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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 
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HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY- a  dramatic  new  series 
12  Families  Will  Reveal  Trieir  Problems -to  Help  You  Spend  Your  MonjsyBetter 


Now  Rn*  is  blended  into  ail  Cannon  Comospnn  Pereale  sheet 

They  „  smootW,  ftL  stronger  than  ^     ^  ^  ^  . ^  ^  * 


BUY  THE  NAME  YOU  TRUST 


*«.,  N  Y  13,  N  , 


CANNON  COM« 


-t  ier"  time  ever 

1  re.anew  .heet  to  make  all 

,,e.r[  r'ertaie,  ^  out-of-date, 
p     7  riHW  C™<«on  Combsp„n® 

""•  •'■'•''v  when  vou 


win  _ 


-hop.  Feel  the  difference  Pima 
makes  You'll  know  this  is  the 
smoothest,  finest,  strongest  per- 
cale Cannon  has  ever  made 

Smooth,  closely-woven,  all- 
cotton  Combspun  percales  are 


MEMBER      OF      THK  ^ 

*  **  la       C  A  N 


yours  in  white,  stripes,  fashion  de- 
signs-in  flat  or  fitted  styles. 
Insist  on  Cannons  with  Pima- 

blend.  You'll  be  getting  much  more 
tor  your  money  in  this 
January  White  Sale.  Hgfigj 


 ^  ""^  jaie.  LcannonJ 

LE  SHEETS  WITH  PfMA- BLEND 

^      FAMILY      OF      w  ^  » 
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The  celebrated  novelist  A.  J.  Cronin 
The  Native  Doctor,  page  38)  was  once 
a  practicing  physician  in  London's 
West  End.  His  wife,  Agnes,  was  also 
a  doctor.  He  began  writing  during 
an  illness,  finished  Hatter's  Castle, 
which  has  sold  more  than 
three  million  copies,  in  three  months. 
The  couple  have  three  sons  (one  each 
at  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton 
when  they  lived  in  Connecticut), 
y  now  make  their  home  in  Switzerland. 


The  first  astronaut  has  been  up 
and  down,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
what  happened  to  him,  read 
Russell  A.  Apple's  Astronaut  Aweigh 
page  14).  The  writer  married  his  wife, 
Peg,  in  an  airplane  3000  feet  above 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1940, 
served  as  an  aerial  photographer 
lg  the  war,  later  lived  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  where  two  sons  were  born, 
id  is  now  supervisory  park  historian  at 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial. 


jit 


Journal  poetry  editor 
Elizabeth  McFarland  is  a  poet 
(sample  on  page  27),  mother 
and  housewife,  not  in  that  order  but 
multaneously.  She  consults  her  muse 
while  caring  for  eight-year-old  Kate 
and  five-year-old  Tad  and  her  poet, 
critic,  college-professor 
husband,  Daniel  G.  Hoffman. 
Meanwhile,  she  considers  poems 
of  Journal  contributors  w  ith  a 
sympathetic  eye  and  a  poet's  heart. 
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Condensed  Novel  Complete  in  This  Issue 

38     the  native  doctor       A.  J.  Cronin 

Stories 

40     the  mythical  kingdom       Betty  Coe  Spicer 

42      china  court  (Second  part  of  four)         Rumer  Godden 

44     astronaut  aweigh       Russell  A.  Apple 

46     to  meet  miss  anna  palletti        Charles  Bracelen  Flood 

48      mickle  fair        Dorothy  Black 

Special  Features 

11  THE  STORY  OF  CONTINUING  LEADERSHIP:  ORIGINALITY 

20  why  are  some  adolescents  so  disagreeable?       Benjamin  Spock,  M.D. 

28  for  A  sober  but  happy  new  year       Dorothy  Thompson 

34  tell  me,  doctor       Goodrich  C.  Schauffler,  M.D. 

58  why  should  they  fall  in  love  with  you?       Richard  H.  Klemer,  Ph.D. 

64  because  women  care      Edited  by  Margaret  Hickey 

64  appointments  for  women       Beatrice  Blackmar  Gould 

65  GENTLEWOMAN  FROM  MAINE,  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

86  HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY:  THE  DON  BRUNS  STORY  Conrad  Brown 
92       "WHAT  IS  REASONABLE  FINANCIAL  PROTECTION  FOR  MY  FAMILY?" 

Frances  Lomas  Feldman 

General  Features 

4  LETTERS  OUR  READERS  WRITE  US 

16  making  marriage  work       Clifford  R.  Adams,  Ph.D. 

18  there's  a  man  in  the  house       Harlan  Miller 

32  bring  us  your  problems 

37  fifty  years  ago  •  journal  about  town 

1 10  ask  any  woman       Marcelene  Cox 

How  America  Spends  Its  Money 

86  the  don  bruns  story       Conrad  Brown 

92  "what  is  reasonable  financial  protection  for  my  family?" 

Frances  Lomas  Feldman 

112  feed  a  family  of  five  on  $4  a  day? 

118  "lost  and  found — my  waistline"       Dawn  Crowell  Norman 

122  "we've  made  room  to  live"       Margaret  Davidson 

126  all  four  .  .  .  $24.10       Nora  O'Leary 


Fashion  and  Beauty 


50 

54 

68 
118 
126 

Food 


good-bye  .  .  .  have  a  marvelous  time       Wilhela  Cushman 
Paris  at  your  finger  tips       Nora  O'Leary 
how  to  dress  well  on  practically  nothing!       Bet  Hart 
"lost  and  found — my  waistline"       Dawn  Crowell  Norman 
all  four  .  .  .  $24.10       Nora  O'Leary 


59  dag  hammarskjold,  host  to  the  world 

60  new  year's  gala  smorgasbord  feast 

62  I  learned  to  cook  by-  ear       Patrice  Munsel,  as  told  to  Jean  Anderson 

112  feed  a  family  of  five  on  $4  a  day? 

Homemaking  and  Interior  Decoration 

66     teenage  havens  .  .  .  boy  and  girl 
122     "we've  made  room  to  live"       Margaret  Davidson 

Poems 

27      grandma  recalls  her  favorite  beau:  advice        Elizabeth  McFarland 

98     American  autos       Lee  Foehr 
115     warblers       Ames  Rowe  Quentin 
119     wherefore  art  thou  Juliette?       Marian  Gleason 
130     count  down        Georgie  Starbuck  Galbraith 
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Wow  /  use 

Murine 

to  soothe 
my  eyes 

and  so 

relax 
tension 


ROBERTA  PETERS 

Opera,  TV  and  Concert  Stage 

"Anyone  who  has  a  busy  public 
appearance  schedule  learns  all 
the  tricks  for  looking  their  best 
even  when  tired.  Murine  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  'tricks'  I 
know."  You'll  agree  and  won- 
der why  you  haven't  tried  it 
long  ago.  Any  time  your  eyes 
feel  tired,  soothe  them  with 
Murine  and  so  relax  tension. 
Available  in  new  squeeze  bottle 
and  also  familiar  glass  bottle 
with  separate  dropper. 


NEW! 

SQUEEZE  BOTTLE 
HANDY  TO  CARRY 
WITH  YOU 


Murine  is  also  avail- 
able in  familiar  glass 
bottle  with  separate 
eye  dropper. 


for  your  eyes  '" 

THE  MURINE  CO.,  INC.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 
'TRADEMARKS  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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THE   CAREFREE  FAS  H  I  O  N 

—  the  one  dress  that  answers  your  question:  "what  shall  I 
wear?". .  .the  one  dress  that's  smart  enough  for  most  days  of 
the  365 . . .  most  hours  of  the  24.  This  is  the  carefree  Stroller 
that  never  wrinkles  or  creases,  needs  no  ironing  ever  — because 
it's  all  jersey  of  DuPont  Nylon,  sewn  with  Nylon  thread.  Try 
one  — this  one  with  its  convertible  collar  you  can  wear  open  or 
closed  in  the  fashion  of  your  choice.  You  will  come  back  for 
another  and  another.  (So  many  thousands  of  women  do!)  Dress 
shown  about  $12.95  at  better  stores  everywhere.  For  FREE 
illustrated  fashion  folder,  and  name  of  nearest  store,  write 
Dept.  J.,  Shelton  Casuals,  1350  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA 

WHAT  IS  A  LADY? 


Dear  Editors:  I  presume  you  know  that 
the  word  "lady"  derives  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  meaning  bread  bearer.  But  I 
.say:  A  lady  is  a  girl  who  never  has  to  say 
"Please,"  but  always  expresses  her  ap- 
preciation most  eloquently. 

Perhaps  a  contest  for  the  best  defini- 
tion of  a  lad)  (196]  model)  might  be  re- 
warding. Sincerely, 
/  pperville  h  vrold  i>.  menken 

CALIFORNIA 

WHO'S  PAMPERED? 

To  the  Editor:  I'm  tired  of  reading 
about  poor  husbands'  nerves,  tensions, 
heart  attacks.  For  every  wife  who  is 
pampered.  I  here  are  score-  ol  ui\e-  who 
ai  c  expected  to  keep  house,  care  for  chil- 
dren, mow  the  lawn  (in  fact,  do  all  the 
work  necessary  to  keep  a  home  running 
in  good  order)  and  hold  down  a  lull-time 
job. 

Husbands  rust  out,  but  they  don't  w  ear 
OUt.  Their  hearts  would  be  in  better  con- 
dition i!  they  got  half  the  exercise  their 
w  ives  do!  Sincerely, 
San  Jose  E.  tayi.or 

SOMEWHERE  IN  ILLINOIS 

I  QUIT  TEACHING! 

Dear  Editors:  Last  June  I  dismissed  my 
classroom  of  forty-two  seventh-graders, 

said  g  1  - 1 1  v  to  the  school  principal  and 

a  few  colleagues,  and  left  schoolteaching 
forever.  My  career  was  finished  because 
I  could  no  longer  cope  with  the  sheer 
bulk  of  exasperating  experiences  w  hich 
dominate  the  schools  of  America. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  Fm 
breathing  easy.  It's  a  relief  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  part  of  a  straggling  profession. 
No  longer  am  I  the  recipient  of  all  the 
impossible  problems  which  are  tossed 
into  the  classroom  today — and  are  as  in- 
appropriate in  school  as  a  pony  on  a 
dance  floor.  Never  again  will  I  have  to 
cope  with  timid  administrators  who  are 
frightened  bv  today's  children. 

One  of  my  freshest  memories  of  teach- 
ing— because  it  happened  just  before  the 
end — has  to  do  with  a  student  I  shall  call 
Mike.  Stealing,  antagonizing  an  entire 
classroom,  lving,  cheating  and  refusing 
to  open  his  textbooks  were  just  child's 
play  for  him.  One  day  he  insisted  on 
making  paper  airplanes  and  sailing  them 
over  the  heads  of  his  classmates  and  out 
the  window.  He  completely  ignored  my 
requests  that  he  at  least  sit  down.  The 
last  time  I  askeil  him,  he  walked  up  to  my 
desk  and  spat  right  in  my  face.  Then  he 
kicked  me  with  his  knee  and  veiled, 
"Aw,  shut  up!  Try  and  make  me, 
you  !" 

I  sent  for  the  principal,  who  removed 
him  f  rom  the  classroom. 

Thai  noon,  (luring  Lunch  period,  my 
principal  said  to  me,  "You  know  Mike's 
mother  was  in  to  see  me  this  morning." 
She  told  his  mother's  Story,  and  then 
came  the  punch  line:  "You  embarrassed 
Mike.  You'd  belter  make  it  up  some, 
how." 
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WRITE 
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Of  course  there's  a  tragic  reason  be- 
hind Mike's  behavior.  Of  course  it's  im- 
portant that  teachers  learn  to  understand 
these  reasons.  But  must  our  physical 
lives,  or  emotional  stability,  our  self- 
respect  and  our  teaching  day  be  com- 
pletely devoted  to  problems  like  these? 

Everywhere  the  teacher's  cry  is  the 
same:  "If  we  could  only  teach  school,  in- 
stead oikeep  school!"  Mike  was  not  a  boy 
from  a  Blackboard  Jungle  neighborhood. 
The  incident  occurred  in  a  good  school 
in  an  upper-income  neighborhood  in  the 
Midwest.  It  wasn't  the  only  incident  of 
its  kind  to  occur  in  that  school  by  any 
means.  That  same  morning,  a  teacher 
tried  to  break  up  a  fistfight  between  two 
husky  upper-grade  students  in  the  corri- 
dor and  one  of  them  deliberately  pushed 
her  and  insulted  her  in  front  of  her  own 
students.  And  it  was  she — not  the  stu- 
dent—  who  was  reprimanded  bv  the 
school  authorities!  Sincerely, 

\kthl:r  s.  green 


NOW,  ABOUT 
MRS.  CRABTREE  — 

Your  response  to  Mrs.  Crabtree 
and  her  One  Hour  Housework  has 
been  so  tremendous  that  we  can't 
give  the  personal  answers  we'd 
hoped  to  send  each  of  you.  We're 
spending  all  our  time  reading — 
delighted  at  the  variety  in  your 
thoughtful,  amused,  often  indig- 
nant letters.  Few  editors,  we're 
sure,  have  had  a  more  lively  cross 
section  of  American  thinking 
placed  before  them — and  we  thank 
the  thousands  of  you  who  have 
written  us.  ED. 


NEW  YORK 

THE  MACHINE  WENT  MAD! 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  returning  to  you 
45  renewal  letters  which  I  received  in 
the  mail  at  one  time. 

One  would  have  been  plenty. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Tonawanda  mrs.  john  whitman 

•  Well,  we  guess  you  know  ive  do  love 
you.  But  we  won't  promise  to  give  quite 
so  much  attention  to  the  millions  of  other 
subscriptions  we  renew  each  year.  ED. 

CONNECTICUT 

ETIQUETTE  FOR  1960 

Dear  Editors:  Wouldn't  it  be  much 
better  manners  for  a  man  to  enter  the 
new,  low  taxicabs  before  his  lady?  Surely 
it  is  easier  for  him  to  slide  across  than 
to  make  the  lady  squirm  like  a  duck  in  a 
wading  pool  and  pull  her  tight  sheath 
up  over  her  knees.  Yours, 

Hartford  A  WOULD-BE  GENTLEMAN 

•  Men  should  precede  women  when  going 
through  cars  on  trains,  too.  soys  one  of  our 
ladv  editors  icho  has  trouble  with  doors. 

ED. 
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To  the  8  women  in  9  who  do  their  own  housework: 


0 


MEDICATED 

Silicare 


Protective  lotion 
for  hands  and  body 

«tu»uy  p«OMom  muling 

MEOKAlLr  TliTlO  AND  PROVIN 


'HtguAdl  t>l*ISlOM 


mm 


Your  hands  deserve  this  super-lotion  that  works  after  others  wash  away! 


V 


Back  when  almost  everybody  had  help  around  the  house,  all 
you  needed  from  a  hand  lotion  was  a  pleasant  scent  and  a  sooth- 
ing sensation.  Nowadays  you  need  a  super-lotion  that  works  as 
hard  as  you  do...Revlon  Medicated  'Silicare.'  'Silicare'  does 
more  than  cosmetic  lotions.  It  sinks  in  .  .  .  sea/5  in!  That's  why 
it:  1.  Banishes  dry  rough  red  skin.  2.  Helps  heal  cuts,  chafes, 
scratches.  3.  And  protects  with  an  invisible  silicone  "glove." 
Silicare'  keeps  working  after  other  lotions  wash  away.  You've 


seen  how  harsh  detergents  cut  through  grease.  They  wash  away 
ordinary  lotions  fast.  But  'Silicare's'  sealed-in  protection  lasts 
through  as  many  as  five  ordinary  hand  washings.  'Silicare'  costs 
slightly  more.  But  when  your  hands  are  at  stake,  the  difference 
in  protection  is  more  than  worth  the  difference  in  cost.  Choose 
'Silicare'  lotion  or  cream.  Use  it  regularly  for  one  week.  You'll 
see  there  really  is  a  difference  in  hand  lotions. 

Physicians:  Write  for  clinical  data.  Rev/on  Pharmacol  Div..  666  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36 

E  D  I  C  AT  E  D  } 
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!  Hawaii 


i.  TO  KILL  A 
CKINGBIRD 

HARPER  LEE 

•tail  price 

'5) 


431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THE  THIRD 
REICH  by  WIL- 
LIAM L.  SHIRER 
(Retail  price  S10) 


1  86.  HAWAII  by 

JAMES  A.  MICH- 
ener.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


104.  ADVISE 
AND  CONSENT 

by  ALLEN  DRURY 

(Retail  price 
J5.75) 


198.  THE  LEOP- 
ARD by  GIUSEPPE 
DI  L  AMPEDUSA 
(Retail  price 
$4.50) 


433.  TIMES 
THREE  by  PHYLLIS 
MC  GINLEY.  (Re 
tail  price  $5) 


432.  PEACE- 
ABLE   LANE  by 

KEITH  WHEELER 

(Retail  price 
$4.50) 


416.BORNFREE 

by  JOY  ADAMSON 

Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.95) 


D.  THE  CHILD 

Iter  h  john 

ksEY.  (Retail 
:e  $4) 


409.  THE  AF- 
FAIR  by  c.  P. 

snow.  (Retail 
price  $4.50) 


418.  THOMAS 
WOLFE:  A  BI- 
OGRAPHY by 

ELIZABETH 

NOWELL.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


9.  THE  CON- 
ANT  IMAGE 

MARCIA  DAV- 
PORT.  (Retail 

ce  $3.95) 


105.  THE  UGLY 
AMERICAN  by 

WILLIAM  J.  LED- 
ERER  and  EUGENE 
BURDICK.  (Retail 
price  $3.95) 


101.  EXODUS  by 

LEON  uris.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.50) 


THREE 

for$|each* 

IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


The  Good  Years 


413.THEGOOD 
YEARS  by 

WALTER  LORD 

Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.95) 


405.  DOCTOR 
SCHWEITZER  OF 
LAMBARENE  by 

NORMAN  COUSINS 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $3.95) 


ACT 
( )NE 


193.  TRUSTEE 
ROM  THE 
SOLROOM  by 

BVIL  SI11ITE 

tetail  price 

.95) 


rat 
SCROLLS 


29.  THE  DEAD 
EA  SCROLLS 

II!    S  K      B  II  R  - 

ows.  Illustrated 
Retail  price 
6.50) 


102.  DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO  /> 

BORIS  PASTERNAK 
(Retail  price  $5) 


191.  GRANT 
MOVES  SOUTH 

by  BRUCE  CATTON 
(Retail  price 
$6  50) 


m,,.sk  HART 


108.  ACT  ONE 

by    MOSS  HART 

(Retail  price  $5) 


132.  A  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY,  a 
2 -vol.  abridg- 
ment of  Toyn- 
bee's  work.  (Re- 
tail price  $11) 
Each  voT.  $1 


194. THE  LONG- 
EST DAY  by  COR- 
NELIUS ryan.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $4.95) 


134.  COMPLETE 
SHORT  STORIES 
OF  MAUGHAM 

2    vols.  (Retail 
price  $12.50) 
Each  vol.  $1 


I  87.  THE  DARK- 
NESS AND  THE 
DAWN  by  THOM- 
AS B.  COSTAIN 
(  Retail  price 
$3.95) 


^Jkm  . 
I'whiVerse 


189.  THE  NEW 
OXFORD  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH 
VERSE.  (Retail 
price  $6) 


118.  PETER 
FREUCHEN'S 
BOOK  OF  THE 
SEVEN  SEAS.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $8.95) 


126.  THE  AF- 
FLUENT SOCIETY 

by  JOHN  KENNETH 
GALBRAITH.  (Re- 
tail price  $5) 


12  5.  INSIDE 
RUSSIA  TODAY 

cVy JOHN  GUNTHER 

(Retail  price 
$5.95) 


190.  THE  OX- 
FORD BOOK  OF 
AMERICAN 

VERSE.  (Retail 

price  $7) 


139.  ULYSSES 

by  JAMES  JOYCE 
Unabridged.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.75) 


1  50.  STUDIES 
IN  THE  PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF 

SEX  by  HAVELOCK 
ELLIS.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $15) 
Each  vol.  $1 


119.  THE  BIRTH 
3F  BRITAIN 

XMNSTON  S. 

;hurchill.  Vol. 
[  of  A  History  of 
'he  English-Speak- 
ng,  Peoples.  (Re- 
ail  price  $6) 


120.  THE  NEW 
WORLD  by  WIN- 
STON S.  CHURCH- 
ILL. Vol.  II.  (Re- 
tail price  $6) 


121.  THE  AGE 
OF  REVOLU- 
TION by  WIN- 
STONS. CHURCH- 
ILL Vol.  III. 
(Retail  price  $61 


122.  THE  GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES 

by  WINSTON  s. 
CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
IV.  (Retail  Drice 
$6) 


15  1.  IDEAL 
MARRIAGE:  Its 
Physiology  and 
Technique  by 

TH.  H.  VAN  DE 
velde.m.d.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price  $7.50) 


152. BARRETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS. 13th 
edition.  (Retail 
price  $10) 


162.  A  CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  WORLD 

by  V.  M.  HILLYER 
Revised  by  E.  G. 
HUEY.  Illustrated 


163.  WINNIE 
THE  POOH  AND 
THE  HOUSE  AT 
POOH  CORNER 

by   A.    A.  MILNE 
Illustrated  by  E.  H. 
SHEPARD 
Bothvols.for$1 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


THE  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  (see  con- 
ditions at  right  above)  is  to  demonstrate  two  things  by 
your  own  experience:  first,  that  you  can  really  keep  your- 
self from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusyness,  books 
you  fully  intend  to  read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the 
Club's  Book-Dividend  system,  through  which  members  reg- 
ularly receive  valuable  library  volumes — either  without 
charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of  their  price — simply  by  buy- 
ing books  they  would  buy  anyway.  The  offer  described  here 
really  represents  "advance"  Book-Dividends  earned  by  the 
purchase  of  the  three  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 


jjc  The  three  books  you  choose  from  those  pictured  on 
this  page  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you  will  be 
billed  one  dollar  for  each  volume  (plus  postage  and 
handling) . 

5fc  If  you  continue  after  this  trial  membership,  with 
every  second  Book-of-the-Month  Club  choice  you  buy  you 
will  receive,  without  charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
averaging  around  $6.50  in  retail  value.  Since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  profit-sharing  plan,  $235,000,000  worth  of 
books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned  and  received  by 
members  of  the  Club  as  Book-Dividends. 


BROWSE 
HERE... 


You  may  often 
have  considered  joining  die 
BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB. 

Now  is  a  particularly  advan- 
tageous time  to  do  so  with  a 
short  trial  membership.  The 
only  obligation  is  to  buy 
three  other  Club  Selections 
or  Alternates  widiin  the  next 
year  from  at  least  ZOO  that 
will  be  made  available.  For 
these  books  you  will  pay 
on  the  average  20%  below 
the  regular  retail  prices... 

You  will  surely  hnd  here 
some  current  books  you 
have  been  ea^er  not  to  miss, 
other  good  books  you  have 
long"  promised  yourself 
to  read,  valuable  sets  that 
should  be  in  every  library, 
and  practical  books  needed 
in  your  home  or  office. 


In  the  case  of  multi-volume  sets,  each  volume  is  to  be 
counted  as  a  separate  purchase  at  $1,  unless  otherwise  noted 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A161 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Clubt  and  send  the  three  library  volumes  whose 
numbers  I  have  Indicated  In  boxes  below,  billing  me 
$3.00  (plus  postage  and  handling!.  I  agree  to  purchase 
at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alter- 
nates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the 
right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying 
three  Club  choices  (In  addition  to  'hose  included  in  this 
introductory  ofTerl.  The  price  will  never  be  more  than 
the  publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  After  mv  third 
purchase,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend* 
with  every  second  Selection  —  or  Alternate  —  I  buy.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  ex- 
penses.; please  note:  a  Double  Selection— or  a  set  of 
books  offered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price — 
is  counted  as  a  sino'e  boot  In  reckoning  Book-Dividend 
credit  and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation  to 
buy  three  Club  choices. 


Mr.  1 

Mrs  ■ 
Miss] 


(PLEASE  print  plainly) 


.Zone  State. 


Selections  and  Alternate 
prieed  slightly  higher,  ar 
may  be  paid  for  In  elthe 


for  Canadian  members  are  usually 
shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free,  and 
U.S.  or  Canadian  currency. 


^Trademark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pal.  OH. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


What  do  DOCTORS  do  for 

TENSESERVOUS 
HEADACHES? 

A  SURVEY  SHOWS  3  OUT  OF  4  DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  AN  AC  IN 


TO  obtain  fast  relief  from  pain  of  headache, 
neuritis  or  neuralgia  — why  not  take  what 
3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend— the  ingredients 
in  Anacin ! 

Anacin  gives  a  better  total  effect  in  pain  relief 
than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin.  Here 
is  why.  Mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with 
buffering  contains  only  one  pain  reliever 
and  no  special  medication  to  relax  nervous 
tension.  But  Anacin  is  a  combination  of 
medically  proven  ingredients,  including  spe- 
cial medication,  which  relieves  pain  incred- 
ibly fast,  also  relaxes  nervous  tension  and 
releases  painful  pressure  on  nerves.  Anacin 
Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a  smoother 
action  and  do  not  irritate  or  upset  the 
stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


FOR  FAST, 

FAST,  FAST 
RELIEF! 


FAST  RAIN  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Better  than  aspirin  or 
aspirin  with  buffering 

for  TENSION 

HEADACHES 


Most  headaches  are  caused  by  ten- 
sion that  presses  on  nerves.  Anacin 
contains  special  medication  that  re- 
lieves pain  fast,  relaxes  tension  and 
releases  pressure.  This  special  medica- 
tion is  not  obtainable  in  aspirin  or  any 
buffered  aspirin.  That's  why  Anacin 
gives  more  complete  pain  relief. 

Largest  Selling 

PA  I  N 
RELIEVER 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 
AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT? 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Say  there,  Dr.  Spock!  For  thirteen  years 
now  I've  been  under  the  delusion  that 
you  were  the  final  authority  on  how  to 
raise  my  children.  But  that  headline 
''Russian  children  don't  whine,  squab- 
ble or  break  things"  (October)  really  is 
rare.  Maybe  their  children  don't,  but 
their  leader  doesn't  hesitate  to,  does  he? 
Freeman  MRS.  pat  mettler 

MINNESOTA 

Glory,  glory  be  to  Dr.  Spock  for  coming 
right  out  and  insisting  that  a  little  re- 
straint and  discipline  won't  hurt  anyone. 
Naturallv  we  don't  want  our  children  to 
be  brainless  robots;  but  no  one  learns 
responsibility  by  doing  just  as  he  pleases. 

5/.  Paul  MRS.  JOHN  R.  ANDERSEN 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 

Dear  Mr.  Gould:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  outstanding  job  the 
Journal  is  doing  in  bringing  basic  edu- 
cational issues  to  the  attention  of  its 
readers.  Sincerely, 

THOMAS  A.  BLEDSOE 

Executive  Director 
Council  for  Bade  Education 

NEW  YORK 

I  HAVE  103  CHILDREN 
\M)  -,i  III  sit  \M)S: 

Dear  Editors:  I  hold  a  master's  degree 
in  management.  If  I  worked  outside  my 
home,  we  could  double  our  income,  have 
paid  household  help  and  luxuries  for  all. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  I  would  return 
home  to  a  beautifully  served  dinner. 
Then  I  would  probably  receive  a  phone 
call  inviting  me  to  some  social  affair.  I 
would  accept.  I  also  would  receive  a 
phone  call  from  the  Scout  leader  asking 
me  to  help  with  my  daughter's  troop.  I 
would,  of  course,  refuse  to  do  that.  "I 
work,  you  know."  I  know  this  would 
happen  because  I  am  often  the  caller  to 
the  homes  of  women  who  hold  outside 
jobs,  and  the  answers  are  the  same. 

Some  mothers  must  work  to  provide 
for  their  families.  But  the  ones  I  would 
like  to  discuss  are  those  who  feel  that 
household  and  community  activities  are 
for  "squares"  and  that  they  are  far  supe- 
rior to  this  dull  routine.  As  a  non-working 
mother,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  extra 
load  which  a  growing  segment  of  women 
are  bestowing  on  mothers  like  me. 

My  first  inkling  of  the  duties  I  would 
adil  to  my  own  came  ten  years  ago  when 
my  children  were  small  and  I  was  at 
home  taking  care  of  them.  A  neighbor 
who  hired  a  housekeeper  to  care  for  her 
children  calmly  announced  one  day, 
"My  housekeeper  has  been  calling  me  at 
the  office,  which  I  just  can't  tolerate.  So 
I  told  her  to  call  you  if  anything  goes 
wrong — you  don't  work  and  are  home 
most  of  the  time!"  She  just  assumed  she 
could  place  her  obligations  on  me.  And 
if  I'd  refused,  she  would  have  made  me 
look  like  a  bad  neighbor  unwilling  to 
help  in  emergencies. 

My  next  experience  came  when  my 
eldest  daughter  was  ready  for  Scouts.  I 
immediately  volunteered  to  be  a  leader 
of  twenty  girls,  but  was  thunderstruck 
when  I  realized  I  would  have  no  assistant! 
The  neighborhood  chairman  was  very 
apologetic  and  explained  that  three 
mothers  would  serve  as  a  committee  in 
case  of  emergency,  but  would  not  be  at 
the  meetings.  "What  about  the  other 
seventeen  mothers?"  I  asked.  "Oh," 
she  said,  "they  work.''''  I  agreed  that  we 
should  accept  children  of  mothers  who 
worked  from  necessity,  but  I  pointed  out 
that  these  seventeen  mothers  were  mar- 
ried to  prosperous  professional  men.  No. 


it  was  Scout  policy  to  admit  all  girls;  we 
couldn't  deprive  the  children  of  such  aj 
worth-while  activity. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  years,  and  gradu- 
ally the  working  mothers  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  carry  the  extra 
load.  In  fact,  I  began  receiving  com- 
plaints on  how  we  were  doing  this  job 
of  theirs!  One  responsible  mother,  who 
had  five  children,  agreed  to  drive  some  of 
the  Scouts  to  an  evening  event.  She  had 
trouble  finding  the  house  number  of  one 
child  and  stopped  two  doors  awav.  The 
next  morning  the  working  mother  called 
me  in  great  indignation  because  her  child 
had  to  walk  to  the  car.  » 

Another  time  the  leader  of  my  second* 
daughter's  troop  asked  me  to  chaperon 
her  overnight  one  weekend.  No  other 
mothers  would  go.  I  accepted  because  I 
couldn't  let  my  daughter  down;  but  the 
day  before  the  event  she  broke  her  leg, 
and  I  immediately  called  the  leader, 
explaining  that  I  would  provide  my  car 
for  transportation  but  couldn't  stay  at 
the  cabin.  What  happened?  The  trip  was 
canceled — no  other  mother  volunteered. 
A  few  days  after  this,  one  child  who'd 
missed  out  on  the  overnight  came  to  see 
my  injured  daughter  and  blandly  an- 
nounced to  her,  "It's  all  your  fault  we 
couldn'l  go!"  This  from  a  child  whose 
father  is  a  prosperous  physician — but 
whose  mother  works.  It  was  just  taken 
for  granted  that  the  working  mother  had 
no  obligation,  and  that  I  was  a  slacker. 

Later,  there  was  serious  illness  in  my 
family,  but  I  kept  meeting  my  troop  each 
week.  In  the  middle  of  this  period,  a 


SCHOOL  AT  HOME 

We  are  glad  to  remind  parents  of 
retarded  children  that  a  helpful 
guide.  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE 
KITCHEN,  by  Polly  Culbertson, 
may  be  ordered  for  $1  (less  than 
cost)  from  the  Bancroft  School, 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.  ED. 


working  mother  phoned  me.  "Sue  isn't 
getting  much  out  of  Scouts."  I  held  my 
temper  and  quietly  asked,  "Did  you  see 
her  receive  her  badges  last  week,  or 
watch  her  dance  at  the  festival?"  There 
was  complete  silence,  an  irritated  intake 
of  breath  and  an  unapologetic.  "Well, 
no.  I  work,  you  know." 

(Another  irony  of  this  situation  is  that 
the  working  mother — who  is  often  dou- 
bling her  family  income — doesn't  even 
have  the  expense  oi  Scout  activities  that 
the  one-income  mother  has.  Aside  from 
the  expense  of  running  my  car,  I  trans- 
port so  many  children  that  I've  had  to 
DU)  much  more  insurance  than  I  would 
normally  carry.) 

Even  the  husbands  of  working  moth- 
ers now  seem  convinced  that  their  wives' 
obligations  really  belong  "to  the  world." 
I  can't  tell  you  the  number  of  men  who 
have  asked  me  to  pick  their  children  up 
al  school,  or  have  asked,  "May  we  leave 
our  child  with  you  today — our  house- 
keeper didn't  show  up?"  The  childless 
wife  of  my  husband's  business  colleague 
also  suggested  that  she  and  I  put  on  a 
tea  for  the  wives  in  the  business  because, 
"You  and  I  don't  work,  and  we  have  the 
time  to  do  it!"  The  fact  that  I  have  three 
children,  a  big  house  without  help  and 
countless  community  activities  con- 
nected with  the  children  made  no  impres- 
sion. So  we  held  the  tea  for  the  wives — 
in  my  house,  of  course! 

Nu  t  it  time  to  call  a  halt?  Won't  some 
of  you  working  mothers  start  taking  care 
ol  the  L03  children  and  51  husbands 
you've  thrust  at  me  through  the  years — 
and  let  me  expend  my  time  and  energy 
on  my  own  loved  ones  who've  shared  me 
with  yours  for  far  too  long? 

Sincerely, 

Album  "JUST"  A  HOUSEWIFE 


There's 
— .  more 

flavor 

to  savor 

vliracle 
Whip 

3re  is  salad  dressing  with 
e  happiest  of  flavors.  It's 
'ely.  It's  pleasing.  It  teases 


the  tongue.  It  takes  a  whole 
lot  of  spunky  spices  to  cre- 
ate that  Miracle  Whip  magic. 
We  blend  them  together  un- 
der lock  and  key.  The  result 
is  a  taste  nobody's  ever 
been  able  to  copy— and  no- 
body ever  will.  Inspiration 
on  salads.  Delightful  inside 
any  sandwich  you  can  name. 
Better  buy  a  big  jar  of  Mira- 
cle Whip  Salad  Dressing  and 
find  out  for  yourself! 

Cinnamon  Apple  Salad 

6  tart  apples 


1  c.  red  cinnamon 
candies 

2  c.  water 

Miracle  Whip  Salad 
Dressing 


1  c.  Kraft  Miniature 
Marshmallows 

Vi  c.  chopped  celery 

1  c.  seedless  raisins 

Vi  c.  chopped  pecans 


This  will  be  the  apple  of 
everybody's  eye.  Pare  and 
core  apples.  Cook  candies  in 
water  till  dissolved.  Add  ap- 
ples: simmer  until  tender, 
turning  frequently.  Chill 
thoroughly  in  syrup.  Turn  to 
color  evenly.  Now  for  the 
inside  secret— blend  V2  cup 
lively  tasting  Miracle  Whip 
with  remaining  ingredients. 
(Miracle  Whip's  unique  fla- 
vor and  rich  as  country 
cream  texture  make  even 
coleslaw  and  potato  salad 
take  on  an  exciting  flair.) 
Drain  apples.  Place  on  salad 
greens.  Stuff  centers  and 
top  with  additional  Miracle 


Whip.  You've  got  quite  a 
salad.  Adam  never  had  a 
chance  with  flavor  this  good! 


CHUTH  IT 

KRAFT 


Miracle 
Whip 

Salad  Dressing 
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Magazines  are  people — the  people  who  write  and  edit  and 
the  people  who  read.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  the  leading 
women's  magazine.  In  this  series  of  editorial  statements  we 
analyze  for  our  readers  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
have  contributed  to  this  continuing  co-operative  leadership. 


The  Story  of  Continuing  Leadership:  Originality 


11  good  things  are  the 
fruits  of  Originality 


-JOHN  STUART  MILL 


"Imagination,"  Albert  Einstein  said,  "is  more  important  than 
knowledge." 

The  greatest  inventions  are  not  scientific  or  mechanical,  but 
social.  For  example,  that  people  should  choose  their  leaders  and 
rule  themselves  was  once  a  new  and  revolutionary  idea.  Democracy 
remains  the  most  idealistic  form  of  government  and  the  most 
realistically  demanding  of  its  people. 

The  democratic  way  of  life  requires  endless  education,  discovery, 
imagination  and  originality.  Democracy  feeds  upon  creativity. 

A  leader  in  a  democracy  must  be  able  to  originate,  and  to 
recognize  and  act  upon,  new  ideas,  or  he  will  find  himself  behind 
his  followers.  To  venture  with  confidence  where  no  one  has  gone 
before  is  the  true  test  of  a  leader.  He  cannot  step  into  the  same 
stream  twice,  because  the  stream  flows  and  changes  and  he  changes 
too.  He  must  believe  in  his  followers  no  less  than  himself. 

The  readers  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  its  editors  share 
an  adventure.  A  magazine  that  leads  must  live  ever  in  the  future. 
How  America  Spends  Its  Money,  beginning  in  this  issue,  is  a  new 
and  bold  Journal  feature  designed  to  show  the  links  between  an 
individual  family's  needing,  wanting  and  spending  and  the  expand- 
ing economic  pattern  of  our  country.  How  America  Lives,  the 
preceding  series,  was  the  most  original  and  is  the  most  successful 
series  of  articles  ever  published  by  a  magazine.  We  can  say  "is"  be- 
cause articles  from  the  series  are  still  being  used,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  in  books,  by  high-school  and  college  social-studies  classes,  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State  and  by  many  others  at  home  and  abroad. 

Journal  "firsts" — in  education,  in  health,  in  politics  and 
in  house  architecture,  fashion  and  fiction — serve  as  a  promise  to 
its  readers  that  it  will  be  first  tomorrow.  That  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  first  in  the  hands  and 
hearts  of  so  many  millions  of  women,  year  after  year  after  year. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Records  for  every  musical  taste! 


America's  No.  1  Vocalist  I 


JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST  HITS 

Cluneal  An 


THE  BUTTON  DOWN  MIND 

of  BOB  NEWHART 


lies- 


*  h  1 


7.  "One  of  the  funni- 
est .  .  .  most  original 
of  the  modern  comics" 
-  Hi Fi  Stereo  Review 


2.  Also:  Cross  Over  the 
Bridge,  Doggie  in  the 
Window,  i  Went  to 
Your  Wedding,  etc. 


4.  The  Inimitable 
Mathis  also  sings 
The  Twelfth  of  Nev- 
er, Wild  is  the 
Wind,  Not  for  Me 
to  Say,  Come  to  Me, 
Warm  and  Tender,  I 
Look  at  You,  etc. 


Gunfighter  Ballads 

MARTY  ROBBINS 


£T  CooIWi 

It  I  Bi°  I 

f,    -  El  Pas 

«fc  9  Mot 


13.  Also:  Strawberry  49.  1001  new  delights 

Roan,  Billy  the  Kid,  in  this  "amazingly  per- 

Utah   Carol,  Running  suasive  and  sensuous 

Gun,  In  the  Valley,  etc.  performance"-  Listen 


DORIS  DAY'S 
GREATEST  HITS 

„   \  SECRH  10VE 

*4  "IT1 

k     10  Mora 


HITS  mm  n 
THE  MOVIES 


lutvriif  PE.CT  FAITH  s  onfall 

THEME  FROM 
"A  SUMMER  PLACE" 
DORIS  DAY-Pillow  Talk 
aft»«  10  men 


1.  A  brilliant  musical 
picture  as  colorful  as 
the  natural  wonder 
that  inspired  it 


14.  Also:  Rica  Pulpa, 
Donkey  Serenade,  Black 
Beauty,  etc.  "Unbeliev- 
ably subtle,"  Downbeat 


20.  Also:  Whatever  Will 
Be  Will  Be,  Love  Me 
or  Leave  Me,  Every- 
body Loves  a  Lover, etc. 


AHMAD 
JAMAL  1 
TRIO 

PERFIDIA  -<( 
AUTUMN  LEAVES 
LOVE  FOR  SALE  JB 
7  Others  , 


16.  Blue  Tail  Fly,  On 
Top  of  Old  Smoky,  Skip 
To  My  Lou,  Oh  Susanna, 
15  favorites  in  all 


THE  FOUR  LADS' 


24.  Also:  The  Best  of 
Everything,  Smile,  On 
the  Beach,  Gigi,  Happy 
Anniversary,  etc. 


15.  Also:  Londonderry 
Air,  Blessed  Are  They 
That  Mourn,  For  Unto 
Us  a  Child  is  Born,  etc. 


35.  Also:  Enchante- 
The  Great  Pretender 
Magic  Touch,  Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes,  etc. 


41.  Also:  Why  Do  I  Love  59.  No,  Not  Much;  is 

You,  Someone  to  Watch  tanbul;  Standing  on  the 

Over  Me,  Embraceable  Corner;  Moments  to 

You,  etc.  Remember;  B  more 


ORIGINAL  CAST  RECORDING 
OF  A  BROADWAY  HITI 


MARY  MARTIN  in 
RODCERS  &  HAMMERSTEIN'S 

THE  SOUND  of  MUSIC 


WAGNER 

"DIE  MISTMSIIICtir  Oiartl 
TH[  FLTINE  DU1CHHAM''  Ollttui 
Pralele  ml  Cood  Friday  Spill 
Ilea  "MKSIfAl" 


34.  Complete  score  of 
the  biggest  musical  of 
them  all.  "Practically 
flawless"  New  Yorker 


26.  "One  of  the  last 
Titans  of  the  podium 
in  our  time"  -  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor 


9.  Also:  The  Song 
from  Moulin  Rouge,  Ebb 
Tide,  Beyond  the  Sea, 
Intermezzo,  etc. 


A  CLASSICAL  BEST-SELLER 
FOR  OVER  4  YEARSI 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
1812  Overture 
Capriccio  Italien 


3.  "A  great  record 
...  no  need  for 
anyone  to  make 
another  recording 
of  the  1812  Over- 
ture, most  excit- 
ing reading  I've 
ever  heard"-Hlgh 
Fidelity 


DVORAK 

NEW  WORLD' 

SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
CLEVELAND  ORCH. 
SZELL 


11. "The  sweet  lilt 
and  gaiety  of  the 
Broadway  musical 
hit  glow  in  this 
Original  Cast  al- 
bum" —  McCall's. 
"Perfectly  wonder- 
ful" -  Ed  Sullivan 


GERRY 
MULLIGAN 
QUARTET 
^  what 
M   is  there 
to  say? 


60.  "A  beauty  of  tone 
not  to  be  equaled  by 
any  other  orchestra" 
-  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune 


:  ORIGINAL 
BROADWAY 
CAST 


STRAUSS 
WALTZES 

IV 

1    AMDm  KOSniANUI 


25.  Also:  Cotton-Eyed 
Joe,  Sweet  Betsy  from 
Pike,  High  Barbaree, 
Darlin'  Cory,  etc. 


30.  Alexander  Brailow- 
sky  is  "in  very  fact  a 
poet  of  the  piano"  - 
New  York  Times 


GOLDEN  VIBES 
LIONEL  HAMPTON 

with  reeds  and  rhythm 


eileen  farrell 
puccinTarias 


47.  Tales  From  the  52.  Let's  Put  Out  the 

Vienna  Woods,  Emperor  Lights,  It's  Been  a 

Waltz,  The  Blue  Dan-  Long  Long  Time,  You're 

ube,  10  lilting  waltzes  an  Old  Smoothie,  etc. 


"ONE  OF  THE  BRIGHTEST  COMICS 
IN  THE  BUSINESS"—  N.  Y.  TIMES 


Inside 

SHELLEY^ 
BERMAN  £§ 

^«>a<a^U| 


23.  An  unprece- 
dented best-seller 
recorded  in  actual 
performance  by  to- 
day's funniest  man. 
"Hilarious...  truly 
priceless  comedy" 
-  L.  A.  Examiner 


MADAME 
BUTTERFLY 


6.  You  will  "find  her 
impressive  in  sound, 
as  she  is  in  every- 
thing" Wash.  Post. 


THI  FABULOUS 

JOHNNY  J 
CASH  & 


DON  I  TAKE  TOUR  GUNS  TO  TOWN 
RUN  SOFTLY.  BLUE  RIVER 
PLUS  10  OTHERS 


FRANKIE  LaINE'S 
GREATEST  HITS 


JEZEBEL 
HIGH  NOON 

JEALOUSY 
Plus  9  mora 


ION  "y 


REX  HARRISON 
JULIE  ANDREWS 

MY  FAIR  LAOV 


54.  A  performance  of 
"glowing  intensity... 
has  snap  and  brilli- 
ance"-High  Fidelity 


MAHALIA  JACKSON 


l  World's 
'Greatest 
Gospel 
Singer 


43.  Also:  Lucky  Old 
Sun;  Rose,  Rose,  I 
Love  You;  I  i  Believe; 
That's  My  Desire;  etc. 


IB.  Just  in  Time,  My  8.  Complete  score. 
Funny  Valentine,  News  "The  audience  was  be- 
FromBlueport.B  side  itself  with  pleas- 
swinging  hits  in  all.  ure"-New  York  Times 


America's  Most  Popular  Pianist 


27.  Complete  score.  I 
Could  Have  Danced  All 
Night,  Rain  in  Spain, 
You  Did  It,  12  more 


40.  When  the  Saints  Co 
Marching  In,  Didn't  it 
Rain,  Walk  Over  God's 
Heaven,  Jesus,  8  more 


ROGER  WILLIAMS 
April  Love 
Tammy 
Jalousie 

9  MORE 


VERDI 

OVERTUDES 

Antal 
Dorati 


ROY  HAMILTON 

YOU'LL 
NEVER 5 
WALK 
ALONE" 

_J »  I   IVH'all'l 


22.  "Deeply  romantic 
...you  can't  go  wrong 
on  this  reading"  - 
Dallas  Morning  News 


55.  I  Still  Miss  Some-  12.  "A  most  stirring 

one;  That's  All  Over;  listening  experience... 

Frankie's  Man,  Johnny;  surging  dramatic  im- 

One  More  Ride;  etc.  pact"  -High  Fidelity 


BUT  BEAUTIFUL 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
MENDELSSOHN 
Violin  Concerlos 


62.  other  romantic 
and  enchanting 
melodies  include 
Que  Sera,  Sera;  Oh, 
My  Papa;  Arrivid- 
erci  Roma;  The 
High  and  the 
Mighty;  Sentimen- 
tal Touch;  etc. 


Kostelanetz 

LURE  OF  PARADISE 


Oklahoma! 

Nelson  Eddy 

Complete  Score 
mmi'i'in 


21.  Time  After  Time. 
My  One  and  Only  Love, 
Speak  Low,  Cheek  to 
Cheek,  Please,  7  more 


57.  Pennies  From 
Heaven,  Don't  Worry 
'bout  Me,  Moonglow,  I 
Should  Care,  8  more 


39.  "A  recording  that 
cannot  be  faulted  .  .  . 
lovely  and  brilliant  de- 
tail" High  Fidelity 


29.  Also:  Hawaiian  War 
Chant,  On  the  Beach 
at  Waikiki,  Song  of  the 
Islands,  etc. 


LISZT  M 
PIANO 
CONCERTOS  > 
No.  1  and  2 


33.  Also:  Hawaiian  War 
Chant,  Keep  It  a  Se- 
cret, Jambalaya,  Make 
Love  to  Me,  etc. 


45.  "Depth  of  under- 
standing, sure-handed 
musicianship"  -  New 
York  Herald  Tribune 


61.  Complete  score  of  51.  "Entremont  has  a 
Rodgers  &  Hammer-  real  feeling  for  the  ro- 
stein's  fabulous  hit,  mantic  music  ...  ex- 
starring  Nelson  Eddy  citing"— McCall's 


The  First  Lady  of  Song  I 


ELLA  FITZGERALD 
sings  GERSHWIN 

-\jr«»  .  . 


28.  Twelve  great 
Gershwin  hits  sung 
by  the  one  and  only 
Ella.  Nice  Work  If 
You  Can  Get  It,  The 
Man  I  Love,  But 
Not  for  Me,  Fasci- 
natin'  Rhythm,  etc. 


som 

ORIGINAL 
BROADWA 

CAST  i(t, 
MRS  I  HAMMERSTEIN 


44.  "Cheerfully  confi- 
dent..  .atmosphere  is 
attractive,  score  ingra- 
tiating" Kerr,  Tribune 


AMERICA'S  MOST  EXCITING 
NEW  FOLK  SINGING  GROUPI 


19.  "Intriguing  reper- 
toire, a  fine  display  of 
virtuosity"  Christian 
Science  Monitor 


After  Hours 

Isarah  vaughan 


38.  Also:  I  Cover  the 
Waterfront,  The  Way 
You  Look  Tonight,  Pent- 
house Serenade,  etc. 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
SYMPHONY  No.  8 


IKERFKIK 
uiniMt  umt  •  ruin  i 

plu*  8  mora 


5.  Also:  The  Zulu 
Warrior,  Damsel's 
Lament,  Superman, 
East  Virginia,  Sama 
Kama  Wacky  Brown, 
Angelique-O,  etc. 
"A  winning  infor- 
mality," HiFi  Rev. 


german'folk 


VIENNA  RADIO  CHOIR 


63.  Mood  Indigo, 
Where  or  When,  Wil- 
low Weep  for  Me,  Soli- 
tude, plus  5  more 


RUDOLF  SERKIN 


BEETHOVEN 

_»  "UoomiSKi  Siuu 
llgf  "Miarrnut"  s»au 

••MSSIMMI"  Saaala 


LEONARD  BEffNSTBN 
hew  nut  raiuuiiitwc 


GONE  j^K 
WITH  W 
THE 
WIND 


48.  Also:  Thinking  of 
You,  Black  Coffee,  I 

,  pr.icd  for  You,  Street 

kaf  Breams,  etc. 


36.  Two  ever-popular  50.  "This  is  a  remark-  32.  "Music  of  singular  58.  Authentic  rendi-  37.  "Beautifully  play- 
classical  selections.  able  album... extreme  breadth,  scored  in  a  tions  of  12  familiar  ed  and  recorded,  ought 
"A  glittering  perform-  beauty  and  sensitivity"  rich,  rewarding  man-  folk  tunes.  "Sheer  to  win  a  large  audi- 
ance"-Billboard  -Downbeat  ner"-Phila.  Inquirer  beauty" -High  Fidelity  ence"  High  Fidelity 


PORGY 


17.  "This  is  the  best 
performance  of  this 
work  we  have  ever 
heard"  Newsweek 


31.  Swanee  River,  The 
Lonesome  Road,  Basin 
Street  Blues,  01'  Man 
River,  4  more 


64.  "Familiar,  charm- 
ing music  .  .  .  delight- 
ful performance"- 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 


CONCERTO  A 

in  i  W 


56.  Summertime;  Bess, 
You  is  My  Woman  Now; 
I  Got  Plenty  o'Nuttin'; 
19  selections  in  all 


Eugene  Islomin,  Piano 
Ormandy  ■  Philadelphia  Orch. 

42.  "Istomin  has  what 
it  takes  for  Tchaikov- 
sky in  flashing  abund- 
ance" Phila.  Inquirer 


I  i"l  ■  Jfc  I 


53.  Beer  Barrel  Polka, 
Hoop-Dee-Doo,  Liech- 
tensteiner  Polka,  He- 
lena -  12  polkas  in  all 


BRILLIANT  PERFORMANCES  OF 
TWO  SPARKLING  GERSHWIN  WORKS 


10.  "Not  every 
conductorcanquite 
get  the  swing  of 
Gershwin's  Jazz 
rhythms,  but  Mr. 
Bernstein  does  it 
expertly"  —  New 
York  Times 


Rhapsody  in  Blue 
An  American  in  Paris 

Leonard 
Bernstein 
p/ayi 
Gershwin 

m 

UAHY,  1061 
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. .  best-selling  records  from  Columbia 
and  many  other  great  labels 


COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB 

offers  new  members  a  choice  of 

ANY  5 

of  these  $3.98,  $4.98  and  $5.98  high-fidelity  12"  long-playing  records 


$197 

OR  I  I  Retail  Value 
'NLY  !■     up  to  $26.90 


if  you  join  the  Club  now  and  agree  to  purchase  as  few  as  5  selections 
from  the  more  than  200  to  be  offered  in  the  coming  12  months 


...a  convenient  method  of  acquiring,  systematically  and  with 
expert  guidance,  a  record  library  of  the  music  you  enjoy  most 
—  at  truly  tremendous  savingsl 


JOHNNY  MATHIS 


Yes,  you  may  have  ANY  5  of  the  high-fidelity 
12"  records  shown  on  the  opposite  page  —  up 
to  a  $26.90  retail  value  -  ALL  5  for  only 
$1.97  as  a  new  member  of  the  Club! 

And  just  look  at  the  wide  selection  of  rec- 
ords ...  64  in  all  —  from  Columbia  AND  many 
other  great  labels!  That's  right  —  you  not 
only  have  a  choice  of  best-selling  albums  by 
Columbia's  own  great  artists  —  but  also  the 
most  popular  albums  by  favorite  recording 
stars  from  many  other  record  companies. 

Furthermore,  the  selection  shown  here  is 
typical  of  the  wide  range  of  recorded  enter- 
tainment offered  to  all  members  each  and 
every  month.  So  whether  you  prefer  classical 
or  popular  music,  Broadway  hits  or  jazz  .  .  . 
you're  always  sure  of  finding  just  the  records 
you  want! 

TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  5  RECORDS  FOR  $1.97  -  fill 
in  and  mail  the  postage-free  card  provided. 
Be  sure  to  indicate  which  one  of  the  Club's 
four  Divisions  best  suits  your  musical  taste: 
Classical;  Listening  and  Dancing,  Broadway, 
Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies;  Jazz. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  Each  month  the 
Club's  staff  of  music  experts  selects  outstand- 
ing records  from  every  field  of  music.  These 


selections  are  fully  described  in  the  Club's 
entertaining  and  informative  music  Magazine, 
which  you  receive  free  each  month. 

You  may  accept  the  monthly  selection  for 
your  Division  . .  or  take  any  of  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  other  records  offered  in  the  Magazine, 
from  all  Divisions  . .  or  take  NO  record  in 
any  particular  month. 

Your  only  membership  obligation  is  to  pur- 
chase five  selections  from  the  more  than  200 
records  to  be  offered  in  the  coming  12  months. 
Thereafter,  you  have  no  further  obligation  to 
buy  any  additional  records  .  .  .  and  you  may 
discontinue  your  membership  at  any  time. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY.  If 

you  wish  to  continue  as  a  member  after  pur- 
chasing five  records,  you  will  receive  —  FREE 
—  a  Bonus  record  of  your  choice  for  every  two 
additional  selections  you  buy-a  50%  dividend! 

The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed 
to  you  at  the  regular  list  price  of  $3.98  (Classi- 
cal $4.98;  occasional  Original  Cast  recordings 
somewhat  higher),  plus  a  small  mailing  and 
handling  charge. 

MAIL  THE  POSTAGE-FREE  CARD  TODAY  to  re- 
ceive your  5  records  for  only  $1.97 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


DORIS  DAY 


MITCH  MILLER 


More  than  1,250,000  families  now  enjoy  the  music  program  of 
COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB  •  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Each  month  members 
have  a  wide  choice 
of  recordings  from 
every  field  of  music... 

★  CLASSICAL  *  POPULAR 

★  BROADWAY  HITS 

★  DANCE  MUSIC  *  JAZZ 


MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


ioholic  Spouse 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Department  of  Psychology 


DRINKING  HELPS 
CAUSE  ONE  FIFTH  OF 
ALL  DIVORCES 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

Vre  possessive  husbands  hard  to  live 
with? 

>  es,  especially  if  they  are  also 
moody,  suspicious  <i/i</  hanl  to  con- 
fide in. 

ASK  VOL  RSKI.K: 


Are  We  Ready 
for  Kii^amMiiciil'.'' 


Many  couples  arc  now  making 
plans  for  marriage  in  June.  Before  you 
-a\  the  linal  word,  there  arc  certain 
important  points  on  which  you  and 
your  fiance-to-be  should  !><■  in  close 
acc  ord.  Check  the  questions  below  to 
make  sure  thai  you  and  he  have  a 
clear  understanding  on  these  issues. 

\  re  you  two  agreed  on  : 

/.  Friends   and   social  acquaint- 
ances? 

2.  II  ays  of  dealing  with  your  fami- 
lies? 

■'I.  Matters  of  money  and  its  use? 

I.  tour  philosophies  of  life? 

.>.  Recreations  and  use  of  leisure? 

(>.  Mutters  of  conventionality? 

.  .  Everyday  courtesies  and  man- 
ners? 

H.  Feelings  anil  views  about  reli- 
gion? 

9.  Demonstrations  of  affection? 
10.  \\  hether  »r  not  t<>  have  chil- 
dren? 

Is  it  certain  1  hat : 

//.  lioth  families  will  approve  the 

engagement? 
12.  >  <m   two  share  many  eommon 

in  teres! s? 

I  I.  Xeither  has  a  serious  character 
ilefect? 

I  I.  He  is  fully  equipped  to  earn  a 
living? 

If  you  cannot  honestly  answer  these 
questions  "Yes"  or  "No,"  the  prob- 
abilities arc  that  your  courtship  has 
hern  too  short  to  consider  becoming 
engaged.  K\en  one  ""No*"  answer 
should  make  you  stop  ami  think,  and 
you  should  certainly  answer  "Vcs"  to 
at  least  twelve  of  the  items  before  you 
••nter  into  marriage. 


Included  among  the  millions  in  the  United  States  who  use 
alcohol  occasionally  or  regularly  are  some  five  million 
alcoholics — people  who  are  unable  to  control  their 
drinking.  Excessive  drinking  is  not  only  dangerous  and 
destructive  to  the  individual  hut  is  also  a  major  threat  to 
marital  happiness  and  family  stability. 

Since  the  legal  grounds  for  divorce  are  not  always  the 
actual  or  realistic  causes,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
many  divorces  can  be  attributed  to  drunkenness.  But  it  can 
be  estimated  that  excessive  drinking  is  either  a  primary 
or  contributing  factor  in  a  fifth  or  even  a  fourth  of  all  di- 
vorces. 

An  unhappy  wife  writes,  "Dick  and  I  have  been  married 
sixteen  years,  and  for  fourteen  he  has  been  an  alcoholic.  At 
first  I  thought  it  would  cure  itself  in  time,  but  instead  it  has 
got  worse.  He  used  to  spend  only  a  fourth  of  his  pay  for 
drink,  but  now  he  takes  half.  I  have  had  to  go  to  work  to 
have  enough  to  live  on.  I  suppose  he  loves  us,  but  it's  awful 
to  live  with  a  husband  who  keeps  going  downhill.  He  doesn't 
drink  until  the  day's  work  is  done,  but  I  don't  see  how  he 
holds  his  job  feeling  as  bad  as  he  does  every  morning.  I  just 
pray  that  lie  can  hold  on  till  the  children  are  grown,  because 
then  I  can  support  us  both." 

A  husband  writes,  "My  wife  never  drank  even  socially 
until  we  were  married,  but  once  she  started  there  was  no 
stopping  her.  She  has  been  an  alcoholic  for  five  years;  she 
drinks  every  day  and  usually  passes  out  if  we  go  on  a  party. 
I  have  tried  everything  from  psychiatry  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  but  she  doesn't  co-operate  because  she  insists 
she  is  nol  an  alcoholic.  Our  nine-year-old  son  is  ashamed 
of  her.  I  love  my  wife,  but  in  justice  to  my  son  I'm  afraid 
divorce  is  the  only  solution." 

Unfair  as  it  may  seem,  the  responsibility  for  solving  the 
problem  of  one  mate's  alcoholism  must  be  shared  by  the 
other.  For  the  alcoholic,  more  than  most  people,  is  beset 
by  feelings  of  insecurity,  pressure  and  isolation.  To  try  to 
bring  him  (or  her)  to  his  senses  by  withdrawing  affection 
is  likely  only  to  increase  his  sense  of  loneliness  and  mis- 
understanding and  drive  him  to  further  excesses.  Granted, 
it  is  difficult  to  continue  to  act  lovingh  Inward  a  husband 
who  seems  to  be  deliberately  wrecking  the  happiness  and  se- 
curity of  himself  and  his  family,  but  the  wife  who  wants 
to  help  her  husband  and  salvage  her  marriage  will  make  every 
efforl  to  do  so. 

Alcoholism  is  a  complex  disease.  An  established  habit 
of  social  drinking  may  easily  drift  into  alcoholism  if  some 
wanted  goal  is  not  attained  or  a  satisfying  way  of  life  is 
interrupted.  The  precipitating  cause  mav  be  an  unhappy 
marriage,  or  job  failure,  or  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  but  there 
is  always  some  predisposing  factor  in  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  Whatever  the  fundamental  cause  (and  this  can 
seldom  if  ever  be  determined),  the  sooner  the  problem  is 
recognized  for  what  it  is,  the  more  readily  it  can  be  solved, 
and  the  less  damage  is  done.  Most  alcoholics,  like  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  wrote  us,  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  they  have 
a  problem.  Instead,  they  comfort  themselves  by  noting  that 
they  drink  less  than  some  of  their  friends,  or  that  they  can 
stop  any  time  they  want. 

If  you  think  your  husband  is  drinking  too  much  (or  if 
you  suspect  that  you  are),  these  suggestions  may  help: 

Face  the  situation  and  resolve  to  cbeck  it  now. 

Share  the  responsibility  whether  you  drink  or  not,  for  al- 
most certainly  some  dissatisfaction  is  contributing  to  the 
urge  to  drink.  You  may  have  created  it,  or  may  be  able  to 
relieve  it. 

Seek  professional  help  with  a  special  knowledge  of  alcohol- 
ism as  soon  as  the  problem  threatens.  A  psychiatrist,  a 
physician  or  an  understanding  minister  may  be  helpful. 
If  your  husband  will  not  go  with  you,  go  alone.  By  working 
with  a  counselor,  you  may  find  ways  of  winning  your  mate's 
co-operation.  But  avoid  enlisting  the  help  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives; unless  they  have  special  knowledge  of  the  problem, 
their  efforts  are  likely  to  arouse  resentment  and  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Contort  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  try  to  interest  your 
husband  in  the  group.  A.  A.  has  often  succeeded  when  all 
other  approaches  have  failed. 

Look  at  your  marriage  with  a  critical  eye  to  see  if  there  is 
ivthin 
it  now. 


anything  unsatisfac  tory  about  i 


critical  eye 
it.  If  so,  do 


something  about 


\void  so,  ial  net  a  ions  w  here  there  i-  a  lot  of  drinking. 
Discuss  the  situation  with  your  mate  in  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation,  not  of  criticism.  Approach  it  as  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  not  as  a  crime  to  be  punished. 


Build  his  ego.  This  may  seem  unreasonable,  since  his  be- 
havior suggests  selfishness  and  egotism,  but  actually  his 
self-esteem  is  shattered.  Praise  his  good  qualities  and  try  to 
ignore  his  defects. 

Be  generous  with  affection.  Assurance  of  your  love  will  be 
his  greatest  support  in  his  struggle  to  overcome  his  problem. 

Drinking  is  no  respecter  of  income,  status  or  occupation. 
In  fact,  its  danger  is  greater  in  the  high-  than  in  the  low- 
income  levels.  Despite  the  common  belief  that  onlv  whiskv 
drinkers  become  alcoholics,  the  fact  is  that  nearly  half  of 
all  heavy  drinkers  are  addicted  to  beer  or  wine.  Drinking 
is  on  the  increase  among  both  sexes.  As  a  parent,  remember 
that  children  learn  better  by  example  than  by  precept. 

'  \\  E  \KI.  [NCOMPATffiLE" 

I am  writing  you  in  desperation  because  I  can't  discuss  my 
[problem  with  anyone,  least  of  all  my  husband.  We  were 
married  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  eighteen  and  he 
twenty-seven.  We  love  each  other  deeply,  and  are  well- 
matched  in  religion,  backgrounds,  and  so  on  Everyone 
thinks  we  are  completely  happy,  and  in  most  ways  we  are. 
But  sexually  we  are  entirely  incompatible. 

"I  am  more  ardent-natured  than  he,  but  I  could  take  that 
if  occasionally  I  had  satisfaction.  He  knows  I'm  not  satisfied, 
but  if  I  told  him  how  deeply  I  feel,  his  confidence  would  be 
shattered.  (He  was  very  unsure  of  himself  at  first,  and  it  was 
a  full  week  before  our  marriage  was  consummated.)  Just 
a  smile  or  a  touch  puts  me  in  the  mood.  But  he  doesn't 
waste  time  in  affectionate  preliminaries;  when  he  starts  mak- 
ing love,  he  is  so  rough  and  impatient  that  I  freeze  up. 
Afterward  I  feel  resentful  and  frustrated,  and  I'm  afraid 
gradually  I  will  lose  my  love  for  him. 

"I  hinted  at  this  to  my  doctor,  and  he  gave  me  a  book  to 
read,  but  it  was  no  use.  Please  help  me  before  I  lose  all  in- 
terest in  the  sexual  side  of  marriage." 

Since  there  was  no  marriage  counselor  within  reach  of 
this  young  wife,  we  sent  her  our  marriage  tests,  and  ex- 
changed additional  letters.  From  this  information,  it  ap- 
peared that  although  the  marriage  was  still  happy,  the  quality 
of  her  relationship  with  her  husband — and  therefore  the 
marriage  itself — was  being  threatened  by  poor  sexual  ad- 
justment. Undoubtedly  she  was  right  in  thinking  her  hus- 
band's inaptitude  partly  responsible.  But  what  she  did  not 
realize  was  that  her  own  lack  of  responsiveness  was  partly  to 
blame;  for  the  questionnaire  revealed  that  she  was  sexually 

les-  res]  sive  than  three  fourths  of  wives. 

Though  she  disclaims  being  inhibited  or  repressed,  she 
could  only  hint  at  the  problem  to  her  physician,  and  she 
"freezes  up"  when  her  husband's  love-making  doesn't 
please  her.  I  urther.  her  background  was  not  one  to  foster 
a  healthy,  easy  sexual  adjustment. 

Her  inability  to  share  her  problem  with  her  husband 
creates  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  understanding.  She  may 
need  outside  help  in  removing  this  block.  Since  no  counselor 
is  available,  she  must  turn  elsewhere. 

She  should  consult  her  physician,  describing  the  situation 
full) .  If  embarrassment  hampers  her,  she  should  present  the 
facts  by  letter  prior  to  her  appointment.  Then  he  will  be 
able  to  discuss  the  problem  with  her  realistically,  and  later 
with  her  husband.  Aside  from  the  specific  information  he 
provides,  the  mere  fact  of  having  discussed  it  with  a  third 
party  may  make  it  easier  for  husband  and  wife  to  talk  to 
each  other. 

Books  can  he  helpful,  especially  if  read  by  both  husband 
and  wife  to  improve  communication.  With  a  common  fund 
of  knowledge,  discussion  becomes  easier.  No  problem  in 
marriage,  sexual  or  otherwise,  can  be  resolved  until  husband 
and  wife  share  the  responsibility,  confide  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  co-operate  in  reaching  a  solution. 

Differences  between  male  and  female  should  be  recognized 
and  accepted.  T\  piealh  .  women  are  less  easily  aroused  than 
men.  That  is  part  of  the  difficulty  between  this  young  wife 
and  her  husband.  But  there  is  no  particular  pattern  that  ap- 
plies to  every  couple.  Each  husband  and  wife  must  learn 
together  what  is  most  pleasing  and  satisfying  to  them.  Here 
again,  the  role  of  communication  is  vital. 

Sex  is  by  no  means  the  sum  and  substance  of  marriage. 
When  everything  else  is  going  well,  an  unsatisfactory  physi- 
cal relationship  can  be  tolerated.  Bui  dissatisfaction  of  any 
kind  can  be  a  threat  to  happiness.  And  no  problem  is  more 
crucial  than  an  unrewarding  physical  relationship,  since 
tensions  in  this  area  of  marriage  slowly  but  surely  affect 
other  areas  of  adjustment. 


Pour  in  Hunt'' sauce  and  you  pour  in 
a  pound  of  whole,  ripe  tomatoes 
simmered  to  a  thick,  smooth  sauce  — 
spiced  just  right.  It's  the 
modern  way  to  cook  with  tomato! 


SKILLET  BARBECUED  PORK  CHOPS 

4-6  pork  chops  (2  lbs.) 

1  tablesp.  pure  vegetable  oil,  such  as  Wesson 

l/i  cup  chopped  celery      2  tablesp.  brown  sugar 

2  tablesp.  lemon  juice      l/2  teasp.  dry  mustard 
}/2  teasp.  salt      %  teasp.  pepper 

2  8-oz.  cans  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 


In  a  large  skillet  with  a  tight-fitting  lid.  brown  chops 
in  oil  over  medium  heai.  approximately  5  minutes  on 
each  side.  Drain  off  excess  fat.  Sprinkle  celery,  brown 
sugar,  lemon  juice  and  seasonings  evenly  over  chops. 
Pour  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  over  all.  Cover;  simmer  over 
low  heat  1  hour,  or  until  chops  are  tender. 

©  1961  by  Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerlon,  Calif. 


Hunt... for  the  best 
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WHEN 


Ml 

LET  A  DeVilbiss 

VAPORIZER  BE 
YOUR  BABY'S  NURSE 

For  more  effective  trouble-free 
steam,  mothers  prefer 
DeVilbiss  .  .  .  the  vaporizer 
most  doctors  prescribe  .  .  . 
the  vaporizer  with  exclusive, 
long  life  features.  Four  new 
models  from  $3.95.  Ask 
your  druggist! 


the  DeVilbiss  company 

SOMERSET,  PENNSYLVANIA 


America's  Most  Popular  Nurser 

evenf/o 


More  mothers  use 
evenf/o  than  all  other 
nursers  combined . . . 
according  to 
independent  surveys 

Mrs.  Wm.  Herchenrider  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  writes:  "All  my 
neighbors  advised  me  to  get 
Evenflo  nursers  for 
my  daughter,  Heidi. 
Evenflo  is  easier  to 
nurse,  handier  to  use; 
that's  why  it's  best 
for  baby." 
Write  for  free  for- 
mula preparation 
booklet  to  Evenflo. 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Complete  nursers 
Glass — only  25f 
Plastic—  mm 
only  39*  BVOntlO 


"I  can't  pick  you  up,  dear. 
You  drove  to  work  this  morning." 


There's  a  man  in  the  house 


By  HARLAN  MILLER 

Our  town's  schemingest  matron  yearns  to  marry 
her  four  daughters  off  to  La  Jolla  and  Cape  Cod, 
Sarasota  and  Seattle.  "It'll  make  our  visits  to  'em 
so  much  more  seasonal!"  she  explains. 

Imagine  my  glee  when  Harlan  Ill's  baby  sitter 
turns  out  to  be  a  girl  named  Caresse.  A  teen- 
angel,  obviously! 

"Every  winter,"  confides  Betty  Comfort,  sorting 
the  Christmas  cards,  "when  my  giant  amaryllis 
bulb  blooms,  it  stuns  my  husband.  He  acts  awed, 
as  if  I  were  a  female  Luther  Burhunk. 

Beef  tongue  is  one  of  my  favorite  snacks,  but 
young  Patrick  Stevens  at  six  dislikes  its  aroma  on 
the  stove.  We'll  have  to  learn  how  to  grill  it  out- 
doors. 

My  sons  are  battled  when  I  tell  "em  the  father-and- 
son  relationship  is  one  of  the  strangest  in  all  Na- 
ture. If  they  don't  believe  it,  let  'em  read  Tom 
Matthews'*  brilliant  \nme  and  Address,  the  part 
about  his  father. 

Never  honk  your  horn  at  a  couple  you  see  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  car.  Probably  they  haven't  been 
married  a  year;  or  not  at  all. 

At  last  my  Dream  Girl  is  avenged  for  the  kidding 
from  me  about  the  §600  drapes  she  bought  the 
year  we  were  married:  she  showed  me  a  set  of 
four  curtains  in  a  restored  Colonial  Williams- 
burg dining  room  which  cost  a  cool  $2000. 

From  an  ancient  book  of  etiquette  I  learn  our 
male  forebears  didn't  stop  a  feminine  acquaint- 
ance met  on  the  street  to  chat  with  her;  they 
turned  around  and  walked  in  her  direction. 

1  do  a  glad  double-take  when  I  encounter  one  of 
our  old  ami  well-beloved  pieces  of  furniture  in 
our  son  -  or  daughter's  home.  (In  my  hc-iil  I 
know  they  display  it  during  our  visit  to  please  us.) 


On  our  last  cross-country  trip  we  commanded  each 
other  to  fasten  safety  belts  before  we'd  start  the 
car.  After  3000  miles  we  agree  that  (who  cares 
about  collisions?)  a  tight  belt  makes  the  seat  more 
comfortable. 

Annoyed  by  a  carnival  ballyhoo  for  25-cent  "foot 
long"  hot  dogs,  our  stingiest  millionaire  took  his 
son  s  ruler  and  measured  "em.  He  found  several  un- 
der ten  inches  and  refused  to  paymore'n21  cents. 

Two  of  the  village  nabobs  have  built  heated  out- 
door swimming  pools  where  they  swim  all  win- 
ter, so  they  say,  until  they  dash  off  to  Nassau  or 
Puerto  Rico. 

I'm  doghoused  because  I  let  Patrick  eat  three  des- 
serts at  the  club's  monthly  "all-you-can-eat"  din- 
ner. My  rebuttal:  the  slim  lad  merely  had  fruit 
compote  w  ith  ice  cream  on  it  and  a  bit  of  cake. 

We've  encountered  a  brave-new-world  motel  with 
two  washbowls  and  two  showers — one  low,  for 
the  children.  But  no  hook  in  the  bathroom  to 
hang  anything  on! 

"I  decline  to  light  a  cigarette  for  a  pretty  girl," 
confesses  Peter  Comfort  at  his  morning  coffee 
break,  "since  I  gave  up  smoking.  .  .  .  Unless  she's 
an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  who  broadcasts  on  mv 
wave  length." 

.  .  .  When  our  collegian  offers  to  let  me  wear  one  of 

his  sweaters  all  winter, 
.  .  .  Or  my  daughter-in-law  herself  upholsters  an 

antique  sofa  her  mother  gave  her, 
.  .  .  And  my  son-in-law  learns  to  play  (up  to  a 

point)  three  musical  instruments, 
.  .  .  Or  Patrick  concedes  that  boiled  tongue  tastes 

better 'n  it  smells, 
.  .  .  And  my  Dream  Girl  phones  to  ask  me  if  I 

forgot  to  go  to  lunch, 
Then  I  waive  another  goose-hunting  trip  and 

drive  too  fast  on  my  way  home. 


UARY,  1961 


Today's  new  tender  Prunes 
have  a  fresh,  different 
taste.  If  you  haven't  eaten 
prunes  since  you  were 
a  child,  you'll  hardly 
recognize  them.  They're 
such  a  delightful  way  to 
start  each  morning. 


How  long  since  you 
felt  like  this?  Brimful 
of  life  and  full  of  the 
fun  of  fitness?  The 
natural  fruit  sugar  in 
California  Prunes  helps 
the  whole  family  feel 
youthful  and  energetic. 


sweet  delight 
of  Prunes  and 
whipped 
cream 


PRUNE  SHORTCAKE 


1  ib.  California  Prunes, 
cooked  and  pitted 

2  cups  Bisquick 
2  Tbsps.  sugar 
1  egg,  beaten 


3  to  4  Tbsps.  salad  oil 
l/3  cup  orange  juice 
Y3  cup  water 
Butter 

Whipped  Cream 


Place  Bisquick  in  a  bowl;  mix  in  sugar  and  orange  peel.  Add  combined 
beaten  egg,  oil,  orange  juice  and  water.  With  a  fork,  beat  15  strokes. 
Turn  onto  lightly  floured  board  and  knead  8  to  10  times.  Roll  or  pat 
dough  to  Vz-inch  thickness.  Cut  out  12  biscuits.  Place  6  on  a  cookie 
sheet;  dot  with  butter,  then  top  with  remaining  6  biscuits.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  (450  F)  for  about  10  minutes.  Spoon  prunes  and  whipped 
cream  between  layers  of  individual  shortcakes,  and  over  top.  Serves  6. 


Discover  the  bright}  new  taste  op  today's 


PRUNE 


TfHE  CALIFORNIA  WONDER-FRUT  ,„ 


FORNIA  PRUNE  ADVISORY  BOARD 
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XALWAVS 
JUST  MY  SIZE 


1  WEAVE  GAUZE 

DIAPERS 

STRETCHABILITY 

renews  itself  with  each  washing 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

for  maximum  protection 

BETTER  FIT 

for  all  size  babies 

EASIER  PINNING 

overlaps  easily — the  stretch  does  it! 

NO  BINDING 

expands  with  baby's  tummy 

LESS  BULK 

more  comfortable,  streamlined  size 

Curity  washes  softer,  smoother  in 
quality  products  like  Ivory  Snow, 
Ivory  Flakes  or  Dash  Detergent. 
Don't  forget  Curity  dress-up  diapers 
and  double  duty  night  diapers,  too. 
At  leading  stores  and  diaper  services. 


All  Curity  Diapers 
DRY  FASTER 
WASH  EASIER 
ABSORB  MORE 
WEAR  LONGER 


1  Olr 


TMB  KEIVDALL  COMPANY 

P.O.  11395-  Dept.  JI1 
Chorlotte  9,  North  Carolina 
Enclosed  it  25c  (coinj  only)  for  o  new  Curity  Stretch 
Weave  Gauzo  Diaper.  Print  clearly.  Only  one  to  o 
family. 

Name   


ArJrlrei*. 

City  


State 


Good  in  United  Stotei  and  Canada. 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS 
WITH  MOTHERS 


Though  the  adolescent  is 
more  tempted  than  people  of 
younger  and  older  ages  to 
be  sulky  or  critical,  he  bene- 
fits like  everyone  else  by  be- 
ing around  individuals  who 
insist,  in  a  cheerful,  digni- 
fied nay,  on  being  treated 
politely  and  considerately.'''' 


Why  are  some  adolescents  so  disagreeable? 


By  BENJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.D. 

Why  is  il  I  hat  so  much  of  the  behavior  of  children 
which  offends  the  community  is  concentrated  in  the 
adolescent  years?  The  sharpest  peak  in  the  statistics 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
Iwecn  the  offenses  of  girls  and  those  of  boys.  Boys 
gel  into  trouble  mainly  through  aggressive  acts  such 
as  stealing  and  deslructiveness,  and  by  delving  the 
school-attendance  laws.  A  few  of  them  are  prone  to 
violence  or  cruelty.  Only  rarely  do  you  hear  of  girls 
who  arc  capable  of  such  open  aggressiveness.  The 
majority  of  girls  in  courl  are  (here  because  of  sexual 
behavior  which  the  parents  can  t  control  or  because 
of  running  away  from  home.  In  other  words,  girls 
alarm  and  defy  their  parents,  whereas  boys  threaten 
society. 

In  some  eases  girls  become  involved  in  disap- 
proved sexual  behavior  mainly  because  they  have 
been  unloved  and  neglected  since  infancy  and  as  a 
result  have  no  standards  which  exert  control  over 
their  impulses.  However,  in  many  other  cases  the 
motivation  is  more  complex,  even  though  poor 
standards  and  insufficient  affection  pla\  some  pari. 
There  are  girls  who  protest  too  loudly  to  court  work- 
ers thai  their  parents  give  them  no  affection  or  treat 
I  hem  harshly,  which  suggests  thai  one  of  their  deeper 
motives  is  to  hurl  and  shame  I  heir  parents.  And 
when  a  girl  talks  most  bitterly  against  her  father  for 


showing  her  no  approval,  you  can  see  that  she  has 
found  a  perfect  revenge  in  flaunting  an  affair  w  ith  a 
man  whom  he  detests.  Psychiatric  study  shows  that 
the  intensified  rivalry  that  adolescent  daughters  and 
their  mothers  often  feel  toward  each  other  helps  to 
explain  the  particular  way  girls  get  into  trouble. 
There  are  cases  in  w  hich  it  becomes  clear  that  a  girl 
suddenly,  foolishly,  defiantly  exposes  herself  to  preg- 
nancv,  with  a  boy  or  man  who  means  little  to  her, 
w  hen  she  discovers  that  her  mother  is  going  to  have 
a  baby.  Another  girl  goes  looking  for  trouble  when 
her  divorced  or  widowed  mother  acquires  an  intimate 
man  friend.  Social  workers  in  homes  for  illegitimately 
pregnant  girls  are  familiar  with  the  common  prob- 
lem of  the  girl  who  angrily  storms  out  and  involves 
herself  with  a  man  after  her  mother  has  unjustifiably 
accused  her  of  immorality. 

In  such  cases  as  these  (and  I  am  not  including 
oilier,  undelianl  types  of  illegitimate  pregnancy),  the 
sexual  maim  ing  of  the  girl  does  not  create  a  problem 
primarily  because  of  the  attraction  to  other  men  and 
boys.  Rather  il  intensifies  all  ihe  disturbed  feelings 
she  has  had  for  her  parents  since  early  childhood. 
More  specific  alls .  il  heightens  her  competitiveness 
with  her  mother  and  convinces  her  that  now  it's  her 
turn  to  have  the  attention  of  men,  with  all  that  this 
implies.  And  when  a  daughter  begins  to  turn  into  an 
attractive  young  thing,  it      continued  on  page  24 


Running  away  may  neatly  serve  several  ends:  it  offers  adventure,  it  tortures 
the  parents,  and  makes  the  neighbors  wonder  how  mean  the  parents  have  been. 


Only 
4-HOUR 
relief  with 
tablets 


Full 

10-HOUR 
relief  with 
VapoRub 


GO  TO  BED  WITH  A  COLD 


. .  .without  Vicks  VapoRub 


Only  the  VapoRub  way  gives  10-hour  "sleep-thru"  relief 
in  nose,  throat,  chest. .  .works  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
aspirin  or  ordinary  cold  tablets 

iVhy  wake  up  coughing  and  congested  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
'ou  have  a  cold?  Make  sure  you  get  all-night  relief— not  just  the  4-hour 
iction  of  tablets. 

lub  your  chest,  throat  and  neck  with  soothing  Vicks  VapoRub.  Instantly, 

ts  comforting  warmth  eases  your  tight  sore  muscles.  Rub  it  over  painfully 

:ongested  sinuses,  too  . . .  dab  it  around  the  nose  to  breathe  easier. 

^or  10  full  hours,  penetrating  vapor  medications  relieve  inside  congested 

lead  passages,  sore  throat,  deep  inside  congested  bronchial  areas.  All 

light,  VapoRub  works  to  clear  mucus,  calm  coughs,  break  up  congestion. 

-lelps  you  sleep  undisturbed  and  wake  up  feeling  so  much  better. 

For  every  cold,  for  all  the  family,  remember  .  .  .  never  go  to  bed  with  a 

:old  without  Vicks  VapoRub. 


Relieves  10  hours 
while  you  sleep 


Inside  stuffy 
NOSE 

Inside  sore 
THROAT 

Inside  tight 
CHEST 


Medicates  cold  congested  nose,  throat,  chest 

all  at  once  ...  all  night  long.  VapoRub's  deep  penetrating 
vapor  medications  start  relieving  in  7  seconds,  keep  on  re- 
lieving for  10  hours.  Nothing  to  over-stimulate  you  or 
upset  your  stomach. 


Vicks  VapoRub 


World's  most  widely  used  colds  medication  .  .  .  use  as  a  rub,  in  steam,  around  the  nose. 


Fresh-sh-sh-sh 

...whispers 

Wesson, 
as  it 
pours 


WESSON  VINEYARD  CHICKEN 


Coat  pieces  of  2x/2  pound  fryer  chicken  with  mixture  of  l/2  cup 
finely  crushed  corn  flakes,  \i  cup  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Fry  in 
1-inch  Wesson  until  tender.  Meanwhile,  in  a  saucepan  slowly  cook 
1  small  chopped  onion  in  2  tablesp.  Wesson  5  minutes.  Stir  in 
1  tablesp.  cornstarch,  then  1  cup  chicken  broth  or  bouillon, 
1  teasp.  each — grated  orange  peel,  brown  sugar.  Stir  while  mixture 
boils  and  thickens.  Add      cup  orange  juice,  1  cup  fresh  or 
canned  seedless  grapes,  2  tablesp.  chopped  parsley,  salt  to  taste. 
Heat  and  serve  with  chicken.  4  servings  at  550  calories  each. 

When  your  physician  recommends  modifying  your  diet  and  specifies  pure  vegetable  oil  to 
replace  solid  fats,  poly-unsaturated  Wesson  is  unexcelled  among  all  leading  brands. 


New  Wesson  label  reveals  packaging  secret! 


For  many  months  now  we  have  been 
packing  Wesson  with  an  invisible  "seal" 
between  the  oiVs  surface  and  the  cap. 
It  locks  in  the  precious  freshness  of  Wesson 
as  no  other  bottling  method  can . . .  allows 
not  a  breath  of  air  in  the  bottle  until 
the  moment  you  uncap  it. 

You  can't  see  the  "seal"  but  it's  there, 
more  effective  even  than  vacuum  packing. 
And  it  brings  Wesson  to  you  at  the 
very  peak  of  its  delicacy. 


Wesson  fresh!  Wesson  light! 
You  see  it  as  you  pour  it.  Your 
taste  tells  you  how  Wesson  brightens 
any  food  flavor  it  touches. 

How  good  to  know,  too,  that  you  cut 
down  on  saturated  fat  in  your  skillet 
every  time  you  use  Wesson  instead 
of  solid  shortening!  You  see,  shortening 
is  hydrogenated  which  makes  it  a  solid  fat. 
But  Wesson  is  never  hydrogenated  and 
so  it  is  poly-unsaturated  as  only 
pure  vegetable  oil  can  be. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOI  R  N  \l 


■ 


^    getting  to  know  baby 

pr  bringing  up  baby11  hints 

 Collected  by  Mrs.  Dan  Oerber  (Mother  of  5) 


ifhat  about  jealousy  in  the 

der  child  ?  This  often  occurs  when 
aby  #2  or  3  comes  along.  Here  are 
>me  suggestions  to  help  you  minimize 
le  problem— right  from  the  start: 

Bring  a  little  gift  home  from  the 
ospital  for  each  of  the  other 
lildren.  Tell  them  it's  from  their 
ew  brother  or  sister. 

Assign  simple  tasks,  such  as  folding 
iapers,  fetching  lotion,  etc.,  to  the 
Ider  children.  Sharing  the  care  is  fun 
.and  it  helps  curb  jealous  reactions. 

^.s  baby  learns  to  eat  from  a 
soon,  he'll  probably  start  with 
sreal.  For  easy-to-digest  nourish- 
lent  and  happy-eating  variety 
erber  prepares  Rice,  Barley  and 
atmeal  in  strained,  ready-to-serve 
)rm.  Also  Mixed  Cereal  and  High 
rotein  Cereal.  All  are  enriched  with 
on,  B-vitamins  and  calcium, 
hey  stir  to  a  creamy-smooth  texture 
i  seconds. 


New!  Cereal  With! 

With  what  ?  With  Applesauce  and 
Bananas.  Now,  you  can  get  Gerber 
Strained  Oatmeal  (and  Mixed 
Cereal)  smoothly  blended  with  fruit, 
for  a  nice,  moist  texture.  Ready 
to  serve— no  mixing  needed.  New 
variations  to  keep  baby  interested 
in  nourishing  cereals. 

Love  blossoms  when  you 

teach  and  supervise  simple,  gentle 
group  games  for  the  bigger 
"small-fry"  to  enjoy  and  share 
with  the  new  baby. 

a.  Why  juices  for  baby  ? 

A.  For  the  vitamin  C  he  needs  daily. 

That's  the  vitamin  for  strong 
teeth,  sound  gums  and  body 
tissues.  Gerber  juices  are  rich  in 
this  important  vitamin.  All  6 
are  pasteurized  for  baby's 
protection,  and  ready  to  sip  from 
spoon,  bottle  or  cup. 


Here  at  Gerber  we 

carefully  prepare  over  100 
cereals,  strained  and  junior 
foods,  to  meet  your  baby's 
nutritional  needs.  We're 
proud  to  say: 

Babies  are  our 
business . . .  our 
only  business!" 


FREMONT,  MICHIGAN 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20 

may  arouse  in  her  mother  feelings  of  envy  and 
spite  of  which  she  is  quite  unconscious. 

Even  in  smoothly  running  families  you  can 
often  see  subtle  signs  of  this  rivalry.  An  adoles- 
cent daughter  may  act  quite  indignant  when 
told  that  her  mother  is  pregnant,  as  if  the 
mother  should  be  way  beyond  "that  sort  of 
thing";  or  be  sharply  critical  if  she  thinks  her 
mother  is  being  too  kittenish  in  clothes  or 
manner:  or  make  a  great  show  of  how  much 
better  she  understands  and  treats  her  father 
than  her  mother  does.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
more  open  jealousy  of  the  three-  or  four-year- 
old  girl  for  her  father's  attention,  which  is 
partly  suppressed  after  the  age  of  five  or  six. 
But  under  the  urging  of  the  glandular  changes 
it  emerges  again  temporarily  in  the  teen  years. 
This  helps  to  explain  why  many  adolescent 
girls  are  so  disagreeable  to  their  mothers.  They 
feel  antagonistic,  but  they  also  feel  guilty 
about  it  and  are  asking  for  punishment.  It  also 
explains  why  an  occasional  girl  acts  outra- 
geously critical  of  her  father:  she  may  be  try- 
ing to  cover  her  positive  feelings  w  ith  negative 
ones,  just  as  adults  sometimes  do  when  un- 
willing to  admit  attraction;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  may  be  provoking  him  to  pay  her 
some  rough  attention.  I  remember  a  girl  from 
a  conventional  family  who  screamed  at  her 
father  that  he  was  a  henpecked  weakling,  until 
he  found  himself  slapping  her  in  the  face. 
Eventually  the  adolescent  discovers  movie 
actors  and  entertainers  and  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  absorb  her  romantic  feelings, 
and  then  she  badgers  her  father  and  mother 
less. 

Running  away  from  home  appeals  to  a  girl 
who  does  not  have  a  good  relationship  with 
parents,  or  a  stable  personality,  but  who  is  not 
bold  enough  to  be  defiant  at  home.  It 
may  neatly  serve  several  needs.  It  offers 
the  lure  of  adventure.  It  tortures  the  par- 
ents with  anxiety  and  makes  the  neighbors 
wonder  how  mean  the  parents  have  been. 
In  the  child's  fantasies  it  may  signify  a 
search  for  ideal  parent  substitutes  who  will 
provide  boundless  love,  understanding,  ap- 
proval, possessions,  privileges,  and  ask  noth- 
ing in  return. 

Running  away  is  a  very  exaggerated  so- 
lution to  the  common  complaint  of  adoles- 
cents, even  in  stable  families,  that  their  parents 
don't  understand  them.  I  remember  a  maga- 
zine article  which  reported  on  a  questionnaire 
survey  of  thousands  of  adolescents  of  various 
ages,  showing  that  there  was  a  sharp  peak  in 
the  frequency  with  which  they  complained  of 
not  being  understood,  around  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  younger  and  older  ages  there  was  much 
less  of  this  feeling.  The  author  concluded  that 
something  drastic  needed  to  be  done  by  Amer- 
ican parents  to  overcome  this  lack  of  under- 
standing. 

To  me  it  doesn't  seem  logical  that  par- 
ents who  understand  their  children  well 
enough  at  thirteen  and  eighteen  will  develop 
any  sudden  gap  in  their  knowledge  of  them 
when  they  are  fifteen.  Rather  it  must  be  a  nor- 
mal aspect  of  middle  adolescence  to  feel  mis- 
understood by  parents.  I  think  it  is  really  a 
reflection  of  the  child's  pulling  away  from  his 
parents.  He  is  cutting  off  old  attachments  and 
dependency  in  order  to  achieve  a  sounder  in- 
dependence. And  I  think  it's  quite  natural  that 
he  should  have  to  blame  this  sense  of  aliena- 
tion on  the  parents. 

In  a  similar  way  there  are  shy  adoles- 
cents who  are  so  scared  of  not  being  able 
to  measure  up  to  the  new  demands  of  social 
and  romantic  life  that  they  don't  dare  partic- 
ipate, but  who'd  never  admit  it  in  a  thousand 
years.  Instead  they  insist  that  it  is  their  par- 
ents who  won't  let  them  go  to  parties  or  on 
dates. 

The  direct  influence  of  sexual  development 
on  boys  with  severe  personality  disturbances 
involving  cruelty  is  shown  in  sex  crimes.  They 
are  rare  compared  with  milder  delinquencies, 
but  they  are  widely  publicized. 

The  indirect  effects  are  much  more  visible. 
A  basic  concern  in  all  boys  and  men  is  to  con- 
vince the  world— and,  more  importantly,  to 
convince  themselves— of  their  virility.  Virility 
in  the  specifically  sexual  sphere  is  only  one 
aspect  of  this  concern.  It  is  more  evident  in  the 


male's  ambition  to  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  his  occupation,  in  skills,  in  strength,  in 
courage,  in  toughness,  in  earning  money,  in 
providing  for  his  family. 

The  need  to  prove  his  manliness  is  particu- 
larly compelling  for  a  male  in  adolescence.  His 
development  has  come  quite  abruptly.  He  feels 
embarrassed  by  his  closeness  still  to  childhood. 
He  is  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of 
his  parents,  his  teachers  and  the  law  he  is  still  a 
dependent  minor.  There  are  not  many  oppor- 
tunities for  a  convincing  demonstration,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  the  outstanding  athlete.  The 
automobile  becomes  particularly  important 
for  the  adolescent  as  a  symbol  of  power,  as  a 
way  to  impress  girls,  to  demonstrate  skill  and 
bravery,  to  compete  with  other  drivers,  even* 
if  he  has  to  risk  his  life  or  break  the  law  to  do* 
so.  Cigarette  smoking  doesn't  start  as  a  habit 
or  as  a  taste — it  can  only  be  an  assertion  of 
manliness  and  perhaps  also  a  defiance  of  the 
parents'  rules. 

The  well-adjusted  adolescents  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  extracurricular  activities  and  in  dat- 
ing have  sufficient  basis  to  bide  their  time 


Marriage  is  the  public  declaration 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  that  they 
have  formed  a  secret  alliance,  with 
the  intention  to  belong  to,  and 
share  with  each  other,  a  mystical 
estate:  mystical  exactly  in  the 
sense  that  the  real  experience  can- 
not be  communicated  to  others, 
nor  explained  even  to  oneself  on 
rational  8rounds.KATHER|NE  p0RTER 


while  they  dream  optimistically  about  the  fu- 
ture. Other  boys,  who  have  less  aptitude  for 
demonstrating  prowess  but  who  have  parents 
who  set  high  ideals,  can  discipline  their  drives 
into  academic,  intellectual,  scientific,  artistic 
pursuits. 

But  the  balance  is  different  for  boys  who 
grow  up  with  parents  who  have  no  conviction 
about  the  importance  of  education  and  the 
planning  of  a  career,  or.  worse  still,  with  par- 
ents who  show  little  devotion  to  their  children 
and  expect  little  from  them.  Then  the  adoles- 
cent's impulse  to  prove  his  virility  at  once  is 
given  freer  rein,  and  it  is  at  least  a  partial 
motive  in  much  of  the  truancy,  mischief  and 
theft  of  this  age  period.  One  boy  suggests  an 
illegal  escapade  to  the  group,  and  the  need  of 
each  to  prove  himself  in  his  own  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  others  urges  him  to  agree.  The 
defiance  of  authorities  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
satisfaction. 

When  discussing  the  delinquency  of  girls  I 
emphasized  the  unconscious  rivalry  between 
unstable  daughters  and  their  mothers,  and  the 
revenge  of  daughters  against  their  unattentive 
fathers.  Is  there  anything  which  corresponds 
to  this  in  boys?  We  know  from  psychoanalytic 
investigations,  pioneered  by  Freud,  that  a  boy 
feels  rivalry  with  his  father  for  the  attention  of 
his  mother  in  the  three-to-five-year-old  period 
and  that  the  anxieties  aroused  by  this  "Oedipus 
complex"  cause  the  whole  matter  to  be  vigor- 
ously repressed  into  the  boy's  unconscious 
mind.  This  results  in  most  boys  in  an  intense 
taboo  which  makes  them  shun  expressions  of 
physical  affection  between  themselves  and 
their  mothers,  not  only  in  the  latency  period 
between  six  and  twelve  years  but  in  adoles- 
cence too.  You  don't  see  many  boys  patting 
their  mothers  on  the  head  or  calling  them  by 
pet  names,  the  way  girls  often  do  to  their  fa- 
thers. The  original  meaning  of  the  rivalry 
stays  deeply  repressed,  but  the  competitive- 
ness with  the  father  comes  to  the  surface 
in  regard  to  games,  skills  and  success  in  ca- 
reers. In  most  families  a  boy's  awe  of  his 
father  is  stronger  than  a  girl's  awe  of  her 
mother,  so  there  is  less  squabbling  and  open 
needling.  A  boy's  apt  to  just  sulk  when  he's 
mad  at  his  old  man. 

The  rivalry  of  sons  with  their  fathers  may 
not  often  cause  open  family  turmoil,  but  it 
very  frequently  disturbs  a  boy's  academic 
progress,  in  families  with  high  educational 
standards.  This  is  not  delinquency,  but  in  a 
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COLORSLIDE 
PROJECTOR 

with  a  one-year 
Charter  Subscription  to  the 

PANORAMA  COLORSLIDE 
TRAVEL  PROGRAM 

This  amazing  electric  Colorslide  Projector 
is  specially  designed  to  show  the  single- 
frame  35mm  Panorama  Colorslides.  It  pro- 
jects large,  brilliant,  full-color  images  just 
a  few  feet  from  where  you  sit. 
It  is  so  simple  and  safe  that 
even  a  child  can  operate  it 


Visit  FRANCE,  JAPAN,  U.S.S.R., 
ITALY,  MEXICO,  etc. 

-in  Living  Color  and  Sound!  SjBj- 

with  CHARLES  BOYER,  EDWARD  R.  MURROW         *        £^^fl  J 
and  many  others  as  your  guides!  /      -  :*m 


FRANCE  \^ 


Now  — through  the  miracle  of  sight-and- 
sound  travelogues  you  can  explore 
a  different  foreign  land  every  month 
—  in  your  own  home  — with  Charles  Boyer, 
Edward  R.  Murrow  and  other 
famous  personalities  as  your  guides! 


YOUR  FIRST  VISIT  IS  TO  FRANCE  - 

with  CHARLES  BOYER  as  your  guide! 

As  you  travel  from  the  bohemian 
charm  of  Montmartre  ...  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  Notre  Dame  and  Mont 
Saint  Michel,  you  hear  Charles  Boyer 
make  clear  why  this  nation  —  which 
has  produced  Napoleon,  painters, 
poets,  kings,  saints,  and  the  world's 
most  beautiful  women  —  is  acclaimed 
"La  Belle  France"! 


AMONG  THE  COUNTRIES  YOU  WILL  TOUR 


lagine  touring  the  world  with  an  experienced  guide 
ho  takes  you  to  all  the  exciting  places  you've 
•earned  of  seeing  .  .  .  and  reveals  the  fascinating, 
tie-known  corners  few  tourists  ever  get  to  visit! 

You  will  stand  in  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  .  .  . 

tend  a  colorful  Hawaiian  "Iuau"  .  .  .  visit  a  holy 

indu  temple  ...  be  serenaded  by  a  Venetian  gondo- 

:r.  You  will  thrill  to  the  colorful,  exciting  Aztec 

ume  Dance  in  Mexico  .  .  .  marvel  p[c 

;auty  of  the  Taj  Mahal  .  .  .  walkj  t 

alked  and  Alexander  conquered  — ar  sen 

;  the  places  where  history  is  bein<L  ; 

,  .       .r  ,    .  ,         most  i 

3t  only  see  beautiful  sights  Bfa]jtv  u 

felike'  color  -  you  hear  Cha;„  t, 
r  ii    j »  ..  .in  enough 

[urrow,  or  an  equally  distir    ,  .?. 

u    i  •  *m  (even  if  t 

:nbe  each  place  you  are  v. 

, juntry's  music  in  the  bacl  n's  pa.re? 1 
the  adult  life 

This  thrilling  sense  of  r 
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YOU  ARE  THERE  ...  in 

Italy,  gliding  down  the  Grand 
Canal  of  Venice  in  a  gondola! 


keyed  to  the  individual  slides.  On  the  record  you  will 
hear  fascinating  comments  on  the  full-color  sights 
you  are  seeing,  plus  the  music  of  each  region  and 
land.  Through  your  colorslides  and  record  you  can 
now  enjoy  the  thrill  of  foreign  travel  in  living  color 
and  sound  —  in  the  comfort  of  your  home! 

You  will  also  receive  each  month  a  handsomely 
illustrated,  hard-bound  guidebook.  It  will  tell  you 
about  the  country's  history,  geography,  customs,  etc. 

Each  of  these  fascinating  monthly  Panorama  Color- 
slide  Travel  tours  —  consisting  of  32  Colorslides,  a 
long-playing  Record  and  Guidebook  —  is  yours  as 
a  Charter  Subscriber  for  only  $3.98. 

You  may  reserve  a  Charter  Subscription  and  ex- 
amine the  Projector  and  the  Colorslides,  Record  and 
Guidebook  on  France  for  10  days  before  you  pay  for 
anything  or  even  decide  to  subscribe  to  the  Program, 
lead  the  exciting  details  in  the  coupon  at  the  right, 
ke  advantage  of  this  special  FREE  EXAMINA- 
pN  OFFER.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today! 


YOU  ARE  THERE  ...  in 

Japan,  meeting  delicate 
Oriental  beauties  in  front  of 
Fujiyama! 


England 

India 

Hawaii 

Greece 

Brazil 

Spain 

Egypt 

U.S.S.R. 

Ghana 

&  many 

more! 


SEND  NO  MONEY- Mail  10-Day  Trial  Coupon  Today 


j  Only  A  Limited  Number  of  Charter  Subscriptions  Are  Available— Act  Now! 

|  PANORAMA  COLORSLIDE  TRAVEL  PROGRAM,  Dept.  715T 

■  a  service  of  Columbia  Record  Club 
j  111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

I Please  send  me  my  FREE  Panorama  Colorslide  Projector  and  the  first  trip, 
A  Tour  of  France  with  Charles  Boyer,  consisting  of  32  Colorslides,  long-playing 

■  Record  and  Guidebook.  I  will  either  return  these  items  within  10  days  or  I  will 
I  remit  to  you  $3.98  for  the  Colorslides,  Record  and  Guidebook,  and  you  may 

I enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Subscriber  to  the  Panorama  Colorslide  Travel  Program. 
As  a  Charter  Subscriber,  my  only  obligation  will  be  to  accept  a  new  Panorama 

I trip  each  month  during  the  forthcoming  year— each  consisting  of  32  Colorslides, 
Record  and  Guidebook— all  for  only  $3.98  per  month,  plus  a  small  mailing  and 
I  handling  charge.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  your  first  bill  to  cover  projector 
'  shipping  expense.) 

I  (NOTE:  a  continuing  series  of  monthly  trips  is  planned  — you  may  remain  a 
I  subscriber  for  as  long  as  you  wish  or  terminate  at  any  time  after  the  first  year.) 


NAME  

(please  print) 


IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN: 

e  Programs  provide  a  lasting  foundation  in  the 
ers  of  our  natural  and  cultural  heritage  that  will 
invaluable  in  school  and  later  life. 


ADDRESS. 


i  MOTHER 


'ROGRAM    a  service  of  Columbia  Record  Club 


CITY  ZONE  STATE  12 

□  PANORAMA  PROJECTION  SCREEN  (optional).  If  you  have  neither  a 
screen  nor  a  white  wall  for  showing  the  slides,  you  may  have  a  31"  x  24"  pro- 
jection screen,  with  smooth,  matte-white  surface  for  maximum  image  sharpness. 
It's  a  $5.50  value— yours  for  only  $2.00  (plus  mailing  charge)  if  you  check  this  box. 

IN  CANADA  $1.00  higher  per  month.  Write  to  1115  Leslie  St.,  Don  Mills,  Ontj 


LADIES'  HOME  JOl  KN, 


"When  I  fix  good  hot 
Quaker  Oats ,  I  know  I've  j 
done  my  best  for  Mike...  I 

(from  a  taped  interview  with  a  Hopkins,  Minnesota,  housewife)  ' 

mnuvLj 

BUS 


...it's  four  long  hours  to  my  Mike's  lunchtime.  .  .and 

"  ]oi 

they  go  a  little  easier  for  him  with  a  good 
hot  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  to  go  on.. .it's 
easy  enough  to  fix  oatmeal. . .it  warms  him 
up  inside  and  really  sticks  to  his  ribs.  .  . 
sort  of  helps  him  keep  his  chin  up, too.  .  . 11 


Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's  Oats  ore  exactly  the  same. 


YOU  KNOW  YOU'VE  DONE  YOUR  BEST_WITH  HOT  QUAKER  OATS  01 
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se  it  is  the  polite  equivalent.  A  boy  in  high 
ool  or  college  who  has  good  intelligence 
I  who  in  the  past  has  seemed  ambitious 
iugh  begins  to  be  un-co-operative  with  teach- 
.  Or  he  may  slump  badly  in  most  of  his 
>jects.  In  a  heart-to-heart  talk  he'll  say  that 
|s  sorry,  that  he  doesn't  know  what's  the 
tter,  but  that  he  just  can't  seem  to  knuckle 
.vn.  Another  boy  will  give  every  evidence  of 
ing  hard  and  being  very  concerned,  but  he 
ft  make  his  mind  stay  on  his  books  any 
re  or  he  can't  comprehend  a  certain  sub- 
:.  In  the  process  of  psychoanalysis  it  may 
•ome  gradually  clear  that,  deep  in  his  un- 
lscious  mind,  some  aspect  of  his  rivalry 
h  his  father  is  causing  part  of  the  difficulty, 
may  be  rebelling  against  his  father's  au- 
>rity  or  his  father's  plans  for  him.  He  may, 
hout  any  realization  of  it,  be  afraid  that  he 
n't  do  as  well  as  his  father,  or  else  that  he 
ght  do  better  and  thus  make  his  father 
entful. 

We  are  accustomed  to  emphasizing  the  re- 
lion  against  parents.  But  the  rebellion  is 


GRANDMA  RECALLS 
HER  FAVORITE  BEAU: 
ADVICE 

By  ELIZABETH  McFARLAND 

A  hat  made  of  seal 
With  a  w ater-puss  brim, 
\  face  not  the  sort  seen  on  farms; 
\  seagoing  smile. 
A  StOUt  Heart  (old  style) 
\\  ere  a  few  of  his  manifold 

charms,  my  dear, 
A  few  of  his  manifold  charms. 

His  manner  was  larky: 

I Hsguise  suited  him. 

lie  llourislied  on  routs  and  alarms 

Escaping  each  snare 

Save  m\  hundred-brushed  hair 

And  the  frailty  of  my  arms 

(my  dear!) 
The  frailty  of  my  arms. 


ly  the  prelude  to  the  more  perilous  problem 
lich  the  youth  has  to  face — finding  what  sort 
person  he  wants  to  be  as  an  adult.  What 
nd  of  work  will  he  want  to  do?  What  atti- 
des  and  interests  will  he  have?  What  type  of 
ouse  will  he  seek?  This  is  the  problem  of 
mtity  which  Erik  Erikson  has  done  so  much 
clarify  and  which  is  the  theme  of  his  book 
oung  Man  Luther* 

I  For  many  young  people  this  is  not  a  smooth 
rocess  of  slipping  into  an  obvious  niche.  It's 
lore  like  an  intermittent  storm  in  the  emo- 
ons  which  lasts  for  several  years.  The  adoles- 
:nt  has  to  emancipate  himself  from  parents 
i  order  to  become  a  reasonably  independent 
id  effective  adult.  Yet  he  is  surely  made  from 
is  parents,  not  just  in  flesh  and  blood  but 
i  tastes,  ideals  and  manners.  So,  in  a  sense, 
;  has  to  tear  apart  some  of  the  most  inti- 
late  components  of  his  personality,  until 
£  can  feel  free  enough,  certain  enough  to 
:lect  the  parts  which  suit  him  (even  if  they 
appen  to  have  come  from  his  parents),  and 
t  them  together  again  for  the  adult  life  he 
as  chosen. 

In  this  slow  process  the  feelings  are  tur- 
ulent  and  changeable.  There  are  quick  en- 
lusiasms  (often  for  unsuitable  interests  and 
lends),  deep  discouragement,  bland  evasion, 
anicky  groping,  sudden  anger. 

Adolescents  instinctively  try  on  a  variety 
f  personalities  (including  disapproved  ones) 
ke  clothes,  to  test  fdr  fit  and  appearance 
nd  satisfaction.  Then  there  is  agonizing  self- 
onsciousness  about  whether  the  impression 
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made  on  outsiders  is  what  was  so  eagerly  in- 
tended, or  whether  the  effect  was  just  silly. 
They  often  have  to  seek  new  friendships  and 
dates,  not  because  they  are  fickle  but  because 
they  change  substantially  within  themselves 
over  short  periods  of  time. 

In  the  adolescents  who  become  so  bewil- 
dered in  the  search  for  a  new  self  that  they 
have  a  dreadful  feeling  of  losing  what  little 
identity  they  still  have  there  may  be  a  sudden, 
hectic  conversion  to  religion  or  even  a  serious 
nervous  breakdown.  Erikson  has  pointed  out 
that  some  adolescents,  dead  set  against  be- 
coming like  their  parents  but  still  entirely 
confused  about  a  constructive  alternative,  set- 
tle temporarily  on  an  exact  opposite  of  the 
parents'  expectations.  A  boy  raised  in  a  con- 
servative family  becomes  an  ostentatious  rad- 
ical. A  very  properly  raised  girl  runs  away 
and  associates  with  disreputable  women.  The 
beatnik  stubbornly  reverses  every  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  raised,  but  then  dons 
the  uniform  of  the  cult  to  be  sure  that  he  be- 
longs to  something. 

Erikson  has  suggested  that  a  gang  may  be 
an  important  refuge  and  outlet  for  certain 
youths  from  minority  groups  which  are  newly 
arrived  in  our  cities  and  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion and  scorn.  Their  parents  are  usually  the 
ones  who  are  having  the  greatest  difficulty 
adjusting  to  the  new  environment  in  terms  of 
succeeding  at  jobs,  in  keeping  family  relation- 
ships close  and  calm.  So  the  children  have 
little  motive  to  identify  proudly  with  their 
parents.  Yet  they  can't  very  well  identify 
with  the  dominant  urban  American  culture 
which  rejects  them.  The  impulse  which  makes 
them  come  together  in  gangs  where  they 
can  feel  that  they  are  understood  and  re- 
spected, where  they  can  gain  a  sense  of  be- 
longing and  learn  co-operation,  is  often 
basically  healthy. 

Gang  formation  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
clannishness  of  normal  adolescents.  They  are 
trying  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
dependence  on  their  parents.  But  they  aren't 
yet — in  our  kind  of  civilization — accepted  as 
lull-fledged  working  members  of  the  adult 
community.  So  they  emphasize  the  separate- 
ness  of  their  age  group  by  wearing  their  own 
style  of  clothing,  having  their  special  recrea- 
tions and  idols,  even  developing  their  own 
vocabulary.  In  these  ways  they  buttress  their 
weakened  sense  of  identity  as  individuals  dur- 
ing the  transition. 

I  think  it's  helpful  for  parents  of  normal 
children  to  have  an  idea  of  some  of  the  storms 
which  may  be  rumbling  under  the  surface  at 
this  age  so  that  they  know  how  to  take  their 
cues. 

The  struggle  for  independence  does  not 
mean  that  parents  should  suddenly  stop  pro- 
viding firm  guidance.  The  adolescent  is  not 
so  much  fighting  the  parents  as  he  is  fighting 
his  deeply  ingrained  dependence  on  them.  He 
needs  to  know  where  they  stand  so  that  he 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  his  own 
stand.  He  secretly  borrows  from  their  strength 
of  purpose  until  he  can  develop  his  own.  All 
adolescents  acknowledge  that  they  need  and 
want  guidance,  but  they  seldom  say  this  to 
their  own  parents.  At  the  same  time,  parents 
can  be  reasonable  in  their  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss issues.  It's  important  that  they  show  a 
trust  in  their  children's  characters  even  when 
they  are  laying  down  regulations  for  parties 
and  dates. 

The  fact  that  a  mother  knows  that  her 
daughter's  uppitiness  expresses  a  normal  ri- 
valry doesn't  mean  that  she  should  turn  the 
other  cheek.  That  only  arouses  guilt  and  fur- 
ther provocation.  And,  after  all,  the  father 
does  belong,  romantically  speaking,  to  the 
mother,  not  the  daughter,  so  the  mother  has 
nothing  to  apologize  for.  And  it  will  be  better 
for  the  daughter's  eventual  adjustment  to  see 
that  in  fact  she  is  a  daughter  and  that  her 
parents  are  united  in  their  parenthood.  Though 
the  adolescent  is  more  tempted  than  people 
of  younger  and  older  ages  to  be  sulky  or 
critical,  he  benefits  like  everyone  else  by  being 
around  self-respecting  individuals  who  insist, 
in  a  cheerful,  dignified  way,  on  being  treated 
politely  and  considerately. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — ED. 


SPAGHETTI  SAUCE 
{With  Meat) 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.. what  Hunt's  Tomato  Taste  docs  for  Spaghetti ! 

"Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  is  so  rich  and  thick  you  can  make  an  authentic,  home-style  Italian 
sauce  with  it — easy  as  can  be!  Hunt's  has  true  tomato  flavor,  as  paste  should — bul  no 
seasonings,  so  you  can  add  your  own  favorite  herbs  and  spices.' 


2  tablesp.  pure  vegetable 
oil.  sueli  as  Wesson 

I  clove  garlic,  minced 
•  |  cup  chopped  onion 
1  2  II)-  ground  beef 


1  6-oz.  can 

1 1  Hill's  Tomato  I'astc 

3  eups  hot  water 
J/2  tcasp.  sugar 
1  ■>  leasp.  oregano 


1  teasp.  salt 

1  I  leasp.  pepper 

3  ,  lb.  spaghetti, 

cooked  and  drained 
Crated  Parmesan  cheese 


Heal  oil  in  heavy  skillet.  Add  garlic  anil  onion;  cook  until  soft.  Add  meat.  Cook  and  stir  until 
crumbly.  Mix  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste,  water  and  seasonings.  Stir  into  meat.  Simmer  over  low 
heat  35  to  40  minutes,  or  until  sauce  thickens.  Serve  hot  over  spaghetti,  macaroni  or  noodles. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese.  About  4  servings.  Note:  Without  meat,  this  recipe  becomes  a 
Italian  sauce  - excellent  for  macaroni,  rice,  noodles,  ravioli.  Hunt  Foods,  inc.,  Fullerlon,  Caiifonn 


Hunt... for  the  best 
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in  every 


Brfllo 

soap  pad 


As  long  as  there's  suds— 
there's  no  room  for  rust 


For  a 

Sober  But  Happy 
New  Year 


By  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

* 
* 

There  is  something  about  a  new  year  that  raises  our  hopes  while  it 
causes  us  to  contemplate  our  inadequacies  and  failures.  We  wish  each 
other  a  joyous  New  ^  car.  hut  we  also  pass  for  ourselves  some  New  Year's 
resolutions.  We  feel,  and  quite  correctly,  that  if  1961  is  to  be  better  than 
its  predecessors,  it  will  be  because  we  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  dawning 
year  more  successfully  than  we  have  those  of  the  one  just  ended. 

Usually  our  hopes  and  resolutions  concern  our  private  lives.  Yet  we  are 
aware  that  our  private  existences  are  ever  less  private.  Rebecca  West  made 
an  acute  remark  when  she  noted  that  the  word  '"idiot"  derives  from  the 
Greek  word  for  "a  private  person."  Willy-nilly  we  are  involved  in  society, 
from  parish  to  nation,  from  nation  to  a  civilization  —  in  our  case  Western 
civilization — and  beyond  that,  and  increasingly,  in  all  mankind. 

This  enormous  increase  of  involvement  tends  to  unsteady  our  nerves  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  we  are  asked  or  compelled 
to  assume,  as  a  people,  a  state  and  a  nation.  When  the  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility has  been  long  delayed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States;  w  hen 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  living  in  a  two-power  world,  one  of  the  two  be- 
ing the  U.S.A.,  we  are  moved  between  elation  and  panic,  and  find  ourselves 
as  represented  by  our  leadership  overconfident  and  even  braggadocian  in 
one  moment  and  timid  and  retreating  in  the  next. 

The  extraordinary  condition  of  our  nerves,  if  correctly  reflected  on  tele- 
vision, in  drugstore  sales,  and  a  morbid  preoccupation  w  ith  matters  pertain- 
ing to  physical  and  mental  health,  astonishes  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
sale  of  tranquilizers  is  balanced  by  the  consumption  of  "pep"  pills. 

Alcoholism  is  a  national  disease — and  alcohol  has  ever  been  the  refuge 
of  unhappy  souls.  A  recent  spate  of  films  and  plays  has  outraged  (and  un- 
nerved) even  the  most  consistent  upholders  of  free  speech  and  free  art. 

The  "beatnik"  of  our  great  cities  (and  not  only  of  ours;  he  is  a  denizen 
of  all  great  Western  cities,  and  to  an  extent  of  Moscow)  is  a  new  phenome- 
non. He  cannot  he  adequately  described  as  a  "delinquent"  or  a  member  of 
a  juvenile  gang.  Every  generation  has  revolted  to  greater  or  lesser  degree 
against  the  previous  one. 

Rut  the  beatnik  does  not  challenge  all  existing  or  previous  values.  He 
consciously  rejects  them,  and  the  rejection  is  intellectual.  When  he  has 
reached  the  age  to  do  so.  the  beatnik  usually  earns  his  living.  But  he  lives 
otherwise  in  a  closed  society,  meeting  in  certain  restaurants,  cafes  and 
bars,  admiring  only  certain  writers,  certain  music,  certain  paintings,  and 
speaking  a  peculiar  language  of  his  own.  He  is  not  immoral  but  amoral, 
and  rejects  all  existing  morality  (including  the  morality  of  the  Commu- 
nists) as  hypocritical  and  meaningless.  He  is  a  nihilist,  who  finds  nothing- 
ness more  tolerable  than  anything  around. 

Such  escapes  and  rejections  are  not  the  only  ones.  At  the  opposite  pole 
many,  in  search  of  a  more  meaningful  existence,  enter  holy  orders,  either 
to  lead  lives  of  contemplation  and  prayer,  convinced  that  both  are  a  posi- 
tive force  affecting  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  universe;  or  they  en- 
ter, at  great  sacrifice,  into  lives  of  active  service  among  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  wayward  and  the  lost;  they  seek  the  most  wretched  parishes  at  home 
and  far  abroad,  and  find  life  ever  more  miraculous  and  rewarding  of  faith 
in  it  and  its  Designer.  They  are  not  escaping  from  life,  but  moving  into  a 
transformed  life.  Among  them  are  men  and  women  of  great  refinement  and 
artistic  sensibility,  such  as  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  probably,  without  any 
power  at  all,  exerts  as  much  influence  as  any  Westerner  alive. 

Alcoholism  has  defied  psychiatry,  but  at  the  same  time  a  movement 
which  started  most  inconspicuously  in  America  is  now  spreading  equalh 
inconspicuously  elsewhere.  This  is  the  "A. A." — Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
It  has  no  fund-raising  campaigns,  no  dues,  no  paid  workers.  It  offers  the 
only  effective  cure  yet  found  for  a  most  terrible  disease,  which  costs  noth- 
ing a!  all  except  the  mutual  aid  it  exacts  from  its  members.  It  is  buill  upon 
admission  and  testimony  of  a  condition  and  gradual  acceptance  of  faith  in 
a  power  higher  than  themselves.  Today  all  the        CONTINUED  ON  PACK  31 
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The  new  "Special  K  Breakfast" 
and  common  sense  weight  control 


It  starts  your  day  with  important, 
complete  protein-yet  supplies  fewer  than 
250  calories.  It's  quick  as  instant  coffee 
-and  tastes  so  good  you  can  live  with  it 
month  after  month 


The  temptation  is  great,  when  you  are 
conscientiously  counting  calories,  to 
skimp  on  breakfast — or  skip  it  altogether. 
According  to  the  best  information  on  com- 
mon sense  weight  control,  this  is  per- 
haps the  worst  thing  you  can  do. 

A  breakfast  of  only  juice  and  coffee  can 
sabotage  your  whole  reducing  program.  It 
gives  you  too  few  calories  to  carry  you 
through  the  morning — and  shortchanges 
you  completely  on  protein. 

The  result  is  all  but  inevitable.  You  are 
so  empty  and  droopy  before  noon  that 
there  is  usually  the  compulsion  to  overeat 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Why  Breakfast  Is  Vital 

When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  your 
body  is  run  down.  If  breakfast  is  a 
"minus  meal,"  your  body  simply  has  no 
fuel  to  help  it  get  going. 

No  matter  how  low  a  calorie  quota  you 
have  set  for  the  day,  the  leading  nutri- 
tionists agree  that  you  should  get  20  per 
cent  or  more  of  those  calories  at  breakfast. 
Your  need  for  protein,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals is  also  great.  Body  cells  and  tissues 
must  be  supported,  even  though  excess 
fat  is  being  torn  down. 

Eating  sensibly  at  breakfast  helps  you 
eat  sensibly  at  lunch  and  dinner. 

New  Special  K  Breakfast 

A  breakfast  that  can  satisfy  the  demand- 
ing requirements  of  common  sense  weight 


control  has  been  worked  out  by  ranking 
nutritionists  at  an  outstanding  university 
and  diet  specialists  at  Kellogg's  of  Battle 
Creek. 

This  breakfast  is  built  around  a  unique 
cereal  food — Kellogg's  Special  K. 

Special  K,  a  good-tasting,  high-protein 
cereal,  was  "invented"  by  this  same 
team  several  years  ago.  When  served 
with  milk,  Special  K  provides  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  complete  protein — as  well 
as  other  dietary  essentials — first  thing  in 
the  morning. 


The  Special  K  Menu 

Half  a  medium-size  grapefruit — or 
4  ounces  of  orange  or  tomato  juice 

1  ounce  (134  cups)  Special  K 
with  1  teaspoon  sugar 

4  ounces  skim  milk 

Black  coffee  or  tea 

This  complete  protein  breakfast  adds 
up  to  240  calories. 


A  Bonus  in  Well-Being 

The  Special  K  Breakfast  is  an  easy-to-get 
breakfast.  (It's  ready  before  your  coffee 
is  cool  enough  to  drink.)  And  most  folks 
agree  that  it  is  quite  delicious,  too.  It  is 
crisp  and  light  and  has  a  substantial  feel 
in  your  mouth.  It  is  appetizing  to  the 
eye.  In  short,  the  Special  K  Breakfast  is 
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one  that  can  be  enjoyed  week  after  week 
month  after  month. 

And  because  Special  K  with  milk  gives 
you  complete  high-quality  protein,  it  also 
gives  you  a  feeling  of  well-being.  Your 
body  has  been  pleasantly  nourished  so 
you  aren't  plagued  by  hunger  an  hour  or 
two  later. 

Moderation  Is  the  Answer 

With  sensible  watching  of  the  foods  you 
eat  at  other  meals — cutting  down  instead 
of  cutting  out — there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Special  K  Breakfast  can't  help  you 
reach  the  weight  you  want — and  keep  it. 

Isn't  that  important  enough  to  make  you 
want  to  give  the  new  Special  K  Breakfast  a 
good  try?  If  you  have  any  questions  on 
weight  control,  your  doctor,  of  course,  is 
your  best  source  of  information. 


4&£&y$tsof 


Battle  Creek 


ntake  it  coffee.,. 


What  a  wonderful  way  to  relax!  When  you're  busy, 

on  the  go,  coffee's  your  best  friend!  It  smells  so  good.  It  tastes 

so  good.  Coffee  makes  you  feel  brand-new! 

make  it  often... 

Coffee  tastes  best  when  it's  made  fresh  every  time. 

Fresh,  cold  water  in  a  clean,  clean  coffee  maker  is  the  first  step. 


-make  it  right! 


For  that  rich,  old-fashioned  coffee  flavor,  use  the 
Approved  Measure  shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
See  how  much  more  delicious  your  coffee  is 
when  you  use  one  Approved  Measure  to  the  cup. 
( Why  not  take  a  coffee  break  right  now! ) 
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hiatrists  I  know  accept  it  and  work  quietly 
it,  compelled,  some  of  them  reluctantly,  to 
gnize  that  it  accomplishes  what  they  can- 
Seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  join  it  es- 
from  a  compulsive  curse  into  freedom, 
.it  the  run  of  mankind,  here  and  in  Eu- 
•,  seek  escape  from  problems  that  seem  to 
i  insoluble  in  materialism — the  chase  after 
e  and  more  things.  They  are  encouraged 
lis  by  an  economy  that  is  essentially  based 
he  rapid  turnover  of  quickly  obsolescent 
ds,  fiercely  competing  for  a  market 
ugh  every  medium  of  salesmanship, 
le  fear  of  war  is  universal.  But,  oddly 
igh,  it  is  strongest,  in  the  West  at  least, 
ng  that  people  who  have  suffered  least 
1  the  last  two  wars— the  Americans.  For 
s  we  have  read  speculations  about  what 
lext  war  will  be  like,  how  many  people  will 
h,  what  will  happen  to  our  great  cities, 
how,  if  at  all,  we  can  save  ourselves, 
le  constant  harping  on  the  project  of  war 
;  to  the  undercurrent  of  conscious  and  un- 
cious  anxiety,  which  is  the  worst  psycho- 
:al  preparation  for  an  endangered  nation 
fivilization — and  adds  also  to  the  various 
Iches  and  escapisms  (the  two  are  not  iden- 
I),  only  a  few  of  which  I  have  listed, 
let  along  with  the  fear  of  war  is  also  the 
It  justified  faith  that  we  have  seen  the  end  of 
Id  wars — wars  between  great  powers.  This 
h  rests  not  on  pacifism  but  on  the  stock- 
pg  of  the  most  hideous  weapons  the  world 
ever  known,  so  that  the  passions  and  de- 
s  of  great  nations  are  held  in  check  by 
er  fear.  The  condition  appalls  us  by  what 
ears  to  be  its  immorality,  dismays  us  by 
never-decreasing  cost,  and  confronts  us 
l  an  entirely  new  problem:  how  a  great 
e  and  civilization  can  defend  itself  without 
as  the  ultimate  resort  in  a  world  that  has 
yet  found  a  moral  equivalent  for  war. 
hese  contradictions  and  anxieties  belong  to 
old  year,  and  the  years  preceding  it. 
hey  are  characteristic  of  all  epochs  when 
pie  see  themselves  confronted  by  change 
rapid  to  be  digested  and  feel  that  they  are 
ng  mastery  of  their  individual  and  com- 
lal  fates.  C  haracteristic  of  such  times  is 
i  the  demand  and  longing  for  a  national 
ider";  a  tendency  to  repose  confidence  in 
:rsonality  rather  than  in  programs  or  poli- 
that  can  be  clearly  articulated  and  sup- 
ted  in  reason.  In  a  secular  way,  it  is  a 
ch  for  a  Moses  (to  lead  a  people  out  of  the 
Jerness),  a  Messiah  or  Redeemer,  not  to 
the  people  from  their  sins,  but  to  save 
n  with  and  despite  their  sins— for  in  the 
dern  democracy  there  is  no  sin,  there  is 
y  "maladjustment." 

found  an  undercurrent  of  this  in  the  presi- 
tial  and  congressional  campaign.  But  the 
lization  that  we  enter  theJMew  Year  with  a 
v  president  adds  to  the  sense  of  its  sig- 
cance. 

snator  Kennedy,  sitting  in  the  White  House 
resident  after  January  twentieth,  will  have 
erited  all  the  involvements  that  have 
unted  since  the  war  and  postwar  regimes 
Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Eisenhower.  He 
have  inherited  all  the  well-intentioned 
rs,  which  hindsight  cannot  correct,  since  the 
cesses  of  history  are  not  reversible.  But  a 
icy  to  be  put  into  operation  requires  more 
n  the  determination  of  the  President.  If  it 
olves  money  (and  it  always  does),  it  re- 
res  the  co-operation  of  Congress  and  of 
alic  opinion,  which  means  a  great  deal  more 
n  acceptance  by  the  members  and  followers 
the  President's  own  party.  In  so  far  as  de- 
ons  involve  foreign  affairs,  any  policy,  to  be 
ctive,  requires  the  support  and  co-opera- 
n  of  other  nations.  In  this  area  we  have  lost 
ery  large  measure  of  our  independence, 
he  next  four  years  will  certainly  see  a  con- 
uing  evolution  away  from  a  two-power 
rid.  I  do  not  regret  this  at  all,  but  for  many 
realization,  as  it  affects  America,  will 
me  as  a  disturbing  surprise  and  evidence  of 
of  American  "prestige."  It  is  rather,  I 
Ink,  a  tribute  to  American  success,  espe- 
Jilly  among  the  "advanced  nations";  namely, 
la  European. 

i  These  countries,  economically  restored  with 
Imerican  aid  beyond  their  prewar  condition, 
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are  naturally  beginning  to  cut  themselves  loose 
from  American  tutelage  and  will  increasingly 
direct  their  own  policies,  economic  and  politi- 
cal. In  the  economic  field,  from  being  depend- 
ents they  are  already  becoming  formidable 
competitors  in  both  quality  and  price. 

Our  new  Democratic  leadership  will  have  to 
think  about  these  things,  and  the  logical  con- 
clusions may  not  be  popular.  Nobody  in  the 
recent  campaign,  as  far  as  I  read,  saw  or  heard, 
suggested  that  in  the  economic  competition 
that  now  certainly  confronts  us,  workmanship 
will  have  to  improve,  and  management  will 
have  to  cut  profits.  A  new  Administration 
should  seriously  consider  a  revamping  of  the 
whole  tax  structure,  decreasing  taxation  and 
proportionately  decreasing  deductible  allow- 
ances. A  completely  independent  commission 
should  review,  I  think,  this  whole  matter,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  collection  and  investiga- 
tion under  the  present  structure,  and  its  great 
inequities,  especially  as  they  affect  the  average 
American  family. 


Or 


f  great  importance  to  both  our  domestic 
life  and  our  world  position  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  patent  to  any- 
one who  has  followed  the  movement  and  buy- 
ing of  gold  that  experts  abroad,  who  are 
shrewd  calculators  and  investors  of  their  own 
and  other  people's  money,  are  buying  gold 
in  anticipation  of  its  advance;  which  means 
that  they  are  speculating  against  the  paper 
dollar. 

The  United  States  Government  could  meet 
this  flight  from  dollar  currency  into  gold  by 
various  means.  We  could  offset  the  movement 
by  diminishing  our  spending  for  foreign  aid 
and  for  military  purposes  abroad,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  dollars  circulating  in  foreign 
countries.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
could  be  done  with  an  actual  increase  in  Amer- 
ican influence  and  respect,  for  much  of  our 
spending  abroad  is  self-defeating. 

But  one  thing  appears  certain  to  this  writer. 
The  next  years— those  of  1961  and  its  succes- 
sors— will  require  measures  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  universally  popular.  It  will  require 
courage  in  the  White  House  to  take  them,  and 
a  dedicated  and  personally  disinterested  sec- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  support  them. 
It  will  require  from  national  leadership  less 
appeal  to  emotion  and  self-interest  and  more 
appeal  to  courage,  reason  and  sacrifice.  The 
postwar  holiday  of  unchallenged  American 
power  is  over.  What  we  have  from  now  on  we 
shall  have  to  earn  by  effort,  wisdom  and  a 
justified  confidence  in  ourselves  as  a  people. 

There  is  no  profession  or  calling  in  America 
that  has  a  higher  function  to  perform  than  the 
press,  and  media  of  communication  in  general. 
The  most  essential  thing  is  that  they — and 
their  writers — keep  their  independence  of  in- 
vestigation and  expression.  When  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between 
a  free  press  and  any  other  form  of  freedom,  he 
would  choose  the  former,  he  said  a  mouthful. 
A  press  successfully  pressured  by  government, 
parties,  advertisers  or  organized  pressure 
groups  in  the  public  would  mean  the  end  of 
freedom  in  America  and  of  the  very  freedoms 
of  its  traducers.  The  criticisms  and  honesty  of 
its  writers  need  increasing  encouragement. 
They  will  not  agree  in  their  criticisms  and 
analyses,  for  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion always  implies  disagreement.  But  let  all 
who  write  or  speak  express  their  minds  can- 
didly, and  there  will  exist  an  area  of  decision, 
choice  and  deliberation. 

We  must  increasingly  find  new  means  of  in- 
vestigation, exposure  and  individual  action, 
and  rid  ourselves,  to  a  greater  degree  at  least, 
of  dependence  on  sources  of  information  that 
cannot,  by  their  nature,  be  wholly  objective. 
Such  are  all  bureaucracies,  public  and  private, 
whose  fundamental  aim  is  to  hold  their  jobs 
and,  if  possible,  expand  their  empires.  The 
protection  of  the  republic  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  its  jobholders, 
empire  builders  or  members  of  its  power  elite, 
which  is  most  of  the  American  people. 

If  1961  will  continue  to  be  a  time  of  crisis, 
so  has  the  whole  century  been. 

The  year  1961  and  its  successors  will  not  be 
comfortable,  but  they  will  certainly  be  interest- 
ing. I  wish  us  all  the  courage  to  accept  what 
we  cannot  change,  the  strength  of  mind  and 
heart  to  change  what  we  can  and  must.  END 


(Italian  Meat  Rolls) 

"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.. what  Hunt's  Tomato  Taste  does  for  Rollettes!" 

'Mm-m-m . .  .what  a  delicious  aroma  when  you  pour  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  over  these 
browned,  stuffed  meat  mils.  I  love  to  cook  with  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste — it's  so  ricli  and 
I  hick  and  I  can  add  whatever  seasonings  I  want." 


6  cubed  steaks  (about  5-6  oz.  each) 

1  teasp.  salt     ]4  teasp.  pepper 

3  tablesp.  pure  vegetable  oil,  such  as  Wesson 

1  cup  fresh  bread  crumbs 
Vi  cup  chopped  onion     I  egg 
yi  cup  chopped  parsle) 
)i  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 


2  6-oz.  cans  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 

1  cup  hot  water 

1  clove  garlic,  minced, 

or  Vs  teasp.  garlic  powder 
13^  teasp.  salt     J/4  teasp.  pepper 

Pinch  of  basil  or  marjoram 
I  8-oz.  package  sp  ighetti,  cooked 


Sprinkle  steaks  with  salt  and  pepper.  Brown  in  oil.  Remove  from  heat;  cool.  Meanwhile. 
1  ombine  crumbs,  onion,  egg,  parsley  and  cheese;  mix  lightly.  Spread  evenly  over  steaks,  roll 
up  and  secure  with  toothpicks.  Combine  remaining  ingredients  except  spaghetti,  and  pour 
over  rolls.  Bring  to  a  boil;  reduce  heat,  cover  tightly  and  simmer  45  minutes  or  until  tender. 
Remove  toothpic  ks  anil  serve  with  spaghetti.  Makes  6  servings.       Hunt  Foods;  Inc.,  Fullerton,  California 


Hunt... for  the  best 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOI  RNAI 


COLDS  MISERIES, 
SINUS  CONGESTION 
^PAINFUL  PRESSURE 


HELPS  DRAIN  ALL  SINUS  CAVITIES 

EVEN  DEEP  IN  HEAD  (%£L^0?J 

dristan  Decongestant  Tablets,  working  through  the  bloodstream, 
bring  dramatic  relief  from  colds  miseries,  pollen  allergies  and  from 
sinus  congestion  with  its  tenderness,  pressure  and  pain,  dristan,  amaz- 
ing medical  achievement,  contains:  ( 1  )  The  scientific  decongestant 
most  prescribed  by  doctors.  In  minutes  — it  reaches  all  congested  areas 
—  even  deep  in  the  head  .  .  .  quickly  shrinks  swollen  nasal-sinus  mem- 
branes .  .  .  promotes  drainage  .  .  .  restores  free  breathing.  (2)  An 
exclusive  cuiti-allergent  to  block  allergic  reactions  often  associated 
with  colds  plus  a  highly  effective  combination  of  pain  relievers. 
dristan  reduces  fever  better  than  aspirin  and  promptly  relieves  body 
aches  due  to  colds.  (3)  Vitamin  C  to  help  build  up  body  resistance 
to  colds  infection.  For  quick  relief,  get  dristan  Decongestant  Tablets. 
Note:  dristan  is  being  widely  imitated.  But  the  fact  is . . .  the  exclusive 
dristan  Tablet  formula  cannot  be  duplicated.  Accept  no  substitutes! 


This  Exclusive  DRISTAN  Tablet 
Formula  Cannot  Be  Duplicated! 


WHEN  COLDS  STRIKE, 

nasal-sinus  passages 
become  clogged  with 
germ-laden  mucus  . . . 
responsible  for  so 
much  colds  suffering 
and  misery. 


TAKE  DRISTAN. 

Working  through  the 
bloodstream,  dristan 
shrinks  all  swollen 
membranes,  promotes 
drainage,  restores  free 
breathing 


ANTI-ALLERGENT 
&  PAIN  RELIEVERS 


dristan  is  the  exclusive  3-layer 
tablet  discovery  which  for  the 
first  time  makes  it  possible  to 
unite  certain  medically-proven 
ingredients  into  one  fast-acting 
uncoated  tablet.  Accept  no 
substitutes. 


COL0S  & 

The  res  Nothing  Like 


DRISTAN 


Decongestant  Tablets 


Bring 
us 

Your 

problems 


Our  readers  are  our  friends  and  we  are  theirs.  For  years  th 
have  brought  their  Journal  many  questions,  many  troubles.  Some  of  them,  and  our  a 
swers,  we  feel  might  interest  many.  Our  many-faceted  staff  includes  married  and  engage 
teenagers,  bachelors,  parents  and  grandparents.  Our  editors'  close  touch  with  human  1 
is  revealed  in  the  Journal's  power  to  reach  so  many  millions  of  women  so  deeply,  mon 
after  month,  year  after  year.  It  is  shown  by  the  many  letters  we  receive  asking  our  advi 
as  a  trusted  friend.  Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems.  When  writing,  address  Problen 
Editor,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


dear  JOURNAL:  My  ninety-one-year-old 
mother  lives  with  us,  and  has  since  she  be- 
came unable  to  live  alone  as  she  preferred. 
She  is  getting  vague,  jealous,  resentful.  Re- 
cently, when  my  married  daughter  and  her 
children  came  to  visit,  mother  shut  herself  in 
her  room.  Finally  she  said.  "You  think  I  am 
going  to  die;  that  is  why  you  called  them." 
She  wears  a  shrunken,  spotted,  dreadful  old 
wool  dress,  too  short,  which  reveals  baggy 
stockings  pinned  to  her  underwear  (though  she 
has  new,  unworn  dresseshanging  in  her  closet), 
and  broken  "comfortable"  old  shoes,  shaming 
me  in  front  of  visitors.  She  has  a  few  ailments 
but  refuses  to  take  medicine  the  doctor  gives 
her.  What  can  I  do?      conei  sed  heaven. 

[real  her  with  patience  and  kindne —  1 1 
-In  -c>  treated  you  when  you  were  young, 
difficull  and  troublesome,  a-  I  suspeel  you 
Hcrr.  Kcpay  her  now.  The  Journal  does  not 
linlil  with  the  present  attitude  of  man) 
psychologists  thai  "Id  people  should  be  in- 
stitutionalized. Gel  a  neighbor  woman  to 
watch  with  her  two  or  three  hours  a  da) 
while  you  go  ou  I  occasionally,  I'ni  her;  with 
another  relative*  or  briefly  in  a  nursing 
I  n  one.  so  you  can  go  on  quick  and  frcq  lien  I 
vacations  with  your  husband.  Patience, 
forbearance  and  love  arc  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tian   virtue.    Practice    them    with  j  

mother  and  you  won't  have  a  load  of  re- 
gret, and  guilt,  after  her  death  which, 
Messed!)  for  her.  will  come  soon. 

THE  EDITORS 

DE  ir  JOURNAL:  A  friend  of  mine  has  a 
daughter  who  married  a  Negro.  She  is  terribly 
sad.  I  would  be  heartbroken.  Am  I  intolerant? 

/(/  11  ILDERED  RE  tDER 

\i>i  more  so  than  most  people.  Probablj 
ilie  Vegro  mother  was  as  unhappy  as  your 
friend,  since  sin-  wants  her  child  happy  too. 

Marriage  a«l\  isers  are  sure  thai  similarity 
i>l  background,  edneal  inn.  religion,  family 

customs  makes  for  happier,  less  diflieult 
marriages,  and  all  sensible  mothers  wanl 
happiness  for  their  children.  However, 
character  is  the  most  important  quality  of 
all  in  marriage.  If  both  these  bold,  head- 
si  rong  y  oung  people  have  the  same  stand- 
ards as  In  in  legri I  y  .  mural i I  y  .  self-subordi- 
nation to  family  good,  then  the  marriage 
just  may  bring  them,  at  least,  happiness, 
although  until  the  world  improves  it  may 
make  their  children's  li\es  more  difficult 
than  their  own.  THE  EDITORS 

m  ir  JOURNAL:  My  friends'  children  say 
"Hi"  to  everyone.  They  seem  unable  to  shake 
hands  with  an  older  person,  look  up  into  her 
face  and  say,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones," 
properly.  Am  I  old-fashioned  because  I  insist 
my  children  do  these  things? 

PERPLEXED  RE  tDER 

No.  <  )onsidera1  ion  and  courtesy  for  older 
people  are  not  a  sham,  nor  a  false  virtue, 
and  good  manners  become  more  impor- 
tant.not  less. ina  democratic  society,  since 
if  we  are  all  to  be  alike  we  must  level  up, 
not  down.  The  capacity  to  respect  greater 
knowledge,  greater  skills,  greater  experi- 
ence in  living  is  one  of  the  signs  of  intelli- 
gence in  any  animal,  the  human  no  less 
than  i  In-  rest .  It  is  an  indication  of  capacity 
for  growth.  Today's  efforl  to  pull  all  gen- 
erations   to   one    level    betokens    I  lie  la/.v 


mind,  too  lazy,  and  too  ignorant  to  admi 
differences  in  excellence.  Teaching  you 
children  to  rise  when  they  speak  to  an  olde 
person,  to  speak  properly  to  their  teaeher 
ami  oilier  superiors,  to  offer  a  ehaii 
carry  a  bundle  is  an  early  way  of  teaching 
thai  respect  which  is  a  part  of  pereeption 
and  intelligence.  THE  EDITORS 


in  IR  JOURNAL:  We're  terribly  worried  i.  at 
our  son  won't  get  into  college.  He  remainj 
about  the  middle  of  his  high-school  class  andl 
our  state  university  now  will  take  only  th* 
upper  third  of  any  graduating  class.  Don't 
you  think  college  standards  are  getting  too 
high  for  ordinary  people?     i  nset  reader 

Perhaps  your  son  is  lazy — man)  you  id 
people  are.  unless  trained  out  of  it — or  is 
simply  not  hook-minded,  like  many  ca- 
pable people. 

Colleges  are  essentially  for  the  book] 
minded,  since  much  real  learning  comes 

out  of  book:  though  a  great  deal  con 

out  ol  life  itself.  Instead  of  pushing  your 
son  into  a  college  where  he  may  fail,  let 
him  trj  the  world  for  himself,  travel,  get 
ting  jobs  as  he  goes  —  learn  the  realities  of 
the  working  world  and  much  about  the 
world  itself. 

\flera  >ear  he  will  likely  know  whether 
he  wants  to  work  hard  for  college  or  not.  V 
lot  ol  G.I.'s,  gi\cn  that  experience,  found 
the)  did,  and  made  excellent  students.  If 
he  does  not.  don't  force  him.  Too  many 
colleges  are  lilted  with  young  men  who  are 
simply   idling  there,  ami  we  think  this  is 

damaging    to  character,   and   hence  to 

eventual  success,  since  success  in  am  field 
depends  on  character.  Even  though  college 
is  supposed  to  he  a  passport  to  a  job.  a  de- 
cree from  a  college  poor  enough  to  lake  a 
poor  student  isn't  much  use  to  anyone. 

THE  EDITORS 


in  in  jdi  i<\  After  my  teenage  son's  par- 
ties, I  find  beer  cans  and  pop  bottles  every- 
where in  the  house  and  around  the  lawn, 
along  with  other  debris,  sometimes  of  a  fright- 
ening character.  The  kids  stay  up  too  late, 
drive  cars  too  fast,  make  enough  noise  to  dis- 
turb the  neighbors.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
young  people  behave?         angry  reader 

That's  a  question  •  our  son  will  be  asking 
twenty  years  from  now  ii  he  hasn't  brought  I 
up  his  children  any   better  than,  appar- 
ently,  you   have.   Most   young   people  go 
1 1 1 rough  a  period  of  rebellion.  That  doesn'  I 
mean  parents  should  weaken  their  stand-' 
ards — a   cleanup   squad   ami   promise  of^ 
more  orderly  behavior  or  no  more  parties.} 
(  \nd  remember  a  broken  promise  of  this 
sort  is  a  very  serious  thing.  Don't  let  him. 
ever  "forget"  a  promise.)  Planning  a  pro- 
gram with  lots  of  activity — a  scavenger 
hunt,  bowling  —  will  often  keep  teenagers 
busy.  Know  your  son's  friends,  and  don't 

allow  floaters. 

Itut  pleasant,  affectionate,  firm  insist- 
ence on  considerate  behavior  ami  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibilities  is  all  that  will 

sec  you  through  these  diflieult  years. 
Oiiiclly  enforce  your  rules  by  being  there 
upstairs,  yourself,  appearing  if  necessary  . 
Ill'  may  complain  loudly  that  "other 
parents"    don't    interfere.    Secretly  he'll 

value  your  concern  for  bis  ami  his  friends 

welfar<  if  you  do  it   all  courteously  hul 

definitely.  fjgfcff  editors 


Hey,  Mom ! 


Advertisement 


You  use  it  all  the  time 


Which  is  why  it  saves  you  time. 


Give  up?  Then  turn  the  page,  Mom. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOLRNAI  i 


It's  your  telephone ! 

Nothing  else  you  use  so  often  does  so 
much,  yet  costs  so  little.  And  the  more  you 
use  it,  the  more  valuable  it  is  to  you. 

BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


New  OLSON 
CARPET  & 


RUG  BOOK 


IN  FULL  COLOR  •  49  ROOMS 


f 

Your  Old  Rugs,  Clothing,  Help  j 

SAVE  ¥S  V2 

FACTORY-TO-YOU  _ 

Like  millions  of  customers,      '  ' 
see  how  you,  too,  can  have 
Better,  Permanently  Moth- 
proof Rugs  or  Wall  to  Wall 
Carpeting  for  less  money... 
by  sending  yourold  materi- 
als to  Olson  Factory  at  our  A  ,, 
ex  pens'-  before  or  after  £*££^PlBE§Sfi 
your  new  rugs  arrive. 
Monthly  payments.  Choice 
44  decorator  colors,  patterns. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  87th  yr. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Postcard  X- 
i- to  Nearest  Address  —  —  JOv> 

OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Dept.  a  go 

■  CHICAGO  41,  NEW  YORK  1,  SAN  FRANCISCO  S  . 

I  Mail  Rug*  Wall-to-wall  Carpet  Book,  Gift  Offer.  ' 

I Your  Namt    m 
"OORC 

|  A  ddrrtt  .  

I  Town  statt  


POWERFUL  NEW  PLUNGER  CLEARS 

CLOGGED  TOILETS 


in  a  jiffy! 


NEVER 
AGAIN 

that  sick 
feeling 
when  your 
toilet 
overflows 


TOILAFLEX 

Toilet  (alungiI}  plunger 

•  DOUBLE-SIZE  CUP,  DOUBLE-PRESSURE 

•  DESIGNED  TO  FLEX  AT  ANY  ANGLE 

•  CENTERS  ITSELF,  CAN'T  SKID  AROUND 

•  TAPERED  TAIL  GIVES  AIR-TIGHT  FIT 

$2^^  'u"y  guaranteed 

AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


i  Higher  in  Canada* 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  J 
would  like  to  ask  a  trusted  physician,  but 
there  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In 
this  series,  Tell  Me,  Doctor.  Doctor 
Schauffler  will  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems w  hich  have  been  sent  to  him  by  read- 
ers.  The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all 
the  names  which  are  used  are  fictitious 


By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


TELL 
ME, 
DOCTOR 


"Your  wife  doesn't  have 
toxemia  ret.  but  she  is  headed 
for  it  unless  you  can 
persuade  her  to  follow  my 
directions.  W  omen  of  her  type 
require  special  tit  ten /ion 
and  help  from  their  husbands 
and  families  during  pregnancy." 


Before  he  had  his  secretary  show  Georgia  Sweetland  in,  the  doctor 
quickly  scanned  the  notes  he  had  made  on  the  occasion  of  Georgia's 
only  previous  visit. 

"Age  twenty-two,"  he  had  written,  '  about  two  months  pregnant,  first 
pregnancy.  Physically  everything  appears  normal,  but  she  is  a  'hyper- 
reactor.'  Flushes  and  excites  easily,  obviously  operates  under  high  ten- 
sion. Her  systolic  blood  pressure  jumped  from  120  to  160,  accompanied 
by  a  very  rapid,  pounding  pulse,  merely  from  the  excitement  of  having  the 
blood-pressure  cull  applied.  This  girl  will  bear  watching.  Have  put  her  on 
a  low-salt  diet,  advised  extra  rest,  told  her  to  return  in  two  weeks." 

The  doctor  frowned  as  he  saw  that  the  lone  entry  had  been  made  three 
months  before,  but  he  greeted  his  patient  good-naturedly.  "Where  have 
you  been  all  this  lime,  Georgia?  Don't  you  remember  I  told  you  I  wanted 
you  to  come  back  in  two  weeks?" 

The  blood  shol  up  through  Georgia's  neck  and  cheeks  to  her  temples. 
"Yes,  Doctor,  you  did.  But  my  husband's  work  takes  him  out  of  tow  n  a  lot, 
and  mummy  and  daddy  asked  me  to  go  on  a  trip  with  them  to  Southern 
Galifornia  and  Phoenix,  in  their  brand-new  trailer.  I  was  feeling  fine,  so  I 
thought  'Why  not?'" 

This  was  too  much.  "Georgia,  you  have  behaved  like  an  irresponsible 
child.  Your  parents  should  be  scolded,  too,"  the  doctor  said  sharply.  "I 
told  you  definitely  not  to  take  long  auto  trips,  at  least  not  without  consult- 
ing me.  You  were  to  come  back  to  see  me  in  two  weeks,  and  here  it  is  three 
months!  \\  hat's  more,  you  look  as  though  you've  gained  a  good  twenty 
pounds  already.  That  should  be  the  maximum  gain  for  your  entire  preg- 
nancy! Your  fingers  and  ankles  are  puffy,  the  thing  I  was  trying  to  prevent 
by  the  low-salt  diet  I  gave  you.  Obviously,  you  have  been  neglecting  that  too. 

"There  is  something  we  have  to  get  straight,  Georgia,  here  and  now.  If 
you  are  to  continue  as  my  patient,  you  will  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  I  don't 
like  to  take  care  of  people  who  won't  take  care  of  themselves.  It's  not  fair 
to  me  and  to  my  reputation  as  a  doctor." 

It  interested  the  doctor  that  though  Georgia,  flushing  again,  apologized 
and  promised  to  do  better,  she  displayed  no  curiosity  about  the  special  i 
precautions  he  had  proposed  in  her  case.  Back  in  the  consulting  room  after  , 
the  examination,  the  doctor  told  her  bluntly  that  if  she  didn't  follow  direc- 
tions, she  might  be  in  for  some  serious  trouble. 

"Your  blood  pressure  is  of  a  kind  we  doctors  call  labile,  because  it  is 
natural  for  it  to  jump  up  and  dow  n  on  very  slight  provocation.  But  now  it  is 
mostly  up,  and  much  higher  than  it  has  any  business  to  be.  If  it  stays  ele- 
vated through  several  pregnancies,  you  could  wind  up  with  permanently 
high  blood  pressure.  And  you  could  get  into  real  trouble  very  soon  if  you 
don't  obey  orders. 

"From  now  on  I  want  you  to  cut  out  salt  completely.  No  salt  in  your 
cooking — your  husband  can  add  salt  to  his  portion  himself.  I'll  give  you 
a  salt  substitute  for  yourself,  and  a  diet  list  that  eliminates  fat  and  fat- 
ten ing  foods.  You  must  slay  quietly  at  home  most  of  the  time,  with  the  barest 
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mm  of  outside  activities.  Go  to  bed  early 
night  and  rest  for  an  hour  to  an  hour 
half  every  morning  and  afternoon.  If 
lave  sudden,  hard  headaches,  or  dizzy 
,  or  spots  before  your  eyes,  phone  me 
:diately!  Weigh  yourself  every  day,  and 
e  know  if  you  have  any  sudden  weight 
or  if  your  fingers  or  ankles  seem  puffier 
usual." 

orgia  promised  readily  enough  to  dc 
thing  the  doctor  said,  but  when  the  ti.ne 
er  next  visit  came  she  neither  appeared 
elephoned.  The  doctor  told  his  secretary, 
Georgia  Sweetland's  husband  on  the 
hone  and  ask  him  to  come  in." 
nry  Sweetland  responded  to  the  sum- 
i  immediately.  "Is  something  the  matter 
Georgia?"  he  asked  anxiously. 
|)o  you  know  what  toxemia  is?" 
nry  Sweetland  looked  frightened.  "It 
is  a  toxic  condition,  doesn't  it — a  kind 
neral  poisoning?  Does  Georgia  have  it?" 
■Jot  yet,  thank  goodness.  But  she  is  head- 
traight  for  pre-eclampsia  or  worse,  the 
she  is  behaving.  Pre-eclampsia  is  a  form 
xemia  in  pregnancy  that  precedes  eclamp- 
nd  eclampsia  is  a  very  serious  pregnancy 
plication  indeed.  We've  cut  it  down  to  a 
mum  nowadays  by  spotting  the  signs  early 
setting  up  a  rigid  program  of  care.  But 
are  always  women  who  either  don't 
the  benefit  of  good  diagnosis  and  pre- 
supervision,  or  else  disregard  their  doc- 
directions,  as  your  wife  is  doing." 
enry  said  slowly,  "Georgia  is  a  little 
led,  I  know,  but  she  has  always  been 
Ithy.  She  doesn't  seem  the  type  to  have 
his  trouble  in  pregnancy." 
vVe  can't  predict  absolutely  what  type  of 
nan  may  develop  pre-eclampsia.  But  there 
two  things  about  Georgia  that  put  her  in 
ikely  class.  First,  her  blood  pressure 
ps  up  very  readily ;  she's  a  potential  hyper- 
ive.  These  women  seem  more  prone  to 
lop  not  only  the  high  blood  pressure 
acteristic  of  toxemia,  but  albumin  in  the 
le,  and  puffiness — we  doctors  call  it 
ma.'  Second,  Georgia  indulges  herself, 
sn't  pay  attention  to  health  requirements, 
men  with  both  these  characteristics  often 
ire  a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention  from 
families  as  well  as  from  the  doctor,  to 
ig  them  through  pregnancy  safely. 
jWhen  toxemia  occurs  in  pregnancy,  the 
•y  may  suffer  as  well  as  the  mother.  But  it 
aid  be  quite  possible  for  Georgia,  in  late 
gnancy.  to  go  suddenly  into  convulsions  or 
art  of  coma.  Sometimes  we  have  to  do  a 
isarean  or  induce  the  birth  in  order  to  keep 
from  happening.  Ordinarily,  after  the 
h  of  the  baby  the  symptoms  disappear. 

we  don't  always  get  these  cases  soon 
•ugh.  The  patient  herself  may  not  realize 
re  is  much  of  anything  the  matter  until  she 
n  a  very  bad  spot.  Toxemia  is  one  of  the 
nmoner  causes  of  death  for  both  babies  and 
thers.  If  Georgia  escapes*severe  complica- 
tis  1n  pregnancy,  she  could  still  develop 
onic  hypertension  and  kidney  trouble  that 
jht  cut  fifteen  years  off  her  life." 
'Did  you  tell  Georgia  that,  Doctor?" 
T  said  as  much  as  I  felt  I  could.  But  with 
■  propensity  to  extreme  reaction— her  blood 
:ssure  shoots  way  up  just  in  a  routine  ex- 
lination!— I  didn't  dare  go  too  far." 
Henry  Sweetland  sighed.  "I  had  hoped  that 
ving  a  baby  would  make  Georgia  grow  up 
i  pay  more  attention  to  her  responsibilities, 
t— well,  I  guess  I  had  better  stick  around, 
ere  is  one  more  business  trip  I'll  have  to 
;e,  but  I'll  try  to  arrange  to  stay  in  town 
er  that  until  the  baby  is  born." 
^ 

wo  weeks  later  Henry  Sweetland  phoned 
:  doctor.  He  sounded  tired  and  discouraged, 
told  you  I  had  to  take  one  more  trip.  I  got 
me  last  night,  and  what  did  I  find  in  Geor- 
i's  wastebasket  but  the  wrappings  of  a  cou- 
i  of  king-sized  chocolate  bars,  along  with  a 
enty-five-cent  popcorn  sack!" 
The  doctor  groaned.  "Loaded  with  calories, 
d  the  popcorn  reeking  with  salt  besides! 
in't  you  make  her  see  how  important  it  is 
keep  away  from  things  like  that?" 
"I'll  try.  But  I  think  you  are  going  to  have 
bear  down  harder  on  her  yourself." 
When  Georgia  came  in  the  next  day.  the 
ictor  found  she  had  gained  four  pounds  in 
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the  previous  week.  Her  ankles  and  fingers 
were  puffier  than  ever.  Her  "systolic,"  or  up- 
per-level blood  pressure,  was  consistently 
high,  not  just  up  and  down.  The  lower  level, 
the  "diastolic"  reading,  was  creeping  up.  This 
was  a  real  sign  of  danger.  But  he  recognized 
by  now  that  given  Georgia's  volatile  tempera- 
ment, it  was  harder  for  her  to  be  realistic  than 
for  most  people.  There  was  only  one  way  the 
doctor  could  feel  safe  about  her. 

"Georgia,  I'm  sending  you  to  the  hospital 
for  a  few  days.  There  isn't  any  great  emer- 
gency. But  at  the  hospital  we  can  see  to  it  that 
you  do  the  things  I  haven't  been  able  to  get 
you  to  do  at  home.  Also,  we  can  take  frequent 
tests  that  will  help  us  with  more  precise  treat- 
ment. I'll  call  Henry  and  tell  him  about  it. 
See  you  in  the  hospital  tomorrow  morning!" 

During  her  four-day  stay  in  the  hospital, 
Georgia,  thanks  to  a  salt-free  low-calorie 
diet  and  a  potent  diuretic,  lost  seven  pounds. 
No  visitors  were  allowed  except  Henry  Sweet- 
land for  an  hour  each  evening.  Georgia's 
blood  pressure  became  stabilized  between  120 
and  130,  her  pulse  returned  to  normal. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor,  changing  his  tactics, 
had  made  it  a  point  to  drop  by  her  room  for 
long,  friendly  chats.  They  became  better  ac- 
quainted, and  from  the  doctor's  easy,  quiet 
suggestions  Georgia  learned  a  good  deal  about 
controlling  her  excitement  and  emotions.  She 
began  to  realize  how  foolish  and  self-indul- 
gent she  had  been. 


he  next  two  months  of  Georgia's  preg- 
nancy passed  with  few  disturbing  signs.  But 
early  in  the  ninth  month  the  doctor  called 
Henry  Sweetland  again.  "Georgia  has  been 
behaving  like  an  angel,"  he  said.  "You've 
done  a  wonderful  job,  helping  her  keep  on 
her  regimen  of  diet  and  rest.  But  we  were  a 
a  bit  late  getting  her  straightened  out,  I'm 
afraid.  Her  blood  pressure  has  remained  high 
at  her  last  two  visits,  and  she  has  shown  in- 
creasing albumin.  Her  weight  has  started  sky- 
rocketing again,  though  she  swears  she  has 
been  sticking  to  the  diet,  and  I  believe  she  has. 
We  could  be  sitting  on  a  powder  keg.  I  want 
you  to  take  Georgia  back  to  the  hospital,  but 
don't  alarm  her  about  it.  Make  her  believe 
it  is  just  for  tests  such  as  we  did  last  time." 

When  the  doctor  came  into  Georgia's  hos- 
pital room  four  nights  later,  Henry  Sweetland 
was  there.  "It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  you 
two  have  a  fine  youngster  before  very  long," 
the  doctor  told  the  young  people  cheerfully. 
"The  bone  X  ray  we  made  this  morning  in- 
dicates your  baby  is  mature  and  in  fine  shape." 
But  Henry  caught  a  certain  look  in  the  doc- 
tor's eye,  and  followed  him  into  the  corridor. 
"Has  something  gone  wrong?" 
"Not  yet;  but  frankly,  Henry,  it  could. 
Georgia's  blood  pressure  was  really  up  today. 
She  had  a  two-plus  albumin  test,  and  she  is 
getting  sort  of  puffy  again.  On  top  of  that, 
she  hasn't  reacted  well  to  diuretics  and  blood- 
pressure  depressors." 

"Will  you  have  to  do  a  Caesarean?" 
"I  don't  believe  that's  necessary  now,  but 
I  would  like  your  approval  for  my  plan  to 
start  inducing  the  birth  in  the  morning  by 
pituitary  drip  stimulation.  If  it  doesn't  work, 
we  will  have  lost  nothing,  and  we  can  fall  back 
on  Caesarean  if  there  are  further  danger  signs." 

The  pituitary  drip  did  the  trick,  and  the 
doctor  had  the  pleasure,  the  next  afternoon, 
of  telling  Henry  Sweetland  that  he  and  Geor- 
gia were  the  parents  of  a  husky,  six-and-one- 
half-pound  boy,  who  showed  no  signs  of  either 
prematurity  or  toxemia.  "This  has  been  one 
of  the  fortunate  times,  Henry.  Near-eclampsia 
cases  don't  always  come  out  so  well." 

"Thank  God!  But  is  it  always  going  to  be 
like  this,  if  we  have  more  children?" 

"If  Georgia  follows  the  rules  strictly,  she 
should  have  just  about  the  same  chance  as  a 
woman  who  has  never  had  this  trouble.  But 
she'll  have  to  remember  that  she  is  a  potential 
high-blood-pressure  type,  she  mustn't  get  fat 
and  she  must  take  care  of  herself!  Her  future 
health  depends  on  that  as  well  as  her  safety 
during  pregnancy.  I  believe  she  has  learned 
her  lesson,  though.  I  think  she'll  do  it." 

"And  next  time  I'll  know  more  about  it, 
Doctor.  I  can  help  more  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Now,  when  can  I  see  my  son?" 

Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  the  problem  of  a 
tipped-back  uterus. 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.. what  Hunts  Tomato  Taste  does  for  Meat  Balls!" 

"Hunt's  Paste  is  so  rich  and  thick,  you  spoon  it  out.  I  always  use  it  lor  meat  balls,  dial's 
why  they  have  such  wonderful  flavor.  I  use  it  to  thicken  my  soups  and  stews,  too.  Here's 
my  meat  ball  recipe." 

I  teasp.  salt 

3  tablesp.  pure  vegetable 


2  well-beaten  eggs 
1  lb.  ground  beef 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  tablesp.  minced  parsley 

%  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 


oil,  such  a*  \\  cssoll 

2  6-oz.  cans 

Hunt's  Tomato  Pasle 


3  cans  hoi  water 
1  tea>p.  dried  sweel  basil 
1  teasp.  salt 
dash  of  pepper 
1    leasp.  sugar 


Mix  together  first  six  ingredients.  With  wet  hands  fortri  into  about  Id  halls  (mixture  will  be 
quite  sofl).  Brown  slowly  in  hot  oil,  shaking  pan  frequently  to  keep  balls  round.  Blend  Hunt's 
Tomato  Paste  with  remaining  ingredients.  Pour  over  meat  balls.  Cover  and  simmer  1  hour. 
Serve  over  cooked  noodles  or  spaghetti.  Makes  4  servings.  Hunt  Foods,  inc.,  Fulierton,  Calif. 

Hunt. ..for  the  best 


LADIES'  HOME  JOl  RNjI 


CHICKEN 
NOODLE  SOUP 

Home-cooked  taste 
the  new  mix  way 

or 

How  to  make  4-hour  soup  in  7  minutes 


3.  Lipton  does  the  paring,  picking,  peel- 
ing. Puts  all  this  goodness  in  a  convenient 
mix.  With  honest-to-garden  parsley. 


4.  Enriched  egg  noodles  plump  up  to  just 
right  tenderness  when  you  simmer  them 
They  don't  get  soggy  in  a  packet  of  mix 


5.  Turkey  Finale.  Get  all  the  goodness 
without  the  nuisance!  Simmer  carcass  in 
water.  Add  soup  mix  last  7  minutes. 


6.  You  get  a  family-size  pot  of  soup  from 
each  packet  of  mix.  Makes  four  servings 
at  less  than  4  cents  apiece. 


7.  Egg  Drop  Soup.  Prepare  Chicken 
Noodle  Soup  thickened  with  1  tbsp.  corn- 
starch. Stir  in  1  slightly  beaten  egg. 


Who'd  ever  want  "warmed  up"  soup 
now  that  LIPTON 
home  cooked  taste  the  new  mix  way  is  here? 
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Journal  about  town 


what  we  do... 
where  we  go. 
whom  we  meet 


50  Years  Ago  in 

the  Journal 

In  January,  1911,  most  Sun- 
day-school superintendents  in 
the  I  .S.V.  were  men.  Oh,  ><>n 
Beautiful  Dull  was  a  hit  tune, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  avia- 
tion history  a  plain-  look  <>IV 
from  water.  The  pilot  was 
GlenjJ  CVlrliss.  Harold  Bell 
Wriuhl  wrote  his  hcst-selling 
7/icli  infdfig  of  Barbara  Worth, 

ami     pres.     William  Howard 

I  .ill  told  Emperor  Wilhclm  of 
German}  on  his  birthda)  of 
"the  good  will  that  this  govern- 
ment and  people  hear  for  your 
count  r\  ," 

in  an  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary, 1911,  Journal  opposing 
women's  suffrage,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  wife  of  the  ex- 
President,  says,  "I  cannot  in- 
terest  myself  in  voting  in  the 
slightest  degree,"  and  Carolyn 

II  ells  believes  that  giving  the 
■ote  to  women  would  "multi- 
ply our  clubs  and  divide  our 
homes." 

Correct  speech:  "At  the  sea- 
shore each  summer  I  hear 
some  people  say,  'I  have  diven' 
and  others  fI  have  dove,' " 
writes  a  perplexed  reader. 
"Say  'I  have  dived,'  "  suggests 
the  Journal. 

"It  hen  making  wash  dresses  I 
always  buy  extra  yards  of  ma- 
terial and  trimming  to  re- 
model the  gown  next  season," 
relates  a  California  reader. 


An  editor's  life  is  full  of  frustrations.  Nora  O'Leary 
walks  through  East  71st  Street  on  her  way  to  a 
luncheon  party  and  sees  a  wonderful  house  in  front 
ot  which  to  photograph  her  January  fashion  pictures 
the  next  afternoon— all  freshly  painted,  brightly 
window-boxed,  newly  awninged.  After  the  luncheon 
she  starts  back  around  the  corner  to  take  another 
look,  and  lo  and  behold,  the  block  is  roped  off  by  the 
police,  which  doesn't  slop  Nora;  but  what  docs  ship 
her  is  the  sight  of  sound  trucks,  cameras  and  people 
all  parking  right  in  front  of  you  know  which  house. 

1  might  have  known,"  moans  Nora.  And  sitting  on 
1 1  if  pa\ement  as  ealmh  as  vou  please  i-  Nora's  friend 
Audrey  Hepburn.  "Oh.  Nora,  we're  shooting 
'Breakfast  at  Tiffany's.'  This  is  Blake  Edwards,  who's 
directing,  and  Kranz  Planer — and  didn't  they  whip  up 
a  wonderful  setting!" 


Peter  Hriggs  had  a  date  with  a  young  author  who  was 
at  his  wits'  end  because  his  wife  was  about  to  have 
her  first  baby.  What  could  he  say  to  the  young  man 
to  calm  him  down  so  they  could  quietly  discuss  the 
young  man's  new  novel?  A  loud  familiar  laugh  down 
the  hall  gave  Peter  an  idea — talk  to  Dr.  Spock,  luckily 
in  town  here  from  Cleveland  for  a  meeting  upstairs. 
\\  h  it  - 1 1  I'eter  did.  So  when  the  worried  voting  author 
kept  asking  I'eter.  "How  can  I  convince  mj  wife  the 
newborn  babj  is  all  right?"  I'eter  asked  him,  "Do 
vou  know  who  Dr.  Spock  is?"  The  expectant  father 
said  he  certainly  did.  "Well  then,  do  what  Dr.  Spock 
did  when  his  Inst  baby  was  born.  Tell  your  wife, 
'The  baby  has  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  two  ears,  two 
eyes,  one  mouth,  one  nose;  it's  a  boy  and  looks  like 
me.'"  "Thank  you,  Peter,  that's  just  what  I'll 
do.  .  .  .  But  wait  a  minute.  What  if  it's  a  girl?" 

At  least  once  a  year  we  think  we  should  tell  about 
the  zoo.  So  win  not  start  1961  off  right  by  telling 
about  Bet  Ilarl  at  the  zoo  in  her  jaguarskin  coat?  Bet 
is  tired  of  people  calling  it  leopard.  It's  jaguar.  Kred 
Martini  was  waiting  for  us.  He's  the  head  cat  keeper 
at  the  big  Bronx  Zoo.  He  knew  it  was  a  jaguar  coat, 
and  said  he  was  sure  the  jaguars  wouldn't  mind.  "A  seal- 
skin coat  would  be  warmer,"  he  told  Bet,  who  had 
hciMiii  In  shiver  when  Mr.  Martini  took  her  inside 
the  railing  and  right  up  to  the  tiger  cage  just  as  a 
lioness  next  door  flung  herself  with  fury  against  the 
bars  at  Bet.  "Lions  don't  like  jaguars,"  said  Mr. 
Martini.  Bet  asked  him  which  animals  give  the  most 
trouble.  The  orangutans,  he  told  her — the  most  in- 
telligent of  all,  he  thinks.  "They  try  to  take  every- 


Bet  Hart  visits  the  zoo's  jaguar  with  keeper  Martini. 


Audrey  Hepburn,  Fran:  Planer  and  Blake  Edwards, 
on  East  7 1  si  Street  shooting  "Breakfast  at  Tiffany's." 


thing  apart.  We  had  one  who  loved  to  primp.  \\  e 
gave  her  a  mirror  and  kept  her  supplied  with  fancy 
hats.  It  kepi  her  out  of  mischief.  Greta  Garbo  once 
gave  her  a  pair  of  long  black  gloves,  and  the  orang 
used  to  put  them  on  and  take  them  off  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  Garbo  loved  to  come  and  watch  her." 

We  dropped  in  on  Dawn  Norman  the  other  day,  her 
hair  now  an  ethereal  new  shade,  as  becomes  a  heaut) 
editor.  "I've  just  been  to  a  welcome-home  breakfast 
for  Helena  Rubinstein  in  her  pink-and-white  Fifth 
Avenue  salon.  inn  know,  Madame  is  now  in  her 
eighties,"  Dawn  related,  "vet  this  morning  she  came 
straight  in  from  [dlewild  to  her  breakfast  part)  al  ter  a 
tliirteen-liour  flight  from  Moscow,  and  what's  more, 
looking  absolutely  pressed  and  polished  in  her  chic 
Balenciaga  suit  and  hat.  'Debonair'  is  the  word," 
Dawn  decided.  \nd  "debonair,"  we  told  Dawn  was 
the  word  that  reminded  us  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Holmes  when  he  was  in  his  nineties,  walking  up  this 
same  Fifth  Avenue,  past  all  the  pretty  girls,  and  re- 
marking to  his  companion,  "Oh,  to  be  eights  again!" 

"Don't  go  yet,"  said  Dawn.  "1  want  to  tell  you  about 
Elizabeth  Arden,  whom  it  just  so  happens  I  saw  yes- 
terdaj  with  one  of  her  fingers  wrapped  in  a  bandage. 
She  doesn't  yet  give  out  her  age;  but  whatever  it  is, 

she  doesn't  try  to  hide  it — she  simplj  gives  it  c  

plcte  perfection.  Her  figure  couldn'l  be  trimmer,  and 
of  course  her  complexion  is  prool  of  all  she  Stands  for. 
And,  as  you  know,  she  still  runs  a  very  successful 
racing  stable.  In  fact,  that's  w  here  the  b  age  l some! 
in.  Her  favorite  horse  had  just  bitten  off  the  tip  of 

her  middle  linger.  You'd  think  I'd  know  b)  now  h.OW 
to  feed  him  a  lump  of  sugar,"  was  how  lightly  I.iz 
took  it,"  said  Dawn. 

We've  just  been  looking  over  one  ol  those  question- 
naires addressed  to  the  various  editors  which  try 
valiantly  to  elicit  fascinating  remarks  for  our 
readers  to  chuckle  over.  //  hat  would  you  rathei  be 
than  what  you  are?  was  one  of  the  questions,  and  we 
have  room  right  now  for  only  one  brief  answer.  It's 
from  tinv  Kli/abelh  Mcfarland.  our  poetry  editor. 
Her  wistful  one-word  wish  was:  "Taller. 


Something  was  brewing  in  the  sultry  air,  secret  and  in- 
tense. "Something  evil,"  said  Mary  Benchley,  the  pretty 
nurse.  "I  felt  it  from  the  first.  It's  here  —  in  this  house  — 
the  real  danger  is.  And  they  mean  to  involve  us  in  it." 


THE  NATIVE  DOCTOR 


By  A.  J.  CRONIN 

Murray  was  in  G.U.  doing  a  lumbar  puncture  when  the  chief  sent  for  him. 
It  was  a  foul  February  afternoon,  bitter  cold  and  beginning  to  sleet,  so  instead 
of  crossing  the  yard  he  took  the  long  way  round,  through  the  underground 
tunnel  to  the  private-patients'  block.  This  section  always  provoked  Murray  to 
an  ironic  amusement.  It  stood  there,  a  gray  monolith,  one  of  the  seven  which 
made  up  the  Methodist  Hospital,  grimly  dominating  the  Hudson  River;  but  in- 
side it  was  rather  like  a  luxury  hotel,  with  a  restaurant,  a  gifte  shoppe,  pages  in 
uniform,  and  a  reception  desk  where  one  checked  in  and,  with  a  little  luck, 
checked  out  again. 

An  elevator  took  Murray  to  the  thirty-first  floor,  known  to  the  interns  as 
the  Gold  Coast  because  only  the  very  famous  or  the  very  rich  were  ever  ad- 
mitted there.  A  solarium  with  a  view  of  the  river  and  the  New  York  sky  line 
occupied  the  far  end,  and  here,  on  soft  upholstered  divans,  convalescents  could 
gather  in  their  dressing  gowns  and  discuss  the  details  of  their  various  operations. 
This  contrast  to  the  Spartan  conditions  in  the  old  Royal  Infirmary  still  jarred 
on  Robert  Murray  and  aroused  in  him  an  unreasonable  antagonism. 

As  he  went  along  the  corridor  one  of  the  doors  opened  and  his  chief,  Dr. 
Sam  Carrington,  came  out.  This  was  a  tall  man  of  about  sixty,  slightly  stooping 
in  his  loose  white  coat,  clean-shaven,  graying,  and  with  an  air  of  habitual  ab- 
straction. He  caught  sight  of  Robert,  took  his  arm  and  steered  him  to  the  little 
office.  Whatever  one  might  think  of  the  effete  luxuries  of  the  Gold  Coast,  all 
the  senior  men  on  the  Methodist  staff  were  incomparably  of  the  first  rank,  and 
i  was  perhaps  the  finest  cardiovascular  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  96 
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ILL  UMTHATBD    II  Y    COBY  WIMTMOHI-: 


'By  the  way, 
stop  calling  me 
Miss  Defreece — 
my  name's 
Natalie," 
she  said. 
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Nobody,  so  far  as  anybody  knew,  actually  called  The  Cres- 
cent a  mythical  kingdom,  though  a  neighbor  from  another  street 
once  called  it  "the  merry-go-round." 

"Don't  shush  me!"  he  was  heard  to  say  as  his  wife  led  him 
toward  their  car  after  a  Crescent  party.  "I  know  a  merry-go- 
round  when  I  see  one.  And  haven't  I  just  spent  a  whole  evening 
going  round  and  round  and  -  — "  The  car  door  slammed  and 
cut  him  off. 

The  Crescent  is  a  circle  with  seven  houses  on  it.  A  little 
apart  from  other  suburban  streets,  The  Crescent  has  an  air  of 
being  a  world  in  itself.  And  in  a  way  it  is.  The  world  of  the 
Markhams,  the  Anthonys,  the  Warburtons,  the  Ameses,  the 
Knowleses  and  until  a  month  ago  the  Dunnings  and  the  Brew- 
slers.  The  last  two  households  found  themselves  unexpectedly — 
and  on  the  part  of  the  wives  and  children  tearfully — transferred 
to  I  he  West  Coast  by  the  firm  which  employed  their  heads  of 
family.  And  two  of  The  Crescent's  houses  were  empty. 

The  Crescent's  original  seven  families  had  been  almost  of  an 
age.  They  had  shared  interests,  philosophies  and  the  services  of 
reliable  baby  sitters.  They  supported  the  P.T.A.,  service- 
organization  fund  drives  and  the  political  party  of  their  choice. 
(Where  they  differed  here  they  differed  with  thought,  reason 
and  careful  language.)  And  so,  now,  the  right  tenants  for  Nos. 
7  and  3  seemed  a  vital  matter  to  the  five  families  remaining. 


They  were  playing  bridge  (gin  rummy  for  the  two  odd  men 
out)  at  the  Markhams'  No.  6  when  Bob  Anthony  dropped  his 
small  bombshell. 

"Both  houses  have  been  sold,"  he  announced.  Nine  heads 
lifted,  nine  faces  turned  to  him.  "Had  lunch  with  Mort 
Cramer — he's  the  agent  who  handles  Crescent  sales,  you  know." 
He  riffled  cards  and  began  to  deal.  The  others  waited.  They  knew 
quite  well  who  handled  Crescent  sales.  They  knew  the  asking 
prices  of  both  houses,  their  actual  value,  and  before  long  they 
would  know  the  exact  figure  both  new  tenants  had  paid.  (It  was 
this  compound  interest  in  one  another's  affairs  that  sparked  the 
merry-go-round  statement  of  the  neighbor  from  the  other 
street.  Not  that  The  Crescent  resented  it.  They  prided  them- 
selves on  mature  acceptance  of  the  world  the  way  it  is.  They 
even  quoted  it.) 

"Who  bought  the  houses?"  Maggie  Anthony  demanded 
when  it  became  clear  that  her  husband  was  waiting  to  be 
coaxed.  "What  sort  of  people  are  they?"  Maggie  was  small  and 
dark.  Her  hair  and  her  eyelashes  curled  with  an  enviable  up- 
ward sweep  and  The  Crescent's  word  for  her  was  "eager." 

Bob  shrugged.  He  went  on  flicking  cards.  "Well,  you  know 
how  Cramer  talks.  After  five  minutes  you  stop  listening." 

The  women  exchanged  glances.  Liz  Markham  raised  a  broad 
black  eyebrow,  a  gesture  clearly  continued  on  page  83 


The  ladies  of  The  Crescent 
didn't  know  quite  what  to  make 

of  Lucy.  If  she  was  real  she  was  fabulous  — 


By  BETTY  COE  SPICER 
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It  was  as  though  a  fairy  godmother 
had  waved  a  wand  and  said, 

''Everything  you  want  most  shall  be  yours." 


And  then  he  added, 


'But  there  is  one  condition..." 


2 


NOPSISOFPAKT  I — W  hen  twenty  -year-old  Tracv  arrives  from  Rome,  she  represents  the 
fourth  generation  of  Quins  for  whom  China  Court,  the  old  house  in  Cornwall,  has  been 
home.  As  a  child  she  had  lived  there  briefly  after  her  father,  Stace,  died  and  before  her 
American  actress  mother  remarried.  Tracy  is  enthralled  with  the  old  house,  as  was  her 
grandmother  who  told  her  exciting  stories  about  what  had  happened  there. 

"Vi  hen  you  were  Ripsie?"  Tracv,  the  child,  had  asked. 

"Yes,  when  I  was  Ripsie." 

Now  old  Mrs.  Quin  (Ripsie)  is  dead  and  the  family  has  gathered  to  hear  the  will.  Except 
for  Tracy,  they  had  all  disapproved  of  Mrs.  Quin's  living  in  the  house  alone  except  for  the 
maid.  Cecily.  They  disapproved,  too,  of  Peter  St.  Omer.  down-at-heel  aristocrat  who  rents 
the  adjoining  farm,  and  whom  Tracv  finds  attractive. 

For  her,  as  for  old  Mrs.  Quin.  all  those  who  ever  lived  at  China  Court  still  seem  to  be 
there.  Thus  the  story  unfolds: 

First  there  was  Eustace  who  built  the  house;  Adza.  his  wife:  and  their  seven  children — 
Mary,  Eliza,  Anne.  McLeod,  little  Eustace.  Jared  and  Damaris.  The  onlv  son  to  have 
descendants  was  Jared,  who  married  beautiful  Lady  Patrick.  Their  sons,  Borowis  and  John 
Henrv.  welcomed  as  a  playmate  the  waif,  Ripsie.  For  her  during  childhood  and  later  the 
world  centered  around  Borowis.  but  she  did  not  marry  him.  Instead  she  married  his  brother. 
John  Henrv,  and  so  came  to  live  at  China  Court. 


In  Eustaces  day.  before  there  can  be  bacon  there  has  to  be  familv  prayers. 
Mary  and  Eliza,  the  two  oldest  of  the  Brood,  take  turns  to  put  out  the 
books.  Eliza,  at  this  time,  is  an  exceedingly  plain  little  girl  of  seven,  dressed 
like  Mary  in  a  wide  four-tiered  skirt  of  triangular  plaid  in  bilious  blues  and 
greens  with  a  white  bodice  jacket,  the  yest  and  sleeyes  trimmed  with  white 
braid.  Eliza  s  hair  is  strained  tightly  back  on  her  head  by  a  round  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  so  that  her  forehead  is  reyealed  as  large  and  unmistakably 
bumpy,  but.  "Those  are  my  brains,"  says  Eliza. 

At  the  foot  of  the  nursery  stairs,  five  holland  pinafores  hang  on  hooks: 
only  fiye  because  Jared  is  still  a  baby,  and  Damaris  is  not  yet  born.  The 
pinafores  vary  only  in  size:  after  breakfast  the  Brood  will  put  them  on, 
boys  and  girls  alike.  Eliza  has  not  yet  understood  that  she  is  only  a  girl, 
plain  and  without  money  or  distinction  —  the  little  Quins  are  not  inyited  to 
the  St.  Omer  parties,  for  instance.  She  only  knows  she  is  the  best  at  copj 
ing,  arithmetic  and  reciting,  though  the  younger  Anne  is  be-t  at  music 
while  Mary  has  a  yoice  like  a  flute.  Little  Eustace  is  not  best  at  anything. 
McLeod  the  Second  does  not  count. 

The  three  girls  in  their  plaid  and  white  have  each  a  private  hassock  to 
kneel  on,  their  own  praver  books  to  read  from,  while  the  mopheaded  little 
bovs  have  nothing  at  all  and  simply  stand  by  their  mother. 

Eustace  comes  in,  solid,  almost  square  in  his  long  buttoned-up  frock 
coat  and  his  fawn  waistcoat.  Eustace  and  continued  on  page  71 
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By  RUSSELL  A.  APPLE 

His  first  appearance 
in  any  magazine 


Henry  Spencer  was  fifteen  minuter  early  for 
this  unlikely  appointment,  so  he  walked  into 
the  har  of  the  hotel  and  ordered  a  drink.  He 
stood  at  the  har,  looking  at  his  face  in  the  mir- 
ror, the  face  of  a  man  thirty-three  years  old, 
the  face  of  a  bachelor  who  had  kept  himself  in 
trim.  Then  lie  gave  himself  up  to  thinking 
aboul  tlie  chain  of  circumstances  that  brought 
dim  to  he  standing  here  in  the  bar  of  this  par- 
ticular hotel,  glancing  at  his  wrist  watch  and 
fel  ling  nervous.  There  was  nothing  so  extraor- 
dinary about  it,  he  told  himself  for  the  fiftieth 
lime  since  lunch.  He  had  been  a  sergeant  at- 
tached to  Military  Government  in  Livergno 
during  the  war.  All  right.  So  this  little  urchin 
girl  used  to  sweep  arid  clean  and  make  his  bed 
for  him  in  tin-  big  drafly  palace  that  they  used 
as  their  headquarters.  AM  right.  Except  that 
this  little  urchin  girl  turned  out  to  he  Anna 
Palletti,  which  was  certainly  not  what  her  name 
had  been  then,  and  Anna  I'alletti  was  now  an 
extremely  famous  Italian  movie  star.  All  right. 
Even  that  was  all  right.  It  was  a  little  hard  to 


get  used  to  the  idea  that  Anna  BaVtagliola  had 
grown  up  to  be  Anna  Palletti,  but  he  had  made 
the  adjustment  and  forgotten  about  it,  just  as 
he  had  forgotten  about  a  lot  of  things  that  hap- 
pened during  the  war.  But  now  Anna  Palletti 
was  here,  upstairs  in  this  hotel,  and  he  had 
been  invited  to  see  the  young  queen  as  she  re- 
ceived the  press  on  her  way  to  Hollywood.  It 
was  her  first  trip  to  the  United  States. 

Henry  Spencer  smiled  as  he  took  a  sip  of  his 
drink.  He  was  thinking  of  the  ballyhoo  with 
which  this  invitation  had  been  extended.  The 
first  call  had  come  from  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Hollywood  studio  that  was  going  to  make 
her  next  picture.  That  had  been  three  weeks 
ago.  The  next  call  had  been  from  the  New  York 
representative  of  Miss  Palletti's  agent  in  Rome: 
the  third  call  had  been  from  the  New  York  rep- 
resentative of  her  Italian  studio:  and  the  last 
call  had  been  from  the  Italian  consul  in  New 
York.  All  inviting  Mr.  Henry  Spencer  here, 
today,  in  fifteen  minutes.  Except  that  it  was 
only  ten  minutes         continued  on  pack  lit 


TO  MEET 
MISS  ANNA 


Harrington  was  untidy, 
eccentric  and  ready  to 
break  the  law  for  Causes. 
Once  it  had  been  I  otes  for  H  omen, 
it  Vickie  Fair  time  it  was  a  babv  lamb. 


By  DOROTHY  BLACK 


Goon  Shepherd 
knows  His  sheep  and  calls 

them  br  name,  and 
this  same  syift  often  belongs 
to  little  children. 


Thev  call  it  the  Mickle  Fair  because  it  takes  place  at  Mich- 
aelmas. The  lanes  and  streets  all  about  the  countryside  are 
clogged  with  sheep  and  voiuig  cattle  going  down  to  the  mar- 
ket. Mothers  and  lambkins,  separated  for  the  first  time,  till 
all  the  air  with  their  woe.  and  the  sticks  of  the  tanners'  hoys 
llo  whack,  whack  on  broad  rump-  and  woolh  backs. 

Down  in  the  market  place  the  tanners  shout  to  one 
another  over  the  lamentations  of  the  beasts.  Thev  meet  only 
once  in  the  Year,  at  fairtime.  when  thev  come  from  the  hills 
and  distant  villages  to  sell  off  their  oldsters  and  unwanted 
rams  to  be  turned  into  loin  and  chop,  and  bin  in  plump 
lambing  ewes  to  be  folded  with  the  tup  and  in  due  course 
produce  next  season's  crop. 

"\nd  so  the  world  aoes  round  and  round.""  said  Miss 
Barrinston.  "until  our  life  with  rest  is  crowned. 

Anthea  hated  the  fair— the  whackings,  the  heartbroken 
bleatings.  And  the  exhausted  sheep  come  much  farther  than 
thev  were  ever  intended  to  trot  on  their  silly  fragile  legs. 

"Wliv  do  the  men  have  to  be  so  cruel?*'  she  demanded. 

Her  aunt,  who  was  baking,  said.  "Long  ago.  when  peo- 
ple made  their  soup  at  home  instead  of  bin  ing  it  in  tins,  they 
were  much  worse  than  thev  are  today.  Miss  Barrington 
alwa\s  indicated  time's  passing  that  way.  Or  sometimes 
she  said.  "Lons  ago,  before  1  went  to  prison. 

"\\  hat  did  you  go  to  prison  for?"  Anthea  aske  I  the  first 
time,  secretlv  hoping  it  was  a  murder. 


(  ONTIM  Kl>  (IN  P  \CK  l-o 


'BYE. . . 


on  your  holiday  into  the  sun.  We've  interviewed  famous* 
travelers  and  organized  the  sun-tripping  clothes.  Here's  | 
what  they  say  and  what  we  report  about  these  south-to- 
summer  fashions.  By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  Fashion  Editor 


Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy's 
tips  for  travelers: 

"/  started  out  married  life  traveling  with  my  husband. 
I  did  everything  wrong  at  first,  packed  too  many  things, 
and  all  the  wrong  things.  \ou  I  hare  a  simple  co-ordinated 
wardrobe  I  take  everywhere:  a  suit,  a  good  coat  and  tiro  dresses 
la  go  under  it.  an  afternoon  dress,  an  evening  dress 
with  a  jacket  that  can  be  worn  to  dinner.'''' 


Mrs.  John  Eisenhower, 
on  planning  and  packing: 

"J  do  it  the  same  way  every  time  .  .  . 

if  the  first  time  works,  I  do  it  again  .  .  .  I  have  an  itinerary, 
and  lake  something  for  every  occasion." 


Miss  Betty  Ganz,  hostess 

on  European  jet  flights,  advises: 

"Don't  take  too  much — in  the  suitcase 

or  in  the  hand.  Take  separates — it's  the  easiest  way." 


Young  fashion  stylist, 

speaking  of  adapting  her  clothes: 

"Adapt  clothes  so  they  can  be  worn  on  different 
occasions  but  look  as  though  they  belonged  only  to  one." 


The  knitted  suit  in  oxford  fjray,  double-breasted,  \\  itb 
a  pleated  skirl  —  travel  elioiee  of  the  decade,  never 
out  of  season,  both  casual  and  sophisticated,  h\ 
Kimhcrh,  worn  with  a  jersey  turban  by  Emme. 
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Have  a  marvelouMtime 


We  say  you  should ,. 

pick  knitted  fabrics  as  the  best  packers — this  year  first 
and  foremost  fashion,  in  travel  suits,  coats,  casuals — in  wools, 
cottons,  silks,  blends.  We  think  the  basic  good-bye  suit 
can  be  either  a  dark  gray  knit  with  pleated  skirt  or 
a  pale  yellow  with  a  flash  of  crimson  in  its  overblouse. 
The  Coat  Unlimited,  either  a  pale  or  a  brilliant  color, 
either  double-woven  jersey  or  soft  wool. 


Wo  say  you  should..  ~— 


plan  your  clothes  .  .  .  organize  them,  then  forget  them  in 

favor  of  the  fun  and  relaxation  of  your  trip. 

(See  lists  on  next  page  for  going  by  ship  and  by  plane.) 


Wo  say  you  should  .. 

think  of  either  of  the  travel  suits  shown  here  as  separates: 

the  gray  knitted  suit  whose  pleated  skirt  goes  with 

shirts  or  overblouses;  the  pale-yellow  skirt  with 

its  crimson  jersey  overblouse.  Other  vital  separates: 

the  new  printed  blazer  jacket,  the  pleated  white  skirt  in  wool 

or  Orion,  the  bright  striped  cotton  beach  shirt,  the  pastel 

dress  with  the  sweater  that  goes  with  other  costumes. 


r  r 


4 


W  e  say  you  should 

consider  the  anywhere,  everywhere  sheath, 

the  slim  little  slip  of  a  dress  in  linen  or  silk  that  you  change 

for  every  hour — with  a  scarf,  a  sweater, 

a  big  go-shopping  bag  or  a  pair  of  bright  slippers. 


or 


The  double-woven  pastel  jersey  suit  with  a 
crimson  blouse,  equally  travelworthy,  by  Alvin 
Handmacher.  Effective  accessories;  jersey  tur- 
ban by  Janet  Sloane,  red  calfskin  travel  bag. 


MB 


GOOD-BYE! 


BY  PLANE  to  resort  destination: 

SEVEN  CERTAINTIES  that  give  maximum 
usefulness  and  minimum  weight:  Knitted 
travel  suit  in  dark  gray  with  a  white  blouse. 
Pale  yellow  jersey  coat  that  goes  with 
everything.  The  tourist's  sight-seeing  casual. 
Shirtwaist  shopping  dress.  Dressed-up  luncheon 
dress.  Pretty  dance  dress.  Additions  depending 
on  destinations:  If  you  live  in  a  bathing  suit, 
you'll  need  two,  and  several  beach  outfits; 
for  active  sports — tennis  or  golf  clothes. 


The  shorter  the  brighter:  little  violet  coal 
that  goes  over  pink,  white  or  purple  tones — 
day  or  evening.  By  Philippe  Tournaye. 


BY  SHIP — cruise  or  island-hopping: 

More  clothes  needed  and  no  strict  packing 
limits:  Good-bye  suit  and  coal  in  pale  yellow 
double-woven  jersey  making  a  perfect  little 

travel-anywhere  wardrobe.  \t  leasl 
three  or  four  casual  shopping-at-port  dresses 
in  fabrics  that  don't  crush.  One  or  two  lunchin 
dresses  in  silk  or  linen.  Three  or  four  dinner 
and  dancing  dresses  (one  young  secretary 
interviewed  took  nine  on  a  seventeen- 
day  cruise).  Add:   \l  least  l\\<>  bathing 
suits  and  play  clothes,  shorts  or  slack-  il  you 
have  the  slim  young  figure  for  them 


[Now  it's  knitted:  the  white  dress  for  every  south-goer. 


DESIGNED  BY  MADAME  LISETTA 


W'M  HKI.A  CUSHMAN 


The  sun  traveler:  apricot  basket-weave 
tweed  coat,  skirt  and  silk  overblouse, 
by   David    Kidd   of  Arthur  Jablow. 

( rood-h\  c  coat  —  the  pale  jersey  that  combines 
with  either  the  matching  or  the  gray  suit  and 
goesovei  everything.  Bj  Akin  llandmacher. 
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The  printed  silk  shirtwaist  dress,  always  a  neces- 
sity, always  a  newsmaker,  by  Anne  Fogarty. 


marvelous  time 


All-white  Dacron  bathing  suit  with 
permanent  pleats,  always  looks 
beautiful.  By  Lester  Meyers 


ROGER  PRIGENT 


Gayest  dancer:  printed  cotton  with 
a  back  view,  flared  skirt  and  bows. 
By  Herbert  Sondheim. 


Never  complete  without  a  pleated 
white  skirt— wool  with  a  wool-and- 
cashmere  sweater.  By  Pendleton. 


WILHELA  CUSHMAN 


Pastel  wool  jersey— no  travel  wardrobe  can  do  without  it.  This 
one  by  Rosalie  Sarff  doubles  its  uses  with  a  matching  sweater. 

Far  right:  The  pull-over  again,  in  wild  stripes  by  Kay  Gleis,  with 
shorts  or  slacks  . . .  boating,  beaching,  never  in  more  public  places. 


The  fashions  on  all  ,hese  pages  are  presen.ed  ,o  you  because  .hey  show  you  .he  rends  o  .he ~ 
and  serve  as  a  guide  as  you  shop.  You  will  find  many  of  them  in  s.ores  .hroughou.  .he  a^on.  Howe , 
if  you  do  no.  find  iden.ical  s.yles  in  your  local  shops,  we  believe  sim.lar  ones  w,ll  be  ava.lable. 


at  your  finger  tipg 

These  beautiful  Paris  costumes  were  made  right  in 
the  J  on  nidi's  own  workroom  from  the  original  Paris 

hiili's.  The  same  designer  details,  the  same  dramatic 

effects  are  all  yours  for  the  making.  Think  of  them 
in  other  fabrics  for  late  spring  and  summer. 

By  NORA  O'LEARY  pa,lrm  e,u« 


•  •    This  charming  blue-and-white-checked  wool  suit  is 

L^F  I  I*  I*  I  wonderful!)  wearable.  The  stole  is  lined  in  matching  blue 
'  ■    and  it  buttons  to  the  jacket  with  two  unusually 

large  buttons  (noticeable  in  many  Paris  collections).  When  worn  without 
the  >l'>lc.  the  trim  jacket  has  a  collarlcss  neckline.  The  skirt  has  impressed 
fullness  from  the  waistline.  Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.  L046. 


CLOVES  HY  VIOLA  WBINBBRGBB 


■ 
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•  •    Jules  Francois  Crahay,  designer  for  this 

l  J  I  f\  fl  I    couture  house,  is  noted  for  his  dramatic  effects. 

'    \ '  *    His  beautiful  gray  wool  cape  lined  in  a  contrasting 

color  is  typical.  It  tops  an  understated  suit  in  suiting-weight 
jersey  that  ties  at  the  waistline.  Amusing  buttons  are  crocheted  in  a 
matching  color.  This  cape  would  be  a  delightful  evening  fashion 
in  a  bright  wool.  Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.' 1035. 


HAT  BY  SALLY  VICTOR.  GLOVLs  BY  NORMAN  BLUM 


a  The  fashion  for  purple  carries  into  spring. 

I  I  II  y       A'1  elegant  three-piece  costume  is  extraordinarily 
mm^  I  \J  I        wearable.  The  collarless  suit  has  accents  of 
stitching  in  a  deeper  tone;  the  jacket  has  slits  at  the  waistline 
that  line  up  with  skirt  pockets  which  are  set  in  the  seams. 
A  seven-eighths  topcoat  has  band  detail  at  the  neckline  and  slits  to 
the  waistline,  enabling  use  of  the  skirt  pockets.  Add  a  matching 
violet  corsage  and  a  white  hat.  Vogue  P.O.M <  Design  No.  1041 


COPYRIGHT  ©  1960  BY  THE  CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS.  INC    ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANCESCO  SCAVULLO 


pn..  #  A  vibrant  pink  dress-weight  flannel  combines 

1 1  f  \  W      with  a  matching  tweed  to  complete  this  delightful 
\mJ  I  \J  I        three-piece  costume.  The  slightly  tapered  skirt 
is  on  a  China-silk  bodice,  and  the  sleeveless  overblouse  is 
belted.  The  coat  has  an  away-from-the-neckline  band  in  place  of  a 
'  collar,  and  three-quarter  sleeves.  Think  how  pretty  this  same  costume 
would  be  in  black  silk  faille.  Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.  1049. 


HAT  BY  MR.  ARNOLD 


FOR  OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS,  SEE  PAGE  116. 
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at  your  finger  tips 


Unmistakably  French,  these  Paris  daytime  dresses  are  casual 
and  becoming.  Often  they  are  sashed  in  suede  or  calf. 

Some  have  matching  coats,  making  a  complete  costume. 

For  late  day:  a  simple  black  dress  with  perhaps  an 
intricately  draped  skirt  or  a  bloused  back,  or 

a  low -back  satin  in  a  pale  shade  with  apron  overskirt. 


Gres 


This  coat-and-dress  combination  is 
a  perfect  example  of  a  "complete  costume.' 
The  wonderfully  simple  dress,  belted 
in  leather,  has  a  white  jersey  dickey.  The  coat, 
magnificently  cut,  is  lined  to  the  edge  in  the  same  white 
jerse\.  Her  accessories  are  in  a  deeper  caramel  tone, 
with  the  exception  of  her  becoming  off-the-face  white  hat. 
Dress  is  Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.  1039.  Coat  is 
Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.  1040. 

HAT  BY  SALLY  VICTOR 


Lanvin 


Castillo  of  Lanvin  designed  this 
charming  daytime  dress  in  turquoise  wool  jersey. 
Seam  treatment  creates  an  interesting  detail  accenting  the 
dropped  shoulder  yoke.  The  -kirt  has  easy  fullness 
falling  from  an  inset  waistband.  The  bodice  is  gently 
bloused.  Again,  a  fringed  leather  sash.  This  design 
would  also  make  up  prettily  in  black  jersey  as  a  basic  for 
scarves  and  jewelry.  Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.  1036. 

JKWELkY  IIY  SEAMAN  SCHKPPS,  KELT  BY  ALICE  KktESEL,  HANDBAG  BY  LUCILLE 


PHOTOGRAPH   BY  LEOMBRL'NO-BODI 


Heim 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  perfect  little 
black  dress  that  will  go  practically  anywhere,  this  will  solve  your 
problem.  The  delightfully  simple  bodice  tups  an  intricate!)  draped 
skirt.  The  tie,  being  an  extension  of  the  back  of  the  skirt,  tends 
to  minimize  the  waistline.  Vogue  I'.O.M.  Design  V     1 01". 


PEARLS  BY  HATTIK  CARNEGIE 


This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  feminine  short  party  dresses  of  the  season. 
Its  crisp  apron  overskirt  ends  demurely  in  a 
flat  bow  in  the  back.  We  like  the  low  cut  and 
the  concentrated  fullness  in  the  back.  It  was  designed 
by  Castillo  of  Lanvin,  and  would  be  charming 

later  in  a  taffeta  print  or  polka  dot.  Vogue  P.O.M.  Design  No.  1018. 

BAT  BV  EMME,  PIN  BY  TR1FARI  FOR  OTHER  VIEWS.  SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS.  SEE  PAGE  116. 
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WHY 
SHOULD 
THEY  FALL 
IN  LOVE 
WITH 
YOU? 

By  RICHARD  H.  KXEMER,  Ph.D., 

Social  psychologist  and  counselor:  author  of  ""A  Man  for  Every  Woman" 


Why  is  it  so  easy  for  some  women  to  find 
love  love  that  reaches  a  happ\  fulfillment  in 
marriage?  Is  lasting  love  likel\  to  conic  your 
way? 

^Imi  know,  we  talk  about  love  as  il  it  were 
an  accident  or  a  folly.  We  speak  of  falling  in 
love  and  being  mad  about  somebody  or  crazy 
over  him.  But  love  is  not  foolish.  Love  is  nor- 
mal, reasonable,  and  very  necessary  in  our 
tension-filled  world. 

Neither  does  love  come  to  us  by  chance.  The 
ability  to  love  is  a  talent  that  warms  up  with 
practice.  Loving  parents  hand  it  on  to  us 
through  their  tendernesses  when  we  arc 
children. 

Did  you  adore  your  father?  A  brother  or 
uncle,  perhaps,  or  at  least  a  movie  star?  A  bit 
of  hero  worship  is  good  for  a  young  girl;  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  learning  to  love. 

Since  marriage,  in  our  society,  is  so  desira- 
ble, I  started  out  some  years  ago  to  discover 
what  it  is  that  sets  apart  those  who  marry  from 
those  who  do  not.  How  can  you  explain  the 
phenomenon,  which  has  been  observed  by 
other  researchers,  too,  that  many  single  women 
are  physically  more  attractive  than  quite  a 
lew  wives? 

The  first  part  of  this  study  began  at  the 
Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee,  where 
two  matched  groups  of  women  aged  thirty 
to  thirty-nine  were  compared.  Among  these 


subjects  I  soon  found  that  many  more  of  the 
single  women  wen-  cither  painfully  shy  or 
bristlingly  aggressive  than  was  true  of  the 
married  one-. 

Also,  the  married  women,  in  their  girlhood, 
had  enjoyed  many  more  dates,  love  affairs,  so- 
cial contact  ol  all  kinds  than  bad  the  unmar- 
ried. Tin-  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a 
most  important  question:  were  the  single 
women  held  back  l>\  uncontrollable  events  or 
by  their  own  personalities? 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  1  would  re- 
solve this  problem  when  a  chance  came  to 
teach  at  a  women's  college.  Here  was  an  ideal 
laboratory,  for  each  September  the  incoming 
girls  began  with  blank  social  slates.  Inside  a 
week,  some  of  these  freshmen  had  dates. 
Within  two  or  three  months,  many  of  them 
were  dating  regularly.  But  some  young  women 
never  dated  at  all,  not  only  during  the  first 
year  but  also  throughout  their  college  career. 
Our  answer  lay  with  them. 

Here  is  what  I  discovered:  although  oppor- 
tunity played  a  part,  it  did  not  determine  who 
would  find  romance.  But  first  let  me  explain 
what  I  mean  by  romantic  opportunity. 

In  our  modern  world,  most  women  come 
within  meeting  distance  of  all  the  eligible  men 
the\  need  ever  encounter.  The  girl  who  com- 
plains that  she  never  meets  men  has  that  very 
day  issued  books  lo  a  bachelor  at  the  library. 


gi\  en  a  treatment  to  an  eligible  man  in  her  hos- 
pital, or  directed  an  unmarried  salesman  to 
her  boss's  office.  Surely  she  has  been  in  the 
same  cafeteria  line  with  a  single  man,  shared 
the  same  seat  on  a  bus,  or  said  "Thank  you"  as 
he  held  the  door. 

The  problem  for  her  is  not  where  to  meet 
men,  but  where  to  find  the  self-assurance  to 
speak  easily  with  strangers.  But  even  before  a 
woman  can  learn  to  talk  comfortably  with  a 
man,  she  has  to  want  to.  The  primary  element  in 
deciding  who  has  dates  and  love  opportunities 
is  motivation — how  much  does  the  woman 
really  want  romance?  Very  many  single  women, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  don't  really  want 
to  become  involved  in  any  significant  human 
relationship  with  a  man. 

This  raises  an  interesting  question:  why  do 
some  women  resist  the  constant  social  and  bio- 
logical pressures  urging  them  toward  dates  and 
marriage? 

SPINSTERS  MADE,  NOT  BORN  There 
are  many  answers,  of  course,  but  it  can  usu- 
ally be  found  that  in  early  life  these  women 
were  influenced  against  marriage  rather  than 
in  favor  of  it. 

Sometimes  this  was  done  deliberately.  For 
example,  a  mother  ambitious  for  her  daughter 
to  be  a  ballerina  would  not  even  let  the  child 
play  with  dolls  for  fear  of  nourishing  the 
maternal  instinct!        C0NTIN1  ED  ON  PAGE  120 
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Dag  Hammarskjold 

HOST  TO  THE  WORLD 


\^  here  w  ill  he  he?  How  will  the  world  s  most  dedicated  servant 
spend  his  holidays?  For  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Secretarv-General  of 
the  Lnited  .Nations,  holidays  are  few  and  far  between.  Yet  a  large 
part  of  his  job  is  entertaining.  Along  with  all  his  other  tremendous 
responsibilities,  he  thinks  of  the  U.N.  building  as  the  "house"  and 
has  taken  it  on  himself  to  decorate  it.  He  has  acquired  mam  paint- 
ings for  its  walls  and  was  active  in  the  decorating  of  the  serenelv 
simple  Meditation  Room.  W  ithin  the  slender  glass  building  which 
rises  thirty-eight  stories  on  the  East  River  bank  in  New  York 
City,  this  blue-eyed,  wavy-haired  bachelor  of  fifty-five  receives 
the  heads  of  state  and  their  ambassadors  from  all  nations. 

In  his  private  apartment  on  the  top  floor,  facing  west,  he 
entertains  small  groups  of  from  twelve  to  thirtv.  New  York,  its 
vast  network  of  rivers,  streets  and  breath-taking  skv  line,  is  framed 
bv  a  wall  of  windows,  that  foreign  visitors  mav  see  the  city  in  all 
its  splendor.  The  honev-colored  rug  melts  into  a  deeper  shade 
of  soft  brown  of  the  walls,  making  an  unobtrusive  background 
for  the  Secretarv-General's  own  paintings.  Brilliant  blue  and  red 
seat  covers  provide  the  onlv  other  color  in  the  room.  Gifts  from 
various  nations  are  placed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  Swedish-modern 
tables  and  chests. 

The  $55,000  which  the  Secretary-General  receives  from  the 
United  Nations  is  divided  to  provide  a  salary  of  $20,000,  with  the 
$35,000  balance  to  cover  housing  and  living  expenses.  He  is  a  man 
of  independent  means,  however,  and  his  eight-room  Park  Avenue 
residence  and  100-acre  estate  fifty  miles  outside  the  city  are  his 
personal  retreats.  His  philosophy  he  sums  up  by  saying.  "When 
we  come  to  our  deepest  feelings  and  urgings  we  have  to  be  alone, 
we  have  to  feel  the  sky  and  the  earth,  and  hear  the  voice  that 
speaks  within  us."  His  few  free  hours  during  the  week  are  usually 
spent  reading  in  the  quietness  of  his  library  and  smoking  small, 
thin  cigars.  He  gathers  strength  for  his  burdensome  tasks  over 
weekends  bv  taking  long  walks  in  the  country.  His  favorite  sports 
are  mountain  climbing  and  skiing. 

When  a  large  state  dinner  is  given  at  the  Lnited  Nations,  to 
which  several  hundred  delegates  and  their  guests  must  be  invited, 
the  second-floor  lounge  becomes  the  impressive  setting  for  kings 
and  queens,  prime  ministers  and  ambassadors  in  complete  panoply 
of  their  magnificent  full-dress  regalia. 

This  New  Year  the  world  puts  its  hope,  faith  and  trust  in  this 
great  man  of  peace. 


'Persevere"  was 
Queen  Elizabeth's 
message  in  her 
Lnited  Nations 
speech.  The 
Secretan -General 
thanks  her  and 
assents! 


r 


The  happy  spirit  of  the 
United  Rations  that  the 
Secretary -General  appreciates! 
Here  Queen  Frederika  and 
King  Paul  of  Greece  and 
India's  Mme.  Pandit  enjoy 
Mr.  Hammarskjold 's  hospitality. 


Official  receptions  honor 
ambassadors  or  delegates  from 
ninety-nine  nations,  seventeen 
more  than  last  year.  The 
Secretary-General  is  host  to  all. 


One  of  the  most  festive  traditions  of  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  country 
is  the  custom  of  smorgasbord.  Generations  back,  when  men  would 
travel  great  distances  in  the  bitin»  cold,  they  would  stop  in  their  trav- 
els—sometimes for  days  to  stay  with  relatives  or  friends.  They  would 
always  bring  gifts  and  foods  of  all  kinds.  The  festivities  would  begin 
with  smorgasbord,  a  bounteous,  gracious  feast  of  the  most  delicate  and 
varied  |.,nd>.  \n  appropriate  background  for  the  man  chosen  to  be 
host  to  travelers  from  all  over  the  ifcorld,  and  bost  to  you  in  spirit  this 
New  Year's  Eve.  \ 


To  eat  this  smorgasbord  in  the  traditional  manner,  you  circle  the 
table  three  times,  beginning  with  bubbling  Hot  Oysters  in  their  shells, 
and  Shrimp  with  Dill.  Next  try  the  succulent,  rosy  Ham,  sliced  and 
filled  with  a  piquant  pate  and  garnished  with  Sweet  Red  Peppers 
Stuffed  with  Tangy  Horse-radish  Slaw.  Then  have  some  subtly  flavored 
Swedish  Meat  Balls  and  the  world's  creamiest  Liver  Pate.  Salads  to 
remember  follow  suit:  Herring  with  Apples,  and  crisp  Vegetable  Salad. 
Sweet,  delicate  Swedish  Pancakes  are  a  superb  ending  for  a  most  gala 
smorgasbord! 


Swedish  Pancakes 


1  cup  cream 

Confectioners'  sugar 

4  cups  lingonberry preserves 


1  cup  flour  6  eggs,  beaten 

%  teaspoon  salt  6  tablespoons  melted  butter 

li  cup  sugar  2  cups  milk- 

Sift  together  flour,  salt  and  sugar.  Beat  eggs  until  light.  Add  hutter,  milk  and  cream. 
Add  to  flour  mixture  and  beat  until  batter  is  smooth.  If  you  use  a  platar  pan,  brush 
each  section  with  a  little  melted  butter.  Pour  1  tablespoon  batter  into  each  section. 
The  cakes  brown  almost  at  once;  turn  them  and  let  other  side  brown.  Stack  on  a 
platter  and  keep  warm  in  a  low  oven.  If  you  do  not  have  a  platar  pan,  use  a  griddle, 
decrease  milk  to  1  cup  and  proceed  as  for  above.  Sprinkle  with  confectioners'  sugar 
and  serve  with  lingonberries.  Makes  12  servings. 


\Vi  cups  diced,  cooked  or 

canned  carrots 
\XA  cups  cooked 

caulifloweret  slices 
\Yi  cups  cooked  green  peas 
Wi  cups  cooked  sliced 

green  beans 

Marinate  vegetables  in  the 
naise,  chili  sauce,  dill,  salt, 
Chill.  Makes  8  cups  or  12 


Swedish  Vegetable  Salad 

lA  cup  peeled  and 

chopped  onion 
Vi  cup  chopped  celery 
1  cup  canned  artichoke 

hearts 

2A  cup  very  sharp  French 
dressing 


Vi  cup  mayonnaise 
V\  cup  chili  sauce 
2  teaspoons  ground  dry  dill 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Y%  teaspoon  pepper 
1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice 

French  dressing  for  1  hour.  Drain  well.  Mix  the  mayon- 
pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Stir  into  the  vegetable  mixture, 
servings.  More  recipes  on  page  lit 
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/  learned 
to  cook 


I 
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My  husband  often  taste-tests  party  dishes.  Verdict:  'M-m- 


By  PATRICE  MUNSEL 

AS  TOLD  TO  JEAN  ANDERSON 


A  dramatic  hit:  a  soup  medley  (turtle  and  green  pea)  under  a  drift 

of  broiled  cream  sets  the  key  for  Chicken  Kiev, 
rolled  and  baked  under  a  crisp  covering  of  wheat  germ  which  seals  in  the 
buttery  goodness.  For  harmony:  succulent  Red-and-Green 

Salad,  tenderest  green  beans  accented  with  celery  root. 
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CHICKEN  KIEV 


DI  PIETRO 


Food  and  famil yfun  go  together  at  our  house.  Just  look  at  Coakie,  Chico  and  Heidi! 


When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  used  to  wander  into  the  kitchen 
and  help  mother,  but  I  never  really  cooked  until  after  I  was 
married.  My  mother  was  an  excellent  cook;  and  thank 
goodness,  I  discovered  I  wasn't  bad  at  it  either.  Chicken  Kiev 
was  the  first  recipe  I  tried.  I  just  blundered  into  the  kitchen 
one  day  and  made  it.  Perhaps  it  was  beginner's  luck — the  Kiev- 
was  marvelous.  Next  I  made  lobster  thermidor,  which  was 
a  big  success  too.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  though,  neither  one 
of  these  dishes  is  very  hard  to  make  in  spite  of  their  elegance. 
Pot  roasts  and  scrambled  eggs  require  far  more  courage 
and  skill — I  didn't  try  them  until  some  time  later.  Of  course 
I've  had  my  share  of  culinary  fiascoes — which  in  my  case  always 
seem  to  be  accompanied  by  music.  I'll  never  forget  the  night 
I  was  preparing  an  especially  dramatic  dinner.  Up  until 
the  last  minute  everything  had  gone  smoothly — too  smoothly, 
I  should  hav^suspected.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  feeling  glamorous 
and  a  hit  smug,  too,  when  I  poured  cold  water  down  the  spout  of 
a  hot  teapot.  You  know  the  rest— a  geyser  of  steam  spewed 
forth,  scalding  both  my  hands.  My  husband,  Bob  Schuler,  was 
upstairs  dressing  and  couldn't  hear  my  screams  for  the  dinner 
music.  Finally,  just  as  the  guests  were  arriving,  I  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital.  Entertaining  is  a  big  part  of  our  lives.  Usually 
my  menus  include  recipes  I  can  make  ahead  of  time,  or  at 
least  dishes  that  do  not  require  constant  prodding.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  my  learning  to  cook  goes  to  Bob,  who 
has  been  my  sounding  board.  Although  he  doesn't  cook  at  all 
he  is  an  excellent  judge  and  will  tell  me  frankly  when 
something  is  right  or  wrong.  My  biggest  cooking  problem  today 
is  keeping  Bob  thin  and  my  four  children  happy.  They  all 
love  to  eat— which,  of  course,  makes  it  fun  to  cook! 


6  chicken  breasts,  boned  and  pounded  flat 
Salt  and  pepper 

1  stick  (or  Vi  cup)  ice-cold  butler 
1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley 


6  cloves  garlic 

2  cups  wheal  germ 

3  eggs,  beaten  until  frothy 


Salt  and  pepper  chicken  breasts  on  both  sides.  Lay  skin  side  down.  In  the 
center  of  each,  place  a  sliver  of  butter  about  the  size  of  your  little  finger,  H 
teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed.  Now  fold  the  two 
shorter  ends  of  the  breast  in  toward  the  center,  then  the  two  longer  ends,  overlap- 
ping one  end  over  the  other  envelope  style  to  make  as  tight  a  package  as  possible, 
so  that  the  butter  will  not  ooze  out.  Skewer  firmly  shut.  Roll  breasts  in  wheat  germ, 
then  in  egg,  then  again  in  wheat  germ.  Roast  breasts,  uncovered,  in  a  moderately 
slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  about  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  Near  end  of  roasting  time, 
baste  chicken  with  a  little  melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  When 
breasts  are  golden  brown  and  tender,  they're  done.  Makes  6  hearty  servings. 


GREEN  BEANS  WITH  CELERY  ROOT 

3  (9-ounce)  packages  frozen  French-style  green  beans     H  cup  butler 
cup  julienne  strips  of  fresh  celery  root  Salt  and  pepper 

Cook  beans  according  to  package  directions.  Slowly  saute  celery  root  in  butter 
until  tender.  When  beans  are  done,  drain  well,  add  butter  and  celery  root  and 
toss  together  lightly.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Makes  6  servings. 


BOOLA-BOOLA 


334  cups  green-pea  soup 

ZYi  cups  clear  green  turtle  soup 


2  tablespoons  dry  sherry  (if  you  like) 
Vl  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 


Heat  soups  together  in  a  saucepan,  stirring  until  well  blended.  If  the  pea  soup 
is  condensed,  add  Vi  as  much  water  as  directions  on  the  can  specify.  Flavoi 
with  sherry,  if  you  like.  Transfer  hot  soup  to  an  8-quart  baking  dish  or  to 
individual  ovenproof  soup  bowls.  Top  with  a  float  of  whipped  cream  and  broil 
quickly  until  golden  brown.  Makes  7  cups  soup. 


RED-AND-GREEN  SALAD 
SALAD: 


DRESSING: 
%  cup  salad  oil 
%  cup  tarragon  vinegar 
1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed 
\4  teaspoon  salt 

teaspoon  dried  chervil 
V%  teaspoon  dried  oregano 


1  quart  thinly  sliced  red  cabbage 
1  (jiinrt  mixed  salad  greens,  broken  up 
4  scullions,  sliced  thin 
1  celery  root,  peeled  and  cut 

into  julienne  strips  (optional) 
Salt  and  pepper 


Combine  all  dressing  ingredients  in  a  bottle  and  shake  until  well  blended.  Mix 
salad  ingredients  together  in  a  large  bowl;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  then  dress 
with  enough  dressing  to  coat  each  leaf  lightly.  Toss  all  together.  (Store  an) 
dressing  left  in  the  refrigerator  to  use  later.)  Makes  6  to  8  servings. 


CHOPPED  SPINACH  WITH  CURRIED  BUTTER 


1  teaspoon  curry  powder 
%  teaspoon  nutmeg 


3  (10-oimce)  packages  frozen  chopped  spinach 
14  cup  butter 
Salt  and  pepper 

Cook  spinach  according  to  package  directions.  Melt  butter,  stir  in  seasonings. 
Drain  cooked  spinach,  add  curried  butter  and  toss  together  lightly.  Sail  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Makes  6  servings. 


K  MSI  N  TARTS 


PASTRY: 

Wi  cups  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

'  -i  cup  butter 

\i  cup  shortening 

3  tablespoons  ice  water 


FILLING: 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar 
14  cup  melted  butter 
I  egg 

M  cup  light  corn  syrup 

1  cup  seedless  raisins 
'%  cup  chopped  pecans  or  walnuts 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


For  the  pastry,  place  flour  and  salt  in  a  mixing  bowl.  Cut  in  butter  and  shorten- 
ing, using  two  knives  or  a  pastry  blender,  until  pieces  are  about  the  size  of 
small  beans.  Slowlv  add  water,  tossing  mixture  light!\  with  fork.  When  pastry 
holds  together,  shape  it  with  your  hands,  then  roll  out  Vs"  thick  on  a  lightly 
floured  board.  Use  a  ZVi"  round  cutter  to  cut  out  tarts  and  fit  them  into  fluted 
tart  pans  VA"  in  diameter  at  the  top  (pastry  won't  completely  fill  pans).  Mix 
together  filling  ingredients  and  fill  each  tart  M  full  (mixture  bubbles  up  while 
baking).  Place  pans  on  a  baking  sheet  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
375°  F.,  20-25  minutes  or  until  filling  is  bubbly  and  pastry  golden.  Cool 
slightly,  remove  from  pans  and  serve  warm,  \laki :s  about  1  dozen  tarts. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  WOMEN  By  BEATRICE  BLACKMAR  GOULD 


The  hard-fought  presidential  cam- 
paign demonstrated  once  again  the 
increasingly  important  part  Amer- 
ican women  are  taking  in  the  political 
life  of  our  nation.  Stimulated,  rather 
than  deterred,  by  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  practical  politics,  they 
plunged  into  the  struggle  with  char- 
acteristic energy,  imagination  and 
good  sense.  Some  ran  for  office 
themselves.  Many  others  cam- 
paigned tirelessly  and  effectively  for 
their  party  and  candidates.  Ties  of 
family  and  friendship  propelled  a 
few  into  the  fight.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority worked  not  for  political  preferment  for  themselves  or  their  families,  but 
in  response  to  a  deep-felt  conviction  that  the  quality  of  our  political  leadership 
must  be  improved. 

What  happens  next?  With  all  their  tested  ability  and  power,  will  their  in- 
fluence be  felt?  Will  these  capable,  politically  experienced  women  be  called 
upon  lor  the  qualities  and  skills  so  needed  in  appointive  office?  Veteran  Jessica 
Weis,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  warns:  "When  the  major  de- 
cisions are  to  be  made  .  .  .  women,  almost  without  exception,  are  left  outside." 
Women  should  be  consulted  on  all  major  political  questions. 

Appointment  of  women  to  public  office  still  has  to  be  approached  cau- 
tiously, or  many  men,  and  even  most  women,  will  be  antagonized.  \\  omen 
should  not  seek  appoint  men  t  as  a  sop  to  vanity,  or  ask  for  preferential  treatment. 
Nor  do  politically  wise  women  demand  rewards  for  women's  votes,  although 
the  latest  census  figures  do  indicate  that  women,  in  many  key  contests,  could, 
for  the  first  time  since  national  polls  were  opened  to  them,  outvote  men. 


But  both  men  and  women  agree  too  few  distaff  appointments  have  been  made 
in  the  past.  As  a  result,  women's  capacities  for  energetic  and  intelligent  service 
have  not  been  tapped.  Of  course  a  few  token  appointments  are  usually  made, 
and  the  records  of  those  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  are  noteworthy.  But  at 
the  big  desks  and  the  top-level  conference  tables,  women  are  sadly  missing. 
This  should  be  remedied.  Their  thinking  is  urgently  needed  on  questions  of 
world  policy  and  pressing  fiscal,  defense,  school  and  health  issues  which  affect 
so  intimately  their  own  world  of  home  and  children.  No  wonder  intelligent 
women  are  urging  that  their  womanly  knowledge,  gained  from  management  of 
their  homes  and  from  experience  in  business  and  community  organization,  be 
used.  The  traditionally  feminine  qualities  of  patience  and  persistence  are  ap- 
plauded in  the  months  when  campaigns  need  to  be  financed  and  votes  sought. 
But  there  is  a  great  need,  after  election,  to  infuse  every  level  of  government 
with  the  fresh  and  creative  leadership  of  women  of  known  ability  and 
integrity. 

Such  women  are  not  hard  to  find.  Every  community  today  has  its  roster  of 
women  of  achievement  from  which  can  be  taken  new  names  to  add  to  those 
already  known  nationally  for  major  contributions  in  education,  business, 
the  law,  medicine,  health,  social  work,  journalism,  and  in  all  other  fields 
of  important  endeavor.  A  salutary,  as  well  as  fascinating,  new  indoor 
game  could  well  be  making  lists  of  qualified  women  who  should  be  called  to 
positions  of  importance,  and  then  sending  them  to  appointing  officials. 

We  need  women  in  the  Cabinet;  women  at  the  White  House  as  presidential 
assistants;  women  as  undersecretaries  and  assistant  secretaries:  many  more 
women  in  diplomatic  and  foreign-service  jobs  and  in  the  State  Department's 
new  information  and  technical-assistance  programs. 

The  use  by  our  Government  of  the  great  talents  of  American  yvomen  will 
serve  as  an  example  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  of  our 
progress  toward  full  partnership  for  all  our  citizens,  and  as  a  sign  of  encourage- 
ment to  women  everywhere. 


//  omen's  thinking  and  planning  are 
needed  by  both  political  parties; 
by  all  branches,  and  at  <dl  levels,  of 
government,  in  both  elective  and  appointive 
posts.  Here  in  the  fourth  of  its  series. 
"Because  Women  Cart ."  the  Journal  salutes  live 
women  for  their  outstanding  service  to  the  public. 
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BECAUSE 
WOMEN  CARE 


MRS.  VEL  PHILLIPS,  of  Milwaukee.  \\  ,  sconsin  .  .  . 
alderman  of  the  Milwaukee  Common  Council.  Layvyer, 
politician,  public  servant.  Vel  Phillips  is  the  first 
woman  alderman  in  the  110-year  history  of  Milwau- 
kee's Common  Council.  Elected  in  1958  and  again  in 
A  |  she  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National 

"  I**  Committee,  served  as  cochairman  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business  at  the 
I960  convention.  She  and  her  husband,  Dale,  both 
Howard  University  graduates,  are  the  first  husband- 
and-wife  law-partnership  team  to  practice  in  Milwaukee.  She  is  a  graduate  also 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
lively  sons,  Dale  Franklin  Jr.,  age  5  years,  and  Perry  Patrick,  2  years. 


MRS.  BARBARA  BATES  GUNDERSON,  of  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota  .  .  .  United  States  Civil  Service 
commissioner.  An  effective  and  gracious  speaker, 
Mrs.  Gunderson  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  commission  to  as  many  outside  groups  as 
possible.  A  regular  advocate  of  executive  training,  she 
recently  initiated  the  first  Government-wide  program 
to  spotlight  top-caliber  career  women  in  the  Federal 
service.  Six  such  women  will  be  honored  at  public 
ceremonies  late  next  month.  Commissioner  Gunderson 
believes  that  this  award,  by  the  public  recognition  it  will  bring,  will  assist 
in  the  recruitment  of  more  young  women  of  high  potential  for  the  service. 
Mrs.  Gunderson  is  the  wife  of  a  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  lawyer. 


MRS.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 
Republican  congresswoman.  First  elected  in  1940  to 
succeed  her  late  husband,  Mrs.  Bolton  is  about  to 
begin  her  twelfth  term  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  her  son,  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  was 
elected  to  the  House  in  1952,  they  became  the  only 
mother-son  team  ever  to  serve  together  in  that  body. 
A  member  of  the  1955  Congressional  Subcommittee 
on  the  Near  Fast  and  Africa,  she  made  a  20,000-mile 
tour,  visiting  twenty-four  countries  south  and  east 
of  the  Sahara  Desert.  In  1957  she  made  an  on-the-spot  study  of  U.  N.  Refugee 
Camps  in  the  Middle  Fast.  During  World  War  II  she  sponsored  the  U.  S.  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps  that  graduated  125,000  nurses  to  serve  the  nation's  war  effort. 


MRS.  KATHRYN  E.  GRANAHAN,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  .  .  .  Democratic  congressuoman.  Just 
re-elected  to  a  fourth  term,  Mrs.  Granahan  has  been 
widely  commended  for  her  probe  into  the  effective- 
ness of  laws  restricting  the  mailing  of  obscene  litera- 
ture. These  studies  resulted  in  several  bills  which 
would  add  teeth  to  present  laws.  Two  were  passed 
last  year,  one  creating  a  post  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  expedite  action  in  cases  involving  use 
of  the  mails  to  spread  obscenity .  The  other  strengthens 
the  law  permitting  Government  detention  of  mail  addressed  to  known  sellers 
of  pornography.  But  still  more  effective  laws  are  necessary,  Mrs.  Granahan 
says,  if  the  flow  of  smut  and  filth  into  American  homes  is  to  be  curtailed. 
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GENTLEWOMAN 
FROM  MAINE 

Margaret  Chase  Smith 


Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  gone  back  to  Washington  to  shake  the 
dust  out  of  American  politics  and  straighten  the  furniture  of  good 
government. 

"Women  are  the  house  cleaners.  If  politics  is  to  be  cleaned  up, 
what  more  natural  people  than  women?"  says  the  Maine  Republican 
who,  beginning  her  third  term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  is  now  joined  by  a 
brilliant  younger  woman  senator,  Mrs.  Maurine  Neuberger  from  Oregon. 

The  prize  for  the  best  political  pie  went  to  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
when  she  defeated  the  Democratic  Party's  Lucia  Cormier  in  the  first 
feminine  contest  for  the  Senate.  It  was  a  lively  but  ladylike  campaign 
by  two  gray-haired  women  who,  in  years  gone  by,  might  have  been  bak- 
ing spicy  pumpkin  pies  to  shrug  off  the  chill  of  a  harvest  day. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  learned  the  recipe  of  politics  as  a  bride.  In 
1930,  after  a  courtship  of  four  years,  she  married  Clyde  H.  Smith, 
who  was  more  than  twenty  years  her  senior.  A  Central  Maine  business- 
man and  political  figure  who  ran  for  office  forty-eight  times  in  his  life 
and  never  knew  defeat,  he  campaigned  the  state  of  Maine  with  her  by 
his  side.  She  took  over  hostess  duties  in  his  thirty-four-room  house, 
and  he  encouraged  her  to  join  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

Mr.  Smith  went  to  Congress  in  1937  from  the  second  Maine  dis- 
trict. His  wife  did  his  secretarial  and  research  work,  for  she  had  learned 
thrift  and  diligence  long  before  her  marriage. 

She  was  born  Margaret  Madeline  Chase,  sixty-three  years  ago  in 
Skowhegan,  a  mill  town  on  the  broad  Kennebec  River.  Her  father, 
George,  was  a  barber;  her  mother,  Carrie,  a  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Margaret  was  the  eldest  of  six  children  whose  needs  occa- 
sionally compelled  their  mother  to  take  jobs  as  a  clerk  or  waitress 
in  town. 

As  a  high-school  freshman,  Margaret  started  earning  her  share  at  a 
Saturday  clerking  job  that  paid  ten  cents  an  hour.  Evenings  she  filled 
in  as  night  switchboard  operator  at  the  local  telephone  company.  And 
somehow  she  found  time  to  play  school  basketball,  a  game  at  which 
she  excelled  in  spite  of  being  less  than  five  feet  four  inches  tall. 

After  graduation  in  1916  she  spent  a  rugged  winter  as  the  lone 
teacher  in  a  rural  school.  rive  dollars  of  her  $8.50-a-week  salary  went 
for  board.  The  telephone  company  lured  her  away  with  an  offer  of 
$12  a  week  as  assistant  manager. 

In  1919,  she  began  nine  years  as  circulation  manager  of  the  weekly 
Skowhegan  Independent-Reporter,  owned  by  the  man  she  was  eventually 
to  marry.  When  Clyde  Smith  was  dying  in  April,  1940,  he  asked  his 
constituents  to  elect  his  wife  to  Congress  to  fill  out  his  term.  They 
did,  by  a  10-to-l  margin. 

Margaret  spent  four  two-year  terms  in  Congress,  and  during  World 
War  II  directed  her  interest  to  military  and  labor  problems,  earning 
for  herself  the  title  "Mother  of  the  WAVES." 

Her  chance  to  move  up  to  the  Senate  came  in  1948.  The  wily  little 
woman  whirled  into  a  grueling  campaign  for  the  nomination,  opposing 
three  men,  two  of  them  ex-governors,  Horace  A.  Hildreth  and  Sumner 
Sewall.  She  racked  up  a  primary  vote  exceeding  the  total  of  theirs,  won 
the  election  and  became  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  the  Senate 
without  first  having  been  appointed. 

The  following  January,  when  asked  how  the  senators  treated  her, 
she  snapped,  "I  want  to  be  regarded  as  a  senator,  not  just  a  woman 
senator.  I  am  not  a  feminist."  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  111 


During  twelve  years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate, 


Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  said: 


rr  Women  are  the  house  cleaners. 


If  politics  is  to  be  cleaned  up, 


what  more  natural  people  than  women? ' 


Now  beginning  her  third  term, 


the  Maine  Republican  is  joined 


by  another  woman  from 


the  opposite  party  and  coast— 


Maurine  Neuberger,  of  Oregon. 


Imagination  rescued  these  teenage  retreats  from  the  dust  of  a  sixty-year-old 
attic.  Four  windows  (two  under  dormers)  were  installed  in  each,  admitting  air, 
light,  a  certain  "roofs  of  Paris"  charm,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  sky  and  trees. 

boy  This  room  has  been  tailored  to  a  fifteen-year-old  bachelor's  taste.  Colors 
are  bright,  furniture  sturdy  and  good-looking.  There  is  a  capacious  closet  be- 
hind folding  cork-covered  doors,  and  the  handsome  walnut  chest  has  two 
large  drawers,  plus  four  sliding  trays  behind  the  folding-door  top  section.  A 
red-painted  cabinet  and  its  to-the-ceiling  carpenter-built  bookcase  hold  more 
of  his  gear.  The  trim,  compact  bed  converts  by  a  sliding  section  underneath  to 
form  another  bed  for  an  overnight  crony.  The  striped-sailcloth  mattress  cover, 
green  corduroy  bolster  covers  and  skirt  are  all  washable.  So  are  the  patterned 
rug  and  yellow  cotton  curtains.  Vinyl-asbestos  tile  floor  is  easy  to  care  for. 
Walls  are  fireproof  building  board  that  photographically  simulates  cherry  wood. 


Ideal  study  area  has  excellent  light  day  or  night.  Captain's  chairs 
ii  ere  bought  secondhand,  cleaned  up  and  waxed.  Sn  ivel  desk  chair 
iincr  enthroned  a  bookkeeper,  now  serves  to  help  a  boy  feel  manly, 


teenage  havens 


r  .  1      I     I.   I     '  KO 


/  perfect  teenage    den.    Though  if  expresses  his  expanding  personality,  surfaces  are  easy  to  clean,  materials  long-wearing,  and  there  is  plenty  of  storage  space. 


A  practical  boudoir  for  a  teenage  belle — light.  ain~  and  feminine. 
Beds  are  easy  to  get  at  for  making  up,  a  breeze  to  keep  looking  bright  and 
fresh.  The  curtains  {pink,  oj  course)  are  madly  icasfiable  and  drip-dry. 


girl  Red.  white  and  blue,  when  pink  is  added,  color  a  room  that  would  de- 
light any  teenage  American  princess.  All  the  feminine  prettiness  here  is 
cleaned  as  easily  as  you  can  say  "washing  machine.  \  inyl-asbestos  floor, 
this  time  in  a  grav-and-white  speckled  pattern.  The  pale  pink  curtains  are 
Dacron  batiste — wash  and  drip-dry  like  crazv.  Chair,  w  indow-seat  pad,  even 
headboards  are  slip-covered  for  easy  maintenance.  Cotton  rugs  and  bed- 
spreads can  be  popped  right  into  the  washer.  A  French  document  reproduc- 
tion papers  the  walls  and  camouflages  the  folding  doors  of  the  storage  space. 
These  doors  accordion  back  to  allow  besl  access  and  visibility.  \S  hat  with  the 
four-drawer  maple  bureau,  the  inexpensive  chest  that  fits  in  the  closet,  J 
small  secondhand  writing  table,  and  a  two-drawer  dressing  table  (next  to 
window  -eat),  there  is  more  than  enough  accommodation  for  all  the 
accessories   that  make  a   voung  girl  s  bedroom   enchanting  to  live  in. 


& 


Here  teenagers  may  lire  apart,  yet  still  be  part  of  the  family. 


4& 
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A  room  whose  charm  lies  in  its  patterns,  colors  an 


d  accessories,  just  right  for  a  young  thing.  No  flashy  tricks,  no  oi  erpoicering  decor.  Quite  simply,  it's  a  bon  er 


How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically  Nothing! 


easonless 


Barbara  Journal  likes  to  give  her  wardrobe 

a  midwinter  lift.  Martha  \\  olford,  our  Barbara  J., 
accomplishes  this  (and  more)  by  buying  bright  seasonless  separates. 
She  can  wear  them  now  under  her  black  winter 
coat:  all  alone  for  warm  spring  days  to  come. 
Martha  feels  they  are  a  good  investment  fashionwise  as  well  as 
a  perfect  cure  for  the  midwinter  blues!     By  BET  HART 


Martha's  separates  add  up  to  twenty-one 
fashion  s  >:  pleated  -kin  is  $12.95,  blouse  is  $7.95. 
The  fabric  is  silk  and  rayon.  Although  the 
separates  would  lend  themselves  to  a  midwinter 
cruise.  Martha  wears  hers  right  here  at  home. 


Winter 


Fall 


Spri  no 


For  cold  days  now.  Martha  adds 
a  sweater.  It  could  be  beige, 
white,  black,  or  her  turquoise 
one  made  in  November. 


1 


\nothcr  day,  Martha  adds 
gold  jewelry  and  her  leopard 
belt  from  last  month,  both 
pretty  accents  with  turquoise. 


When  warm  weather  appears, 
Martha  chooses  springlike 
additions:  a  white  blouse, 
a  real  or  fake  flower. 


or  Summer 

And  for  the  warmest  days 
of  all,  white  accents  look 
cool.  For  a  cover-up, 
Martha  adds  even  more  color. 


3  quick  'n  easy  casseroles.  Try  all  three  or  make  up 
your  own— with  Campbell's  Soup  your  flavor  secret. 


Tuna-Spaghetti  Casserole.  In  a  r/2-qt.  casserole, 
blend  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup, 
%  cup  milk,  2  tbsp.  finely  minced  onion.  Stir  in  a 
7-oz.  can  tuna  (drained  and  flaked), 
l1-'  cups  cooked  spaghetti  (about  3  oz. 
uncooked),  1  cup  cooked  cut  green 
beans.  Circle  top  with  2  tbsp.  buttered 
bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  30  min.  4  hearty  servings. 
Add  a  crisp  green  salad  and  dessert— 
for  a  souper  supper  to  do  you  proud! 


Beef-Macaroni  Casserole.  In  skillet,  brown  % 
lb.  ground  beef  with  V2  cup  chopped  onion,  1  clove 
garlic  (minced),  Va  tsp.  oregano  in  1  tbsp.  shorten- 
ing: mix  with  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  _ 
of  Vegetable  Soup,  1  cup  cooked  to- 
matoes, V*  cup  water,  2  cups  cooked 
macaroni  (about  4  oz.  uncooked). 
Pour  into  lV^-qt.  casserole;  top  with  lA 
cup  shredded  mild  process  cheese. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  30 
min.  4  good  and  nourishing  servings. 


Chicken-Noodle  Casserole.  In  a  l'  .-qt.  casse- 
role, combine  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Chicken 
Soup,  Vi  cup  sour  cream,  14  cup  water,  1  cup  diced 
cooked  chicken  (or  5-oz.  can  Swanson 
Boned  Chicken),  2  tbsp.  chopped 
parsley,  2  tbsp.  chopped  pimiento,  2 
cups  cooked  noodles  (about  4  oz.  un- 
cooked). Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350° 
F.)  30  min.  4  wholesome  and  delicious 
servings.  Look  for  other  wonderful  rec- 
ipes on  every  can  of  Campbell's  Soup. 


6ood  things  begin  to  happen  when  you  cook  with 


Even  if  you  tried  a  different  mix  every  morning,  you  still  couldn't  match 
Aunt  Jemimas  for  taste  and  tenderness.    Why?   The  exclusive 
Aunt  Jemima  blend  of  flours  gives  you  extra  flavor 
and  lightness.    By  the  way,  which  is 
Aunt  Jemima  Day  at  your  house? 


"M-M-M-M  ..  .BACON  STRIP  PANCAKES 

WHAT  A  WONDERFUL  MOM  WE'VE  GOT! 

Mix  Aunt  Jemima  ingredients  in  shaker  according 
to  directions  on  package.  Pour  the  batter  over  crisp 
Rath  bacon  strips  orr 
griddle.  A  delicious 
"built-in"  breakfast. 
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CHINA 
COURT 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

.dza,  at  this  time,  have  grown  to  look  very 
like.  The  plump  little  bride  has  become 
plid  and  is  even  squarer  than  her  husband, 
list  as  her  brown  hair  is  a  deeper  shade  than 
lis,  her  round  eyes  deeper  blue  than  his  pale 
ties. 

As  Eustace  comes  in  there  is  a  respectful 
anding  up  and  a  hymn  is  sung.  One  of  the 
ttle  girls  says  the  collect  of  the  week — Eliza 
>ves  this — and  then  there  is  a  rustle  as  every- 
ody  sits  for  the  chapter  that  Eustace  reads 
om  the  big  Bible.  A  longer,  louder  rustle 
)Uows  as  they  all  kneel. 

The  smell  of  bacon  drifts  across  the  Lord's 
rayer  and,  as  the  smell  rises,  Eustace  in- 
reases  his  pace.  Adza  deplores  this  but  is  too 
:nderhearted  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  it  is,  thinks 
kdza,  a  comforting  thought  that  breakfast  is 
'aiting.  Adza  gives  a  contented  sigh.  A  good 
able,  a  clean  and  comfortable  house,  a  full 
lursery  and  a  thriving  business.  What  more 
ould  anyone  want? 

It  is  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  All 
England  is  humming  with  new  inventions, 
lew  ideas;  new  horizons,  too,  because  for- 
igners  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  are  mandarins!"  squeals  Eliza,  finding 
Tngravings  of  them  in  the  Illustrated  London 

Eliza  loves  to  unfold  the  pictures.  "'The 
ransept  looking  north,'"  she  reads  out  rev- 
:rently.  "'The  view  from  Hyde  Park  East.' 

.  .  'The  pavilion.'  .  .  .  'Her  Majesty  the 
3ueen  opening  the  exhibition  on  May  the  first, 
eighteen  fifty-one.'  Mamma,  when  can  ivego? 
iVe  are  going,  mamma?  Say  we  arc  " 

"Papa  may  go,"  says  Adza  comfortably. 
'For  us  it  is  too  far." 

"But  mamma!  We  must  go!" 

"You  may  not  say  'must'  to  mamma. 
Eliza." 

London  has  never  been  so  fashionable  and 
jay.  The  small  Eliza  follows  it  almost  breathl- 
essly. "'May  tenth.  The  Queen  gave  a  State 
Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  a  most  brilliant 
Court.'  How  lovely,"  breathes  Eliza. 
"Covent  Garden,  Carlotta  Grisi  danced  in 
the  revived  ballet  of  Les  Metamorphoses  as 
the  sprite,  assuming  six  different  forms  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  vivacity."  Who  is  she, 
Carlotta  Grisi?" 
'   "I  don't  know,  my  dear." 

"'Mr.  Macready's  last  performance  as  Mac- 
beth.' Who  is  Mr.  Macready?  Can  I  read 
\Macbeth  ?" 

"You  must  ask  papa."  But  it  is  no  use  ask- 
ing papa  either;  he  doesn't  know  or  care, 
["about  anything,"  cries  Eliza.  Not  about  the 
hummingbirds  in  Mr.  Gould's  collection  at 
the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's 
Pask;  nor  about  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble's  Shake- 
speare Readings,  nor  the  ascent  of  Mr. 
Hampton's  balloon.  He  does  not  care  a  pin 
about  any  of  them. 

All  the  same,  Eliza  loves  her  father  far  more 
than  her  mother  and  she  finds  his  work  as 
enthralling  as  she  finds  Adza's  domesticity 
boring.  Eliza  has  never  wanted  to  help  make 
jam  or  pickles,  but  she  loves  going  to  the 
quarry  with  Eustace.  All  the  children  have 
been  there;  it  is  next  door,  just  up  the  hill. 

She  has  never  been  to  Canverisk,  though 
Little  Eustace  has,  riding  across  the  moor  on 
the  front  of  Eustace's  saddle.  A  girl  cannot 
ride  cross-legged  on  the  front  of  a  saddle.  She 
must  stay  at  home  with  mamma,  which  in 
Eliza's  case  is  not  comfortable  for  either  of 
them. 

"Mamma,  why  does  papa  always  read 
prayers?  Why  not  you?" 

"It's  papa's  place,  my  dear." 

"Why  is  it  papa's  place?"  Or,  "Mamma, 
does  the  lady  have  to  wait  until  the  gentleman 
asks  her?" 

"Asks  her  what,  my  love?" 

"To  marry  her,  or  can  she  ask  him  first?" 
Eliza  asks. 

"Mamma,  when  we  go  up  to  the  exhibi- 
tion"—and  Eliza  still  cannot  believe  they  are 
not  to  go— "shall  I  call  the  queen  'Your 
Majesty'  or  just  plain  'Victoria'?" 


It  is  a  cuckoo  voice— Adza  cannot  compete 
with  it— and  gentle  little  Anne  when  she  says 
"no"  can  never  be  made  to  say  "yes"  and 
when  Damaris,  the  youngest,  is  born  and 
grows  up  she  is  oddly  shy,  and  will  not  speak 
to  people.  "But  they  were  all  so  sweet,"  says 
Adza,  "with  their  silky  heads  and  their  little 
hands  joined  together  when  they  prayed.  They 
were  so  sweet,  but  where  are  they  now?" 

The  morning  room  feels  empty  with  only 
Eustace,  Adza  and  the  maids,  and  presently 
Eustace  decides  to  give  up  family  prayers. 

The  school  is  Miss  Manners'  School  for  the 
Daughters  of  Gentlemen  at  Truro.  Miss  Man- 
ners' is  distressingly  simple  and  humdrum.  In 
the  house  still  is  a  teapot  stand  in  burned 
poker  work  made  by  Eliza,  and  an  afternoon 
teacloth  embroidered  in  shadow  stitch  by 
Anne,  two  sketchbooks  covered  in  linen  with 
a  wide  band  of  elastic,  and  filled  with  water- 
color  sketches.  "We  learned  some  French, 
which  we  shall  never  speak,  the  use  of  the 
globe  for  places  we  shall  never  see,"  says 
Eliza. 

She  cannot  bear  to  think  now,  eight  years 
later,  of  those  silly  young  creatures,  herself 
and  Anne,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  know  if 
Anne  has  any  hopes  or  ambitions.  Eliza,  when 
she  comes  home,  has  hopes  and  excitements 
as  swelling  and  unmentionable  as  the  then 
rather  clumsy  breasts  behind  her  new  grown- 
up dresses.  The  thought  of  those  dresses  makes 
Eliza  wince.  Before  she  leaves  Truro  she  buys 
a  dress  with  money  that  her  godmother  sends 
for  her  eighteenth  birthday. 

It  is  a  ball  dress  of  salmon  pink  "poult  cie 
smc,"  as  Eliza  tells  Adza,  and  it  is  not  crino- 
lined. "Crinolines  are  on  their  way  out"  says 
Eliza  scornfully.  It  has  the  fullness  swept 
round  to  the  back  in  a  pannier,  which  falls  to  a 
train  ruched  with  lace  and  velvet  bows.  With 
the  dress  go  two  stars,  mounted  on  velvet 
bows,  for  her  hair.  "Very  pretty"  says  Adza 
doubtfully,  "but  when  will  you  wear  it  ?" 

"The  St.  Omers  give  balls  at  Tremellen." 

"They  would  hardly  be  likely  to  ask  us," 
and  as  Adza  looks  at  the  dress,  comprehen- 
sion begins  to  cloud  her  china-blue  eyes. 
McLeod  the  Second  is  nearly  fifteen,  but  what 
good  is  that  to  eighteen?  And  Jared  is  only  a 
small  schoolboy. 

"This  is  a  country  place,"  she  says  slowly. 
"Country  and  remote."  The  St.  Omers  are 
often  at  Tremellen.  In  fact,  Jared  and  Damaris 
for  a  while  share  lessons  at  the  vicar's  with 
Harry  and  Helena  St.  Omer,  but  only  lessons, 
nothing  else.  The  St.  Omers  are  often  down 
from  London,  but  there  is  a  firm  demarcation. 
"Your  father  could  ask  them,"  says  Adza 
doubtfully. 

"It  is  they  who  should  ask  us,"  says  Eliza. 

Adza  does  her  best.  She  takes  Eliza  and 
Anne  to  call  on  old  Lady  Merron,  who  is  deaf 
and  lives  with  a  companion.  They  play  pool 
and  Pope  Joan  with  the  doctor's  wife,  the  wife 
of  the  lawyer  in  the  next  village,  and  with  the 
vicar's  sister,  Miss  Perry,  who  has  known  them 
all  their  lives.  Anne  goes  to  stay  with  a  school 
friend  in  London  and  with  cousins  in  Bristol, 
but  Eliza,  sharp-tongued  and  critical,  has 
never  made  friends  easily  and  she  is  asked 
nowhere.  They  help  one  Christmas  with  a 
bazaar  at  St.  Austell.  That  is  an  excitement, 
"but  leads  to  nothing,"  says  Eliza.  The  day 
when  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Eustace's  new  manager, 
first  comes  to  midday  dinner  is  an  excitement, 
too,  but  one  that  speedily  fizzles  out.  He  is 
already  middle-aged  and,  as  they  learn,  he  is 
bringing  a  wife. 

Eustace  has  installed  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  help 
him  with  his  expanding  businesses,  the  quarry 
and  the  china-clay  works.  There  is  much  to  be 
done.  "I  could  do  with  two  Fitzgibbons," 
says  Eustace. 

"Why  not  take  me?"  asks  Eliza.  "I  could 
help  you,  papa." 

"You  do  help  me,  my  dear,  by  looking  after 
mamma." 

"She  doesn't  need  looking  after,  and  if  she 
did,  Anne  and  Damaris  can  do  that." 

"You  are  a  girl,  my  dear." 

"And  girls  can't  learn.  They  have  no  brains," 
says  Eliza  bitterly. 

"My  dear,  of  course  they  have,  only  " 

"They  must  addle  them  all  day  long,"  says 
a  voice. 


They  are  in  the  office  and  the  voice  comes 
from  behind  the  screen  in  the  corner.  It  is  a 
shabby  old  screen,  hiding  the  desk  where  the 
even  shabbier  old  Jeremy  Baxter  does  his 
work.  Eliza,  confronting  Eustace  at  his  desk, 
can  just  see  the  old  clerk's  wild  white  hair  and 
every  now  and  then  catch  a  whiff  of  him,  for 
Jeremy  Baxter  drinks  brandy.  Eustace  keeps 
him  because,  "Even  drunk,"  says  Eustace, 
"he's  twice  as  clever  and  quick  as  any  clerk  in 
the  district." 

"And  twice  as  cheap,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter 
and  adds,  "Quin  dearly  loves  a  bargain."  He 
persists  in  calling  Eustace  "Quin"  without  the 
respectful  "Mister"  and  when  he  has  been 
drinking  he  can  be  talkative.  "Girls  are  not 
respectable  if  they  are  not  addled,"  he  says 
now. 

"But  why  ?"  Eliza  cries  out. 

Jeremy  Baxter  shrugs.  "Consuetudo  pro 
lege  servatur." 

"I  don't  know  what  that  means,"  says  Eliza. 

"'As  it  is  the  custom,  it  must  be  the  law.' 
No,  there's  no  hope  for  you,  Miss  Eliza,"  says 
Jeremy  Baxter. 

"But  I  can  learn."  Eliza's  temper  has  risen. 
"I  could  do  accounts  as  well  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon. Better,  because  I'm  quicker." 

"Which  wouldn't  be  difficult,"  says  Jeremy 
Baxter. 

"I  can  give  orders  and  take  responsibility. 
Please,  papa,  oh,  please!" 

"The  men  would  not  like  taking  orders  from 
a  girl."  says  Eustace.  He  gets  up.  closing  the 
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subject.  "And  you  know  the  works  are  for 
Jared." 

"Who  will  probably  ruin  them,"  says  Jer- 
emy Baxter. 

"Mr.  Baxter,  you  will  kindly  attend  to  your 
ledgers." 

"Not  kindly,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter.  "But  I 
will." 

It  is  of  no  use  Eliza  clamoring.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon stays,  keeping  Jared's  place  ready  for 
him  while  Eliza  can  arrange  the  flowers,  write 
notes  for  Adza,  pay  calls,  do  needlework  and 
sketch,  and  read  all  the  magazines  and  novels 
that  come  into  the  house. 

"I  shall  go  to  London,"  she  says  daringly, 
but  London  seems  impossibly  far  off  and  she 
has  no  money,  no  friends.  "I  could  be  one  of 
those  models  for  painters  in  Paris."  she  says 
more  daringly  still,  but  she  is  too  thin.  Those 
tender  young-girl  curves  have  fined  down  to 
flatness.  "I'm  ugly,"  says  Eliza  and  no  one 
contradicts  her.  Of  all  the  Brood,  she  is  the 
one  to  inherit  Great-Uncle  McLeod's  long 
nose.  Her  hair  is  even  more  colorless  than  the 
others',  and  her  eyes  have  a  touch  of  green. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  Eliza  is  twenty-six, 
Anne  twenty-five,  Damaris  just  seventeen. 
"Seventeen  has  a  chance,"  says  Eliza  and 
cannot  trust  herself  to  think  of  Damaris. 

"Hate  your  sister,"  says  Polly  to  Eliza. 
"That's  wicked." 

"I  don't  hate  her.  I  pity  her,"  says  Eliza 
loftily,  but,  as  usual,  Polly  has  divined  the 
truth.  There  are  times  when  Eliza  does  hate 
this  younger  sister  who  is  so  different  from 
herself,  so  beautiful,  unashamedly  big  and 
free  and  so  content. 

Damaris  and  Jared  are  like  two  towers 
among  the  stocky  Quins.  Where  the  others 
have  fine  straight  mouse  hair,  excepting  Anne 
who  is  flaxen,  their  hair  is  black  and  Damaris 
has  falling  curls,  almost  vulgarly  abundant. 
They  have  the  only  dark  eyes  in  the  family,  so 
dark  a  blue  they  are  almost  black,  sloe-shaped 
and  lashed  "like  an  ox's,"  says  Eliza.  Every- 
thing about  Damaris  is  big;  when  she  is  laced, 
in  an  attempt  to  give  her  a  waist,  her  bust 
swells  up  almost  embarrassingly  high  and 
firm.  "It's  all  that  walking,"  says  Adza  in 
despair.  There  is  no  denying  that  Jared  and 
Damaris  are  magnificent  creatures,  but  in 
small  society  in  the  '70's,  magnificent  girl 
creatures  are  not  thought  polite.  Jared  is 
accepted  as  dashing  but  Damaris  is  unmis- 
takably vulgar  and  Eliza  is  sure  that  the 
reason  why  the  Quins  are  not  "accepted  in  the 


county,"  as  she  says,  is  not  only  that 
Eustace  is  in  trade  but  that  this  ignorant 
young  sister  makes  herself  conspicuous  traips- 
ing over  the  whole  country  and  running  wild. 

Adza  has  to  let  Damaris  run  wild.  Away 
from  the  moors,  she  is  like  a  caged  animal  and, 
like  an  animal,  makes  no  protest,  only  wilts. 
When  Damaris  at  fifteen  is  sent  to  Miss 
Manners,  "to  be  tamed,"  as  Eustace  says,  she 
accepts  it,  but  neither  eats  nor  sleeps  and 
becomes  so  thin  and  starved  that  she  has  to  be 
brought  home.  It  is  odd  to  see  her  with  a 
blanched  sick  skin  and  it  frightens  Adza.  "But 
you  shouldn't  have  brought  her  home,"  says 
Eliza.  "She  can't  go  on  being  a  savage  for- 
ever." 

"Perhaps  she  would  have  grown  used  to 
school,"  says  Adza.  But  Damaris  says  simply, 
"I  should  have  died." 

That  August  there  is  a  three-day  gale.  It 
brings  a  lilac  dawn  with  the  wind  still  tearing 
at  the  sky.  At  China  Court  the  elm  branches 
thresh  as  if  they  are  going  to  fall.  "And 
Damaris  is  out .'"  moans  Adza. 

She  comes  in  long  after  breakfast.  "Damaris ! 
You  haven't  been  up  on  the  moor!"  but 
Damaris  only  laughs. 

"You  will  get  coarse  and  brown,"  says 
Eliza  but  Damaris  is,  rather,  ivory  and  red. 
Her  skirt  and  the  disgraceful  old  purple  cloak 
she  wears  are  soaked.  Rain  hangs  on  her  hair. 
"You  might  be  a  gypsy,"  scolds  Adza. 

"T;;ey  thought  I  was,"  says  Damaris  and 
laughs  again. 

"They?  Who?" 

"Harry  St.  Omer  and  a  man." 

"Then  the  St.  Omers  are  back?" 

"Yes,"  says  Adza.  "They  arrived  on  Wednes- 
day. Mrs.  Tremayne  told  cook.  What  man?" 
she  asks  Damaris. 

"Just  a  man,"  says  Damaris.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  adds,  "An  American." 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  an  American?" 

"They  spoke  to  me.  I  was  sitting  on  a  wall 
to  get  my  breath  and  they  rode  up.  I  suppose 
they  thought  it  odd  to  see  a  woman  sitting  in 
the  rain." 

"More  than  odd.  Mad,"  says  Eliza. 

"They  rode  up  and  I  heard  Harry  say,  'It's 
Damaris  Quin.'  Then  he  rode  up  closer  and 
asked  if  they  could  help  me."  Damaris  bursts 
out  laughing,  but  even  Anne,  who  never  cen- 
sures anybody,  feels  ashamed  of  her.  "Damaris ! 
They  must  really  have  thought  it  extraordi- 
nary!" 

"Yes,"  says  Damaris  serenely.  "Then  Harry 
seemed  to  feel  he  needed  something  else  to 
say.  He  asked  when  we  expected  Jared." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"I  said  'Never.' " 

"You  needn't  have  said  that,"  says  Eliza 
slowly.  "They  might  have  come  over.  Good- 
ness knows  we  never  see  anyone.  Then  what 
did  they  do?" 

They  hovered,"  says  Damaris.  "Perhaps 
they  didn't  like  to  ride  away  and  leave  me 
there.  I  said  I  didn't  need  any  help,  that  I  was 
walking.  The  American  asked,  'Is  it  for 
choice?'  I  thought  he  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  I  wasn't  afraid  to  speak.  I  said  'For 
choice'  and  then,  to  help  them  to  go,  I  jumped 
off  the  wall  and  wished  them  good  day  and 
walked  away." 

"What  aged  man?"  asks  Eliza  suddenly. 

"Oh,  an  old  man,"  says  Damaris.  There  is  a 
pause.  "Not  very  old,"  says  Damaris  un- 
certainly. 

"It's  love  that  make*  the  world  go  round," 
sings  the  little  kitchenmaid  as  she  peels  apples 
for  cook. 

There  are  very  many  songs  in  the  house, 
songs  and  ballads,  hymns  and  nursery  rhymes, 
and  most  of  them  are  about  love. 

Songs  are  memories.  "Even  when  you  don't 
want  them  to  be,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  "They 
persist,"  she  says  in  pain,  and  once  she  is 
betrayed  into  crying  out  to  Bella,  who  has  a 
passion  for  old  tunes,  "Don't  play  that. 
Don't!" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Bella.  "It's  from  some 
old  thing  called  Florodora." 
"I  know." 

"Then  why  do  you  mind?" 

"It  hurts,"  but  Mrs.  Quin  does  not  say  that 
to  Bella  or  anyone  else.  "It  sears"  would  be 
nearer  the  truth. 
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"If  you  re  in  love  with  somebody, 

Happy  and  lucky  somebody  " 

She  hears  it  again,  not  tinkled  out  on  the  piano 
but  played  by  a  band.  "Yes,  here  at  China 

Court  a  band,  a  dance  when  "  but  Mrs. 

Quin  refuses  to  think  of  it. 

There  are  war  songs  that  wound  too:  Ser- 
geant of  the  Line  and  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me  in  the  Boer  War.  Borowis  is  killed  at 
Paardeberg.  "But  for  me  he  had  already 
gone,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  It's  a  Long  Way  to 
Tipper ary  is  played  on  a  brass  band  as  she 
watches  John  Henry  marching  away  with  his 
draft  on  the  way  to  France.  There's  a  Long, 
Long  Trail  and  My  Little  Gray  Home  in  the 
West  belong  to  that  time,  too,  and  in  1939 
there  is  another  band  playing  Roll  Out  the 
Barrel  with  again  the  beginning  of  dread,  this 
time  for  Stace. 

Why  is  there  so  little  of  Stace  in  the  house  ? 
Mrs.  Quin's  heart  has  always  cried  that.  Why? 
"Because  he  was  hardly  ever  here,"  she  says, 
"he  was  always  away."  Was  it  John  Henry's 
doing,  or  was  it  simply  the  pattern  of  a  little 
boy  of  that  time,  of  that  kind?  She  never 
knows,  but  when  she  tries  to  think  of  Stace, 
remember  him,  John  Henry  is  always  in  the 
way.  Perhaps  that  is  her  punishment.  Then 
did  John  Henry  know?  He  never  says  and  she 
never  asks  him,  dares  not  ask,  though  she  has 
always  been  able  to  say  anything  to  John 
Henry;  but  it  is  he  who,  six  months  after 
Stace  was  born,  plans  the  trip  to  Cape  Town 
and  Johannesburg  to  see  the  mines  and  Stace 
is  handed  over  to  trained,  starched  McCann. 
"You  will  visit  the  nursery  once  a  day,  ma'am, 
and  that  at  my  time,"  and  the  roundheaded 
rosy  baby  disappears.  He  comes  back  for  a 
year  or  two  as  the  enchanting  small  boy  in  the 
portrait  in  her  room,  but  in  a  moment,  it 
seems  to  Mrs.  Quin,  there  is  school,  the  dread- 
ful system  that  snatches  little  boys  away  from 
their  mothers  and  turns  them  into  bony,  ob- 
jectionable small  monsters. 

"But  you  must  not  show  feeling,"  says  Mrs. 
Quin,  "not  even  if  he  is  unhappy  at  school, 
nor  w  hen  public  school  takes  him  and  changes 
him  completely."  She  tries  to  be  scrupulously 
fair;  the  girls  are  given  as  much  as  or  more 
than  Stace.  They  go  to  boarding  schools  and 
finishing  schools  abroad  and  have  coming-out 
dances,  yet  there  is  no  mistaking  where  her 
heart  is.  "But  what  is  the  use  of  having  a 
heart?"  she  would  have  asked.  For  Stace.  alter 
school  there  is  Sandhurst,  then  the  army,  then 
marriage,  then  death.  He  is  killed  on  the  beach 
at  Anzio  in  1944. 

Sometimes  in  February  come  rare  days, 
warm  and  still  enough  for  April  when  prim- 
roses, celandines  and  crocus  that  have  bent  to 
batterings  of  rain  and  sleet  stand  up  in  shining 
and  confident  colors.  The  garden  is  full  of 
birds,  the  first  bees  find  the  catkins,  and  palm 
buds  swell.  Mrs.  Quin  is  out  all  day.  "I  can't 
stop,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  "At  this  time  of  year  it 
will  be  dark  by  five  o'clock." 

"Nine  hours'  gardening  is  too  much  at  your 
age,"  says  Cecily,  unmoved.  "Sit  down  and 
eat,"  but  on  this  February  Tuesday  of  1944 
Cecily  is  away  for  the  day  and  Mrs.  Quin  has 
been  gardening  unchecked  when,  in  the  after- 
noon, she  looks  up  from  the  clump  of  Jap- 
anese-anemone shoots  she  is  weeding  and  sees 
the  vicar  and  Mr.  Throckmorton,  the  school- 
master, walking  up  the  drive. 

The  combination  of  vicar  and  schoolmaster 
tells  her  at  once  and  without  words  what  they 
have  come  to  bring  her.  For  a  moment  she 
stays  where  she  is,  and  slowly  picks  a  snow- 
drop from  where  it  has  seeded  itself  among  the 
stems  of  the  young  anemones.  She  has  plenty 
of  snowdrops  picked  already;  she  has  put  a 
bowl  of  them  in  the  morning  room,  but  she 
picks  this  solitary  one  now  and  smells  it,  her 
fingers  trembling.  It  smells,  very  faintly,  of 
honey,  but  more  of  cold  wet  earth  and  holly, 
from  the  old  leaves  that  have  blown  over  the 
clump. 

Then  she  stands  up.  Her  knees  are  stiff  with 
kneeling  in  the  cold.  No  one  familiar  is  near 
her  and,  quite  alone,  she  waits  for  the  vicar 
and  Mr.  Throckmorton.  She  feels  wisps  of 
hair  blowing  across  her  face  and  cold  gripping 
her  heart. 

As  they  tell  her,  she  fixes  her  eyes  on  the 
snowdrop,  minutely  looking  at  the  three 


green-edged  petals,  the  tiny  stamens.  It  is  the 
schoolmaster  who  speaks;  the  vicar  is  the  new 
young  man  she  has  not  met  yet  and  obviously 
it  is  only  a  sense  of  duty  that  has  brought  him. 
As  the  words  are  spoken,  though  she  is  ex- 
pecting them,  the  snowdrop  seems  to  burn  it- 
self into  her  brain.  The  pain  is  so  intense  that 
she  has  to  close  her  eyes  against  it,  but  it  burns 
through  the  lids.  Stace!  She  gives  a  strange 
little  gasp  and  the  young  vicar  puts  his  hand 
on  her  arm. 

Mrs.  Quin  opens  her  eyes.  The  snowdrop 
has  gone ;  she  has  dropped  it ;  there  is  only  the 
sun-filled  day  and  the  two  faces  regarding  her 
anxiously.  "Thank  you,"  says  Mrs.  Quin  po- 
litely and  because  it  is  afternoon  she  asks, 
"Will  you  stay  and  have  some  tea?" 

The  faces  look  shocked.  It  is  the  young 
vicar  who  recovers  first.  "It  is  we  who  should 
make  tea  for  you.  Or  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
little  brandy." 

Mrs.  Quin  is  silent  while  they  watch  her. 
Then  she  says  abruptly — the  vicar  does  not 
know  yet  that  it  is  her  way— "In  that  case  I 
had  better  go  on  gardening." 

She  does  not  know  how  long  they  stay  after 
that.  She  has  no  inkling  that  she  has  been  un- 
conventional, perhaps  even  ungrateful  and 
rude.  She  simply  gardens  on,  carefully  freeing 
the  suffocated  anemones,  clearing  away  the 
dead  prickly  leaves,  picking  out  stones  which 
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are  always  a  nuisance  in  the  China  Court 
garden. 

Cecily  finds  her  when  it  is  almost  dark. 
Without  a  word  she  takes  away  the  gardening 
fork  and  helps  Mrs.  Quin  to  her  feet,  when 
her  knees  hurt  so  agonizingly  that  she  cries 
out.  C  ecily  helps  her  to  the  house  and  takes  olT 
her  boots  and  gloves,  and  presently,  when  the 
fire  is  making  its  full  noise  in  the  kitchen, 
Mrs.  Quin  has  tea,  laced  with  brandy. 

Afterward  Cecily  puts  her  to  bed.  She  offers 
no  sympathy;  her  face  is  as  grim  as  Mrs. 
Quin's  and  they  hardly  talk,  only  before  she 
ka\cs  the  room  she  comes  and  stands  by  the 
bed.  "I  think  you  should  ask  Mrs.  Barbara  to 
send  you  the  child.''  sa\s  Cecily, 

It  happens  to  suit  Barbara  well;  she  has 
been  offered  her  first  real  part  in  a  picture. 
Tracy  is  sent  over  to  China  Court.  "And  to 
stay."  says  Mrs.  Quin,  but  the  picture  is  dis- 
appointing. Barbara  gets  no  more  parts  and 
decides  to  marry  again  and  wants  Tracy  back. 
"And  that  was  the  third  time  I  was  stricken." 
says  Mrs.  Quin. 

Even  when  one  is  stricken,  much  remains; 
often  creature  things:  drinking  good  tea  from 
a  thin  porcelain  cup;  hot  baths;  the  smell  of  a 
wood  fire,  the  warmth  of  firelight  and  candle- 
light. When  one  is  taking  those  first  steps 
back,  bruised  and  wounded,  one  can  read 
certain  books :  Hans  Andersen,  and  the  Psalms, 
Jane  Austen,  a  few  other  novels.  Helped  by 
those  things,  life  reasserts  itself,  as  it  must, 
even  when  one  knows  one  will  be  stricken 
again:  Tracy,  Stace,  Borowis,  those  are  her 
private  deepest  names. 

"But  what  was  Borowis  like?"  asks  Tracy 
in  one  of  her  many  times  of  asking. 

"His  hair  was  cut  round  in  what  they  called 
a  pudding-basin  cut,"  says  Mrs.  Quin,  but  it 
cannot  have  been.  Borowis  is  thirteen  when 
she  first  sees  him  and  boys  of  thirteen  do  not 
have  their  hair  cut  like  that.  It  is  strange  that 
Mrs.  Quin  cannot  remember,  although  she 


can  describe  every  line  of  John  Henry,  from 
the  pale,  slow,  heavy  little  boy  to  the  pale, 
slow,  heavy  young  man.  "Unfailingly  kind 
and  steadfast,  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind," 
says  Mrs.  Quin. 

John  Henry  does  not  make  it  up  quickly, 
not  even  as  a  small  boy.  Soon  after  they  know 
her,  Ripsie  begs  to  be  allowed  to  say  she  lives 
at  China  Court.  "You  can't,  because  you 
don't,"  says  John  Henry. 

"She  can  if  she  wants."  Borowis  is  grandly 
generous. 

"Want  or  not,  mother  would  never  allow 
it." 

It  is  odd  that  it  is  John  Henry,  not  Borowis, 
who  has  to  fight  that  particular  battle. 

"But  Borowis  was  the  eldest.  He  should 
have  had  China  Court,"  objects  Barbara  in 
her  short  time  with  Mrs.  Quin. 

"The  eldest — technically."  As  soon  as  she 
has  said  that  Mrs.  Quin  knows  it  is  not  the 
right  word  and  sure  enough  Barbara  pounces. 

"What  do  you  mean,  'technically'?" 

"He  never  grew  up,"  says  Mrs.  Quin, 
groping,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  can  exactly 
describe  him.  "He  stayed  young  and  cruel." 

"You  loved  him,"  says  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Quin  looks  up  and  sees  that  Barbara's 
eyes  are  filled  with  pity  and  .  .  .  liking?  In  this 
moment  they  are  not  the  daughter-in-law  who 
has  wounded  the  son,  the  mother-in-law  who 
sits  in  judgment,  but  two  women  who  have 
loved  and  know  how  to  love. 

"You  loved  him,  yet  you  married  John 
Henry." 

"Yes,"  says  Mrs.  Quin  and  she  adds  in 
justification,  "John  Henry  had  the  house." 

"I  think  that's  sad,"  says  Barbara. 

"Sad  and  glad,"  says  Mrs.  Quin. 

How  can  something  be  sad  and  glad  at  the 
same  time?  For  most  of  the  Quin  women,  it 
has  been  like  that.  "All  unhappiness,"  says 
Mrs.  Quin,  "as  you  live  with  it,  becomes  shot 
through  with  happiness.  It  cannot  help  it.  And 
all  happiness,  I  suppose,  is  shot  through  with 
unhappiness.  But  I  was  usually  happy,"  says 
Mrs.  Quin.  "I  had  Stace  and  the  garden.  Per- 
haps there  were  times  when  I  didn't  remember 
Borowis  for  years." 

Adza  is  happy  because  it  never  occurs  to 
her  to  be  anything  else,  though  she  is  troubled 
by  the  strange  cgrctlike  children  that  she  has 
produced — not  swans,  egrets,  those  outland- 
ish birds  with  the  coveted  feathers.  Perhaps 
Adza  is  obtuse;  it  certainly  never  occurs  to 
her  that  Eliza  is  sharp-tongued  and  restless 
because  she  is  bitterly  unhappy. 

Eliza,  in  the  end,  finds  happiness  of  a 
peculiar  but,  to  her,  satisfactory  kind.  No  one 
knows  what  Anne  finds,  for  Anne  is  always 
the  same  until  she  springs  her  surprise.  Damaris 
is  not  happy  at  China  Court;  she  is  blissful, 
.lared,  her  dark  brother,  marries  the  happy 
young  Lady  Patrick  and  makes  her  unhappiest 
of  all. 

It  is  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  who  sees  the  first  signs. 
On  the  young  couple's  first  morning  at  China 
Court,  Jared  takes  Lady  Patrick  to  look  over 
the  quarry. 

"And  believe  me,  I  have  never  seen  any- 
one as  lovely,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  It  is 
beauty  that  no  one  can  deny,  as  one  can- 
not deny  beauty  to  a  tree  in  blossom,  or  to 
an  April  sky  or  a  pearl.  "Yes,  a  beautiful 
woman,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  '  Now  I  have 
seen  her,  I  know  J  have  never  seen  another. 
No  wonder  her  father  was  furioas." 

Beside  her,  Jared's  good  looks  seem  flam- 
boyant. "Well,  she  is  another  clay,"  as  he  says 
himself  when  he  is  penitent. 

"An  earl's  daughter?"  asks  Adza  when 
Jared's  first  letter  comes.  "How  can  Jared 
marry  her?" 

"An  Irish  earl,"  says  Eustace,  trying  to 
keep  his  head  level,  but  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
Irishness  Eustace  and  most  other  Englishmen 
think  they  know. 

Jared  pretends  he  knows.  "My  little  Patrick." 
says  Jared,  introducing  her.  He  has  called  her 
that  from  the  beginning  and  the  name  sticks. 
He  thinks  it  is  amusing;  her  family  does  not. 
The  Clonfcrts  of  Clonfert  and  Brandan  Abbey 
are  as  aloof  and  rigidly  cold  as  they  are  rich. 
"Narrow  and  noble,"  says  Harry  St.  Omer. 
"Why  did  she  marry  Jared?"  asks  Eliza, 
amazed. 


Jared  has  only  to  look  in  the  glass  to  kne 
the  reason  why.  He  is  the  youngest  son,  and  h 
is  quite  amazingly  spoiled.  He  goes  to  Rugb 
with  Harry  St.  Omer,  then  to  Oxford,  whet 
he  is  "very  well  breeched,"  says  Jared.  Not  i 
Lady  Patrick's  sense  of  the  words  whic 
means  estates,  even  half  a  county.  Very  we 
breeched  for  China  Court. 

She  is  still  only  eighteen  when  she  run 
away  with  him.  They  are  married  before  he 
father  and  family  can  stop  them. 

"But  they  will  forgive  me."  She  is  so  happ; 
and  confident  that  she  is  sure  no  one  can  resis 
her.  "But  they  did,  damn  them!"  says  Jared 

They  write  and  the  unkindness  of  thosi 
letters  still  stings  the  air.  "You  have  marrieJ 
out  of  your  kind  and  out  of  your  faith.  I  da 
not  think  you  can  come  here  again."  . . .  "\%J 
have  put  one  of  God's  creatures  before  Go<f  'I 

Lady  Patrick's  quivering  pride  writes  backl 
"We  shall  never  come.  I  love  him  better  than 
I  love  God." 

They  are  young  phrases,  but  she  is  verJ 
young.  All  the  younger  and  fresher,  thinks 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  because  she  has  been  cloisj 
tered  and  strictly  kept.  She  is  as  unspoiled  aa 
her  complexion.  "Like  a  rose,"  says  Mrl 
Fitzgibbon.  "Like  a  wild  rose."  Mrs.  Quin 
says  that  too. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  a  mouse  dies  behind 
the  wardrobe  in  her  and  John  Henry's  bed 
room.  The  weather  is  so  hot  that  Sam  Qui 
from  the  village  has  to  be  sent  for  to  unscrew 
the  big  cupboard  with  its  beveled  looking 
glasses  and  flowered  china  drawer  knobs. 

Ihere  is  a  narrow  space  between  the  cup 
board  and  the  wall,  not  much  more  than 
crack.  Stace,  as  a  little  boy,  pushes  marbles 
into  it  and  cannot  get  them  back.  Now  Sam 
finds  the  marbles  and  a  picture.  He  dusts  it 
and  brings  it  to  Mrs.  Quin. 

"Who  is  it?"  asks  Mrs.  Quin.  John  Henry 
looks,  uncertainly  at  first,  then  more  certainly 
"It  must  be  mother,"  he  says. 

"Your  mother?  Lady  Patrick?  Did  Lady 
Patrick  look  like  that?"  Mrs.  Quin  remembers 
the  hard  face,  the  eyes  that  were  icily  un- 
friendly, the  mouth  that  could  say  such  unkind 
things,  even  to  a  little  girl.  Mrs.  Quin  looks  at 
the  delicate  painting  in  the  gilt  frame.  "But 
she's  like  a  wild  rose." 

The  picture  is  pushed  out  of  sight  behind  the 
wardrobe.  "I  wonder  why,"  says  John  Henry. 
"She  didn't  sleep  here.  The  Porch  Room  was 
hers.  Ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"Then  what  happened?"  asks  Mrs.  Quin. 
She  never  knows. 

"You  are  staying  in  Rome,"  said  Peter  to 
Tracy  as  they  were  finishing  breakfast.  Warmed 
and  fed,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of 
his  defensiveness.  "It  must  be  a  wonderful 
place.  What  do  you  do  there?" 

"Study."  Tracy  was  noncommittal,  but 
Peter  persisted. 

"Studying  what?" 

"At  college  I  was  supposed  to  be  clever," 
said  Tracy  as  if  that  were  deplorable.  "I  won  a 
grant." 

"Wasn't  that  something  rather  splendid?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tracy  forlornly.  Then,  "I  didn't 
know  how  not  to  take  it,"  she  said. 

Peter  laughed.  "Was  it  so  very  dreadful?" 

"I  had  to  research  and  write  on  literary 
women  travelers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  women  like  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  and  Mary  Shelley."  She  seemed  more 
than  ever  forlorn. 

"And  you  didn't  like  that?" 

"I  don't  know."  Tracy  was  evasive,  then 
suddenly  lucid.  "They  seemed  nothing  to  do 
with  me,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  something  that 
was  mine.  I  don't  like  living  in  books.  I  like 
living.  Cooking  and  doing  the  flowers  and 
having  animals."  She  slid  her  arm  round 
August's  neck  where  the  big  poodle  sat  beside 
her.  "I  expect  it's  hopelessly  ordinary,  but  I 
like  arranging  things  and  being  responsible. 
There  are  other  girls  like  me,"  she  said  as  if 
she  were  arguing  defiantly. 

"Not  many  nowadays,"  Peter  said.  "1 
should  have  thought  your  mother  would  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  you  at  home." 

But  Tracy  shook  her  head.  "People  of  her 
age  always  want  you  to  do  things.  Besides,  we 
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Snider's 


RANCH-STYLE  HAMBURGER 
(the  chili  pepper  catsup  is  the  secret) 

Next  time  you  make  hamburger,  make  it  with 
Snider's,  the  chili  pepper  catsup.  Chili  pepper, 
you  see,  makes  Snider's  Catsup  just  a  littJe  hot- 
ter—gives hamburger  a  spicy  difference.  You 
taste  this  difference  all  through  the  meat. 

1  pound  ground  beef 
Vl  teasp.  salt 

1  tablesp.  grated  onion 
¥4  cup  chili  pepper  catsup 

2  tablesp.  water 

Lightly  mix  beef,  salt,  onion  and  %  cup  chili 
pepper  catsup;  form  into  4  patties.  Brown  on 
both  sides  in  skillet;  drain  off  excess  fat.  Com- 
bine remaining  y2  CUp  chili  pepper  catsup 
with  water;  pour  over  patties,  cover  and 
—  10  minute,  Turn  patties  over  after 

oTstTr  ?!  SPO°n  SaUCC  °VCr  mCat-  Serve  0° 
toast,  or  between  toasted  hamburger  bun 
halves.  Makes  4  servings. 


CO 


Taste  the  difference  in  hamburger 
when  you  cook  with  Snider's,  the  chili  pepper  catsup 
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haven't  a  home,  only  an  apartment.  An  apart- 
ment can  be  a  home,  but  it  isn't  "  She  broke 

off  again.  "When  Gran's  letter  came,"  she 
went  on  slowly,  "I  thought  I  would  stay  here 
at  China  Court  with  her  as  I  used  to,  but  for 
always.  I  guess  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  not  of 
her.  I  had  forgotten  she  was  so  old."  She 
stared  at  the  tablecloth.  "Well"— she  gave  a 
little  shrug  and  straightened  her  shoulders— 
"I  must  just  go  back  to  Rome." 

On  the  day  that  Lady  Patrick  dies  Mrs. 
Quin  comes  out  on  the  terrace  and  takes  a 
deep  breath.  For  five  years  she  has  lived  in  the 
love  of  John  Henry,  but  also  in  the  dislike  of 
his  mother.  Still,  in  Lady  Patrick's  eye,  is  the 
defiance  of  Ripsie's  scarlet  tam-o'-shanter, 
mysteriously  an  echo  of  the  intrusion  of  Ann 
Sly.  From  the  beginning  Ripsie  is  an  intruder 
to  Lady  Patrick. 

"Who  said  you  could  play  here?" 

"Borowis." 

"Who  asked  you  to  come  inside?" 
"Borowis." 

Ripsie  does  not  mean  it  to  sound  imperti- 
nent, but  it  docs.  Lady  Patrick  can  forget 
nothing  and,  even  after  John  Henry  has  mar- 
ried Ripsie,  dreads  and  dislikes  her.  "Now  you 
will  be  able  to  alter  everything,"  she  says  to 
her  when  she  knows  she  is  dying  and  Mrs. 
Quin  is  glad  she  finds  the  grace  to  reply,  "Only 
in  the  garden.  I  shall  touch  nothing  in  the 
house." 

She  keeps  her  word.  The  house  remains 
as  it  was,  but  she  begins  on  the  garden  that 
very  day. 

"The  gravel  must  be  moved." 

"The  gravel?" 

"Yes." 

"But  it  has  always  been  there."  says  John 
Henry. 

"Not  always,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  "There  is 
good  earth  underneath— and  granite,"  she 
says,  her  eyes  lighting  up. 

"It  will  cost  pounds." 

Mrs.  Quin  docs  not  say  he  must  give  her 
pounds,  though  she  can  guess  that  many, 
many  pounds  must  be  coaxed  out  of  John 
Henry.  "All  the  money  is  spent  on  the  garden 
and  the  girls,"  Stacc  says  often  and  (cases, 
"The  girls  to  get  rid  of,  the  garden  to  keep," 
but  even  then  Mrs.  Quin  is  wise  in  the  han- 
dling of  John  Henry. 

Over  and  over  again  in  his  married  life  with 
her  h.2  begins  by  saying,  "It's  impossible," 
only  to  find  he  had  done  the  impossible  thing. 
Mrs.  Quin  as  a  girl  and  a  young  woman  is  not 
exactly  pretty,  but  she  is  "like  no  one  else," 
says  John  Henry.  Borowis  is  more  apt  than  he 
knows  when  he  calls  her  a  little  blackberry 
girl.  She  is  not  a  flower,  as  most  girls  are  said 
to  be,  but  unmistakably  a  bramble.  Her  eyes 
have  always  been  compelling  and  they  are 
greenish,  too,  with  dark  lashes. 

Now  she  looks  up  at  John  Henry.  Though 
he  is  not  tall,  her  smallness  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  and,  though  she  is  now  more  than 
well  looked  after — "cherished,"  he  could  have 
said — for  him  she  always  has  the  waif  look 
that  tears  his  heart,  and  he  knows  he  is  un- 
done. 

"McWhirter?  Why  all  these  changes  sud- 
denly?" he  asks,  but  feebly. 

"It  isn't  suddenly,"  says  Mrs.  Quin. 

McWhirter  is  dismissed.  A  new  young 
gardener  comes  and  helps  to  make  the  garden. 
"A  garden  not  dictated,"  says  Mrs.  Quin, 
"but  growing  out  of  the  land  itself,  with  its 
own  contours."  Not  seen  all  in  a  moment  but 
a  place  to  explore,  and  a  place  not  only  of 
flowers  but  of  shape  and  shades,  beauty  of 
foliage,  of  green  and  water. 

yVt  the  beginning  of  spring,  in  the  garden, 
the  flowers  are  pale,  the  blossom  white,  some 
of  it  so  fragile  as  to  be  almost  colorless;  there 
are  snowdrops,  primroses,  the  first  pale  daf- 
fodils, narcissi.  Then  the  yellow  deepens  with 
drifts  of  daffodils  along  the  drive  edges  while 
the  tops  of  the  old  stone  walls  are  thick  with 
celandines.  In  May  the  real  colors  come:  the 
strong-colored  bluebells  and  campions  in  the 
wood  and  lanes  gorse  among  the  bracken, 
buttercups  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  garden  the 
brilliance  of  tulips,  primulas,  pink  apple-blos- 
som buds,  and  the  richness  of  lilac  and  irises 
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that  have  "as  many  colors  as  a  peacock's 
tail." 

In  summer  the  beds  are  like  the  flowered 
stuffs  sold  in  shops,  blue,  white  and  pink.  In 
late  July,  the  great  bushes  of  hydrangeas,  blue 
and  purple,  have  heads  as  big  as  dinner  plates 
and  sway  across  the  drive  if  they  ar"  heavy 
with  rain. 

Then  the  mixture  of  the  borders  takes  a 
richer  color,  with  marigolds,  begonias  and 
phlox  of  the  red  that  is  found  in  velvet  and 
stained-glass  windows.  There  are  marguerites, 
high  stacks  of  white  flowers,  taking  the  light 
as  the  sun  moves  round. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Quin  loves  the  garden  best  in 
winter.  Then  shapes  are  seen,  shapes  of  bush 
and  branch  and  twig,  outlines  of  paths,  humps 
of  granite  rock,  broken  by  the  darkness  of  the 
yews.  The  bare  trees  have  twisted  shapes,  and 
the  field  is  straw-colored  where  the  frost  has 
burned  the  stubble.  The  plum  trees  stand  up 
into  the  gray  sky  and  on  the  dark  branches  the 
still-white  flowers  unfold.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Quin  stands  marveling  at  what  she  has  done. 
"Where  did  I  get  the  vision?"  she  asks. 

Now  Tracy,  with  August,  walked  about  the 
tangled  garden.  On  these  paths,  among  the 
flowers,  with  their  scent  and  the  smell  of  earth 
and  grass  and  of  box  hedges  and  yews,  she 
seemed  to  step  back  down  the  years  and  was 
once  more  a  serene  and  settled  Tracy.  She 
could  almost  see  her  own  small  trowel  again 
beside  her  grandmother's.  /  can  remember  her 
giving  litem  to  me,  thought  Tracy,  a  proper 
heavy  trowel  and  fork,  though  they  were  small. 


If  you  look  like  your  passport 
photo,  then  in  all  probability  you 
need  the  journey.        earl  wilson 


They  were  not  toys,  and  they  must  he  some- 
where in  the  house  still.  At  China  Court,  loved 
things  were  not  thrown  away. 

She  turned  back  to  the  house  and  now  the 
guinea  fowls  came  after  her,  walking  com- 
panionably  with  August  and  Moses. 

The  two  of  them  followed  her  in,  but  the 
guinea  fowls  knew  the  border  of  their  domain 
and  stayed,  pecking,  round  the  doorstep. 

Tracy  wanted  a  time  alone  in  the  house,  too, 
before  her  aunts  and  uncles  came:  Aunt  Bella 
and  her  Walter  and  the  Aunt  Graces  and  the 
Graces'  husbands,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
Were  those  their  real  names,  or  were  they 
only  Mrs.  Quin's  names  for  them?  Tracy  did 
not  know. 

They  were  not  coming  until  the  afternoon 
and  she  was  free  now  to  wander  through 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  into  the  morning 
room  and  out  again,  through  the  hall,  looking, 
touching,  lingering  where  she  wanted  to  linger, 
remembering.  She  knew  where  Cecily  was  be- 
cause Cecily  was  singing  as  she  put  away  the 
clean  linen  upstairs. 

"Singin'!"  Mrs.  Abel  would  have  said, 
shocked,  but  Cecily  had  no  idea  she  was  sing- 
ing; she  sang  as  she  breathed  and,  if  she  had 
realized,  "It's  a  hymn,"  she  would  have  said, 
defending  herself.  Hymns  could  not  offend 
death.  "Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.  Let  me 
hide  myself  in  thee,"  sang  Cecily. 

In  the  hall,  the  sunlight  lay  on  stone  flags 
and  Persian  rugs  with  their  worn  deep  colors, 
on  oak  furniture  and  copper,  not  polished  now 
as  it  once  had  been.  It  shone  on  the  big 
Chinese  jar  that  held  the  walking  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  on  Great-Uncle  McLeod's  portrait 
over  the  fireplace  and  on  the  water  colors  of 
the  sailing  clippers.  The  Foundling  and  The 
Mary  Bazon.  The  sun  caught  the  banisters  and 
struck  a  spark  of  light  from  the  grandfather 
clock. 

Cecily's  steps  sounded  on  the  landing  over- 
head. She  was  coming  downstairs.  /  don't 
want  to  talk,  even  to  Cecily,  thought  Tracy  and 
she  slipped  down  the  passage  to  the  arched 
door  of  the  office  where  she  used  to  escape 
when  Mrs.  Quin  had  visitors. 

As  quietly  as  she  used  to  open  the  door  then, 
she  opened  it  now,  but  stopped.  Standing  with 
his  back  to  her  was  a  man.  Tracy  knew  cer- 
tainly she  had  never  seen  him  before.  He  was 
standing  at  a  table  laden  with  china,  Our  china. 
thought  Tracy,  puzzled— it  belonged  in  the 


drawing  room,  she  was  sure — and  he  was  hold- 
ing one  of  McLeod  the  Second's  plates  up  to 
the  light.  As  she  watched,  he  rang  it  thought- 
fully, turned  it  over,  looked  at  the  bottom,  and 
thoughtfully  put  it  down.  He  picked  up  the 
plate  to  look  at  it  again,  put  it  down,  sat  down 
himself  and  began  to  write  in  a  book  like  a 
ledger.  Then  he  put  down  his  pen,  his  hand 
went  out  again,  flicked  aside  a  duster,  and 
there,  among  the  plates  and  bowls  and  vases, 
were  the  Chelsea  shepherd  and  shepherdess — 
My  Pale  Blue  Girl  and  Little  Pink  Boy,  thought 
Tracy. 
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_e  had  picked  up  the  Pale  Blue  Girl  and 
was  serenely  looking  at  the  petticoat  patterned 
with  roses  that  Tracy  knew  so  well.  "W-what 
are  you  doing?"  asked  Tracy.  "She's  mine." 

He  did  not  jump,  nor  drop  the  little  figure,  but 
carefully  put  it  down  before  he  turned.  Then, 
"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"I  mean  she  was  mine.  At  least,  I  used  to 
pretend  they  both  belonged  to  me.  I  used  to 
play  with  them." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  again,"  he  said.  "I 
didn't  know  any  of  the  family  had  arrived 
yet." 

"I  don't  expect  I  count,"  said  Tracy.  "I'm 
only  a  grandchild — and  the  youngest  one.  I'm 
Tracy  Quin." 

"Then  you  count  very  much,"  he  said.  "Mrs. 
Quin  talked  of  you  a  great  deal." 

Tracy's  face  lit  up.  "She  talked  of  me  " 

she  began,  but  Cecily  knocked  and  came  in. 

"Oh,  Tracy,"  she  said,  "I  meant  to  tell  you 
Mr.  Alabaster  was  here." 

"Mr.  Alabaster,"  Tracy  was  saying.  "What 
a  nice  name." 

It  is  not  really  his  name.  Mr.  Alabaster  in 
reality  was  Mr.  Percival  Anstruther  of  Trus- 
cott,  Alabaster  and  Grice,  Valuers  and  Asses- 
sors, "Called  in  at  last,"  says  Walter.  For  years 
Walter  has  been  trying  to  arrange  for  a  valua- 
tion to  be  done  at  China  Court.  "Nobody 
knows  what  is  in  this  house,"  says  Walter. 

"No  one,"  Mrs.  Quin  would  have  agreed, 
except  that  on  principle  she  never  agrees  with 
Walter. 

She  has  long  ago  fathomed  why  Bella  and 
Walter  want  Mr.  Alabaster— though  "fath- 
omed" is  the  wrong  word  because,  to  her,  they 
are  quite  transparent.  "It  is  so  that  when  I  die 
they  will  know  what  they  are  likely  to  get," 
says  Mrs.  Quin,  "and  will  know  what  to  keep 
or  throw  away.  Like  strangers  with  a  guide- 
book," says  Mrs.  Quin. 

"But  I  think  you  need  a  guidebook,"  Mr. 
Alabaster  would  have  said.  "Do  you  know 
what  this  is?"  he  asks  soon  after  he  comes, 
and  shows  Mrs.  Quin  a  certain  miniature  in  a 
dark  frame  that  has  hung  by  the  drawing-room 
fireplace  for  years. 

"It's  Richard  Loftus  Kennedy,"  says  Mrs. 
Quin.  "He  was  a  great-uncle  of  my  mother-in- 
law,  Lady  Patrick.  She  was  a  Clonfert,  her 
mother  a  Loftus  Kennedy." 

"But  do  you  know  what  it  is?"  persists  Mr. 
Alabaster.  "It  is  an  Engleheart." 

Mrs.  Quin  has  never  heard  of  Engleheart. 
"But  I  don't  think  there  is  much  of  what 
Walter  would  call  'money'  hidden  away  here," 
says  Mrs.  Quin  when  she  has  recovered  from 
the  Engleheart.  "Nothing  really  valuable.  Ex- 
cept the  Winterhalter  perhaps  and,  of  course, 
the  famille  rose." 

Mr.  Alabaster  had  sat  down  again  at  his 
lists  of  the  china  now  and  Tracy  read  over  his 
shoulder:  "Vase  with  landscape  panels.  Ht. 
14/4",  copy  late  19th  century,  cracked,  5 
guineas.  Plate  D7JV,  fine  copy  late  19th  cen- 
tury, 8  guineas." 

"That's  an  approximate  value  and  there  is 
one  plate— another  plate.  It  has  the  artemesia- 
leaf  mark.  Perhaps  it  is  an  original,"  said  Mr. 
Alabaster.  "Perhaps  they  may  fetch  more." 

"Fetch?"  asked  Tracy. 

"Unfortunately  the  china,  though  very  nice, 
is  not  as  valuable  as  your  uncle  hoped."  Mr. 
Alabaster  picked  up  the  Chelsea  shepherd. 
"These  copies  still  fox  the  experts  and  I  know 
your  grandmother  had  high  hopes  of  this 
porcelain,  but  " 

"Gran  had?"  Tracy  was  aghast.  "You  don't 
mean  Gran  agreed  with  Uncle  Walter?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Alabaster  hastily 
and  then  caught  himself  back.  "At  least,  there 
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The  carpet's  not  here— but  the  company  is 

Back  from  their  honeymoon  a  week.  The  apartment's  a  sight.  But  why  wait  to  invite 
friends  to  dinner?  ■  General  Foods  Kitchens  understands  the  young  impulse  ...  to 
entertain  at  the  buzz  of  a  doorbell.  We  know  because  you  told  us  .  .  .  the  way  to  add 
glamour  in  a  hurry  is  to  serve  a  festive  dessert.  ■  There  are  more  ways  to  dish  up  easy- 
to-fix  Jell-O  Desserts  than  you  can  shake  a  spoon  at.  Over  the  years,  our  creative  cookery 
people  have  developed  4,140  recipes  for  Jell-O  Desserts  .  .  .  sent  them  to  you  in  leaflets, 
letters  and  advertisements.  ■  Keep  your  eye  on  General  Foods  Kitchens  for  exciting  new 
ways  to  use  all  our  products.  Creating  recipes  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  things  we  do. 
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This  is  not  a 
"do-it-yourself 99  kit ! 


Perhaps  you've  found  that  there's 
almost  nothing  easier  to  come  by 
than  amateur  medical  advice. 

Think  back  to  the  last  time  when 
you  felt  somewhat  less  chipper  than 
usual.  Chances  are  someone,  wholly 
unqualified,  but  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, told  you  what  to  do  or 
what  to  take  for  your  "run-down 
condition"  or  "nervous  state"  or  re- 
curring aches  and  pains. 

Such  advice  makes  it  appear  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  can  be  a  sort 
of  "do-it-yourself"  activity. 

Actually,  self-diagnosis  and  self- 
treatment  can  be  extremely  risky. 

Medicines,  except  for  the  usual 
household  remedies,  are  safe  only 
when  prescribed  by  your  family  phy- 
sician who  knows  their  properties. 

Anyone  sick  enough  to  need  medi- 
cation—other than  the  common 
household  remedies — is  sick  enough 
to  need  a  physician's  advice. 

For  instance,  even  a  "mild"  cathar- 
tic, if  taken  for  what  seems  to  be  just 
a  common  stomach-ache— but  which 


is  actually  an  unsuspected  attack  of 
appendicitis — may  cause  the  most 
serious  complications. 

One  of  the  most  wasteful  and  pos- 
sibly dangerous  forms  of  self-medi- 
cation is  the  use  of  over-the-counter 
reducing  remedies — "medicated" 
pills,  capsules,  liquids,  wafers  and 
even  chewing  gum. 

Although  such  products  are  often 
"guaranteed"  to  reduce  weight  quick- 
ly and  easily,  don't  be  taken  in  by 
the  glowing  promises. 

Leave  it  to  your  physician  to  de- 
cide if  you  need  any  medication — 
along  with  a  medically-approved  diet 
— to  control  your  weight. 

And  never  take  left-over  medicines 

prescribed  for  a  previous  illness.  Even 
if  your  present  symptoms  seem  the 
same,  you  may  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent ailment  requiring  an  entirely 
different  medicine. 

When  it  comes  to  drugs  or  diagno- 
sis or  treatment,  do  the  safe  and  sen- 
sible thing — rely  on  no  one  but  your 
physician. 
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sometimes  seemed  to  be  some  disagreement 
between  them.  Colonel  Scrymgeour  " 

'"Is  that  Uncle  Walter's  name?  Yes,  I  sup- 
pose it  is." 

The  colonel,  I  think,  wanted  a  complete 
sale,  while  Mrs.  Quin  hoped  to  find  perhaps 
one  piece  that  would  have  saved  the  house." 

"Saved  the  house?"  whispered  Tracy. 

"I  understand  it  needs  much  repairing," 
said  Mr.  Alabaster  sadly.  "Colonel  Scrym- 
geour showed  me  a  report.  These" — and  he 
ran  his  finger  down  his  list — "could  make  a 
nice  little  sale,  but  Mrs.  Quin  hoped  for  some- 
thing quite  outstanding  that  she  could  have 
sold  without  damaging  the  whole.  I  wish  I 
could  have  helped  her." 

"And  now,"  whispered  Tracy,  "Uncle  Wal- 
ter will  win?" 

"I  am  afraid  he  must,"  said  Mr.  Alabaster. 

The  postman  came  with  a  letter  from  Bella. 
"Telling  me  to  do  all  the  things  I  have  done," 
said  Cecily  dryly. 

Everything  was  ready:  the  baking  finished, 
windows  opened  in  the  rooms,  flowers  ar- 
ranged ;  the  sweet  peas  in  bowls  in  the  drawing 
room  and  hall,  roses  on  the  dinner  table,  and 
Tracy  had  put  a  posy  in  each  aunt's  room. 

"They  have  only  to  come,"  said  Cecily;  and 
the  house  waited. 

Mrs.  Quin  was  buried  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  simply  and  as  quietly  as  the  vil- 
lage would  allow.  "Buried?"  Bella  had  asked 
in  dismay. 

"That  was  her  direction,"  said  young  Mr. 
Prendergast,  who  was  not  young— Quite  as 
old  as  Aunt  Bella,  thought  Tracy,  to  whom 
middle  age  was  old— but  had  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  father,  old  Mr.  Prendergast. 
What  Mrs.  Quin  had  really  said  was,  "Don't 
let  the  girls  have  me  cremated,"  but  young 
Mr.  Prendergast  did  not  tell  Bella  that. 

"Who  wants  to  be  buried  nowadays?"  They 
were  still  talking  of  it  after  the  funeral  when 
they  had  come  back  to  the  house. 

"Who  wants  to  be  buried?"  asked  Bella. 

"I  do."  It  was  that  mouse  of  a  niece  who 
spoke  as  if  it  were  jerked  out  of  her.  Tracy 
shrank  back  in  her  corner  as  soon  as  she  had 
spoken,  but  did  not  escape.  Attention  was 
riveted  on  her. 

"You  do?" 

"My  dear  Tracy!" 

"But  why?" 

Tracy  blushed  but  held  her  ground.  "Be- 
cause I  thought  Gran's  funeral  was  beautiful." 
"Beautiful?" 

"Yes.  It  was  homely.  Oh,  not  as  we  use  that 
word,"  said  American-reared  Tracy,  "but  as 
you  do.  Being  at  home  and  carried  up  the  vil- 
lage s-street  where  she  had  so  often  walked." 
Her  stutter  was  overtaking  her,  but  she  made 
herself  go  on.  "Past  c-cottages  where  she  knew 
every  person,  and  then  in  the  ch-church  where 
she  was  married,  and  the  churchyard  where 
the  f-family  were.  I  liked  the  funeral.  I  didn't 
expect  to.  I  had  dreaded  it,  but  it  was  .  .  .  yes, 
a  joining,  not  a  going  away.  And  all  the  people 
came." 

"Sheer  impertinence,  when  they  weren't 

asked,"  said  Bella. 

"Impertinence!"  cried  Tracy.  "But  it  Wasn't" 
"Really,  Tracy.  Do  you  have  to  contradict 

like  that?" 

"B-but  it  wasn't  impertinence,"  stammered 
Tracy.  "D-don't  you  see?  They  t-took  it  for 
granted  they  should  come.  No  one  thought  of 
not  coming  and  I  thought  that  was  b-beautiful. 
People  wanting  to  c-come.  Bringing  flowers." 

"Oh,  Tracy.  All  those  dreadful  wreaths!" 

"They  weren't  dreadful  wreaths.  S-some  of 
them  were  very  beautiful." 

T 

Xhey  were  talking  again — And  is  their  talk 
always  criticizing  ?  wondered  Tracy.  Now  it 
was  criticism  of  Peter  St.  Omer. 

"You  would  have  thought  he  could  have 
come  in  a  suit." 

"Probably  pawned  it,"  said  the  second 
Grace,  whose  tongue  was  even  sharper  than 
Bella's. 

"Always  a  casual  young  blighter,"  said 
Walter  and  the  third  Grace  said,  "I  thought 
he  would  have  had  more  respect." 

"Respect,  is  it?"  Cecily  was  in  the  middle  of 
them,  her  eyes  snapping.  "Peter  hasn't  a  suit 
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that  he  can  still  wear,  he's  broadened  out 
He  hasn't  spent  a  penny  on  himself  these  1 
four  years." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  hasn't  had  it  to  spend," 
Cecily.  "Everything  he  made  went  straij ,' 
back  into  the  farm.  Respect!  You  would 
have  said  that  if  you  had  seen  what  I  did  wr 
I  went  up  to  tell  him  about  the  milk.  He  v 
ironing  the  shirt  he  had  washed  himself,  a 
his  tie  and  his  coat  were  hung  up,  pressed 
him  with  his  old  flatiron.  How  many  of  yoi 
she  asked,  rounding  on  Walter  and  Tom,  Dr 
and  Harry,  "how  many  of  you  would  do  tl 
before  you  came? 

"It  won't  do  him  any  good,"  said  Walt  ir  . 
stretching.  "He  needn't  think  he  will  get  an  \  '',<.- 
thing  out  of  us.  That  young  man  has  finish  - 
getting  things  out  of  this  family."  * 

Cecily  was  so  taken  aback  that  she  was 
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lent;  then  she  seemed  to  swell  with  anger, 
there's  a  mean  thought  you  will  have  it,"  sa  ... 
Cecily,  and  her  voice  was  shaking.  "If  there'i  *~;„ 
mean  thing  to  do,  you  will  do  it." 

"Cecily!"  cried  Bella.  "You  are  speaking  " 
Mr.  Walter." 

"So  I  know,"  said  Cecily.  "I  shall  speak  as 
choose.  I  may  have  cooked  and  cleaned  her 
but  I  didn't  do  it  for  you.  I  did  it  for  Mrs.  Qui 
and  I  shall  thank  you  to  remember  I'm  n< 
your  servant,"  said  Cecily  and  slammed  tl 
door  as  she  went  out. 

For  a  moment  they  were  nonplused.  Thei, 
they  began  to  cover  it  up.  thought  TraC; 
"Cecily  gets  more  and  more  impossible." 

"Of  course.  Mother  spoiled  her  abominably^ 

"Oh,  Cecily  was  always  like  that,"  sa- 
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Bella.  "She  always  did  flare  up  about  nothi 
Half  the  time  one  didn't  know  what  was  tl 
matter." 

You  wouldn't  know,  thought  Tracy.  If  om 
threw  a  stone  at  Aunt  Bella  it  wouldn't  cut,  shs 
thought,  /'/  would  bounce  back.  She  had  to 
speak.  "The  matter  is  that  C-Cecily  lovi 
G-gran,"  she  said,  her  voice  stuttering  am 
trembling.  "And  sh-she  knows  Mr.  St.  Om 
1-loved  her,  too,  and  so  did  I,  while  you 

s-seem  "  But  she  choked  and  had  to 

out  of  the  room,  upstairs. 

Tracy  did  not  go  into  her  own,  the  Whitt 
Room.  She  had  the  feeling  that  one  of  he* 
aunts  might  come  after  her  there.  Instead  she 
took  refuge  where  she  had  not  been  since  she  ' 
came  back,  in  the  old  day  nursery. 

A  s  soon  as  she  pushed  open  the  door  she  had 
again  the  sense  of  life  that  came  to  her  when  she 
saw  Mrs.  Quin's  garden  basket  on  the  garden 
path,  of  life  going  on — never  having  stopped. 
She  ran  her  hand  up  and  down  a  pyramid  of 
painted  Russian  rings  that  stood  on  the  win 
dow  sill,  then  leaned  her  hot  forehead  against 
the  window  bars  and  instantly  remembered 
the  feel  of  those  bars,  their  coolness  and  the 
rough  places  where  the  white  paint  had  worn 
on  the  iron.  Remembering  the  scene  down-IT 
stairs,  she  tightened  her  hand  on  the  pyramid  I 
of  rings  and  again  that  sense  of  steadinessip 
came  to  comfort  her. 

If  the  kitchen  is  the  hub  of  the  house,  the  J 
nursery  is  its  heart.  No  other  room  is  like  the-!' 
day  nursery  with  its  gently  hissing  fire.  The  r 
varnished  yellow  wallpaper  has  never  beeryj, 
changed;  its  pattern  of  dancing  fiddling  mice 
can  still  be  faintly  discerned.  The  armchair 
has  a  pattern  of  flowers  on  scarlet  chintz;  the 
table  is  oak,  stained  by  generations  of  paint 
water;  the  chairs  have  battered  legs  and  one  is 
a  high  chair  with  a  tray. 

On  the  bookcase  was  a  certain  small  brass- 
bound  case  that  Tracy  remembered  too.  It  was 
leather  over  wood  and  it  held  three  small  note- 
books; it  shut  with  a  brass  clasp  that  locked. 
The  child  Tracy  has  often  seen  it  and  one  day 
she  finds  its  key  in  the  davenport.  She  fits  it 
into  the  case  and  then  takes  it  to  Mrs.  Quin  t( 
ask  if  she  may  have  it. 
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t  was  Aunt  Eliza's.  John  Henry's  Aunt 
s,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  "but  I  suppose  you 

hen  the  key  is  turned,  the  clasp  springs 
t  is  a  curious  small  case.  /  must  show  it  to 
Alabaster,  thought  Tracy  now.  The  note- 
Ls  were  full  with  figures  and  writing,  and 
had  put  them  back  and  locked  the  case 
n  and  left  it  here,  on  the  bookcase.  No  one 
moved  it  since,  except  to  dust  now  and 


ildren's  voices  still  seem  to  be  here.  In 
lonely  years  after  Tracy  is  taken  away, 
Quin  comes  to  understand  how  legends 
arisen  round  toys,  for  the  old  toys  in  the 
ery  seem  to  be  possessed  by  a  life  of  their 
the  rocking  horse  and  the  pyramid  of 
|sian  rings  are  still  here,  a  donkey  with  a 
for  a  tail.  Now.  though  there  w  as  dust  on 
thing,  and  the  armchair  was  sheeted. 
I  again  felt  the  nursery  as  living, 
hina  Court  has  always  been  a  halcyon 
re  for  children,  but  the  only  one  of  them 
realizes  this  is  Ripsie.  because  she  is  shut 

is  strange  that  Mrs.  Quin.  mistress  of 

na  Court,  known  and  respected  through 

whole  county  ,  was  once  that  outcast  child. 

Are  your  father  and  mother  married?" 

p*  Borowis  suspiciously. 

What  father?"  asks  Ripsie. 

Your  father.  You  have  a  father,  haven't 
•>■■ 

1  don't  think  so."  says  Ripsie. 
Then  you  are  a  bastard."  says  John  Henry. 
5  a  word  he  has  learned  at  school,  but  it 
veys  nothing  to  Ripsie  and  she  agrees 
lablv  that  she  is  a  bastard, 
ihe  knows  she  is  different.  Her  mother 
er  stands  at  the  gate  of  their  cottage  gos- 
mg  like  other  village  women.  When  she 
s  into  the  village  shop  a  silence  falls.  The 
tage  mothers  call  their  children  away  if 
>sie  speaks  to  them.  The  children,  little  imi- 
ars,  will  not  play  with  her.  "But  I  don't  want 
play  with  them,"  says  Ripsie.  The  only 
ce  she  wants  to  play  is  China  Court. 
We  can't  let  girls  in."  says  that  conserva- 
;  John  Henry. 

We  can  let  girls  in."  says  Borowis. 
Who  says  so?" 
1  say  so." 

Why  Borowis  decides  to  take  Ripsie  under 
protection,  he  does  not  know  ;  perhaps 
s  because  she  amuses  him  w  ith  her  smallness 
d  the  courage  with  which  she  goes  about 
:  hostile  village.  She  is  quite  self-contained 
d  unself-pitv  ing  in  her  tatterdemalion  old 
te  coat,  the  shoes  with  holes  in  them— in 
mmer  she  goes  barefoot— and,  like  a  badge 
defiance,  that  scarlet  tam-o'-shanter.  He 
ces  her  under  his  wing  and.  as  he  is  the  one 
rson  who  can  wheedle  Lady  Patrick.  Ripsie 
illowed  to  stay,  but  only  On' sufferance.  She 
not  allowed  in  the  front  of  the  house,  nor 
n  she  play  in  the  front  garden,  and  she  has 
use  the  back  stairs.  She  accepts  this  vv  ithout 
ientment— unless  Isabel  comes  to  stay. 
Isabel  is  an  important  little  girl.  Her  father, 
irowis's  godfather,  is  Brigadier  the  Honor- 
le  Charles  Loftus  Kennedy. 
Isabel  has  long  gold  hair  like  a  princess  in  a 
ry  tale;  the  fact  that  she  also  has  a  high 
se  and  a  pair  of  merciless  gray  eyes  escapes 
)st  people.  "You  have  a  hole  in  your  stock- 
;,"  she  says  the  first  time  she  meets  Ripsie, 
io  does  not  answer  glibly  and  saucily  as  she 
>uld  have  done  with  any  child  in  the  village 
t  tries  to  twist  her  foot  out  of  sight.  "And 
other  in  your  shoe!"  says  Isabel  loudly. 
She  believes  in  keeping  Ripsie  in  her  place, 
'hat  is  as  far  as  you  may  come."  she  com- 
inds  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  "You  can't  use 
:  front  door;  go  round  to  the  back."  But 
ibel  visits  only  now  and  then;  usually 
irowis,  John  Henry  and  Ripsie  are  three, 
nded  together— bonded  together,  thinks 
rs.  Quin — and  their  domain  goes  far  beyond 
lina  Court  itself,  over  the  wall  to  the  valley 
lere  there  are  no  restrictions  because 
irowis  says  it  is  his. 

"It's  Lord  St.  Omer's,"  says  John  Henry. 
"Jod,  I  have  licensed  it."  says  Borowis  with 
jjnity.  He  means  "leased."  which  of  course 
has  not,  but  gullible  John  Henry  believes 
n  and  from  that  day  is  sure  he  is  not  tres- 
ssing  and  that  the  valley  is  Borowis's. 
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Ripsie  is  most  useful  to  the  boys.  When  they 
build  a  raft  and  launch  it  in  the  river,  they  put 
her  on  it  to  see  if  it  will  float.  It  will  not  and 
she  is  very  nearly  drow  ned.  Because  she  is  little 
and  light,  they  send  her  up  trees  higher  than 
they  can  go,  to  get  birds'  eggs.  When  they 
concoct  a  yellow  dye.  they  dip  her  skimpy 
linsey-woolsey  petticoat  in  it.  and  when  they 
brew  charms  in  an  old  saucepan  over  a  tire 
between  two  stones  they  make  her  take  their 
horrible  concoctions  to  see  if  they  have  an  ef- 
fect. They  do  have  an  effect;  once  at  least  she 
is  miserably  ill.  but  she  never  tells  anyone  the 
reason. 

In  the  valley  Borowis  has  his  cache  for 
catching  otters— he  never  sees  an  otter;  he  has 
a  raft,  and  a  harbor  built  of  stones  and  mud 
in  long  hours  of  toiling  in  the  river — mostly 
by  Ripsie  and  John  Henry — and  an  armory 
stocked  with  food  in  a  hollow  tree.  He  keeps 
his  egg  collection  there,  too;  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic egg  collector. 

"I  put  you  in  charge,"  he  says  to  Ripsie 
when  these  enchanted  years  are  ended  by  his 
and  John  Henry  's  being  sent  away  to  school. 
"1  put  you  in  charge,"  Borowis  tells  Ripsie. 
"Take  great  care  of  the  egg  collection  and 
don't  let  anyone  touch  the  heron  eggs.  They 
are  probably  worth  ten  shillings  each!"  Rip- 
sie lifts  and  dusts  them  as  if  they  were  worth 
ten  pounds. 

"It  will  be  the  most  valuable  collection  in 
England,  when  I  get  a  chough's  egg  "  boasts 
Borowis. 

"I  shall  get  one  for  you."  Ripsie  says. 

"Don't  be  silly.  You  are  a  girl,"  says 
Borowis.  "It's  terribly  dangerous.  They  nest 
high  on  the  cliffs  and  you  have  to  hunt  be- 
cause you  hardly  ever  tind  one.  1  knew  a  chap 
who  broke  his  neck,  didn't  I,  Jod?" 

"N  es."  says  John  Henrv  faintly. 

"Both  you  and  John  Henry  are  forbidden 
near  the  cliffs."  orders  Borowis.  "I  shall  get 
one  for  myself  in  the  holes." 

John  Henry  often  tells  the  story,  known 
throughout  the  v  illage.  of  how  Ripsie  got  the 
chough's  egg.  "Jim  Neot  told  it  to  me.  He  said 
he  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  such  a  little 
tacker.  First  she  had  to  get  to  the  seaside, 
miles.  She  knew  where  the  choughs  were  sup- 
posed to  nest,  at  Pentyre  Head,  and  she  got 
up  at  four  in  the  morning  and  walked,  and 
begged  a  lift  in  a  carrier's  cart.  Pentyre  Head 
is  almost  sheer  up  from  the  beach  and  at  high 
tide  the  sea  comes  boiling  in.  The  noise  is 
enough  to  frighten  anyone,  let  alone  the 
dizziness — and  choughs  are  quite  big  birds, 
you  know  ,  bigger  than  crows,  and  she  was  a 
bit  of  a  thing  " 

"I  was  twelve,"  says  Mrs.  Quin  coldly,  for 
this  is  not  until  the  next  summer  when  the 
boys  have  been  at  school  a  year. 

"You  were  still  tiny,"  says  John  Henry,  and 
goes  on  with  the  tale:  "When  Jerry  Paul,  the 
coast  guard,  spotted  her,  there  she  was  up  on 
the  ledge." 

"\\  ell.  1  couldn't  get  down,"  says  Mrs.  Quin. 

Jim  Neot  says  you  might  have  starved 
there,  or  turned  dizzy  and  fallen  two  hundred 
feet.  She  was  soaked  and  bleeding."  says  John 
Henry.  "Her  ringers  and  knees  half  raw  .  They 
had  to  lower  a  man  on  a  rope  to  reach  her." 

"And  a  good  scolding  I  got."  says  Mrs. 
Quin.  "From  all  the  Pauls  and  from  my  mother 
when  I  got  home.  The  doctor  from  Polzeath 
brought  me  in  his  trap." 

"But  she  had  the  chough's  egg,"  says  John 
Henry. 

The  second  day  of  the  summer  holidays  is 
Borowis's  birthday.  Birthdays  at  China  Court 
follow  a  ritual  of  presents  after  breakfast,  and 
in  the  afternoon  tea  on  the  dining-room  table 
which  is  decorated  with  flowers  and  has  in  the 
center  a  cake  with  candles.  Ripsie  knows  all 
this  though  she,  of  course,  has  no  birthday 
kept.  Later  Mrs.  Quin  continues  the  ritual  for 
her  own  children,  then  for  Tracy.  She  cannot 
imagine  changing  it  and  on  this  July  day  of 
1891  Ripsie  is  completely  unaware  that  the 
boys  have  outgrown  it. 

Two  days  before,  Jared  goes  up  to  meet  the 
boys  in  town;  it  does  not  occur  to  Ripsie  that 
"town"  is  London.  Borowis  has  had  his  first 
suit  made  to  order.  They  dine  at  the  Criterion 
and  come  home  next  day. 

As  soon  as  she  judges  their  breakfast  is  over, 
Ripsie  is  ready,  standing  at  the  gate. 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.. what  Hunts  Tomato  Taste  does  for  Veal!' 

The  secret  of  great  scaloppine  is  true  tomato  flavor.  That's  why  I  always  make  mine 
with  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste.  It's  so  rich  and  thick,  you  spoon  it  out.  I've  tried  thorn  all 
and  none  comes  up  to  Hunt's." 


2  lbs.  veal  cutlet,  cul  wafer-thin 
1  j  cup  Hour     I  teasp.  >all 

1  s  i  Gasp,  pepper 
I  cloy  <•  garlic,  minced 
I  l-oz.  can  sliced  mushrooms 
I  medium  onion,  thinl)  sliced 


1 4  cup  pure  vegetable  oil,  such  as  Wesson 
1  6-oz.  can  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 
1  1 1  cups  hot  water      1  teasp.  sugar 
I  leasp.  salt    Vs  teasp.  pepper 
x/l  eup  dry  red  or  white  wine 
or  1  lablesp.  lemon  juice 

Mix  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Pound  into  veal.  Brown  garlic,  mushrooms  and  onion  in  oil;  set 
aside.  Brown  veal  well  on  both  sides.  Combine  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  with  hot  water  and  season- 
ings, except  wine.  Pour  over  veal  in  pan.  Spread  garlic,  mushrooms,  and  onion  rings  over 
sauce.  Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  45  minutes,  or  until  very  tender.  Add  wine;  cook  a  few 
mOmentS  and  serve  immediately.  Makes  5  to  6  servings.  Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  California 
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She  stands  there  in  the  lane,  waiting  for 
John  Henry  to  remember  and  fetch  her  in. 
Her  small  bare  feet  feel  over  the  stones;  occa- 
sionally she  scratches  the  back  of  her  calf  with 
the  other  foot,  but  her  hands  never  move ;  they 
are  holding  the  chough's  egg. 

She  has  blown  it,  as  Borowis  taught  her,  and 
has  kept  the  shell  in  cotton  wool  in  a  fuller's- 
earth  box.  Now  the  chough's  egg,  in  all  its 
cream-green  and  flecked  beauty,  has  been 
taken  out  and  polished  and  laid  in  a  small 
nest  she  has  found  and  decorated  with  moss 
and  flowers.  "What?  You  got  it!"  Borowis,  she 
knows,  will  say  little  more  than  that,  but 
Ripsie  is  not  used  to  feeling  proud  and  she  ex- 
pects no  more,  though  it  is  possible,  "just  pos- 
sible," whispers  Ripsie  aloud,  "that  he  may 
give  a  whistle.  He  will  be  astonished  and  say 
'Jolly  good'  or  'Good  for  you.' 

"It  will  be  the  most  valuable  collection  in 
England  now,  won't  it?"  Ripsie  will  say  in 
sublime  faith,  and  she  hovers,  hoping  that 
John  Henry  may  even  fetch  her  in  time  to  see, 
through  a  crack  in  the  door,  the  birthday 
presents. 

Ihe  hope  fades  as  time  goes  on.  She  begins 
to  wonder  what  is  happening.  Breakfast  must 
be  over  long  ago.  If  she  had  been  less  intent 
she  would  have  heard  a  commotion  round  the 
house.  She  cannot  see  through  the  rhododen- 
drons to  the  front  door,  but  she  would  have 
heard  sounds,  yet  it  is  as  a  complete  surprise 
that  she  sees  John  Henry  and  Lady  Patrick 
coming. 

First  John  Henry  appears,  running  to  open 
the  gate;  then  Lady  Patrick  riding  her  Rey- 
nard. Lady  Patrick  never  looks  as  hard  as 
when  she  is  riding,  nor  as  beautiful.  I  lei  Mai  k 
habit  lits  as  if  she  were  cased  in  it,  its  low 
revers  open  to  show  her  wide  folded  stock,  and 
she  gleams,  from  the  tip  of  her  boot  which 
just  shows  under  her  heavy  skirl  to  the  bun  of 
hei  hair  ill  its  net  under  her  bowler. 

Now  as  Lady  Patrick  rides  down  the  drive, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  ami  reining  Rey- 
nard to  one  side,  Borowis  conies  into  view 
round  the  rhododendrons  and  Ripsie  catches 
her  breath.  He  is  riding  a  little  roan-colored 
mare,  so  deep  a  roan  thai  her  coal  shines  al- 
most blue.  She  circles,  making  a  tattoo  on  the 
drive  with  her  hoofs  as  it  she  were  dancing  and, 
"He  had  her  for  his  birthday,"  carols  John 
Henry  to  Ripsie.  "She's  a  real  hunter.  Her 
name  is  Mirabelle.  That  means  beautiful  little 
plum!" 

"Bring  her  along,  Boro."  Lady  Patrick's 
voice  is  curt,  but  even  Ripsie  can  hear  the 
pride  in  it.  Borowis,  in  his  riding  clothes,  the 
cheeked  coat  and  shallow  brown  bowler,  is 
always  a  stranger  to  Ripsie,  gone  to  a  world 
where  she  cannot  follow.  Now  his  face  is  white 
under  his  freckles,  and  as  hard  as  Lady 
Patrick's,  his  eyes  a  blaze  of  excitement. 
Ripsie  should  have  seen  he  has  no  scrap  of 
thought  to  spare  for  anything  but  the  new 
mare,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  gate,  she 
cannot  help  it,  she  holds  up  the  nest. 

The  mare  plunges  and,  as  if  he  did  not 
recognize  her  from  any  village  child,  he  says 
curtly,  "Get  out  of  the  way." 

"Boro,  she  has  got  something  for  you. 
It's  .  .  .  it's,"  and  John  Henry  peers  nearer. 
"Gosh,  it's— yes,  it  is!  Boro,  it's  a  chough's 
egg.  A  chough's  egg!  Bet  you  she  got  it  her- 
self." John  Henry  knows  at  once  what  is  at 
stake  and  he  tries  hard  to  catch  his  brother's 
attention.  "A  chough's  egg  for  your  birthday." 

Borowis  is  not  graceless.  He  tries  to  pay 
attention,  but  Lady  Patrick  has  ridden  up  the 
lane  and  the  new  pony  fidgets  and  strains. 
"For  my  birthday?"  Borowis  manages  to  say, 
but  he  is  watching  and  feeling  the  quickness 
of  Mirabelle. 

"For  your  egg  collection."  Ripsie  says  it 
stiffly.  She  will  die  rather  than  show  that  cither 
he  or  she  is  personally  involved.  She  looks  far 
up  and  over  his  head,  but  by  now  Borowis  has 
remembered.  The  egg  collection  in  the  hollow 
tree  in  the  valley— hut  that  is  ages  ago,  thinks 
Borowis.  Collecting  eggs?  Birds'  nesting?  That 
is  for  John  Henry;  for  children.  Borowis  has 
to  drag  his  mind  a  long  long  way  back  to 
birds'  eggs;  his  mind  does  not  want  to  be 
dragged,  but  even  at  this  distance  it  can  recog- 
nize what  it  means  to  get  a  chough's  egg. 

:  iood  for  you,"  says  Borowis.  They  are  the 
words  Ripsie  longed  for,  but  there  is  some- 


thing absent-minded  in  the  way  he  says  it  and 
she  is  not  deceived. 

For  a  moment  Borowis  sees  her  standing 
there  in  the  lane  in  her  bare  feet  and  faded  cot- 
ton frock,  holding  the  carefully  flowered  nest. 
For  a  moment  he  understands,  but  Mirabelle 
tosses  her  head,  and  he  has  no  more  time  to 
see,  or  even  to  think.  Bending  down,  he  says 
generously  what  he  thinks  will  be  the  best 
possible  thing— only  he  is  not  thinking:  "Rip, 
you  can  have  my  egg  collection." 

He  has  not  ridden  a  yard  up  the  lane  when 
something  hits  him  in  the  back.  It  is  the  nest 
with  the  chough's  egg. 

Jared  does  not  come  out  riding  with  them, 
even  though  it  is  Borowis's  birthday.  Jared 
and  Lady  Patrick  still  drive  to  meets  together 
and  he  puts  her  up  in  the  saddle— he  will  not 
let  the  groom  do  it— but  they  keep  apart.  He 
rides  out  on  business,  and  she  often  orders  a 
horse  out  and  hacks  across  the  moor,  but  they 
never  ride  together. 

He  will  not  be  at  the  birthday  tea,  and  will 
be  silent  and  taciturn  at  dinner,  "If  he  isn't 
drunk,"  says  Lady  Patrick.  She  is  not  silent 
when  the  boys  are  home.  She  keeps  up  a  pre- 
tense, but  the  more  simple  Jared  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember.  Pringle,  who  waits  on  them, 
has  known  him  go  through  the  whole  of  din- 
ner without  speaking  a  word.  It  is  fifteen  years 
ago  today  that  Jared  begins  to  hate  himself. 

A  spiral  of  smoke  goes  up  from  the  China 
Court  nursery  chimney,  a  spiral  that  is  in- 
stantly seen  in  the  village.  The  nursery  fire  has 
been  lighted. 

A  stillness  is  over  the  house  and  garden. 
Everyone  is  doing  what  they  have  to  do,  but 


No  man  can  sincerely  try  to  help 
another  without  helping  himself. 

J.  B.  WEBSTER 


every  now  and  then  they  stop  and  listen,  ex- 
cept cook,  who  is  nervous  and  has  alternate 
attacks  of  temper  and  hysterics.  She  is,  for 
one  thing,  upset  about  the  nun  who  had  come 
over  from  Ireland.  "Why  not  a  good  monthly 
nurse,  I  ask  you?"  says  cook  belligerently. 

"Sister  PrisciUa  is  a  kind  of  monthly 
nurse,"  says  the  more  broad-minded  Pringle. 
"She  were  I  here  when  her  ladyship  were  born. 
Poor,  lorn  thing.  It's  nice  for  her  to  have 
someone  from  her  own  family." 

Jared  paces  through  the  hall  into  the  draw- 
ing room,  back  through  the  hall  and  out  onto 
the  terrace,  then  backward  and  forward  over 
its  stones.  "1  suppose  I  must  stay  here,"'  he 
says.  For  his  little  Patrick's  sake— and  for  de- 
cency's sake — he  knows  he  must,  but  he  would 
give  worlds  to  have  a  horse  out  and  gallop 
fast  up  on  the  moor. 

He  does  not  like  the  stillness,  nor  the  ex- 
pectancy. It  makes  him  feel  trapped.  /  ought 
to  be  pleased,  but  I  don't  want  to  settle  down 
yet,  thinks  Jared.  Not  start  a  family.  1  want  to 
get  away  with  Pat  sometimes  to  town,  not  rot 
here.  He  does  not  like  himself  for  thinking 
this,  but  it  is  true  and  he  cannot  help  it  and  he 
has  a  feeling  of  being  throttled  by  his  young 
wife.  /  didn't  ask  to  be  loved  like  this,  says 
Jared  to  himself  and  kicks  the  scraper  outside 
the  French  doors. 

Above  all,  he  cannot  bear  the  joy  in  Lady 
Patrick's  face,  joy  at  being  hurt  like  this, 
thinks  Jared,  shrinking.  Lady  Patrick  is  tall 
but  she  is  slender,  narrow-hipped,  and  in  1876 
an  old-fashioned  doctor  does  not  believe  in 
too  much  chloroform.  Like  many  big  men, 
Jared  cannot  bear  pain;  like  many  thought- 
less men,  he  is  appalled  when  he  sees  pain 
naked.  "I  did  this  to  her!"  and  his  whole  be- 
ing recoils. 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  pants  Lady  Patrick. 
"Be  glad." 

Glad!  Jared  sees  the  sweat  break  out  on  her 
face  as  her  eyes  widen  in  an  effort  to  hold  back 
the  screams.  He  did  not  know  she  could  look 
ugly.  "Glad,"  she  pants  with  that  dreadful  dis- 
torted face,  the  body  he  has  loved  spread  and 
swollen  on  the  bed,  making  curious  move- 
ments of  itself.  "Don't  leave  me,"  she  cries, 
"help  me,"  but  Jared  cannot  bear  it  and,  as 


Sister  Priscilla's  hands  come  to  her  back  and 
hold  her,  he  tears  himself  loose  and  stumbles 
out  of  the  room. 

"And  out  of  the  house,"  says  Polly,  as  from 
the  landing  window  she  watches  him  go.  She 
stands  for  a  minute,  considering,  then  goes 
in  to  Lady  Patrick.  "I  have  sent  him  away," 
says  Polly. 

"Sent  him  away!  How  dared  you!"  It  is  the 
imperious  Lady  Patrick  speaking.  No  one  else 
must  know,  thinks  Polly  silently,  but  at  least 
the  young  ladyship  has  been  saved  from  know- 
ing that  he  has  deserted. 

From  the  terrace  he  goes,  stepping  lightly, 
to  reach  the  drive  and  disappears  toward  the 
stables. 

The  grandfather  clock  strikes  twelve;  the 
other  clocks  follow,  and  Polly  runs  out  on  the 
landing  again.  "A  boy."  Her  cheeks  are  pink, 
her  eyes  look  like  a  girl's  and  she  throws  her 
arms  around  Eliza,  who  happens  to  have  come 
upstairs.  "A  boy!  And  both  safe  and  well, 
thank  God,"  says  Polly. 

"Thank  Dr.  Smollet,  I  should  say,"  says 
Eliza  crisply,  but  Polly  is  not  having  that  be- 
havior. 

"You  can  go  and  find  Jared  and  tell  him. 
Tell  him  he  can  come  now,"  says  Polly. 

"Jared."  Eliza  stands  on  the  terrace  and 
calls,  "Jared."  No  answer.  She  looks 
round  the  garden,  then  goes  down  the  drive 
and  calls  again.  "Surely  not  gone  out?"  says 
Eliza,  and  goes  down  to  the  stables  to  see. 

"Gone  out?"  Lady  Patrick's  eyes  that  have 
looked  so  eagerly  at  the  opening  door  cloud 
with  bewilderment.  "Are  you  sure?" 

Eliza  has  none  of  Polly's  mercy.  "Quite 
sure.  Trust  Jared!"  she  says. 

Lady  Patrick  will  not,  as  they  desire,  go  to 
sleep  or  drink  her  beef  tea.  "Something  must 
have  happened  to  him,"  she  insists.  It  is  only 
toward  evening,  and  then  only  if  they  let  her 
hold  the  baby,  that,  worn  out  with  pain  and 
fretting,  she  falls  into  a  sleep. 

It  is  both  of  them  asleep  that  Jared  sees,  his 
wife  and  son,  when  he  comes  home  late  "with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,"  says  Polly. 

"And  where  have  you  been?"  she  asks. 

Jared  never  lies  to  Polly.  It  would,  in  any 
case,  be  no  good;  Polly  knows  him  through 
and  through.  "Meant  to  go  for  a  quick  ride," 
he  says  sullenly,  "but  I  met  Harry  St.  Omer." 

"And?"  says  Polly,  not  letting  him  off. 

"We  found  a  fair,  and  fooled  around."  Polly 
knows  his  fooling  and  she  asks  no  more,  but 
drives  him  sharply  into  the  bedroom. 

He  stands  by  the  bed,  ashamed  and  miser- 
able, looking  at  the  two  heads  against  the  pil- 
low: Lady  Patrick's  almost  child  face,  still 
stained  by  tears  and  white  with  tiredness,  and 
the  other  head,  no  bigger  than  a  doll's,  beside 
her.  As  he  looks,  comprehension  of  what  has 
been  going  on  here  dawns  on  his  mind.  He 
groans  and  goes  down  on  his  knees  by  the  bed. 
Even  now  she  is  not  properly  asleep;  every 
few  minutes  she  has  wakened  fretting,  and  she 
wakes  now.  "Jared!" 

Little  Pat.  My  love,  I   "  The  words 

choke  him.  "How  could  1   "  He  kisses 

Lady  Patrick's  hand,  keeping  it  against  his 
face,  covering  it  with  kisses.  "Sweetheart." 

Jared's  face  as  he  looks  at  his  baby  is  so 
comical  that  Polly  and  Sister  Priscilla  have  to 
turn  their  faces  away,  but  Lady  Patrick  draws 
Jared  down  to  her.  "Do  you  know  what  his 
name  is?"  she  whispers. 

"His  name?"  asks  Jared  stupidly.  He  has 
not  really  taken  it  in  that  this  is  his  son,  a 
person. 

"He  has  to  have  a  name,"  says  Lady  Pat- 
rick, and  laughs.  Jared  is  so  relieved  she  can 
laugh  that  he  can  almost  manage  a  smile. 

"What  name,  my  darling?" 

"The  dearest  name  in  the  world,"  she  whis- 
pers. "Your  name,  Jared." 

"No!"  cries  Jared,  stung.  "I  want  him  to 
have  another  name." 

"What  name?"  asks  Lady  Patrick. 

The  only  name  that  comes  into  Jared's  mind 
is  the  name  of  the  tightrope  walker  at  that  ri- 
diculous fair  that  afternoon.  He  and  Harry  St. 
Omer  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  tightrope 
walker,  for  he  has  a  partner,  a  taking  little 
brunette  with  plump  legs  in  black  meshed 
stockings.  Before  he  can  stop  himself,  to  his 
horror,  Jared  has  said  the  tightrope  walker's 
name:  "Borowis." 
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"Borowis  ?" 

He  tries  to  take  it  back.  "No,  it's  too  queer. 

"But  I  like  it,"  says  Lady  Patrick.  "Bor 
owis,"  she  says  to  the  baby. 

She  is  weak  and  very  tired.  Sister  Priscill 
carries  away  the  baby  and,  with  Jared's  han 
in  hers.  Lady  Patrick  has  settled  down.  Poll 
puts  her  finger  to  her  lips.  "Dear,  dear  love, 
murmurs  Lady  Patrick  and  is  asleep. 

Jared  kneels  there  and,  in  spite  of  cramj 
does  not  move  his  hand,  "For  almost  twent 
minutes,"  says  Polly. 

M  iss  Quin,  Miss  Damaris  Quin  for  luncM 

eon." 

"They  mean  Eliza  and  Anne,"  says  Da 
maris.  "They  must  mean  Eliza  and  Anne."  ^ 

"Then  they  wouldn't  say  'Damaris,'"  snapi 
Eliza  and  turns  on  her  sister.  "Don't  preteni 
Harry  St.  Omer  doesn't  know  your  name." 

"Then  why  only  two  of  us?"  asks  Damaris 
bewildered. 

"Because  they  don't  know  there  are  three, 
says  Eliza.  "Don't  know  or  care." 

It  is  the  day  after  the  gale,  a  day,  in  the  waj 
Cornish  weather  can  change,  of  sun  and  calirw 
ness,  and  the  note  comes  soon  after  breakfast] 
brought  by  a  groom  on  horseback. 

The  note,  borne  respectfully  on  a  salver,  is 
brought  to  Adza  in  the  morning  room.  She! 
takes  it  uncertainly,  but  Eliza  is  already] 
trembling,  half  with  eagerness,  half  with  suspi-1 
cion.  Adza  reads  the  note  aloud:  "'Dear  Mrs.j 
Quin,  Harry  tells  me  the  girls  are  home  "1 

"Home  for  eight  years,"  says  Eliza. 

'"         so  pleased  if  they  may  come  to  an 

early  luncheon  with  our  young  people.  If  you 
say  "yes"  as  I  hope  you  will,  Harry  and  his 
friend  will  drive  over — Harry  should  pay  his 
formal  call  on  you  '" 

"When  has  he  ever?"  asks  Eliza. 

" '  and,  if  they  may,  the  young  men  will 

drive  them  back.  Cordially,  Jane  St.  Omer.'" 

"Cordially!  He  must  be  very  rich."  saysl 
Eliza. 

"Who?" 

"This  man,  Harry's  friend,  who  wants  tot 
see  Damaris  again." 

"He  doesn't,"  cries  Damaris,  crimson,  but 
Adza  looks  at  the  note  more  thoughtfully 
still. 

"I  wish  your  father  were  not  at  the  quarry," 
she  says.  "I  think  I  shall  send  for  him,"  and 
she  rings  the  bell.  Meanwhile,  behind  her,  an 
altercation  is  going  on:  "It  says  Miss  Quin. 
You  are  Miss  Quin,  Liz.  You  must  go,"  says 
Anne  to  Eliza. 

"Wild  horses  wouldn't  drag  me,"  says  Eliza. 

"But  you  are  Miss  Quin.  They  will  think  if 
odd." 

"They  won't,  because  they  don't  know — or 
care,"  says  Eliza.  "They  only  know  that  Da- 
maris has  a  sister,  or  sisters.  I'm  not  going  in 
Damaris's  train." 

Two  hours  later  there  is  the  sound  of  wheels 
on  the  gravel,  of  horses'  hoofs,  men's  voices. 
"They  are  here  already !"  Damaris  is  pale. 

"You  see>  they  knew  we  wouldn't  refuse," 
says  Eliza. 

Eustace  goes  out  to  meet  the  young  men— 
though  Mr.  King  Lee  is  not  young,  nearer 
middle  age— and  for  a  few  minutes  they  stay 
talking,  Eustace  admiring  Harry's  horses. 
Then  their  voices  sound  nearer.  Eustace  is 
bringing  them  in  and,  "Liz,  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" cries  Damaris  in  panic,  but  Eliza  is 
gone,  slipped  out  of  the  drawing  room  where 
the  family  has  gathered.  Eliza  runs  swiftly 
out  of  sight  down  the  passage  as  the  men  cross 
the  hall  to  the  drawing-room  door,  and  Adza, 
Anne  and  Damaris  rise  all  together.  A  mo- 
ment later,  "How  do  you  do,"  Damaris  is  say- 
ing unwillingly. 

As  soon  as  she  has  said  it  she  knows  that  it 
is  fatal,  as  fatal  as  the  pink  of  her  dress  with 
its  white  cuffs  and  folded  white  muslin  at  the 
neck  that  shows  off  her  skin  and  the  sheen  of 
her  hair.  "Can  1  help  it  having  a  sheen?"  she 
wants  to  ask.  "I  don't  brush  it.  It's  just  health 
and  the  wind,  soft  water  and  air."  Mr.  King 
Lee  seems  to  know  very  well  what  it  is.  He 
looks  at  it— as  if  he  would  like  to  touch  it, 
thinks  Damaris,  as  frightened  as  a  caught 
bird. 

"Don't  look  at  me,  look  at  Anne,"  she 
wants  to  cry. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  80 
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Joy  saves  your  hands  for 
nicer  things  than  dishwashing 

You  can  rate  an  orchid  for  your  soft,  pretty  hands  if  you  wash 
your  dishes  with  Joy  every  day.  It's  different  from  other 
liquids.  Joy  has  a  mildness  you  can  see  on  your  hands— leaves 
them  smooth  and  lovely  as  an  orchid  petal.  That's  because  Joy 
is  as  m  ild  as  a  bubble  bath.  You  trv  it.  See  how  Joy  helps 
keep  your  hands  nice,  for  all  the  nice  things  they  have  to  do. 


Mild  as  a  bubble  bath  to  your  hands 


JOY  HAS  A  MILDNESS  YOU  CAN  SEE  ON  YOUR  HANDS 
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"I  CAN  ALWAYS  TELL 
A  LEA  &  PERRINS  MAN" 

Men  who  know  good  food, 
go  for  Lea  &  Perrins  -  it's 
the  only  sauce  with  the  real 
Worcestershire  flavor. 


LIKE  SOUP? 

For  a  different,  delightful 
flavor,  season  with  Lea  & 
Perrins  Worcestershire  -  1 
teaspoon  per  can. 

FREE  64-pg.  Cook  Book. 
Lea  &  Perrins,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  Dept.  L. 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Worth  more  'cause  it's  got  more  . . . 
it's  the  full-strength  original 


Hotels  Call  for  Trained  Women 


You  can  qualify  at  home  or  through 
resident  classes  in  Washington  for 
a  well-paid  position  in  the  hotel,  motel 
and  hospitality  field.  Thousands  of 
Lewis  graduates,  both  young  and  ma- 
ture, "making  good"  everywhere.  Get 
into  this  fast -growing  field  offering 
SOUnd,  substantial  opportunities,  fine 
living,  luxurious  surroundings.  Previ- 
ous experience  proved  unnecessary. 
Nationwide    Placement  Service 


Registration  in  1 
FREK.  Send  today  for  FREE  Book 

Accredited  by  N.H.S.C. 
Course  Approved  for  ALL  Veteran  Training 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL     -  — th 

Room  GA-S49,  Washington  7,   D.  C. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
TF*R 


HOWER  ARRANGING 

FOR  PLEASURE  — please  your  friends 

and  family  with  professional  corsages. 

arrangements  and  floral  designs. 

FOR  PROFIT  — Prepare  for  tremendous 

money-making  opportunities  in  the  Floral 

Field  full  or  part  time.  Or  start  your 

own  profitable  business. 

Study  and  earn  your  certificate  at  home. 
Write  today  for  FREE  booklet 
"Opportunities  in  Floristry." 

NATIONAL  FLORAL  INSTITUTE 
1 1826  San  Vicente  Boulevard 

Studio  L— 11.      Los  Angeles  49,  Calif. 

High  School  at  Home 


No  classes. ..interesting  spare-time  home  study; 
standard  texts;  credit  for  previous  schooling;  diploma 
awarded.  Equivalent  to  resident  school  work.  If  you've 
completed  8th  grade  and  are  over  17,  write  for  free 
catalog  and  Sample  Assignment  in  English  Review. 
Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Council 
Wayne  School  of  la  Salle  Extension  University 
A  Correspondence  1  nstitulion 
419  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  146  W,  Chicago  5,  III. 
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M VALENTINES  for 
Make  Extra  Money  with 
Greeting  Cards  ALL  YEAR 

Send  only  25c  for  Special  Offer  of  50  assorted  Valen- 
tines. Let  us  prove  you  can  make  $50.00  or  more  any 
time  of  the  year  showing;  friends  best  greeting  card 
sellers  for  Mother's.  Father's  Day.  Easter.  Birthdays, 
all  occasions.  Big  line  of  Gifts.  Stationery.  Samples 
on  approval.   Send  25c  for  Valentine  Special  todav. 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.  liU  SeffSSSJXSS: 


Ingrown  NAIl> 


Just  a  few  drops  of  soothing 
Dr.  Scholl  n  ONIXOL  in  nail 
groove  relieve  soreness  and  pain, 
soften  embedded  part  of  nail  for 
easy  removal.  Sold  everywhere. 


DrScholls  ONIXOL 
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But  he  will  not  look  at  Anne,  so  delicate  in 
her  summer  dress,  her  skin  so  fair,  her  hair 
brushed  neatly  into  a  pale  gold  chignon.  The 
girls'  dresses  that  year  are  made  alike,  and  in 
the  very  newest  style  taken  by  Eliza  from  Paris 
fashions  in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  The 
dresses  are  in  toile  de  Chine,  the  upper  skirts 
caught  up  at  the  side  into  panniers,  the  under- 
skirts plain,  but  with  tabliers,  as  Eliza  calls 
them,  trimmed  with  a  series  of  flounces,  each 
edged  with  bands  of  white  muslin  and  lace. 

Damaris  has  the  pale  pink  that  matches 
Anne's  pale  blue.  Damaris  hates  it,  but  it  ap- 
pears so  to  entrance  Mr.  King  Lee  that  she  re- 
treats into  the  conservatory.  She  has  forgot- 
ten, she  says,  to  water  the  plants.  Mr.  King 
Lee  follows  her  there. 

Damaris  waters  Adza's  geraniums  and  be- 
gonias, taking  extreme  care  not  to  knock  or 
bruise  the  flowers.  Although  she  is  so  careful, 
the  spout  of  the  small  watering  can  trembles. 
Presently  Mr.  King  Lee  takes  it  from  her  and 
puts  it  down.  "The  pots  are  overflowing," 
says  Mr.  King  Lee. 

There  is  not  a  servant  in  the  house  who  does 
not  now  know  about  Mr.  King  Lee.  Two  dog- 
carts, with  yellow  wheels,  each  with  a  small 
groom  in  buff  and  maroon,  are  waiting  on  the 
drive,  and  it  is  the  sight  of  Miss  Damaris's  being 
handed  up  by  the  American  gentleman  that 
brings  all  heads  to  the  kitchen  window:  plain 
caps  and  streamers,  cook's  ginger  hair  puffed 
high  with  tortoise-shell  combs,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  humbly  peeping  in  a  corner.  Miss  Da- 
maris, they  all  observe,  has  a  blush. 

When  Eliza  makes  her  sudden  retreat  from 
Harry  St.  Omcr  and  his  friend,  she  runs  to  the 
office  and  shuts  herself  in  there,  leaning  against 
the  door,  her  eyes  closed,  her  hands  clenched. 
She  has  no  intention  of  crying,  but  tears  roll 
out  from  under  her  lids. 

It  isn't  that  I  wanted  to  go  with  the  others  or 
that  I  am  jealous,  cries  Eliza  passionately, 
though  she  does  not  make  a  sound.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  if  Harry  St.  Onier,  yes,  mag- 
nificent Harry  St.  Onier,  fell  in  love  with  me — 
and  she  almost  has  to  laugh  at  the  idea,  she 
v>  ith  her  angularities  and  long  nose  and  color- 
less hair — if  he  did,  I  would  he  bored  in  a  week. 
Or  in  an  hour,  thinks  Eliza,  if  I  had  to  sit  through 
that  luncheon.  She  despises  them,  but  most  of 
all  she  despises  herself.  Because  I  don't  run 
away,  thinks  Eliza.  Don't  do  anything.  Because 
I  let  myself  he  this  .  .  .  emptiness.  Yet  how  can 
she  do  anything  else?  She  shuts  her  eyes  and 
tears  sink-  under  her  lids  and  ti  ieklc  dow  n  hei 
nose. 

It  is  then  that  she  is  conscious  of  a  small 
murmur,  as  undisturbed  by  her  emotion  as  a 
bee: 

"Quaenam  discors  foedera  ream 

Causa  resoluit  ?  Quis  tanta  Deus  " 

At  first  she  does  not  know  where  it  comes 
from.  Then  she  traces  it  to  the  corner  behind 
the  old  screen. 

She  has  forgotten  that  Jeremy  Baxter 
would  be  in  the  office,  but  the  old  clerk  is  so 
much  part  of  its  furniture,  its  muddle  of  papers 
and  files  that  she  does  not  fly  out  indignantly 
as  she  would  have  done  if  anyone  else  had 
caught  her  in  tears.  Besides,  he  has  not  caught 
her;  the  murmur  is  steadily  oblivious  of  her. 
She  goes  up  to  the  screen  and  looks  round  it  at 
his  bent  back,  his  face  the  color  of  parch- 
ment, and  at  his  long,  wild-ended  white  hair. 

Eliza  knows  that  Eustace  pays  Jeremy  Bax- 
ter twelve  pounds  a  year,  less  than  a  house- 
maid, to  work  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
seven  or  eight  at  night.  She  sees  nothing  wrong 
with  this— in  fact,  she  thinks,  like  Eustace,  it 
is  a  good  bargain— and  now,  instinctively,  she 
frowns,  for  what  Jeremy  Baxter  is  engaged  in 
doing  is  certainly  nothing  concerned  with  what 
he  is  paid  to  do :  Eustace's  letters,  accounts  and 
bills: 

"  nunc  memhrorum  condita  nuhe 

nonin  totum  est  ohlita  sui 

summamque  tenet,  singula  perdens 

igitur  quisquis  vera  rcquirit 

neutro  est  habitu  " 

"Is  it  Latin?"  Eliza  has  to  ask  herself  that. 
It  sounds  like  Latin,  but  she  is  not  sure.  "I 
thought  Latin  was  battles"— she  hardly  knows 
she  has  said  it  aloud— "Roman  wars." 


"This  is  Boethius,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter,  not 
lifting  his  eyes. 
"Both  " 

"Boethius,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter  and  for  a 
moment  he  looks  up  from  his  book.  "I  should 
call  him  the  interpreter  of  the  ancient  world 
and  its  wisdom;  no  one  has  ever  superseded 
him.  Yes,  you  will  find  his  influence  in  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose  and  in  Dante.  Surely 
even  in  this  house  you  have  heard  of  Dante." 

"I  know  about  Dante,"  says  Eliza,  nettled. 
"He  was  an  Italian  poet.  There's  a  painting 
of  him  by  that  new  painter  in  London.  The 
painter  is  called  Dante  too:  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  I  saw  the  picture  — — " 

"In  that  abominable  two-color  printing," 
says  Jeremy  Baxter. 

"Was  it  abominable?  I  thought  it  beautiful. 
Dante  bends  down  to  look  at  a  girl  dead  under 
a  pall  of  flowers — Beatrice,  or  was  it  Fran- 
cesca?" 

"You  do  not  know  about  Dante,"  says 
Jeremy  Baxter,  and  Eliza's  face,  that  has  been 
sharp  and  clear  with  interest — is  she  not  al- 
ways the  clever  one  of  the  family? — falls  into 
sullenness.  but  she  has  never  heard  anyone 
talk  like  this  and  she  has  to  ask: 

"Did  Dante  write  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  says  Jeremy  Baxter. 

"Well,  how  could  I  tell?"  asks  Eliza  resent- 
fully. Then  the  resentment  gives  way  to  the 
complaint  that  corrodes  her:  "Why  don't  I 
know  anything  '" 

"Because  they  sent  you  to  school,"  says 
Jeremy  Baxter.  "You  didn't  learn  anything 
there.  Of  course  not.  In  this  country,  there  is 


There  is  no  more  miserable  human 
being  than  one  in  whom  nothing 
is  habitual  but  indecision. 
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only  one  way  to  educate  a  girl.  Turn  her  loose 
with  books,  guide  her,  but  let  her  read.  I  told 
your  father  that,  but  as  he  cannot  read  him- 
self  " 

"He  can!"  Eliza  is  indignant.  "We  all  can." 

"Then  why  don't  you?" 

"But  I  do."  Eliza's  tears  almost  start  again. 
"I  read  everything  1  can  lay  my  hands  on. 
Isn't  that  something?"  she  asks. 

"It  depends  what  you  lay  your  hands  on," 
says  Jeremy  Baxter  and  Eliza  blushes,  remem- 
bering the  trashy  novels,  as  Eustace  rightly 
calls  them,  that  she  has  pored  over. 

"We  take  the  Illustrated  London  News,"  she 
says  defensively,  "and  Punch,  and  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's All  the  Year  Round.  I  have  read  his  books 
and  Mr.  Thackeray's  — -" 

"Very  nice,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter,  "but  that 
is  not  reading.  Don't  waste  my  time."  He  goes 
back  to  his  book,  but,  "Please,  Mr.  Baxter," 
says  Eliza  and  puts  out  a  hand  to  touch  an- 
other book  that  lies  open  on  the  table.  He 
makes  a  quick  movement  as  if  he  would  close 
it  and  cautions  her.  "That's  a  rare  book. 
Touch  it  carefully." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asks. 

"The  translation  of  what  I'm  reading.  It's 
the  fifteen  thirty-two  Chaucer." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  says  Eliza. 
"Chaucer  is  an  English  poet.  What  has  he  to 
do  with  Boethius?" 

"He  translated  The  Consolations  of  Philos- 
ophy from  Latin  into  English." 

"Was  that  the  first  translation?" 

"The  first  was  by  King  Alfred." 

"King  Alfred!"  Eliza  is  almost  dumb  with 
surprise.  But  could  King  Alfred  read  Latin? 
She  turns  to  the  open  Chaucer,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment she  looks  up.  "It's  a  funny  kind  of  Eng- 
lish. I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it." 

"You  would  if  you  studied." 

"1  don't  understand  Latin  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand English.  I  don't  even  know  our  own 
history."  In  her  despair  Eliza  pounds  the  page 
she  has  been  reading. 

"How  do  you  expect  to  know  if  you  don't 
study?"  He  is  quite  unsympathetic.  "Mean- 
while, don't  do  that  to  that  fine  book." 

Eliza  looks  at  the  Chaucer  again,  then  back 
at  the  shelves  with  their  rows  of  shut-away 
books,  and  Jeremy  Baxter  follows  her  look. 


"Yes.  There  are  more  there,"  he  says. "Yoi 
father  has  a  Religio  Medici  and  CoryaU 
Crudities."  The  old  clerk  gets  up  stiffly  ar 
comes  over  to  the  bookcase.  "Here  is  a  trea 
ure."  He  brings  out  a  fat  dumpy  book,  co' 
ered  in  brown  paper.  It  is  the  first  edition  ( 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

"The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ?"  That  is  lilcf 
no  title  Eliza  has  ever  heard. 

"Robert  Burton,"  says  Jeremy  Baxte 
"But  I  suppose  you  have  never  heard  of  Rol 
ert  Burton?" 

"No."  Eliza  has  to  admit  it.  "But  are  th 
all  religious,  serious  books?" 

"By  no  means.  Here's  a  novel,  Moll  Flat 
ders,  by  Daniel  Defoe." 

"But  Defoe  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe" 
says.  a 

"Does  that  mean  he  couldn't  write  an>[ 
thing  else?"  Jeremy  Baxter  can  be  acrid  am' 1 
she  flushes.  "It's  a  first  edition  too,"  and  bj 
touches  it  tenderly.  "Look  at  the  date:  seven 
teen  twenty-two— but  you  wouldn't  know."  * 
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that  Eliza  becomes  haughty.  "Yoi] 
needn't  despise  us,"  she  says.  "Father  paid  ; 
high  price  for  these  books.  He  knew  they  weir 

good." 

"But  not  how  good,"  says  Jeremy  Baxte1 
and  chuckles.  "I  used  to  be  something  of  ai 
authority."  Then  the  chuckle  breaks  off  ab 
ruptly.  "Now  I  suppose  you  will  tell  him.  Oh! 
I'm  a  fool." 

"I  won't  tell  him,"  though  why  she  shouk 
side  with  this  seedy  old  clerk  against  her  fa 
ther,  Eliza  does  not  know.  "Do  you  read  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin?"  she  says  aloud. 

"I  specialized  in  Early  Christian  and  Medie 
val  Literature,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter.  "For  tha; 
you  need  Latin  and  Greek — and  Anglo-Saxor 
and  old  French.  I  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,' 
he  adds,  but  humbly.  Eliza  surveys  him  dis 
believingly. 

"If  you  were  ...  all  that,"  she  asks,  "why  ' 
are  you  here?" 

"I  drink,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter.  "You  know 
that  very  well."  Then  his  gnat  eyes  soften 
"No,  you  are  young,  you  might  not  dwell  on 
that  as  most  of  them  do.  Perhaps,"  and  he 
says  it  almost  longingly,  "perhaps  you  have  a 
mind  above  scandal.  You  have  a  beautiful 
forehead." 

No  one  has  ever  called  any  part  of  Eliza; 
beautiful  and  she  is  strangely  touched,  which 
makes  her  all  the  more  severe.  "You  might 
have  made  a  great  name  for  yourself,"  she 
scolds.  "Been  successful." 

"People  don't  know  the  consolations  of  be- 
ing unsuccessful,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter.  "If  I 
had  been  successful  I  should  have  had  no 
peace  or  time." 

"What  time  do  you  have  now?"  retorts 
Eliza.  "Papa  is  not  a  philanthropist." 

"I  take  an  hour,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter  and 
she  knows  he  is  trusting  her  with  a  secret.  "I 
allow  myself  that  each  morning  and  evening. 
He  owes  me  that  for  treasuring  his  books." 

"Mr.  Baxter" — her  voice  is  hesitant,  hum- 
ble, not  at  all  like  Eliza's— "Mr.  Baxter.' 

"Yes?"  asks  Jeremy  Baxter  absently  and, 
though  he  is  talking  to  his  employer's  daugh- 
ter, he  keeps  his  finger  in  his  place.  He  is  obvi- 
ously not  prepared  to  let  her  waste  his  time 

"Mr.  Baxter,  would  you  do  what  you  said 
should  be  done  with  girls — though  I  am  not  a 
girl  now?"  Eliza  asks.  "Would  you  do  what 
you  said,  Mr.  Baxter,  guide  me  and  turn  me 
loose  with  books?" 
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"Tracy!  Tracy!"  It  was  Aunt  Bella's  voice;' 
she  was  upstairs  and  was  searching,  coming 
nearer.  "Tracy,  Dr.  Taft  and  the  vicar  are 
here,  and  Mr.  Prendergast.  You  must  come 
down.  Tracy!  Tracy!" 

/  can't  go  down  like  this!  Tracy  hastily 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  that  hung  over 
the  toy  cupboard;  her  eyes  were  red,  her  face 
marked  from  crying.  Why  did  she  cry?  Be 
cause  they  criticized,  thought  Tracy,  criticized 
Gran  and  me  and  everything,  especially  Peter — 
Mr.  St.  Omer.  She  could  not  face  them  like 
this — and  let  them  see  that  I  mind,  thought 
Tracy. 

"Tra-cy !" 

Aunt  Bella  was  coming  nearer.  Desperately 
Tracy  looked  around  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
brass-bound  case  that  had  belonged  to  Eliza. 
She  snatched  it  up  and  went  to  the  door. 
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Iiing.  Aunt  Bella."  she  called.  "J-just 
lig.  but  I  promised  to  take  something  to 
I  Mr.  Alabaster."  and  she  ran  down  the 


l;er  luncheon,  when  the  vicar  and  doctor 
fcone,  the  family  gathered  in  the  drawing 
I  for  the  reading  of  the  will, 
le  clock  struck  three  as  Mr.  Prendergast 
led  his  briefcase.  "This  is  just  a  formal- 
[Bella  was  saying.  "We  have  decided  how 
liall  divide  it  all."  Mr.  Prendergast  made 
jmment. 

acy  had  been  present  at  some  of  that  de- 
g — unwillingly  present,  she  would  have 
It  had  begun  quite  pleasantly  at  dinner 
ight  before.  Cecily  had  cleared  the  table, 
ed  out  the  tray  and  shut  the  door,  when  a 
e  said  thoughtfully,  "Mother  will  have 
ed  after  Cecily,  I  suppose.  I  expect  there 
je  several  bequests." 

hope  not  too  many,"  said  Walter.  "The 
e  won't  fetch  very  much  as  it  is." 

he  farm  more  than  the  house,  I  should 
5,"  said  Tom. 

here  isn't  much  in  the  way  of  securities." 
er  had  settled  down  in  his  chair, 
inyway.  let's  hope  there's  enough  cash  to 
duty,"  said  Harry.  "Pay  duty  and  allow  a 

sum  from  the  sale." 

f  she  had  seven  hundred  a  year.  I  shall  be 
rised."  said  Tom. 

<o  the  old  lady  won't  cut  up  very  well." 
larry.  what  a  horrible  expression!"  But 

s  just  what  they  are  doing,  thought  Tracy. 
ng  her  up.  and  Gran  is  still  lying  upstairs .' 

y's  cheeks  burned  and  she  gripped  the 
of  the  table  so  hard  that  the  polish 
ved  slurred  marks. 

f  the  whole  could  ha\e  been  left  to  one 

hter  "  Walter  began  again. 

vleaning  Bella?"  The  second  Grace's 
e  was  high  but  Tom,  the  peacemaker, 
kly  interposed. 

Df  course  Walter  didn't  mean  that.  It's 
fair  you  girls  should  share." 
If  I  were  asked.  I  should  like  the  pink  tea 
said  the  youngest  Grace— and  that 
ed  them  off. 

Who  will  have  the  piano?" 
Does  anvbodv  want  an  old  square  piano 
that?"  ' 

It  won't  bring  much,"  said  Walter. 

The  silver  must  be  divided." 

But  most  must  be  sold." 

{  agree.  Who  w  ants  silver  dish  covers,  and 

Sots,  and  who  would  clean  those  silver 

s?" 

^t  must  be  worth  a  good  deal." 

No.  too  old-fashioned." 

There's  that  little  Queen  Anne  coffee  serv- 

I  always  called  it  mine." 

But  it  wasn't  y  ours." 

seemed  almost  as  if  there  might  be  a  quar- 
and  Tracy  quickly  asked  the  question  that 
tormenting  her. 

What  will  happen  to  the  animals?  Moses 
—and  August?"  She  could  hardly  trust 
self  to  say  his  name. 

Moses  is  easy,"  said  Bella.  "Cecily  will 
e  him,  I'm  sure." 

And  anyone  could  have  Trill."  said  the 
ingest  Grace.  "He's  the  sweetest  canary." 
But  the  dogs?" 

lere  was  an   uneasy  pause.  Then.  "I 
ildn't  have  August  in  a  flat."  said  a  Grace, 
's  far  too  rampageous." 
I  couldn't  have  him  either,  not  in  Lon- 
1,"  said  the  second. 

He's  still  young.  He  could  be  sold  to  a 
)d  home."  sad  Tom. 

August's  big  body  trembled.  He  crept 
Iser  to  Tracy  and  under  the  table  put  his 
id  on  her  knee. 

*W-wouldn't  one  of  you  have  him?"  asked 
icy,  stammering  with  misery.  "I  mean,  he 
luld  hate  to  be  sold.  Oh,  I  would  have  him 
once,  but  I  wouldn't  be  allowed  him  in 
|  me.  Oh,  please." 

'They  are  dogs,  Tracy,"  said  Bella,  but 
Idly.  "We  mustn't  be  sentimental." 
lit  was  no  good  protesting.  It  was  all  being 
tied— irrevocably,  thought  Tracy.  Already 
:  talk  had  swept  on. 

'What  shall  we  do  with  the  paintings?"  the 
:ond  Grace  asked.  "Share  them  out  or  sell 
:m?"  and  the  talk  broke  out  again. 
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"They  should  be  kept  together.  Perhaps 

Bella  as  eldest  " 

"Bella  can't  expect  to  have  everything." 

"Who  said  I  expected  it?"  Bella  was  bellig- 
erent, but.  "Of  course  not."  Tom  said  quickly. 
"If,  in  her  will,  your  mother  doesn't  specify, 
we  should  perhaps  draw  lots."  but  most  of 
them  preferred  a  sale. 

"Well,  Tracy,  what  would  you  like ?" 

"I  would  rather  wait  and  see  what  Gran 
says."  It  fell  into  the  middle  of  them  so  like  a 
rebuke  that  Tracy  hurriedly  said,  floundering. 
"I  m-mean,  anything  she  w-wanted  me  to 
have,  I  should  love,  but  I  c-couldn't  choose.  I 
couldn't." 

"Tracy,"  said  Bella,  "you  are  not  by  any 
chance  a  little  prig?" 

"I'm  not  a  prig,"  and  Tracy  burst  out  in 
sudden  anger,  "I'm  sorry,  but" — and  it  flared 
out — "I  hated  to  hear  you  adding  up  and  di- 
viding Gran's  things."  Then  she  floundered 
again.  "I  m-mean.  it  isn't  f-for  us  to  di- 
vide  " 
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o  you  think" — Bella's  voice  cut  across  at 
Tracy — "do  you  think  I  hadn't  mother's  full- 
est confidence?  Why,  your  Uncle  Walter  ar- 
ranged all  her  affairs,  as  Mr.  Prendergast  can 
tell  you." 

But  now  Mr.  Prendergast  stayed  silent 
and  Bella's  eyes  narrowed  as  they  did  when 
she  was  displeased.  "You  are  ready,  Mr. 
Prendergast,"  she  said.  "Then  what  are  we 
waiting  for?" 

"For  Mr.  St.  Omer,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast. 

"For  Peter?"  and  like  dismayed  echoes: 
"For  Peter!  Peter  St.  Omer?  Why  St.  Omer?" 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

"How  can  this  possibly  concern  him?" 
asked  Walter. 

"It  does  concern  him.  Colonel  Scrym- 
geour."  Mr.  Prendergast  spoke  quietly  as  if, 
thought  Tracy,  he  was  prepared  for  everyone 
at  once  to  turn  on  him. 

"Concerns  Peter!  Whew!"  said  Tom. 

"We  might  have  known  it."  said  Walter, 
and,  "You  don't  mean  to  say  mother  has  been 

so  foolish  "  Bella  had  begun  when  Cecily 

came  in. 

"Peter,  Mr.  St.  Omer.  is  sorry,  sir,"  she 
said  to  Mr.  Prendergast,  "but  he  can't  come 
until  he  has  finished  milking." 

"Well!"  said  Bella.  ••Well'" 

"Cows  have  to  be  milked."  said  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast mildly,  but  they  were  not  appeased. 

"Disgracefully  rude."  said  Bella. 

"That  is  certainly  a  very  cool  young  man." 
said  Tom. 

"I  thought  cows  were  milked  at  four 
o'clock,"  objected  Walter. 

"Not  with  daylight  saving,"  said  Cecily. 
"He  has  no  one  to  help,  and  he  wasn't  expect- 
ing to  be  needed,"  she  said  with  emphasis  and 
at  Bella,  but  Bella  was  too  indignant  to  be  fair. 

"Not  only  is  he  to  be  here."  she  cried,  "here, 
on  a  very  private  occasion,  but  we  are  to  wait. 
To  wait!"  said  Bella,  the  indignation  grow  ing. 
"We  certainly  shan't  do  that.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast, you  will  please  start  to  read  the  will  at 
once." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't."  Mr.  Prendergast's 
voice,  thought  Tracy,  was  very'  pleasant  after 
Bella's  rising  tones.  "Your  mother  expressly 
laid  it  down  that  her  will  was  to  be  read  in  the 
presence  of  you  all— of  course  she  did  not 
know  about  Miss  Tracy,  but  I'm  very  glad 
that  she  is  here— and  Miss  Cecily  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Peter  St.  Omer." 

It  was  a  long  and  difficult  hour.  "An 
hour!"  cried  Bella,  and  she  said,  "Surely  no 
cows  can  take  as  long  as  this?" 

"He  has  six,  seven  with  the  calf."  Tracy 
could  have  bitten  her  tongue  for  saying  that, 
but  Cecily's  calm  voice  saved  her  from  being 
noticed. 

"He  has  to  milk  by  hand,"  said  Cecily. 
"There  are  no  machines  at  Penbarrow ."' 

"Good  thing  when  that  farm  is  brought  up 
to  date,"  said  Walter,  who  was  restlessly  pac- 
ing the  room.  Funny,  thought  Tracy,  when  they 
knew  what  was  in  the  will  it  didn't  matter  when 
they  heard  it;  now  that  they  don't  know,  it's 
urgent.  I  wonder  if  Gran  has  left  Peter  all  her 
money,  thought  Tracy  with  a  thrill  of  amuse- 
ment, and  she  settled  down  in  her  straight- 
backed  chair  to  wait,  not  listening  to  the  talk, 
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"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!. .what  Hunts  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Lasagne!" 

"My  Lasagne  is  a  real  partv  dish— and  it  tastes  better  if  you  fi\  it  ahead,  then  bake  as  your 


smooth  Hunt  s  as  your  tomato  paste.  I 


3  cups  hot  water 
}  ■}  lb.  lasagne  noodles, 
cooked  and  drained 
}4  lb.  ricotta  or  collage  cheese 
Hunt's  Tomato  Paste    1  L>  lb.  I^lozzarella  or  Swiss  cheese 


guests  are  arriving.  Just  be  sure  to  use  thick, 
alwavs  make  a  friend  when  I  recommend  it." 

2  tablesp.  pure  vegetable  oil.     2  teasp.  salt 

such  as  Wesson  teasp.  pepper 

1  clove  garlic,  minced  14  teasp.  rosemary 

1  medium  onion,  chopped         2  6-oz.  cans 
1  lb.  ground  beef 

In  hot  oil  in  heavv  pan,  fry  garlic  and  onion  till  soft.  Add  beef.  Cook  and  stir  till  crumbly. 
Mix  in  salt,  pepper,  rosemary,  and  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  blended  with  hot  water.  Simmer 
uncovered  30  minutes.  In  shallow  baking  dish  (about  13  x  9  x  2  inches)  put  a  thin  layer  of 
sauce,  half  the  noodles,  the  ricotta  and  thin  slices  of  Mozzarella.  Repeat  with  half  the  remaining 
sauce,  the  noodles,  the  last  of  the  sauce  and  Mozzarella.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.) 
30  minutes  or  until  sauce  is  bubbling  hot.  Let  stand  out  of  oven  15  minutes  before  cutting 
into  squares.  Makes  6  to  8  servings.  Hunt  Foods.  Inc..  Fullerton,  cm. 


Hunt...  for  the  best 


Shasta  Daisy — one  of  Pepperell's  brighl  new  florals  in  living  color. 
Mix  or  match  with  gay  pastels — like  blue  (shown  above),  green,  or 
fashion's  new  darling,  orchid.  All  specially  priced  for  your  purse ! 

Solo  Stripe-so  refreshing  with  orwithouta  colorful  border.  Green, 
blue,  pink,  yellow,  orchid  or  beige.  Enchanting  accent:  the  Lady 
Pepperell  Peeress. . .  most  luxurious  Acrilan  blanket  you  can  buy. 


ITS  JUNE  IN 
JANUARY  WITH 
THIS  FANTASY 
OF  FLOWERS 
ABLOOM  IN 

YOUR 
BEDROOM 

...NOW  ON  SALE 
AT  WONDROUSLY 
LOW  PRICES 


Bridal  Rose — everybody's  floral  favorite  in  pink,  blue,  yellow  e 
orchid.  Matching  Lady  Pepperell  Peeress  blanket  is  super 
woven  of  finest  Acrilan  .  .  .  has  binding  of  lush  nylon  velvet. 

Buttercup  — another  of  Pepperell's  new,  spring-fresh  prints! 
living  color.  And  remember— our  heavenly  white  percales  i 
muslins  are  now  on  sale  also.  See  store  listing  opposite. 


Sheets  .xricl  ESlankets 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FINEST  SPORTSWEAR  FABRIC 
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shutting  her  ears  to  it,  looking  around  the 
room. 

She  loved  this  drawing  room  with  its  length 
and  twin  windows  back  and  front  looking 
over  the  rhododendron  island  and  across  the 
garden  to  the  woods,  a  restful  quiet  room. 

The  wallpaper  is  French,  faded  to  faint  sil- 
ver green,  its  stripes  long  lost,  but  the  carpet 
still  has  its  true  moss  green  and  its  pattern  of 
roses  and  white  ribbons.  //  is  a  living  room, 
thought  Tracy.  It  takes  and  contains  the  new 
as  it  contains  the  old:  the  miniatures  of  the 
three  little  Graces  are  added  to  the  Loftus- 
Kennedy  paintings,  the  "Boy  With  a  Hoop" 
by  Benjamin  West  and  the  companion  "Girl 
With  a  Muff,"  who  are  Lady  Patrick's  uncle 
and  aunt.  A  daub  of  Eliza  wearing  a  blue 
dress,  the  painting  set  in  a  wide  golden  frame, 
hangs  next  to  the  exquisite  Engleheart;  there 
is  a  photograph  of  kittens  given  to  Mrs.  Quin 
by  Tracy,  and  the  most  famous  painting  of  all, 
Lady  Patrick  as  a  little  girl  with  herbrothersand 
sister,  in  the  Winterhalter  over  the  fireplace. 

The  whole  room  is  full  of  things,  old  and 
new,  cheap  and  valuable.  There  is  a  square 
piano  in  mahogany  with  a  wide  panel  of 
pleated  brown  silk.  Each  side  of  the  keyboard 
a  bracket  pulls  out  to  hold  a  candlestick.  The 
room  smelled  of  lilies.  Someone,  perhaps  a 
neighbor  who  grew  them,  thought  Tracy,  had 
brought  an  armful  of  arums;  Cecily  had  not 
taken  them  up  to  the  funeral  but  put  them  in  a 
jar  in  the  empty  fireplace.  They  made  the  after- 
noon air  heavy,  as  did  the  sound  of  a  bee  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  windowpane,  but  no  one 
was  sleepy.  They  were  all  waiting,  alert — and 
their  voices  still  hostile,  thought  Tracy. 

Thoughtfully  she  got  up  and  let  the  bee  out. 
"I  asked  you  not  to  fidget,"  said  Bella  sharply 
and  broke  off.  Steps  had  sounded  in  the  hall. 

It  was  a  man's  step,  firm  and  decided.  / 
wish  —  —  thought  Tracy,  but  it  was  no  use 
wishing.  Peter— Mr.  St.  Omer,  Tracy  cor- 
rected herself — was  in  the  doorway.  Ina  minute 
Mr.  Prendergast  would  start  to  read  the  will. 

"I'm  sorry  I  kept  you,"  said  Peter.  "I  had  to 
finish  up  there,  and,  as  I  guessed  you  would  be 
in  the  drawing  room,  I  had  to  change." 

"What  1  should  have  done  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Prendergast,  but  no  one  else  spoke  and  Peter's 
face  took  on  its  "flint  look,"  as  Cecily  called  it. 

"May  I  sit  here?"  he  asked  curtly  and  sat 
down  in  an  empty  chair  next  to  Tracy.  She 
gave  him  a  fleeting  smile;  it  was  fleet  only  be- 
cause she  was  shy  before  all  the  relatives,  but 
his  look  grew  more  flintlike  still  and  Tracy, 
absurdly,  felt  rebuffed. 

"This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Deborah  Quin  of  China  Court,  St.  Probus  in 
the  County  of  Cornwall,"  Mr.  Prendergast  be- 
gan to  read.  "  'I  hereby  revoke  all  former  wills 
and  testamentary  dispositions  made  by  me  and 
declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.' " 


The  exact  legal  language  soothed  Tracy  and 
filled  the  room. 

"  'I  give  to  Cecily  Morgan  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  and  also  my  personal 
clothing  in  appreciation  of  the  many  years  of 
devoted  service  she  has  given  to  me.' " 

One  or  two  small  gifts  followed  and  then 
"There  are  certain  sums  of  money  invested  in 
securities,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast,  "and  of 
these  Mrs.  Quin  says,  'I  have  kept  these  se- 
curities unchanged  in  spite  of  Walter's  ad- 
vice'"— Walter  gave  an  indignant  snort — "'in 
the  hope  that  these  securities  will  realize  a 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  death  duties  and  my 
debts  and  testamentary  expenses,  leaving  my 
estate  free  and  unencumbered  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  become  entitled  under  this  my 
will.'"  Then  Mr.  Prendergast  cleared  his 
throat.  "  'Having  made  suitable  provision  for 
my  daughters  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  Can- 
verisk  China  Clay  Co.  and  my  son  Eustace 
John  having  predeceased  me,  I  give,  devise 
and  bequeath  my  freehold  property  known  as 
"China  Court,"  together  with  all  messuages, 
tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging  (except  Penbarrow  Farm) 
but  including  all  the  contents  and  effects 
thereunto  belonging  and,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  my  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary 
expenses,  all  securities,  investments,  stocks 
and  shares  belonging  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  to  my  granddaughter  Stacia  Deborah 
Quin  absolutely.' " 

There  was  a  moment  of  stunned  silence  be- 
fore the  voices  broke  out. 

"To  Tracy?" 

"The  whole  estate!" 

"Everything!" 

The  room  had  seemed  to  lift  and  sway  away 
from  Tracy.  Now  the  voices  beat  round  her 
head  as  she  pressed  herself  down  on  her  chair, 
trying  to  hold  on  to  something  real.  //  can't  be 
true,  it  can't,  thought  Tracy  dizzily. 

"The  whole  estate!" 

"Not  the  whole  estate."  It  was  Walter's 
voice  and  Tracy  could  tell  at  once  that  her 
Uncle  Walter  was  angry.  "Not  the  whole." 
Tracy  rather  welcomed  that  anger.  It  made  it 
begin  to  be  true,  she  thought,  though  still 
dizzily. 

"Penbarrow  is  excepted,"  said  Walter.  "Let 
us  hear  what  your  mother  has  chosen  to  do  with 
Penbarrow.  Please  go  on,  Mr.  Prendergast." 

"  'And  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath,' "  read 
Mr.  Prendergast,  "  'my  freehold  farm  known 
as  Penbarrow  together  will  all  messuages,  ten- 
ements and  appurtenances,  contents  and  ef- 
fects thereunto  belonging,  more  particularly 
delineated  and  described  in  the  county  map 
number  one  fifty-six  to  the  Honorable  Peter 
Alex- — ' " 

"I  knew  it!"  cried  Bella. 

"Scallywag!" 

"It's  a  scandal!" 


"'          Peter  Alexander  Hugh  Barry  St. 

Omer,'"  said  Mr.  Prendergast,  raising  his 
voice.  "'At  present  tenant  thereof,  together 
with  all  the  contents  thereof  including  any  live 
and  dead  farming  stock  in  which  I  have  any 
share.' " 

"So  she  did  pay  for  those  cows!" 

"I  always  said  he  had  bewitched  her." 

"He  got  round  her  " 

"Please!  Ladies!"  called  Mr.  Prendergast. 
"Please.  I  must  continue,"  but  Walter  had 
risen  to  his  feet. 

"We  shall  contest,"  said  Walter. 

"On  what  grounds,  colonel?"  asked  Mr. 
Prendergast. 

"What  grounds?  Undue  influence,  of 
course,"  said  Walter,  glaring  at  Peter. 

Peter  looked  levelly  at  Walter  and  did  not 
speak,  but  Tracy  could  see  the  hand  on  his 
knee  was  held  so  tightly  that  the  knuckles 
were  white. 

"I  think  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prove,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast  quietly.  "I  am 
satisfied  that  Mr.  St.  Omer  had  not  the  slight- 
est inkling  or  expectation  of  any  sort  of  a  be- 
quest, which  can  be  borne  out  by  Miss  Mor- 
gan and  others  who  knew  both  him  and  Mrs. 
Quin." 

"He  hadn't  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Cecily. 
"Nobody  had." 

"I  think  we  could  reasonably  contest  that 
she  was  not  of  sound  mind." 

"She  anticipated  you  would  say  that,  Colo- 
nel Scrymgeour,  and  took  the  precaution  of 
asking  Dr.  Taft,  who  had  been  her  doctor  for 
very  many  years,  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses 
and  certify  she  was  sane." 

"And  did  he?" 

"He  wrote,  'Very  much  in  her  right  mind,"  " 
said  Mr.  Prendergast  dryly.  "No,  I  do  not 
think  there  are  grounds  for  contestation,  but 
perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  finish  reading." 

*7.y  there  any  more?"  asked  Bella. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast.  "For  these 
bequests  there  is  a  condition  " 

"A  condition?"  Their  faces  altered  at  once, 
from  anger — to  a  gleam  of  hope,  thought 
Tracy.  Then  did  they  dislike  her  so  much? 
And  Peter— Mr.  St.  Omer? 

"I  must  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast,  "as 
I  warned  Mrs.  Quin  1  should  have  to  tell  you: 
as  a  lawyer  I  would  not  insert  this  condition  in 
the  will  proper,  because  the  proviso  is  bad  in 
law.  I  persuaded  her  to  let  me  state  this  pro- 
viso in  the  form  of  a  letter,  but  I  must  say 
frankly  that  you,  Mr.  St.  Omer,  and  you, 
Miss  Tracy,  would,  in  my  view,  be  able  in  law 
to  take  these  gifts  free  from  this  condition." 

"I  would  rather  take  mine  as  Mrs.  Quin 
wished,"  said  Peter,  through  set  lips,  "or  not 
at  all." 

"And  I,"  said  Tracy. 

"You  had  better  hear  the  condition  first," 
said  Pella. 

{To  be  Continued) 
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speaking  volumes  about  men  who  stopped 
listening  at  the  wrong  moment. 

Bob  Anthony  relented.  "Number  Three  has 
been  bought  by  somebody  named  Crane,"  he 
said.  "Travels  a  lot,  Cramer  says."  He  hesi- 
tated, then  added,  "Cramer  said  something 
about  Number  Seven,  too,  but  I  can't  remem- 
ber exactly  what  it  was." 

The  group  digested  his  news.  It  wasn't  much. 

"Painters  have  been  working  in  Number 
Seven,"  Liz  Markham  contributed.  "Some 
furniture  came  in  yesterday.  Good  stuff.  Bit 
pastel,  maybe."  Sleek-chignoned  Liz  was  The 
Crescent's  decor  expert.  She  had  worked  two 
years  in  a  New  York  shop.  In  her  lexicon 
"pastel"  was  not  wholly  flattering. 

"You  girls  aren't  exactly  startled  by  my 
news,  then."  Bob  sounded  a  bit  deflated. 
"You've  been  peeking  through  the  curtains 
again." 

"We  want  all  the  details  we  can  get,"  his 
wife  pointed  out  reasonably. 

"I  noticed  a  doll  carriage  and  a  boy's  bi- 
cycle going  in  with  the  furniture,"  Catt  War- 


burton  offered.  The  Warburtons  were  No.  4 
The  Crescent,  and  the  word  most  often  used 
to  designate  Catt  was  "crisp."  "I  noticed  par- 
ticularly because  it  was  the  same  model  bike 
our  Peter  wanted  for  Christmas  and  we 
couldn't  afford." 

With  vanishing  patience  a  man's  voice  sug- 
gested, "How  about  playing  a  little  bridge  ?" 

Close  to  midnight  a  car  stopped  at  No.  7 
next  door  to  the  Markhams'.  Across  inter- 
vening lawns  high-pitched  voices  sounded. 
There  were  three  voices,  excited  and  tumbling 
over  one  another  like  a  peal  of  bells  being  rung 
haphazardly  and  too  fast. 

"Are  we  home?"  someone  called.  Someone 
sounded  very  young.  A  door  banged.  Lights 
flashed  on  in  the  house.  Released  from  travel 
confinement,  a  dog  began  to  yap  excitedly. 
Two  of  The  Crescent's  dogs  took  up  the  sound 
with  enthusiasm.  "Sh-h-h!"  a  woman's  voice 
chided.  "It's  late.  We  don't  want  to  wake  up 
our  new  neighbors."  Even  chiding,  the  voice 
seemed  to  lilt. 

For  a  moment  the  five  couples  in  the  Mark- 
hams'  living  room  sat  listening.  Then  they 
got  up  and  went  to  the  windows. 

Two  small  towheaded  children  were  carry- 
ing a  box  from  the  car  to  the  house.  There 
were  suitcases  on  the  doorstep  of  No.  7.  Hold- 
ing the  door,  smiling,  stood  a  woman.  Light 


behind  her  outlined  a  slim  rounded  figure  in 
a  blue  suit.  The  light  also  gilded,  as  if  in  wel- 
coming affection,  hair  that  looked  as  soft  and 
pale  as  canary  feathers. 

With  their  suitcases,  box  and  dog,  the  new 
owners  of  No.  7  went  into  the  house.  After  the 
brief  burst  of  sound  and  brightness  it  was  as  if 
somebody  had  rung  down  a  curtain  and  left 
The  Crescent  waiting,  blinking  a  little,  for  the 
next  act. 

In  the  Markham  house  a  man — nobody  was 
sure  which  man — whistled  softly,  involun- 
tarily, then  cut  off  the  sound  abruptly. 

Bob  Anthony  snapped  his  fingers.  "Now  I 
remember  what  Cramer  told  me  about  the 
new  owner  of  Number  Seven!"  he  said,  con- 
vincing no  one  that  he  had  really  forgotten. 
"She's  a  nice  girl,  too,  Mort  said.  A  widow." 

Nobody  else  said  anything.  After  a  reflec- 
tive moment  the  women  departed  in  a  body 
for  the  kitchen,  where  rattling  dishes  and 
tinkling  silver  drowned  comment. 

She  was  a  nice  girl,  too,  the  ladies  of  The 
Crescent  found.  Nobody  could  find  any  other 
word  for  her.  Not  that  anybody  wanted  to.  It 
would  indicate  a  negative  attitude,  and  a  nega- 
tive attitude  about  such  a  thing  is  immature, 
after  all,  hardly  realistic.  Her  name  was  Lucy 
Blair.  The  morning  after  her  arrival  she  bor- 
rowed the  traditional  cup  of  sugar  from 
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Maggie  Anthony.  ("She  was  so  grateful  you'd 
think  I'd  saved  her  children  from  starvation— 
not  just  sugarless  cereal,"  Maggie  told  Bob.) 
She  asked  advice  about  stores,  schools,  a  dry 
cleaner.  She  followed  the  advice,  too,  they 
found  later.  Her  children— Michael  was  seven 
and  Susan  five— were  healthy,  handsome  and 
well  adjusted.  In  her  care  No.  7  The  Crescent 
was  bright  and  well  kept.  If,  as  Liz  Markham 
said,  a  bit  pastel. 

The  only  visible  flaw  in  Lucy  Blair  was  dis- 
covered by  Maggie  Anthony  while  in  full  pur- 
suit of  her  favorite  subject— cooking.  Lucy 
couldn't  cook.  Beyond  seeing  that  the  children 
somehow  acquired  the  requisite  daily  amounts 
of  vitamins,  proteins  and  such,  Lucy  had  no 
interest  in  food  at  all.  This  shocked  Maggie. 
Maggie  was  The  Crescent's  premiere  cook.  All 
The  Crescent  girls  were  capable  cooks,  of 
course.  A  homemaker's  job  should  be  filled  as 
competently  in  all  departments  as  any  career 
job.  But  it  was  Maggie  who  experimented  with 
new  combinations  of  herbs,  tried  all  the  com- 
plex sauces.  It  was  Maggie  who  had  every 
edition  of  Martin  Crane's  Regional  Cookery 
on  her  kitchen  shelf. 

(And  it  was  Maggie  who  once  wrote  Martin 
Crane  a  heated  and  detailed  letter  of  objection. 
Via  the  pages  of  Gourmet's  Guide,  Mr.  Crane 
had  scolded  loftily,  "The  dullness,  the  taste- 
lessncss  of  the  average  day-in-and-day-out 
menu  in  the  average  suburban  American  home 
seem  designed  to  stifle  a  man's  initiative  and 
imagination."  To  Maggie's  indignant  protest 
he  replied,  "I  was  quoted— well,  shall  we  say 
colorfully?  I  did  not  say  that  all  the  cooking  in 
suburban  American  homes  is  designed  to  stifle 
imagination.  I'll  bet  yours  isn't,  for  instance." 
Maggie  still  cherished  the  letter.) 

The  Crescent  held  an  official  welcoming 
party  for  Lucy  Blair.  A  highly  successful  party 
it  was  too.  The  girls  were  pleased  and  a  little 
surprised  at  the  way  it  all  came  off.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  have  an  unusual  sparkle — the 
food,  the  conversation,  even  the  sometimes 
chancy  extra  man.  Tom  Markham  had 
brought  him  out  from  town. 

"I  haven't  had  such  a  stimulating  evening 
in  months!"  he  assured  his  hostesses  as  he  left 
to  catch  the  last  train  back  to  town.  "I  had  no 
idea  people  in  suburbs  could  be  so — so  stimu- 
lating." Everyone  laughed  at  this  typical 
town-dwelling  bachelorism,  but  the  bachelor 
himself  was  too  busy  to  notice.  He  was  urging 
Lucy  to  have  lunch  with  him  one  day,  "any 
day." 

Lucy  was  pleased  with  the  party.  "You 
make  me  feel  so  at  home,"  she  told  the  girls. 
She  was  wearing  blue  again,  something  that 
managed  to  be  softly  feminine  without  rulfle, 
bow  or  ornamentation.  "So  much  a  part  of 
things  again."  A  little  tinge  of  sadness  colored 
her  voice  and  deepened  the  blue  of  her 
eyes. 

Catt  Warburton  said  later  that  it  was  all 
loo  touching.  But  at  the  time  she  patted  Lucy 
on  the  shoulder  and  said  that  they  all  wanted 
her  to  feel  that  she  was  part  of  things  again, 
and  after  all,  life  does  go  on,  one  must  live 
with  reality,  and  it  had  been  some  time  since 
she  lost  her  husband,  hadn't  it? 

Hugging  Catt  gratefully,  Lucy  said  that  it 
had  been  two  years.  As  she  said  it,  it  sounded 
very  long  and  lonely. 

"Well,  we're  not  going  to  let  you  feel  lonely 
here!"  Bob  Anthony  told  her  heartily. 

T 

J  hey  didn't.  The  men  of  The  Crescent  saw 
her  through  the  usual  run  of  crises  that  come 
to  new  householders.  Bob  Anthony  found 
someone  to  cut  her  lawn  regularly.  (Maggie 
couldn't  help  noting  how  ragged  their  own 
lawn  looked.)  Deke  Ames  hunted  down  a  good 
remedy  for  the  bald  patch  in  the  back  yard 
where  the  previous  tenant's  children  had 
played  ball.  Joe  Warburton  located  the  short 
in  her  garage  wiring  the  night  it  kept  blowing 
fuses.  ("He  couldn't  fix  the  cord  on  my  steam 
iron,  though,"  Catt  recalled.)  Tom  Markham 
took  Lucy's  children  along  with  the  Mark- 
hams'  eight-year-old  Barry  on  a  fishing  trip. 
They  loved  it.  They  thanked  him  engagingly 
with  Lucy's  own  warm  delight  in  such  friendly 
attentions. 

Tom  came  home  minus  fish  (only  Susan 
had  caught  one,  appropriately  Susan-sized 
and  quite  inedible)  but  with  the  look  of  a  man 
returning  from  a  foreign  land.  After  dinner 


Liz  caught  him  staring  about  their  living  room 
thoughtfully. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  had  some  pretty 
flowered  curtains  in  here  for  a  change?"  he 
asked  in  an  abstracted  way.  "Something  blue, 
maybe?  With  rose  color?" 

Frozen  in  mid-stride,  Liz  studied  their  liv- 
ing room.  It  was  done  in  natural  woods  and 
tones  shading  from  cream  through  sandal- 
wood to  cedar.  She'd  stood  over  the  hand 
looms  herself,  watching  while  the  material  for 
the  draperies  flowed  slowly  into  being,  rough- 
textured,  sandalwood-toned,  its  random  cop- 
pery threads  glinting  like  autumn  sunlight. 
And  he  wanted  chintz!  Liz  could  find  no 
words  to  express  the  outrage  of  his  suggestion. 

Bob  Anthony  told  Maggie  about  Lucy's 
marriage.  (The  men  of  The  Crescent  seemed 
to  learn  more  about  Lucy  than  the  women 
did.)  "Married  when  she  was  eighteen,"  he 
said.  "Older  man,  friend  of  her  father's.  They 
lived  in  a  big  old  house  with  his  family.  Lucy 
never  did  have  a  home  of  her  own  until  now." 
Maggie  thought  there  was  a  touch  of  indig- 
nation in  his  tone,  almost  a  protective  note. 
"Michael  and  Susan  were  just  babies  when 
their  father  got  sick.  It  was  a  long  illness.  Now 
Lucy's  a  widow— at  twenty-six!"  It  was  pretty 
clear  that  Bob  felt  life  hadn't  been  at  all  under- 
standing about  Lucy  Blair. 

But  it  was  what  he  said  a  little  later  that 
really  stayed  in  Maggie's  mind.  "You  know," 
he  said  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  "she  reminds 
me  of  someone.  Lucy,  I  mean.  Someone  I  used 
to  know." 

It  was  Joe  Warburton  who  told  Catt  about 
Lucy's  admiration  for  the  girls  of  The  Crescent. 
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"She  says  you're  all  so  competent.  She  says 
that  even  your  names  sound  crisp  and  capable." 

Catt,  Liz,  Maggie,  Trish,  Chris — for  just  a 
flash  Catt  wondered  why  it  was  currently  so 
right  to  deal  so  ruthlessly  with  names  like 
Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Patricia, 
Christina.  You  couldn't,  she  thought,  make 
anything  crisp-sounding  out  of  Lucy.  It  was  as 
soft  as  a  sigh. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  woman's  a 
witch,"  Chris  Knowles  burst  out  when  she 
heard  that,  "or  simply  stupid!" 

Neither  word  seemed  just  right  for  Lucy 
Blair,  Maggie  chided.  But  admittedly  she 
couldn't  think  of  one  that  was. 

The  girls  of  The  Crescent  stared  at  one  an- 
other speculatively.  After  a  moment  Liz 
Markham  said  dryly,  "Well,  girls,  if  we  haven't 
got  what  used  to  be  called  a  rift  in  the  lute, 
we've  clearly  got  what  you  might  call  a  wheeze 
in  the  merry-go-round." 

The  second  new  tenant  (they'd  almost  for- 
gotten about  No.  3  The  Crescent)  chose  that 
moment  to  begin  moving  in.  A  truck  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  house.  Furniture  was  un- 
loaded. It  all  looked  heavy  and  solid.  No 
visible  frills.  No  washer-dryer  combination, 
no  children's  toys. 

Liz  Markham's  expert  opinion :  "This  one's 
a  male-dominated  household.  And  I'll  bet  not 
one  where  he's  just  allowed  to  think  so!" 

But  it  was  Maggie  Anthony  who  discovered 
the  identity  of  the  new  owner — "somebody 
named  Crane." 

The  car  he  got  out  of  in  front  of  the  house 
wasn't,  somehow,  a  car  that  matched  up  with 
the  furniture  being  carried  in.  It  wasn't  heavy 
or  solid.  It  was  long  and  low  and  sleek. 

"H'm-m-m,"  Liz  Markham  said. 

The  new  owner  of  No.  3  was  dark,  reason- 
ably tall,  attractively  rangy. 

"H'm-m-m,"  Liz  said  again  thoughtfully. 
She  glanced  toward  the  house  (remembering 
the  furniture),  then  back  to  the  car  and  the 
man  himself.  "Solid  type,"  she  repeated  her 
original  judgment.  Liz  never  relinquished  a 
judgment.  She  did,  however,  add  an  amend- 
ment after  studying  the  car  again:  "With  a 
romantic  streak,  I'd  say." 

Maggie  peered  around  the  edge  of  a  curtain. 
She  gasped  and  her  brown  eyes  widened. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "it's— it's  "  She  dropped 

the  curtain  and  dashed  to  the  kitchen.  A 


moment  later  she  reappeared  carrying  a  copy 
of  Regional  Cookery  (American  Middle  West 
volume)  which  she  thrust  into  Liz's  hands. 
"It's  Martin  Crane!" 

Caught  unprepared,  Liz  blinked  down  at 
the  book.  Trish  Ames  stared,  Catt  Warburton 
looked  dubious. 

"It  is!"  Maggie  insisted,  eyes  bright  with 
excitement.  "Turn  the  book  over.  Look  at  the 
picture  on  the  back  of  the  jacket." 

They  did.  It  was.  At  least  it  certainly  looked 
like  the  same  man. 

"But  what's  he  doing  here?"  Liz  demanded. 
"Feeling  the  way  he  seems  to  feel  about 
suburbia?" 

"I  suppose  he's  got  to  live  somewhere," 
Trish  allowed.  "Maybe  his  wife  likes  the 
suburbs." 

"I  don't  see  any  sign  of  a  wife,"  Liz  said. 
"She's  probably  following  him  later,  with 
the  children." 
"I  don't  see  any  sign  of  children  either." 


'hy  else  would  a  man  live  in  the  suburbs?" 
Trish  asked  with  just  a  touch  of  sharpness. 
Her  question  was  ignored. 
"We  must  ask  him  for  dinner,"  Maggie 
said.  "He  won't  have  thought  of  shopping  for 
food,  not  on  his  first  day  in  a  new  place." 
All  the  girls  turned  to  look  at  her. 
"Why,  of  course,"  Liz  seconded  smoothly. 
"Several  dinners.  We  must  try  to  make  him 
feel  at  home.  He'll  be  lonely  until  his  family 
arrives." 

"Nothing  fancy,  of  course,"  Maggie  was 
saying.  "He  mustn't  think  we're  making  a 
special  thing  of  it."  Despite  the  warning 
words  her  brown  eyes  had  a  distant  look,  as  if 
she  were  already  whisking  eggs  for  her  shrimp 
souffle,  or  trying  the  effect  of  lime  instead  of 
lemon  with  the  caviar  and  cream  cheese. 

But  Martin  Crane  didn't  come  for  dinner 
that  night.  He  got  into  the  long  sleek  car  and 
drove  away.  No.  3  The  Crescent  was  still  dark 
when  Bob  and  Maggie  Anthony  and  Tom  and 
Liz  Markham  left  the  children  with  the  shared 
baby  sitter  and  drove  to  the  local  movie. 

It  wasn't  a  very  good  movie.  As  they  drove 
home  Liz  disposed  of  its  Technicolored  un- 
realities in  a  few  crisp  phrases. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Bob  said.  His  voice 
had  that  thoughtful  note  again,  Maggie 
noticed.  "I  didn't  think  it  was  that  bad.  A 
little  unreality  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the 
best  of  men.  The  heroine  was  pretty.  Sweet. 
You  know." 

Liz  snorted  delicately. 

"Reminded  me  of  Lucy  Blair  "  Bob  went 
on.  (There  was  sudden  silence  from  Liz. 
Maggie  hadn't  said  anything.)  Bob's  voice 
quickened  as  if  he  had  just  remembered  some- 
thing that  had  been  eluding  him.  "Do  you  re- 
member how  heroines  in  books  always  used 
to  be  entrancingly  pretty?"  he  asked.  "Hero- 
ines in  the  mythical-kingdom  thrillers  like 
Prisoner  of  Zenda — Princess  Flavia,  for  in- 
stance? They  weren't  described  as  beautiful. 
They  always  had  a  mouth  too  generously  wide 
for  classic  beauty,  or  a  brow  too  high.  But  they 
were  always  entrancingly  pretty." 

In  the  light  cast  by  a  passing  car  Maggie 
could  see  Bob  grinning  in  a  pleased  sort  of 
way.  "Now  I  remember  "  he  said.  "That's 
who  Lucy  Blair  reminds  me  of.  Not  Flavia; 
she  was  too  stately.  Beverly — Beverly  of 
Graustark!" 

That  did  it.  All  the  girls  knew  (these  days 
everybody  knows)  that  the  early  emotional 
attachments  of  a  boy's  life,  real  or  fictional,  re- 
tain for  him  forever  a  sort  of  mystical,  magic 
charm  quite  divorced  from  the  realities  of  his 
later  life,  cherished,  unaltered,  untouched.  Re- 
mote forever  from  pin  curls,  baby  bottles  and 
payments  on  the  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

A  definite  coolness  crept  into  the  girls'  rela- 
tions with  Lucy  Blair.  They  didn't  exclude  her, 
or  make  obvious  remarks.  They  didn't  com- 
plain when  their  husbands  ran  errands  for  her, 
or  brought  small  gifts  for  her  mannerly  chil- 
dren who  always  received  them  with  such 
warm  delight.  (Trish  Ames  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter, "When  they  can't  remember  their  own  chil- 
dren's birthdays  without  prompting!"  But  this 
was  excused  as  exaggeration  under  emotional 
stress.) 

Lucy  was  included  in  the  round  of  welcom- 
ing parties  for  Martin  Crane.  They  didn't  ask 
her  to  prepare  a  dinner— after  all,  Lucy  was 
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admittedly  no  cook.  But  they  felt  that  she  mi 
be  able  to  manage  a  predinner  cocktail  pa 

The  men  of  The  Crescent  were  dubi 
about  Crane.  "He  writes  cookbooks?"  lj 
Markham  asked  apprehensively.  "For  a 
ing  ?"  Despite  the  personable  picture  deco; 
ing  the  jackets  of  his  books,  the  men  w 
half  prepared  for  a  portly,  perhaps  evei 
twittery  Martin  Crane.  He  cleared  away  sn 
ideas  immediately. 

"I'm  a  construction  engineer,"  he  explaii 
to  Maggie.  "So  I  travel  a  lot.  I  wrote  a  bo 
It  turned  out  to  have  a  lot  about  food  in  ii 
lot  about  differences  in  the  way  people 
their  food  cooked.  Somehow  the  book  cauji 
on.  It  made  a  surprising  amount  of  mqni 
So  I  wrote  some  more  books.  Wouldn't  yiu 

Maggie  smiled  a  little  weakly.  Husband  B 
roared  with  sudden  laughter  and  pressed 
Martin  Crane  another  martini — pale  alrm 
to  silver  and  cold  enough  to  make  your  tec 
ache. 

"It  must  be  a  great  challenge  to  your  wif< 
Maggie  rallied.  "Having  a  husband  whojl 
such  an  expert  cook." 

Martin  Crane's  pleasant  expression  gave  \\ 
sign  of  having  heard  just  these  words  in  jii 
this  sequence  at  least  a  thousand  times. 

"No  wife,"  he  said  genially.  "Guess  I'  1st 
spent  too  much  time  traveling.  My  mot!  f.c: 
runs  the  house  when  she  can  spare  the  till 
from  her  job  in  New  York.  My  sister  is  awJ 
at  college  just  now.  Ann's  nineteen  and  s  L 
thinks  the  greatest  meal  in  the  world  is  it 
cheeseburger  and  a  malted  milk." 

Liz  Markham  moved  up  with  canap 
Nothing  fancy,  just  a  pate,  but  served  on  todl 
so  hot  and  so  crisp  it  must  have  been  brougJi 
from  the  kitchen  by  runner,  one  piece  at 
time.  Martin  Crane  took  one  and  raised  it 
his  lips.  Then  suddenly  he  froze,  mouth  O] 
eyes  slowly  widening. 

Lucy  Blair  stood  in  the  doorway.  Li| 
gilded  that  hair.  (Light  always  seemed  to  gn|: 
Lucy.)  That  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  dress  tl; 
color  and  texture  of  whipped  cream.  Slil:: 
looked  good  enough  to  eat.  She  looked  gocir: 
enough  to  make  you  forget  to  eat.  She  carriel. 
a  big  wooden  bowl  filled  with  cracked  ice  intiL 
which  was  thrust  an  assortment  of  celery  anjL- 
carrot  sticks.  It  added  a  nice  note  of  colotr* 
though  she  really  didn't  need  it. 

A  U 

lYs  if  hypnotized,  Martin  Crane  put  dow  '- 

the  crisp,  pate-\dden  toast  and  walked  acros  »; 
the  room  to  Lucy.  She  smiled  and  offered  hii  ay 
the  bowl.  Liz  Markham  said  later  that  ; 
looked  as  if  she  were  offering  him  somebody'*  i~r 
crown  jewels,  tax-free. 

"Have  some  celery?"  Lucy  murmured 

"Why— yes,"  said  Martin  Crane.  "Yes#B 
thank  you  very  much." 

"And,"  Liz  said,  "he  ate  half  that  bowl  o  t 
greenery  and  stuff  without  even  noticing  she' 
forgotten  to  bring  the  salt.  But  what  a  croppe 
she's  going  to  come" — Liz's  British-nove 
phrases  were  always  spoken  with  light  lilockflx'. 
ery — "when  he  finds  out  she  not  only  can' 
cook  but  regards  the  whole  matter  of  foot  I 
the  way  a  hospital  dietitian  regards  it." 

None  of  the  other  girls  lent  vocal  agreemen 
to  the  statement,  but  there  was  somehow  . 
feeling  that  it  cleared  the  air  to  have  somebodv  lit 
put  it  into  words. 

And  that's  the  way  it  was  for  the  early  days 
of  Martin  Crane's  residence  on  The  Crescent 
Nobody  was  surprised  at  Martin's  reaction  tc 
Lucy.  They  were  used  to  it  now.  It  was  Lucy| 
reaction  to  Martin  that  amazed  them  all.  Lucy 
bloomed  when  he  came  into  a  room  where  sr$ 
was.  She  listened  to  stories  of  his  travels  as  if 
they  were  the  Odyssey  and  she'd  never  heard 
of  it  before.  She  was  vague  and  dreamy-eyed  b 
when  he  wasn't  around.  Maggie  Anthony 
thought  wonderingly  that  Lucy  looked  and 
acted  like  a  sixteen-year-old  with  her  first  love. 

"  Married  at  eighteen,  much  older  man.  Never 
had  a  home  of  her  own  until  now."  Remember- 
ing Bob's  words  about  Lucy's  marriage, 
Maggie  felt  abruptly  uncomfortable  almost 
ashamed.  She  wasn't  sure  why.  It  was  as  if 
she'd  failed  to  understand  something  quite  sim- 
ple, something  she  should  have  seen  right  away. 
She  did  not  talk  to  the  other  girls  about  it. 

Hie  climactic  Crescent  dinner  was  Maggie's, 
of  course.  She  spent  days  achieving  its  casual 
excellence.  The  girls  decided  that  Lucy's  cock- 
tail party  should  come  first.  Even  if  it  turned 
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o  be  a  disaster,  Maggie's  dinner  would 
people  forget. 

cy  looked  (nobody  on  The  Crescent  was 
to  forget  the  phrase  by  now)  entranc- 
pretty  against  the  background  of  her 
and-blue  flowered  living  room.  Lucy's 
ren  said  polite  and  immediate  good  nights 
vanished  to  the  second  floor  with  the 
But  Lucy's  cocktails  were  too  sweet, 
had  forgotten  to  order  extra  ice  cubes, 
didn't  matter;  the  men  rounded  "Up  every 
:l:   ray 'on  The  Crescent  to  take  care  of  her 
ight.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  doing  it. 
ng,  Maggie  found  that  Lucy  had  left  the 
powder  out  of  the  dressing  for  the  chilled 
np.  She  added  it,  choosing  a  time  when 
)ther  girls  weren't  in  the  kitchen.  Tasting 
,  she  gave  up.  Lucy  had  also  forgotten 
iry  mustard  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be 
on  the  shelf. 

ne  saw  Liz  and  Trish  Ames  exchange  an- 
iatory  glances  when  Martin  Crane  came 
She  felt  again  that  uncomfortable  little 
ding  of  meanness.  What  was  happening 
lem  here  on  The  Crescent?  To  their  pride- 
mature  acceptance  of  reality? 
elpfully,  Liz  grasped  a  plate  of  canapes 
i  began  passing  them.  Heaven  only  knew 
it  Lucy  had  made  them  of,  Maggie  thought 
lelessly.  Peanut  butter,  probably.  They 
ie  soggy  as  used  blotting  paper.  Purpose- 
V,  directly,  Liz  moved  toward  Martin 
ne  with  those  dreadful  canapes  Lucy  had 
ie.  Lucy  herself  stood  smiling  at  Martin 
i  that  wondering,  young  girl's  look  of  love 
her  face,  unaware  of  approaching  doom. 
'he's  absolutely  guileless,  Maggie  thought 
denly  and  her  heart — or  maybe  it  was  her 
science— gave  an  odd  little  thump,  a  sort 
nudge.  She's  completely  vulnerable,  for 
ven's  sake!  Maggie's  vague  feeling  of 
nness  stopped  being  vague  all  of  a  sudden, 
ggie  found  that  she  was  mad.  She  didn't 
Liz  or  Catt  or  Trish  or  any  of  them.  She 
n't  like  herself. 
Like  a  very  small  rescuing  army  (with  hair 
J  eyelashes  that  curled  in  an  enviable  up- 
rd  sweep)  Maggie  marched  across  the  room 
d  snatched  the  tray  of  soggy  canapes  from 
's  hand  before  Martin  could  take  one.  Lyes 
pping,  she  demanded   Liz's  immediate 
sence  in  the  kitchen.  Catt  was  already 
re,  whispering  to  Trish  and  Chris.  Maggie 
:arded  them  with  no  favor. 
'I'm  ashamed  of  you!"  She  whipped  the 
rds  across  their  amazed  faces.  (Differences 
opinion  on  The  Crescent  were  always  set- 
\d  in  words  of  thought  and  reason.)  "I'm 
named  of  me  too."  She  tossed  the  tired 
napes  into  the  garbage  can,  letting  the  lid 
ing  an  accompaniment  to  her  anger.  "We're 
nasty  lot.  We  aren't  even  honestly  jealous." 
The  girls  bristled.  Chris  Knowles  tossed  her 
d,  Italian-cut  bangs  and  opened  her  mouth 
refute  the  charge.  Maggie  refused  to  be 
tterrupted. 

"We  wanted  to  see  Lucy  hurt  and  embar- 
ssed,  didn't  we?  We  wanted  Martin  Crane 
I'  see  it.  We  wanted  our  husbands  to  see  it 
ko.  What  could  you  call  that  but  jealousy?" 
Nobody  answered  right  away.  Then  Liz 
irugged.  "You  could  call  it  human  nature,  I 
uess,"  she  said.  There  was  a  ghost  of  a  smile 
n  her  face. 
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TAaggie  didn't  deny  that.  She  went  on  less 
eatedly  because  something  was  becoming  a 
hole  lot  clearer  to  her.  "Lucy  is  in  love  with 
lartin.  He  is  certainly  attracted  to  her.  Why 
o  anything  to  spoil  that?  Why  not  help  it 
long?  He's  just  what  Lucy  needs — a  man  of 
er  own !" 

The  girls  saw  it  clearly,  too,  then.  All  but 
iz.  (Maybe  it  was  just  that  she  saw  it  more 
learly  than  they  did.) 

"That  particular  man,"  she  said  tartly, 
happens  to  earn  his  living — or  most  of  it — 
'riting  books  about  food.  What  Lucy  knows 
r  cares  about  food  could  be  engraved  on  the 
ead  of  a  carrot.  A  small  carrot." 

That  was  true  enough  to  be  met  with 
loughtful  silence.  At  last  Maggie  drew  her- 
:lf  up  and  delivered  a  considered  verdict. 

"He  doesn't  have  to  know,"  she  said  firmly. 

Not  tonight,  anyway.  We'll  let  him  think  " 

he  hesitated,  and  not  all  of  the  note  of  re- 
unciation  could  be  kept  out  of  her  voice, 
iut  she  went  bravely  on.  "Help  me,  quickly. 
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We'll  bring  my  dinner  over  here  "  She  saw 

dawning  admiration  in  the  girls'  eyes,  as  if 
they  thought  she  had  outdone  herself  in  ma- 
ture acceptance  of  reality. 

If  Martin  Crane  thought  it  strange  that  five 
couples  disappeared  from  the  party,  he  didn't 
say  so.  And  if  Lucy  thought  that  her  neighbors 
had  suddenly  gone  mad,  rushing  off  with  ex- 
cuses about  important  phone  calls  or  chil- 
dren's sniffles,  leaving  her  with  Maggie's  din- 
ner to  serve  to  Martin  all  alone,  she  didn't  say 
so  either.  What  five  hungry  husbands  had  to 
say  was  never  a  matter  of  record. 

The  girls  began  to  worry  a  little  later.  After 
all,  as  Liz  said,  they  had  compounded  a  fraud. 
They  knew  quite  well  how  important  mutual 
interests  and  aims  are  to  a  marriage.  If  Martin 
proposed  to  Lucy  in  ignorance,  what  would 
happen  when  he  found  out  the  truth? 

Lights  burned  late  in  No.  7  The  Crescent. 
But  when  Martin  finally  went  home  to  No.  3, 
Maggie  slipped  across  the  lawn  and  tapped 
at  Lucy's  door.  After  a  moment  Lucy  opened 
it.  Lucy  looked  dreamy,  a  little  drunk— but 
only  with  happiness,  since  whole  pitchers  and 
glasses  of  those  too-sweet  cocktails  still  stood 
untouched  in  the  flowery  living  room. 

Maggie  had  that  queer  feeling  again,  almost 
a\  if  she  should  reach  out  and  pat  Lucy's 
blond  head  the  way  you'd  pat  a  child's.  She 
didn't  even  regret  any  longer  having  sacrificed 
her  wonderful  dinner,  her  chance  to  leave  her 
mark  on  American  regional  cookery.  She 
didn't  ask  in  words  what  she  had  come  to  ask. 
She  simply  looked  at  Lucy  and  raised  her  eye- 
brows in  silent  question. 

With  perfect  understanding  Lucy  nodded. 

Maggie  stepped  inside  and  closed  the  door. 
She  found  herself  babbling  the  foolish  sort  of 
thing  you  do  babble  at  a  time  like  this. 

"How  wonderful!  So  very  happy  for  you. 
We  must  tell  the  others — no,  of  course  we 
mustn't  at  this  time  of  night.  How  silly.  Oh, 
Lucy,  how  wonderful!" 

Lucy  seemed  to  find  the  babbling  perfectly 
adequate.  She  smiled,  looking  like  a  little  girl 
on  Christmas  morning.  If  there  was  a  word 
for  Lucy  Blair,  Maggie  thought,  it  almost  had 
to  be  "loving."  Lucy  just  didn't  seem  to  have 
a  pose  or  a  pretension  to  her  name.  No  won- 
der they  hadn't  understood  her  at  first. 

With  some  diffidence  Maggie  asked,  "The 
dinner,  was  it  all  right?" 

She  had  to  repeat  the  question;  Lucy  didn't 
seem  to  hear  her. 

"What?"  Lucy  asked  vaguely.  "Oh,  dinner. 

Yes   "  She  hesitated,  thought  a  minute. 

then  looked  stricken  as  she  remembered. 
"Oh,  Maggie  .  .  .  Maggie,  I'm  so  sorry!  I'm 

afraid  we  "  She  stopped,  lost  in  memory, 

smiled  again  and  blushed  a  faint  rosy  pink. 
"We  never  did  get  round  to  eating  any  dinner!" 

For  one  horrible  moment  Maggie  Anthony 
thought  about  the  hours  she'd  worked  to  per- 
fect that  dinner:  the  pride  she'd  felt  in  the 
deep  amber  clarity  of  the  consomme;  the 
ducks  browned  to  oiled-paper  crispness  and 
basted  with  the  sauce  that  still  perfumed  her 
kitchen  with  the  memory  of  bitter  orange  and 
fragrant  herbs;  the  deep  apple  tart  with  its 
folds  of  sour  cream  streaked  with  brown  sugar 

and  dusted  with  And  her  smug,  indignant 

speech  to  the  girls.  .  .  .  Maggie  felt  like  a  fool. 
She  laughed.  It  was  the  only  thing  she  could 
do.  She  laughed  until  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Jolted  from  her  dream  world,  Lucy  stared. 
She  flickered  a  little  smile.  Then  she  laughed 
too.  They  laughed  together  until  Maggie 
choked  and  headed  for  the  kitchen  to  get  a 
glass  of  water. 

Lucy  filled  a  glass  for  her,  turned  in  time  to 
see  Maggie's  tear-wet  gaze  fall  on  the  still- 
covered  pots,  pans  and  bowls  containing  the 
dinner  planned  for  Martin  Crane.  After  a 
moment  Maggie  raised  her  eyes  to  Lucy, 
standing  there  in  the  dress  that  looked  like 
whipped  cream,  with  the  light  gilding  her  hair. 

"Beverly,"  Maggie  said  weakly,  making  no 
sense  to  Lucy  at  all.  "Beverly  of  Graustark!" 
The  laughter  rose  again,  leav  ing  her  breathless. 
She  guessed  Martin  Crane  must  have  read  the 
same  books  Bob  read.  She  guessed  maybe 
they  all  read  the  same  books.  In  a  mythical 
kingdom,  who  ever  bothered  about  cooking? 

For  just  a  second  Maggie  felt  curiously 
close  to  a  great  truth.  A  great  truth  that  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  reality.  END 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.,  what  Hunts  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Pot  Roast!" 

"Here  is  a  verv  special.  Old-Country  dish  that  I  am  proud  to  serve  on  Sundays.  But  to 
get  this  wonderful  flavor.  I  always  make  it  with  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste.  Hunt's  is  so  full 
of  flavor,  so  rich  and  thick,  you  spoon  it  out." 


1  2-lb.  chuck  pot  roast 
(about  2-inches  thick 

1  clove  garlic,  quartered 

2  lablesp.  pure  vegetable 
oil,  such  as  ^  esson 

2  tablesp.  butler 

1  elove  garlic,  minced 


1  small  union,  chopped 

2  teasp.  oregauo 
1  teasp.  thyme 

1  teasp.  basil 

'/s  teasp.  cinnamon 

I  teasp.  -alt 

1  j  teasp.  pepper 


2  6-oz.  cans 

Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 


I  lb.  spaghetti, 
uncooked 

Grated  Parmesan 
or  Romano  cheese 


Make  4  slits  in  roast,  and  insert  quarters  of  garlic.  Tie  meat  if  necessary  to  hold  shape.  Heat 
oil  and  butter  in  large  kettle.  Brown  meat  slowly  on  all  sides.  Remove  meat  and  lower  heat. 
Add  minced  garlic  and  next  7  seasonings.  Cook  gently  about  5  minutes,  being  careful  not  to 
burn.  Return  meat.  Mix  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  with  water,  and  pour  over  meat.  Bring  to  a 
full  boil.  Lower  heat  and  cover  loosely.  Simmer  slowly  about  2  hours,  turning  meat  occasion- 
ally. When  meat  is  tender  and  sauce  thickened,  cook  spaghetti.  Drain  and  put  in  large,  shallow 
dish.  Cover  with  most  of  the  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  cheese,  and  mix  lightly.  Serve  with  remaining 
sauce  and  sliced  meat.  Makes  about  6  servings.  Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerton.  Calitornic 


Hunt  ...for  the  best 
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IOWA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES  STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS  AND  DEDUCTIONS 

CHECK  NUMBER 


VOID  A 


Iowa  Electric  Ligh 

CEDAR  RA 


PERIOD  ENDING 

Sept 
16, 60 

REGULAR 

OVERTIME 

EARNINGS 

$96 

00 

$15.60 

Sill  60 

PAYROLL  DEDUCTIONS 


F.  I.  C.  A.  TAX  WITHHELD 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  WITHHELD 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 


CEDAR  RAPIDS  COMMUNITY  CHEST 


8 


35 


70 


22  05 


PAY 

TO 
THE 
ORDER 
OF 


Donald  Dean  Brans 


To  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

^     CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 


VOID  AFT 


jfc  \\\     £)Q  week,3  Pa5  che<*  reads  899.55,  though  Don 

'  averages  $111.60  in  Balar)  plus  overtime  before  taxes  are 

taken  out.  The  $8.70  deducted  for  income  lax  and  the  S.U5  withheld  (from  the  firsl 
$4800  of  his  salary)  lor  Social  Security  are  part  of  almosl  one  seventh  of  Don's  in- 
come  thai  goes  to  the  government  in  one  kind  of  tax  or  another  and  returns  to  the 
Brims  famil)  in  the  form  of  schools,  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  fire  and  police  protection. 
Steadil)  on  the  rise,  I  nited  States  family  incomes  are  up  16  per  cent  since  1946. 


HOW  AMERICA 


Can  the  average  American  live  on  what  he  earns?  Must  his  wife 

hold  a  job,  or  can  she  help  more  watching  the  budget  at  home? 

Can  he  buy  a  house  and,  if  so,  how  much  house  can  he  afford? 

Can  a  second  car  be  an  economy? 

Which  works  better,  paying  cash  or  buying  on  time? 

What  appliances  does  a  mother  need  for  best  family  efficiency? 

Begin  the  fascinating  new  series,  How  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY- 

todays  development  of  the  Journal's  best-read,  best-loved, 

internationally  known  series,  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES. 


How 
the  Brunses 
spend  their 
weekly 
paycheck 


SPENDS  ITS 


The  way 
the  money 
goes 


Today,  any  wife  and  mother  is  the  manager  of  a  small  business — a  family 
business.  Buying  a  house;  choosing  appliances,  clothing,  food  and  furniture; 
investing;  saving;  keeping  informed  about  goods  and  services  in  an  economy 
where  production  is  expected  to  rise  by  50  per  cent. 

For  all  our  readers  who  form  a  new  managerial  class,  the  Journal  has  created 
a  compelling  timely  series,  How  America  Spends  Its  Money. 

Each  month,  one  American  family's  finances  will  be  taken  apart  and  put  back 
together  again  before  your  eyes.  You'll  meet  smart  money  managers  and  foolish 
spenders.  You  will  see  how  people  who  could  be  your  neighbors  or  yourself  use 
or  abuse  their  resources. 

Follow  this  series,  get  acquainted  with  these  families,  study  the  budgets  and 
the  plans.  Study  our  financial  counselor's  basic  reasoning.  In  the  next  six  montbs 
or  a  year  you  may  learn  more  about  managing  your  own  family's  money  than 
you  would  learn  from  a  course  in  economics. 


Don  Bruns  earns  a  total  of  $5803.20  a  year.  That  figure  is  the  mid-point  in  annual  income 
for  America's  44,000,000  families.  One  half  of  America  earns  between  $3000  and  $7000  a 
year;  below  and  above  this  middle-income  bracket  one  fourth  of  America  makes  less  than 
$3000  and  one  fourth  makes  more  than  $7000.  The  Brunses'  major  weekly  expenditures  are: 

 ■■  $27.83 


FOOD 

HOUSING  including  utilities,  mortgage  and  loan  payments 
TRANSPORTATION  including  car  payments 
INCOME  TAXES 

MEDICAL  CARE,  MEDICAL  INSURANCE,  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  (principally  to  church) 
OTHER  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
APPAREL 

READING,  RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION 
PERSONAL  CARE 


31.45 
16.43 
12.41 
5.42 
7*1? 

3.62 
4.39 
1.66 


1.22 


Alice  Bruns's  weekly  supermarket  receipl  is  stamped  $21.88 —  ^111  ^0 
and  43  cents  of  thai  i^  2  per  cent  sales  tax.  Don's  and  the  chil-  '  * 
dren's  lunches  aw  a\  from  home  add  another  $5.95  a  week,  accounting  for  the  one  fourth 
of  their  pay  check  that  the  Brunses  spend  to  feed  the  family.  This  the  national  aver- 
age for  food  in  their  income  bracket.  The  family  's  next  gfeatesl  expense  is  their  house. 
Though  the  Brunses  spend  onl  y  one  fourth  of  their  income  for  shelter.  Americans  gener- 
ally lav  out  fullv  one  third.  Pa)  ing  for  a  new  car  is  the  third  major  expenditure  this  year. 


4* 


MONEY 

The  Don  Bruns  story 


By  CONRAD  BROWN 

On  a  warm  summer's  evening  eleven  years  ago  Don  and  Alice 
Bruns,  newly  wed.  decided  to  build  their  own  house — with  their 
own  hands. 

A  $70  rent  receipt  Alice  had  found  in  the  mail  that  morning 
had  provided  the  stimulus.  Seventy  dollars  for  an  airless  two- 
room  apartment,  almost  half  her  husband's  take-home  pay  their 
first  month  together,  and  what  to  show  for  it? 

When  Don  came  home  late  in  the  afternoon  from  the  store 
where  lie  clerked.  Alice  handed  him  the  bitter  slip  of  paper.  Me 
stared  at  it  only  a  moment.  Then  without  a  word  he  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  out  to  the  street  where  their  twelve-year- 
old  jalopy  stood.  Don  drove  her  through  the  outskirts  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  his  destination  a  certain  short  rural  lane.  Where  it 
ended,  a  peaceful  pasture  dipping  to  a  gurgling  brook  lay 
against  a  vast  low  an  cornfield.  Sheep  grazed  here  in  the  shade  of 
enormous  oaks.  k&  a  boj  of  fifteen,  Don  had  cut  home  across 


this  pasture  daily  at  the  end  of  his  paper  route.  Seeing  it  in  all 
seasons  and  every  kind  of  weather,  he  had  come  to  love  this 
place.  Over  the  intervening  years  its  image  had  often  invaded 
his  consciousness,  lie  had  long  since  told  himself,  "This  is 
where  I  want  to  live." 

Having  parked  the  car  and  run  ahead  of  her  down  the  lane, 
Don  was  excitedly  pacing  off  the  dimensions  of  a  house  when 
Alice  caught  up  with  him.  A  giant  oak  rose  in  majesty  right 
where  he  wanted  to  build.  Alice  helped  him  take  its  measure. 
She  might  have  gasped  had  she  guessed  the  two  of  them  would 
soon  be  digging  out  its  roots  with  pick  and  shovel.  As  their  arms 
encircled  it  from  either  side,  Alice  laid  her  face  against  its  bark. 
The  sturdiness  of  this  great  tree  bespoke  the  purpose  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  man  whose  finger  tips  just  touched  her  own. 

And  Mice  Bruns's  heart  leaped  to  join  her  husband's  in  his 
dream. 
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e  avation  and  grubbing  out  trees  and  stumps  that  stood  in  tbe  way. 
vas  a  staggering  undertaking. 

I  "We  just  didn't  have  money  to  hire  anybody  to  do  the  work.  It  was 
ier  do  it  ourselves  or  wait  until  we  had  the  money,"  Don  explains, 
id  waiting  was  impossible  if  we  were  going  to  get  out  from  under 
I  rent  before  the  snow  flew." 

To  clear  their  land  and  get  the  excavation  dug,  the  Brunses  worked 
hts,  often  until  midnight.  "I  picked  and  Alice  shoveled,"  Don  re- 
Is  all  too  vividly.  "We  had  to  use  kerosene  lanterns  since  we  didn't 
re  electricity." 

Now  it  was  getting  colder.  Both  Alice's  hands  and  his  were  so 
mped  and  sore  they  bled.  Don  had  been  optimistically  planning  to 
a  bank  loan  to  buy  materials  for  the  foundation,  but  the  probability 
it  a  bank  would  loan  him  enough  looked  very  slim.  He  was  worried, 
>ugli  far  from  desperate.  Then  suddenly  Alice's  father,  without  fan- 
e  or  fuss,  stepped  in  and  bought  the  cement  blocks  and  hired  a 
cklayer  to  help  them  lav  up  the  walls  of  the  cellar.  Her  father  told 


served  for  five  years  as  the  roof  of  the  basement  house  that  the  Brunses 
moved  into  in  December. 

"We  got  ourselves  a  little  balsam  Christmas  tree  that  year.  We 
didn't  have  any  lights  for  it,  but  we  made  a  few  decorations  and  it 
looked  real  pretty.  It  was  a  symbol  of  our  happiness,"  Alice  remembers. 
She  was  just  nineteen. 

Now  the  Brunses  settled  in  and  started  paying  off  both  the  land  and 
the  money  they  had  borrowed  in  small  bank  loans  to  fix  up  the  base- 
ment and  put  in  a  simple  basic  bathroom  and  a  ductless  gas  furnace. 
During  this  time  they  worked  on  their  land,  leveling  out  the  back 
yard  and  filling  in  the  front.  Road  builders  in  the  area  heard  about 
this  plucky  couple  and  presented  them  with  60  free  loads  of  dirt.  Thus 
they  were  able  to  fill  in  their  front  yard  up  to  a  level  with  the  street. 

"We  were  dying  to  get  it  done,  get  it  livable,  make  it  as  presentable 
on  the  outside  as  we  possibly  could,"  says  Alice.  "We  just  made  up 
our  minds  that  if  we  had  to  live  in  a  cellar  we  were  going  to  have  a 
place  that  we  didn't  have  to  be  ashamed  of." 


BUILDING  AND  LIVING 


Alice:  "My  ability  to  sew  saves  many  dollars — /  made  the 
girls'  winter  coats  and  most  of  their  skirts  and  dresses.  .  .  . 
Picnics  together  will  give  our  children  memoj-ies  of  shared 
family  fun  and  love.'''' 


lem  a  house  is  never  any  better  than  its  foundation  and  he  just 
anted  to  make  sure  the  walls  went  up  plumb.  But  in  truth  he  was 
orried  about  these  youngsters.  The  first  frost  had  arrived  and  he 
anted  to  see  them  under  their  own  roof  before  it  got  any  colder. 

Don's  father  (a  painting  teacher  in  the  public  schools)  and  his 
ounger  brother  came  out  to  help  mix  mortar  and  pass  the  blocks. 
Ip  went  the  walls.  On  went  the  subfloor  of  the  future  house,  which 


"We  were  so  eager  to  keep  going,"  adds  Don,  "that  when  I  bought 
a  sink  I  just  grabbed  some  crating  the  furnace  came  in  and  built  a  four- 
legged  stand.  I  put  some  boards  on,  glued  down  a  piece  of  linoleum 
and  recessed  the  sink  in  the  top  of  it.  That's  what  we  used." 

At  Thanksgiving  time,  not  quite  a  year  after  they  had  moved  into  the 
basement  house,  Linda,  the  first  of  two  daughters,  was  born.  The 
second,  Dianne,  came  along  less  than  a  year  later. 


HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  \JO\EV  (Gmtinu.vl) 


"We  had  decided  that  living  in  a  hasement  house  was  no  reason  to 
wait  for  a  family.  We  wanted  children  while  we  were  young  and  could 
enjoy  them  and  they  could  enjoy  us." 

Alice  had  her  babies  easily.  Each  time  Don  has  heen  allowed  by  the 
forward-looking  hospital  to  stand  by  her  in  the  labor  room.  Blue  Cross 
covered  all  but  $6  of  the  cost  of  the  birth  of  the  first  child  and  all  but 
$11  of  the  second. 

Still,  financially  speaking,  "we  were  set  back,"  Don  admits  today.  In 
the  fall  of  1951  he  was  still  making  only  $45  a  week  clerking  in  a  Cedar 
Rapids  retail  store.  It  was  nearly  four  years  before  the  Brunses  could 
get  the  decks  cleared  again  to  start  the  house  they  dreamed  about. 

Finally,  when  the  day  came  in  1955  that  the 
Brunses  were  out  of  debt,  Don  found  to  his 
frustration  that  people  who  lend  money  to  build 
houses  just  don't  do  so  on  the  strength  of  a 
mere  sheet  of  paper,  no  matter  how  good  the 
plan,  especially  if  the  owner  intends  to  do  his 
own  building.  In  whal  sounded  to  Don  lik>  a 
cart-before-the-horse  proposition,  he  was  told 
by  the  officers  of  the  Bohemian  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  that  if  he  could  somehow  get 
llic  shell  of  liis  house  up  himself.  lhe\  would 
h  nd  him  the  money  to  pay  for  the  shell  and  to 
finish  the  house. 

I  ion  ran  around  to  his  lumber  dealer  and  pul 
il  up  In  him.  The  de;iler  was  acquainted  with 
Don,  liked  him,  knew  he  was  capable  ol  follow- 
ing through  with  his  [Jan.  and  agreed  to  »i\e 

him  90  days  to  pa)  for  enough  lumber  to  pul 
up  the  sides  and  the  rool , 

Working  like  beavers,  Don  and  Alice,  with 
some  minor  help  from  relatives,  cut  and 
carried  lumber  and  drove  nails  till  their  arms 
ached.  They  fell  into  bed  at  night  racked  with 
fatigue.  (  Mire  figures  she  must  have  pounded 
home  well  over  her  own  weight  in  nails  since  she 
started  on  the  house.  She  says,  "My  biceps  got 
embarrassing!")  But  the  frame  was  completed 
and  the  rool  was  on  long  before  the  90  days 
were  up. 

\  man  from  the  Bohemian  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  appraised  the  house,  and  the 
Brunses  were  granted  a  mortgage  of  $4500,  at 
5  per  cent  interest  with  monthly  payments  of 
.$30.83  (plus  property  taxes  and  insurance)  for 
15  years.  Thenceforth  it  was  smooth  sailing. 

Says  Don,  "It  didn't  matter  whether  it  was 
driving  nails  or  picking  up  a  shovel  and 
moving  some  dirt,  we  just  kept  going.  If  we  didn't 
have  scaffolds  wemadeoui  own  scaffolds.  If  we 
needed  a  certain  piece  of  hardware  and  we  didn't 
happen  to  have  it  on  hand  at  the  moment,  we 
sidetracked  that  job  and  went  on  to  something 
else  that  we  could  do  with  the  material  that 
we  had." 

What  were  the  forces  that  drove  the  Brunses 
to   build    their  own    house?   With  mass- 


produced  housing  going  up  all  over  America,  isn't  the  family  that 
builds  with  its  own  hands  something  of  an  anachronism  in  the  mid- 
twentieth  centurv?  Not  in  Iowa.  Takine  the  bride  to  live  in  her  new- 
house  while  it's  still  being  built  is  an  entrenched  tradition  in  the  U.S. 
heartland,  stemming  straight  from  pioneer  days.  The  Brunses'  own 
answer: 

"We  had  to  build  our  house,  if  we  were  going  to  have  one;  we 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  one." 

n  Don's  salary  of  $45  a  week  at  the  time  they  were  married,  the 
Brunses  had  decided  saving  up  enough  money  for  a  down  pay-  X 
ment  on  a  new  house  could  take  forever.  At  the  rent  they  were  paying  « 


o 


INTRODUCING  A  NEW  SERVICE  The  family  chosen  each  month  for  the  Journal's  new 
feature,  How  America  Spends  Its  Money,  will  be  given  an  expert  analysis  of  its 
economic  situation  by  a  financial  counselor  nationally  known  in  this  field.  This 
month's  counselor  is  Frances  Lomas  Feldman,  consultant  on  family  finances  of  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America  and,  since  1954,  associate  professor  of  social 
work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  A  professional  in  social  work  for 
many  years,  she  has  been  caseworker,  consultant,  administrator,  author  and  edu- 
cator, advising  and  guiding  people  of  all  economic  levels  and  circumstances. 


What  is  Reasonable  Financial 
Protection  for  My  Family?" 

I  J  Don  Bruns  can  find  $12.45  a  month  to  add 
to  his  present  insurance 

he  can  protect  his  family  adequately.  Here  s  how  . 

By  FRANCES  LOMAS  FELDMAN 


I  asked  the  Brunses  bow  they  hoped  i«>  meet 
emergencies,  like  a  child'*  sudden  illness  or  a 
major  appliance  breakdown.  Don  stoutly  an- 
swered, "Oh,  we'd  manage!"  but  Uice  jusl 
wished. 

I  In-  Brunses  have  always  managed,  ~<>  natu- 
rally Don  is  confident .  Rut  confidence  needs  un- 
derpinning, for  the  family's  greatesl  need  for 
protection  span-  these  years  when  children  and 
family  expenses  grow  faster  than  Don's  income. 

Though  the  Brunses  have  good  protection  in 
certain  areas,  in  others  the)  are  highly  vulner- 
able. Vulnerability  lies  in  overtime  pa)  that  can 
drop  or  stop  without  warning.  It  lies  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cash  reserve.  It  lies  in  the  lack  of  dis- 
ability insurance  to  guard  against  temporary 
income  loss.  And  it  lies,  perhaps  most  of  all,  in 
the  inadequate  provision  for  suhsislence  living 
if  Don  should  die. 

Blue  Cross  coverage  (which  Don's  company 
pays  part  of)  does  provide  nominal  protection 
against  accident  and  health  hazard.  A  $10,000 
personal-liability  policy  protects  the  family 
against  injury  claims.  The  Brunses'  new  house 
is  protected  against  fire  and  wind  damage  up  to 
sitOOO.  They  have  a  growing  equity  in  l>oth  their 
house  and  the  extra  land  they  own.  And  this 
promising  voting  man's  steadily  increasing 
earning  capacity  is  still  another  asset  not  to  he 
overlooked. 

Don,  who  has  held  his  job  for  six  years,  is  a 
skilled  technician.  As  such,  he  is  representative 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force.  This 
group's  rate  of  unemployment  is  only  half  as 
ureal  as  that  of  semiskilled  ;<nd  unskilled  work- 
ers. Maximum  family  income  is  generally  not 
attained  in  Vmerica  until  the  husband  is  be- 
tween  15  and  54.  Don.  who  is  .'{.{.  can  expect. 


therefore,  that  his  earning  power  will  continue 
to  rise. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  protection  for  the  family  il' 
Don  should  die  that  the  Brunses'  dike  seei  - 
n  taker  than  it  need  be.  Although  there  is  credit 
life  insurance  on  t  he  automobile-purchase  loasi 
(meaning  that  the  outstanding  balance  is  au- 
tomatically paid  off  if  Don  should  die)  and  the 
home-improvement  loan  is  similarly  covered, 
there  is  no  life  insurance  of  this  kind  on  the 
13956  still  owing  on  the  mortgage.  As  things 
stand  now,  were  Don  to  die,  Alice  could  count 
on  only  $2500  from  the  proceeds  of  Don's  20- 
I'aymeiit  Life  insurance  policy .  It  would  he  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  Alice  to  manage  on  Social 
Security  benefits  while  learning  to  become  both 
mother  and  family  provider,  and  she  would 
have  little  hope  of  keeping  the  house. 

The  Brunses'  life-insurance  setup  obviously 
needs  attention.  Since  Don  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  people  too  pressed  to  save  money  volun- 
tarily, the  "compulsory"  savings  aspect  of 
Ordinary  ("Whole")  Life  insurance  seems  the 
best  answer  to  his  long-range  savings  require- 
ments. We  had  New  York  life-insurance  experts 
Theodore  L.  Mander,  C.L.U.  (stands  for  Char- 
tered Life  Underwriter),  and  Albert  J.  Ham- 
merle,  C.L.U. ,  work  out  a  program  for  the 
Brunses. 

If  Don  should  die  now.  Social  Security  would 
pay  the  family  a  maximum  of  $254  a  month 
until  the  second-oldest  child  reached  18  (based 
on  maximum  contributions  by  Don  to  Social 
Security  )  and  $174  a  month  until  the  youngest 
child  became  II!  in  1972.  Mice  would  then  he  12 
years  old.  From  that  year  until  she  reached  (>2. 
Social  Securit)  would  pay  her  nothing,  for  like 
many   women  whose  children  no  longer  need 


it  the  time,  there  just  wasn't  anything  left  over  after  necessities.  They 
|ere  barely  able  to  make  the  land  payments  until  they  had  moved  out 
(f  their  apartment. 

The  Brunses'  monthly  mortgage  payments  didn't  start  until  they 
had  finished  paying  for  their  land  and  had  actually  been  living  on 
it  for  five  years.  When  they  did  begin,  these  were,  at  $30.83,  less  than 
ialf  what  the  average  American  householder  pays  in  the  Brunses'  in- 
'ome  bracket. 

The  Brunses  will  have  their  mortgage  paid  in  ten  years — not  in  two 
ecades  or  three,  as  with  most  contracts  for  builder-built  houses, 
'hey  avoided  thousands  of  dollars  in  interest  that  they  would  have 


1EAKD0WN  OF  MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES  OF  DON  BRUNS  FAMILY 

COME  TAXES  (Federal  $37.70,Social  Security  $12.00,State  $4.0?)  $53.77 

LFE  INSURANCE  6.35 

CNTRIBUTIONS  (principally  to  church)  31.05 

SOD  (including  mi lk, cleaning  supplies, Don's  lunches)  120.60 
■USING  (Mortgage  payment  $30.83,Property  tax  $9.17 
[property  insurance  $3. 65, Home -improvement  loan  payment  $57.50 

■Furniture  $9.50, Utilities— gas, electricity,water,phone  $25.62)  136.27 

lOTHING  (including  shoe  repairs, dry  cleaning)  19.06 

■DICAL  CARE  (Health  insurance  $7.00, Medical  and  dental  $10.12)  17.12 
IaNSPORTATION  (Car  operation  $10.00, Car  payments  $55.50 
I Car  insurance  $5.68; 
IVANCEMENT  (including  textbooks, vacation) 
(RSONAL  CARE  (including  haircuts, cosmetics) 
CHER  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 


w; 


71.18 
7.20 
5.30 

15.70 


;m,  Alice  would  presumably  take  a  job.  \l  62 
would  start  receiving  payments  again  of  a 
tie  over  $87  a  month  for  the  rest  of  her  life — 
less  if  she  were  working  and  earned  over 
00  a  year. 

Jut  if  she  were  suddenly  widowed  today, 
ce's  essential  needs  would  be  these  (based  on 
rages  for  families  with  three  children  in  the 
lunses'  middle-income  bracket):  First,  an 
equate  sum  for  "final"  expenses  for  burial. 
Mlieal  costs  and  outstanding  bills.  Second. 
KM)  in  cash  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  Third, 
nily  income  (until  the  children  are  18  and 
n  shift  for  themselvesj'of  8300  a  month — $254 
that  via  Social  Security — which  is  subsist- 
ce  level  based  on  the  Brunses"  current 
onthly  expenditures  as  broken  down  above, 
urth,  income  of  $87  a  month  for  Alice  during 
e  no-Social-Security-payment  years  between 
and  62. 

(To  meet  Alice's  essential  needs  in  case  of  his 
ath,  Don  might  well  consider  carry  ing  more 
insurance.  Buying  $19,500  more  seems 
thin  the  realm  of  possibility.  What  type? 
dinary  Life  seems  his  best  choice,  the  kind  in 
lich  cash  value  builds  up  as  premiums  are 
id,  the  best  kind  for  people  who  find  it  diffi- 
It  to  save.  But  since  Don's  budget  may  not 
rmit  allocating  enough  money  to  purchase 
this  on  the  Ordinary  Life  plan  immediately, 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  dilute  the  savings 
pect  of  this  purchase  temporarily  with  some 
rm  (no  savings  feature)  insurance — which  is 
le  lowest-cost  form  of  life  insurance. 
First  of  all.  Don  should  take  a  hard  look  at  his 
rrent  insurance  plan.  His  82500  20-Payment 
ife  policy  might  well  be  changed  into  a  $2500 
rdinary  Life  one  with  his  own  insurance  com- 
iny .  The  new  one  could  be  written  as  if  he  had 
iken  it  out  at  age  19,  the  age  he  took  out  the 
d  one — with  a  consequent  low  premium  rate 


$483.60 


of  only  $37.80  a  y  ear.  He  presently  pay  s  876.20  a 
year  for  the  same  protection.  If  he  makes  this 
change  he  will  get  a  cash  refund  of  8425.  He 
really  ought  to  look  on  this  money  as  Bruns 
family  funds  long  since  allocated  to  life-insur- 
ance protection  and  reinvest  .$281  of  it  to  pay  10 
years'  payments  in  advance  on  the  changed 
policy  (a  $97  saving  this  way  instead  of  paying 
premiums  month  by  month).  If  he  wanted  to, 
Don  could  use  the  rest  of  that  refund  for  a  run- 
ning start  in  buying  the  additional  insurance 
so  vitally  needed  to  protect  his  family. 

With  a  salary  (at  the  U.  S.  mid-point)  of 
S5800  a  year,  Don  should  consider  purchasing 
$6500  more  Ordinary  Life  insurance  and  $13,000 
of  what's  known  as  "Convertible  Term  Bider." 
This  issimply  the  least  expensiveTerm  life  insur- 
ance available,  lowest  because  it's  tacked  onto 
Ordinary  as  a  "rider."  Instead  of  paying  $19.05 
a  quarter  as  he  does  presently  for  a  mere  $2500 
of  protection,  Don  would  start  pay  ing  $18.80  a 
month  under  this  plan  for  $22,000  worth  of  pro- 
tection, enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the 
spot  and  give  Alice  $300  a  month  (with  Social 
Security's  help)  if  Don  should  die. 

Where  would  Don  find  the  additional  $12.45  a 
month  for  this  new  insurance?  Until  he  is 
making  more  money  and  skinning  less  close  to 
the  line,  Don  might  consider  cutting  his  con- 
tributions temporarily  by  slightly  more  than 
one  third,  since  he  has  already  given  so  much  in 
work  as  well  as  money  to  his  church.  For  if  he 
were  to  die  today  his  wife  and  children  would 
become  dependent  on  Social  Security  and  rela- 
tives, or  even  the  community  and  his  church. 


Neither  the  Journal  nor  our  financial  counselors  are  in  a  position 
to  answer  reader  mail  on  family  budgeting  problems.  However, 
your  local  Family  Service  Agency  may  be  able  to  counsel  you  on 
these  and  other  problems  of  family  living,  or  refer  you  to  another 
source  of  possible  help.  If  there  is  no  Family  Service  igenc)  in 
your  community,  many  local  banks  provide  family  financial 
counseling. 


had  to  shell  out  on  a  higher  mortgage,  spread  out  over  half  an  adult 
lifetime. 

'\T  Te're  completely  happy  with  what  we've  got,"  say  the  Brunses. 

V  V  "If  we  hadn't  buckled  down  and  built  our  house  ourselves 
we'd  probably  be  living  in  some  tiny  prefab  jammed  into  some  housing 
development  on  a  very  small  lot  with  no  trees  or  shade — we  couldn't 
afford  anything  better." 

Building  their  own  house  together  has  been  a  powerful  binding 
force  in  this  family.  And  when  the  house  was  finally  up  and  painted 
and  standing  there  gleaming,  the  joy  and  pride  of  accomplishment  no 
money  could  buy,  say  the  Brunses. 

hat  does  it  take  to  build  your  own  house? 
Don  and  Alice  have  never  kept  track  of 
their  hours.  They  have  no  idea  how  much  of 
their  young  lives  has  gone  into  moving  dirt, 
mixing  concrete,  cutting,  fitting  and  nailing  up 
lumber  and  sheathing,  shingling,  plumbing, 
\\  iring,  door  hanging,  tile  laying,  sanding,  paint- 
ing and  the  hundreds  of  other  arts  and  skills 
required  in  building  a  house  which  they  have 
taught  themselves  or  improvised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  But  the  Brunses  are  sure  that 
their  house  would  have  cost  at  least  double 
the  $7500  worth  of  materials  that  have  gone 
into  it  up  to  now. 

In  a  sense,  building  for  himself  has  changed 
Don's  life.  He  got  deeply  involved  in  a  fancy 
low-voltage  switching  system  he  put  in  through- 
out his  home  so  that  various  lights  and  circuits 
could  be  turned  on  and  off  from  such  central 
locations  as  the  front  door  and  the  head  of  his 
bed.  Coffee's  ready  when  he  comes  down  in  the 
morning  now. 

This  naturally  took  a  lot  of  time  to  install. 
But  Alice's  good-natured,  "Come  on,  Don, 
you  don't  have  to  make  a  career  out  of  it. 
triggered  an  unexpected  response. 

On  one  of  the  many  times  he  stopped  in  to 
ask  questions  at  the  Iowa  Power  and  Light 
Company  offices  in  downtown  Cedar  Rapids, 
Don  mentioned  the  needling  he  was  getting 
from  his  wife — and  someone's  ears  pricked  up. 
They  talked  with  Don  and  discovered  that  he 
had  studied  drafting  in  high  school  and  had 
worked  part  time  at  it  for  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  town.  He  was  hired  on  the  spot. 

Starting  from  the  bottom  as  a  "draftsman" 
at  the  light  company  six  years  ago  he  has 
done  so  well  his  firm  is  considering  giving 
him  a  new  title  and  prohablv  a  raise  in  recog- 
nition of  the  excellent  illumination  engineer 
he  is  turning  out  to  be.  The  lighting  of  sonic 
of  Cedar  Rapids'  best-designed  stores  and 
showrooms — to  say  nothing  of  150  residi  ces 
in  the  past  year — is  the  work  of  Don  Bruns.  In 
spite  of  Alice's  ribbing,  he  has  "made  a  career 
out  of  it"  after  all. 
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MOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONE1  (Continued) 

The  close-knil  limns  family  works  well  together.  Where  painting  the 
trim  on  a  window  makes  Don  nervous  (and  painl  gets  on  the  panes), 
painting  trim  is  Alice's  pleasure  and  she  never  -patter-  a  drop.  II 
Alice  thinks  Don  is  sometimes  too  forthright  with  strangers,  Don 
thinks  Alice  is  often  unnecessarily  shy.  He's  firm  with  the  children, 
she  is  gently  permissive.  Though  figures  are  Don's  strong  point,  figures 
make  Alice  jumpy. 

Bui  though  they  often  disagree,  "We  haven'l  had  a  spal  since  .  .  . 
can't  remember  when,"  says  Alice.  "Earl)  in  our  marriage  we  learned 
lo  tails  over  obstacles  as  they  came  along. 

Although  Don  handles  the  money,  he  and  Alice  always  -it  down  on 
payday  and  run  over  expenses  together,  deciding  jusi  how  to  make  the 
mone)  go  farthest  toward  both  their  immediate  and  long-range  goals. 

Like  most   young  people  today,  they  don't  break  their  necks  to 

stick  to  a  budget.  The  Brunses  simply  pay  the  hills  and  bu)  what  the) 
really  need.  Then,  if  possible,  they  bus  some  minor  luxury — to  prove 
to  themselves  that  they  are  handling  their  money  wisel)  enough  /" 
afford  a  luxur)  once  in  a  while.  The)  don't  save.  If  there  is  an)  mone) 
left  over  it  all.  it  pirs  into  building  materials  lor  the  house.  For  Don 


u  nits  his  materials  ready  to  keep  going  on  a  project  whenever  he 
time — "Though  it  doesn't  take  long  to  run  through  a  thousand  dol 
when  you're  buying  building  supplies  piecemeal,"  he  admits. 

Vacations  and  some  inexpensive  leisure  activities,  like  hav 
friends  over  for  supper  and  cards,  are  considered  essentials  in  t 
hard-working  family;  but  the  Brunses  almost  never  go  to  the  mov 
"We  get  more  fun  out  of  making  our  own  fun,"  they  say.  "We  w, 
the  children  to  realize  there  are  a  lot  of  worth-while  things  in 
not  connected  with  money  and  that  manv  simple  things  give  pleasi*r 

The  Brunses  favor  family-shared  activities.  "We'll  always  be  hajjp 
taking  our  fishing  poles  down  to  the  river  than  getting  dressed  up 
a  formal  dance."  All  five  of  them  fish — the  most  popular  outd< 
-port  in   \inerica  today. 

Alice  doesn't  drive.  Hence  the  children  go  everywhere  mot 
goes  because  father  has  to  take  her,  thus  removing  himself  as  a  pot 
tial  baby  sitter.  Mo-t  ,<['  the  food,  the  family's  clothes  and  all  ma 
appliances  are  purchased  with  the  youngsters  along.  Having  watc 
their  parents  deliberate  o\er  values  and  prices,  the  girls  seem  to  h 
gained  an  unusuallv  earlv  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  mol 


"\\^  want  the  children  to  learn  nct< 


Can  the  average  American  live  on  what  he  earns?  On  $5803  a  year  the  Don  Brunses 

have  their  own  house,  mortgaged  at  $4500,  and  2ZA  acres  of  land;  their  daily  living, 

fun  with  one  another,  inspiration  and  social  gaiety  in  their  church.  They  own  a  new  compact  car 

and  a  refrigerator  and  washing  machine  eleven  years  old.  They  have  achieved 

their  good  life  by  unremitting  hard  work,  a  good  credit  rating,  pleasures  without  money, 

hank  loans  totaling  $3500,  and  a  $2500  life-insurance  policy. 
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The  two  Bruns  daughters,  so  close  in  age,  so  similar  in  looks,  are 
>pposites.  Linda,  the  extrovert,  likes  to  go  outside  and  play  with  the 
|!ieighbor  children.  Dianne,  the  introvert,  much  prefers  to  stay  indoors 
;  ind  curl  up  with  a  book.  The  extrovert  sometimes  needs  a  spanking 
lo  curb  her  natural  liveliness;  with  the  introvert,  just  a  word  will  do. 

"Linda,"  their  mother  recalls,  "has  always  been  more  or  less  the 
I  eader.  She  likes  to  direct.  We  have  to  hold  Linda  down  and  urge 
'  Dianne  to  take  a  little  more  initiative." 

The  Brunses  are  deeply  interested  in  these  differences.  Though 
Dianne  will  probably  be  too  beautiful  to  be  overlooked  by  boys,  her 
parents  are  prepared  to  nurture  her  devotion  to  quiet  interests. 

Linda,  pretty  and  vivacious,  has  decided  at  ten  that  she  wants  to 
be  Miss  America  someday. 

Alice  was  a  Bluebird  (Camp  Fire  Girls  equivalent  of  Brownies)  leader 
Bast  year,  and  Linda  and  Dianne  were  Fledglings  in  her  group.  She 
[has  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in  P.T.A.  at  the  brand-new  Hoover 
pchool  just  up  the  street,  where  the  children  were  enrolled  last  fall. 
The  Brunses  had  decided  that  the  Lutheran  school  they  previously 
attended  took  too  big  a  bite  out  of  the  family  income. 


Alice  stops  whatever  she's  doing  dozens  of  times  a  day  to  weigh 
some  childhood  problem  with  one  or  both  the  girls — or  to  roughhouse 
with  her  young  son,  who  demands  a  good  deal  more  of  her  time  than 
the  girls  do.  She  says  she  is  sometimes  glad  she  doesn't  have  three  boys. 

The  Brunses'  waking  hours  are  bound  up  companionably  with  their 
children.  Don  thinks  that  too  many  parents  won't  spend  enough 
time  with  their  children,  and  so  their  youngsters  are  either  spoiled 
or  running  in  the  streets.  As  their  own  children  grow  into  their  more 
difficult  years,  their  teens,  the  Brunses  intend  "to  show  them  the  love 
that  home  has  for  a  child,  that  they're  wanted  but  expected  to  help  too." 

Each  child  has  a  set  of  chores,  a  legacy  from  their  mother's  rural 
heritage.  The  girls  do  beds,  clean  their  room  and  help  with  the 
dishes.  Their  little  brother,  when  reminded,  applies  himself  to  picking 
up  sticks  and  branches  around  the  house,  and  Craigie  also  feeds  the  dog. 

The  Brunses  do  not  believe  in  rewarding  good  behavior  with  money. 
"We  try  to  praise."  The  children  get  small  weekly  allowances,  but 
not  a  cent  for  contributing  to  the  family's  day-to-day  well-being. 

Don  keeps  a  detailed  accounting  of  where  their  money  goes  in  a 
65-cent  account  book  with  columns  for  continued  on  page  120 


o  put  a  dollar  value  on  everything" 


(left)  "'Back-yard  barbecues  are 
fun  and  cheap — we  favor  family  - 
shared  activities. ," 


(right)  rrW  e  gel  a  lot  out  of  life, 
doing  things  that  cost  little,  like 
our  church-social  square  dance 
last  summer.'''' 
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I  VDIES'  HOME  JOl  KN'AI 


Nothing 

makes  a  woman 
more  feminine, 

more  attractive 


SiMANT 

|  I  PARFUM  DE  C*A\f*\A 

_"  %    ■    )  I     If  3.50  to  100.00 

^■^^    ■    *  plus  tax 


)  COMPOUNOCD  AND  COPYRIOHTED  IN  U.  3.  A.  OV  COTV,  INC.,   1961  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  many 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powder.  It 
helps  hold  teeth  in  place  —  helps  keep  them 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  when  you 
talk — makes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTEETH 
cushions  tender  gums  so  you  can  bite  harder 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  comfort. 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  FASTEETH  is 
alkaline  (non-acid).  Checks  "plate  odor" 
( denture  breath ) .  At  drug  counters  everywhere. 


CONSTIPATION 

Make  You  Weak? 

Here's  a  way  to  feel  better  fast! 

NO  NEED  to  let  constipation  "get  you 
down."  To  get  the  prompt  relief  you  need  to 
feel  better  fast  ask  for  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets.  They're  your  best  bet  because  they 
are  a  "balanced"  combination  of  ingredi- 
ents scientifically  formulated  to  soften  the 
intestinal  wastes  and  stimulate  intestinal 
function  .  .  .  without  causing  cramps  or  weak- 
ening digestive  distress! 

IN  CLINICAL  study  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets  rated  71%  better,  on  the  average, 
than  other  laxatives  tested.  These  included 
candy  and  chewing  gum  laxatives,  so-called 
"liver"  pills,  a  well-known  bulk  laxative, 
milk  of  magnesia  and  ordinary  mineral  oil. 

RELY  ON  this  trustworthy  medical  evi- 
dence. You'll  be  pleased  to  find  how  effective 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  are. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


WANT  A  BIKE? 

YOU  can  easily  earn  a  deluxe  bicycle  just  like 
this  beauty  .  .  .  This  exciting  brilliantly  finished 
bicycle  is  equipped  with  gleaming  chrome  rims  and 
headlight,  whitewall  tires,  chain  guard  and  rear 
carrier  -and  the  boy's  and  girl's  models  come  in 
three  sizes— 20",  24"  and  26". 

To  earn  YOUR  bike,  send  us  seven  4-year  LADIES' 
HOME  JOURNAL  subscriptions  sold  at  the  full 
U.  S.  price  of  $11.00  each  to  persons  outside  your 
own  home.  Both  new  and  renewals  count,  but  not 
your  personal  or  personal  gift  subscriptions. 
Print  the  subscribers'  names  and  addresses  on  plain 
paper  and  mail  with  coupon.  We'll  arrange  for 
prompt  shipment  of  your  bicycle. 


CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
825  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia  S.  Pennsylvania 

I  have  sold  subscriptions  to  persons  outside 

my  home.   Unclosed  are  the  orders  and   the  full 


remittance  of  $  

Please  send  my  bicycle  to: 


City. 


Check  model  and  size  desired 


□ 


[71 


□ 


□ 


20"  24"  26" 

mental  U.  S.  only,  until 


Uoy'n  GiiTa 
Thll  offer  good  in  C 
April  30,  1061. 

Sorry,  no  bicycle*  may  be  told  for  cavh 


□ 


THE  NATIVE 
DOCTOR 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38 

surgeon  in  the  country.  Not  only  was  he 
skillful;  his  manner  was  so  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing that  even  dour  Scottish  prejudice  had  been 
conquered.  Transferred  to  the  Methodist  from 
Edinburgh  by  the  McEwan  Foundation  for 
Postgraduate  Research,  Murray  had  been  in 
the  United  States  for  less  than  twelve  months. 
Though  he  had  not  altogether  adjusted  to  the 
change,  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
chief. 

Carrington  lit  a  cigarette  and  broke  the  si- 
lence. "Defreece  is  going  home  the  end  of  the 
week."  he  said.  "He's  not  quite  ready,  but  I 
figure  it  will  do  a  man  like  that  more  harm  to 
keep  him  than  to  let  him  go." 

Murray  knew  the  case  well— gunshot  wound 
of  the  abdomen,  accidentally  inflicted  while 
dove-shooting.  He  had  assisted  at  the  opera- 
tion, a  seven-hour  job  under  deep  freeze, 
really  unbelievable.  Somehow  Carrington  had 
pulled  him  through.  Defreece  would  now  go 
out  with  a  plastic  aorta  and  a  fresh  lease  on 
life,  almost  as  good  as  new. 

"He'll  have  a  nurse  with  him,  of  course," 
the  chief  resumed.  "Nurse  O'Connor." 

That  sounded  reasonable.  Mrs.  O'Connor 
had  been  on  the  case  from  the  beginning,  a 
prim,  elderly  widow,  conscientious  but  rather 
touchy. 

"However,"  the  chief  said,  "he  wants  a 
medical  attendant  as  well."  He  added,  with 
his  wry  smile,  "You." 

Murray  stared  in  surprise.  There  seemed  no 
end  to  the  demands  of  excessive  wealth — 
Defreece  was  a  millionaire  many  times  over, 
a  sugar  planter,  of  French  extraction,  who 
owned  a  large  slice  of  an  island  by  the  name 
of  San  Felipe.  Yet  the  request  was  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable — there  were  still  post- 
operative treatment  and  daily  blood  estima- 
tions to  be  carried  out.  From  something  in 
Dr.  Carrington's  manner,  Murray  sensed  that 
he  would  like  him  to  go. 

"How  long  would  it  be  for?" 

"Not  more  than  a  month."  Carrington 
smiled.  "A  spot  of  sun  won't  hurt  you." 

"All  right,  sir,"  Murray  said  after  a  pause. 

"Good.  The  old  boy  does  need  someone 
to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  No  cigars,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  keep  him  olT  the  bottle."  Car- 
rington stood  up.  "You  can  take  him  to  the 
boat  with  Nurse  O'Connor.  It  sails  Saturday 
at  three  o'clock.  I'll  see  you,  of  course,  before 
you  go." 

Murray  got  on  with  his  rounds.  One  of  his 
characteristics,  a  tendency  to  introspection 
and  sudden  harsh  despondencies,  took  hold  of 
him  and,  brooding  on  the  journey  to  which  he 
stood  committed,  he  felt  a  cloud  settle  on  him. 
At  five  o'clock,  when  he  was  off,  he  went  out 
of  the  building  and  crossed  the  street  to 
Zoob's.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  place,  much  frequented  by  the  interns 
and  nurses,  was  empty  except  for  Maxie 
behind  the  counter. 

"Hiya,  doc.  Had  a  hard  day?"  Fat  Maxie 
yawned,  shook  his  head.  "Had  a  hard  day 
myself." 

Murray  took  a  seat,  gave  his  order.  As  he 
did  so  another  customer  came  in.  Over  his 
shoulder  he  recognized  her,  Nurse  Benchley. 
Although  he  did  not  actually  know  her,  he  had 
once  or  twice  exchanged  a  few  remarks  with 
her  briefly.  At  any  rate,  he  had  seen  enough  of 
her  to  dislike  her.  She  wore  sneakers,  a  blue 
skirt  and  white  blouse,  and  carried  a  tennis 
racket. 


Vassar,  fancied  themselves  no  end.  Because  ol 
his  present  mood  he  felt  his  dislike  of  her  sud 
denly  solidify. 

Meanwhile  Maxie  picked  the  racket  from 
the  counter  and  began  a  monologue  on  th^ 
virtues  of  physical  exercise. 

"You  agree  wid  me,  doncha,  doc?"  he  ap- 
pealed suddenly  to  Murray.  "You're  a  gtq 
what  likes  to  keep  fit." 

"More  or  less,"  Robert  said.  Then  added 
caustically,  "Though  I've  never  tried  tennis  in 
the  rain." 

Nurse  Benchley  half  turned.  "Oh,  it's  you^ 
Dr.  Murray."  Then:  "I've  been  playing  in- 
doors,  at  the  Armory." 

"Having  lessons  there?" 

"No— though  I  dare  say  I  need  them."  , 

"Well,"  Murray  said  patronizingly,  "ket 
going  and  maybe  you  can  enter  the  nurst 
tournament  next  summer." 

Maxie  burst  out  laughing.  "You  kidding, 
Scottie?  Don't  you  know  Miss  Benchley  won 
the  open  tournament  las'  year?" 

Chilled  slightly,  Robert  was  silent.  The  two  . 
others  went  on  talking,  Maxie  leaning  for- 
ward, elbows  on  the  counter. 

"You  got  your  leave  O.K.,  Miss  Bench 
ley?  Going  home?" 

She  nodded. 

"You  be  glad  to  see  Vermont  again?" 

"I  sure  will.  Maxie.  There  ought  to  be  ski 
ing— the  snow's  good.  My  brother  has  the 
weekend  off  from  Groton.  We'll  go  out  to, 
gether." 

Skiing,  Murray  thought,  and  tennis.  And 
the  kid  brother  at  Groton.  Before  he  won  his 
scholarship  to  Edinburgh  University  he  had  his 
grounding,  and  it  was  a  tough  one,  at  the  East 


ith  a  smile  to  Maxie,  who  glowed  toward 
her,  she  sat  down  at  the  front  end  of  the 
counter,  studied  the  menu,  then  ordered  a 
double  scoop  of  vanilla  with  chocolate  sauce. 

Too  many  calorics,  Robert  thought  instinc- 
tively, then  realized  that  she  had  no  need  to 
worry.  Her  figure  was  extremely  good,  thin 
and  taut  as  a  bow.  Just  over  medium  height, 
she  had  a  clear  skin,  hazel  eyes  and  a  firm 
chin — the  hygienic  type,  he  decided  sourly. 
Not  only  from  the  badge  she  wore  but  from 
her  cool  manner  he  knew  she  was  a  Methodist 
graduate,  for  these  specially  trained  nurses, 
who  all  had  been  to  schools  such  as  Smith  or 


The  pleasantest  things  in  the  world 
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Lothian  elementary  school.  He  didn't  go  for 
this  Benchley  with  her  upper-crust  air  and 
easy  good  manners.  For  her  it  had  always 
been  easy,  but  for  him  it  had  been  hard  alll 
the  way.  pinching  and  scraping,  taking  any 
job  at  night — waiter,  dishwasher,  railway 
porter. 

But  he  liked  it  that  way,  to  live  hard,  toi 
exact  the  utmost  from  himself  in  body  and 
spirit.  He  was  his  own  man,  and  he  would  stay 
that  way. 

She  was  getting  ready  to  leave. 

"Bring  me  back  some  of  that  Vermont 
maple  syrup,  Miss  Benchley,"  Zoob  cooed. 

"Sure  will,  Maxie."  She  smiled,  then  turned 
and  gave  Murray  a  pleasant  glance.  "Night, 
doctor." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Maxie  said, 
"Nice  girl,  eh,  doc?" 

"I  don't  like  nice  girls.  That  one  least  of 
all." 

"Ah,  quit  kiddin'.  Nurse  Benchley's  for 
me.  Straight  as  they  come." 

"You  know  what  you  are,  Maxie?"  Murray 
spoke  with  sudden  irritation.  "A  schizo- 
phrenic romantic.  Let's  have  the  check." 

"Whatever  it  is,"  Maxie  said,  taking  the 
pencil  from  behind  his  ear,  "who  wouldn'  be 
wid  such  a  doll?" 

"Oh,  go  take  a  walk."  Murray  got  up,  paid 
the  check  and  went  out  into  the  rain. 


At  half  past  two  on  the  following  day  Mur- 
ray brought  his  patient,  Alexandre  Pacotyl 
Defreece,  up  the  gangplank  of  the  Island 
Queen,  heartily  relieved  to  get  him  there.  Ori 
the  way  downtown  Defreece  had  wanted  to 
si  up  to  buy  cigars  and  take  a  quick  snack  in  the 
Carlton  House.  Even  now,  seated  in  his  state- 
room, propped  up  by  a  couple  of  pillows, 
breathing  a  little  quickly,  he  was  still  lament- 
ing that  missed  repast. 

"Doctor,  my  friend,  why  could  we  not  have 
lunch— a  light  collation?  The  meals,  if  one 
might  so  call  them,  in  that  benighted  hospi- 
tal nearly  sent  me  to  the  grave." 

"Look  here,"  Robert  said.  "But  for  that 
benighted  hospital  you  would  be  in  your 
grave.  And  you  still  may  be  if  you're  not  care- 
ful. So  you're  going  to  bed." 

"Splendid.  I  will  obey  in  everything.  But 
first,  doctor,  a  suggestion.  You  know  I  am  a 
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;  I  cultivate  the  sugar  cane.  Let  us  par- 
the  distillate  thereof— fragrant,  reviv- 
a  word,  doctor,  rum." 
on  your  life.  You'll  have  one  drink  a 
Jsundown,  no  more." 
inderful,  doctor."  He  smiled  amiably  at 
'  with  his  little  coffee-colored  eyes, 
t  in  his  seamed  olive-skinned  face, 
re  good,  strict.  I  shall  retire.  Where  is 
dmaiden,  unbeautiful  but  faithful,  the 
I'Connor?" 

"s  coming  down  by  taxi,"  Murray  told 
'11  see  if  she's  arrived." 
vent  out  into  the  alleyway.  Defreece 
.en  four  cabins  on  the  starboard  side, 
his  bedroom,  another  for'ard  for  a  sit- 
om,  Murray's  immediately  aft,  and  a 
for  Nurse  O'Connor.  Robert  knocked 
last  door.  There  was  no  reply, 
/ent  on  deck.  The  Island  Queen  was  a 
)at,  carrying  mostly  cargo  and  only  a 
1  of  passengers  to  the  Caribbean  is- 
'enezuela  and  Brazil.  No  one  seemed  to 
ind,  and  Murray  felt  that  they  should 
he  ship  very  much  to  themselves, 
ng  at  his  watch,  he  saw  that  it  was  al- 
hree  o'clock,  uncomfortably  near  to 
time.  He  had  begun  to  worry  about 
O'Connor  when  he  saw  her,  carrying  a 
hurrying  through  the  dock  shed. 
y  she  came  up  to  the  gangplank.  Then, 
start,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  O'Connor, 
nent  later  he  was  confronted  by  the 
ess  figure  of  Nurse  Benchley. 
li!"  he  said.  "What  are  you  doing 

rse  O'Connor  is  ill."  She  had  been  run- 
nd  could  barely  get  the  words  out. 
stopped  my  leave  and  sent  me  instead." 
looked  at  her  in  silence,  thinking  it 
i  only  this  to  make  things  perfect.  Then 
Id,  "Find  your  cabin — it's  Number 
t — and  get  into  your  uniform.  Meet  me 
•  patient's  stateroom  when  you've 
d." 

vaited  on  deck  until  they  cast  off.  Then, 
tugs  began  to  nose  the  ship  into  mid- 
,  he  went  below.  As  he  entered  the  alley- 


way the  steward  was  scurrying  out  of  De- 
freece's  cabin.  Robert  went  in.  Alexandre 
Pacotyl  was  in  the  process  of  pouring  a  gener- 
ous tot  of  sugar-cane  distillate. 

Murray  made  no  attempt  to  stop  him  as 
Defreece  saluted  him  with  the  glass  and,  with 
a  smacking  motion,  downed  the  liquor,  but, 
taking  up  the  bottle,  the  doctor  heaved  it 
through  the  open  porthole. 

The  blood  went  darkly  to  Defreece's  fore- 
head, then  slowly  dissolved.  He  smiled. 
"Splendid!  A  decisive  gesture.  I  admire  you. 
Still  .  .  .  waste  not,  want  not.  A  pity  to  misuse 
the  gifts  of  the  Lord." 

There  was  a  silence.  They  looked  at  each 
other.  "Let's  try,"  Robert  said,  "to  get  things 
straight  between  us,  Mr.  Defreece.  My  job  is 
to  see  that  you  complete  your  treatment. 
You're  on  a  light  diet  and  one  drink  a  day. 
You're  to  rest,  flat  on  your  back,  for  an  hour 
after  lunch.  You're  having  Dicumarol  and 
your  special  injection  every  morning.  And 
I've  got  to  sweat  out  your  blood-coagulation 
tests  most  of  the  afternoon.  All  this  is  for  your 
benefit,  not  mine.  So  why  not  co-operate?" 

"Good— good.  You  have  a  point  there,  doc- 
tor." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  Bench- 
ley  came  in,  looking  particularly  professional 
in  her  well-starched  uniform. 

"This  is  your  new  nurse,"  Murray  told  De- 
freece. "Mrs.  O'Connor  unfortunately  can't 
come." 

Alexandre's  eyebrows  had  lifted  pleasur- 
ably.  "But  this — an  unexpected  delight.  What 
is  your  name,  my  dear?" 

"Just  call  her  Nurse,"  Murray  snapped. 
He  went  over  and  took  Defreece's  pulse, 
which  wasn't  too  good.  "She'll  get  you  to  bed 
and  see  you  have  the  pint  of  skim  milk  I'm 
going  to  order  for  you."  To  Benchley,  as  he 
went  out,  he  said.  "Please  give  him  a  hundred 
milligrams  Glucophytol  right  away." 

In  the  alleyway  the  steward  was  pretending 
to  polish  the  brasses.  He  was  a  limey,  a  little 
rag  of  a  man  with  a  torn  white  jacket  and  a 
pale,  hungry-looking  face.  Murray  couldn't 
be  angry  with  him — somehow  he  made  him 


remember  the  days  when  he'd  gone  hungry 
too. 

"What's  your  name,  steward?" 

"Olivers,  sir.  They  call  me  Scrubby." 

"Well,  look.  Scrubby.  The  bar  is  closed  to 
Mr.  Defreece.  Permanently." 

"Yes,  sir.  I'd  no  idea.  You  see,  he  give 
me  " 

"That's  all  right,  Scrubby.  I  know  you'll 
work  with  me  from  now  on.  I'll  see  you  don't 
lose  by  it." 

Murray  located  the  purser  in  his  office  and 
explained  the  situation.  He  felt  that  he  had 
under  control  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  case. 
But  doubtless  there  would  be  others.  He 
moved  aft  and  stood  for  a  minute  by  the  rail. 
Behind  him  the  towers  of  Manhattan  were 
glowing  through  the  evening  mist.  The  ship  was 
gathering  speed,  beginning  to  take  the  swell 
of  the  gray  outer  seas.  From  the  forepeak 
six  bells  struck  slowly,  sounding  across  the 
waters  as  though  tolling  sadly  for  the  dead. 
Suddenly  a  chill  wind  hit  Murray.  With  an  in- 
voluntary shiver,  he  braced  himself  and  went 
below. 

Three  days  later  the  Island  Queen  was  in 
deep  blue  water,  under  a  dazzling  picture- 
post-card  sky.  The  sun  shone,  a  gentle  breeze 
caressed  the  cheek,  dolphins  and  flying  fish 
sported  about  the  ship. 

For  Murray,  too,  the  outlook  had  turned 
brighter.  He  had  managed  to  establish  a  rou- 
tine for  Defreece,  and  in  the  process  had 
found  time  to  form  a  more  accurate  opinion 
of  his  patient.  Alexandre,  though  certainly 
formidable  and  exacting,  had  nevertheless 
great  charm  and  an  ironic  humor.  It  was  this, 
perhaps,  that  enable'd  him  to  get  on  well  with 
Benchley,  who  took  his  banter  in  good  part. 

"Doctor,"  said  Alexandre  on  the  afternoon 
of  their  third  day  out,  "on  a  voyage,  time,  even 
between  friends,  may  hang  heavily.  Are  you 
familiar  with  a  game — in  short,  gin  rummy?" 

"I've  played  it,"  Murray  said. 

"Good."  Defreece  spoke  with  a  note  of 
alacrity.  "Let  us  avail  ourselves.  Ring  for  the 
unmentionable  Scrubby." 


This  sign  of  interest  from  his  patient  seemed 
good  to  Murray— Defreece  did  not  go  much 
on  deck,  and  the  worst  thing  for  him  was  that 
he  should  be  bored.  Soon  they  were  seated  at 
a  card  table  with  two  new  packs  before  them. 

"Now,  Bob — you  permit  that  I  use  your 
given  name?"  A  polite  little  bow.  "For 
amusement,  we  must  fix  a  stake,  not  large  of 
course.  Shall  we  say  a  quarter  a  point?" 

The  suggestion  was  so  wild  Murray  laughed. 
"Why  not  double  it?" 

Alexandre  laughed  too.  "Good  .  .  .  excel- 
lent. I  am  not  to  be  intimidated." 

He  dealt  the  cards  and  they  began  a  hand. 
Murray  saw  at  once  that  Defreece  was  an  ex- 
pert, but  his  own  cards  were  unusually  good 
and  when  the  session  ended  there  wasn't  much 
between  them.  As  Alexandre  marked  the  score 
he  chuckled: 

"A  beginning,  doctor,  small  but,  strangely 
enough,  in  your  favor." 

"Fine,"  Murray  said.  "Now  it's  about  time 
for  your  big  moment  of  the  day." 

He  pressed  the  bell  and  Scrubby  brought  in 
a  tall  Cuba  libre.  As  he  sipped,  Alexandre,  in 
high  fettle,  kept  looking  at  Murray. 

"Doctor,  an  admission.  Your  regimen  — 
it  bears  good  fruit.  I  feel  better;  in  shon.  i 
propose  to  continue  it." 

"You  mean  you  have  to." 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course.  The  upper  hand,  you 
have  it."  His  lips  twitched,  he  seemed  strug- 
gling to  hold  back  some  inner  convulsion. 
"Steward,  have  the  goodness  to  open  that 
cupboard." 

Scrubby  darted  forward  and  snapped  back 
the  locker  door.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
Murray  knew,  from  the  steward's  face,  that 
he'd  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Inside  the 
cupboard  were  six  full  bottles  of  Jamaica 
rum. 

Defreece  smiled.  "Doctor,  an  apology.  But 
no  man  ever  got  the  better  of  Alexandre 
Pacotyl  Defreece.  A  point  of  honor.  Now 
throw  them  out .  .  .  dispose  .  .  .  commit  to  the 
deep." 

"No,"  Murray  said  slowly.  "This  time  I'm 
going  to  trust  you." 


.  1.  STEAK  SAUCE ...  in  Hamburger  Pie 


re  spoonful  that  enriches  every  mouthful 


Zesty,  hearty 
A.l.  Steak  Sauce  in 
the  mix  brings  out  more 
steak  taste  in  any  cut 
of  ground  beef 


RECIPE:  (Serves  6) 

2  Tbsps.  butter 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

1  lb.  ground  beef 

1  Tbsp.  A.l.  Steak  Sauce 

1  tsp.  salt 


2  cups  cooked  green  beans 
1  can  condensed  tomato 
soup 

Instant  mashed  potatoes, 
enough  for  4-6  servings 


Saut£  onion  in  butter  until  tender  but  not  brown.  Add 
ground  beef,  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  and  salt.  Brown  lightly. 
Stir  in  soup  and  beans  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
1  H-quart  casserole.  Top  with  mounds  of  mashed  pota- 
toes and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°)  25  minutes,  or 
until  potatoes  begin  to  brown.  Serve  this  meal-in-one 
with  the  bottle  of  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  for  a  dash  more  zest 
in  the  eating!  Men  love  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

"Cooking  With  Your  Hat  On" 

THE  A.l.  SAUCE  COMPANY  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN).  HARTFORD.  CONN. 
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Approvingly,  Alexandre  nodded.  "I  am 
happy  to  have  won  your  confidence,  for  now 
I  must  rely  upon  it.  Tomorrow  when  we  touch 
at  Havana  I  expect  a  visitor.  Sehor  Fea,  an  old 
friend.  He  will  come  aboard,  no  more  than 
half  an  hour— you  permit?" 

"You're  not  up  to  any  monkey  business,  are 
you?" 

"My  dear  doctor!"  He  threw  out  his  palms. 

"Well,  all  right.  Only  don't  let  him  upset 
you.  Now  relax  and  let  me  take  your  blood 
pressure.  I  bet  you've  knocked  it  up  again." 

Afterward  Murray  went  on  deck.  It  was  a 
sweet  evening,  cool  after  the  hot  day.  Not  a 
soul  was  about.  Suddenly  he  noticed  Bench- 
ley,  tucked  away  in  a  corner  by  the  forward 
winch.  It  was  odd  to  find  her  sitting  down- 
usually  on  her  time  off  she  could  be  seen  cir- 
cling the  deck,  with  the  breeze  whistling 
through  her  short,  blond  hair.  His  attitude 
toward  her  was,  of  course,  formal  and  dis- 
tant; tonight  he  had  the  impression  that  per- 
haps he'd  been  rather  hard  on  her.  He  drew 
up  beside  her.  For  a  moment  she  did  not 
speak.  Then,  as  though  in  explanation,  with- 
out removing  her  gaze  from  the  horizon,  she 
said:  "1  thought  I'd  watch  the  sunset  before  I 
went  on  duty.  The  captain  says  you  can  sec  a 
queer  sort  of  light— the  green  flash,  he  called 
it — exactly  when  the  sun  disappears." 

"Isn't  that  just  something  they  tell  the  tour- 
ists?" 

"Perhaps."  She  smiled. 

They  both  had  their  meals  with  the  ship's 
officers  at  the  captain's  table,  and  a  fan- 
amount  of  chaff  was  directed  toward  her. 
I  don't  know  about  the  green  flash,"  Mur- 
iy  said,  "but  didn't  I  hear  the  first  officer  of- 
fer to  show  you  the  moon  the  other  night?" 

Her  lips  drew  together.  "I  hope  you  heard 
me  refuse." 

"Why  did  you?" 

She  glanced  at  him,  then  away.  "Because 
I'm  simply  not  interested  in  any  good-looking 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  who  flatters  himself  I'm 
dying  to  fall  for  his  charm." 

A  faint  color  had  come  into  her  cheeks  and 
he  could  not  resist  increasing  her  embarrass- 
ment. "I  dare  say  you  have  someone  at  home 
in  Vermont." 

"Doctor  Murray,"  she  exclaimed,  "1  do 
wish  you'd  understand  I'm  not  —  —  Well"— 
she  hesitated — "I  love  my  work  at  the  Meth- 
odist and  that's  much  more  important  to  me 
than  anything  else." 

A  considerable  silence  followed  during 
which  they  both  gazed  at  the  western  sky,  as 
'he  red  disk  of  the  sun  rapidly  descended, 
Then  he  felt  her  take  another  quick  glance  at 
him  as  though  she  wanted  to  establish  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  them. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  sound  a  complete  stick — or 
some  weird  sort  of  New  England  prude.  You, 
of  all  people,  must  appreciate  what  I  mean, 
You're  so  keen  on  your  own  work."  She 
paused.  "That  paper  you  wrote  on  arterial 
anastomosis — it  was  really  tops." 

He  looked  at  her  sharply.  "What  do  you 
know  about  it?" 

"Oh."  she  answered,  "nothing's  a  secret  at 
the  Methodist.  We  all  know  how  highly  Dr. 
Carrington  thinks  of  you.  Besides,  if  you  want 
to  know,  I  read  your  thesis."  Quickly,  before 
he  could  snub  her,  she  got  up.  "That  green 
flash  is  a  myth.  It's  time  I  went  down  to  Mr. 
Defreece."  And  she  was  off. 

J^or  quite  a  while  he  remained,  thinking 
over  what  she  had  said.  The  first  reaction  of 
the  Scottish  mind  was  to  suspect  an  implied 
insult.  Had  she  been  making  fun  of  him?  No, 
it  was  unlikely.  Then  had  she  meant  to  flatter 
him?  Again  no;  she  had  apparently  been  sin- 
cere. The  longer  he  reflected,  the  more  he 
asked  himself  if  this  sincerity  might  not  be  the 
inherent  quality  in  a  character  which  all  along 
had  provoked  and  antagonized  him.  He  won- 
dered if  a  sort  of  inverted  snobbery,  springing 
from  his  own  obscure  and  difficult  beginnings, 
had  made  him  class  as  superiority  and  stand- 
offishness  what  might  merely  be  candor.  Well, 
he  thought,  who  cares? 

Suddenly,  realizing  that  it  was  dark,  he 
shrugged  off  his  unprofitable  meditation  and 
went  down  the  companionway  to  his  cabin. 

Steadily  they  sailed  south,  leaving  behind 
Haiti,  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia.  F.very  day 
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the  sun  grew  hotter,  the  sky  a  deeper  indigo. 
At  Havana  their  stay  had  been  brief  but 
had,  nevertheless,  permitted  Mr.  Fea  to  come 
aboard,  a  plump  and  prosperous  little  gentle- 
man in  a  beautiful  black  silk  suit,  Panama  of 
the  finest  quality;  his  handsome  dark  glasses 
were  fitted  with  side  shades  so  that,  though 
his  manicured  hands  were  most  expressive,  his 
eyes  remained  unseen.  He  had  been  closeted 
with  Defreece  for  no  more  than  half  an  hour, 
departing  as  suavely  as  he  had  come.  Yet  his 
visit  apparently  had  considerably  benefited 
Murray's  patient.  Not  only  were  Alexandre's 
spirits  high,  his  hemoglobin  index  and  blood- 
cell  count  were  almost  normal. 

"It's  a  pity,"  Murray  told  him  as  he  put 
away  his  stethoscope  after  the  daily  checkup. 
"I'm  afraid,  after  all,  I  won't  have  the  pleasure 
of  attending  your  funeral." 

"My  friend"— Alexandre  viewed  him  side- 
ways—"your  disappointment  is  nothing  to 
what  will  be  experienced  by  others."  Suddenly 
he  looked  at  Murray  directly.  "Bob,  would  it 
surprise  you  if  I  told  you  that  someone  is  try- 
ing to  murder  me?" 

The  remark  was  so  unexpected  that  Murray 
gazed  at  him  in  silence. 

"The  story  of  the  dove  shooting,"  Defreece 
went  on.  "A  polite  fiction.  It  was  no  accident. 
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Someone  attempted  to  assassinate  me  as  I 
walked  home  from  the  Grand  Limbe  sugar 
mill." 
"Who?" 

"Unfortunately"— Alexandre  shrugged— "I 
do  not  know." 

"Can't  you  find  out?" 

"I  mean  to  try — for  when  I  return  the  at- 
tempt will  certainly  he  repeated." 

Murray,  deciding  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
said,  "What's  the  good  of  us  patching  you  up 
if  you're  going  to  be  bumped  off  immediately 
you  get  back?" 

Defreece  laughed  shortly.  "Do  not  worry.  I 
shall  be  careful.  I  have  a  special  desire — most 
particular — to  remain  alive."  He  dismissed 
the  subject.  "Now  to  our  game." 

"Why  not  forget  it  today  and  go  on  deck? 
The  sun's  wonderful." 

"My  young  friend,  this  may  be  our  last  op- 
portunity to  play.  Let  us  not  neglect  it.  Get  the 
cards." 

He  wouldn't  let  Murray  off.  Apparently  the 
gin-rummy  session  had  become  his  main  diver- 
sion of  the  day.  He  was  a  born  gambler  and 
Murray  guessed  he  wanted  to  get  him  down. 
But  again  the  doctor  had  exceptional  hands. 
When  they  finished  at  six  he  was  ahead. 

"Incredible!"  Alexandre  muttered.  He  had 
logged  the  scores  every  day  and  now  he  was 
checking  the  complete  total.  "Young  man,  I 
find  that  I  owe  you  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars.  With  a  heavy  heart,  1  must  pay 
you." 

"Sure,"  Murray  nodded.  "Send  me  a  draft 
on  Peking." 

"By  no  means.  A  debt  of  honor."  He  pulled 
out  his  wallet. 

Robert  felt  his  face  getting  red.  "What  do 
you  mean?  We  were  only  kidding.  Do  you 
think  1  could  afford  to  play  for  such  stakes? 
How  could  I  pay  if  I  lost?" 

"The  point  is  irrelevant.  You  won." 

Murray  stared  at  him  with  deepening  color. 
It  dawned  on  him  that  all  the  time  Defreece 
had  been  fooling  him,  feeding  him  the  right 
cards,  so  as  to  have  an  excuse  for  handing 
him  this  gratuity.  He  was  very  angry.  "What 
do  you  think  I  am?  You  don't  owe  me  a  cent, 
so  please  don't  insult  mc." 


Alexandre  made  no  attempt  to  argue,  put 
his  wallet  away.  "Amazing.  Bob,  you  tempt 
me  to  moralize.  You  refuse  that  for  which 
most  men  sell  their  souls — in  a  word,  lucre. 
You  also  exhibit  not  the  faintest  interest  in  the 
opposite  sex."  He  paused.  "For  nine  days  you 
have  been  voyaging  in  close  association  with 
a  charming  young  lady,  and  you  still  treat  her 
like— how  should  one  describe  it? — like  a 
wooden  Indian  outside  a  tobacconist's  store." 

"Who  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You  imbecile.  Mary  Benchley." 

"She's  a  nurse,"  Murray  said  flatly. 

"She's  an  extremely  beautiful  young  fe- 
male." 

"You  think  she's  pretty?"  Murray  asked, 
as  though  surprised. 

"She's  a  young  Juno.  I  give  you  up,  my 
friend — such  a  husky  fellow  and  to  have  only 
ice  water  in  the  veins.  Seriously,  Bob,  if  you 
were  not  so  completely  decent  I  would  think 
you  ...  a  little  bit  of  a  stuffed  shirt.  I'm  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  you  developed  a  fine  set 
of  complexes  when  you  were  a  child.  Didn't 
your  mother  shake  you  out  of  them?" 

"No,"  Murray  answered  stiffly.  "I  lost 
both  my  parents  before  I  was  five." 

"Then  who  brought  you  up?" 

"Two  very  worthy  people." 

.There  was  a  pause  while  Alexandre  shrewdly 
studied  the  other's  impassive  face.  Then  he 
shrugged.  "You're  not  a  good  liar.  Bob.  Now 
leave  me,  please.  I  have  some  papers  to  pre- 
pare before  we  land." 

Murray  went  out  of  the  cabin  and  up  top, 
meaning  to  clear  his  head  with  a  breath  of  air. 
On  the  boat  deck  the  first  person  he  met  was 
Benchley.  She  had  been  playing  deck  tennis 
with  the  purser  and  asked  diffidently  if  he'd 
like  to  play  a  single.  In  the  ordinary  way  he'd 
probably  have  refused,  but  Alexandre's  taunt 
still  rankled.  He  fell  the  need  to  reassert  and 
reassure  himself,  so  he  said,  "I'll  take  you 
on."  He  took  off  his  jacket,  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  they  began  to  play. 

An  hour  later  he  rolled  down  his  sleeves 
and  put  on  his  jacket.  "Well,"  he  said,  hook- 
ing the  rope  quoit  on  the  net  pole,  "that  was 
quite  a  licking."  She  had  taken  three  straight 
sets  from  him. 

"It  was  tremendous  fun,"  she  said.  "The 
last  two  were  awfully  close." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense.  You  beat  me  hol- 
low." 

Then,  to  show  that  he  harbored  no  ill  will, 
he  held  out  his  hand.  She  took  it  in  a  firm 
clasp.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  wiping 
his  brow,  rather  at  a  loss,  feeling  the  pulse  of 
his  briskened  blood  and  trying  to  find  some- 
thing to  say. 

"How  about  something  cool?"  he  asked,  at 
length. 

"I'd  love  a  lime  and  soda." 

They  went  down  to  the  little  pantry  at  the 
entrance  to  the  dining  saloon  and  he  squeezed 
a  couple  of  limes  into  two  tall  glasses,  added 
soda  and  ice.  Benchley  took  a  long  drink, 
breathed  her  satisfaction. 

"This  reminds  me  of  Zoob's.  I  wonder  how 
Maxie's  getting  on." 

"You  go  there  quite  a  lot?" 

"I'm  cursed  with  a  frightful  appetite."  She 
smiled.  "That  hollow  hour  midway  between 
lunch  and  dinner."  She  looked  down,  inspect- 
ing the  bubbles  that  rose  in  her  glass.  "I  often 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  there,"  she  said,  "but 
how  could  I?  At  the  Methodist,  it  just  wouldn't 
have  been  the  thing." 

This  was  an  aspect  of  the  situation  that  had 
never  occurred  to  him,  that  her  reserve  might 
be  a  matter  of  discipline.  He  looked  at  her 
curiously.  After  Alexandre's  remarks  he  was 
led,  quite  detachedly,  to  assess  her  physical 
attributes.  Barelegged,  in  her  white  shorts, 
and  wearing  a  short-sleeved  singlet,  she  looked 
absurdly  young.  She  had  the  figure  of  a  boy, 
slim  and  straight  except  for  the  faint,  firm 
molding  of  her  breasts.  Her  eyes  were  a  kind 
of  hazel  color.  Her  features,  fine  and  regular, 
were  so  tanned  by  the  sun  that  her  soft  blond 
hair  seemed  lighter.  The  thing  that  struck  him 
was  her  freshness.  Her  mouth  was  wide  and 
sensitive.  She  had  on  practically  no  lipstick, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  with  make-up  of  any  other  kind.  Cer- 
tainly, with  that  clear,  golden  skin,  she  did  not 
need  it. 


She  had  finished  her  drink.  "I  must  cl 
now  and  take  a  look  at  our  patient,"  sh 
but  made  no  move  to  go. 

"You  get  on  well  with  him,"  he  said, 
he  ever  talk  to  you  about  his  family?" 

"Yes.  He's  married  for  the  second  t  (flort 
his  first  wife  died.  And  there's  a  daugh  -r. 
believe." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"I'm  sort  of  interested  to  see  this  isla  -k'- 
his.  We  should  be  there  day  after  tomon 

"Yes."  She  hesitated.  "I'm  not  so  sure 

"Not  sure  of  what?" 

Her  brows  drew  together  as  if  she  wenjjan  " 
zled.  "I  have  an  odd  feeling  about  it . . . 
won't  be  quite  what  we  expect;  mayl^sj. i 
because  I've  loved  this  voyage  so  muc 
don't  want  it  to  be  over.  At  the  same 
from  one  or  two  things  Mr.  Defreed 
let  drop,  I  think  there's  something  troi 
him — something  terribly  important." 

He  was  silent.  Although  he  had  not 
much  credence  to  the  forebodings  Alex; 
had  expressed,  Benchley's  remarks  br<  nv 
them  back. 

"Well" — she  stood  up — "thanks  foMo.- 
drink.  And  the  tennis.  Maybe  we  can  hav 
other  set  before  we  land." 

He  watched  as  she  made  her  way  bi  do; 
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toward  her  cabin.  He  kept  looking  even 
she  was  out  of  sight,  then  abruptly  took 
self  up.  This  sort  of  thing  would  nevei  Je\ 
Never.  He  turned  and  set  off  along  the 
board  alleyway. 

Alexandre  apparently  was  in  his  bedro 
for  the  sitting  room  was  unoccupied,  witl  Jrc 
door  swung  back  on  the  hook.  As  Mi 
passed,  a  breeze  from  the  open  port| 
whipped  a  paper  from  the  table  into  the 
at  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  r< 
for  two  hundred  Browning  automatic  rifli 
U.S.  Army  surplus,  with  a  consignmen 
three  weeks  ahead,  made  out  to  Alex; 
Pacotyl  Defreece  of  Grand  Limbe,  in 
Felipe,  signed  and  invoiced  by  Manuel  Ft 


J_wo  days  later,  just  before  noon, 
sighted  San  Felipe,  the  island  lying  lo 
green  behind  the  wall  of  breaking  seas 
the  reef,  its  fringe  of  palms  trembling 
heat.  It  was  a  vision  to  arrest  the  eye — rei 
lovely  and  mysterious. 

Passing  between  twin  spurs  of  coral 
ship  dropped  anchor  in  the  narrow  ba; 
ward  four  o'clock.  Against  a  long  line  of  si 
and   storehouses  an   antique  Rolls-R 
bright  yellow  with  a  basketwork  top,  stooi 
congruously  beside  a  modern  station  w; 
and  a  dark  green  jeep.  As  Defreece's  party 
embarked  the  crowd  of  natives,  gatherei 
watch  the  Islam/  Queen's  arrival,  parted  anjfrj, 
young  woman  emerged  from  the  Rolls, 
lowed  by  a  well-set-up  man  of  middle  age  w 
a  cafe-au-lait  complexion,  dressed,  despite 
heat,  in  a  black  sombrero,  striped  cloth  U^m 
sers,  patent-leather  shoes  and  a  cutaway, 
also  carried  gloves. 

"Father!  It's  so  good  to  see  you."  The  gfc- 
put  her  arms  round  Defreece  and  kissed  h  . 
lightly,  while  the  man  in  the  cutaway  bow 
and  made  polite  noises  of  welcome. 

Alexandre  seemed  pleased  to  see  his  daul  i 
ter,  but  he  was  not  the  demonstrative  type! 
quickly  freed  himself.  "Where  is  madam  1 1 

"Waiting  for  you  at  home.  She  had  anoj 
bad  night  with  her  migraine.  Henri's  at 
plantation." 

"Don't  tell  me  he's  working."  Defrel 
grunted,  and  turned  to  shake  hands  wan 
with  a  tough-featured  little  man  in  a  gr 
and-silver  uniform  who  stood  beside  the  je 

"It's  good  to  see  you,  Ribera." 

"Welcome  home,  cher  ami.  It  is  the  bless 
of  God  that  you  are  back." 

They  talked  together  for  a  few  minui 
Then,  having  apparently  fixed  an  appoil  ( 
ment,  Ribera  saluted  and  got  into  his  jee  c 
while  Defreece  led  the  way  to  the  cars.  Mu 
ray  had  expected  to  be  relegated  to  the  statitl< 
wagon  where  the  luggage  was  being  stowed  IJ 
a  couple  of  native  chauffeurs,  but  that  denr 
tion  was  reserved  for  Benchley.  Alexandj 
piled  Robert  into  the  yellow  chariot  and, 
they  drove  olf,  introduced  him  to  the  others, 

"Dr.  Murray  ...  my  daughter,  Natalii 
and  our  family  physician.  Dr.  da  Souza." 

They  slid  out  of  the  docks  and  through 
principal  port  of  the  island.  Rcine  Mari 


i  a  strange  and  almost  sinister  little 
with  shuttered  houses,  blank,  high- 
patios  and  narrow,  winding  streets, 
y  was  sitting  next  Natalie  Defreece. 
id  well  curved,  with  a  warm  complexion 
traordinary  dark  eyes,  wearing  a  loose 
ileeved  tussah  coat  over  a  low-cut  yel- 
)ck,  she  was  strikingly  attractive.  It  was 
her  looks  that  drew  Murray's  atten- 
|there  was  about  her  a  restlessness,  a 
f  animation  which,  as  she  talked  to  her 
bringing  him  up  to  date  on  the  local 
struck  him  as  strange  and  unnatural, 
tntime  Dr.  da  Souza  had  taken  to  Mur- 
to  a  long-lost  brother.  He  was  full  of 
sy,  and  they  hadn't  gone  a  couple  of 
before  he  was  calling  him  his  dear  col- 
He  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  oper- 
Presently  he  said,  "Of  course,  doctor, 
you  are  here  you  will  remain  in  charge 
case." 

tiough  he  knew  the  other  was  merely 
I  to  be  friendly,  it  gave  Murray  goose 
ps  to  be  deferred  to  like  this.  "We'll  keep 
;  on  him  together,"  he  said. 

0,  no,"  the  native  doctor  insisted.  "Be- 
of  that  wonderful  operation,  you  de- 

to  keep  your  patient.  While  you  are  here 
|ild  not  be  etiquette  for  me  to  intrude." 

Murray  thought,  what  does  it  matter  ? 
wn  means  well. 

y  were  now  in  open  country,  running 
gh  field  after  field  of  six-foot-high  sugar 
Native  workers,  swinging  machetes, 
slicing  down  the  sappy  stems,  loading 
ns  drawn  by  oxen.  Some  raised  an  arm  in 
:,  but  for  the  most  part  they  gazed  at  the 
ligcars  in  silence.  Only  the  barefoot  chil- 
|  waved  and  shouted.  Yet  even  among 
the  older  groups  seemed  unfriendly,  and 
a  ripe  fruit  of  some  sort  was  flung  in  the 
:ion  of  the  station  wagon,  splashing 
st  it. 

e  island  was  flat,  swampy  in  parts,  with 
an  occasional  rounded  hill  upon  which, 
ig  patches  of  banana  and  cacao  beans, 
haped  conical  huts  rose  like  anthills, 
ually  they  entered  a  wilder  region 
ed  by  green  swaths  of  jungle,  festooned 
sappy  creepers  and  brilliant  flowers. 
1  the  low  sound  of  surf  Murray  knew 
had  turned  south  and  were  near  the 

1.  Finally  the  car  swung  into  a  private 
paved  with  oyster  shells  and  posted  with 
sign:  Grand  Limhe.  Passing  through 
y  iron  gates,  they  followed  a  long  avenue 
yal  palms,  and  drew  up  in  the  courtyard 
Jeeply  porticoed  graystone  mansion, 
bustling  confusion  followed  their  arrival. 
>st  at  once  a  colored  maidservant  found 
■ay's  bag  and,  with  a  smile  like  a  slice  of 
rmelon.  showed  him  to  his  room.  It  was 
le  second  floor  at  the  west  corner  of  the 
e.  From  one  window  he  could  see  the  gar- 
md,  beyond,  a  strip  of  palm-fringed  sand 
waves  pounding  on  it.  The  other  looked 
ipon  a  sort  of  compound  enclosed  by  the 
as  and  a  line  of  rattan-thatched  huts 
i  he  took  to  be  the  old  slave  quarters. 

:'d  begun  to  inspect  the  room,  which  was 
shed  in  rich  dark  mahogany — the  gen- 
iffect  heavy,  and  a  trifle  gloomy — when 

was  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  expected 
hley  to  appear,  but  it  was  Natalie  De- 
;  who  came  in.  She  had  taken  off  the  tus- 
oat.  Her  yellow  dress  was  of  some  soft 
rial  which  almost  seemed  part  of  her. 
ladame— my  stepmother— asked  me  to 

you  have  everything  you  need." 

hank  you,"  Murray  said.  "Much  more 

I  need — or  am  used  to." 

/e  hope  you'll  be  comfortable." 

will  be."  He  added,  "Who  wouldn't  be 

ch  a  fine  old  house?" 

irand   Limbe  is  old  enough.  Ramon 

ra  built  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 

ite."  She  gave  Murray  her  curious  smile. 

:  my  dear  papa." 

ou  must  be  glad  to  have  him  home." 
laturally."  Her  tone  was  half  challenging, 
imused  She  had  a  way  of  holding  one's 
a  little  longer  than  was  necessary.  Was 
rrnptom  of  neurosis,  he  asked  himself,  or 
thing  else?  "Dinner's  at  eight.  Don't  be 
Madame  doesn't  like  it.  If  you  want  any- 
,  let  me  know.  I'm  your  neighbor — 
s  the  corridor." 
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As  she  went  out,  closing  the  door,  she 
looked  at  him  again.  The  challenging  sugges- 
tion of  invitation  in  that  glance  was  unmis- 
takable. 

Night  fell  suddenly,  an  intense  and  velvet 
darkness  without  moon  or  stars.  Murray  sat 
for  a  while  watching  the  fireflies  flash  and 
flicker  in  the  still  air,  hearing  the  cries  and 
chatter  of  the  plantation  workers  returning  to 
the  compound.  Then,  as  a  gong  sounded,  he 
went  downstairs.  In  the  great  hall  at  the 
foot  of  the  wide,  spiral  staircase,  under  an 
immense  antique  chandelier,  he  was  met 
by  a  handsome,  statuesque  woman  with  a 
bone-white  complexion,  aristocratic  features 
and  strikingly  brilliant  eyes,  wearing  an 
evening  gown  of  stiff  green  satin,  who  made 
herself  known  as  Mme.  Defreece. 

"You  do  not  speak  French,  doctor?" 

"Very  badly,  I'm  afraid." 

"And  I  have  so  little  English.  NUmporte,  we 
will  manage.  Please  to  understand  ...  we  are 
happy  to  have  you  here." 

She  inclined  her  head  and  led  the  way  to  a 
long,  high-ceilinged  dining  room  where  a 
refectory  table  was  set  with  massive  old-fash- 
ioned silver  and  tinted  crystal. 


lexandre  and  his  daughter  were  already 
there  with  Benchley,  standing  rather  stiffly 
apart,  wearing  a  plain  dark  frock,  and  a  slight, 
sleek-looking  man  of  about  thirty  who  sported 
a  maroon  velvet  dinner  jacket  with  a  gardenia 
in  his  buttonhole.  As  Robert  entered  he  came 
forward  and  introduced  himself  as  Henri  La- 
mont,  cousin  of  Mme.  Defreece.  This  made 
up  the  party. 

The  dinner,  served  by  a  quadroon  major- 
domo  in  a  white  jacket,  assisted  by  two  col- 
ored maids,  was  a  somewhat  different  affair 
from  Maxie's  coffee  and  cheeseburgers.  Iced 
papaya  was  followed  by  green-turtle  soup,  a 
curry  of  native  shellfish,  a  roast  suckling  pig 
with  candied  yams,  and  a  rum  souffle.  Oddly 
enough,  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  relax 
enough  to  enjoy  this  perfect  meal. 

Defreece  was,  of  course,  under  orders  to  eat 
lightly.  He  was  rather  silent  and,  Murray 
thought,  preoccupied,  especially  when  Henri 
launched  into  what  was  apparently  a  business 
report  of  some  sort,  but  he  was  touchingly  af- 
fectionate toward  madame.  Several  times  he 
pressed  her  hand,  saying,  in  an  undertone, 
"It  is  good  to  be  home,  my  dear." 

Natalie,  seated  next  to  Murray,  had  un- 
doubtedly knocked  back  a  few  cocktails  be- 
fore dinner,  and  she  drank  a  lot  of  wine. 
Benchley  mostly  kept  her  attention  fixed  rig- 
idly on  her  plate. 

The  main  effort  to  keep  the  conversation 
going  came  from  madame.  Despite  her  slightly 
thickened  figure,  she  was  still  extremely,  al- 
most voluptuously,  handsome,  certainly  not 
much  more  than  forty,  and  so  elegantly 
turned  out  that  she  looked  more  suited  to  a 
dinner  party  in  Paris  or  New  York  than  in  this 
remote  Caribbean  island. 

They  went  to  the  salon  for  coffee.  Defreece 
didn't  follow  but,  having  said  good  night, 
went  upstairs.  Madame,  turning  to  Benchley, 
remarked,  "I'm  sure  you  have  your  patient  to 
attend  to,  nurse.  We  will  excuse  you.  Come, 
Dr.  Murray." 

Taking  his  arm,  she  led  him  to  a  settee,  up- 
holstered in  Aubusson  tapestry,  and  seated 
him  beside  her.  Natalie  had  gone  out  to  the 
veranda  with  a  stiff  beaker  of  cognac,  but  La- 
mont,  who  moved  around  on  his  toes  as 
though  he  were  afraid  to  wear  out  the  carpets, 
drew  up  a  chair. 

"Now,  doctor,"  madame  began,  stirring  her 
coffee  with  a  filigreed  spoon,  "you  must  tell 
me  all  concerning  my  husband." 

It  was  natural  for  her  to  want  to  know 
about  the  operation.  He  described  briefly 
what  had  been  done. 

"So  actually  there  is  inside  a  false  tube, 
joined  to  the  heart."  She  threw  up  her  hands. 
"It  is  a  miracle." 
"That's  about  it." 

"But,  doctor" — she  spoke  with  questioning 
concern — "surely  such  a  thing  will  not  march? 
It  cannot  endure." 

"It  will." 

"Man  (lieu,  how  I  wish  I  could  believe 
you."  As  he  kept  silent  she  leaned  forward, 
still  anxious.  "Come,  come,  doctor.  If  only  for 
my  dear  husband's  sake,  I  demand  the  truth." 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!. .what Hunts  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Chicken! 

"The  marvelous  flavor  of  this  chicken  tells  vou  why  I  love  to  cook  with  Hunt's  Tomato 
Paste,  it's  the  real  thing— with  sunnv  Italian  flavor,  just  like  home!  When  you  cook 
Italian-style,  don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste!" 


1  clove  garlic,  mashed 

1  large  onion,  sliced 

2  tahlesp.  pure  vegetable  oil, 
such  as  W  esson 

4-5  II>.  chicken,  cul  into  pieces 


1  6-oz.  can  Hunt  s  Tomato  Paste 

1  cup  hoi  \>  a  l  er 
Salt  anil  pepper 
1^2  CI,P  sliced  mushrooms 
l/2  cup  tart  red  wine  (optional) 


(look  garlic  and  onion  in  oil.  Add  chicken  and  brown  on  all  sides.  Combine  Hunt's  Tomato 
Paste,  water,  salt  and  pepper:  pour  over  chicken.  Cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  until  tender, 
about  45  min.  Add  mushrooms,  and  wine,  if  desired.  Cook  5  min.  more.  Makes  4-5  servings. 

Hunt  Foods.  Inc.,  Fullerton.  California 


Hunt  ...for  the  best 
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"You've  had  it,"  Murray  said.  "His  life 
expectation's  quite  good.  He'll  live  another 
twenty  years,  provided  he's  reasonably  care- 
ful." 

"How  do  you  mean — careful?" 

"Simply  that  he  should  lead  a  regular,  nor- 
mal life,  avoiding  excesses  and  sudden 
strains." 

She  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  "Thank  God, 
doctor.  You  have  given  such  great  comfort — 
made  me  again  happy.  I  hope  you  will  be  at 
home  here.  Now,  why  don't  you  join  Natalie 
on  the  veranda?" 

"I'm  rather  tired,"  Murray  said.  "If  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  turn  in." 


He  said  good  night  and  went  upstairs.  He 
felt  like  having  a  word  with  Benchley,  but  he 
didn't  know  where  she  was  located  and  after 
losing  himself  in  a  couple  of  side  corridors  and 
being  stared  at  by  an  old,  proud-looking 
Negress,  wearing  heavy  gold  earrings,  who  sat 
motionless  on  a  low  stool  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  he  finally  returned  to  his  own  room 
and  went  to  bed. 

Murray  slept  badly  that  night,  still  feeling 
the  motion  of  the  ship.  But  at  seven  o'clock  he 
was  up  and  dressed  and  on  the  way  to  De- 
freece's  room.  Benchley  was  already  there,  the 
wide  louvers  of  the  veranda  were  open  to  the 
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morning  freshness,  and  the  patient  was  look- 
ing good.  When  he  had  made  the  usual  tests 
and  given  him  his  injection,  Alexandre  said : 

"This  morning  I  shall  meet  with  my  man- 
ager. And  in  the  afternoon  drive  quietly  to 
Reine  Marie  to  see  M.  le  President  and  my 
good  friend  Juan  Ribera.  That  is  permitted, 
doctor?" 

"Provided  you  don't  overtax  yourself." 

"Good.  Then  there  is  no  need  to  bother 
with  me  till  the  evening.  Go  to  the  beach  and 
enjoy  yourselves." 

As  Murray  left  the  room.  Benchley  came 
out  with  him  to  the  corridor.  In  these  sur- 
roundings the  sight  of  her  familiar  face  and 
trim,  immaculate  uniform  was  oddly  reassur- 
ing. He  had  come  to  regard  her  with  modified 
approval  and  even,  in  some  ways,  to  depend 
on  her.  "Shall  we  go  down  and  have  break- 
fast?" he  said. 

"I've  had  mine." 

"Then  I'll  nip  down  and  have  a  bite."  He 
hesitated.  "Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  swim- 
ming later  on." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  have  some  letters  to 
write."  She  spoke  with  a  peculiar  constraint, 
as  though  she  had  something  on  her  mind. 
There  was  a  pause.  Then,  suddenly,  she  said, 
"That  doctor  was  here  last  night." 

"Who?" 

"Da  Souza." 

"To  see  Defreece?"  Robert  exclaimed 
sharply. 

"No — madame.  I  was  wakened  after  mid- 
night by  a  sudden  cry — it  was  madame.  Her 
room  is  in  front  of  mine.  She  was  obviously  in 
a  state  of  nerves — near-hysteria,  in  fact.  I  was 
just  getting  up  to  see  if  I  could  help  when 
someone  went  in  to  her — Lamont,  I  think. 

"'I  can't  stand  it.'  I  heard  her  moan.  'He 
must  come — he  must.' 

"At  first  Lamont  tried  to  calm  her.  Then  I 
heard  him  on  the  telephone  and  about  forty 
minutes  later  a  car  drove  up.  I  looked  out  my 
window.  It  was  da  Souza.  He  must  have  given 
her  a  knockout  shot,  but  even  after  she  was 
quiet  he  stayed  on.  I  heard  whispering  on  the 
veranda  for  at  least  half  an  hour." 

Murray  stared  at  her  perplexedly.  "Well," 
he  said,  "Mme.  Defreece  is  a  highly  nervous 
type.  The  excitement  of  having  her  husband 
home — she  probably  needed  a  sedative." 

"Yes?"  Benchley  said  in  a  stiff  voice. 
"She'd  already  had  some.  Didn't  you  notice 
her  eyes  at  dinner — pin-point  pupils?" 

"You  must  be  mistaken,"  Murray  said. 
"She  was  perfectly  all  right.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  afterward." 

Benchley  shook  her  head  vehemently  and 
looked  at  him  with  sudden  intensity.  "There's 
something  wrong  with  this  place  and  the  peo- 
ple in  it.  Didn't  you  feel  it  at  dinner  last  night? 
A  forced  brightness  in  the  talk,  laughter  that 
didn't  ring  true,  a  sense  of  something  hidden." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  he  said.  "Don't  go  imag- 
ining things.  It's  just  because  everything's 
strange  here." 

She  made  to  speak,  but  with  an  effort  re- 
strained herself,  and  lowered  her  eyes.  "I  wish 
we  didn't  have  to  stay  so  long,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"We've  no  choice.  The  Island  Queen  won't 
be  back  for  three  weeks.  Besides,  we've  earned 
a  bit  of  a  break." 


.fter  he'd  tried  to  reassure  her  he  went 
downstairs.  No  one  was  about — apparently 
the  family  was  not  given  to  early  rising — but 
breakfast  had  been  set  out  on  the  serving 
table.  Murray  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  and  took 
it,  with  some  fruit,  out  to  the  veranda. 

When  he'd  finished  his  coffee  he  strolled 
into  the  garden  and  round  the  house.  In  the 
compound  some  native  children  were  playing 
outside  the  huts  while  their  mothers  knelt  at  the 
open  well,  pounding  and  rinsing  linen.  Then  he 
saw  the  old  woman  he  had  passed  in  the  cor- 
ridor the  night  before.  She  was  standing 
apart,  tall,  lean  and  erect.  She  was  watching 
him.  As  he  came  near,  her  stern  expression 
relaxed.  She  bent  forward  touched  his  sleeve 
with  a  gesture  almost  caressing,  and  said 
something  that  he  could  not  understand. 
Quickly  she  pressed  a  small  object  into  his 
hand,  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and,  with  a 
glance  toward  the  house,  moved  off. 

Taken  aback,  Murray  looked  at  what  she'd 
given  him.  It  was  a  smooth,  oval  stone  about 


the  size  and  shape  of  a  bean,  purple  in  colot 
and  carved  like  an  intaglio,  with  something  n 
sembling  a  half-moon.  What  is  she  up  to?  he 
asked  himself,  between  annoyance  and  emba 
rassment.  Yet  the  old  girl  had  appareni 
meant  well  and,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  off( 
her,  he  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  and  wi 
back  to  the  veranda. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  before  anyi 
showed  up.  Then  Natalie  drifted  down 
joined  him.  She  looked  tired. 

"Sleep  well?"  she  asked. 

"Well  enough,"  he  said.  "And  you?" 

She  shrugged.  "I  have  a  headache."  SI 
took  him  in  with  her  unsmiling  glance.  "Wi 
to  give  me  something?" 

"How  about  some  aspirin?" 

"Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?" 

"You  don't  need  anything  stronger, 
said.  "How  will  you  have  it — dry  or 
water?" 

"I'll  put  it  over  with  a  glass  of  sherry.  If  yd 
want  to  be  an  angel,  you'll  find  the  decanter  o| 
the  sideboard." 

"Sherry  and  aspirin.  That's  not  much  of  \ 
breakfast."  But  he  went  and  got  both  for  hen 
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Tter  a  while  she  became  less  jumpy  are)  ' 
brightened  up.  In  fact,  she  rose  and  hel 
herself  to  another  glass  of  sherry  and  a  bi 
cuit.  "I  feel  better  already,"  she  said.  "You' 
my  doctor  now,  as  well  as  my  friend."  S 
reached  out  and  took  his  hand.  "You  a: 
my  friend,  aren't  you?" 
"Why  not?"  He  smiled. 
"Then  let's  not  hang  around  here."  She  ro»  L 
and,  still  holding  his  hand,  drew  him  up 
"We'll  go  to  the  cabana.  I'll  have  lunch  sere 
down  to  us.  After  that  we  have  to  go  to  town1 
Dr.  da  Souza — that's  another  friend — has  ii^ 
vited  you  to  visit  him." 

Five  minutes  later  they  started  out  for  tht 
beach,  following  an  avenue  shaded  by  flower- 
ing jacaranda  trees.  Jasmine  and  poinciana! 
were  blooming  everywhere.  The  sweet  scent  oi 
vanilla  hung  in  the  air.  On  the  way  he  showet 
her  the  intaglio. 

"Ever  seen  this  sort  of  thing  before?" 
She  stared  at  it,  then  at  Murray.  "Whereve! 
did  you  get  it?" 

"A  present  from  your  old  servant — the  one 
who  sits  upstairs." 

"Tia  Lucia!"  she  exclaimed.  "She  mus 
think  well  of  you.  It's  probably  her  mos  a, 
prized  possession." 
"What  is  it?" 

"A  garde  against  the  malodiaue.  A  nativi 
charm,  if  you  like — against  the  evil  eye.  It'! 
supposed  to  protect  you  against  misfortune 
disease  and  sudden  death.  You  can  get  it  onlj 
as  a  gift — it  cannot  be  sold,  and  it's  useless  i 
stolen." 

He  couldn't  believe  she  was  serious,  thougl 
the  look  on  her  face  indicated  that  she  wa^  '■- 
not  joking.  He  asked  if  there  was  much  super 
stition  on  the  island. 

"Yes — especially  among  the  Caribs.  No 
that  Tia  Lucia  is  one — she  hates  them." 

"Who  are  these  Caribs?" 

"They're  South  American  Indians,  from  ; 
stock  originating  in  the  Matto  Grosso.  Thti 
name  Carib  means  'stranger.' " 

They  were  now  close  to  the  beach.  A  heavj 
surf  surged  on  the  outer  reef,  but  a  turn  of  thi 
path  brought  them  to  a  sheltered  bay,  fringec 
with  silver  sand,  where  a  double  log  cabin 
roofed  with  palmetto,  faced  the  calm  bltii 
water.  The  interior  of  the  cabin  was  fittet 
with  showers,  a  bar  and  extension  telephone 
Murray  found  a  pair  of  trunks  in  his  secticl 
of  the  hut  and  when  he  had  changed  he  wen 
down  to  the  water. 

As  they  paused  outside  the  cabin  she  sal 
suddenly,  "It's  good  to  have  someone  t( 
talk  to.  By  the  way,  stop  calling  me  Miss  De 
freece — my  name's  Natalie.  Anyway,  I'm  mar 
ried — or  was."  She  paused.  "It  didn't  seem  t< 
work  out."  She  appeared  to  expect  him  to  sa; 
something. 

"Are  you  divorced?" 

"Separated.  We're  Catholics — of  a  sort 
Ever  hear  of  Charlie  Callaghan— Catastrophi 
( 'allaghan,  they  called  him?  He's  still  in  Reire 
Marie,  bumming  around.  I  see  him  occasion 
ally — pass  him  in  the  street.  It's  an  odd  sensa 
lion." 

"You  sound  as  if  you  didn't  find  it  too  un 
pleasant." 
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fought  too  much.  Let's  have  a  nice  dry 
oon?" 

^not . . .  friend?" 

it  go  with  the  sherry?*'  Murray  said, 
ng  to  put  her  off. 

sherry'll  love  it."'  She  glanced  at  him 
iantly.  "I  can't  stick  this  island  without 
citement." 
i't  you  like  it  here?" 
d  when  I  was  small,  when  my  own 
was  alive.  Now  I  hate  it.  Would  you 
be  cooped  up  in  such  a  godforsaken 

never  go  away?" 

once  in  a  while  we  take  a  trip  to  the 
Miami  usually — that's  where  I  picked 

rlie.  But  father  has  a  mania  for  this 
Ve  Defreeces  are  the  oldest  settlers  and 

he  has  a  duty  toward  the  island,  espe- 
mce" — she  hesitated — "since  this  last 
Suddenly  she  laughed.  "I'm  supposed 
rtain  you,  to  explain  how  we  all  love 
shine  and  the  sea  and  our  sweet  old 
And  Reine  Marie— I'm  to  take  you 
;  there  one  night.  Now  why  don't  you 
>wim?" 

n't  you  going  in?" 

'er.  I'll  fix  the  drinks." 

vaterwas  cool  after  the  hot  sand.  Mur- 

am  out  and  around  for  quite  a  bit. 


EXT  MONTH 

(Mat  just  that  he  lied,  Margarel  told 
elf  inrreduloush  ulioiit  the  man 
once  lo\  fd.  hut  that  he  //<•</  >o  cr/M/v. 
I  now.  unless  she  could  lind  .1  wa\ 
top  him,  he  mi^lit  kill  a>  c.imU  a- 
lad  lied. 
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WEDDING 

By  URSULA  CURTISS 

nplete  in  the  Febraarj  Joi  RNAL, 
condensed  from  the  novel 
soon  to  he  published 
by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 


g  on  the  big  waves  outside  the  bay.  In 
m  places  he  could  see  the  striped  fish 
;  among  the  pink  coral.  He  took  a  long 

and   went   down,   following  them 
li  the  fronds  of  colored  seaweed.  The 
jottom  was  like  a  garden.** 
n  h"e  came  up  he  saw  her  waving  him  to 
ishore.  The  food  had  arrived  and  was 
out  on  the  veranda  of  the  cabana.  She 
glass  mixer  and  was  stirring  up  some 
drink  with  a  long  wooden  stick, 
u  have  to  try  the  local  tipple."  She 
cocktail  glass.  "A  papaya  swizzle." 
it  papaya  juice  is  really  good."  Robert 
I  have  a  carafe  of  it  in  my  bedroom." 

all  have."  She  smiled.  "Father  runs  a 
annery  as  a  side  line  at  Belique.  We 
it  instead  of  water,  which  is  brackish 
•radically  salt.  But  this  has  a  little  ex- 
extra  was  rum.  something  rather  out  of 
r  Murray,  but  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
t  went  quite  well. 

ve  one  more."  she  said,  "and  I  will 

d  already  had  a  couple,  and  when  he 

I  she  poured  herself  another. 

at's  a  lot  of  liquor  for  a  little  girl,"  he 

10  cares?" 

y  had  a  cheerful  lunch — it  was  only  a 
with  salad,  sandwiches  and  fruit,  but  it 
>od.  in  the  fresh  air.  and  with  her.  There 
hardness  about  her  but,  like  her  pre- 
of  indifference,  it  seemed  to  him  as- 
.  He  liked  her.  and  felt  that  she  liked 
10. 


After  they'd  eaten  she  changed  into  a  bikini. 
Her  figure  was  very  beautiful,  not  straight  and 
slim  like  Benchley's,  but  fuller,  molded  in  a 
series  of  curves,  and  her  dark,  honey  tan 
would  have  suited  an  advertisement  for  sun 
lotion.  As  she  stretched  out  on  the  sand,  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  faintly  provocative 
smile.  He  caught  his  breath.  It  would  be  so 
easy  to  roll  over  on  his  side,  put  his  arms 
round  that  soft,  sun-baked  flesh,  press  his  lips 
hard  against  that  red  mouth.  Too  easy,  in  fact. 
There  was  something  disconcerting,  sadden- 
ing even,  in  her  keyed-up  expectation. 

No,  he  thought  with  a  sharp  effort.  He 
wouldn't  have  any  part  of  it.  She  was  like  this 
only  because  she  was  lonely,  unsatisfied  and 
desperately  unhappy.  To  answer  that  reckless 
invitation  was  not  the  cure,  but  instead  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  trouble,  for  which  he  would 
bitterly  despise  himself. 

"What  about  our  trip  to  town?"  he  said, 
getting  to  his  feet. 

She  lay  for  quite  a  while  without  replying, 
her  eyes  closed.  Then  she  stretched  and  got 
up.  "All  right,"  she  said,  not  looking  at  him. 
"We'll  go  by  boat." 

He  let  her  change  before  he  went  into  the 
hut.  When  he  came  out  she  was  starting  the 
speedboat  that  lay  moored  against  the  jetty 

"Untie  that  rope."  she  called  over  the  roar 
of  the  motor.  "Then  jump." 

When  he  had  pushed  off  she  backed  the 
launch,  then  threw  in  the  forward  gear.  They 
shot  off  in  a  fast  curve  across  the  bay  and  out 
toward  a  long,  low  promontory  covered  with 
mangroves  and  dwarf  palmetto. 

Beyond  the  point  it  was  rough  with  a  nasty- 
looking  swell,  but  she  kept  on  recklessly  at  top 
speed.  Once  they  were  in  quieter  water,  she 
throttled  down. 

"That  was  Basse  Terre  Point."  she  said. 
"It's  always  fun — you  never  know  whether 
you'll  turn  over  or  not.  The  Black  River  runs 
out  there.  A  bad  swamp.  Then  comes  Savanna 
del  Mar."  She  motioned  with  her  head.  "Da 
Souza  has  a  beach  house  there;  or  had  once — 
it's  deserted  now.  You  can  just  see  it  among 
those  trees." 

"It  looks  pretty  solid,"  Murray  said. 

She  nodded.  "It's  the  old  Fort  Liberie.  He 
made  it  over.  But  it's  gone  to  ruin  now." 

As  he  scanned  the  drab,  deserted  expanse  of 
scmb  and  swamp,  Robert's  thoughts  turned 
to  the  family  doctor.  "Tell  me  about  him  "  he 
said.  "Where  did  he  study?" 

"Brazil.  University  of  Rio.  He's  been 
around  too — he  speaks  several  languages." 

"Da  Souza,"  he  reflected.  "Isn't  that  a 
Portuguese  name?" 

"Yes,  but  he's  not  Portuguese.  Anyway, 
he's  an  extremely  clever  doctor,  and  hard- 
working. He  stands  really  high  with  the  peo- 
ple. Some  of  them  call  him"— she  gave 
Murray  a  quick  glance — "the  Sacred  Healer." 

"Well"— Robert  smiled — "I'm  sure  he's 
healed  quite  a  few  of  them.  That  probably 
entitles  him  to  a  halo." 

The  low  outlines  of  Reine  Marie  had  come 
into  sight  and  ten  minutes  later  she  ran  the 
boat  inside  the  harbor  and  tied  up  alongside 
the  steps  of  the  inner  dock.  They  went  ashore. 

After  the  freshness  of  the  bay,  the  heat  was 
stifling  but  the  town  seemed  livelier  than 
when  Murray  had  first  seen  it.  There  were 
groups  of  natives  mov  ing  around,  workmen 
were  putting  up  long  striped  poles  hung  with 
gaudy  banners  in  the  main  street.  In  the 
Grande  Place  a  lot  of  hammering  was  going 
on  under  a  big  awning  in  front  of  the  ca- 
thedral. 

"The  Mardi  Gras,"  Natalie  commented. 
"It's  annual  pandemonium.  The  thing's  due 
in  a  week." 

Outside  an  old  but  well-preserved  tall  stone 
house  with  a  fluted  portico,  she  drew  up. 

"This  is  it.  Da  Souza's  place.  When  you're 
through  you  can  pick  me  up  at  Fonseca's." 
She  jerked  her  head  toward  the  hotel.  "I'll 
cool  off  on  the  veranda  with  a  drink.  No  need 
to  hurry." 

She  strolled  off  and  a  moment  later  pushed 
her  way  through  the  louvered  swing  doors  of 
Fonseca's  Cafe. 

Murray  went  up  the  stone  steps  and  rang 
the  bell  of  the  doctor's  house.  Da  Souza  him- 
self let  him  in.  Except  that  he  wore  a  long 
w  hite  coat  instead  of  the  cutaw  ay,  he  was  just 


Science  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itching -Relieves  Pain 


Only  Preparation  H  Contains 
Now  Makes  it  Possible  to  Shrink 

A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with 
the  astonishing  ability  to 
shrink  hemorrhoids  with- 
out surgery.  It  relieves 
itching  and  pain  in  min- 
utes and  speeds  up 
healing  of  the  injured, 
inflamed  tissues. 

In  one  hemorrhoid  case  after 
another,  "very  striking  improvement" 
was  reported  and  verified  by  a  doctor's 
observations.  And  most  amazing  of  all 
—  this  improvement  was  maintained 
over  a  period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  were  so  thorough, 
that  sufferers  were  able  to  make  such 
statements  as  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem."  And  among  these  sufferers, 


New  Healing  Substance  That 
Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery. 

were  a  wide  variety  of  hemorrhoid  con- 
ditions, some  of  10  to  20  years'  standing. 

All  this  was  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  narcotics,  astringents  or 
anesthetics  of  any  kind.  The  secret  is 
the  new  healing  substance  (Bio-Dyne®) 
which  quickly  helps  heal  injured  cells 
and  stimulates  regrowth  of  healthy  tis- 
sue again.  It  is  offered  in  ointment  or  sup- 
pository form  called  Preparation  Hs. 

In  addition  to  actually  shrinking 
hemorrhoids  without  surgery,  Prepa- 
ration H  lubricates  and  makes  elimina- 
tion less  painful.  It  helps  prevent 
infection  which  is  a  principal  cause  of 
hemorrhoids.  Just  ask  for  Preparation 
H  Ointment  or  Preparation  H  Supposi- 
tories (easier  to  use  away  from  home) . 
Any  drug  counter. 


A  special 

deodorant 

— when  a  girl  needs  protection  most 


Women  use  the  special  deodorant 
Quest  to  destroy  odors  on  sanitary  nap- 
kins. But  women  also  have  a  day  in,  day 
out  problem  that  calls  for  Quest  where 
underarm  deodorants  aren't  suitable 
and  may  be  unsafe. 

For  intimate  daily  use  Quest  is  gentle, 
bland  — non-irritating  to  sensitive 
tissues.  Quest  contains  a  most  effec- 
tive deodorizer  that  clings  and  protects 
for  hours. 

For  use  on  sanitary  napkins,  Quest  is 
soft,  absorbent.  It  is  drying— relieves 
irritation,  chafing  and  itching.  And  it's 
neat  to  use.  Use  Quest  before  going  out 
—on  certain  days  and  every  day— at  all 
drug  and  toiletry  counters. 
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CORRECT  THEM  THIS  MEDICALLY  PROVED  WAY.  Just 
drink  one  daily  envelope  of  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  (115-120 
grains,  about  5c)  in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  bouillon  or  water. 
Published  clinical  studies — using  Knox,  and  Knox  alone — show 
7  out  of  10  women  have  success.  Mostly  within  90  days.  Avoid 
imitations.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you. 

PHYSICIANS:  Reprints  of  all  published  medical  studies  on  request. 
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as  dressy  as  before  and  even  more  fraternal. 
He  wrung  his  visitor's  hand. 

"Your  timing  is  excellent,  doctor.  I  have 
just  finished  my  consultations.  Please  come 
this  way." 

He  took  Murray  into  the  sitting  room,  on 
the  right  of  the  hall,  furnished  in  old  mahog- 
any, the  chairs  upholstered  in  dark  red  plush, 
the  wide  floor  boards  waxed. 

"Now  what  refreshment  do  you  care  to 
have?  Tea  .  .  .  coffee  ...  or  something 
stronger?" 

When  Robert  told  him  he'd  settle  for  tea  he 
beamed  his  approval,  and  almost  at  once  a  tall 
manservant  in  a  plain  black  alpaca  suit 
brought  in  a  tray,  set  out  with  an  antique 
silver  service.  His  flat,  bronze-colored  face 
was  so  scarred  from  brow  to  chin  it  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  through  a  cutting  machine. 

While  the  man  stood  with  watchful  defer- 
ence, da  Souza  made  some  signs  with  his 
fingers.,  explaining  when  the  other  had  gone, 
"Castro  is  a  deaf-mute.  And  no  beauty.  But 
he  is  useful— and  obedient.  1  put  him  together 
again  after  a  machete  fight." 

He  began  to  pour  the  tea.  "I  hope  this  is  to 
your  taste,  sir."  He  handed  Robert  a  cup. 
"It's  Indian.  We  grow  coffee  and  cacao  beans 
here,  but  not  tea.  Will  you  have  citron  or 
cream?" 

Murray  said  he'd  take  lemon  and  it  came 
with  a  bow. 

"You  know,  it  surprises  me  that  so  little  of 
this  refreshing  beverage  is  drunk  in  your  great 
United  States."  Apparently  he  took  his  guest 
for  an  American— Robert  didn't  correct  him. 
"I  am  a  believer  in  "the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates,'  as  the  poet  puts  it.  A  biscuit, 
sir?" 

"Not  just  now,  thank  you." 

"Speaking  of  beverages,  doctor,  of  the  al- 
coholic variety,  may  I  say  with  what  gratifica- 
tion I  received  the  news  of  Mr.  Del'reecc's 
recent  abstention?  I  congratulate  you." 

"He's  had  his  lesson,"  Robert  said.  "Now 
I  think  he'll  stick  to  his  papaya  juice." 

"I  devoutly  trust  so,  sir.  It  will  lengthen  his 
days.  I  am  devoted  to  the  family.  Madame— 
a  charming  woman,  cultured,  a  pianist  of  the 
first  order  but,  alas,  so  excessively  highly 
strung."  His  expression  turned  grave.  "I  con 
fess  she  has  caused  me  some  concern.  You 
may  already  have  observed,  doctor — a  tend- 
ency toward  the  sedatives.  I  am  doing  my  ut- 
most to  break  the  habit,  il  onlj  lor  her  hus- 
band's sake.  He  is  a  fine  man  who  has  done 
much  for  San  Felipe." 

He  began  to  speak  of  the  island,  its  customs, 
and  his  work  among  the  natives.  I  le  had  some 
interesting  things  to  say  and  definitely  im- 
pressed Robert,  who  now  said  : 

"It's  quite  a  responsibility — being  the  only 
doctor  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  spot." 

"I  have  been  fortunate."  Da  Souza  nodded 
slowly.  "Though  sometimes  we  run  into  trou- 
ble. We've  had  typhoid  occasionally,  and  once 
in  a  while,  I  regret  to  say,  a  case  of  malignant 
cholera.  But  we  do  our  best.  Perhaps  you 
might  care  to  look  over  my  surgery." 

The  surgery  was  across  the  hall  and  it 
amazed  Murray.  A  first-class  job  and  obvi- 
ously brand-new — white-tiled,  well  equipped, 
fitted  with  two  emergency  cubicles  and  a  small 
but  excellent  X-ray  unit — it  must  have  cost  a 
very  considerable  sum  to  install.  Watching 
Robert,  da  Souza  read  his  mind,  and  smiled. 

"You  are  right,  sir.  A  practice  such  as  this 
could  never  have  prov  ided  it.  It  came  from  the 
mine." 

"What  mine?" 


He 


Le  saw  that  Murray  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  explained:  "Twelve  months  ago  bauxite 
was  discovered  on  the  island.  A  Brazilian 
company  is  working  it.  I  cannot  say  we  wholly 
welcomed  these  new  arrivals  but,  as  they 
seemed  disposed  to  be  generous,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  I  could  not  refuse.  Money" — 
he  smiled  suddenly,  deprecatingly — "natu- 
rally we  despise  it.  Yet  it  has  its  uses,  when 
properly  applied." 

While  he  spoke  Robert  had  been  looking 
round  the  outfit.  He  liked  it  and  told  him  so. 
There  was  another  door  at  the  back  of  the 
clinic. 

"Is  your  dispensary  in  there?"  he  asked. 
"No,  that  is  simply  my  fracture  cupboard — 
where  I  keep  my  splints  and  extension  ap- 


paratus. The  dispensary  is  through  here,  on 
the  left." 

He  displayed  the  dispensary,  then  ushered 
Murray  back  into  the  house  where,  looking  at 
his  watch,  Robert  said  it  was  time  for  him  to 
go.  As  da  Souza  saw  him  to  the  door  he  placed 
a  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and,  expressing  a 
desire  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again 
soon,  bade  him  a  cordial  good-by. 

Outside,  in  the  Grande  Place.  Murray 
shaded  his  eyes  against  the  brightness,  looking 
for  Natalie.  The  street  at  this  hour  was  almost 
empty,  a  fact  which,  no  doubt,  made  conspic- 
uous the  sudden  materialization  of  two  men 
who  emerged  from  an  office  building  at  the  far 
end  of  the  square  and  began  to  walk  toward 
the  cathedral.  It  was  the  appearance  of  the 
men  which  focused  Robert's  attention — both 
of  them  squat  and  thick-set,  dressed  alike  in 
dark  European  suits,  square-cut  and  with 
wide  flapping  trousers.  Each  wore  a  black 
Homburg  hat  and  both  carried  a  brown  at- 
tache case. 

Murray  kept  his  eyes  on  them  as  they  ap- 
proached. Outside  the  cathedral  they  paused 
as  if  to  admire  its  dilapidated  baroque  mag- 
nificence. Then  they  resumed  their  way,  only 
to  pause  again  outside  the  Palais  de  Justice 
which  they  also  admired,  this  time  with  stiff 
yet  expressive  gesticulations.  Then  their  eye 
was  caught  by  the  jeep,  parked  under  an  old 
mupou  tree,  and  this  evoked  their  interest  to 
such  an  extent  that,  bending  over,  they  looked 
inside,  inspecting  the  dashboard  and  its  in- 
struments at  some  length. 

By  this  time  Robert  was  getting  a  little  tired 
of  their  antics,  so  when  they  resumed  their 
way  he  let  them  go.  Only  later  did  he  realize 
that  neither  was  now  carrying  his  attache  case. 

Meanwhile  he  wanted  to  find  Natalie.  He 
had  begun  to  cross  the  place  when  she  came 
through  the  swing  doors  of  the  hotel  with  a 
young  man.  His  back  was  toward  Robert, 
who  couldn't  see  his  face,  but  he  was  tall,  sol- 
idly built  and  wildly  down-at-heel.  He  had  on 
burst  rope  sandals,  an  old  leather  jerkin  and  a 
soiled  pair  of  American  Army  pants.  They 
stood  talking  under  the  veranda,  arguing,  it 
appeared.  Suddenly,  with  premeditated  vio- 
lence, he  took  her  in  his  arms.  Although  at 
first  she  resisted,  in  the  end  she  seemed  to 
soften.  For  a  long  moment  she  clung  to  him 
tightly;  then,  with  a  start,  she  broke  free. 

Though  Murray  pretended  not  to  have  seen, 
and  was  looking  into  the  Damballa  Bazaar 
when  she  rejoined  him,  she  wasn't  deceived, 
for  she  gave  him  her  queer  smile,  friendly  yet 
defiant.  They  reached  the  dock  in  silence,  and 
set  off  on  the  return  journey.  She  ran  the  boat 
mechanically,  gazing  straight  ahead.  She  did 


not  speak  except  to  say,  "What  did  you  make 
of  the  Sacred  Healer?" 

"There's  a  fine  brain  and  tremendous 
strength  under  that  fancy  manner.  And 
yet  ...  I  couldn't  altogether  make  him  out.  I 
feel  I  could  admire  him,  but  never  like  him." 

"You're  not  the  only  one,"  she  said. 

"He  seems  a  regular  fan  of  your  mother's." 

"It's  more  the  other  way  round.  She  de- 
pends on  him  absolutely.  He's  been  a  lot  at 
Grand  Limbe  these  past  weeks.  It  will  have 
to  stop  now  father's  back."  Pausing,  she 
added,  "Please  don't  call  her  my  mother.  I 
scarcely  even  say  the  word  'stepmother.'  For 
me  she  is  always  'madame.'" 

"You're  not  particularly  fond  of  her?" 

"No,"  she  said  flatly.  "And  I'm  afraid  of 
her.  When  she  doesn't  get  her  piqures  she  can 
be  frightful." 

There  was  a  silence.  He  studied  her  profile. 
"Don't  let  me  catch  you  meddling  with  that 
stuff." 

"It's  not  likely.  I  tried  a  shot  of  it  once  or 
twice,  but  it  made  me  feel  as  if  my  head  were 
stuffed  with  wet  cotton  wool.  Just  didn't 
work." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  he  said. 

Then,  not  looking  at  him,  as  she  brought 
the  launch  into  the  plantation  jetty:  "By  the 
way,  don't  say  anything  to  madame  about  me. 
That  was  Charlie  you  saw  me  with;  he  may  be 
a  tramp,  but  in  spite  of  everything  .  . .  he's  still 
my  husband." 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  about  to  land,  there 
came  distantly,  from  the  direction  of  Reine 
Marie,  the  echoes  of  a  terrific  detonation. 

Murray  stopped  short.  "What  on  earth's 
that?" 

She  looked  startled,  then  shrugged.  "From 
the  mine,  perhaps.  They're  always  blasting  or 
doing  something  disagreeable  there." 

"But  it  came  from  the  town." 

She  glanced  at  him  doubtfully.  "It  could 
have  been  thunder.  We  often  get  sudden  elec- 
tric storms  this  time  of  year." 

The  explanation  seemed  reasonable  enough 
and,  as  nothing  further  happened,  they 
moved  on  together. 

It  was  later  than  Robert  had  imagined  when 
the)  got  back  to  the  house — almost  six 
o'clock.  Just  before  Natalie  went  in,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  jacaranda  trees,  she  halted  sud- 
denly and,  leaning  toward  her  companion, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

"That's  for  all  you  did  for  me  today — and 
for  what  you  didn't."  The  next  minute  she  was 
gone. 

It  happened  too  suddenly  for  Murray  to  be 
disconcerted.  Besides,  he  had  a  fair  idea  what 
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she  meant  and  it  made  him  feel  good.  Hi 
upstairs  at  once  to  find  Benchley.  real 
with  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  feeling 
he  had  been  away  too  long.  After  some  1 
culty  he  found  her  room.  She  was  seated  a  « 
window,  reading. 

"Well,  how  did  you  make  out?"  ht  ;. 
claimed  cheerfully. 

She  looked  up,  unsmiling.  "Quite  well, 
Defreece  was  at  the  office  for  an  hour  ii|r: 
morning,  had  his  rest  after  lunch  as  usu 
gave  him  his  Dicumarol  at  two.  Pulse 
temperature  were  normal.  In  the  afternoo 
drove  in  to  the  Palais  Legislatif.  Now  he's 
ing  before  dinner." 

Her  formal  tone  and  the  reserved  polity 
of  her  manner  increased  Murray's  se^ns 
guilt.  He  shouldn't  have  left  her  to  caar 
alone  all  day. 

"And  how  about  you?"  he  asked.  "Did 
swim?" 

"No." 

"What  then?" 

"I  went  for  a  walk." 

"Where  did  you  get  to?" 

"Not  especially  far.  It  was  very  hot 
face  remained  expressionless.  "Did  you  ha| 
nice  day  with  your  new  friend?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  rather  shortly. 

"Good." 

The  cool  inflection  she  gave  to  that  v 
really  stung  him.  He  forgot  his  professii  - 
digtiity.  "Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that'  fc 

"Am  I  looking  at  you?"  She  raised 
brows  slightly. 

"Yes,  you  are — freezingly." 

"If  you  wish  something  warmer,  I  dare  id 
you  know  where  to  find  it." 

Murray  felt  himself  redden  with  indij 
tion.  He  moved  toward  the  door.  And 
cause,  in  a  way,  he  did  feel  himself  to  bla 
he  tried  to  retrieve  the  situation.  "I'll  dro 
again  before  dinner.  We'll  go  down 
gether." 

"Don't  trouble,"  she  said.  "In  future 
having  my  meals  in  my  room.  Mme.  Defnf  <• 
suggested  it." 

"We  can't  have  that.  I'll  speak  to  he 
once." 

"Please  don't.  I  much  prefer  it  this  wt 
"Well,"  he  said  after  a  minute,  "if  th 
how  you  feel."  He  waited,  hoping  she'd  spt  -• 
but  as  she  didn't  he  said,  "I  must  go  and  w  » 
now." 

"Do,"  she  said.  "At  least  take  that  smea  v 
lipstick  off  your  face.  It's  quite  revolting." 

1  he  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  althouglv 
started  without  incident— except  that  the  t  \r„ 
phone  had  gone  out  of  order — Murray  be' 
to  feel  that  sense  of  tension  Benchley 
spoken  of.  Alexandre  went  off  in  the 
around  half  past  nine.  At  lunch,  tho>' 
madame  maintained  her  stately  manner  V 
was  with  an  obvious  effort. 

Something  was  brewing  in  the  sultry 
something  secret  and  intense,  that  began 
weigh  Robert  down.  He  tried  to  tell  him 
that  the  weather  was  to  blame,  for  it 
turned  insufferably  hot.  And  Benchley's  a 
tude  did  not  help.  Since  last  night  she 
withdrawn  into  an  armor  of  reserve. 

Toward  five  o'clock,  Defreece  returned  <l 
immediately  asked  Murray  to  come  with  ll 
to  his  study.  Seated  at  his  desk,  he  consider 
Robert  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "Docto 
think  you  will  agree  that  I  am  now  reasona' 
well." 

Murray  smiled  faintly.  "You're  unreas* 
ably  well." 

"In  other  words,  there  is  not  much  neec 
continued  medical  supervision." 

"Strictly  speaking,  no." 

"Good,"  Alexandre  said.  "There  is  a-I  « 
vana  freighter  due  off  the  north  shore  the  <  a 
after  tomorrow.  She  brings  a  cargo  which  I 
gard  as  essential,  and  she  clears  at  da\ 
Three  days  later  she  will  be  at  Colon,  whi 
as  you  know,  is  nine  hours  from  LaGual 
Airport.  I  suggest  that  you  and  Nurse  Bern 
ley  embark  on  her." 

"Why?"  Robert  asked. 

Alexandre  passed  his  hand  across  his  brc 
A  full  minute  passed  while  he  seemed  to  me 
tate,  then  he  began :  "For  the  past  half  centi 
San  Felipe  has  been  peaceful,  a  quiet  ba< 
water  in  this  troubled  world.  Our  workt 
regularly  employed,  have  been  happy  a 
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Jlted.  Last  year,  a  foreign  prospector  dis- 
jid  bauxite— vast  deposits  of  the  mineral 
as  you  are  aware  is  the  basis  for  the 
llytic  production  of  aluminum.  The 
ision  was  sold  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
Imost  before  we  knew  where  we  were,  a 
81  company  had  settled  in  on  us.  A  com- 
flostensibly  Brazilian,  but  no  more  than 
|ver  for  a  totally  Communist  enterprise, 
ed  by  Communist  money." 
J  paused.  "It  was  not  long  before  the 
Bpoison  began  to  spread ;  the  recognized 
|que  of  'liberation':  first  a  few  showy 
istrations  of  generosity,  then  the  accu- 
|s  of  victimization,  backed  up  by  those 
Ises  of  benefits  for  the  masses— which 
pevitably  in  their  enslavement.  Most  of 
pople  are  Creoles.  They  are  like  children, 
swayed,  and  some  have  been  carried 
But  it  is  the  Carib  element  that  has 
I  been  inflamed.  They  are  not  numerous, 
pere  exists  among  them  a  quasi-religious 
form  of  voodoo,  indescribably  vicious, 
bas  been  expanded  into  the  spearhead  of 
|ovement.  The  whole  thing  is  so  secret  we 
little  about  it,  yet  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
thing  to  be  feared.  I  myself,  with  my 
Juan  Ribera,  chief  of  police,  have  been 
|(ain  targets." 

paused  again.  "Yesterday  there  was  an 
pt  to  liquidate  Ribera.  His  jeep  and  his 
"eur  were  pulverized.  By  sheer  accident 
s  detained  in  his  office  and  escaped.  Last 
at  La  Tortue  the  sugar  mill  was  burned 
1.  It  is  only  the  beginning.  That's  why  I 
/ou  ought  to  leave." 

[urray  was  silent,  thinking  of  that  sinister 
with  their  store  clothes,  poker  faces  and 
brown  attache  cases, 
can't  speak  for  Nurse  Benchley,"  he  said, 
I'm  sure  she'll  feel  as  1  do.  Our  instruc- 
were  to  stay  with  you  for  a  month.  In 
lease,  if  you  get  blown  to  bits  you'll  need 
|o  put  you  together  again." 
here  was  another  longish  silence. 
■Veil" — Alexandre  held  out  his  hand,  smil- 
Sfaintly — "if  you  have  any  relatives,  let 
p  know  I  warned  you." 
hen  Murray  left  him  the  light  was  begin- 
to  fade,  but  Murray  felt  he  must  have  a 
to  cool  off.  The  moon,  just  rising,  made 
tering  pathway  over  the  black  velvet  of  the 
r  as  he  swam  toward  the  open  sea.  Sud- 
ly,  in  that  silver  brightness  he  made  out 
per   swimmer   moving   some  distance 
id.  As  he  drew  near  he  saw  that  it  was 
Ichley. 

apparently  she  was  making  for  the  reef  and 
swam  out  with  her.  In  silence  they  pulled 
nselves  onto  a  flat  shelf  of  rock. 
So  this  is  when  you  bathe,"  he  said. 
Yes — I  like  it  when  it's  quiet." 
(either  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  sud- 
ly  she  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did  last 
ling.  It  was  quite  unpardonable." 
GQod  heavens,"  he  said  quickly.  "It  was 
ning  at  all.  But — why  were  you  upset?" 
he  averted  her  gaze.  "I  wasn't  upset.  It's 
that  ...  I  have  rather  a  quick  temper,  and 
letimes  it  gets  the  better  of  me.  I'll  be  more 
;ful  in  future." 

Don't  .  .  .  please,"  he  broke  in.  "It's  very 
ng  for  you  here— and  we  all  have  to  give 
to  our  feelings  once  in  a  while." 
Do  we?"  She  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 
Of  course.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  we 
l't." 

Yes" — her  words  came  very  slowly — "I 
:  say  it  would." 

Then  everything's  taken  care  of  between 
he  . said.  As  once  before,  on  the  Island 

en,  he  held  out  his  hand,  meaning  to  re- 

ire  her  with  a  warm,  companionable  clasp, 
to  his  surprise,  she  withdrew  her  fingers 

My. 

lurray  could  not  follow  this  at  all.  After  a 
se,  he  said,  "Alexandre  is  a  little  worried 
ut  us,"  and  told  her  about  their  conversa- 
.  "If  you  want  to  get  away,  now's  your 
ice." 

le  shook  her  head  quite  firmly.  "I'll  stay. 
In't  want  to  at  first.  But  now  ...  I  feel  I 
t."  Her  expression  was  reflective;  in  fact, 
e  was  in  her  fresh  young  face,  in  the  set  of 
slender  figure,  something  relaxed  and  sad. 
denly  she  broke  the  silence  in  the  oddest 
iner.  "You've  never  been  in  Vermont?" 
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"No,"  he  answered,  surprised.  "Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because  I'm  thinking  of  it,  I  suppose,  see- 
ing it  now— our  village,  I  mean." 

He  read  her  mood,  sensed  the  homesickness 
in  her  voice.  "Tell  me  what  you  see." 

"Well  .  .  .  there's  nothing  unusual  about  it, 
I  guess:  just  the  single  village  street  lined  with 
maples,  the  clapboard  store,  the  little  post 
office,  the  smithy  with  an  old  sled  standing 
outside,  and  the  gas  station.  There's  a  stream 
with  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  and  beyond 
that  the  white  steepled  church  with  the  rectory 
beside  it.  It's  a  white  colonial  house,  over  a 
hundred  years  old."  She  added  quietly,  "It's 
my  home." 

He  was  silent,  seeing  more  than  the  slight 
sketch  she  had  drawn  for  him  and  finding 
there  an  unsuspected  clue  to  her  character. 
Before  he  could  speak  she  rose  abruptly  to  her 
feet. 

"Come  on.  Let's  try  a  few  dives." 

They  went  in  off  the  rock  and  for  the  next 
half  hour  dived  and  swam  in  the  deep,  still 
water.  She  wasn't  a  strong  swimmer,  but  her 
diving  was  clean  and  good.  She  didn't  want  to 
talk  and  he  didn't  either.  Then  they  raced  for 
the  beach. 

After  they  had  dressed,  walking  up  the  ave- 
nue, Robert  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  com- 
radeship reviving  between  them.  And  he  wel- 
comed it  more  than  he  could  have  believed. 
But  as  they  came  across  the  lawn  toward  the 
house  Mine.  Defreece,  already  dressed  for  din- 
ner, was  standing  on  the  veranda.  Waving  an 
ivory  fan  she  greeted  Murray  with  a  tap  upon 
the  shoulder. 

"Where  have  you  been,  bad  man?  Natalie 
'as  been  seeking  you  everywhere.  You've  quite 
turned  the  poor  girl's  head.  Come  for  a  cock- 
tail." Condescendingly,  she  noticed  Benchley. 
"You,  too,  nurse." 

Robert  could  feel  Benchley  stiffen. 

"No,  thank  you.  Please  excuse  me."  And 
she  went  off,  along  the  veranda  and  into  the 
house. 

Madame  made  a  gesture  with  both  hands. 
"She  is  not  so  agreeable,  your  nurse.  Always, 
as  you  say,  a  chip  on  the  shoulder."  She  took 
Robert's  arm.  "You,  at  least,  are  charm- 
ing.. .  already,  let  me  say  it,  dc  lafamille." 

They  went  into  the  great  hall  where  De- 
freece, Lamont  and  Natalie  were  gathered  for 
the  usual  aperitif.  Never  had  madame  been  in 
more  sparkling  form.  Then,  as  there  was  still 
lime  before  dinner,  she  strayed  suddenly  to- 
ward the  grand  piano  in  the  salon,  sat  down 
and  dashed  into  a  series  of  Strauss  waltzes, 
played  with  improvised  variations  and  tre- 
mendous brio.  Was  there  something  behind  this 
unusual  mood?  Murray  could  not  tell.  His 
thoughts  were  with  Mary  Benchley  and  those 
swift  and  baffling  changes  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward him. 


xhe  following  day  was  one  of  extreme  heat, 
not  a  breath  stirring  the  palmetto  leaves,  the 
sea  motionless.  In  the  afternoon  Murray  took 
a  long  run  on  the  beach.  It  was  tough  going 
on  the  soft  sand,  yet  he  felt  the  need  of  getting 
away  and  having  a  workout.  But  when  he 
came  back  he  wasn't  much  the  better  for  it. 
Uncertain  and  depressed,  he  turned  toward 
the  house.  Da  Souza's  car  was  parked  in  the 
drive.  As  he  went  into  the  hall  he  heard 
commotion.  It  was  madame,  with  Lamont 
and  da  Souza,  one  on  either  side.  She  saw 
him,  called  to  him.  and  when  he  went  over 
clutched  at  his  arm. 

"Doctor — doctor  .  .  .  quel  affolement  ...  I 
shall  never — never  get  over  it!" 

"Madame,  I  beg  you  to  be  calm.  For  your 

own  sake  "  This  was  da  Souza,  who  for 

once  looked  strangely  put  out. 

"What's  happened?"  Murray  asked. 

"An  accident — most  regrettable,  but  no 
one  is  hurt." 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  thank  God!"  Madame 
wept.  "Quel malkeur  .  . .  quel  mauvais  chance  .'" 

Lamont,  on  the  other  side,  put  in  his  bit, 
begging  her  to  be  tranquil. 

But  she  wouldn't  have  it.  Still  holding  on  to 
Murray,  she  poured  it  all  out  in  rapid  French. 

Henri,  in  an  undertone,  explained,  "It  was 
to  please  him,  for  his  return,  to  make  his  room 
fresh  and  beautiful." 

Robert  didn't  know  what  he  meant.  Mean- 
while, madame  had  broken  into  fresh  sobs.  At 


BAKED  ROUND  STEAK 
( Bistecca  al  Forno ) 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.,  what  Hunt's  Tomato  Taste  does  for  Round  Steak!" 

"Here's  my  favorite  way  with  round  steak — I  cook  it  'al  forno'  whii  h  means  in  the  oven. 
And  the  wonderful  flavor  comes  from  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste.  Hunt's  is  so  rich  and  thick, 
you  spoon  it  out." 


2  lbs.  round  steak. 
1-inch  thick 

^2  clove  garlic 
Salt  and  pepper 

3  tablesp.  pure  vegetable  oil, 
such  as  Wesson 


1  6-oz.  can 
Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 
\]/2  cups  water 
3^  teasp.  sail 
Yh  teasp.  pepper 


1  small  bay  leaf 
1 4  1  easp.  I  b.)  me 
1  1  u  asp.  sugar 
1  lar<;e  onion,  sliced 
1  green  pepper, 
cut  into  rings 


Cut  steak  into  serving  pieces,  trim  all  fat.  Rub  with  garlic,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pound 
flour  into  steak.  Heat  oil  in  large  skillet,  brown  steak  on  both  sides.  Remove  meal  and  place 
in  casserole.  Pour  off  fat  from  skillet.  Mix  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste,  water  and  seasonings;  heat 
in  same  skillet.  Arrange  onion  and  green  pepper  over  meat  in  casserole.  Pour  tomato  mixture 
over  all.  Cover  tightly  with  lid  or  aluminum  foil.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.),  lM>to2 
hours,  or  until  meat  is  fork-tender.  Makes  4  to  6  servings.  Hunt  Foods,  inc.,  Fuiierton.  calif. 


Hunt. ..for  the  best 
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last  she  was  quiet;  her  grip  slackened,  her  lids 
began  to  droop. 

Murray  turned  to  da  Souza.  "What  have 
you  given  her?" 

"A  half  grain  of  morphine  sulphate.  It  had 
to  be  strong."  He  looked  at  the  other  compre- 
hendingly.  "Unfortunately,  she's  habituated 
to  the  minimum  dose."  As  they  watched  her, 
he  went  on  in  the  same  low  voice:  "It  has  up- 
set her  the  more  because  her  intention  was  so 
good.  This  is  v\hat  occurred.  Madame  had  her 
husband's  rocm  decorated  to  welcome  him 
home.  The  wretched  workmen"— he  spoke 
angrily— "failed  to  replace  the  chandelier  se- 
curely. Half  an  hour  ago,  when  Mr.  Defreece 
was  having  his  rest,  it  fell.  Mercifully,  it 
missed  him,  though  narrowly." 

Madame  was  still  muttering  in  a  drowsy, 
incoherent  manner. 

"Hadn't  you  better  get  her  to  bed?"  Mur- 
ray said.  "I'll  send  Nurse  Benchley  to  help 
you." 

He  went  upstairs  to  Defreece's  room,  which 
looked  a  wreck.  There  was  a  ragged  hole  in 
the  ceiling  and  below,  among  a  litter  of  plas- 
ter, the  big  metal  chandelier  lay  smashed  on 
the  day  bed.  Benchley  and  Defreece  were  at 
the  window  and  old  Tia  Lucia  was  sweeping 
up  the  mess. 

"Well,  doctor— you  find  us  in  some  dis- 
order." 

Alexandre  spoke  with  less  than  his  usual 
ironic  self-possession.  Robert  could  see  that 
he  was  shaken.  Benchley  kept  staring  at  the 
fallen  chandelier,  which  had  a  round  lead 
base  that  must  have  weighed  a  good  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  If  it  had  hit  Defreece  he  would 
certainly  have  been  a  goner. 

"You've  been  lucky."  It  sounded  stupid, 
but  Robert  couldn't  think  of  anything  else. 

"Yes.  I  believe  in  my  star."  He  said  this 
gravely,  then  shrugged.  "Besides— fortu- 
nately—I  am  blessed  with  a  perpetual  thirst." 

"You  got  up  for  a  drink?" 

"Only  of  papaya  juice.  Virtue,  you  observe, 
brought  its  reward." 

Murray  kept  looking  at  the  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing. "The  workman  who  put  up  that  fixture 
was  a  very  careless  fellow." 

"Careless?  Perhaps."  Defreece  gave  him  a 
singular  smile.  "On  the  other  hand,  you  know 
mat  at  present  I  am  not  exactly  popular." 

Robert  ran  his  hand  over  the  smashed 
chandelier.  Then  he  remembered  why  he'd 
come  up.  "Madame  Defreece  is  rather  upset. 
If  you  could  spare  Nurse  Benchley  for  half  an 
hour  " 

"Naturally— at  once." 

"I'll  be  back,"  Murray  said,  going  out  to 
the  corridor  with  Benchley.  They  stood  there 
in  the  half-light  that  filtered  through  the 
closed  shutters.  Her  face  was  small  and  white, 
and  she  had  tight  lips. 

"Were  you  with  him  when  it  happened?" 

"No.  I  heard  the  crash  and  ran  in." 

"I  know  he's  threatened— and  in  danger. 
Still,  it  could  have  been  an  accident." 

"Could  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  reasoned.  "Don't  you  see — how 
could  they  be  sure  he  was  underneath  the 
chandelier  . . .  just  when  it  fell?" 

"They  could  be  sure."  Her  feelings  finally 
got  the  better  of  her.  "Someone  had  moved 
the  day  bed.  It  always  stands  by  the  wall.  1 
know  it  was  there  this  morning;  1  could  swear 
to  it.  Today,  you  were  all  having  lunch  down- 
stairs, and  I  was  in  my  room.  It  had  been 
placed  immediately  below  the  chandelier." 

She  swung  round  and  went  off,  leaving  him 
standing  there  in  the  passage. 


.hat  night  Murray  awoke,  sweating,  from 
an  extraordinary  dream.  The  room,  pitch 
dark,  seemed  to  echo  with  silence,  and  yet 
through  that  hollow  stillness  there  came  faint 
rustlings,  the  sound  of  soft  footsteps  in  the 
corridor.  He  lay  for  a  while  with  straining 
ears.  Then,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he 
parted  the  mosquito  curtains,  got  up  and 
quietly  opened  his  door. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  a  candle- 
glowed  and  by  its  feeble  illumination  he  saw  a 
cloaked  figure  pacing  slowly  up  and  down.  It 
was  Tia  Lucia.  She  must  have  seen  him  al- 
most at  once  for,  without  interrupting  her 
nunlike  walk,  she  made  a  gesture,  solemn  yet 
reassuring,  which  bade  him  return  to  Ins 
room. 


Toward  dawn  he  fell  into  a  restless  sleep 
from  which  he  awoke,  filled  with  a  pressing 
need  for  action.  All  that  morning  he  puzzled 
as  to  how  he  might  find  some  answer  to  the 
problems  which  had  begun  to  weigh  so  heav- 
ily on  his  mind.  In  the  afternoon  he  managed 
to  get  away  unobserved,  borrowed  the  launch, 
and  made  the  passage  to  Reine  Marie. 

The  streets,  in  preparation  for  the  Mardi 
Gras,  were  crowded.  Companies  of  costumed 
dancers  roamed  the  town,  swaying  and  chant- 
ing to  the  rhythm  of  drums.  Crowds  followed 
them.  Another  thing  he  noticed  was  the  num- 
ber of  security  police  in  evidence.  Short  dap- 
per figures,  wearing  their  gray-and-silver  uni- 
forms, with  short  carbines  slung  across  their 
shoulders,  they  stood  in  pairs  at  every  corner. 

Fonseca's  Cafe  was  less  full  than  he  ex- 
pected. Inside  he  took  a  seat  at  the  single  long 
table  and  ordered  black  coffee. 

"Is  Mr.  Charles  Callaghan  around?"  Mur- 
ray asked  the  barman. 

The  man  looked  about  him.  "I  don't  just  get 
to  see  him."  He  showed  his  teeth  in  a  knowl- 
edgeable smile.  "But  don't  you  worry,  mister. 
He'll  be  along." 

Sure  enough,  Robert  had  not  been  there 
ten  minutes  when  a  tall  figure  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  then  drifted  over  to  the  table.  He 
took  a  chair,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  stared 
at  Murray  in  silence  with  a  pair  of  remarkably 
keen  eyes,  which  somehow  redeemed  the 
blotchiness  of  his  square,  ruddy  face.  He  was 
red-haired,  with  a  cropped  head,  fair  eyebrows, 
and  a  growth  of  red  stubble  on  his  chin.  He 
wore  a  T  shirt,  open  over  a  broad  chest, 
stained  pants  and  scuffed-down  espadrilles. 

"My  name's  Murray,"  Robert  began. 

"I  know.  She  told  me." 


Ignorance  is  the  night  of  the  mind, 
but  a  night  without  moon  or  star. 

CONFUCIUS 


There  was  a  pause. 
"What'll  you  drink?" 

"The  native  poison — dairin."  He  nodded  to 
the  barman,  who  brought  him  a  jigger  of  raw 
rum.  Another  pause,  then  he  said,  "Say,  you 
don't  know  how  the  Green  Bay  Packers  made 
out  last  season?" 

When  Murray  shook  his  head  he  looked 
disappointed. 

"I  never  sec  a  paper  here  that  isn't  two 
months  old." 

"You're  interested  in  football ?" 

Callaghan  stared  at  Murray  across  the 
table.  "You  mean  you  never  heard  of  me? 
Catastrophe  Callaghan?  Ail-American  three 
years  running.  I'm  the  guy  that  won  the 
'fifty-one  game  against  Missouri  in  the  last 
fifteen  seconds  of  the  final  quarter.  They  said 
it  was  the  most  spectacular  touchdown  ever 
scored  in  the  Orange  Bowl."  Patiently,  as  if 
trying  to  explain  himself,  he  concluded,  "The 
Packers  wanted  me  when  I  quit  college.  I'd  of 
signed,  too,  if  I  hadn't  come  to  this  dump." 

"You  call  it  a  dump?" 

"Nothing  else.  Look  at  me.  I  swing  a 
machete  two  days  a  week  in  the  cane  fields. 
Other  days  I'll  work  with  the  dynamite  squad 
at  the  mine.  The  rest  of  the  time  I'm  in  this 
bar."  He  took  a  drink  to  emphasize  the  fact. 
"Mind  you.  it  was  good  at  the  start.  When  we 
came  here,  Nat  and  me,  after  we'd  run  off 
and  got  married  in  Miami,  old  man  Defreece 
gave  me  a  job  on  the  plantation.  It  was  real 
nice  but  for  one  thing  " 

"What?"  asked  Murray. 

"We  lived  at  the  big  house,  with  the  family. 
It  sounds  fine,  but  that's  what  broke  things 
up.  Mme.  Defreece.  She  had  her  claws  in  me 
from  the  start."  His  jaw  hardened.  "But  I'm 
not  through  yet." 

At  first  sight  Callaghan  looked  like  a  tramp 
and  sounded  like  a  rummy,  but  Robert  saw 
there  was  more  to  him  than  that.  His  eye 
might  be  bloodshot,  but  it  looked  at  you 
straight;  there  was  a  healthy  pugnacity  in 
the  set  of  his  shoulders  and  the  squareness  of 
his  stubbled  chin.  Even  his  vanity  held  a 
naivete  that  was  somehow  attractive.  Leaning 
forward.  Murray  asked  him  directly  for  some 
slant  on  the  situation  at  Grand  Limbe. 


For  a  minute  Callaghan  looked  Murray  up 
and  down.  Then  he  said,  "You  want  the  an- 
swer to  something  I'd  like  to  know.  But  if 
there  is  an  answer  you'll  find  it  in  madame." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"She's  from  one  of  the  old  Creole  families — 
old  and  broke.  She  hadn't  a  bean  when  De- 
freece married  her  four  years  ago." 

"She  must  be  a  wealthy  woman  now." 

"Must  she?"  He  looked  at  Robert  wisely. 
"Sure,  Defreece  is  stinking  with  it.  But, 
brother,  he  keeps  her  real  tight.  She's  cut 
loose  a  couple  of  times.  One  was  a  big  scan- 
dal, with  a  young  Frenchman  visiting  the  is- 
land. You  never  know  with  Defreece.  He's 
deep.  Maybe  he  loves  her;  maybe  sometimes 
he  hates  her.  So  what  goes?  He  keeps  her 
where  he  wants  her — under  control." 

For  a  moment  Robert  said  nothing,  trying 
to  make  sense  of  what  Callaghan  had  told 
him.  "Then,"  he  said,  "there's  Henri." 

"That  dead  fish.  He's  a  stinker.  Owes  money 
all  over  the  place— never  did  a  day's  work  in 
his  life." 


.here  was  a  silence.  Murray  could  not  put 
the  final  question  in  his  mind.  Yet  the  other 
must  have  sensed  it. 

"You  missed  Natalie.  Maybe  I  ought  to 
tell  you  first,  she  had  the  good  word  to  say 
about  you."  Robert  must  have  reddened 
slightly,  for  Callaghan  smiled.  "I  like  her  my- 
self." He  spoke  mildly.  "She's  different  from 
the  others.  A  good  kid.  But  she'll  be  ruined 
by  that  bunch  if  I  don't  get  her  away  from 
them." 

"Wouldn't  it  help  if  you  cut  out  this  stuff?" 
Murray  nodded  toward  the  glass  on  the  table. 

Now  it  was  Callaghan's  turn  to  flush.  "I 
only  use  it  to  pass  the  time.  I  can  take  it  or 
leave  it." 

"Callaghan,"  Murray  said,  "why  don't  you 
just  pick  up  Natalie  and  clear  out  of  here,  both 
of  you,  for  good?" 

"I  wish  I  could,  pal,  but  even  if  she'd  come, 
it  can't  be  done— not  just  yet." 

"Why  not?" 

With  his  left  hand  he  took  a  bag  of  shag 
from  his  T-shirt  pocket,  licked  off  a  strip  of 
rice  paper  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 

"There's  going  to  be  trouble  in  this  tin-pot 
republic,  and  soon.  We're  only  a  couple  of  days 
off  the  Mardi  Gras.  Then  the  flag  goes  up." 

"What  flag?" 

"The  old  hammer  and  sickle."  He  threw  the 
words  out  casually.  "This  was  a  quiet  little 
sugar  patch  till  they  struck  that  bauxite  in  the 
hack  country.  There's  scads  and  scads  of  it. 
Somebody  needs  it,  and  it  isn't  the  good  old 
U.S.A.  Yes.  sir,  up  at  the  mine,  over  the  past 
six  months  the  Commies  have  been  turning  on 
the  heat.  It's  my  guess  the  big  blow-off  is 
about  due." 

"So  you're  going  to  see  it  through." 

"Yeah.  I  haven't  had  too  much  fun  since 
Korea.  Besides,  I  kind  of  owe  it  to  old  De- 
freece. He  always  treated  me  nice.  And  he's 
the  one  that'll  really  get  it  in  the  kisser." 

"What  about  the  security  police?"  Murray 
said.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  them  around.  They 
look  good." 

"They're  good.  And  Ribera,  the  commis- 
sioner, is  a  solid  little  guy.  But  whether  they 
can  stop  that  mob  outside" — he  jerked  his 
cigarette  toward  the  street— "consult  your 
crystal  ball,  pal." 

Murray  must  have  looked  fairly  serious,  for 
suddenly  Charlie  Callaghan  grinned. 

"Now,  I'll  give  you  back  the  sixty-four- 
dollar  question.  Why  don't  you  quit  while  the 
going's  good?" 

"I  see  you  have  my  safety  at  heart,"  Mur- 
ray said.  "But  I  have  a  stake  in  Defreece 
too." 

"Fair  enough."  Charlie's  grin  widened  and 
he  held  out  a  big  callused  hand. 

Murray  shook  on  it.  Something  about  Cal- 
laghan, something  tough  and  independent, 
careless  and  warmhearted,  carried  you  along 
with  him. 

"I'll  have  to  get  back,"  he  said.  "But  I'd  like 
to  keep  in  touch  with  you." 

"Sua."  Charlie  nodded.  "You  can  usually 
find  me  here.  Call  me  up  if  you  can't  make  it 
to  town.  The  phone  works  occasionally." 
When  Murray  got  up  he  came  with  him  to  the 
door.  "By  the  way,  when  you  get  back  say 
hello  to  Natalie  from  me." 
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"I'll  give  her  your  love." 

"That's  what  I  meant." 

He  held  out  his  hand  again  and  M 
gripped  it.  This  time  the  sentiment  was  o: 
side. 

Robert  took  the  launch  back  slowly 
ing  the  situation  over  in  his  mind.  When 
had  moored  the  boat  he  went  ashore 
there,  waiting  on  the  beach,  was  Natalie. 

"I  thought  you  were  my  friend." 

"I  am,"  he  said  shortly,  for  he  was  no) 
the  mood  for  her  caprices. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  take  me  to  town  q 
you?" 

"I  had  business,"  Murray  said.  "With  yi 
husband.  He  sent  you  all  sorts  of  nice  rn 
sages." 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  but  sei 
what  mollified.  As  they  walked  towan 
house  she  took  his  arm. 

"I've  been  beached  here  all  afternoon.  !| 
eryone  seems  to  have  disappeared.  Thei 
been  more  rioting  over  at  Leomel  and  thei 
talk  of  a  general  strike.  Did  Charlie  really 
nice  things  about  me?" 

"I  told  you  he  did." 

She  smiled,  her  sense  of  grievance  ditij, 
pated,  and,  squeezing  close  to  Murray,  put  1  "r„ 
head  against  his  shoulder  as  they  came  oi:  ^ 
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the  terrace. 


"The  big  clown.  Tell  him  if  he  doesn't  lc  K 
out  I'll  get  off  with  you." 

"No,  you  won't.  You  belong  to  Charli  jj 

In  the  hall  he  made  his  escape  and  went  i  >. 
stairs  to  see  Benchley.  As  usual,  she  was  in  lj  (, 
room,  not  reading  this  time,  but  standing,  r 
her  window.  She  turned  as  he  entered,  w  jj 
such  a  look  of  quiet  distress  that  instinctive  j, 
he  asked : 

"What's  wrong?" 

She  tried  to  hold  back  her  words,  but  coi 
not.  In  a  low  voice  she  said,  "Couldn't  you 
serve  your  amorous  adventures  for  the  dai 
The  sight  of  you  behaving  like  that  as  y 

came  up  the  path  "  She  broke  off.  He  s 

that  she  was  trembling. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  unjust?"  he  said  sharp 
"Natalie  is  an  unhappy,  mixed-up  girl — livi 
out  here,  cut  off  from  everything,  obviou 
hated  by  madame,  frustrated  in  her  marris 
and  in  so  many  other  ways.  She  needs  aff 
tion." 

"And  naturally  you're  prepared  to  supi  ^ 
it." 

"Yes."  he  shot  back.  "I  am." 
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or  a  minute  he  felt  like  telling  her  of 
efforts  to  straighten  out  Natalie's  marriaj 
But  something  restrained  him.  Indignantly 
watched  her  as  she  struggled  to  control  herse 
pressing  her  small  white  teeth  into  her  low 
lip. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  she  said  at  la, 
"I've  something  more  important  to  say 
you." 

"And  I  have  to  you,"  Murray  cut  in.  Anf 
at  being  misjudged,  he  spoke  with  sudden  b 
terness.  "I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your  conti 
ued  disparagement  and  abuse.  But  it  seems 
indicate  that  you've  forgotten  our  relative  p 
sitions.  I  happen  to  be  in  charge  here, 
there's  still  time  to  make  that  boat  for  Havar 
I  think  you  ought  to  take  it." 

"So  you  want  to  be  rid  of  me." 

"That  isn't  the  point.  The  way  you're  b 
having  you'd  be  better  out  of  here." 

With  a  gesture  of  weariness,  she  sat  dov 
on  the  window  settee.  "I'm  not  going."  S 
spoke  in  a  low  voice.  "Especially  since  tr 
afternoon.  I've  been  waiting— waiting 
waiting  to  tell  you." 

"What  happened?" 

She  was  very  pale  now.  "After  you  left 
Reine  Marie,"  she  began,  "Mr.  Defreece  we 
off  in  the  car  to  Leomel.  They  have  burned t! 
pressing  mill  there  too.  I  didn't  want  him 
go,  but  he  insisted.  After  I'd  seen  him  c 
madame  stopped  me  on  the  staircase  ai 
asked  if  I  was  going  for  my  walk.  I  said  yt 
since  I  intended  doing  so,  but  when  I  got 
my  room  1  felt  tired,  and  instead  I  went  o 
on  my  balcony  and  lay  down  on  the  chai 
longue.  I  fell  asleep,  I  don't  know  for  he 
long— the  sound  of  voices  awakened  ra 
Madame  and  Lamont  were  on  the  verani 
below  me. 

"'Where  is  Murray?'  Lamont  was  asking. 
"'In  town,'  madams  answered. 
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'"And  the  nurse?* 
"Out  walking.'" 

Benchley  gazed  at  Robert  steadily.  "I'm  no 
vesdropper."  she  said.  *'I  was  going  to  come 
and  close  the  window  when  I  heard  Lamont 
y,  'It's  to  be  at  once,  then?' 
"'Yes,'  madame  said.  'It  is  a  perfect  idea.  It 
II  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.' 
'"Especially  if  Murray  gives  the  certificate,' 
imont  agreed. 

"'That  should  not  be  difficult.  He's  a"' — 
mchley  bit  her  lip — "  'trusting  young  fool.' 
"'Don't  forget  I  want  my  share,'  Lamont 
id.  'He  won't  get  it  all.' 
"'I  forbid  you  to  speak  in  such  terms.  He  is 
great  man,  a  great  sou!.' 
"'Too  great,'  Lamont  muttered.  'You've 
idly  compromised  yourself  with  him.  You 
lould  have  been  more  careful.  Besides,  he 
iiesn't  really  care  for  you.  I  believe  he's  sim- 
y  using  you.' 

'"Don't  dare  say  that,  Henri.'  She  spoke 
:ry  fiercely.  'He  does  love  me.  And  I — I 
ould  trust  him  with  my  life.' 

"Lamont  said  something  under  his  breath 
lat  I  didn't  catch.  I  strained  my  ears,  but 
ley  had  begun  to  talk  in  such  guarded  under- 
mes  I  simply  couldn't  make  out  anything.  I 
idn't  dare  move  for  fear  they'd  know  I'd 
een  listening.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stay 
ere  till  you  came  back — and  you  were  so 
>ng  " 

She  stopped  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was 
lmost  inaudible.  Murray's  heart  went  out  to 
er.  He  no  longer  wanted  to  hurt  her  but,  in- 
tead,  to  take  her  hand  which  lay  small  and 
till,  upon  her  knee,  and  press  it  reassuringly. 
iui  he  couldn't  do  so,  though  now  there  was 
nore  need  than  ever  for  them  to  stand  to- 
other in  understanding  and  comradeship. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  he  said 
I  "Something  evil."  There  were  tears  in  her 
lyes.  "I  felt  it  from  the  first.  And  now  I'm 
'ure.  Mr.  Defreece  may  be  threatened  from 
|>utside.  But  it's  here,  in  this  house,  that  the 
real  danger  is.  And  somehow  they  mean  to 
rivolve  us  in  it." 

At  half  past  six  Alexandre  returned.  The 
:ommissioner  of  police  was  with  him.  Murray 
lad  not  given  much  attention  to  Ribera.  but 
tow,  as  they  exchanged  a  few  words,  he  was 
definitely  impressed.  The  commissioner  looked 
i  brave  and  honest  man.  Both  he  and  Defreece 
were  extremely  serious  as  they  came  in  and 
:hey  went  at  once  to  Alexandre's  study. 

While  they  were  upstairs  Robert  paced  the 
/eranda,  asking  himself  for  the  hundredth 
time  what  he  should  do.  Could  he  go  to  Alex- 
indre  with  this  hearsay  evidence  and  say 
Flatly,  "Your  wife  and  her  cousin  are  planning 
to  do  away  with  you"?  Impossible.  He  could 
[tot  put  that  accusation  into  words.  No,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  alert,  to  in- 
crease his  watchfulness. 

Something  must  happen  soon,  Robert  told 
himself.  This  unbearable  ^ense  of  imminence, 
Df  existing  in  suspended  animation  on  the  edge 
Df  a  volcano,  simply  could  not  continue. 

Yet  the  next  day,  and  the  next  ...  it  did  go 
on.  Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
the  pattern  was  broken. 
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t  first  everything  seemed  as  usual.  When 
Murray  came  down  he  went  out  on  the  ve- 
randa. Alexandre  was  going  out  early  and  in 
front  of  the  portico  the  yellow  Rolls  was 
drawn  up,  waiting.  He  insisted  on  using  it,  in 
preference  to  the  inconspicuous  station 
wagon — a  gesture  typical  of  him. 

As  Murray  stood  there  Defreece  appeared, 
looking  fresh  and  immaculate  in  fawn  linen 
"Like  me  to  come  with  you?"  Robert  said. 
"No,  my  friend— today  you  must  find  a  use 
for  yourself  here." 
"When  will  you  be  back?" 
"Not  until  the  late  afternoon."  He  stepped 
into  the  car. 

Murray  watched  it  turn  down  the  drive,  then 
went  in  for  breakfast.  He  was  pouring  a  sec- 
ond cup  of  coffee  when  Natalie  came  down- 
stairs in  her  dressing  gown,  a  most  unusual 
appearance  at  this  hour.  Straightway  she  said: 
"Madame  is  not  well  this  morning.  Rosa, 
her  maid,  says  she  is  ill  and  must  stay  in  bed." 
"Has  the  heat  upset  her?"  Robert  asked. 
"Surely  not."  She  hesitated  "Rosa  seems 
very  distressed." 


"Why  don't  you  go  in  and  see  her?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"I  will — when  I'm  dressed." 

"I'll  be  in  my  room  if  you  want  me." 

When  she  had  gone  he  went  upstairs,  mean- 
ing to  begin  his  weekly  report  to  Carrington. 
As  he  passed  Alexandre's  room,  Benchley 
was  there  tidying  up.  Tia  Lucia  was  with  her, 
unfathomable  as  ever 

In  his  own  room.  Murray  pulled  out  some 
sheets  of  note  paper  and  drew  up  a  chair  to 
the  old  chestnut  bureau.  But  before  he  had 
put  pen  to  paper,  the  door  opened  and  Natalie 
entered. 

"I've  just  been  in  to  her.  She  doesn't  seem 
at  all  well." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  take  a  look  at  her?" 

"I  suggested  that.  But  she  wants  Dr.  da 
Souza." 

"In  that  case,  she'd  better  have  him." 

"I  tried  to  telephone.  But  the  phone  to 
Reine  Marie  isn't  working."  She  paused  un- 
certainly. "I'll  send  Mateo  in  the  launch." 

"That  seems  the  best  thing  to  do." 

It  was  not  until  the  early  afternoon  that  the 
native  doctor  appeared,  for  he  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  house  when  Mateo  reached 
Reine  Marie.  He  went  directly  to  madame's 
room  and  remained  there  a  long  time.  At  last 
he  emerged  and,  carrying  his  black  case,  came 
down  to  the  great  hall  where  Natalie  and 
Murray  sat  waiting  with  Lamont. 

Da  Souza's  face  was  in  shadow  as  he  came 
toward  them,  yet  the  sight  of  it,  pale,  hard 
and  set,  made  a  study  that  straightened  Mur- 
ray in  his  chair.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man  so 
utterly  absorbed  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
walking  in  a  dream. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Robert  asked  him. 

Da  Souza  did  not  immediately  answer. 
Then,  suddenly  aware  of  the  question,  he 
smiled.  "Forgive  me.  I  have  been  on  my  feet 
all  day— and  indeed,  most  of  last  night.  There 
were  so  many  injured  in  those  dreadful  Leo- 
mel  riots."  His  breath,  suddenly  expelled, 
came  with  a  faint  hiss.  "Madame  has  a  local 
fever — nol  serious." 

"Is  there  any  treatment  you  wish  carried 
out?  If  so.  I'll  tell  Nurse  Benchley." 

"There  is  naturally  some  treatment,"  he  re- 
plied distantly  "But  madame  prefers  to  have 
one  of  the  convent  sisters  attend  her.  I'll  ar- 
range it  with  the  mother  superior  when  I  re- 
turn to  Reine  Marie." 

This  seemed  natural  enough— from  the  be- 
ginning it  had  been  plain  that  madame  was 
antagonistic  toward  Benchley.  At  the  same 
time,  Robert  felt  vaguely  dissatisfied. 

"You're  sure  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  keep 
an  eye  on  her?"  he  said 

Da  Souza  shook  his  head  decisively.  "I  ap- 
preciate your  interest,  but  madame  is  on  no 
account  to  be  disturbed.  She  is  in  a  highly 
nervous  state,  and  wishes  to  be  left  alone."  He 
added.  "The  sister  will  have  all  my  instructions. 
And  I  will  come  again  this  evening." 

He  bowed  and  made  his  way  toward  the 
door  which  Lamont  held  open  for  him.  They 
both  went  out  to  the  car 

Instinctively  Murray  looked  across  at 
Natalie,  trying  to  discover  her  reaction  to 
da  Souza's  arbitrary  instructions.  Apparently 
they  did  not  strike  her  as  unusual.  She  made 
no  comment  except  to  say  that  she  must  go 
and  arrange  to  have  a  room  made  ready  for 
the  sister. 

When  she  had  gone  Robert  went  upstairs, 
stood  indecisively  by  the  landing  window.  The 
sky  had  darkened  and  suddenly  from  across  the 
bay  there  came  a  distant  roll  of  thunder.  But 
was  it  thunder?  Repeated,  it  had  the  sharp, 
staccato  rattle  of  rifle  fire. 

Impatiently  he  turned  away;  these  excited 
fancies  would  not  do  In  an  effort  to  take  him- 
self in  hand,  he  went  back  to  his  report,  still 
unfinished  in  his  room.  But  he  had  got 
through  no  more  than  a  page  when  he  heard 
the  phone  shrill  in  the  hall  below.  A  moment 
later  Benchley  tapped  at  the  door. 

"That  was  Mr.  Defreece.  He  just  rang  up 
from  Leomel.  He's  decided  to  spend  the  night 
there." 

Robert  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  "I 
thought  the  phone  was  off." 

"To  Reine  Marie  it  still  is.  But  apparently 
the  line  is  good  to  the  north  shore." 

"Is  Alexandre  all  right?" 


For  the  3  dogs  in  4  who  never  chew 


anything  harder  than  meat 

Ken-L-Treats  are  hard  biscuits  for  lucky 
dogs  to  gnaw  on.  Not  in  place  of  meals. 
But  between  meals.  They're  hard  because 
nearly  everything  else  your  dog  eats  is  soft! 
And  his  teeth  and  gums  need  something  to 
munch  and  scrunch  and  chew  on.  Ken-L- 
Treats  don't  crumble  into  bits  -  like  other 
biscuits  you  may  have  fed. 

Shouldn't  you  Ken-L-Treat  your  dog? 


L^^OT^-^-^-'  Protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  6  flavors  he  loves  — 
bone,  meat,  egg,  milk,  fish,  cheese. 
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"Yes."  She  paused.  "I  had  to  mention  about 
madame.  But  of  course  I  didn't  alarm  him." 

There  was  a  pause.  "What  do  you  think  of 
it?"  he  asked.  "This  sudden  illness." 

"I  don't  know  "  She  broke  off  rather 

helplessly,  but  remained  standing  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  abruptly.  "This  busi- 
ness is  getting  us  both  down.  Let's  get  out  of 
the  house." 

Her  face,  which  was  pale  and  strained, 
lightened.  "I've  been  longing  to.  But  I  didn't 
want  to  go  alone." 

They  went  downstairs,  through  the  silent 
hall  and  into  the  compound.  Then,  turning 
away  from  the  sea.  they  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  plantation  road — he  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  take  her  farther.  It  was  stifling  in  the  close 
and  sultry  air,  but  the  outing  did  her  good. 
They  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word,  but  as 
they  came  in  she  gave  him  a  direct  glance 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  days,  held  the  shadow 
of  a  smile. 

"That's  much  better.  Thank  you  for  sug- 
gesting it." 

There  was  in  her  presence,  even  when  she 
maintained  silence,  something  which  in  all  his 
life  he  had  never  experienced,  an  emanation  of 
steadiness  and  understanding  that  restored 
and  supported  him.  relaxed  his  tensions. 

It  was  now  almost  six  o'clock.  During  their 
absence  the  sister  had  arrived,  quiel  and 
capable-looking,  dressed  in  the  white  coif  and 
pale  blue  habit  of  her  order.  Murray  went  to 
take  a  shower  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  he  had  exaggerated  those 
fears  and  suspicions  of  the  past  twelve  hours. 

Yet  as  he  sat  by  the  open  window  of  his 
room,  trying  to  cool  off  before  turning  in,  the 
figure  of  the  Carib  doctor  loomed  larger  and 
larger.  In  whatever  light  Robert  viewed  him, 
one  quality  remained:  a  sense  of  secret  and 
unbridled  power. 

On  thai,  he  had  to  leave  it.  Tomorrow 
might  throw  more  light  on  the  mystery.  To- 
morrow was  the  first  day  of  the  Mardi  Gras. 

./\nd  tomorrow  came.  It  was  another  day  of 
torrid  heat.  Already  when  Murray  threw  open 
his  shutters  a  coppery  sun  glowed  in  a  gluti- 
nous sky,  and  beyond  the  reef  the  bay  was 
molten  with  a  thousand  brassy  sequins. 

Downstairs,  Natalie  was  seated  at  the 
table,  waiting  for  him. 

'"I  want  you  to  look  at  madame." 

He  stopped  short.  "Now?" 

"Have  your  coffee  first.  We'll  go  up  im- 
mediately after." 

He  sat  down.  He  saw  that  she  was  really 
worried. 

"You've  seen  her  this  morning?" 
"Yes." 

'  And  da  Souza?" 

"He  came  late  last  night  and  again  at  six 
this  morning.  Said  he'd  come  again  today  at 
noon.  But  with  father  still  away  I  can't  wait." 

"You  think  she's  worse?" 

"I  think  she's  dying." 

Shocked,  he  stared  at  her  incredulously. 
"You  wait  here,"  he  said,  getting  to  his  feet. 
"I'll  find  Nurse  Benchley  and  we'll  go  in  to- 
gether." 

Three  minutes  later  he  knocked  on  mad- 
ame's  door  and  went  in  with  Benchley.  The 
room  was  shadowy,  but  as  Murray's  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  dimness  he  could 
see  that  it  was  large,  exquisitely  furnished  in 
the  French  style.  Seated  by  the  wide  bed,  her 
beads  in  her  hands,  lips  moving  in  silent 
prayer,  was  the  little  sister.  She  rose  as  they 
entered,  meekly,  yet  there  was  a  hint  of  pro- 
test in  her  manner  as  he  went  forward  to  mad- 
ame. 

He  had  recognized  instantly  that  she  was 
acutely  ill.  There  she  lay,  moving  restively, 
muttering  to  herself  in  a  low  delirium.  He 
took  her  temperature — it  was  105° — and  be- 
gan methodically  to  examine  her.  With 
Benchley 's  help  he  questioned  the  sister,  who 
answered,  a  little  unwillingly,  yet  with  obvi- 
ous truthfulness. 

She  made  it  plain  that  she  could  take  her  in- 
structions only  from  Dr.  da  Sou/a.  "I  am 
carrying  out  the  doctor's  instructions." 

"Of  course,"  Murray  said.  "You  under- 
stand that  she  should  have  plenty  of  fluids." 

"I  do  understand.  But  it  is  difficult.  When  I 
offer  her  the  glass  she  pushes  it  away." 


"She's  delirious."  he  said  shortly.  "You 
must  see  to  it  that  she  drinks." 

He  made  a  sign  to  Benchley  and  they  left  the 
room.  As  they  stood  together  on  the  wide 
landing,  the  door  closed  behind  them  and 
there  came  the  quiet  sound  of  the  key  turning. 

"Well,"  Robert  said,  "that  takes  care  of  us. 
She's  a  decent  little  soul,  but  apparently  da 
Souza  is  her  patron  saint." 

Benchley  was  looking  at  him  seriously. 
"What  is  it?" 

"I'm  a  surgeon,"  Murray  told  her,  "and  no 
virtuoso  on  tropical  diseases.  But  I'll  swear 
she's  got  cholera.  The  fulminant  type.  She's 
desperately  ill." 

"We  must  do  something— quickly." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "But  we  can't  do  anything 
without  da  Souza."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"Only  nine  o'clock— and  he's  not  coming  till 
noon." 

"The  telephone  to  Reine  Marie  is  still  out. 
Natalie  tried  this  morning." 

There  seemed  only  one  course  of  action 
open.  He  said.  "I'll  take  the  station  wagon  and 
go  in  and  fetch  him." 

She  made  an  impulsive  movement.  "Let  me 
come  with  you.  Please.  I'm  no  use  here." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Let's  go." 

He  told  Natalie  what  they  meant  to  do  and 
within  five  minutes  they  were  in  the  station 
wagon  on  the  way  to  Reine  Marie. 

At  first  they  made  good  time  on  the  avenue 
through  the  plantation,  but  immediately  they 
struck  the  main  country  road  they  were  slowed 
to  a  crawl  by  long  strings  of  high-wheeled 
carts  and  big  open  floats  filled  with  natives 
dressed  in  their  best.  In  the  shock  of  finding 
madame  so  ill  the  Mardi  Gras  had  gone  out  of 


A  taste  for  irony  has  kept  more 
hearts  from  breaking  than  a  sense 
of  humor  —  for  it  takes  irony  to  ap- 
preciate the  joke  which  is  on  one- 
self. JESSAIVIYN  WEST 


Murray's  head.  But  now  it  was  under  way. 
Many  of  those  they  passed  were  simply  in  a 
festive  mood,  waving  and  singing,  but  there 
were  others,  bands  of  young  toughs,  who  gave 
them  sullen  looks.  The  dust  swirled  in  chok- 
ing clouds,  the  sun  blazed  overhead,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  Murray  blamed  himsell 
for  his  stupidit)  in  not  taking  the  launch. 

Mary  Benchley.  however,  seated  beside 
him,  made  no  complaint.  What  a  good  son  she 
is,  Murray  reflected.  Suddenly  a  deeper  hol- 
low in  the  road  jolted  the  station  wagon  and 
threw  them  together.  He  felt  her  side  press 
against  him.  and  in  that  instant  knowledge 
came  to  him  with  devastating  certainty.  He 
was  in  love  with  Benchley.  He  drew  a  long 
deep  breath.  I'm  mad,  he  thought,  it's  the  last 
thing  on  earth  that  should  have  happened  to  me. 
But  there  surged  over  him  a  violent  sensation 
of  delight. 

He  glanced  at  her  covertly  as.  frowning 
slightly,  she  seemed  to  be  turning  the  problem 
of  madame  over  in  her  mind.  She  said,  "This 
sudden  illness — it's  so  unexpected." 

\  i  s."  His  blood  was  pounding  in  his  ears; 
he  could  find  nothing  more  to  say. 

"Cholera,"  Benchley  went  on,  meditating 
aloud,  "that  needs  no  explanation.  But  why 
all  this  effort  to  conceal  it?  Do  you  think  da 
Souza  hasn't  diagnosed  it?" 

"He  must  have!"  Robert  exclaimed,  mas- 
tering his  emotion  with  an  effort. 

His  own  thoughts  were  more  confused 
than  ever.  Up  till  now  he  had  been  suspicious 
of  madame  and  Lamont — the  bored,  neu- 
rotic wife  longing  for  escape,  and  her  shift- 
less cousin.  It  was  Defreece  he  had  feared  for, 
but  now  the  whole  concept  of  the  dangei 
seemed  reversed.  Was  it  blind  chance  that  had 
suddenly  taken  a  hand?  Or  were  deeper  and 
more  complex  forces  at  work? 

They  reached  the  town  at  last  and  here  the 
congestion  was  beyond  description.  Already 
the  ceremonies  were  under  way.  The  beat  of 
drums,  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  rattle  of 
the  cha-chas  made  an  incredible  row.  Yet 
throughout  all  this  merrymaking  Murray  no- 
ticed the  same  sullen  groups,  gathered  at  vari- 
ous points.  The  gray-and-silvcr  uniforms  of 


Ribera's  men  could  be  seen  here  and  there,  but 
they  seemed  few  in  number,  almost  lost  in  the 
surge  of  the  tremendous  throng. 

Robert  had  to  reach  the  Grande  Place  to 
park  the  car  and  had  meant  to  walk  with 
Benchley  to  da  Souza's  house.  But  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  subject  her  to  the  buffeting  of 
these  crowded  streets.  At  the  corner  he 
stopped  the  station  wagon  and  said : 

"I'm  going  to  drop  you  here.  Da  Souza's 
place  is  only  a  couple  of  yards  down  the 
street.  See  it  there — that  house  with  the  steps 
and  the  covered  portico?" 

"Yes."  She  nodded. 

"Wait  for  me  there — on  the  porch.  1  have 
to  get  rid  of  this  bus  somewhere." 

H  e  helped  her  from  the  car,  holding  her 
hand  a  moment  longer  than  was  needful,  look- 
ing into  her  eyes.  Did  she  understand?  He 
could  not  tell.  He  waited  to  see  her  safely  to 
the  steps,  then  got  going  again.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  place  for  the  car,  but  at 
last,  beyond  the  harbor,  he  ditched  it  in  the 
yard  of  a  disused  crushing  mill.  Then  he  strug- 
gled back,  and  some  twenty  minutes  later 
reached  the  Calle  Mayor.  As  he  turned  the 
corner  toward  the  house  he  almost  collided 
with  a  tall  figure.  It  was  da  Souza. 

"You!"  Murray  exclaimed.  "You're  the 
man  I'm  looking  for." 

He  gazed  at  Robert  gravely,  his  dark  eyes 
somber  in  his  sallow  face.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "I 
have  just  returned  from  Grand  Limbe.  Alas! 
My  worst  fears  are  justified." 

"Then  you  know  " 

"Naturally.  Last  night  1  was  not  completely 
sure.  I  could  not  believe  it — and  of  course  I 
did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  household.  But 
now  " 

"She's  desperately  ill." 

"Do  you  think  I  do  not  realize  it?  My 
friend,  I  know  this  type  of  cholera,  so  rapid 
and  so  fatal.  I  fear  she  will  not  recover." 

"But  we  must  try  everything  " 

"And  it  is  being  done.  Everything."  He 
waved  his  hand.  "Come  into  my  house,  rest 
for  a  moment  and  discuss  the  case  with  me. 
It  may  be  that  Castro  has  gone  out  to  the 
Mardi  Gras.  But  I  will  find  you  some  refresh- 
ment." 

His  manner  made  Robert's  suspicions  seem 
absurd.  He  had  come  charged  with  accusa- 
tions, determined  to  have  a  showdown.  And 
now  this  absolute  frankness  disarmed  him. 

"All  right,"  Murray  said.  As  they  pushed 
their  wa>  along  the  street,  he  added,  "Nurse 
Benchley  is  waiting  for  me  here  "  He  sud- 
denly broke  off.  They  were  at  the  portico  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  Mary. 

"Nurse  Benchley?"  The  native  doctor  was 
studying  Murray  with  surprise.  "Here?" 

"Yes."  Robert  answered,  staring  up  and 
down  the  street.  "I  told  her  to  wait  while  I 
parked  the  car." 

"But— at  this  time — was  it  not  a  little  un- 
wise?" In  his  voice  there  was  a  hint  of  re- 
proof. Taking  a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  put  it 
in  the  lock  and  opened  the  door.  "She  cannot 
surer)  he  in  here."  Entering  the  hall  he  raised 
his  voice,  calling,  "Castro!  Castro!"  No  an- 
swer came  but  the  echoes  of  an  empty  house. 
He  turned.  "You  see,  there  is  no  one.  How 
long  have  you  been  away?" 

"Almost  half  an  hour." 

"A  long  time  for  het  to  wait,  in  this  .  .  .  pan- 
demonium. When  she  found  my  house  closed, 
don't  you  think  she  may  have  gone  to  find 
you  at  the  Grande  Place?" 

"Yes,"  Robert  muttered.  "That's  possible. 
I'd  better  go  and  see." 

As  he  turned  away  da  Souza  called.  "Let  me 
know,  please,  when  you  find  her." 

Furious  at  himself  and  worried  too.  Mur- 
ray elbowed  his  way  into  the  Grande  Place,  his 
eyes  searching  everywhere.  Round  the  place  he- 
went  and  down  to  the  harbor,  back  to  the  cen- 
tral square,  without  a  glimpse  of  Mary  Bench- 
ley.  It  was  bedlam.  The  town  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad.  Cursing  himself  for  a  fool,  he  was 
at  his  wits'  end  when,  at  Fonseea's,  he  saw 
Callaghan.  leaning  against  a  pillar.  He 
squeezed  his  way  toward  him. 

"In  to  see  the  fun?"  Charlie  inquired. 

"It's  no  joke,"  Murray  said  and  told  him 
what  hail  happened.  "You'll  have  to  give  me  a 
hand.  I  can'l  speak  nunc  than  a  word  of  the 
lingo  and  I  must  go  to  the  police." 


"The  police?  You're  not  serious,  pal?  Right! 
now  they're  too  busy  to  bother  about  you.'^L 

"Then  we'll  go  to  the  commissioner's  officii 
and  talk  to  someone  in  authority." 

"There's  no  one  in  authority.  Not  now."  II 

"There  must  be  someone,"  Murray  iiil 
sisted.  I 

"Cool  off,  fellow,"  Charlie  said  soothingly.l- 
"I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  Any  nunuttl 
this  place  is  liable  to  fall  apart  at  the  seams* 
You  wouldn't  find  anyone  who  would  listejli 
to  you.  Besides,  you  may  be  making  a  soni 
and  dance  about  nothing.  She  just  got  frighti 
ened  or  tired  of  waiting  and  went  home." 

Robert  looked  at  him  tensely.  Though  h 
doubted  Mary  would  return  without  him,  I 
seemed  a  ray  of  hope. 

"Can  you  ring  up  and  find  out?" 

"Sure.  I'll  try." 

He  went  into  the  hotel  while  RobS 
waited.  It  was  not  long  before  Callaghan  canl 
back. 

"No,"  he  said,  "the  line's  still  out.  Wrl 
don't  you  go  back  and  see  for  yourself?" 

The  thought  of  that  protracted  journey  tt 
Grand  Limbe  while  she  might  be  stranded  i] 
Reine  Marie  made  Murray  shake  his  head 
"No,  Charlie.  I  have  to  go  on  looking." 

"O.K.,  I'll  come  with  you." 

They  set  off  together. 

At  seven  o'clock,  tired  out  and  utterly  dis 
pirited,  Murray  got  back  to  Grand  Limbe: 
He  went  into  the  house,  found  Natalie  sitting 
in  the  great  hall.  He  took  a  sharp,  difficult 
breath.  "Is  Nurse  Benchley  back?" 

She  raised  her  head.  He  saw  that  she  hat 
been  crying.  "No."  she  said.  "Isn't  she  witlj 
you?"  She  paused.  "Dr.  da  Souza  has  jus 
been  here.  He  asked  the  same  question." 

Robert's  heart  sank.  All  through  that  after, 
noon  when  he  had  vainly  searched  the  towij 
with  Callaghan,  he  had  been  sustained  by  th| 
hope  that  she  might  have  returned. 

"Where  is  your  father?" 

"Upstairs  with  madame.  You  know  how  i 
is  with  her?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  know." 

He  went  upstairs  slowly.  At  madame's  doo 
he  paused,  tapped  softly  and  entered.  In  th| 
room,  illuminated  by  a  single  shaded  lanij 
and  acrid  with  the  smell  of  phenol,  his  gaz| 
traveled  instinctively  toward  the  inert  figur 
on  the  bed.  He  had  read  of  the  ravages  o 
fulminating  cholera,  which  can  kill  in  th 
space  of  half  a  dozen  hours.  He  was  prepare^ 
for  the  frightful  change,  and,  in  fact  h 
scarcely  recognized  madame.  She  would  nc; 
live  through  the  night. 

Two  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  now  on  duty 
They  stood  together  in  the  background 
Seated  at  the  bedside,  clasping  his  w  ife's  hanc 
was  Defreece.  He  looked  up  as  Murray  wenj 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  to  put  his  finger) 
on  madame's  wrist.  She  was  almost  pulseless] 
blanched  and  shrunken.  For  a  moment  Rob 
ert  stood  there,  then  as  he  turned  and  movej 
toward  the  door  Alexandre  rose  heavily  anil 
came  out  with  him.  With  a  gesture  he  invite* 
Murray  to  follow  him.  They  entered  the  sma 
room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  which  he  use 
as  his  office.  He  sat  down.  After  a  long  paus 
he  said: 

"It  is  not  an  easy  way  to  leave  the  world." 
"Not  for  a  beautiful  woman  like  madame. 

"No,  for  anyone,"  he  answered  sharpljB 
Then,  more  quietly.  "Doctor,  you  know  whSj 
we  are  facing  on  this  island.  And  yet  with  rni 
wife  dying  and  my  household  in  complete  dis| 
order,  you  have,  without  consulting  irft 
rushed  over  to  Reine  Marie  and  lost  the  at 
mirable  Benchley  in  a  manner  so  foolish  asjkfl 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  you." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Robert  muttered.  "I  did  it  ficj 
the  best.  Even  if  I  am  to  blame,  something 
must  be  done  " 

"Of  course  something  must  be  done,  anl 
you  are  the  one  to  do  it." 

"I've  looked  everywhere." 

"You  looked  everywhere  but  the  one  obvj 
otis  spot." 

"Where?" 

The  hardness  went  out  of  Alexandre's  faCtl 
"My  good  friend,  you  know  my  regard  fc| 
you,  but  where  are  your  brains?  Not  even  y<  I 
do  you  understand  and  appreciate  the  ad  I 
mirable  Benchley.  Not  only  would  she  g  I 


ugh  fire  and  water  for  you;  she  would  not 
m  of  disregarding  your  instructions.  You 
her  to  wait  at  da  Souza*s  house.  And,  be- 
God,  she  did  wait.  But  enough.  Bob, 
ugh  for  tonight.  I  have  sufficient  on  my 
ulders.  We  will  talk  again  tomorrow, 
thing  w  ill  happen  till  then.  In  fact,  if  my  in- 
Tiation  is  correct,  the  trouble  will  not  break 
il  the  third  day  of  the  Mardi  Gras.  So  be  of 
>d  heart.  I  have  faith  that  the  little  Bench- 
will  give  a  good  account  of  herself." 
le  waved  his  arm  in  dismissal  and,  with  a 
d  of  heavy  sadness,  began  to  turn  the  pages 
book  on  the  desk  before  him. 
ust  as  Robert  left  the  room  Alexandre 
ned  to  him.  "Bob.  never  love  a  woman  for 
beauty  alone.  It  is  the  greatest  of  life's  il- 
ons." 

le  said  nothing  else,  yet  more  than  these 
words  were  the  words  he  left  unsaid. 
i/Iurray  kept  worry  ing  over  the  enigmatic 
wers  given  him  by  Defreece.  It  was  all 
■y  well  to  tell  him  to  wait  till  tomorrow. 
It  he  couldn't  wait — he  must  do  something. 
|t  a  short  rest,  at  least,  was  imperative, 
fter  that  his  head  would  be  clearer. 
iHe  went  to  his  room,  threw  himself  on  the 
id.  He  would  give  himself  an  hour.  Still  think- 
g  of  Mary,  he  closed  his  eyes. 
How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  then  realize, 
it  the  dream,  if  it  was  a  dream,  came  to  him 
!th  a  sense  of  brightness.  On  the  screen  of  his 
;ht  there  gradually  became  focused  a  picture 
da  Souza's  house,  outlined  in  the  brilliant 
nshine.  Then  through  the  crowds  he  saw  da 
mza  approach.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  re- 
actment  of  the  scene  that  had  taken  place 
id  he  noticed  what  he  had  not  observed  he- 
re, that  the  native  doctor  wore  no  hat.  Bare- 
aded.  da  Souza  greeted  him,  listened  to 
lat  he  told  him.  His  manner  was  perfect  as 
took  his  key  from  his  pocket  and  inserted  it 
the  door.  Then,  all  at  once,  there  came  a 
ght  flaw.  He  did  not  turn  the  key.  Instead  he 
rned  the  doorknob.  There  had.  then,  been 
•  need  for  him  to  use  his  key.  The  door  was 
>t  locked. 

Yet  surely  there  could  be  nothing  suspicious 
such  a  trifle.  Da  Souza  might  well  have 
aught  the  door  was  locked.  It  could  have 
en  his  servant  who  left  it  open.  His  corn- 
sure  as  he  stepped  into  the  hall,  calling  out 
his  servant,  "Castro!  Castro!"  even  his 
lile  established  his  bona  fides  without  ques- 
m.  Any  other  conclusion  must  be  absurd. 
Then,  all  at  once,  illumination  burst  upon 
)bert.  In  da  Souza's  effort  to  convince  him 
it  the  house  was  empty  he  had  overplayed 
;  hand.  Forgetful  of  what  he  had  once  told 
)bert.  he  had  called  out  for  his  Carib  serv- 
t.  and  ilw  man  was  a  deaf-mute. 
The  excitement  of  this  realization  woke 
urray  abruptly.  He  sat  up.  A  glance  at  his 
itch  showed  six  o'clock.  Cursing  himself  for 
ving  overslept,  he  rolled  off  the  bed. 

Pressed  and  chafing  to  .be  off,  Murray  did 
■t  .delay  a  moment.  As  he  passed  silently 
>ng  the  corridor  he  saw  that  the  w  hite  sheet 
d  been  removed  from  madame's  door.  In- 
ad,  a  thick  fabric  of  black  crape  was  sus- 
nded  from  the  transom.  So  that  was  over, 
d  mercifully  so.  The  murmur  of  the  nuns' 
ices  praying  together  in  muted  tones  fol- 
ded him  down  the  staircase. 
Quietly,  he  let  himself  out  of  the  house, 
te  dawn,  breaking  in  a  haze  of  gold  and 
ange.  revealed  an  earth  already  steaming  un- 
r  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  He  went  di- 
:tly  to  the  boathouse.  He  knew  the  engine 
tter  now  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  it  run- 
ig  smoothly.  Then  he  backed  out  the  launch 
d  set  off  across  the  bay. 
Just  after  seven  o'clock  he  was  in  sight  of 
:ine  Marie,  the  tw  in  spires  of  the  cathedral 
Jming  out  of  the  ground  mist.  Ten  minutes 
er  he  had  moored  the  launch  and  was  mak- 
I  his  way  along  the  jetty  toward  the  town. 
The  shops  had  not  yet  begun  to  open.  In  the 
rande  Place,  however,  a  few  people  were 
"eady  on  the  move.  Men,  barefoot  and  with 
lled-up  pants,  were  hosing  the  cobblestones 
front  of  Fonseca's  Hotel  and  as  Murray 
is  about  to  pass  someone  called  him.  He 
>pped.  Charlie  Callaghan  was  having  his 
eakfast  in  the  pavement  cafe. 
Robert  w  ent  ov  er  to  him. 
"What  luck?"  Charlie  asked. 
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"Nothing." 

"She  didn't  get  back?" 

"No." 

He  looked  at  Murray. 

"You're  up  early,"  Robert  said. 

"Just  so  happens  I  haven't  been  to  bed." 
He  scraped  another  metal  chair  toward  the 
little  round  table.  "Join  me  in  a  coffee." 

Murray  sat  down,  glad  of  the  hot,  bitter 
brew  the  waiter  brought  him. 

"Yeah,"  Callaghan  drawled,  "looks  like 
I'm  going  to  be  the  General  Lee  of  this  little 
war.  I've  been  on  the  go  all  night.  That 
freighter  came  in  and  I've  been  toting  cases  of 
automatics  round  the  north  shore  till  I  got 
blisters  on  my  feet."  He  added,  in  a  different 
tone,  "What  do  you  figure  now?" 


obert  told  him  what  Alexandre  had  said, 
w  hat  he  himself  suspected.  Callaghan  thought 
for  a  bit,  started  drumming  on  the  table  with 
his  fingers.  At  last  he  said : 

"You  know,  pal,  I  believe  you  have  some- 
thing there.  The  more  I  get  into  this  schimoz- 
zle,  the  more  I  get  on  to  friend  da  Souza.  He's 
the  number-one  big  shot  with  the  Caribs — in 
fact,  they  practically  kiss  his  behind.  He's  in 
with  the  Commies  at  the  mine,  but  while  they 
may  think  they're  using  him.  it  could  work  out 
the  other  way  round.  Believe  me.  the  guy  is 
power  crazy.  It's  my  guess  he'd  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  see  himself  the  Great  Liberator,  the 
future  dictator  of  this  patch  of  greenery-  " 

"It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Underneath  the 
polish  and  the  patter,  it  could  be  that  da  Souza 
is  a  man  with  delusions  of  grandeur — we  call 
it  megalomania." 

"Call  it  what  you  like,  brother.  For  me  he's 
just  a  dirty  skunk." 

Murray  swallowed  the  dregs  of  his  coffee 
and  put  down  the  cup.  "I'll  be  on  my  way," 
he  said,  getting  to  his  feet. 

"What's  your  hurry?  Look,  fellow,  1  know 
how  you  feel.  But  the  way  I  figure,  we  got  to 
use  our  heads.  And  first  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  what  goes." 

He  threw  away  the  butt  of  his  cigarette,  rose 
and  they  set  off  together  across  the  Grande 
Place.  Callaghan  took  Robert's  arm  and 
steered  him  down  a  narrow  alleyway  with  the 
sign  "Lee  Wong.  Fine  Steam  Laundry."  He 
rapped  on  the  door. 

"I  got  my  shirts  washed  here.  When  I  had 
'em.  Wong's  a  good  little  guy.  He'll  let  us  in." 

As  he  said  this  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
laundryman,  an  elderly  Chinese  with  a  strag- 
gle of  gray  beard.  After  some  persuasion,  he 
showed  them  upstairs  to  a  bare  room  set  with 
rows  of  ironing  boards.  From  the  window 
there  was  a  perfect  view  across  the  street  to 
da  Souza's  house.  When  Lee  Wong  left  they 
settled  themselves  to  watch. 

The  minutes  were  passing,  dragging  inex- 
orably, and  Robert's  impatience  became  al- 
most uncontrollable.  The  blank  face  of  the 
house  across  the  road  seemed  to  mock  him. 
Was  nothing  going  to  happen?  The  sight  of 
Callaghan  imperturbably  rolling  and  chain- 
smoking his  shag  cigarettes  was  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

All  at  once  the  front  door  of  the  house 
swung  open  and  Castro,  the  Carib  servant, 
came  out,  carrying  a  wicker  market  bag.  He 
set  off,  not  toward  the  Grande  Place  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Scarcely  had  he  gone  w  hen 
da  Souza  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  short, 
square-cut  figure.  With  a  catch  in  his  breath. 
Murray  recognized  one  of  the  pair  who  had 
planted  the  bomb  in  Ribera's  jeep.  He  stood 
by  while  da  Souza  carefully  locked  the  door. 
Within  a  few  minutes  both  drove  rapidly  away 
in  da  Souza's  small  black  sedan. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  Callaghan  said.  "That's 
one  of  the  new  technicians  from  the  mine  with 
him.  Come  on." 

Already  Murray  was  halfway  down  the 
stairs.  They  crossed  the  street  and  cut  round 
to  the  rear  of  the  house.  A  high  wall  of  pebble 
and  plaster  surrounded  the  yard,  but  they 
were  soon  over  it,  only  to  find  the  back  door 
locked.  The  windows  were  barred. 

"It's  got  to  be  the  door."  Robert  said,  after 
they  had  looked  the  situation  over. 

"Yeah,"  said  Callaghan.  Taking  a  short 
run,  he  hurled  himself  against  the  door.  once, 
twice,  three  times.  "What  d'you  know,"  he 
said,  gasping  for  breath.  "I  sure  am  out  of 
shape." 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.,  what  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Spaghetti  Loaf! 

Here's  something  exciting  and  new  to  do  with  spaghetti.  Put  it  into  a  meat  loaf  with 
Hunt's  Tomato  Paste.  Hunt's  paste  has  wonderful,  pure  tomato  flavor.  I  love  to  cook 
with  it  because  I  can  add  my  own  seasonings.  See  how  von  like  my  new  recipe!" 


Loaf  ingredients: 

1  1  2  Il>-  ground  beef 
1  2  flip  chopped  onion     I  egg 

1  cup  uncooked  spaghetti, 
broken  into  2"  pieces 

2  tcasp.  salt      '  i  tcasp.  pepper 
}  2  teasp.  ground  oregano 

1  6-oz.  can  Hunt  s  Tomato  Paste 
I  6-oz.  can  water 


Sauce  ingredients: 

]4  cup  chopped  onion 
2  tahlesp.  pure  vegetable  oil, 

such  as  Wesson 
1  4-oz.  can  mushroom  stems 

ami  pieces  or  }±  lb. 

fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 
1  6-oz.  can  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 
1  6-oz.  can  water 


Combine  beef,  onion,  egg,  spaghetti,  salt,  pepper,  oregano.  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  and  water. 
Mix  lightly  but  thoroughly.  Form  into  a  loaf  in  a  baking  dish  which  is  larger  than  the  loaf. 
Bake  at  375=F.  for  50  minutes. 

To  make  sauce:  Cook  onions  and  mushrooms  in  oil  until  golden  brown.  Add  Hunt's  Tomato 
Paste  and  water.  Blend.  Pour  sauce  over  loaf  and  continue  baking  for  20  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven,  sprinkle  with  Parmesan  cheese  and  serve  to  6  to  8.        Hunt  Foods,  inc..  Fullerton,  California 


Hunt  ...for  the  best 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR! 


"Let's  try  it  together." 

When  he  had  rested  they  took  a  joint  rush 
at  the  door.  On  the  second  impact  the  lock 
yielded  and  they  were  inside,  flat  on  their  faces 
on  a  tiled  passage.  They  picked  themselves  up, 
listening.  The  house  was  silent  as  a  tomb. 

"Upstairs  first,"  Murray  said. 

They  began  to  search  the  house,  from  the 
attic  down.  They  found  nothing,  not  a  trace 
of  Benchley.  Everything  was  as  it  should  be. 
Finally  they  found  themselves  in  the  white- 
tiled  surgery  and  exchanged  a  glance  of 
chagrin  and  defeat. 

"Looks  like  we've  drawn  a  blank,"  Charlie 
said. 

Murray  didn't  answer,  for  at  that  moment 
his  eye  fell  on  the  door  of  the  first-aid  cup- 
board. Moved  by  a  sudden  curiosity,  he  went 
over  and  opened  it.  Then  he  stiffened  as 
Charlie,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  let  out  a 
long,  low  whistle. 

It  was  no  cupboard,  filled  with  splints  or 
extension  apparatus,  but  a  fully  equipped  bac- 
teriological laboratory.  Robert  stared  at  the 
incubator,  centrifuge  and  water  bath,  the 
racks  of  test  tubes  and  flasks,  the  Zeiss  oil- 
immersion  microscope  but  what  really  riv- 
eted his  eye  was  a  set  of  twelve  Petri  plates  ly- 
ing on  the  bench,  all  showing  a  typical  grayish 
culture  that  he  recognized  at  once.  He  could 
not  mistake  it,  but  to  make  sure  he  picked  up 
a  platinum  needle,  smeared  and  stained  a 
slide,  and  slipped  it  beneath  the  microscope. 
Then,  as  the  chains  of  vibrios  swung  into  fo- 
cus, their  horrifying  purpose  took  shape  be- 
fore him. 

Charlie  had  been  watching  with  silent 
interest.  "What's  it  all  about,  doc?" 

"As  sweet  a  scheme  for  murder  as  you'd 
meet  in  a  day's  march.  Da  Souza's  been  grow- 
ing malignant-cholera  germs  in  bulk.  One 
drop  of  this  emulsion  in  a  glass  of  water — no, 
in  a  glass  of  papaya  juice — and  the  thing's 
done.  No  comeback  either.  Death  from  nat- 
ural causes." 

"I  get  you,"  Charlie  said  slowly.  "But 
why  .  .  .  madame?" 

"It's  the  one  thing  that  doesn't  make 
sense." 

If  Defreece  had  died,  madame.  under  island 
law.  would  have  inherited.  Already  captivated, 
she  would  have  mai  ried  da  Souza.  What  could 
not  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous  man  accom- 
plish with  such  resources?  >  el  il  was  mil  I  )c 
frccce  but  madame  who  had  been  murdered. 
Suddenly  a  light  burst  on  Murray. 

"The  doctored  juice  was  planted  in  De- 
freeec's  room  and  someone  changed  it.  Tia 
Lucia!  She  suspected  something,  so  she 
switched  his  carafe  with  madame's." 

Charlie  thought  for  a  minute,  then  noaued. 
"I  guess  that's  about  it.  But  how  come  t h is 
has  to  do  with  Nurse  Bcnehley's  disappear- 
ance?" 


Dc 


"on'l  you  see?  She  came  into  the  house  to 
wait,  maybe  to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  The 
servant  let  her  into  the  dispensary.  Da  Souza 
was  a  long  time  coming,  so  she  thought  she'd 
take  a  look  round.  She  found  the  lab,  and  had 
spotted  the  whole  outfit  when  he  suddenly 
walked  in  on  her.  He  couldn't  let  her  go." 
"Yeah,"  Charlie  said  slowly.  "It  could  of 

been  that  way.  Look,  pal  "  Suddenly  he 

broke  off,  staring  through  the  window.  "We 
seem  to  have  a  deputation  calling  on  us." 

A  group  of  about  six  men  was  coming  up 
the  portico  steps. 

"I  think  this  is  where  we  leave,"  Callaghan 
said.  He  led  the  way  along  the  passage,  out 
the  back  door  and  across  the  yard.  As  they 
climbed  the  wall  and  dropped  on  the  other 
side,  Murray  heard  shouts  and  the  sound  of 
running  footsteps. 

"We'd  better  separate,"  he  said. 
"O.K.,  pal.  Sec  you  at  the  plantation." 
He  went  one  way  and  Robert  took  the 
other,  cutting  across  a  patch  of  withered  corn- 
stalks into  a  weed-grown,  sandy  lane  that 
came  to  a  high-fenced  dead  end.  Murray 
vaulted  over  the  palings,  landing  in  a  yard  full 
of  cackling  hens.  An  old  woman  came  out  of 
the  chicken  house  with  an  empty  corn  pot  in 
her  hand. 

"Pardon,  ma'am,"  Murray  said,  as  he 
brushed  past  her  toward  the  yard  gate.  By 
way  of  answer  she  threw  the  iron  pot  at  him. 
He  ducked  and,  outside,  found  himself  in  a 


narrow,  dirty  street.  He  blundered  through  a 
warren  of  dark  alleys,  suddenly  emerged  upon 
the  Grande  Place.  Here,  already,  the  crowds 
had  gathered  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  lose 
oneself  in  the  mob.  Once  he  felt  sure  he  had 
shaken  off  pursuit.  Murray  began  to  edge 
across  the  square. 

His  thoughts  were  all.  desperately,  of  Mary. 
And  he  knew  what  he  must  do.  From  the 
depths  of  his  subconscious  there  had  risen  an 
image  of  that  deserted  house,  the  old  Fort  Lib- 
erte,  which  Natalie  had  told  him  belonged  to 
da  Souza.  If  Mary  were  in  da  Souza's  hands, 
where  better  could  he  conceal  her?  He  had  the 
launch,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  could  be 
at  Basse  Terre. 

By  this  time  Robert  had  worked  down  to 
the  jetty  where  the  boat  was  tied  up.  There 
was  no  one  about.  But  as  he  hurried  out  of  the 
cobbled  alley  into  the  bright  sunlight  of  the 
harbor,  he  drew  up  abruptly.  There,  at  the 
mooring  stage,  he  saw  nothing — nothing  but 
scum  and  seaweed.  The  launch  was  gone. 

While  he  stood  there,  blinking  in  the  glare, 
a  shadow  suddenly  took  shape  on  the  white 
stones.  Murray  knew  that  someone  had 
stepped  out  from  the  shed  at  his  back.  As  he 
turned  sharply,  something  hit  him  on  the  head. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Murray  came 
out  of  his  little  nap.  The  first  indication  of 
consciousness  was  the  sound  of  rain  beating 
on  a  tin  roof.  Looking  muzzily  around,  Rob- 
ert found  he  had  been  dragged  into  the  disused 
packing  shed.  Gingerly  he  felt  his  head,  dis- 
covering a  lump  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  As  he 


raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position  he  discov- 
ered a  paper  thrust  through  the  buckle  of  his 
belt.  He  unfolded  it  and.  despite  the  darkness 
of  the  shed,  managed  to  make  out  this  com- 
munication :  "You  are  strongly  advised  to  keep 
out  of  what  does  not  concern  you.  otherwise 
something  highly  disagreeable  to  you  will  un- 
doubtedly occur." 

For  a  few  minutes  Murray  sat  there,  the 
note  crushed  in  his  hand,  filled  with  a  bitter 
sense  of  his  own  ineptitude.  What  an  ass  he 
had  been  to  lose  the  launch,  then  let  himself 
be  knocked  out.  Furious  with  himself,  he  got 
shakily  to  his  feet  and  went  outside.  The  sky 
was  now  completely  overcast.  But  the  wet, 
salt  freshness  of  the  gale  revived  him.  From 
where  he  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor, 
it  seemed  perfectly  practicable  to  reach  the 
point  on  foot,  simply  by  following  the  line 
of  the  shore.  Only  one  narrow  promontory  in- 
tervened. It  would  mean  a  long  tramp,  but  he 
started  off  at  as  good  a  pace  as  he  could  mus- 
ter. At  first  the  going  was  relatively  easy.  The 
road  petered  out  on  the  edge  of  a  small  sandy 
cove.  The  sand,  sodden  with  the  rain,  was 
firm  and  held  together  by  tufts  of  tough  sea 
grass.  But  at  the  end  of  the  cove  this  gave  way 
to  a  broken  coral  surface,  pitted  with  deep 
holes  and  laced  with  slimy  seaweed.  It  took 
Murray  a  long  time  to  get  over  this,  and  as  the 
light — already  bad — showed  signs  of  getting 
worse,  he  began  to  worry.  However,  he 
reached  the  promontory  and,  to  save  time, 
swung  away  from  the  sea  to  cut  across  it. 

He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before  he 
regretted  this  bright  idea.  The  promontory 
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was  thick  with  scrub,  thorny,  matted 
creepers  and  in  places  almost  impenetra 
Spiny  branches,  needle-sharp,  whipped 
at  every  step.  But  he  could  not  turn  backi 
and  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  underbrush 
came  on  to  a  low.  flat  savanna,  very  lush 
grassy.  Robert  blessed  this  soft  easy  suni 
and  hastened  his  pace.  He  had  forgotten  wj 
Natalie  had  told  him  of  the  Black  River, 
next  minute  he  felt  the  ground  give  under 
and  was  up  to  his  waist  in  it. 

It  was  less  a  river  than  a  swamp,  a  wide 
of  oily  mud  with  scummy  water  chan 
where  the  torpid  current  oozed  its  way  slo 
to  the  sea.  He  waded  forward  through 
muck,  swam  a  bit.  waded  again.  When 
reached  the  opposite  bank  he  was  done. '  V 
bank  was  high  and  steep,  and  covered^ul 
rotten   fungi  which  came  away  wheij| 
grasped  them.  Twice  he  caught  a  brancft  j| 
tried  to  pull  himself  up.  Each  time  the  di 
branch  broke,  sending  him  back  deeper  j, 
the  ooze.  Then  he  saw  a  strand  of  vin(( 
liana,  tough  and  thick.  He  grabbed  hold  ) 
slowly,  painfully  hauled  himself  out. 

H  e  lay  there,  soaking  wet  and  covered  vl 
mud,  gasping  for  breath.  Then  he  though 
Mary  and  got  to  his  feet.  He  didn't  kr 
where  he  was  and,  as  the  sky  was  now  a; 
pletely  obscured,  all  sense  of  direction  j 
gone.  But  to  the  left  he  could  hear  the  he 
surge  and  recession  of  surf  and,  moving 
this  direction,  he  came  upon  a  path  thro 
dry  clearer  ground.  It  brought  him  into 
open  and  he  saw  before  him  the  old  st: 
Fort  Liberte,  dark  and  solitary,  appare: 
unoccupied.  Suddenly  he  made  out  a  f; 
film  of  light  through  one  of  the  shutte 
windows. 

Cautiously  he  advanced  toward  the  hoi) 
The  light  came  from  the  ground  floor  aj 
pressing  against  the  stonework,  he  put  an  ; 
to  the  crack  in  the  shutter.  A  tall  Carib  whq 
with  a  kind  of  instinct,  Robert  sensed  as 
man  who  had  knocked  him  out  on  the  ji 
was  in  the  room,  bent  over  an  open  stc 
stirring  a  pot  of  beans. 

Murray  watched  for  a  few  minutes  while 
emptied  the  beans  into  a  dish  and  sat  dowi 
the  table  to  his  supper.  Then  he  crept  roi 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  He  tried  the  dc 
It  was  bolted.  The  windows,  set  deep  in 
massive  walls,  were  heavily  protected  by  th 
iron  grilles.  But  as  he  moved  on  to  the 
side,  in  an  embrasure  formed  by  the  angle 
the  old  fort,  he  found  a  sort  of  narrow  post 
which  yielded  when  he  pushed  against  it. 
edged  in  and  found  himself  in  a  long  bi 
ment.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  had  a  qu< 
sickly  sweet  smell.  Feeling  his  way  along 
walls.  Robert  came  on  a  flight  of  steps  wh 
took  him  into  the  narrow  hall.  Here,  by 
gleam  of  light  from  the  kitchen,  he  made 
a  circular  stone  staircase.  He  went  carefi 
up  the  stairs.  On  the  top  landing  it  was  dar 
than  ever.  So  far  as  he  could  make  out,  th 
were  three  rooms.  At  least  he  felt  the  panel: 
three  separate  doors.  Two  of  these  do 
opened  freely  into  further  empty  darkn 
The  third  was  locked. 

For  what  seemed  an  endless  moment  M 
ray  stood  in  the  blackness,  scarcely  daring 
breathe.  Then  he  tapped  softly. 

"Mary."  he  whispered,  "are  you  there?' 

An  absolute    silence,    followed  by 
sound  of  someone  stirring.  Then  he  heart 
quick  little,  broken  cry:  "Robert — is  it  yot 

A  wave  of  feeling  shook  him,  so  shatter 
and  intense  it  seemed  to  dissolve  his  wb 
personality.  "Are  you  all  right?"  He  spoki 
an  undertone,  his  cheek  pressed  against 
door. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  "But  oh,  thank  G 
you've  come." 

"Don't  worry.  I'll  get  you  out  of  here." 

"But  how?"  Her  blurred  voice  came  ba 
"I'm  locked  in." 

"Who  has  the  key?" 

"Yesterday  it  was  Castro.  Today  it's 
other  man." 

Firmly  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  do 
trying  to  force  the  lock,  but  without  succe 
I  hen  he  put  Ins  shoulder  hard  against  the  i 
per  panel.  It  still  held  fast.  He  tried  aga 
using  greater  force  Suddenly  his  shoes,  coa: 
with  slime  from  the  swamp,  slipped  on  i 
floor  and  he  came  down  with  a  crash.  Then 
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rd  the  Carib  coming  up  tne  stairs.  Crouch- 
.  Robert  waited.  His  eyes,  accustomed  to 
darkness,  picked  the  man  out  as  he  reached 
landing.  Carefully  Murray  chose  the  spot 
t  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  hit  him 
re  with  everything  he  had.  As  he  dropped, 
fbert  thought.  That's  the  equalizer  for  the 

you  gave  me  on  the  jetty. 
The  key.  which  he  had  been  ready  to  use, 
s  clutched  in  his  hand.  Murray  grabbed  it. 
jened  the  door  and  caught  hold  of  Mary. 
•Oh.  Robert— Robert."  she  half  sobbed, 
still  holding  her  arm.  he  hurried  her  down 
stairs.  Behind  them  he  could  hear  the 
rib  beginning  to  stir.  Now  they  were  in  the 
It  was  darker  here  and  he  couldn't  find 
:  steps  to  the  basement.  Suddenly,  as  he 
)ped  along  the  wall,  he  heard  voices  beneath 
;m.  Turning  desperately  to  the  front  door, 
began  to  fumble  for  the  bolts.  He  drew  one. 
t  there  was  another  at  the  top.  The  Carib 
stairs  let  out  a  shout  and  from  below  there 
re  answering  shouts.  They  were  coming  up 
:  basement  steps.  Would  he  never  find  the 
It?  At  last  he  had  it.  and  the  door  swung 
en  to  the  cool  freshness  of  the  night.  At 
:  same  instant  someone  gripped  him  from 
hind. 

"Run.  Mary,  run!"  he  shouted.  Then  he 
isted  round  and  hit  out.  trying  to  wrestle 
nself  free.  Hands  and  arms  reached  out 
>m  nowhere,  and  soon  there  came  a  stran- 
ing griponhisthroat.  Hefeltthe  hissingof  hot 
'eaths  on  his  cheek  as  his  arm  was  bent  ex- 
uciatingly  backward.  Just  as  he  heard  the 
>ne  snap  a  deadly  weakness  came  over  him 
id  he  passed  into  blessed  oblivion. 

Vhen  Murray  came  to,  he  was  in  darkness, 
is  throat  was  so  swollen  he  couldn't  swal- 
'w.  and  there  was  a  racking  pain  in  his  shoul- 
br.  Then  he  remembered.  Cautiously  he  tried 

>  lift  his  right  arm  and  immediately  was  con- 
gous of  the  grating  of  the  broken  bone.  Sud- 
:nly  he  heard  someone  crying  quietly  beside 
Im — it  was  Mary- 

"Oh."  he  croaked,  "didn't  you  get  away?" 
"No  .  .  .  no."  In  a  choking  voice  she  said, 
I  couldn't  leave  you." 
There  was  a  silence.  He  wanted  to  say  more 

>  her.  but  couldn't  quite  find  the  words.  What 
cursed,  useless  idiot  he'd  been— everything 
e'd  done  wrong.  In  exasperation,  he  at- 
rmpted  to  raise  himself. 

Mary  stopped  crying.  "Oh,  Robert,  be  care- 
il.  How  are  you  now  ?" 

"Not  in  the  best  of  health.  How  long  have 
been  out?" 

"About  an  hour.  Oh.  you  must  be  dread- 
tlly  hurt." 

"Where  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"Here— close  beside  you."  She  put  out  her 
and  and  he  realized  that  his  head  was  resting 
n  her  lap.  It  was  soft  and  warm  and  fra- 
rant.  He  didn't  want  to  move — ever. 

"Are  you  tied  up?"  he  said  after  a  bit. 

"No.  This  place— no  one^could  get  out  of  it." 

He  rested  for  a  bit,  then  turned  to  her. 
Tell  me  how  you  got  here." 

She  began  her  explanation  in  a  low  voice, 
t  was  not  exactly  as  he  had  imagined.  When 
he  stood  waiting  on  the  steps  of  da  Souza's 
ouse  the  servant  had  opened  the  door  and 
lotioned  her  to  come  in.  She  saw  no  harm  in 
hat.  but  as  the  door  closed  she  knew  she  had 
lade  a  mistake.  Da  Souza  was  there,  facing 
ier  in  the  hall. 

"'It  was  you,"  he  said,  "who  changed  the 
arafe." 

"I  didn't  know  what  he  meant."  she  went 
m.  "Then  he  said.  "Only  you  could  have  done 
t.  You  took  the  carafe  from  Defreece's  room 
nd  put  it  in  madame's." 

'"No  I  didn't,"  I  cried  out.  'I  couldn't  do 
uch  a  thing." 

*'  "Don't  lie  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  know  it  was 
Fou.' "  She  broke  off. 

"So  they  took  you  here."  Robert  said. 

By  a  kind  of  instinct,  their  hands  came  to- 
;ether  in  the  darkness  and  for  a  long  time 
hey  sat.  not  speaking,  with  fingers  interlocked. 
Respite  his  pain,  it  gave  him  a  sense  of  sweet- 
less  such  as  he  had  never  known. 

The  sound  of  voices  followed  by  heav  y  foot- 
;teps  and  the  slam  of  a  door  brought  him 
Jack  sharply.  As  he  strained  his  ears  to  listen, 
Mary  said.  "They  came  last  night,  too.  for 
ome  kind  of  meeting." 


"Could  you  see?"  he  asked,  surprised. 

"Yes.  There's  a  sort  of  grating  by  the 
wall— but ...  I  couldn't  bear  it." 

Even  as  she  said  this,  the  darkness  was  in 
part  dissolved  by  a  faint  illumination,  and  the 
noise  of  men  assembling  below  became  increas- 
ingly distinct.  Presently  the  scent  of  burning 
gum  filled  the  room.  Robert  managed  to  craw  l 
to  the  vent  in  the  wall. 

It  was  a  slanting  aperture,  about  two  inches 
wide.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  red  light 
from  a  brazier,  in  front  of  it  an  altar  with 
steps  before  and  a  crimson  curtain  behind. 
Two  stone  benches  ran  along  the  sides  of  the 
room  and  on  these  were  twenty  men.  all 


Caribs.  The  two  at  either  end  had  metal  rods 
and  they  struck  them,  with  a  ringing  sound, 
on  the  stone  floor.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
tall,  powerfully  built  Carib  to  come  in.  He 
was  naked  to  the  waist,  and  holding  up  a 
sword. 

Now  the  rods  struck  again  and  da  Souza 
appeared.  He  wore  a  red  velvet  robe  worked  in 
white  with  ritual  embroidery.  A  hush  fell 
upon  the  others  as  he  advanced,  bowed  first 
to  the  altar,  then  turned  toward  them. 

He  began  to  speak,  at  first  in  a  calm  voice, 
then  in  louder  impassioned  tones.  As  he  went 
on  they  began  to  answer  him.  shouting  a  kind 
of  liturgy. 


Suddenly  da  Souza  concluded.  He  clapped 
his  hands.  The  Carib  who  held  the  sword  laid 
it  on  the  altar,  then  placed  beside  it  two  sau- 
cers, one  containing  ashes  of  some  sort,  the 
other  a  whitish  substance  that  looked  like 
flour.  Retreating,  he  threw  a  handful  of  bal- 
sam on  the  brazier.  Da  Souza  took  up  the 
sword.  Moving  round  the  room,  he  presented 
it  in  turn  to  the  others,  then  he  drew  up  before 
the  altar  and  removed  his  robe,  beneath  which 
he  wore  a  white  shirt  tied  by  a  red  sash. 
Suddenly  Robert  noticed  that  the  first  Carib 
had  led  in  a  young  goat,  while  beside  him 
stood  another  of  the  group  holding  a  deep 
wooden  bowl.  Swinging  the  sword  around  his 
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head,  da  Souza  intoned  a  string  of  words,  to 
which  the  others  wildly  shouted  responses. 
His  body  trembled,  his  eyes  rolled,  he  swung 
the  sword  in  a  sort  of  trance  that  was  frighten- 
ing and  obscene.  Robert  saw  what  was  going 
to  happen  and  he  couldn't  take  it.  Painfully,  he 
crawled  back  to  Mary.  He  was  afraid  for  him- 
self, but  most  of  all  for  her.  What  manner  of 
man,  he  asked  himself,  was  this  da  Souza? 
Did  he  really  believe  in  this  sickening  mumbo- 
jumbo,  or  merely  use  it  for  his  own  ends? 

The  clamor  had  gradually  died  away  and, 
after  an  interval,  was  succeeded  by  sounds 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  departure  of  the 
Caribs.  Were  they  to  be  left  alone,  at  least  for 
the  night?  Mary  had  been  quiet  so  long  he 
fancied  she  must  be  asleep  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. He  was  on  the  point  of  stretching  out  to 
ease  his  throbbing  shoulder  when  the  door 
was  suddenly  unlocked  and  da  Souza  entered. 

He  had  taken  off  his  vestments  and  was 
dressed  in  a  kind  of  tunic  with  rubber  boots, 
soft  black  hat.  and  a  cartridge  belt  around  his 
waist  with  a  gun  in  it.  Behind  him,  carrying  a 
storm  lantern,  was  Castro.  In  his  ordinary 
voice,  entirely  without  rancor,  da  Souza  said: 

"So  in  spite  of  my  warning,  you  came  to 
join  your  friend?" 

"Yes,"  Robert  said. 

"You  have  both  of  you  seriously  inconven- 
ienced me.  If  anything  should  go  wrong,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  hold  you  accountable." 

Robert  said  quickly,  "You'd  never  get  away 
with  it.  Defreece  knows  I  came  here." 

Da  Souza  shook  his  head.  "I  have  just 
come  from  Grand  Limbe.  They  don't  know 
where  you  are.  They  think  you  went  to  the 
north  shore.  Tomorrow,  at  dawn,  the  great 
act  of  liberation  begins.  I  trust  for  your  sakes 
that  it  may  be  gloriously  successful." 

He  bowed,  turned,  and  was  gone.  As  the 
door  slammed  and  the  key  turned,  Murray 
heard  Mary  begin,  softly,  to  cry. 

"Don't  let  him  worry  you,"  he  said.  "He's 
mad — mad." 

"Oh,  Robert— my  dearest  Robert  - 

"Mary,  dear  Mary."  He  couldn't  say  an- 
other word.  She  didn't  speak,  cither,  but  held 
him  close,  so  close  her  warm  tears  rained  upon 
his  cheek. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUR1 


Th 


he  night  passed  slowly  and  with  the 
strange  bitterswectness  of  a  dream.  At  times 
Mary  fell  into  a  broken  sleep,  but  Murray, 
waiting  for  the  darkness  to  lift,  could  not  rest. 
When  the  first  gray  streaks  of  light  filtered  into 
the  room  he  got  up  and  began  to  look  around. 
The  walls  were  of  rough  stone.  The  floor  and 
ceiling  were  overlaid  with  a  hard  in stci shell 
cement,  while  the  door  was  heavy  teak. 

"We're  a  little  out  of  luck."  He  forced  a 
smile.  "This  looks  like  the  armory  of  the  old 
fort.  That  little  peephole  is  really  the  ventila- 
tion shaft — but  a  mouse  could  scarcely 
squeeze  down  it."  He  tried  rather  feebly  to 
make  a  joke  of  it,  yet  he  saw  that  it  would 
take  a  charge  of  dynamite  to  get  them  out. 

She  had  been  looking  at  him  with  clear,  in- 
quiring eyes.  "What's  the  matter  with  your 
shoulder?"  she  asked. 

"It  got  a  bit  of  a  knock  last  night." 
"Robert  let  me  see  it." 
The  shoulder,  now  badly  swollen,  was 
throbbing  like  mad,  but  it  was  soothing  to 
feel  her  cool  fingers  on  the  hot  skin. 
"Robert,"  she  said,  "it's  broken." 
"Is  it?"  he  said  with  a  faint  smile. 
With  her  scarf  she  began  to  bind  the  arm 
tight  against  his  side  so  that  it  was  immobilized 
in  a  position  of  ease.  "How  do  you  feel  now?" 
she  asked  anxiously. 

He  kissed  her.  "That's  how  I  feel.  All  we 
need  now  is  some  breakfast." 

"Yesterday  I  had  water  and  some  beans." 
"Who  brought  it?" 

"Castro— he's  here  through  the  day,  and  the 
other  man  at  night.  He  seemed  almost  sorry  he 
had  nothing  better  to  offer  me.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing he's  different  from  the  others— sort  of 
broken-down,  yet  a  better  type." 

"Well,"  Robert  said  "if  he  comes  up  we'll 
try  him  out  for  bacon  and  eggs." 

But  this  attempt  at  cheerfulness  convinced 
neither  of  them,  and  with  increasing  despera- 
tion Murray  wandered  about  the  room.  A 
dozen  times  he  vainly  tried  the  crossed  bars  of 
the  window  and  hammered  at  the  heavy  pan- 
els of  the  door.  Mary's  remarks  on  Castro 


kept  going  through  his  head,  and  an  idea, 
wild  and  improbable,  came  to  him.  The  deaf- 
mute  stood  in  such  fear  of  his  master  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  to  let 
them  go  free,  yet  might  he  not  be  bribed  to  aid 
them  indirectly? 

Robert  went  hurriedly  through  his  pockets 
and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  came  upon  the  in- 
taglio Tia  Lucia  had  given  him.  From  another 
pocket  he  took  his  pen  and  an  old  prescrip- 
tion pad.  On  this  he  wrote  a  message,  saying 
where  they  were,  and  asking  for  immediate 
help.  He  folded  the  slip  and  on  the  outside 
printed  the  two  words  "Grand  Limbe." 

Castro  was  a  long  time  coming.  Then,  when 
Robert  had  almost  lost  hope,  he  heard  some- 
one mounting  the  stairs.  The  door  was  un- 
locked, and  Castro  appeared.  He  locked  the 
door  behind  him,  put  down  on  the  floor  a  jug 
of  water  and  a  bowl  of  beans  and  rice. 

Robert  got  to  his  feet.  In  his  left  hand  he 
had  Tia  Lucia's  intaglio,  and  now  he  exposed 
it  holding  it  out  toward  the  Carib. 

The  effect  was  startling.  Castro  came  slowly 
forward,  gazing  at  the  small  purple  stone  with 
an  expression  of  fascinated  incredulity.  As  he 
continued  to  gaze  at  it  Murray  placed  the 
printed  slip  beside  the  stone. 

Castro  understood,  but  when  he  saw  the 
words,  "Grand  Limbe"  he  drew  back,  shak- 
ing his  head  vehemently.  Robert  changed  the 
address  to  "Callaghan.  Hotel  Fonseca."  This 
Castro  studied  with  an  altered  expression.  Fi- 
nally he  took  both  the  stone  and  the  paper, 
looked  Murray  in  the  eye.  turned  and  left. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  firing  began.  It  was  heavy  at  first, 
volleys  of  rifle  shots  rapidly  succeeding  one 
another,  interspersed  with  the  staccato  chat- 
ter of  machine  guns.  Then  came  a  lull,  after 
which  the  fusillades  broke  out  sporadically. 

"The  fun's  started,"  Robert  said  bitterly. 
"And  as  we're  so  safe  and  cozy  in  here,  we 
may  as  well  have  breakfast." 

He  brought  the  bowl  and  pitcher  and  sat 
down  beside  Mary.  She  did  not  want  to  eat, 
but  he  made  her  swallow  some  rice.  She  was 
very  pale,  with  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes. 
As  they  sat  they  talked  of  the  Methodist 
Hospital,  Vermont,  Edinburgh.  She  wanted  to 
know  about  his  beginnings  in  Scotland  and  be- 
spoke of  that,  too,  describing  the  beauty  of 
East  Lothian  and  all  that  countryside  he  had 
rambled  over  as  a  boy. 

The  day  wore  on.  Then,  as  the  sun  began  to 
level  off  and  it  turned  to  late  afternoon,  the 
sounds  of  gunfire  began  to  slacken.  The  inter- 
vals between  shots  became  longer  until  they 
merged  finally  into  total  silence. 

Robert  said,  "It  looks  as  if  it's  over — one 
way  or  another." 

"Yes,"  she  echoed.  Then,  in  a  whisper, 
"Dearest  Robert — I  love  you." 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  Murray  heard  the 
voices  outside.  His  heart  leaped  with  the  wild 
hope  of  rescue,  but  as  he  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow grating  it  was  quickly  extinguished.  These 


were  the  Caribs,  returning  to  their  base.  They 
came  slowly.  Through  the  ventilation  shaft  he 
tried  to  discover  their  numbers  but  the  base- 
ment remained  unlit. 

"They're  back,"  he  said.  "And  they  don't 
seem  too  happy  about  it." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

An  equivocation  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he 
could  not  speak  it.  "If  I'm  right,"  he  said 
slowly,  "it  means  they're  beaten — which  won't 
improve  their  attitude  toward  us." 

Now  a  faint  beam  filtered  up  the  shaft — they 
had  lit  two  lanterns — and  he  was  able  to  see 
more  clearly.  Of  the  twenty  men  only  nine  re- 
mained, and  they  looked  the  worse  for  wear. 
There  was  no  sign  of  their  leader,  and  with  a 
sudden  bitter  hope  Robert  wondered  if  he 
might  have  been  liquidated  in  the  fight.  But 
no — as  he  watched  da  Souza  entered. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  on  the  threshold, 
then,  drawing  himself  erect,  went  forward  to 
the  dais.  Immediately  he  began  to  address 
them  in  a  tone  which,  though  thick  with  ex- 
haustion, was  still  impassioned.  When  he  fin- 
ished there  was  a  pause.  Then  one  of  the  older 
men  stepped  forward  and  said  something. 
After  that  a  fierce  argument  broke  out.  but  in 
the  end  there  was  a  general  chorus  of  acclama- 
tion. Da  Souza  raised  both  his  arms  above  his 
head  and.  turning  slowly,  moved  toward  the 
door  and  disappeared. 

"Mary."  Robert  said,  going  over  to  her.  "I 
think  he's  coming  up  to  us  now." 

The  next  five  minutes  seemed  an  eternity. 
At  last  the  lock  clicked,  the  door  swung  open 
and  da  Souza  appeared.  Two  men,  one  carry- 
ing a  lantern,  stood  beside  him.  He  said  slowly, 
"We  have  failed.  My  plans  for  the  future — for 

the  liberation  of  my  island  "  He  broke  off 

and  there  was  another  pause.  "It  is  rather  sad — 
not  only  for  me,  but  for  you." 

Robert  heard  his  own  voice  making  a  pain- 
ful effort  to  be  reasonable.  "If  it's  all  over, 
there's  no  point  in  keeping  us  here." 

"You  think  not?"  The  words,  softly  spoken, 
were  deadly  cold.  "My  men  are  not  in  the  most 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.  If  only  to  maintain 
my  own  position,  something  in  the  nature  of 
expiation  must  be  expected.  You  will  be  privi- 
leged to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  that  it  will  be  somewhat 
unpleasant — and  ultimately  .  .  .  fatal." 

"Let  Nurse  Benchley  go,"  Murray  said, 
"or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"The  worse  for  me."  Da  Souza  spoke  qui- 
etly, but  his  head  went  back  until  Robert  saw 
the  whites  of  his  eyes.  "Do  you  know  who  I 
am?  You  arc  in  the  hands  of  absolute  power." 

"We're  in  the  hands  of  a  dirty  murderer." 

Da  Souza  clapped  his  hands.  Before  Mur- 
ray could  move,  the  two  men  flung  themselves 
against  him  and,  with  an  agonizing  wrench  of 
his  damaged  shoulder,  tore  off  the  scarf  and, 
using  it  as  a  cord,  strung  his  wrists  together 
behind  his  back. 

Da  Souza  bowed  in  sneering  mockery  to 
Mary.  "We  need  not  bind  you— not  yet." 


ASK  ANY  WOMAN 


By  MARCELENE  COX 


Any  woman  who  tries  to  drive  like  a 
man  will  probably  get  a  ticket. 

The  dieted,  vitamined  and  stylish 
grandparent  of  today  faces  one  hazard: 
his  grandchild  will  eventually  grow  into 
his  clothes. 

A  small  girl  squeezed  the  leg  of  her 
new  baby  sister  and  observed,  "Feels 
soft-boiled,  doesn't  it?" 

Housekeeping :  Replacing  that  which 
has  been  taken  out;  taking  out  that  which 
has  been  put  away;  cleaning  that  which 
has  been  soiled;  soiling  that  which  has 
been  cleaned;  emptying  that  which  has 
been  filled;  filling  that  which  has  been 


emptied;  freezing  that  which  is  thawed; 
thawing  that  which  has  been  frozen. 

From  a  mother  this  salient  comment: 
"1  slammed  the  door  no  more  than  three 
times  in  our  married  life,  yet  my  son 
doesn't  remember  as  much  the  long,  har- 
monious intervals  in  between  as  he  does 
those  three  slammings." 

According  to  one  schoolboy,  "'en- 
sile" is  something  used  to  decorate  trees 
and  "belie"  is  another  name  for  stomach. 

The  women  in  my  growing-up  days 
were  somewhat  like  the  stoves  of  that 
period:  voracious  consumers  of  fuel  but 
beneficent  dispensers  of  heat. 


"You  can't  really  hurt  us,"  she  answerei 
a  low  voice.  "You  are  too  completely  vil 

An  expression  of  frozen  cruelty  came  o 
da   Souza's   face.   He   bent  forward 
whipped  her  hard  across  the  mouth.  As 
man  held  Robert,  he  could  see  the  bruise 
and  thicken  on  her  soft  lip.  Tears  formed 
her  eyes,  but  she  made  no  sound.  Then  the  n 
bundled  both  M  urray  and  Mary  down  t  he  st; 
case  into  the  lower  room  and  forced  them  o 
the  bench  facing  the  altar. 

Now,  Robert  thought,  we  are  really  for 
Two  of  the  men  had  begun  to  light  the  braz 
As  the  red  glow  deepened  Robert  glan> 
at  Mary.  "Mary,"  he  whispered,  "wl 
they're  not  looking,  try  to  untie  my  hands.' 

She  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard,  nor 
she  change  her  position,  but  a  second  later 
felt  her  small  fingers  tugging  at  the  scarf. 

Now  the  brazier  showed  a  white  o 
handful  of  gum  was  thrown  onto  it,  am 
pungent  fume  rose  in  thick,  sickening  cc 
At  that  moment  da  Souza  came  through 
inner  door  with  the  red  cloak  draped  acr 
his  shoulders.  Mary's  fingers  were  still  num 
straining  at  the  knots.  Just  as  Murray  m,* 
to  urge  her  to  fresh  effort  he  felt  the  taut  sc 
loosen.  He  was  free. 

"Mary,"  he  said  in  an  undertone,  "I'm 
ing  to  make  some  sort  of  show.  If  it  does 
come  off,  shut  your  eyes,  don't  watch  tl 
filthy  mumbo-jumbo.  And  whatever  happt 
remember  we're  still  together." 

Da  Souza  had  mounted  the  dais.  He 
vanced  toward  them,  his  whole  figure  seti 
ing  to  dilate  with  a  sense  of  evil  power 
hatred.  "I  am  going  to  open  the  gate  for  yo 
he  began.  "Prepare  yourself  " 

Robert  bent  forward  suddenly  and  with 
left  hand  snatched  the  gun  from  da  Sou; 
belt.  The  new  strength  which  the  weapon  g 
him  was  like  an  intoxication.  He  jumped 
covering  da  Souza.  Violently  he  pulled  the  t 
ger  once,  then  again.  There  was  a  faint  cli 
and  another.  The  gun  was  empty. 

As  he  stood  there,  crushed,  waiting  for  w 
must  happen  to  Mary  and  himself,  there  i 
a  shout  outside,  and  a  shower  of  stone  fr 
ments  followed  by  a  tremendous  bang.  TI 
there  came  another  violent  detonation, 
the  door  blew  in.  Murray's  last  recollect 
was  of  Charlie  Callaghan  rushing  in  at 
head  of  gray-and-silver  uniforms,  and 
Souza,  dazed  and  collapsed  on  the  steps  wit 
ragged  wound  in  his  neck,  from  which 
blood  gushed  out  upon  the  altar. 


A 


month  later,  discharged  from  casus 
and  back  on  the  job  at  the  Methodist,  Mur 
had  an  hour  off  and  went  over  to  Zoob's 
coffee.  It  was  a  fine  spring  afternoon,  sui 
yet  cool.  The  night  before  they'd  had  the  m< 
ing  of  the  Medicochirurgical  Society  and  C 
rington,  in  his  presidential  address,  had  s 
some  nice  things  about  him.  Afterward  M 
and  Robert  had  had  dinner  at  Lindy's  vt 
Callaghan  and  Natalie,  who  were  on  a  dela 
honeymoon  in  New  York.  The  word  fr 
Alexandre  in  San  Felipe  was  good. 

As  Robert  walked  into  Zoob's,  Maxie 
knowledged  him  with  exaggerated  surprise 
"Hi  ya,  doc.  Long  time  no  see."  He  noti 
Murray's  arm,  still  in  a  light  sling.  "You  b 
laid  up?" 

"Almost  laid  out,"  Robert  said. 
"How'd  it  happen,  doc?" 
"Oh,  1  slipped  up  somewhere.  How've  j 
been  yourself,  Maxie?" 

"Couldn'  complain,  doc.  We  don't  make 
money  but  we  do  see  life.  What'll  it  be,  Jav; 
Robert  nodded. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  place.  Afti 
few  more  words  with  Maxie  he  took  his  c$ 
to  a  table.  Presently,  as  he'd  expected,  the  i$ 
swung  open  and  Mary  came  in,  perched  1 
self  on  a  stool.  Now  more  than  ever  his  He| 
turned  over  at  the  sight  of  her.  She  had 
sneakers,  the  old  skirt,  and  carried  the  ter 
racket. 

"Well,  well,  well,  look  who's  here,"  M; 
greeted  her.  "Another  big  stranger.  You  b 
a  long  time  in  Vermont,  Miss  Benchley." 

As  Maxie  set  her  usual  ice  cream  before  1 
she  looked  at  him  teasingly.  "Did  it  seem  l< 
to  you,  Maxie  dear?" 

"Sure  did.  What  was  you  up  to?" 

She  rolled  a  spoonful  of  ice  cream  over 
tongue.  "I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  tell  you." 


iRY,  1961 

h,  come  on — give." 

'ell— 1  took  a  trip,  Maxie.  It  was  rather 
1  at  times,  but  1  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
le  world." 

air  enough.  Say,  how  about  that  maple 
you  was  to  bring  me?" 
laxie,  I'm  sorry  I  haven't  got  your  syrup, 
f  you're  good  you'll  get  a  nice  piece  of 
ing  cake." 

/hat !  You  gonna  get  married?"  He  swung 
i  to  Murray.  "D'you  hear  that,  doc?  Why 
you  congratulate  her?" 
If/hy  should  I?  You  know  my  views.  Only 
nlker  would  marry  a  pretty  nurse." 


1  1  1 

"Ah,  come  on,  Scottie.  Be  human  for  once. 
Wish  her  well." 

"Since  you  insist,"  Robert  said,  and  came 
over  to  the  counter.  "Tell  me,  nurse,  who's  the 
unlucky  man?" 

She  laid  down  her  spoon,  looked  him  in  the 
eye— that  look  he  knew  so  well.  "Wouldn't 
you  like  to  know?"  she  said,  then  put  her  arms 
tight  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  full  on 
the  lips. 

There  was  a  strange  noise  behind  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  Maxie,  rocked  back  on  his  heels 
among  some  crockery,  convinced  that  they'd 
gone  mad. 
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ffiter  she  took  a  frothier  approach:  "I  cost 
Haxpayers  less  than  any  of  the  ninety-five 
b  They  get  free  haircuts  and  care  of  their 
and  I  have  to  pay  for  the  care  of  my  hair. 
HI'  have  a  swimming  pool  and  a  gym  from 
nb  I  am  barred.  But  I  like  it  this  way — be- 
lie it  establishes,  without  any  doubt,  that  I 
tfhe  most  economical  member  of  the  Sen- 
t 

aine  is  devoted  to  her.  She  is  a  real-life 
ess,  as  much  a  part  of  Maine  as  a  russet 
ijstook  potato.  Coolly  steadfast,  she  is 

>me  respects  as  unyielding  as  the  rock- 
iid  coast.  She  is  spare  with  words.  On  the 
Sire  platform  she  delivers  a  speech  with  de- 
;  ate  ease,  her  voice  moderate,  lowered  for 
Ihasis,  and  her  accent  sharply  Down  East. 
I  quick  humor  hides  beneath  the  New  Eng- 
i  reserve.  Ten  years  ago  when  a  radio  colli- 
mator asked  Senator  Smith  what  she  would 

she  woke  up  in  the  White  House,  she  said, 
|  go  straight  to  Mrs.  Truman  and  apolo- 
I  Then  I'd  go  home." 


"Nu  man  ever  stands  so 
Straight  us  when  he 
Stoops  to  he//)  «i  hoy" 
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n  Maine,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
"nen  voters  outnumber  men.  Long  tra- 
onally  Republican,  the  state  has  been 
sn  over  by  Democrats  during  the  last  six 
rs.  Maine  voters  mark  their  ballots  by 
id  except  in  a  few  areas.  Apparently  the 
pie  choose  with  deliberation — Maine  has 
I  the  largest  number  of  split  ballots  in  its 
ory,  and  the  smallest  number  of  spoiled 
lots,  since  1954. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  been  the  darling 
vomen's  clubs  in  the  state  for  many  years, 
she  has  made  no  particular  point  of  seek- 
political  support  as  a  woman.  "Women 
people.  They  should  expect  office  only  on 
basis  of  personal  qualifications,"  she  has 
in  said. 

Ul  the  same,  women  seem  to  have  a  special 
ard  for  her  that  implies  she  is  one  of  them 
3  has  reached  the  top  step.  They  turn  out 
the  hundreds  when  she  is  scheduled  on  a 
b  program.  A  state  official  (male  and  Re- 
)lican)  tells  of  sharing  a  speakers'  platform 
h  her:  "During  the  reception  that  followed, 
nen  would  hold  her  hand  in  their  two,  and 
k  into  her  eyes  with  open  admiration. 


Then  they'd  just  pump  my  hand  and  move 
right  along." 

Appraising  heir  work,  he  cited  the  speed  with 
which  she  takes  action  and  follows  through  on 
things.  "She  appears  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
many  people,"  he  said,  noting  that  she  was 
probably  far  ahead  of  her  time  in  catering  to 
the  independent  vote. 

Another  male  evaluation  of  Senator  Smith's 
voter  appeal  was  offered  by  David  A.  Nichols, 
chairman  of  the  Maine  Republican  State 
Committee,  who  stressed  her  personal  touch. 
"Her  office  is  a  service  agency  for  constitu- 
ents. They  know  that  if  a  pension  check 
doesn't  come  through  they  can  get  in  touch 
with  her  and  she'll  do  something  about  it." 

Midway  through  the  campaign  Senator 
Smith  reported  having  spent  only  $500,  and 
that  was  for  printing  bills.  Her  determination 
to  stand  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  pointed  up 
when  a  sympathetic  woman  in  Manhattan 
sent  a  check  as  a  campaign  contribution.  The 
check  was  returned,  along  with  a  gracious 
note  explaining  that  the  money  wasn't  needed 
since  most  of  the  work  was  being  done  by  vol- 
unteers. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  was  described  as  a 
woman  who  never  wastes  a  minute,  reads  her 
mail  between  destinations,  and  often  lets  her 
secretaries  do  her  personal  shopping,  right 
down  to  the  lipstick  in  her  handbag.  She  has 
been  her  own  best  argument  that  women  in 
politics  work  more  conscientiously  than  men 
because  they  are  anxious  to  prove  that  they 
can  do  the  job.  Her  routine  work  day  begins 
at  8  a.m.  with  breakfast  at  the  desk.  A  bliz- 
zard of  morning  mail  (which  includes  an  oc- 
casional marriage  proposal)  is  answered  the 
same  day.  When  she  closes  her  office  door  at 
8  p.m.,  she  is  often  clutching  a  bundle  of  work 
to  be  toted  home. 

Her  life,  dominated  by  her  work,  rarely 
brushes  the  social  side  of  Washington.  She 
lives  in  a  modest  three-apartment  house  in 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  She  also  has  a  sum- 
mer place  at  Cundys  Harbor,  Maine,  and  an 
eight-room  house  that  perches  high  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennebec,  in  Skowhegan.  Plans 
for  the  latter  dwelling  were  sketched  by  the 
senator.  She  has  furnished  the  one-floor  house 
with  mellowed  mahogany  and  fruitwood  an- 
tiques combined  with  cool  colors. 

Maine  potatoes,  the  state's  fish,  lobster  and 
blueberries,  prepared  in  her  modern  kitchen, 
were  the  fare  on  the  table  in  1955  when  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  her  guest. 

Lucia  Cormier,  too,  was  an  energetic  cam- 
paigner. There  was  one  point  on  which  both 
candidates  agreed  wholeheartedly:  the  worth 
of  women  in  government.  "Men  play  at  poli- 
tics—but women  work  at  politics,"  said  Miss 
Cormier. 

Senator  Smith  probably  has  done  as  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  women  in  government 
as  any  woman  to  date.  She  is  the  only  woman 
repeatedly  mentioned  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
in  1952.  She  predicted  that  the  party  with  a 
woman  nominee  would  win. 

Her  Senate  work  has  often  reflected  the 
concerns  of  women.  She  is  emphatic  in  her 
view  that  a  nation  which  spends  so  much  on 
tobacco  and  cosmetics  can  afford  to  pay  for 
better  health.  She  has  pushed  for  large  health 
appropriations,  especially  for  use  in  medical 
research. 

A  woman  other  women  like  and  men  ad- 
mire. Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  votes  of  both,  as  well  as  six  more 
years  in  which  to  further  her  contention  that 
women  in  the  Senate  help  to  strengthen  gov- 
ernment. END 


I 


IPMATO  PASTf 


(Rollini  de  Pesce) 

"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.. what  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Fish!" 

"Here's  my  way  of  doing  fish — to  make  it  more  exciting  and  to  give  it  the  lift  of  tomato. 
And  for  true  tomato  flavor,  I  always  make  my  sauce  witli  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste.  It's  so 
rich  and  thick,  you  spoon  it  out." 


2  lbs.  fillets  of  flounder, 
sole  or  perch 

Juice  of  J'2  lemon 

Salt  and  pepper 

2  tablesp.  pure  vegetable 
oil,  such  as  Wesson 


%  cup  chopped  onion 
1  clove  garlic,  minced 
1  6-oz.  can 
Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 
\]/2  cups  water 
3^  teasp.  salt 


}4  teasp.  pepper 
teasp.  oregano 

'  l  cup  dry  white  wine 
(optional) 
Lemon  wedges 
Parsley 


Cut  fdlets  in  half  lengthwise.  Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper.  Roll  up  and  fasten 
with  toothpicks.  Place  in  greased  baking  dish  (about  10  x  6  x  2-inches).  In  a  skillet,  cook 
onion  and  garlic  in  oil  until  soft.  Add  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  mixed  with  water,  salt,  pepper 
and  oregano.  Simmer,  uncovered,  20  minutes.  Add  wine,  if  you  wish,  and  pour  over  fish. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375  F.)  35  minutes,  or  until  fish  flakes  easily.  Haste  occasionally. 
Garnish  with  lemon  wedges  and  parsley.  Makes  6  servings. 

Tasty  Mushroom  Stuffing:  Mix  a  2-oz.  can  mushrooms,  finely  chopped,  with  2  tablesp.  fine 
dry  bread  crumbs,  3  tablesp.  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  1  tablesp.  chopped  parsley.  Spread 
over  fillets;  roll,  and  bake,  as  above.  Hunt  Foods,  inc.,  rullerton,  California 


Hunt... for  the  best 
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Feed  a  Family  of  Five  on 


In  February,  1940,  the  very  first  family  to  appear  in  our 
nan  -  famous  How  America  Lives  series  spent  $1  a  day  to 

feed  a  family  of  four.  The  family 's  yearly  income  was 
the  national  average  for  employed  Americans,  $1900. 
Today,  twenty  years  later,  our  counterpart  family  of 

five  on  an  average  yearly  income  of  $5860  can  eat  on 

$4  a  day.  Here  is  a  price  comparison  on  eight  basic 

food  items  in  1940  and  today. 


ITEM  1940  I960 

Fresh  whole  milk,  quart  (grocery  store)  .  12c  25c 

Butter,  pound   36c  74c 

Eggs,  dozen   33c  53c 

Cheese  (American  processed),  A  pound  .  13c  34c 

White  bread,  1-lb.  loaf   8c  20c 

Round  steak,  pound   36c  106c 

Pork  chops,  pound   28c  84c 


(Annual  average  retail  prices  for  1940,  nine-month  average  for  1960, 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 


Four  dollars  a  day  for  food  satisfying  and  appetizing  to  three 
growing  children  and  a  busy  husband— budgeting  is  a  dramatic 
struggle  for  attractive  Alice  Bruns.  Her  secret:  economical  cuts 
oi  meat,  particularly  Iowa-raised  beef,  variety  meats  such  as 
liver  and  heart;  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season;  milk  by  the 
gallon,  and  day-old  bread.  Her  problem:  bow  to  make  her 
menus  exciting  and  slill  slay  wilhin  ihe  budget.  Willi  a  little 
ingenuit)  and  a  sprinkling  of  subtle  seasonings  we  found  it 
could  be  done!  For  easy  cooking,  good  looks  and  downright 
deliciousness,  the  Brunses  give  winning  voles  to  flavorful 
poppy-seed  pol  roast  with  sour-cream  graw.  Ilearlv  beef 
loaf,  tangy  with  horse-radish,  crusty  brown  on  top,  takes 
wonderful  rare  of  those  leftovers.  Chicken  baked  in  butter- 
milk with  a  whisper  of  rosemar)  crisps  to  golden  perfection, 
Succulenl  morsels  of  beef  simmering  with  thyme  and  basil 
bring  memories  of  a  fragrant  country  herb  garden.  Serve 
with  noodle^  and  you  have  a  mouth-watering  meal  fit  for 
five  hungry  hunters.  To  add  spice  to  your  life,  try  juicy  ham- 
burgers aromatic  with  ginger  and  cloves.  Hearty  liver  and 
onions  become  lanlalizingly  templing  with  the  blending  of 
soy  sauce  and  golden  mustard  in  their  juices.  "It's  truly 
amazing  what  a  pinch  of  this  and  a  dash  of  that  can  do  for 
the  most  ordinary  food,"  said  Alice.  "Making  inexpensive 
meals  interesting  has  been  my  biggest  problem." 


Hot  Horse-Radish  Reef  Loaf 


4  cups  coarsely  ground  cooked 

beef  (leftover  pot  roast) 
2  cups  dry  white  bread  crumbs 
Yi  cup  finely  chopped  green 
pepper 

Vs  cup  finely  chopped  onion 


1  teaspoon  salt 

lA  teaspoon  pepper 

2tabl espoon  s p repa red  horse- radish 

2  tablespoons  dry  skim-milk 
powder 

Vi  cup  water 


Mix  beef,  bread  crumbs,  green  pepper,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  horse- 
radish until  well  blended.  Dissolve  skim  milk  in  water.  Add  to  meat 
mixture,  mix  well.  Pack  into  a  greased  7*x  33^"x  2"  loaf  pan,  cover 
with  aluminum  foil.  Make  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  H  hour. 
Remove  foil  and  continue  baking  ]A  hour  longer.  Serve  with  home- 
made or  canned  beef  gravy  if  desired.  Makes  6  servings. 


Smothered  Lit  er  and  Onions 


1 1 2  pounds  pork  liver,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  soy  sauce 

H  cup  flour  seasoned  with  1 

teaspoon  salt  and  '  i  teaspoon 

pepper 


V\  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
H  cup  water 

I  pound  thinly  sliced,  peeled 
onions 


Wipe  liver  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  and  arrange  in  a  shallow  2-quart 
casserole.  Add  soy  sauce.  Cover  and  refrigerate  for  2-3  hours.  Occa- 
sionally turn  the  liver  in  the  soy  sauce.  Coat  each  piece  of  liver  with 
seasoned  flour  and  return  to  soy  sauce  in  casserole.  Mix  mustard  and 
water.  Add  to  casserole.  Separate  onion  rings  and  place  on  top. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  A  hour.  Uncover 
and  continue  baking  for  A  hour  longer  or  until  liver  and  onions 
are  tender.  Makes  5-6  servings. 


Poppy-Seed  I'oi  Roast  with  Sour-Cream  Graw 


Con n try  Herbal  Reef  Stew 


5-pound  boned  pot  roast  of 
beef,  chuck  or  bottom  round 

1  teaspoon  salad  oil 

2  cups  water 

2A  teaspoons  salt 
1 1  teaspoon  pepper 
2  teaspoons  poppy  seed 


I  pound  carrots,  scraped  and 

cut  into  pieces 
I  pound  small  onions,  peeled 
I  can  (14b.)  peas,  drained 
Flour-and-water  paste  for 

thickening  gravy 
1  teaspoon  paprika 
Vi  cup  commercial  sour  cream 


Heat  salad  oil  in  a  heavy  kettle.  Brown  meat  well  on  all  sides.  Add 
water;  1%  teaspoons  salt,  pepper  and  poppy  seed.  Cover  and  simmer 
for  2A  hours.  Add  carrots  and  onions  and  continue  simmering  for 
another  hour,  when  the  meat  should  be  fork-tender.  Ten  minutes 
before  the  end  of  cooking  time,  add  peas  to  kettle.  Transfer  meat  and 
vegetables  to  a  warm  platter.  Remove  string,  if  any,  from  meat.  Keep 
warm.  Skim  excess  fat  from  liquid  in  kettle.  Heat  liquid  to  boiling 
and  thicken  with  flour-and-water  paste.  Season  with  remaining  salt 
and  the  paprika.  Remove  from  heat  and  add  sour  cream.  Mix  well. 
Pour  some  gravy  over  meat  and  pass  the  rest.  Makes  8-10  servings. 

Buttermilk  Chicken  II  ith  Rosemary 


I  pounds  broiling  chickens  cut 

into  parts 
%  cup  buttermilk 
Vt  cup  packaged  dry  bread  crumbs 


1 1  2  teaspoons  salt 
teaspoon  pepper 
'  ■>  teaspoon  powdered  rosemary 


Place  chicken  parts  in  a  shallow  2A  quart  casserole.  Pour  butter- 
milk over  chicken.  Cover  and  refrigerate  for  2  '.'>  hour-.  bread 
crumbs,  salt,  pepper  and  rosemary.  Coat  each  piece  of  chicken  with 
crumb  mixture.  Return  chicken  to  buttermilk  in  eas-erole.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  VA-VA  hours  or  until  fork-tender 
and  golden.  Baste  occasionally  with  pan  juices.  Makes  5-0  -ervin«s. 


VA  pounds  stewing  beef  cut 

into  %  "  cubes 
M  cup  four 
I A  teaspoons  salt 
lA  teaspoon  pepper 
1  teaspoons  salad  oil 
1  onion  peeled  and  coarsely 

chopped 


VA  cups  water 

A  teaspoon  thyme 

A  teaspoon  basil 

1  2  teaspoon  dried  parsley 

1  pound  carrots  scraped  and  sliced 

1 2  pound  turnips  peeled  and  cubed 


Mix  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  pepper  together.  Shake  meat  in 
seasoned  flour.  Heat  salad  oil  in  heavy  3-quart  kettle  or  saucepan. 
Brown  meat  on  all  sides  over  high  heat.  Remove  and  reserve  meat. 
Saute"  onion  in  kettle  until  golden.  Return  meat  to  kettle.  Add  water, 
remaining  salt,  thyme,  basil  and  parsley.  Cover  and  simmer  for  VA 
hours.  Add  carrots  and  turnips.  Continue  simmering  for  A-'U  hour 
or  until  meat  and  vegetables  are  fork-tender.  Makes  5-6  servin-s. 
Serve  with  noodles. 


Deviled  Hamburgers 


1 1 2  pounds  ground  beef  chi 
A  teaspoon  ginger 
Vi  teaspoon  garlic  salt 
1  teaspoon  salt 
6-8  drops  litpiitl  pepper 
seasoning 


etc  Pinch  powdered  cloves 

A  teaspoon  onion  juice  or 

grated  onion 
A  cup  water 

2  tablespoons  margarine  or 
butter 


Mix  hamburger  (ground  chuck),  ginger,  garlic  salt,  salt,  liquid 
pepper  seasoning,  cloves,  onion  juice  or  grated  onion  and  water  un- 
til well  blended.  Using  a  !>-cup  measure,  form  6  round  patties.  Heat 
margarine  or  butter  in  a  heavy  skillet.  Saute  patties  in  margarine 
until  browned  on  both  sides  and  cooked  to  your  likiiu-.  Transfer  to 
platter.  Pour  pan  juices,  if  any,  over  hamburgers.  Makes  6  servings. 

/  'oppy  seed  and  son,  cream  go  it  ith  pot  roast  like  butter  with  new-baked  lire 


SI  Nl)\-i   DINNER  $  2.12 

Poppy-seed  pot  roast  with 

sour-cream  gravy  (charge 

for  2Vi  lbs.  here) 
Whipped  potatoes 
Sweet-sour  cabbage  salad 
Apples  and  crisp  homemade 

cookies 
Milk  and  coffee 


.MONDAY  DINNER  %  2.03 

Buttermilk  chicken  with 

rosemary 
Mashed  potatoes 
Green  beans  (canned) 
Vanilla  layer  cake  (cake 

mix) 
Milk  and  coffee 

TUESDAY  DINNER  %  2.13 

Hot  horse-radish  beef  loaf 

Baked  potatoes 

Peas 

Fruit-gelatin  salad 
Milk  and  coffee 

WEDNESDAY  DINNER  $  1.4T 

Smothered  liver  and  onions 

Rice 

Coleslaw 

Jelly  roll  (purchased  from 

bakery) 
Milk  and  coffee 

THURSDAY  DINNER  $  2.09 

Country  herbed  beef  stew 
Noodles 

Green-lettuce  salad 
Angel-food  cake 
Milk  and  coffee 

FRIDAY  DINNER  $  1.70 

Wieners 

Scalloped  potatoes 

Kidney  beans 

Canned  peaches  and  ice 

cream 
Milk  and  coffee 

SATURDAY  DINNER  $  1.59 

Deviled  hamburgers 
Baked  beans 
Lettuce  salad 
Homemade  brownies 
Milk  and  coffee 

Week's  total  for  dinner  $13.43 
BREAKFAST  FOR  THE  BRUNSES 


1  can  (6-oz.)  frozen  orange 

juice  makes  4  (6-oz.) 

glasses;  @  2  cans  for  29c  . 
4  eggs  @  48c  per  dozen, 

medium  size,  Grade  B  .   .  . 
8  slices  toast  (2A  loaf),  2 

loaves  day-old  bread  for  29c 
3  oz.  margarine  @  6  lbs.  for 

$1.00  

3  (8-oz.)  glasses  milk  @  64c 

per  gallon  

1  cup  coffee  (lO-oz.-jar 

instant  coffee  @  $1.45)    .  . 
Don  has  coffee  and  doughnut 

for  breakfast  at  work   .   .  . 

Daily  total 
Week's  total  for  breakfast  S4.90 


$  .15 

.16 

.10 

.04 

.12 

.03 

.10 
$  .70 


LUNCHES 

3  children's  lunches     .   .   .  .$  3.00 

Don's  lunches  at  work.  .  .  .  1-70 
Alice's  lunches  at  home  ...  1.30 
Saturday  and  Sunday 

lunches  for  the  family .    .  3.00 

Week's  total  for  lunches  £  9.00 
Miscellaneous  groceries 

and  cleaning  supplies  .50 

GRAND  TOTAL  FOR  WEEK  $27.83 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


NEW  YEAR'S  GALA  SMORGASBORD  FEAST 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 


2  large  salt  herrings 
(weighing  about  1 
pound  each) 

3  cups  diced  cooked  potato 
3  cups  diced  pickled  beets 

%  cup  diced  pickled  gherkins 


Herring  Salad 

1  cup  diced  peeled  apple 
1  medium  onion,  peeled 

and  chopped 
%  cup  vinegar 
%  cup  water 
H  cup  sugar 


1  teaspoon  white  pepper 

2  cucumbers 

2  teaspoons  salt 
Vi  cup  mayonnaise 
1  hard-cooked  egg  pressed 
through  a  ricer 


Clean  fish,  removing  heads  and  tails,  and  soak  12  hours  in  cold  water,  changing  the 
water  once  during  this  time.  Drain,  skin  and  fillet.  Be  sure  to  get  all  bones  out.  Dice 
the  fillets  and  mix  with  the  potato,  beets,  gherkins,  apple  and  onion.  Mix  H  cup 
vinegar,  the  water,  sugar  and  white  pepper.  Add  to  the  herring  mixture  and  stir 
gently  until  well  mixed.  Pack  into  a  2-quart  bowl  and  chill  well.  Slice  cucumbers 
paper  thin  and  sprinkle  with  salt;  mix  well,  cover  and  let  stand  for  an  hour.  Drain 
and  rinse  very  well  with  cold  water.  Pour  Yi  cup  vinegar  over  cucumbers  and  let 
stand  15  minutes.  Drain.  Turn  out  salad  and  garnish  with  the  wilted  cucumbers, 
mayonnaise  and  egg.  Makes  12  servings. 


48  oysters 
%  cup  butter 
1 1  cup  cream 


Hot  Oysters  in  the  Shell 

2  cups  cracker  crumbs 
1  i  cup  sherry  {optional) 
I  teaspoon  salt 
Yi  teaspoon  while  pepper 


Dash  cayenne 
1 2  slices  bacon 
24  large  oyster  shells 


Drain  the  oysters  thoroughly.  Mell  1  -i  cup  butter  in  a  skillet  and  cook  the  oysters  in 
the  butter  until  the  edges  begin  to  curl.  Add  the  cream,  1  cup  cracker  crumbs,  sherry 
il  \mi  like,  salt,  pepper  and  cayenne.  Mix  well.  Clean  the  deep  half  of  the  oystei 
shells  and  divide  the  oyster  mixture  among  them,  placing  2  oysters  in  each  shell. 
Melt  H  cup  butter  in  skillet,  add  remaining  cup  of  crumbs  and  toss  together  over 
medium  heal  uulil  well  mixed  and  golden.  Sprinkle  oysters  with  the  buttered  cracker 
crumbs.  Cut  the  slice*  of  bacon  in  hall  and  cook  until  golden.  W  hile  bacon  is  hot. 
roll  around  the  handle  of  a  wooden  spoon  and  fasten  with  a  toothpick.  Drain 
on  paper  toweling  and  place  a  bacon  curl  on  top  of  each  oyster  shell.  Broil  3  I 
minutes  and  serve  hot.  Makes  12  servings. 


.!  quarts  water 
3  tablespoons  sail 


Shrimp  With  Dill 

1  lemon,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  dried  dill 


3  pounds  shelled  and 
deveined  shrimp 


Place  water,  sail,  lemon  and  dill  in  a  keltic  ami  bring  quieklv  to  a  boil.  Add  shrimp 
and  simmer  for  about  If)  minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and  lei  shrimp  cool  in  the 
liquid.  Place  in  refrigerator  to  marinate  overnight  if  you  like.  Remove  shrimp  from 
marinade.  Serve  chilled  garnished  with  lemon  wedges.  Makes  12  servings. 


I  pound  calfs  IU  ei 

3  slices  lean  bacon 

I  medium  onion,  peeled 
3  anchovj  fillets 


Liver  Pale 

1 1  iciis/iiinii  ginger 
V%  teaspoon  cloves 
Dash  cayenne 
I  tablespoon  oil  from 
canned  anchovies 

ispic 

'  i  teaspoon  salt 
I  teaspoon  onion  juice 
1  i  teaspoon  II  orccstcrshirc 
sauce 


2  teaspoons  salt 

1  i  cup  flow 

I  tup  light  i  ream 


2  tablespoon-,  shm  \ 
{optional) 

3  hard-cooked  eggs 


I  tablespoon  unflavored 

gelatin 
H  cup  cold  water 
\%  cups  consomme" 

Crind  the  liver,  bacon,  onion  and  anchovy  fillets  in  a  meat  grinder,  using  the  finest 
Made,  putting  the  mixture  through  .r>  limes.  Stir  in  the  ginger,  cloves,  cavenue,  an- 
chovy oil,  salt  and  (lour.  Blend  in  the  cream.  Pour  liver  mixture  into  a  well-greased 
loaf  pan  7"  x  3A"  x  2".  Set  in  a  shallow  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a  very  slow 
oven,  275°  F.,  for  2  hours.  Cool  and  then  chill  in  pan  for  5  to  6  hours  until  corn- 
pletelv  set  before  turning  out.  Soften  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water.  Ml  the  con- 
somme, salt,  onion  juice,  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  sherry  if  you  like.  Bring  to  a 


boil  and  add  gelatin,  stirring  until  dissolved.  Cool  until  syrupy.  Pour  a  small  amount 
into  the  loaf  pan  in  which  the  liver  pate"  was  cooked,  to  make  a  H*  layer  in  the  bot- 
tom. Chill  until  firm.  Return  liver  pat6  to  the  pan.  The  aspic  will  lift  it  sufficiently 
to  leave  space  around  the  sides.  Pour  the  remaining  aspic  around  and  chill  overnight 
before  unmolding.  Garnish  with  slices  of  hard-cooked  egg.  Makes  12  servings. 


i" 


Vi  pound  ground  beef 
A  pound  ground  pork 
XA  pound  ground  veal 
2  cups  soft  whole-wheat- 
bread  cubes 
A  cup  milk 
1  onion,  peeled  and 
finely  chopped 


Swedish  Meat  Balls 

10  tablespoons  butter 
2A  teaspoons  salt 
2  teaspoons  paprika 
1  teaspoon  poultry 

seasoning 
1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 


lA  teaspoon  pepper 
3  eggs,  beaten 


M  cup  flour 

1  tablespoon  tomato  paste 
1  can  (\0A-oz.)  con- 
densed beef  bouillon 
1  cup  commercial 
sour  cream 


Have  your  butcher  grind  beef,  pork  and  veal  together  twice.  Soak  bread  cubes  in 
milk.  Squeeze  dry  and  add  to  beef,  pork  and  veal.  Add  onion  which  has  been  sauteed 
in  2  tablespoons  butter,  salt,  paprika,  poultry  seasoning,  mustard,  pepper  and  eggsj 
Mix  well.  Form  into  about  100  small  balls.  Brown  meat  balls  in  a  skillet,  a  portion  at  a 
time,  using  %  cup  butter.  As  they  are  browned,  transfer  them  to  a  bowl.  When  all 
meat  balls  are  browned,  stir  the  flour  into  the  pan  drippings.  Blend  in  tomato  paste 
and  bouillon  mixed  with  enough  water  to  make  2'4  cups.  Stir  over  low  heat  until 
sauce  is  thickened.  Put  the  meat  balls  back  and  heat  for  a  few  minutes.  Just  before 
serving  stir  in  the  sour  cream,  blending  well.  Makes  12  servings. 


I  lam  in  Aspic 

1  (8-/6.)  ready-to-eat  boned  ham 

ASPIC 

3  tablespoons  unflavored 

gelatin 
H  cup  cold  water 
5M  cups  chicken  broth 
3  tablespoons  sherry  (optional) 
2  tablespoons  onion  juice 
A  teaspoon  white  pepper 


GARNISH 

10  radishes 
3—4  truffles 

1  bunch  fresh  tarragon, 
or  few  sprigs  parsley 


FILLING 

6  cups  canned  liver  pat6 
2A  cup  heavy  cream 
6  tablespoons  prepared 

mustard 
VA  teaspoons 

Worcestershire  sauce 
1  tablespoon  onion  juice 

Have  your  butcher  slice  the  ham  lengthwise  into  %"-thick  slices.  Tie  back  into  the 
original  shape.  Mix  the  liver  pate",  cream,  mustard,  Worcestershire  sauce  and  onion 
juice.  Chill  for  1  hour.  Remove  the  strings  from  the  ham  and,  using  about  2A  of  the 
pate  mixture,  spread  each  slice  with  just  enough  pate  to  cover  completely.  Chill  the 
remaining  mixture  until  needed.  Reshape  the  ham  into  its  original  form  and  tie 
again  with  string  in  several  places.  Wrap  the  ham  in  saran,  twisting  the  ends  to  get  a 
light  seal.  Refrigerate  at  least  8  hours.  Unwrap  the  ham,  remove  strings  and  place  on 
,i  baking  nan.  Spread  the  remaining  pale  over  the  top  and  sides,  making  it  a^  smooth 
as  possible.  Again  chill  for  several  hours.  Soften  the  gelatin  in  cold  water.  Add  the 
boiling  chicken  broth,  sherry  if  you  like,  onion  juice,  pepper.  Stir  until  the  gelatin  is 
melted,  then  chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Spoon  part  of  this  over  the  ham.  Return 
the  ham  to  the  refrigerator  to  chill  until  the  gelatin  is  completely  set.  Garnish  with 

slices  of  radish,  truffles  and  sprigs  of  fresh  tarragon  or  parsley,  if  you  wish.  Si  u 

more  of  the  aspic  mixture  over  to  seal  the  garnish  in  place.  Continue  this  until  the 
ham  i-  well  glazed.  If  the  aspic  becomes  set  or  lumpy,  heat  slightly  and  chill  again. 
Chill  ham  until  ready  to  serve.  Slice  as  thinly  as  possible  and  arrange  with  the  re- 
maining ham  on  the  platter  with  red-pepper  cups  filled  with  horse-radish  coleslaw. 
Makes  12  to  16  servings. 

Ilorsc-Kadish  Slaw  in  Red-Pepper  Cups 
(Garnish  for  ham) 


3  cups  grated  raw 

cabbage 
A  cup  mayonnaise 
1  tablespoon  vinegar 


3  tablespoons  horse- 
radish 
1  tablespoon  sugar 
A  teaspoon  salt 


12  canned  whole  unpeeled 

Italian  pimientos 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 


Cover  cabbage  with  cold  water  and  ice.  Let  stand  for  about  1  hour.  Drain  grated  cab- 
bage thoroughly.  Mix  together  the  mayonnaise,  vinegar,  horse-radish,  sugar  and 
salt.  Stir  into  the  grated  cabbage.  Carefully  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  pimientos,  remove 
seeds  and  turn  upside  down  to  drain.  Fill  with  slaw  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  pars- 
ley. Makes  12  servings. 


TO  MEET  MISS 
ANNA  PALLETTI 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  46 

now.  Henry  looked  at  his  watch  and  took  an- 
other sip  of  his  drink.  He  put  his  hand  in  his 
inside  jacket  pocket  and  pulled  out  the  printed 
invitation  that  had  been  sent  to  confirm  the 
telephone  calls.  To  meet  Miss  Anna  Palletti. 
He  stared  at  the  invitation,  and  then  for  a  min- 
ute his  eyes  stared  through  the  invitation  to 
the  winter  of  1944,  and  the  first  time  that  he 
had  met  Miss  Anna  Palletti. 

There  had  been  snow  falling  when  they 
first  moved  into  Livergno  behind  the  comba; 
troops,  and  as  far  as  Henry  Spencer's  memory 
was  concerned,  it  kept  on  snowing  all  winter. 
It  was  miserable.  The  combat  troops  were 
living  through  hell,  but  even  the  rear  echelons 
were  acutely  uncomfortable.  The  population 
of  Livergno  was  disorganized  and  starving, 
and  even  after  Henry's  unit  had  set  up  shop  in 
the  Municipio  and  begun  to  administer  food 


and  work  and  justice,  it  was  not  a  particularly 
good  time  for  any  of  them.  One  day,  about 
two  weeks  after  he  had  been  billeted  in  the 
drafty  palazzo,  Henry  had  come  walking  into 
his  oversized  bedroom  and  found  a  girl  in 
there,  making  his  bed.  She  was  about  fourteen, 
as  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  rather  tall  for  her 
age.  with  clear  skin  and  an  intense  look  in 
her  eyes. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  Henry  had 
said,  fully  conscious  of  his  dignity  as  a  nt  wly 
promoted  staff  sergeant.  The  girl  looked  at 
him,  completed  making  the  bed  with  two 
quick  movements,  and  then  stood  back,  her 
hand  outstretched,  a  surprisingly  happy  little 
smile  on  her  face,  inviting  him  to  inspect  her 
handiwork.  They  had  stood  there  for  a  min- 
ute, on  opposite  sides  of  the  huge  bed  which 
had  once  belonged  to  a  Renaissance  prince, 
looking  at  each  other,  and  then  Henry  had 
smiled.  Anna  Battagliola  was  hired.  She  never 
was  paid,  and  her  name  never  appeared  in  any 
records;  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  lived  and 
ate  there,  and  in  Livergno  in  1944  this  was  not 
at  all  a  bad  bargain  to  have  struck  with  life. 


For  a  time  Henry  had  been  worried  about 
what  living  at  the  palazzo  might  do  to  Anna's 
reputation.  In  retrospect,  it  seemed  a  silly 
thing  to  be  worrying  about  a  young  girl's 
reputation  in  the  middle  of  violence  and  star- 
vation, but  somehow  he  had  felt  a  desire  to 
protect  this  waif  from  harm.  One  sergeant 
could  not  bring  a  whole  nation  back  to  health 
singlehanded,  but  he  could  select  one  urchin 
and  see  that  she  survived.  He  saw  her  very 
little  during  the  day,  but  occasionally  at  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  those  black  winter  evenings 
he  would  find  her  sitting  on  a  bench  or  a  foot 
locker  along  the  vaulted  halls  of  the  palazzo. 

"Good  evening,  Anna,"  he  would  say. 

"Good  even'  Sergean'  Henry,"  Anna  would 
reply,  and  standing  up,  smile  that  smile.  The 
whole  world  knew  that  smile  now,  but  it  had 
been  just  for  him  back  in  that  chilly  hallway. 

"Do  you  want  an  English  lesson?"  Henry 
would  ask. 

"Yes."  Anna  always  nodded  her  head  em- 
phatically, and  then  the  two  of  them  would 
go  up  the  stone  staircase  to  his  room.  He 
would  sit  in  a  thronelike  Renaissance  chair. 


his  combat  boots  off  and  his  khaki-stockingel 
feet  up  on  a  faded  brocade  footstool,  whi| 
she  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  that  sfj 
had  made  up  earlier  in  the  day.  Often,  afttl 
the  initial  minutes  of  the  lesson,  she  wouH 
stand  up  and  wander  around  the  room  as  H 
continued. 

"Ponte,"  Henry  would  say,  reading  froji 
the  Armed  Forces  dictionary  on  his  lap. 

"Bridge,"  Anna's  voice  would  come  bafcj 
clearly,  as  she  stood  stroking  the  brocade  cut! 
tain  at  the  window.  .  j 

"Sinestra." 

•'Left." 

"Prima  sinestra." 

"Take  your  first  left.  Jack,  an'  move  out. 
It  was  their  own  joke.  When  she  said  i! 
Anna's  face  would  be  a  perfect  imitation  of 
scowling  MP. 

As  she  moved  around  the  room,  her  mini 
coming  back  fast  with  the  right  answers,  hei 
hand  touching  the  surface  of  a  table  here  o 
the  design  of  a  tapestry  there,  Henry  wouli 
occasionally  look  up  and  remark  to  himsel 
that  somehow,  in  these  hours  up  here,  she  los 


( 
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I  Jltish  awkwardness  of  the  little  girl  who 
Wthe  floors.  One  night,  when  their  lesson 
g  /er,  she  paused  for  an  extra  moment  at 
:  or. 

f  )od  night,"  Henry  said  for  the  second 
fcniling  politely. 

ftijoy  your  dream,"  Anna  said,  and  then 
I  pped  away.  He  had  not  taught  her  that. 
Had  figured  it  out  for  herself.  It  was  as  if 
ijid  given  him  a  present,  and  Henry  went 
fjj  smiling.  Just  before  he  went  to  sleep 
(J;ided  that  he'd  better  get  one  of  the  little 
f  naries  for  Anna  to  keep  with  her  all  the 
r 

fliad  lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year.  It 
W  busy  year  in  Livergno,  and  some  months 
jfej  were  only  three  or  four  English  lessons. 
4j;  were  other  times,  however,  Sunday 
nings  when  he  and  Anna  had  gone  walk- 
j  1  the  country  on  the  edge  of  town.  It  was 
(,■  iple  thing,  a  sergeant  in  khaki  and  a 
>  g  girl  who  stopped  to  pick  a  flower  by  the 
I  of  the  road.  Sometimes  a  convoy  of 
M  itry  replacements  would  come  highballing 


WARBLERS 

By  AMES  ROWK  QUENTIN 

It  has  been  shown  these  birds  fly 

by  the  stars, 
Small  mathematicians  with  their 

inner  clocks 
Correcting  for  the  progress  of  the 

sky. 

Blood  hot  as  fever, 
Heart  too  fast  to  count, 
Eye  clever  as  an  atom — 
All  the  night 

These  children  Hv  the  black  and 

starry  wind, 
Europe  to  Africa; 
And  v.  bile  we  sleep 
Mumbling  our  logic  flexible  and 

slow 

Southward  they  flee  like  arrows — 
Oh,  the  sweet 

Hot-brained  musicians  with  their 
thorn-twigged  feet. 


:he  road,  and  the  men  m  the  trucks  would 
stle  and  nudge  one  another  and  say,  those 
-echelon  boys,  don't  kid  yourself,  they've 
it  soft. 

nd  then  one  day,  when  it  was  winter 
in,  he  got  orders  transferring  him  to  the 
i  section  in  Naples.  Henry  packed  up.  The 

1  shook  hands,  and  his  commanding  officer 
a  letter  of  commendation  in  his  records 
Let.  Then  Henry  said  good-by  to  Anna.  He 

2  her  a  red  silk  scarf,  which  might  not  be 
tseful  as  the  field  jacket  and  the  overcoat 

the  socks  that  he  had  wangled  for  her 
ing  the  past  year,  but  going  away  was  a 
i  different.  He  gave  her  about  fifty  dollars 
ire,  which  was  a  young  fortune  in  Italy  in 
se  days.  She  didn't  want  to  take  it,  she  was 
id  of  so  much  money,  but  he  made  her 
:  it  and  promise  to  be  careful  with  it.  And 
ly  he  gave  her  his  address  in  the  United 
:es,  and  told  her  to  write  him  if  she  ever 
ded  anything  when  this  war  was  finally 
r.  Then  he  thumbed  a  ride  on  a  truck 
ded  south.  The  mud-spattered  tan  truck 
l  the  white  star  on  its  side  idled  for  a 
"nent  in  front  of  the  Municipio  as  he  threw 
barracks  bag  in  over  the  tail  gate.  The 
>ps  inside  hauled  him  on  board,  and  as  the 
:k  started  up  again  he  saw  Anna  standing 
he  square  in  front  of  the  old  palazzo,  the 
'  red  scarf  around  her  neck,  waving  until 
truck  was  out  of  sight, 
md  that  was  all.  He  wrote  to  her  once  or 
:e,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  war  a  letter 
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came  through  for  him,  saying  that  she  was  all 
right  and  prayed  for  his  safety,  but  there  was 
nothing  more  to  say.  Henry  came  back  to  the 
United  States,  went  to  college  on  the  GI  Bill, 
and  began  his  career  as  an  industrial  designer. 
He  forgot  Anna  Battagliola,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

Until  one  day  in  1951,  on  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  to  Chicago.  Henry  was  going 
out  there  on  a  trip  for  the  firm,  and  he  was 
sitting  in  the  observation  car,  paging  through 
a  copy  of  a  picture  magazine.  Suddenly  he 
found  himself  staring  at  a  picture  of  Anna 
Battagliola.  He  blinked  and  looked  again,  sit- 
ting bolt  upright  in  the  comfortable  seat.  It 
was  a  photograph  of  her  face  in  shadow,  a 
dramatic  photograph,  but  it  was  Anna.  Henry 
looked  quickly  at  the  caption.  "Birth  of  an 
Italian  Star,"  it  said.  Henry  turned  the  page, 
and  there  were  more  pictures  of  Anna,  Anna 
resting  in  a  canvas  chair  on  a  movie  lot  in 
Rome,  Anna  on  a  bicycle,  Anna  being  made 
tip.  They  called  her  Anna  Palletti,  but  she  was 
Anna  Battagliola.  She  was  a  little  bit  taller 
and  she  was  certainly  no  longer  skinny,  but 
it  was  Anna. 

"Look,"  Henry  had  said  to  the  man  beside 
him,  his  index  finger  jabbing  away  at  the  big 
picture  of  Anna. 

"Pretty  cute,"  the  man  had  said. 

"I  know  this  girl!"  Henry  had  said,  and 
then  he  regained  control  of  himself.  After  a 
few  more  minutes  of  studying  the  article  he 
took  out  his  pen  and  a  little  notebook  and 
jotted  down  the  names  of  the  two  movies, 
starring  Anna,  that  the  article  said  were  al- 
ready playing  in  the  United  States.  There  had 
been  five  more  pictures  since  the  first  two,  and 
since  that  day  in  1951  Henry  had  seen  each 
of  Anna  Palletti's  movies  at  least  twice.  He 
had  enjoyed  them  thoroughly  and  rejoiced  in 
her  good  fortune.  In  his  wildest  dreams  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  see  her 
in  person  again. 


H« 


enry  finished  his  drink  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  Five-thirty.  Here  we  go,  he  said  to 
himself,  fishing  out  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
drink.  He  walked  out  into  the  lobby,  feeling 
an  excited  chill  down  his  spine.  He  was  won- 
dering if  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  come,  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  leave  the  mem- 
ory as  it  was.  Supposing  she  was  hard  now, 
brassy  and  cheap.  Supposing  they  were  going 
to  make  a  publicity  stunt  out  of  this  thing. 
The  two  of  them  smiling  at  each  other,  and  a 
caption,  "Wartime  Sergeant  and  Mascot  Re- 
united." He  shuddered  inwardly  at  the  thought 
of  it,  even  as  he  stepped  into  the  elevator  that 
would  take  him  to  the  twentieth  floor.  He 
hoped  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  handled  as  a 
stunt.  They  had  had  something  back  then,  a 
moment  of  friendship  in  the  middle  of  famine 
and  sickness  and  bombing.  There  had  been 
nothing  phony  about  their  simple  relation- 
ship, and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  make 
a  phony  thing  out  of  it  today. 

The  elevator  door  opened,  and  Henry 
stepped  out  onto  the  deep  carpet  of  the  hall. 
Nobody  had  to  tell  him  where  to  go.  One  of 
the  doors  down  the  hall  was  open,  and  a  blast 
of  cocktail-party  noises  was  coming  from 
within.  At  the  door  Henry  paused  for  a 
moment,  waiting  for  someone  to  come  and 
take  his  printed  invitation,  but  when  nobody 
came  he  walked  in  a  bit  farther,  and  handed 
his  coat  and  hat  to  a  man  in  a  white  jacket. 
Another  three  steps,  and  he  was  standing  in 
the  living  room  of  the  suite.  The  place  was 
jammed  with  people,  all  talking  and  drinking. 
Henry  looked  around  to  find  Anna,  but  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  looking  at  the  people  in  the  room,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  excited  chatter  in  English  and 
Italian.  The  atmosphere  was  one  of  celebra- 
tion, and  after  a  minute  Henry  decided  that 
probably  everyone  here  had  good  reason  to 
celebrate  about  Anna.  Anna  was  profits,  Anna 
was  percentages,  Anna  was  news.  He  walked 
over  to  the  bar  that  had  been  set  along  one 
wall  of  the  big  living  room. 
"What  would  you  like,  sir?" 
Henry  smiled  at  the  bartender.  "Well,  what 
have  you  got?" 

"Anything  you  want,  sir." 
Henry  nodded,  and  a  tub  of  iced  champagne 
bottles  caught  his  eye.  "Think  I'll  take  a  glass 
of  champagne,  thank  you." 


BAKED  MACARONI 
Italian  Style 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!. .what  Hunts  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Macaroni!" 


"Hunt's  Paste  is  so  rich  and  thick,  you  spoon  it  out.  I  always  use  it  in  my  macaroni.  1 

gives  it  such  wonderful  tomato  goodness.  Here  s  my  recipe. 

1  6-oz.  can  Hunt's  ^  teasp.  pepper 

Tomato  Paste  2^  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

iy2  teasp.  salt  y2  iu.  large  macaroni, 
1  2  teasp.  sugar 
%  teasp.  basil  or 


or. -"alio 


cooked  and  drained 
I  lb.  (2  cups)  ricotta  or 
cotl  age  cheese 


4  tablesp.  pure  vegetable 

oil,  such  as  Wesson 
}/l  cup  chopped  onion 
)/±  cup  chopped  celery 

1  clove  garlic 

2  cups  water 

Cook  onion,  celery  and  garlic  in  oil  until  soft.  Remove  garlic  Blend  in  water,  Hunt's  Tom  ito 
Paste  and  seasonings.  Bring  to  boil.  Lower  heat,  cover  and  simmer  1  hour.  In  8  x  8  x  2-inch 
baking  pan,  put  a  thin  layer  of  sauce;  sprinkle  with  Parmesan  cheese,  and  top  with  half  the 
macaroni.  Spread  ricotta  on  macaroni;  cover  with  half  the  remaining  sauce;  sprinkle  with 
Parmesan  cheese.  Cover  with  remaining  macaroni  and  sauce.  Sprinkle  top  with  remaining 
Parmesan  cheese.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  35-40  minutes  or  until  top  is  brown  and 
sauce  bubbles.  Make-.  I  servings.  Casserole  can  be  prepared  early  in  day,  stored  in  refrigei  itor, 
and  baked  just  before  mealtime.  Add  10  minutes  to  baking  time.  Hunt  Foods,  inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


Hunt    for  trip  hpst 
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I  IDIES'  HOME  jr  l 


As  the  waiter  handed  him  the  wide-brimmed 
goblet,  Henry  smiled  again,  involuntarily.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  C  rations  that  had  kept 
Anna  alive  that  winter.  The  champagne  was 
good.  Henry  stood  there,  sipping  it,  and  his 
eyes  tried  to  penetrate  the  cigarette  smoke  and 
the  backs  of  the  crowd,  to  find  Anna.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  her.  She  was  over  in  a  corner, 
talking  to  two  reporters  who  were  writing 
frantically  on  pads  of  paper.  Another  man 
stood  at  her  elbow,  beaming  and  occasionally 
interjecting  a  remark.  A  photographer  came 
up  and  said  something  to  her,  and  she  walked 
over  to  a  sofa,  the  reporters  trailing  behind 


her,  sat  down,  and  was  photographed  in  the 
white  light  of  a  flash  bulb.  Henry  stared  at 
her,  fascinated.  She  was  wearing  a  black  satin 
dress  instead  of  the  G.I.  sweater  in  which  he 
remembered  her,  but  it  was  the  same  face,  and 
the  same  eyes,  and  the  same  smile. 

Then  she  saw  him.  She  stood  up  and  pushed 
her  way  past  the  photographers  and  the  re- 
porters. "Sergeant  Henry,"  Anna  said.  She 
took  his  right  hand  in  both  of  hers.  "It  was 
good  of  you  to  come." 

"Did  you  think  I  wouldn't?"  Henry  said. 

"I  didn't  know,"  Anna  said,  and  then  they 
were  just  standing  there,  looking  at  each 


other.  Henry  tried  to  say  something,  and  then 
he  realized  that  neither  one  of  them  could 
think  of  quite  what  to  say,  and  neither  one  of 
them  was  willing  to  make  merely  polite,  mean- 
ingless conversation. 

"I've  seen  all  your  pictures,  Anna,"  he  said 
after  a  moment,  "at  least  all  the  ones  that  got 
over  to  this  country.  I  liked  them  all  very 
much." 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  them,"  Anna  said. 
"I'm  very  glad.  I  like  doing  them." 

"Oh,  you  can  see  that  from  the  pictures." 
Henry  said,  and  there  was  another  pause. 
"Are  you  here  for  long?" 
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Vogue  Design  No.  1035.  Suit  and  cape;  12-20  (32-40);  $3.50. 
Version  shown  requires  2H  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap  for 
suit,  and  2:ti  yards  of  54*  fabric  without  nap  for  each  side  of 
reversible  cape.  Si/c  I  I. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1040.  Coat 
or  reversible  coat;  12-18  (32- 
38) ;  S3.00.  Version  shown  re- 
quires  2"s  yards  of  54"  fabric 
for  each  side  of  reversible  coat, 
Size  1  1. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1036.  One- 
piece  dress;  12-18  (32-38); 
S3. 00.  Version  shown  requires 
2  yards  of  54"  fabric  without 
nap.  Size  1  I. 


\  ogue  Design  No.  1039.  <  Ine- 
piece  dress  and  dickey;  12-18 
(32-38) ;  S3.00.  Version  shown 
requires  2  vards  of  54"  fabric 
without  nap  for  dress  and  1  ( 
yard  of  54"  fabric  without  nap 
for  dickey,  Size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1047.  One- 
piece  dress;  10-20  (31-40); 
83.00.  Version  shown  requires 
2%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without 
nap.  Size  1  1. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1046.  Suit 
and  scarf;  10-18  (31-38); 
S3. 00.  Version  shown  requires 
3%  yards  of  54"  fabric  with  or 
without  nap  for  suit  and  scarf 
and  1  yard  of  54"  fabric  with- 
out nap  for  scarf  lining.  Size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1048.  Eve- 
ning dress;  10-18  (31-38); 
S3. 00.  Version  shown  requires 
3%  yards  of  50"  fabric  with 
nap.  Size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1041.  Suit  and  coat;  10-18  (31-38);  S3.50. 
Version  shown  requires  5  yards  of  54"  fabric  with  or  without 
nap.  Size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  1049.  Suit  and  blouse;  10-18  (31-38) ;  S3.00. 
Version  shown  requires  \  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap  for 
blouse  and  skirt  and  1%  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap  for 
jacket,  Size  14. 


Boy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  moil,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Poltern  Service,  Putnam 
Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Conado.  (*Calif.  and  Conn,  residents  pleose 
odd  sales  tox.)  These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  moil  If  you  desire  shipment  first-clot'  mai'  clease  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 


"No."  An  officious  little  man  had  apj 
beside  Anna,  and  Henry  could  see  tl 
thought  Anna  had  spent  quite  enougl 
with  this  one  guest.  "No,"  Anna  said.l 
to  Hollywood  tomorrow."  Her  pronuntj 
of  "Hollywood"  was  enchanting.  "Thl 
why  I  wanted  to  see  you  now. 
afraid  " 

"         that  we  might  miss  our  ch";| 

Henry  said,  and  then  the  little  man  sU 
beside  Anna  broke  in. 

"Miss  Palletti."  the  man  said,  "the  nel 
has  a  tape  recorder  set  up  in  the  bed[ 
The  studio  thinks  you'd  better  give  tht| 
interview.  Just  a  few  questions,  you 
mind."  He  took  her  elbow  and  they  we| 
into  the  crowd. 


enry  watched  them  go,  and  then  h 
ished  his  glass  of  champagne  and  went 
to  the  bar.  The  waiter  poured  more  c 
pagne  into  his  thin-stemmed  glass,  and  I 
stood  alone  and  apart,  listening  as  the 
versation  erupted  words  like  "agent 
pendent"  and  "package."  He  looked  to| 
the  door  that  Anna  had  gone  through, 
dering  which  image  was  really  Anna 
thought  of  the  little  girl  chewing  on  a  di 
late  bar  in  Livergno.  and  this  proud  q 
toasted  in  champagne.  For  a  moment  he  I 
see  Anna's  hand  in  that  cold  winter,  reac 
out  and  stroking  the  rich  worn  brocade  c] 
curtain  in  his  chilly  room.  "Enjoy  your  d re . 
she  had  said,  and  now  she  was  enjoyint) 
own  dream. 

The  door  to  the  bedroom  opened,  and  t 
came  out,  smiling  and  walking  serenely  ii 
middle  of  a  group  of  gesticulating  Ital 
Henry  looked  down  at  the  surface  of 
champagne  in  his  glass  and  shook  his  h 
It  was  a  long  way  from  Livergno.  Sudd 
he  wanted  to  leave.  It  was  good  to  see 
again,  but  there  was  no  room  for  him  in 
new  world  of  Anna's.  He  put  the  glass  d 
on  the  bar  and  went  over  to  her.  ! 

"Anna,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  hi 
to  go." 

"Oh."  A  strange  expression  came  acl 
her  face,  but  she  nodded.  "I'll  walk  to  I 
door  with  you,"  she  said  quickly.  She  turd 
away  from  the  little  knot  of  people  surroulj 
ing  her.  "Just  a  minute,"  she  said,  as  the  rl 
in  the  white  jacket  helped  Henry  on  with! 
coat.  Anna  disappeared  into  the  bedrool 
Henry  stood  there  uncertainly.  He  was  nol 
all  sure  that  she  was  coming  back.  The  c| 
versation,  the  laughter  went  on  all  arou] 
him  as  he  stood  there,  his  hat  in  his  ha 
wondering  if  she  had  forgotten  about  h 
wondering  if  he  should  not  simply  leave. 

The  bedroom  door  opened  again,  and  Ar 
came  out  into  the  crowded  little  entrance  h 
looking  around.  She  saw  him  standing  by 
door,  and  she  came  toward  him.  Het 
thought  there  was  something  different  abt 
her,  and  then  he  saw  what  it  was.  She  v 
wearing  a  red  silk  scarf  around  her  neck,  i 
red  silk  scarf  he  had  given  her  that  morni 
he  left  Livergno  in  an  Army  truck.  It  w 
faded  now,  but  she  had  it  pinned  with 
gold  pin. 

"You  kept  it,"  he  said. 

"Always,"  Anna  said.  They  both  took 
step  out  into  the  hall.  He  looked  at  her  as  s 
stood  in  the  doorway,  with  the  sound  of  t 
party  in  her  honor  behind  her 

"I'm  sorry  you're  leaving  New  York 
soon."  Henry  said. 

Anna  looked  at  him.  For  a  moment  the  < 
Anna  was  gazing  at  him.  He  could  see  t 
intent,  sincere  look,  the  expression  of  \ 
young  girl  who  looked  on  desolation  and  si 
found  hope. 

"This  party  will  be  over  in  an  hour."  s 
said.  "Then  all  the  vultures  will  fly  away." 

Henry  looked  at  her,  and  a  little  sm 
started  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  km 
that  a  train  had  just  pulled  into  the  static 
and  that  he  had  one  minute  to  get  on  boa 
or  watch  it  pull  out,  forever.  He  looked  at  t 
red  scarf  around  her  neck. 

"I'll  be  here  in  one  hour."  he  said,  heari 
his  voice  sound  hoarse  in  his  ears. 

She  nodded,  and  then  she  was  gone  ba 
into  the  noise.  Henry  looked  at  his  watch.  I 
was  thinking  that  one  hour  was  not  so  loi 
to  wait  after  fifteen  years,  but  it  would  be  t 
longest  hour  of  his  life.  El^ 
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New  medicated  beauty  care  gives  you  a 

Complete  Complexion 

Clean-up! 

It's  3  ways  better  for  your  skin! 


1 Cleans  up  dirt. 
Cleans  like  soap,  but  it's  better  because  it  doesn't 
dry  skin.  Put  Noxzema  on,  wash  it  off  with  a  wet  face- 
cloth. It's  grcaseless,  washes  off  with  water.  Leaves  ✓ 
your  skin  "soap-clean,"  but  not  dried  out  or  drawn.  // 

mm  . 


2 Cleans  up  dry  skin. 
Softens  like  cream,  but  it's  never  "butter-y"  or 
greasy.  Doesn't  clog  pores.  Helps  skin  stay  moist, 
helps  to  fight  dry  skin  as  only  a  moisturizer  does 
.  .  .  leaves  skin  "cream-soft,"  but  so  fresh  and  clean. 


3 Cleans  up  blemishes.* 
Helps  clear  skin  because  it's  medicated.  Five  me- 
dicinal ingredients  help  heal  surface  blemishes  fast. 
Regular  beauty  care  with  Noxzema  helps  "wake-up" 
a  dull,  lifeless  complexion  to  new  glowing  vitality. 

Makes  your  skin  look  lovely 
—  even  without  make-up! 

Imagine  you  with  a  skin  so  fresh  and  clear  and 
radiant!  Regular  Noxzema  beauty  care  gives  you 
a  complete  complexion  clean-up  every  day. 
Use  Noxzema  for  cleansing,  a 
make-up  base,  a  night  cream.  See 
a  beautiful  difference  in  days.  Get 
Noxzema  Skin  Cream  today. 
MEDICATED   •  GREASELESS 

surface  blemishes 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MEASUREMENTS 

BEFORE  AFTER 
HEIGHT  5'  5*  S>  r>" 

WEIGHT.  .  .  1 40  pounds         130  po  I- 

BUST  311"  37" 

WAIST   28*  27" 

HIPS  37"  36* 

DRESS  SIZE  ii  ii    (Alice  is  short-waisted, 

therefore  a  junior-size  dress 
fits  her  better  than 
a  misses'  size  12.) 


lull,  nrllit^m  All  a.llH  I ^I'nilll Mil*/!! till 

//  /  tO  pounds,  and  with  a  twcnty-eightdnch  waistline,  Alice  Brims  icas  too 
thick  through  the  middle.  Her  clothes  were  dowdy.  Her  hair  needed  shaping. 


-  MY  WAISTLINE  " 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN   s„i,„, 

"I  haven  I  weighed  I'M)  since  I  was  in  college,'"  says  Alice 
Bruns,  "and  believe  me  it's  wonderful  to  be  able  l<>  look  more 
attractive  in  my  (  lollies  and  to  feel  so  much  peppier.  I  ili<l  it  by 
dieting  and  exercising  for  exactly  one  month." 

Always  heavy  as  a  child,  Alice  entered  Iowa  Slate  College 
weighing  Kid  pounds,  a  cumbersome  burden  for  her  heighl  ol 
5'  5".  At  I  be  end  of  her  freshman  year  she  weighed  130.  "Thai 
is  a  big  campus  which  requires  plenty  of  walking,"  she  explains. 
"I  was  ver\  active,  bail  little  lime  to  spend  on  meals,  and  the 
extra  pounds  just  melted  away." 

However,  Alice's  weight  started  to  increase  after  marriage 
and  motherhood.  "I  never  took  off  all  the  weight  I  gained  with 
each  baby,"  she  savs,  "and  that,  combined  with  being  at  home 
and  alwavs  within  eas\  reach  of  the  relrigeralor,  added  up  lo  a 
total  of  too  much  fat.  In  fact,  last  fall  1  weighed  1 50  pounds, 
which  I  blame  on  my  brother!  He  had  sent  us  a  side  of  pork  as  a 
gift.  We  stored  ii  in  the  freezer  and  to  be  economical  ale  our  gift 
pork  almost  continuously.  From  now  on,  no  more  bogs!  It's  got 
to  be  a  side  of  beef  or  nothing!" 

Getting  down  to  140  pounds  was  mostly  a  mailer  of  getting 
back  to  porkless  meals.  "But  then  the  scales  stuck  al  140,"  says 
Alice,  "and  I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  diet  lo  get  rid  of  those 
last  ten  pounds." 


If  ith  10  pounds  off,  and  measurements  reduced  Iry  I",  Alice's  "do-over"  ivas  off  to 
on  r  ,  1 1  Hi  hi  start.  Notice  nrettier  hairdo.  In  eliei  make-iiu  and  nunc  liecominu  clothes. 
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y  consulting  a  25-cent  calorie  chart,  it  was 

for  Alice  to  see  where  she  was  making  her 
>uilding  mistakes.  ("Did  you  know  that 
:up  of  fried  potatoes— my  husband  loves 
n— contains  250  calories,  while  2  small 
;d  new  potatoes  with  a  half  pat  of  butter 

only  75  calories?  Or  that  you  can  have  3^ 

of  string  beans  for  25  calories  while  1  jj  cup 

aked  beans  adds  up  to  100?") 

'ith  her  calorie  chart  as  a  guide,  scales  as  a 

1  reminder,  and  visions  of  a  slim  new 

tline  as  her  incentive,  Alice  embarked  on 

simple  way  of  reducing: 

reakfast:  "I  like  a  decent  breakfast  and  feel 

i  all  the  work  1  do  that  1  really  need  it," 

Alice.  During  her  diet  she  had:  4  oz.  of 
ige  or  grapefruit  juice  or  }  ■£  grapefruit 

whole  orange,  hot  or  cold  cereal  with 
:  and  just  a  sprinkling  of  sugar,  wholc- 
at  toast  (made  from  diet  bread)  lightly 
ered  and  black  coffee.  "Before,  1  would 
:  had  two  slices  of  buttered  toast  with 

or  jelly  or  a  rich  sweet  roll  or  piece  of 
kfast  pastry.  More  sugar  on  the  cereal 

unch:  "I  eat  lunch  with  the  children,  and 
;ve  in  having  something  hot,"  Alice  says, 
epical  diet  lunch:  a  cup  of  soup  (canned, 
i  as  beef  with  barley,  beef  and  vegetables, 
:hicken  noodle),  gelatin  salad  and  plain 
:e.  The  children  had  the  soup  and  salad 
in  addition  a  sandwich  and  milk  which 
i  are  accustomed  to  having.  "Before,  I  ate 
indwich,  too,"  says  Alice,  "and  even 
ed  the  youngsters  in  cookies  afterward." 
ither  diet  lunch:  poached  eggs  on  spinach, 
occasionally,  Alice  would  have  a  toasted 
!se  sandwich  with  one  slice  of  cheese  on 
slice  of  diet  toast. 

inner:  "Just  because  /  was  dieting,  I 
i't  change  our  menus.  After  all,  1  have  to 
<  to  please  the  family  too.  1  simply  cut  out, 
lown,  on  my  portions  of  their  nondiet 
is."  A  typical  diet  dinner  for  Alice:  meat 
h  as  chopped  steak,  beef  liver  or  chicken; 
ieners  were  on  the  menu  Alice  ate  one  in- 
d  of  two);  green  beans  or  carrots  for  a  hot 
:table,  and  "always  a  mixed  salad,  prefer- 
with  fresh  sliced  tomatoes";  for  dessert, 
tin  or  fresh  fruit  or,  occasionally,  a  small 
:  of  angcl-food  cake  and  coffee, 
efore,  Alice  ate  more  of  everything,  in- 
ling  potatoes  or  baked  beans  or  ice  cream 
whatever  other  nondieting  foods  she  served 
rest  of  the  family. 

hese  simple  alterations  in  her  own  eating, 
ibined  with  exercise,  enabled  Alice  to  lose 
weight  and  reduce  her  measurements 
ilessly  and  quickly. 

y  getting  more  exercise  than  the  average 
sewife  (Alice  actually  helped  her  husband 
d  their  home)  she  felt  she  needed  to  spend 
more  than  ten  minutes  a  day  on  addi- 
lal  bends  and  twists.  Her  two  favorite  ex- 
ses,  which  she  did  in  the  morning  after  the 
dren  had  left  for  school,  are: 
or  a  firmer  abdomen:  Lie  Hat  on  back,  legs 
:ther,  arms  relaxed  at  sides.  S-l-o-w-l-y 
fegs  to  form  a  90°  angle  with  body, 
>-w-l-y  lower  them  to  floor, 
or  a  tinier  waist:  Stand,  legs  apart,  arms 
ed  overhead.  Turn  upper  body  sharply  to 


WHEREFORE 
ART  THOU 
JULIETTE? 

By  MARIAN  GLKASON 

There  comes  a  time  when  Jane  is 

Javne, 
and  Clara  is  Clarice, 
Ruth's  Ruthe,  and  Helen  is  llelene 
and  Liz  heroines  Klise. 
when  Sue's  not  Susan,  hut 

Suzanne, 
When  Margie  is  Margot, 
and  Flora's  Fleur,  and  Jean 

Jeanne — 
because  some  Joe  is  Joe. 


right,  bend  and  touch  right  foot.  Stretch  way 
up  again.  Turn  sharply  to  left,  bend  and  touch 
left  foot.  "Standing  exercises  are  especially 
useful,  since  it  is  simpler  to  lit  them  in  at  any 
odd  moment  during  the  day.  This  one  helped 
reduce  my  waist  measurement,  made  my  back 
more  flexible. 

"1  really  enjoy  doing  these  exercises  and  will 
continue  them,  as  well  as  my  new  eating  hab- 
its, in  order  to  keep  up  my  new  figure."  says 
Alice. 

ALICE'S  BEAUTY  DIVIDEND 
Thrilled  with  her  prettier  figure,  Alice  was 
eager  to  improve  her  appearance  in  other 


areas.  I  Ik-  ends  of  a  too-tight  permanent  were 
cut  and  shaped  for  a  new  hair  style,  fuller, 
softer,  more  flattering  to  her  face. 

Although  lipstick  and  a  light  dusting  of 
powder  suffice  during  the  day,  Alice's  in- 
terest in  more  extensive  make-up  for  special 
occasions  has  increased. 

"I  love  to  experiment  with  eye  make-up 
and  creamy  tinted  foundations,"  she  says, 
"and  I  have  discovered  that  by  using  a  lip 
brush  I  can  extend  my  upper  lip,  which  is 
rather  thin,  to  a  slightly  fuller  look  which  I 
think  is  so  much  more  attractive.  These  are 
tricks  for  evenings  and  parties,  but  they're 
fun  to  know  about." 


I  he  final  touch  to  Alice's  new  look:  more 
careful  attention  to  what  type  of  clothes  suit 
her  most.  "Now  that  I  have  a  waistline,  I'll  see 
to  it  that  even  my  cotton  house  dresses  reveal 
the  fact!"  she  says.  Another  wardrobe  im- 
provement: taking  up  too-long  skirts  to  a 
more  youthful,  more  "in-fashion"  length. 
Even  her  oldest  dresses,  taken  in  to  fit  her 
newly  reduced  figure  as  well  as  up,  look  fresher 
and  more  becoming. 

As  little  as  ten  pounds  off,  combined  with 
more  discerning  attention  to  hairdo,  make-up 
and  flattering  clothes,  can  be  a  simple  and 
successful  beauty  formula  for  many  women. 

END 


Give  your  wardrobe  a  glamour-lift  with  color. . .easily! 


Young  Married:  She  dyes  her  sweater  Rit  Turquoise  Blue  and  skirt, 
Cocoa  Brown.  (Dye  sweaters  and  woolens  in  a  basin.) 


BWOC  :  You  can't  go  wrong  with  attention-getters 
like  Rit  Yellow  with  Orange  and  Forest  Green! 


WW  ■  i 


Steady  Dater:  Try  this  flattering  and  romantic  combination 
...  Rit  Royal  Blue  with  Evening  Blue  and  Chartreuse. 


Career  Girl:  Subtle  and  sophisticated  color  combination 
...  Rit  Fuchsia  with  Pink  and  Purple  I 


Now!  Dyeing  is  Fast,  Fun... and  almost  Foolproof. 
Just  do  it  in  your  washer  with  New  Formula  I 


Works  in  your  washer— no  boiling,  stirring.  Follow  easy  instruc- 
tions. If  you  can  wash  it  in  your  washer,  you  can  dye  it  there ! 
Works  in  sink  or  basin -ideal  for  tinting  lingerie  and  other  dainty 
items  .  .  .  for  dyeing  sweaters,  gloves,  scarves,  many  things! 
35  smart,  lovely  colors.  And  only  RIT  gives  such  rich  deep  black, 
navy,  dark  brown  and  green  on  so  many  fabrics— from  washer  dyeing. 
Only  New  Formula  Rit  has  all  these  3  essentials:  more  d)  em- 
power for  clearest,  most  vibrant  colors  .  .  .  true  color  balance  to 
give  the  shade  you  want,  whatever  the  fabric  (except  glass  or  metal 
fibres,  of  course)  .  .  .  quick  dissolving  right  in  hot  tap  water.  No 
streaking,  no  blotching.  Dye  something  today  with  RIT,  it's  funl 


America's  favorite  dye 
35  beautiful  colors 
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each  major  category— food,  utilities,  clothing, 
and  so  forth,  rhoj  always  know  exactly  how 
many  regular  expenditures  still  have  to  he  met 
before  the  nexl  pa)  check  arrives. 

I  ho  Brunses  shop  once  a  week;  the  stores 
depending  somewhat  on  the  items  on  sale. 
"We  watch  the  newspaper  for  specials"  says 
Vlice  "Wedon'l  buy  any  oil-brands  we  like 
names  we  know  hut  we  wait  for  brands  we 
oulin.uily  buy  to  go  on  sale."  On  these  weekly 

shopping  tups  they  seldom  spend  more  than 

$25. 

A  lew  shopping  economics  add  up  to  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  course  of  a  year.  l'he 
Brunses  pay  cents  less  per  gallon  for  milk  in 
gallon  jugs,  buying  it  at  the  store.  Bui  they 
buy  eggs,  si\  do/en  at  a  time,  from  Farmers 
when  i he  family  goes  for  a  drive.  Mice  makes 
most  of  the  gn  Is' skirts,  coats  and  some  dresses. 
She  tries  to  buy  the  rest  at  pre-inventory  and 

post-Christmas  sales. 

"I'eonomi/ing  comes  natural  now,"  says 
Alice.  "Of  course  we  have  had  lots  of  financial 
stresses  and  we  have  had  to  go  without  a  lot 
of  things  other  people  have,  but  when  we 
remembered  vve  were  getting  our  own  house, 
we  have  always  been  able  to  keep  looking 
ahead." 

'Our  social  life  revolves  around  our 
church."  So  say  the  Brunses.  whose  own  land 
touches  that  of  the  brand-new  ultramodern 
Concordia   l  utheran  Church  they  attend. 

Here  Hon  is  superintendent  of  the  90»studenl 

Sunday  school,  and  Mice  teaches  Sunday- 
school  classes,  Both  take  an  active  part  in 
church  organizations,  like  the  Couples  Club, 
which  meets  once  a  month  there's  the 
ladies'  Missionary  Circle  for  Alice,  and  Hon 
takes  part  in  an  informal  league  of  darts 
players  from  among  the  men  of  the  various 
I  utheran  churches  in  Cedar  Rapids 

On  Sunday  some  40  families  attend  services 
at  Concordia.  Many  of  them  helped  in  its  con- 
struction, after  land  and  the  shell  of  the  build- 
ing were  provided  by  the  District  East  Mis- 
souri Synod,  the  new  pastor,  twenty -eight- 
year-old  Dean  Marth.  and  his  pretty  wife. 
Carol,  when  they  arrived,  pitched  tight  in  with 
the  eight  young  founding  couples  to  get  the 
church  finished. 

Intrepid  do-it-yourselfers  like  the  Brunses, 
these  men  and  women  did  all  the  interior 
work—  painting,  installing  the  pews,  the  lights 
and  even  the  pale  magenta  windows. 

The  floor  tile  was  laid  toward  the  last,  in 
lime  for  Thanksgiving,  a  year  alter  the  lirst 
service  in  the  uncompleted  church.  Says  l\>n. 
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Sometimes  the  goal  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
definite.  Perhaps  it  was  just  that  the  parents 
trained  their  child  to  be  competitive,  when  it 
is  the  cooperative  spirit  that  wins  and  wants 
love, 

A  second  major  block  is  fear— fear  of  men. 
fear  of  sex.  even  tear  of  poverty.  Sometimes 
these  are  just  little  leans  like  the  insecure  feel- 
ings that  can  ruin  your  social  effectiveness. 
For  fearful  women,  learning  to  love  in  later 
years  is  actually  learning  to  have  faith  in  them- 
selves, their  desirableness  and  their  own  juog- 
incnt. 

Another  reason  why  some  women  lack  mo- 
tivation (or  romance  is  that  they  have  never 
learned  to  love  appropriately.  It  is  necessary 
for  parents  to  teach  children  to  kwe  tand  to 
kwe  someone  else!)  if  they  are  to  become  ma- 
ture kwing  adults.  Sometimes  parents  make  it 
clear  by  their  behavior  toward  one  another 
that  to  them  kwe  docs  not  seem  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  life 


"it  was  an  experience.  We  laid  it  all  in  two 

nights. 

"One  couple  linally  took  over  with  the 
children,  giving  them  crayons  and  coloring 
books,  since  both  mothers  and  lathers  were 
working.  We  let  the  older  ones  slap  down  ,i 
tile  here  or  there,  and  then  they'd  boast  that 
thev  helped  with  the  laying  of  the  church 
floor,  rhej  had  a  chance  to  really  sink  their 
roots  down  in  their  church  through  a  co- 
operative effort.  It  was  good  for  all  of  us." 

I  he  church,  besides  being  a  place  for  wor- 
ship, is  a  center  where  people  can  meet  for  fun 
at  minimum  cost.  1  he  Brunses  derive  great 
pleasure  from  the  old-fashioned  socials  held 


in  warm  weather  on  the  lawn  behind  their 
church. 

1  ittle  Japanese  lanterns  with  electric  lights, 
long  tables  covered  with  red-checkered 
tablecloths  and  a  bonfire  where  the  young 
people  gather  and  roast  hot  dogs  make  for 
gaiety.  Homemade  cakes  and  cookies  go  with 
coffee  and  ice  cream. 

As  the  sun  goes  down  three  or  four  sets 
"form  on"  for  square  dancing.  Some  of  the 
women  have  come  dressed  in  brilliant  gingham 
costumes  of  the  Old  \\  est.  Full  skirts  bell  out 
when  the  couples  swing  and  show  lace-edged 
pantaloons  beneath,  gathered  just  above  the 
knee.  Fhe  dancers  in  unison,  the  children  clap- 
ping to  the  rhythm,  make  a  Brueghel-like  pic- 
ture on  green  grass  against  yellow  slanting  sun 

Although  Don  spends  most  of  his  evenings 
at  home  with  his  family,  he  howls  with  the 


Faulty  goals,  fear,  never  havirrg  learned  to 
love — and  now  vve  come  to  another  factor: 
sHhstiiuu-  anachnHmis.  Something  of  this  kind 
occurs  when  twins  so  satisfy  each  other's 
needs  for  the  companionship  which  marriage 
usually  provides  that  they  reduce  each  other's 
drive  toward  finding  a  suitable  marriage  part- 
ner. And  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a  twin,  either:  it 
can  be  another  relative,  or  even  a  friendly 
roommate. 

Then  there  are  those  whose  emotional  needs 
are  taken  care  of  by  a  phantom  lover,  someone 
who  has  died  or  who  never  existed  except  in 
the  imagination.  Naturally .  such  substitutes 
can  only  divert  one  from  normal  love. 

Normal  physical  desire  is  an  important 
source  of  marriage  motivation.  The  marriage- 
able woman  must  also  have  just  the  right 
amount  of  need  to  be  needed,  of  willingness  to 
become  emotionally  dependent  upon  another. 
At  the  same  time,  she  must  be  decisive  enough 
to  marry  the  right  man  when  fortune  presents 
him  to  her. 

A  second  major  clement  in  deciding  who 
dates,  who  has  kwe  affairs,  who  marries  and 
who  gets  left  out  is  flexibility.  Too  many 
women  are  rigidly  corseted  in  old  patterns  of 
opinion  and  behavior.  Any  man  they  consent 
to  date,  for  instance,  must  be  at  least  their 
equal  in  height,  and  even  then  they  feel  thev 


light-company  league  Friday  nights.  He  is  a 

member  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  is  a  good  amateur  photographer  and 
shoots  pictures  for  (he  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
One  of  his  ow  n  shots  of  President  1  isenhovver 
speaking  before  that  group  hangs  in  the 
Brunses'  living  room.  Don  has  been  slowly 
gathering  equipment  for  a  darkroom  he  is  in- 
stalling in  the  basement. 

Alice's  favorite  leisure-time  activity  is  flower 
gardening.  She  has  planted  such  perennials  as 
peonies,  hollv hci.ks.  daisies,  lilies,  poppies 
and  bleeding  heart  in  garden  soil  that  is  rich 
and  black. 

the  Brunses'  major  expense  in  the  coming 


decade  will  continue  to  be  the  same  as  their 
major  expense  in  the  past  decade:  their  house. 
The  recent  addition  of  a  family  room  next  to 
the  kitchen  was  made  with  an  SI  800  F.H.A.- 
insured  home-improvement  loan  from  Peo- 
ple's Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  Fhe  money  was  earmarked  for  build- 
ing materials,  and  the  Brunses  were  just  start- 
ing the  work  themselves  when  the  Journal 
chose  them  as  the  January  family  and  helped 
expedite  the  work  for  photographic  dead- 
lines. 

Fhe  loan  w.is  in  addition  to  SI "00  bor- 
rowed at  the  same  bank  for  a  new  "compact" 
car  that  the  Brunses  bought  last  spring.  Re- 
payment of  these  two  loans  will  be  completed 
by  the  spring  of  ls>tv.  Then  the  Brunses  expect 
to  get  started  on  a  two-room  bedroom  addi- 
tion. Back  to  the  People's  Bank  they  will  go 


lose  face  if  he  is  not  considerably  taller.  The 
flexible  woman  dates  the  short  man.  has  a 
good  time  w  ith  him.  and  meets  his  taller  room- 
mate to  boot. 

A  friend  w  ho  is  the  social  diree.or  of  a  re- 
sort hotel  tells  this  sad  story.  Several  times  he 
has  tried  to  organise  a  dance  for  the  unmar- 
ried business  girls  who  flock  to  his  vacation 
spot.  After  announcing  the  party,  he  scours 
the  countryside  for  eligible  young  men.  But 
always,  at  evening's  end.  results  cast  him  into 
gloom.  Most  of  the  women  are  so  inflexible 
that  they  go  on  using  the  same  man-disap- 
pointing  tactics  they  have  always  used.  Intent 
on  showing  the  other  women  how  blase  they 
are  about  meeting  men,  they  lose  contact  w  nh 
the  men  entirely. 

Flexibility  can  be  developed,  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  rigid  person  will  try.  What 
about  the  girl  who  has  motivation  and  flexi- 
bility and  siM  does  not  date?  For  her.  usually 
it  is  a  matter  of  ini<resiahiliiy.  of  acquiring  the 
traits  that  attract. 

THREE  STEPS  TO  MARRIAGE 
First,  one  must  make  a  good  impression: 
secondly,  one  must  become  a  sex-appropriate 
friend:  and  finally,  one  nniM  become  emotion- 
ally necevsary  to  the  other  person.  I  hese  steps 
have  to  be  taken  in  order. 


for  another  home-improvement  loan,  this 
time  to  borrow  $2400. 

One  of  Hon  Bruns's  important  goals  in  the 
"M)'s  is  to  increase  the  financial  protection  of  I 
his  family  in  case  he  should  die:  but  like  many] 
.i  y  oung  householder  today,  he  finds  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance  the  most  complex  of  anyl 
aspect  of  his  family  economic  setup.  Don's 
total  expense  for  S2500  worth  of  life  insurance 
is  only  S(v35  per  month.  On  the  average,  men-i 
with  three  children  at  Don's  income  level 
spend  around  Sid  a  month  for  life-insurance 
protection. 

The  Brunses1  plans  for  the  "60* s  depend  oal 
whether  or  not  they  decide  to  sell  off  some  of] 
their  land.  Leaving  their  own  house  on  aid 
acre,  they  would  have  several  quartei -acre . 
lots  to  sell.  Fhey  think  if  they  w  ait  they  migflt 
be  able  to  get  as  much  as  S2000  apiece  H 
them.  But  if  (hey  don't  sell  their  extra  landj 
the  Brunses  intend  to  start  a  new  do-it-yourself  I 
house-building  program  for  rental  income.  I 

Putting  up  their  present  house  as  security! 
(it  should  be  worth  as  much  as  SIS. W0  oncei 
it's  finished),  they  plan  to  apply  for  a  newl 
mortgage  to  build  a  new  house  with  their  own 
hands  on  the  other  end  of  their  long  narrow) 
plot. 

1  hey  have  visions  of  income  from  this] 
second  house  that  would,  says  Don.  leave  him 
free  to  use  his  salary  solely  for  the  support  ofl 
his  family  and  for  facing  his  anticipated  major! 
expense  of  the  "70's:  college  for  the  three  chil-i 
dren — "the  boy  .  anyway,  for  sure." 

A  set  of  replacements  for  father's  teeth  is 
one  of  the  big  expenses  the  family  will  have 
to  swing  soon.  But  the  girls  have  just  begun 
taking  piano  lessons,  and  Alice  dreams  of 
building  a  record  collection.  She  sings,  and 
music  has  been  such  a  mainstay  in  her  life  she 
wants  the  children  to  know  its  pleasure. 

Fhe  Brunses  long  for  a  camping  trailer  w  ith  a 
small  collapsible  tent  built  on  the  body.  In 
typical  Bruns  fashion,  they  may  do  it  them- 
selves. 

I  ike  most  Americans,  the  Brunseswould  love 
to  travel.  Don  dreams  of  "just  two  weeks  ofl 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  to  be  lazy  and  lie  on 
the  beaches  of  Hawaii,  say.  or  Bermuda." 
Alice  would  like  to  v  isit  the  Netherlands  somel 
day.  She  has  corresponded,  for  years,  with  a 
Dutch  pen  pal,  a  woman  she  has  never  metl 

Fhey  also  have  their  hearts  set  on  a  sea 
lional  sofa  for  the  living  room  soon,  and  t 
new  chair  to  go  with  it.  But.  "You  never  knov 
about  that  refrigerator  or  that  washing  ma^l 
chine:  we've  had  them  since  vve  were  marriet 
eleven  years  ago."  Replacing  them  may  he  i 
major  item  soon. 

W  hat  are  the  family's  dreams  and  aspira 
t  ions'? 

Don  would  someday  like  to  satisfy  w  hat  W 
believes  is  a  strong  musical  inclination  in  al 
three  children  by  installing  an  electron 
organ,  but  all  that  is  still  in  the  future. 


Naturally,  the  young  man  who  is  trying  ti 
become  emotionally  indispensable  on  the  firs 
date  will  not  succeed.  However,  neither  vvil 
the  girl  who  is  still  making  a  good  first  im 
pression  when  the  moment  has  arrived  fo 
being  indispensable. 

About  first  impressions:  physical  appeal 
ance  counts,  but  not  so  much  as  the  sell 
assurance  that  allows  you  to  stop  worry  in 
about  yourself  so  you  can  be  interested  i 
your  date.  If  you  make  him  feel  wanted,  ad 
mired,  understood,  important,  or  any  oa 
of  these,  he  will  be  favorably  impressed.  T<J 
often,  however,  insecurity  causes  girls  to  sea| 
stirt"  and  stilted  or  giggly  and  gushy. 

Sf.x-appropriare  friend:  why  don't  1  jU! 
say  "friend"'?  There  is  evidence  that  mah 
women  are  not  married  because  they  hav 
drifted  into  a  buddy -buddy  relationship  wit 
the  nun  they  hoped  to  make  dreamy  -eye* 
You  must  inspire  him  to  think  of  numag 
every  time  he  looks  at  you.  That  is  adnniiedl 
dithcult.  but  here  is  a  word  that  will  hel| 
respectability  And  I  don't  mean  just  proprierj 
although  that  is  part  of  it.  Be  a  woman  he  ca 
respect  as  a  woman.  Don't  let  him  forget  for 
minute  that  you  are  feminine  and  that  he 
glad  of  it. 

Now  vve  are  ready  for  the  third  step, 
curious  fallacy  in  our  world  is  the  idea  in; 


Nov,  does  lie  do  it  on  what  lie  makes'.''  Ilia  I  's  the  most  fascinating  ipiestion-aml- 

answer  game  in  America  today. That's  why, in  Februarj .  you  w  ill  want  to  read 

now 

AMERICA  SPENDS 
ITS  MONEY 

\n  GOAL  IS  $20,000  IN  TEIN  YEARS" 

Hv  M  VRGARET  PARTON 

In  I960  George  Clairmont's  income  was  $6,490.80.  Be  doean'l  know  whal  his 
income  will  be  in  1961.  rodaj  our  young  lawyer  can't  ^ive  von  an  exact 
income  figure  Dram  week  to  week,  let  alone  month  to  month.  Bui  he  can  tell 

vmi  that  in  ton  v  ear-  lie  expects  to  hav  e  B  |20,000-8-J  ear  practice  in  the  tow  n 
of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  where  lie  live-. 

Here's  a  young  man  who  hasn't  waited  to  have  his  familv  or  bin  his  home 

until  he's  made  the  grade  financially.  Vt  the  ton  of  his  list  of  assets  are  a 
prettv  Vustxian  wife  and  four  handsome  children  under  seven.  Next  comes 

.i  big  ramshackle  house  he  started  rebuilding  from  the  dav  thev  moved  in. 

\  romantic,  heart-warming  storj  of  love  ami  money. 


JAHY  1961 

lour  will  lure  men  into  love.  It  just  is  not 
.  Beauty  attracts,  of  course,  but  men  fall 
ivc  because  they  have  found  someone  they 
I,  someone  who  gives  them  recognition, 
onse,  security  and  new  experience — four 
gs  for  which  almost  all  men  are  eagerly 
ing. 

MEN  NEVER  DATED  HER  TWICE 

;t  me  tell  you  a  story.  Little  Johnny,  a 
or  in  high  school,  has  a  date  with  little 
y  for  the  prom.  Johnny  has  been  looking 
ard  to  this  dance  for  months.  Naturally, 
n  Mary's  mother  calls  Saturday  morning 
ay  that  Mary  has  the  mumps,  Johnny  is 
dated. 

pstairs  in  the  same  apartment  house  lives 
Jane.  Big  Jane  is  an  attractive  woman  of 
>ut  she  doesn't  have  a  date  Saturday  night, 
n  men  call  her  for  dates.  They  take  her 
and,  after  what  she  thinks  is  a  pretty  good 
ling,  they  bring  her  home,  say  good  night 
>c  door,  and  never  call  her  again, 
g  Jane  wants  to  help  little  Johnny.  So  she 
ntecrs  to  go  to  the  dance  with  her  fledg- 
neighbor. 

y  the  end  of  the  evening,  little  Johnny  is 
pletely,  squashily  in  love  with  big  Jane, 
he  next  night  big  Jane  does  have  a  date 

a  man  her  own  age.  They  go  out,  but  it 
ie  same  old  story.  She  never  hears  from 

again.  Now  why?  What  happened  to 
e  these  two  dates  so  different? 


To  fight  out  a  war,  you  must  be- 
lieve something  and  want  some- 
thing with  all  your  might.  So  must 
you  do  to  carry  anything  else  to  an 
end  worth  reaching.  More  than 
that,  you  must  be  willing  to  com- 
mit yourself  to  a  course,  perhaps  a 
long  and  hard  one,  without  being 
able  to  foresee  exactly  where  you 
will  come  out.         justice  holmes 


'hen  big  Jane  went  out  with  little  Johnny 
expected — and  "expected"  is  the  key 
d — that  she  would  meet  all  his  emotional 
Is.  She  went  because  she  wanted  him  to 
:  a  good  time.  When  he  talked  about  him- 

she  was  ready  with  praise.  When  he 
!ged  about  his  football  prowess,  she  was 
neouragement.  If  he  chose  to  compliment 
she  accepted  it  demurely  and  immediately 
rned  the  conversation  to  him.  When  he 
bled  with  the  change  at  the  refreshment 
d,  she  was  a  picture  of  poise  and  dignity, 
gave  him  the  security  in  a  social  situation 

he  had  never  known  before.  She  re- 
lded  to  him,  allowed  him  to  enter  a  new 
tfience  confidently.  She  thought  of  him 
he  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her. 
he  next  night,  however",  she  expected — 

again  "expected"  is  the  key  word — that 
man  her  age  would  meet  her  emotional 
Is.  Besides,  what  this  man  wanted,  she 
imed,  was  a  cool,  impersonal  glamour  girl 
i  would  make  all  the  other  men  envious  of 
iuck.  Did  he?  No.  Do  most  men?  No. 
ove  develops  as  the  result  of  an  unusual 
ity  on  the  part  of  one  person  to  sense  and 
the  needs  of  another.  All  the  perfumes, 
ises  and  cosmetics  in  the  world  are  im- 
;nt  compared  with  the  addicting  power  of 
erstanding,  reassurance  and  responsive 
ipathy. 

low,  if  it  is  as  simple  as  that,  why  do  so 
iy  go  unloved?  Well,  for  one  thing,  be- 
se  they  are  afraid — afraid  that  confidence 

be  betrayed  or  feelings  hurt.  Secondly,  a 
ard  work  meeting  the  emotional  needs  of 
;rs.  One  must  be  willing  to  listen  and  listen, 
:n  it  would  be  much  more  amusing  to  talk. 
:  third  reason  is  perhaps  the  most  irri- 
tant: many  of  us  are  so  busy  looking  for 

own  satisfactions  that  we  do  not  give  the 
er  person  a  thought. 

tften  it  is  difficult  both  to  recognize  our 
1  needs  and  to  keep  them  from  interfering 
i  our  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  others.  A 
nan  may  easily  see  that  her  partner's  boast- 
is  his  plea  for  recognition  as  a  man.  But 
doesn't  see  that  her  desire  that  he  hold  car 
»rs  is  a  wish  for  recognition  as  a  woman. 
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And  though  it's  easy  to  see  that  the  aggressive 
and  critical  person  isn't  making  friends  because 
of  her  self-interest,  it  is  harder  to  see  that  the 
timid  person  is  being  even  more  blindly  self- 
ish. For  she  is  demanding  that  someone  else 
meet  her  need  for  security  before  she  will  even 
begin  to  be  friendly. 

It  is  possible  to  meet  the  emotional  needs 
of  others  even  if  you  are  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  life  companionship.  Start  with  someone 
close  to  home  and  carry  your  sympathy  out- 
ward. By  helping  others  you  will  grow  in 
knowledge  and  become  a  love-worthy  woman, 
able  to  win  the  man  who  is  right  for  you. 

Most  important  of  all,  you  will  learn  that 
there  are  rewards  beyond  satisfaction.  Let  me 
point  this  up  with  one  more  story. 

It  was  the  contagious-diseases  ward  of  an 
Army  hospital  in  Mississippi,  early  in  1944— 
a  long,  low,  white  wooden  building.  Very  little 
distinguished  it  except  the  "Keep  Out"  sign 
on  the  door  and  the  big  bar  that  backed  this 
up.  Down  its  main  ward,  row  after  row, 
stretched  the  cots  of  G.I.'s  who  had  con- 
tracted that  dreaded  Army  scourge,  spinal 
meningitis.  Here  men  tossed  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease,  men  with  high  fevers,  men  re- 
covering, men  dying. 

In  a  corner,  screened  from  the  rest,  were 
two  G.I.'s  with  both  spinal  meningitis  and 
pneumonia.  Assigned  to  tend  them  was  a 
young  Army  nurse  just  out  of  nurses'  training 
at  the  Conncmaugh  Valley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  She  had 
joined  the  Army  in  hopes  of  a  glamorous  ca- 
reer as  a  flight  nurse,  perhaps  dreaming  of 
herself  flying  wounded  men  back  from  the 
battle  fronts.  Instead,  she  was  caring  for  two 
very  sick  men  who  had  never  even  been 
overseas. 

Those  there  said  she  did  far  more  than  her 
duty.  While  the  men  were  in  coma,  she  rarely 
left  them.  As  they  began  to  get  well,  she  was 
near  with  reassurance.  The  younger  one  was 
new  to  the  Army.  He  had  a  stiffening  in  his 
left  arm  and  the  young  nurse  massaged  this 
arm  repeatedly  for  long  periods.  The  older 
G.I.,  who  had  also  been  in  the  Army  only  a 
short  time,  was  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
wife  he  loved.  The  young  nurse  wrote  letters 
to  his  wife  in  her  own  hand  and  mailed  them 
with  her  own  money,  for  everything  he  touched 
had  to  be  burned.  When  Valentine's  Day  came, 
she  went  out  and  bought  valentines  and  sent 
them  for  the  soldiers.  Nothing  seemed  too 
much  trouble. 

One  day  this  nurse  received  a  reward  in 
terms  of  satisfaction.  She  saw  both  of  her 
patients  get  up  from  their  beds  and  return  to 
duty,  without  deformity. 

But  there  are  rewards  that  the  nurse  does 
not  know  about.  Wherever  she  is  today,  that 
young  nurse,  now  grown  mature,  does  not 
know  that  ten  years  later  those  two  G.I.'s  met 
in  Atlanta.  Neither  of  them  could  remember 
the  name  of  their  commanding  officer.  Neither 
of  them  could  remember  the  designation  of  the 
casual  squad  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
Neither  could  remember  as  much  as  the  name 
of  a  single  man  in  his  squad,  and  yet  each, 
without  prompting  from  the  other,  remem- 
bered the  name  of  Lt.  Nancy  Easton.  And 
wherever  she  is  today,  there  is  something  else 
that  Nancy  Easton  does  not  know.  She  does 
not  know  that  the  younger  of  the  men  is  now  a 
professor  of  music  in  a  large  Southern  univer- 
sity, creating  beauty  with  the  arm  she  massaged 
so  diligently. 

And  there  is  something  else  that  Nancy 
Easton  does  not  know.  She  does  not  know 
that  the  older  G.I.  is  this  very  moment  using 
her  as  his  shining  example. 

One  day  after  the  war,  I  was  in  Johnstown 
and  I  went  around  to  the  Conncmaugh  Valley 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  woman  behind  the 
desk  in  the  director  of  nurses'  office  disap- 
peared and  came  back  in  a  minute.  "We  don't 
know  where  she  is,"  she  reported,  "but  I  can 
tell  you  this.  She's  married." 

She  did  not  have  to  tell  me  that.  I  knew  she 
would  be. 

Why  should  they  fall  in  love  with  you?  Be- 
cause you  are  self-assured  without  being  self- 
centered.  Because  you  are  worthy  of  respect  as 
a  woman.  Because  you  care  about  them.  Be- 
cause you  are  the  kind  of  person  who  loves  to 
love  others.  KM) 


"Oh,  Mamma  Mia!.. what  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  does  for  Pizza! 

"To  make  a  good  pizza  you  need  a  very  hot  oven  and  a  really  rich  tomato  filling.  That's 
why  I  use  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  in  my  recipe.  It's  so  rich  and  thick,  you  spoon  it  out." 
CKUST  FIIXING 

1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast  I  6-oz.  can  Hunl  -  Tornaio  I'asti 
1*4  <  ups  warm  water  enp  hot  water        I  teasp.  -all 

2  lahletp.  pure  vegetable  oil, -ii'li  a-  \\«---<»n  }■,  l<-a-p.  ori-;ano  \.  Ii-a-p.  I»la<k  pepp.-r 
4  cups  flour        I  teasp.  salt                               1  ll>.  Mozzarclla  i  hi-<-<-.  -\\<-<-A  thin 

Dissolve  yeast  in  water.  Stir  in  oil.  Sift  flour  and  salt  together;  stir  into  oil-water  mixture. 
Knead  vigorously  on  cloth  or  hoard  until  smooth  and  elastic,  about  15  minutes.  Shape  into 
ball;  place  in  greased  bowl;  brush  with  oil;  cover  with  damp  cloth.  Let  rise  until  double  in 
bulk,  about  2  hours.  Form  again  into  ball.  Makes  enough  dough  for  4  pizzas.  Cut  dough  into 
four  pieces.  Roll  each  into  9-10*  circle;  fit  into  4  pie  tins;  brush  with  oil. 

For  the  filling:  mix  together  remaining  ingredients  except  cheese.  Spread  over  dough.  Top 
with  cheese.  Bake  in  oven,  450T.,  15  min  or  until  dough  is  brown  and  crisp.  Makes  4  pizzas. 
Other  toppings:  anchovies,  mushrooms,  onion  or  Italian  sausage.    Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerton. California 


Hunt  ... for  the  best 
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"WE'VE 

MADE 

ROOM 

TO 
LIVE" 


Craig,  Linda  and  Diannc 
have  plenty  of 
indoor  play  room  now. 
Their  portraits  were  done 
by  Grandfather  Brum, 
for  many  years 
art  superintendent  in 
Cedar  Rapids  schools. 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 


Homemaking  Editor 


Family  room  with  a  view.  Table  came  from  the  kitchen, 
its  top  sanded  to  oak  finish,  base  painted  green.  Fold- 
ing limits  mc  slip-covered  for  color  and  comfort. 
Practical  plastic-covered  sofas  were  sale-priced  last 
fall  for  $35.  Two  cane  garden  chairs  cost  $8  each. 


TO  LORY 


BEFORE 


Kitchen  rearrangement  resulted  in  more  counters  strate- 
gically near  range  and  refrigerator,  plus  a  grand  new 
snack  counter,  licst  of  all,  in  the  future  when  the  strain 
on  the  budget  is  easier,  old  appliances  at  the  ends  of  the 
counters  can  be  replaced  without  a  major  upheaval. 


Kitchen  matching  festive  family  room  was  created  by  re- 
arranging existing  appliances  and  cabinets  and  adding 
five  new  cupboards.  Sunny  yellow  paint,  green  linen- 
weave  laminated-plastic  counters,  and  striped  valances 
add  gaiety.  The  girls  help  cook  and  often  do  the  dishes. 


IKDON    (  (>SI  l-.K 


An  important  part  of  Don  and  Alice  Bruns'  original  step-by-step 
home-building  program  was  a  big  family  room  to  be  budt  on  their 
tarred  garage  deck.  But  Don.  wiser  for  mistakes  made  elsewhere 
did  not  rush  into  this  project  until  ideas  had  jelled  and  been 
checked,  in  this  case  by  the  Journal's  architectural  editor.  John 
Brenneman.  This  family  room  was  a  familv  affair— all  five  Bruges 
carried  chairs  to  the  deck,  sat  there  and  took  turns  holding  up  bars 
to  represent  the  sill  line  to  find  the  view.  Now  they  can  see  birds 
over  the  rolling  cornfields  in  summer,  and  horses  race  up  the  win- 
try slopes  framed  in  stock  casement  windows.  They  have,  also  an  ad- 
joining friendly  kitchen  (more  a  matter  of  fresh  paint  and  rearrang- 
ing than  money)  whose  flexible  plan  allows  using  old  appliances 
now  but  fitting  in  (without  further  structural  changes)  a  new  cook- 
top  unit,  wall  oven  and  refrigerator  when  the  budget  allows.  To 
help  furnish  the  family  room,  the  budget-minded  Brunses  brightened 


some  of  their  old  furniture  with  paint  to  match  the  kitchen's  new 
gaiety.  Accessories  were  keyed  to  both  color  and  checkbook 

Ur.ginally.  Don  estimated  that  a  tight  budget  of  81400  (plus  his 
hard  work)  would  cover  the  new  addition  plus  kitchen  alterations 
Actually,  there  were  the  inevitable  "extras";  the  garage  needed  a 
fireproof  ceiling   for  example.  Total  cost  was  $1719,  including 
-M439  for  basic  building  materials  and  8280  for  five  new  kitchen 
cabinets  and  new  counters  throughout.  ("The  old  ones  were 
stained  and  showed  every  scar,"  said  Alice.)  These  building  costs 
covered  by  an  S1800  property-improvement  bank  loan,  will  be  re! 
paid  ,n  three  years  at  857.50  a  month.  Bargain  furniture  was  paid 
for  out  of  income.  But  the  money  and  manv  weekends  of  hard 
work  were  worth  it,  the  Brunses  feel.  They  kept  tabs  on  money 
spent,  but  agree  the  project's  real  value  is  Y.  re]axed  familv  living 
Iheir  three  children  summed  it  up  best,  we  th.nK:  Marvela-t,  "-' 
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u  o  rooms.  well-planned=one  warm, friendly  unit:  a  sweep  of  cool  blue-green  walls 
roughoul.  golden  vinylasbestos  tile  in  the  family  room  to  complement  existing 
Men  floor,  open  snack  bar  for  children,  and  soffit  lighting  designed  by  Don  to 
«end  from  the  kitchen  into  the  new  family  fun  area.  Ex-living-room  shelves,  now 
onted  With  perforated  hard-board  sliding  doors  in  rainbow  hues,  house  book  over- 


'ii 


flow,  a  gtanttoy  bin.  and  special  wheel-out  table  for  the  family  projector  and  slide 
supply.  H,gh  windows  above  shelves  were  planned  to  give  light  and  ventilation 
without  letting  people  on  the  street  beyond  peer  into  the  room.  Denim  draperies 
With  stnpes  of  many  colors  add  interest  at  little  expense.  Future  plans  include 
the  installation  of  a  pull-down  movie  screen  in  space  behind  the  valance 


There  s  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours 

How  well  do  you  feed  him?  Do  you  give  him  the  lean  red  meat  he  loves? 
Do  you  give  him  the  complete  nourishment  he  needs?  You  give  him  both 
in  Ken-L-Ration.  Lean  red  meat  plus  other  food  elements  that  supply  every 
vitamin,  every  mineral  a  dog  is  known  to  need.  And  each  in- 
gredient is  government  inspected!  (Very  unusual  for  dog  food!) 
Isn't  he  worth  Ken-L-Ration° 


Steaks,  chops  and  roasts  of  U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected  Horsemeat 


There's  no  other  dog  food  like  Ken -L  Ration  with  Lean  Red  Meaf 


rUARY.  1961 
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MICKLE  FAIR 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  4<) 

"Assault  and  batten."  said  Miss  Barring- 
t.  She  was  tall  and  thin,  mostly  very  un- 
y  .  and  rather  old.  but  she  had  a  pretty  face. 
Instructing  a  policeman  in  the  pursuance 

 Which  being  interpreted  meant  conk- 

;  him  on  top  of  his  head  so  that  his  helmet 
ne  right  over  his  nose.  Like  a  candle 
lffer" 

•Did  you  kill  him?" 

'Dear  me.  no.  After  it  was  all  over  we 
:ame  great  friends.  He  was  transferred  to 
mingham  and  I  moved  away  from  London 
I  never  saw  him  again.  He  was  a  handsome 
in.  I  have  never  met  anyone  as  handsome 
"ore  or  since."  She  sighed.  "When  they 
Ued  the  helmet  off  I  was  almost  sorry  I  had 
ne  it.  but  it  was  for  The  Cause." 
Her  aunt  was  always  at  her  chattiest  when 
jking.  or  else  she  sang.  Songs  out  of  Gilbert 
d  Sullivan's  operas,  but  she  put  her  own 
irds  to  the  tune,  and  they  always  had  to  do 
:h  whatever  she  was  cooking, 
rhat  particular  day  she  was  busy  about  a 
t  roast  and  she  sang: 

"Pot  roast  .  .  .  pot  roast 
R  hen  love's  delight  is  lost 
And  nipped  by  autumn's  frost 
Of  thee  I  stilt  can  boast 
Pot  roast  .  .  .  pot  roast." 

\s  she  sang  she  put  in  the  salt  and  pepper 
)it  haphazardly.  She  was  a  foreign  sort  of 
ak.  Many  people  could  not  abide  her  mix- 
■es.  and  the  vicar  no  longer  came  to  supper, 
t  Anthea  was  accustomed  to  them  and  she 
■ove  on  them.  She  was  a  big  girl  for  nine, 
d  very  competent. 

Down  at  the  village  school  at  the  foot  of  the 
x>r.  where  her  aunt  firmlv  sent  her  with  the 
it  of  the  v  illage  children,  they  teased  her  a 

"Aren't  you  scared  to  stay  right  up  there 
me  with  >our  aunt,  and  she  crazy?"  .  .  . 
iren't  you  scared  to  stay  right  up  there 
>ne  with  your  aunt,  and  she  a  witch?  That's 
lat  my  grannie  says.  She  goes  off  on  a 
oomstick  on  moonlight  nights." 
Anthea  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  them, 
t  all  the  same  she  sometimes  wondered.  It 
is  plain  to  her  that  her  aunt  was  not  as 
tier  children's  aunts.  There  was  that  little 
Hter  of  prison. 

She  consulted  old  Mrs.  Duffy,  who  kept 
e  post  office,  tobaccos,  sweets  and  news- 
ipers. 

"Och  well,  it  was  a  very  long  while  ago. 
link  nothing  of  it."  said  Mrs.  Duffy  and 
ve  her  a  lolly,  free.  "As  for  being  a  witch, 
ere  are  no  witches  today.  Leastways  not  the 
rt  that  go  besom  riding  with  Old  Nick." 
Next  she  asked  the  vicar.  He  was  more 
lpful. 

"Your  aunt  was  a  suffragette.  A  very  cour- 
fious  w  oman  prepared  to  suffer  for  her  con- 
ations. She  chained  herself  to  the  railings  at 
jckingham  Palace  and  they  had  to  saw  her 
F.  She  is.  perhaps,  a  little  eccentric.  As  to 
:r  being  a  witch,  better  ask  her  yourself!" 
id  the  vicar  and  laughed. 
'"Are  you  a  witch?"  Anthea  asked  her  aunt. 
Miss  Barrington  put  her  head  on  one  side. 
Well,  not  that  I  know .  Still,  better  not  leave 
broomstick  standing  beside  the  door.  Long 
jo,  when  people  made  soup  at  home  instead 
"getting  it  out  of  a  tin.  they  used  to  say  a 
"oomstick  leaning  up  against  a  doorpost  was 
terrible  temptation  to  those  so  inclined." 

that  was  one  thing  that  set  her  aunt  apart 
om  other  grownups  Anthea  knew.  She  never 
ibbed  you  off.  A  straight  question  got  a 
raight  answer. 

"Why  did  you  never  get  married?"  Anthea 
ace  asked  her. 

"'Because  nobody  ever  asked  me."  said  Aunt 
:anie.  and  sighed.  "Once  I  thought  someone 
light,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  Heigh  ho!" 
be  broke  into  song. 

"'775  but  a  little  word,  heigh-ho  .' 
But  after  forty-five,  absurd.  Heigh-ho." 

"How  would  you  feel  about  a  trip  down  to 
te  village?"  asked  Aunt  Jeanie.  It  was  her 


way  of  saying  she  wanted  something  fetched, 
and  Anthea  sighed  and  got  out  her  bicycle. 
She  hated  the  idea  because  it  was  the  Mickle 
Fair.  She  would  have  to  see  the  poor  sheep 
in  the  pens  in  the  market  place,  and  hear  their 
sad  voices. 

She  took  Miss  Barrington's  shopping  list. 
They  were  always  rather  peculiar.  This  one 
read: 

Morrison.  Cracked  again. 

Bernard  Stores.  Three. 

Mrs.  Cranford  at  the  council  houses  and 
say  I  won't. 

"Look  in  at  the  Mickle  Fair  while  you're 
down  there  and  if  you  can  see  Farmer  Brae- 
head,  ask  him  how  Glen  is.  1  heard  the  laddie 
was  sick  again." 

jVnthea  went  to  Mr.  Morrison  the  plumber 
and  told  him  the  sink  was  cracked  again,  and 
she  got  three  loaves  from  the  stores,  for  she 
understood  her  aunt's  lists  well  enough.  After 
that  she  went  to  the  council  houses  where 
Mrs.  Cranford  was  just  hanging  out  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  green  lock-knit  bloomers  on  the 
line.  What  it  was  Miss  Barrington  would  not 
do  Anthea  had  no  idea,  but  Mrs  Cranford 
appeared  to  understand  and  not  be  at  all 
put  out. 

After  hav  ing  attended  faithfully  to  all  these 
matters.  Anthea  went  down  to  the  market  to 
look  for  Farmer  Braehead.  The  sheep  had 
already  been  separated,  happy  families  broken 
up.  the  young  ones  waiting  to  become  moth- 
ers, the  oldsters,  their  productive  days  over, 
waiting  to  become  gigots.  loins  and  chops. 
The  whole  air  was  full  of  their  lamentations 
and  Anthea  could  not  bear  it.  Farmer  Brae- 
head was  nowhere  around,  so  she  went  into 
the  auction  court  itself  to  look  for  him.  Here 
the  sheep  were  herded  in  through  one  door 
and  whacked  out  through  another,  while  a 
long  thin  man  with  eyes  so  close  together  he 
was  almost  a  Cyclops  called  out  the  bids  in  a 
gibberish  that  meant  nothing  to.  Anthea.  but 
appeared  to  be  understood  by  the  farmers 
sitting  around  on  the  tiered  wooden  seats,  or 
leaning  against  the  ringside.  -> 

"'Five  pounds  I  am  bid.  Five  pounds.  Six 
pounds."  said  the  auctioneer.  Whack  went  his 
hammer,  and  a  new  lot  of  sheep  were  driven 
in.  Young  ones  still  plump  and  curly  with 
babyhood,  who  only  last  spring  had  lain 
about  the  happy  summer  fields  like  puffballs 
among  the  buttercups. 

They  rushed  round,  bewildered,  trying  to 
find  a  way  out  of  this  horrible  place.  Their 
voices  filled  the  air  with  pitiful  cries  of  ""Ma! 
Ma!"  From  the  distance  their  distraught 
mothers  answered  them,  but  they  could  do 
nothing  to  help.  Anthea  longed  to  be  gone, 
and  she  looked  along  the  row  of  round  red 
moon  faces  for  Farmer  Braehead.  but  he 
wasn't  there. 

She  was  turning  to  go  when  out  of  the 
bedlam  she  heard  a  voice  she  knew.  They  say 
the  Good  Shepherd  knows  His  sheep  and 
calls  them  by  name,  and  this  same  gift  often 
belongs  to  little  children. 

"Binkie!"  cried  Anthea.  horror-stricken. 
"Binkie!" 

"Five  pounds  I  am  bid  .  .  .  five  pounds.  Six 
pounds  I  am  bid."  said  the  auctioneer.  The 
little  sheep  looked  about  him  in  a  frenzy  of 
hope,  hearing  a  voice  he  knew.  He  saw  her 
and  rushed  to  the  ringside,  pressing  himself 
against  the  bars,  try  ing  to  get  to  her.  For  in 
the  happy  summer  day  s  she  and  Glen  from 
the  Braehead  farm  had  brought  him  up  by 
hand  on  the  bottle. 

"'It's  a  mistake.  He  can't  be  sold,"  Anthea 
shouted,  but  in  all  that  din  no  one  took  any 
notice  of  a  little  girl  and  she  knew  by  their 
faces  that  half  the  farmers  were  of  the  opinion 
she  should  not  have  been  there  anyway. 

"Eight  pounds  I  am  bid."  said  the  auc- 
tioneer. "Eight  pounds."  His  hammer  fell 
with  a  bang.  Binkie  was  seized  and  bundled 
away. 

"Who  bought  him?  Who?"  cried  Anthea, 
and  she  shook  the  arm  of  the  farmer  standing 
near  her  angrily .  He  looked  down  and  recog- 
nized her.  and  thought.  Like  aunt,  like  niece. 
but  he  was  quite  polite. 

"New  chap  come  up  Rannoch  way." 

"Where's  Farmer  Braehead?" 
"He'll  maybe  be  in  The  Arms." 

"I  must  find  him.  He  can't  sell  that  lamb." 


Farmer  Braehead  wasn't  in  ihe  Rannoch 
Arms  Hotel,  the  porter  told  her.  and  being 
only  nine  Anthea  wasn't  allowed  to  go  in  and 
see  for  herself.  She  got  on  her  bicycle  and 
made  for  home.  No  wonder  Glen  was  sick. 
He  had  never  been  strong,  and  they  had 
thought  that  spring  they  might  lose  him  He 
had  been  lying  on  a  rug  before  the  kitchen 
fire  when  they  brought  the  lamb  in.  half 
frozen,  newly  dug  from  a  snowdrift,  and  they 
gave  it  to  the  little  bov  to  hold  and  thaw  out. 

"He  mended  from  that  moment.  "Tis  won- 
derful what  the  beastie  has  done  for  him," 
Mrs.  Braehead  had  said  more  than  once  to 
Anthea.  Oh.  man's  ingratitude.  How  could 
they  sell  him  now,  and  set  his  feet  on  the  path- 
way that  ended  up  at  the  butcher's?  Tears 
streamed  down  her  face.  She  had  dismounted 
to  wipe  them  away  when  who  should  come 
rour.d  the  bend  but  Farmer  Braehead  himself, 
driv  ing  his  pickup.  He  pulled  up  to  listen  to 
her,  taken  aback  by  her  tears  and  her  pas- 
sionate eloquence. 

"But.  lassie,  it's  a  ram,  see?  And  I  don't 
need  anther  ram.  I  canna  run  him  along  with 
the  flocks."  He  was  a  man  whose  mind  worked 
very  slowly  on  one  track  only  and  he  could 
not  see  what  she  was  crying  about. 

"If  you  sell  Binkie.  Glen  will  die.  You'll 
see,"  she  sobbed.  He  stroked  his  stubbly  chin 
unhappily.  It  was  true  the  boy  had  been 
poorly  again  that  morning.  It  was  true  he  had 
cried  himself  sick  when  the  sheep  went  away . 

"Well,  there's  nought  I  can  do  about  it 
now  .  for  what's  done  is  done."  he  said  shortly 
"'The  Rannoch  chap  got  him.  and  that's 
that."  On  his  round  red  face  he  wore  the  look 
of  a  man  who  know  s  he  has  made  a  mistake 
but  isn't  going  to  own  it.  He  drove  away. 


Love  is  the  enchanted  dawn  of 
every  heart.  lamartine 


Now  remained  only  her  aunt,  who  was  not 
as  other  aunts  and  might  even  know  a  spell. 
Anthea  burst  into  the  kitchen,  and  though 
Miss  Barrington  at  once  noticed  her  tears  she 
asked  no  awkward  questions.  She  was  making 
shortbread,  and  had  just  taken  a  piece,  warm 
and  golden  brown  and  lemony,  from  the  oven. 
She  offered  it  to  the  child,  but  Anthea  could 
not  eat.  so  Miss  Barrington  knew  it  was 
something  serious. 

She  listened,  her  head  on  one  side. 

""It's  a  new  man  has  got  him.  Rannoch  they 
call  him." 

Miss  Barrington  nodded  slowly.  The  name 
told  her  nothing  at  all  for  in  those  parts  a 
man  goes  by  the  name  of  his  land.  Brae- 
head .  .  .  Glen  .  .  .  Rannoch. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jeanie,  do  something.  Let  justice 
be  done,  the  way  you  alway  s  say." 

A  sparkle  came  into  Miss  Barrington's  eyes 
such  as  in  days  gone  by  (when  people  made 
soup  at  home  instead  of  buying  it  out  of  tins) 
came  into  the  eye  of  a  battle  horse  w  hen  it 
heard  a  bugle  call. 

"Shall  we?"  she  said.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  that  cropped  up  from  time  to  time, 
when  Anthea  could  well  believe  there  was 
something  in  the  story'  that  her  aunt  was  a 
witch.  "Shall  we  mount  our  broomstick  and 
go  to  the  rescue?  It's  a  long  time  since  I  had  a 
bit  of  real  excitement." 

"You  mean — on  the  broomstick — both  of 
us?"  said  Anthea  doubtfully. 

"Only  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  silly.  There's 
a  moon  tonight."  and  she  looked  at  it  out  the 
window.  "You  say  Binkie  knows  your  voice? 
He'll  come  if  y  ou  call?" 

"Oh.  he  will.  He  will." 

"Then  let  justice  be  done."  cried  Miss  Bar- 
rington. "Have  a  shortbread." 

Heartened,  Anthea  had  two. 

She  was  relieved  when  she  saw  her  aunt 
backing  the  ramshackle  baby  Austin  that  had 
seen  better  days  out  of  the  garage,  for  she  had 
not  at  all  fancied  the  broomstick.  They  left 
the  car  at  the  end  of  the  rough  road  that  led 
up  to  Rannoch  moor,  and  went  on  hand  in 
hand.  Moonlight  painted  their  shadows  large 
and  black  ahead  of  them,  Miss  Barrington's 
long  and  lean,  Anthea's  small  and  squat.  Long 
before  they  reached  the  farm  gate  they  could 


hear  tne  pitifully  bleating  lambs,  alone  in  a 
strange  dark  piace. 

"Now,  stay  you  by  the  gate,"  said  Miss 
Barringtcn.  "and  when  I  whistle,  you  call 
him." 

"There'll  be  dogs,  maybe." 

"If  they  bark,  folks'll  think  it's  just  at  the 
moon,"  Miss  Barrington  told  her.  "Dogs  al- 
ways bark  at  the  moon." 

Anthea  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  the  w  all, 
waiting.  She  watched  her  aunt's  tall  figure 
dwindle  in  the  moonlight,  and  felt  scary  and 
very  alone.  She  held  her  breath  till  she  heard 
the  barn  door  creak,  and  across  the  rough 
came  the  thin  whistle. 

"Binkie  .  .  .  Binkie."  Anthea  called  shrilly  . 
There  was  no  need  for  more.  The  little  sheep 
heard  her.  He  leaped  out  of  the  bam  and 
hurtled  over  the  yard,  bleating  wildly,  to 
greet  Anthea  with  the  usual  loving  butt,  his 
stumpy  tail  wagging  madly. 

"Oh.  hush,  hush."  Anthea  besought  him. 
She  knelt  by  him,  hiding  her  face  in  his  wool, 
holding  him  with  her  arms  about  him  till  her 
aunt  joined  her.  They  fixed  a  rope  on  him  to 
be  sure  of  not  losing  him.  and  rose  to  go. 

From  nowhere,  or  so  it  seemed,  there  ap- 
peared an  enormous  man  with  a  gun.  A  tweed 
sort  of  hat  was  pulled  over  his  eyes  and  his 
coat  sleev  es  had  leather  patches  on  the  elbows. 

"What's  this?  What's  going  on?  A  spot  of 
sheep  rustling?" 

Aunt  Jeanie  said,  T  can  explain  everything. 
I  am  Miss  Barrington  from  the  Kirkton 
farm — and  this  is  " 

The  man  saw  Anthea  for  the  first  time. 
"Two  of  y  ou!  Well,  this  is  a  nice  thing."  said 
the  man.  "Come  away." 

"Can  Binkie  come  too?"  Anthea  asked, 
her  voice  unsteady,  and  the  man  said,  "Oh 
bring  him — bring  him." 

H  e  led  them  into  his  parlor.  It  was  a  nice 
room  w  ith  some  very  bright  gas  in  the  middle, 
and  a  lot  of  linoleum  but  not  much  furniture. 

"So  y  ou  are  Miss  Jean  Barrington  of  Kirk- 
ton farm.  And  for  you  it's  still  the  life  of 
crime,  it  seems.  First,  assault  and  battery. 
Next,  sheep  stealing.  But  a  little  while  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  y  ou  didn't  pull  off  a 
good  murder." 

He  took  off  his  hat.  His  hair  was  gray  so 
Anthea  knew  he  w  as  quite  "old.  but  he  had  a 
kind  face,  and  he  did  not  look  really  angry  . 
Aunt  Jeanie  looked  at  him,  too,  and  she  said 
in  a  queer  sort  of  voice  "David!"  For  one 
awful  moment  Anthea  thought  she  was  going 
to  cry.  Binkie  nibbled  hopefully  at  the  green 
wool  hooked  rug.  It  looked  rather  like  grass. 
She  knelt  down  beside  him  and  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  because  it  seemed  rude. 

When  she  listened  to  them  again.  Aunt 
Jeanie  was  saying.  "And  you  never  married?" 

"I  never  did.  Queer  isn't  it.  Jeanie?  I  never 
found  another  lass  with  the  spirit  to  bash  my 
helmet  down  over  my  nose,  and  when  I  went 
back  to  where  you  used  to  be.  to  look  for  you. 
after  I'd  retired  and  made  a  bit  of  money,  you 
were  gone." 

Beside  the  fire.  Anthea  nodded  drowsily. 

""I  must  take  the  child  home.  She's  half 
dead,"  said  Aunt  Jeanie.  rising. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow?" 

"Oh,  yes."  said  Aunt  Jeanie. 

Anthea  put  in  quickly.  "And  can  we  have 
the  sheep?" 

"Sure."  said  the  big  man  impatiently.  "Take 
him.  What's  a  sheep  between  friends?" 

"He  can  go  in  the  little  field  behind  the 
house,"  said  Anthea.  w  ide  awake  now,  skip- 
ping through  the  moonlight  at  her  aunt's  side. 
""And  I'll  tell  Glen  tomorrow  and  he  can 
come  and  see  him.  Oh.  Aunt  Jeanie.  how 
clever  you  are !  And  I  like  that  man." 

"So  do  I,"  said  her  aunt.  "So  do  I." 

"He's  handsome  too." 

"When  he  was  young,  in  his  uniform,  with 
that  helmet  My  ,  my  !"  said  Aunt  Jeanie. 

"Are  you  going  to  marry'  him?"  asked 
Anthea. 

"If  he  asks  me.  If  he  asks  me,"  said  Miss 
Barrington.  "and  I  think  he  will." 

Anthea  said  doubtfullv.  "You're  both  -  nher 
old." 

Miss  Barrington  nodded.  "May  be  the  house 
is  getting  a  bit  ramshackle,"  she  said  softly  , 
"but  it's  still  the  same  folk  looking  out  the 
windows."  END 
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This  classic  gray 
suit  has  a  scmifittcd 
jacket  and  a  six-gore 
skirt.  Happily,  this 
pattern  comes  in  half 
sizes  especially  suitable 
for  shorter  figures. 
Vogue  Design  No.  30(H). 
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Mrs.  Bruns's  red  coat  is 
casual  and  comfortable. 
It  has  a  shawl  collar, 
and  pockets  in  the  scams. 
She  will  wear  it  with 
all  the  other  clothes  in  this 
icardrobe.  A  bargain 
for  S8.53.  Vogue 
Design  No.  5089. 
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A  nilvy-blue  acetate-    \  \ 
faille  dress  is  a  good  basic  \ 
to  dress  up  or  down.  Last 
season  Mrs.  Bruns  used  the 
same  pattern  with 
sleeves.  A  waist-length 
jacket  to  match  would  be 
a  nice  addition  later. 
Vogue  Design  No.  .',001. 


Mrs.  Bruns  is  wearing 
a  wonderfully  useful  dress 
in  a  gray-and-white 
cotton  tweed  ( washable 
and  crease-resistant ). 
It  has  a  concealed  zipper 
front  closing.  We  added  the 
turquoise  leather  sash. 
Vogue  Design  No.  5128. 


For  back  Tiews,  sizes  mn&  prlcM,  nee  page  130. 
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A  bargain  for  spring.  As  you  can  see,  Mrs.  Bruns  is  a  careful 
shopper  when  it  comes  to  fabrics.  She  watches  for  seasonal  sales  and 
puts  fabrics  away  for  future  sewing.  Being  only  5'5",  Alice  Bruns 
finds  half-size  patterns  a  better  proportion  for  her,  and  fitting  is  easier. 
Her  wardrobe  shown  here  is  planned  around  a  pretty  red  coat, 
which  goes  happily  over  her  gray  suit,  her  navy  faille  dress  and  the  gray 
cotton-tweed  dress  that  she  wears  in  her  picture.  Although  her 
clothes  are  basic,  she  adds  her  own  bright  touches:  a  turquoise  leather 
sash,  bright  carnation  corsage  or  a  shocking-pink  scarf.  The  fabrics  and 
other  materials  for  this  wardrobe  with  the  exception  of  the  coat 
remnant,  ordered  from  a  national  mail-order  company,  added 
up  to  824.10.         By  NORA  O'LEARY  Pattern  Editor 
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STRONAUT 
WEIGH 

3NTINUED  FROM  PAGE  44 

from  play,  dinner  would  be 
ng;  he  could  talk  to  both  of 
And  what  seemed  more  impor- 
he  would  like  them  to  hear  his 
at  least  once  more, 
h  had  waved  from  the  window 
lal  when  he  left  home  just  after 
this  afternoon.  This  was  his 
on  the  night  shift  at  the  cape.  If 
f  the  six  other  astronauts  had 
1  this  shift,  Walker  would  now 
me  helping  Beth  in  the  kitchen, 
ire  of  the  plans  to  loft  an  astro- 
nto  orbit  this  evening. 
:  lights  of  the  instrument  panel 
:  his  helmet  recorded  the  prog- 
f  the  countdown.  Walker  eased 
imped  position  under  the  straps 
xing  and  relaxing  his  muscles 
ime  a  new  light  winked  on. 
helmet  speaker  crackled.  "Andy, 
;  Colonel  Mills.  We're  almost 
down  here.  We  have  locked  the 
r  computer  into  your  circuits 
antrols.  Even  Pipa  Island  in  the 
Atlantic  is  picking  up  your  sig- 
)m  the  pad.  All  tracking  stations 
;rt  now.  The  British  space  scan- 
ri\\  join  ours,  in  case  your  radios 
Mills  paused.  "Nobody  but  no- 
knows  you  are  aboard.  They 
hink  it's  another  Atlas  ICBM 
ing  a  test  capsule  into  orbit, 
lete  with  chimpanzee,  and  with 
il  urgency  of  recovery.  But  we 
decided  to  let  the  Navy  know 
ire  aboard  after  you  dunk;  it 
spur  them  on  if  they  know  they 
i  pick  up  one  of  their  own,  in- 
of  a  monkey." 

lker  smiled  for  the  first  time 
he  had  reported  for  duty  that 
oon.  "Good.  That's  fine,  thanks. 
>  ready  as  I'll  ever  be."  He  hes- 
.  "When  are  you  going  to  let 
know?" 

ot  until  you're  picked  up,  Andy, 
ested  Marge  ask  Beth  and  Peggy 
ifter  dinner.  That  way  Beth  will 
someone  with  her,  and  we  can 
er  any  messages  through  Marge, 
-or  rather,  orbit— assured  Beth 
'eggy  will  know  before  we  give 
to  the  press." 

it  was  thoughtful  of  Colonel 
Marge  and  Beth  were  good 
Is,  and  Marge  was  a  levelheaded 
e  wife  too.  Perhaps  the  intense 
ity  was  best.  It  would  save  Beth 
worrying  this  evening.  His  fate 
i  be  decided  before  bedjirne  on 
ast  Coast. 

ight,  colonel.  Are  there  any  last- 
te  instructions?" 
o;  but  the  Space  Agency  admin- 
ar  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

Ivy  League  voice  came  on. 
o,  Lieutenant  Walker.  First  of 
want  to  tell  you  we  appreciate 
volunteering  to  take  this  assign- 
,  Everything  has  been  done  to  as- 
/out  success.  We  believe  the  risk 
tiimum.  You  may  have  guessed 
s  a  departure  from  what  some 
termed  a  time-wasting,  ultracon- 
tive  program  of  thorough  testing 
ecovery  of  capsules  before  trust- 
man  inside.  It  has  been  precipi- 
by  what  we  believe  to  be  reliable 
igence  that  if  we  do  not  move 
Russia  will  be  first." 
.  Delpon  didn't  have  to  apolo- 
Walker  thought.  This  mission 
tbout  fifteen  months  premature, 
e  didn't  object  to  the  danger,  just 
e  security  which  kept  him  from 
ng  it  beforehand  with  Beth, 
'es,  sir,  I  understand." 
lood,"  said  Delpon.  "By  eleven 
ck,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  or 
ly  thereafter,  we  shall  release  the 


news  that  a  manned  Mercury  space  capsule  has 
completed  three  orbits  around  the  earth  and  been 
successfully  recovered  near  the  Canary  Islands; 
and  that  Navy  Lieutenant  Andrew  A.  Walker,  of 
Mahoningtown,  Pennsylvania,  is  alive,  well,  and 
ready  to  tell  his  story  in  time  for  the  early  Sunday 
editions." 

Delpon  has  his  news  release  almost  written, 
Walker  thought. 

"On  the  short  radiotelephone  interview  from 
the  destroyer  just  give  out  minimum  information. 


We  plan  to  fly  you  back  here  and  set  up  a  more 
formal  press  conference  where  we  can  all  help." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Good.  I  understand  you  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  to  bring  the  capsule  back  down  if  the — 
ah — automatic  systems  fail.  This  insures  data  we 
would  not  have  if  that  chimpanzee  were  aboard. 
Good  luck,  Mr.  Walker." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

Colonel  Mills  came  back  on.  "Walker,  the 
countdown  is  one  of  the  smoothest  yet.  Every- 


thing checks.  I'm  going  to  monitor  the  console 
for  the  final  minute.  I'll  expect  you  back  for  a 
steak  dinner  tomorrow.  The  steak's  on  me." 

"Right,  colonel;  I'll  keep  in  touch." 

Andy  Walker's  eyes  sought  out  the  few  remain- 
ing unlit  countdown  lights  on  his  panel.  He  flexed 
and  relaxed  his  leg  muscles  and  felt  for  the  reas- 
suring touch  of  the  red  chicken  switch  under  his 
left  leg.  If  something  went  wrong,  the  master 
computer  at  Canaveral  would  flash  the  warning, 
and  escape  rockets,  activated  by  this  chicken 
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No  more  accident  worries,  no  matter 
how  active  you  are! 

New  Fems  ultra  napkins  are  here  — 
with  a  dainty  moisture-proof  shield.  A 
feather-light  layer  of  filmy  polyethyl- 
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each  pad  to  prevent  moisture  from 
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Super-Fast 
m  Relief! 

Corns 

Callouses,  Sore  Toes, 
Bunions,  Tender  Spots 


NOT  JUST  A  PLAIN  PAD 

hut  a  scientifically 
designed,  finely 
tailored,  medically 
approved  application. 
Thin,  toft, 
soothing, 
cushioning, 
protective. 
Water-repellent  —  stays  on  in  bath 

Pain,  Discomfort  Gone 
Forgotten  In  A  Jiffy! 

Multiple-acting  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  do  more  for  you  by 
far  than  any  other  method. 
Zino-pads  end  pain  of  corns, 
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with  the  separate  Medications 
included.  Get  this  wonderful 
relief  today."  Costs  no  more. 


DrScholb 

Zino-pads 


HOW  TO  MEET  EXPENSES 

YOU  can  earn  extra  cash 
to  meet  your  expenses 
by  selling  subscriptions  to 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Holi- 
day, Jack  and  Jill,  American 
Home  and  other  popular 
magazines.  Earn  generous 
commissions  in  your  spare 
time.  We'll  send  details  with- 
out obligation.  Write  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

827  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


ON  A  LAXATIVE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND? 

TAKE  INR  TO-NIGHT...  TOMORROW  ALRIGHT! 
SPARKLING  BRIGHT! 

Searching  for  effective  overnight  re- 
lief? Try  Nl  tonight !  You'll  know  why 
millions  use  it  with  utmost  confidence. 
m  works  overnight  .  .  .  and  gently 
aids  the  function  of  elimination,  with  no 
restlessness  or  sudden  necessity.  Ni  is  an 
all-vegetable  laxative 
that  gives  easy  relief. 

helps  you  feel  better 
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switch,  would  wrench  the  capsule  away  from 
the  thrusting  nose  of  the  Atlas.  After  the  first 
two  and  a  half  minutes  of  flight,  the  escape- 
rocket  assembly  automatically  detached  and 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  he  should  then  be  just  a 
passenger,  his  three  orbits  at  more  than  17,000 
miles  per  hour  over  by  10:30  this  evening.  If 
any  system  failed,  Walker  could  cease  being  a 
passenger  and  pilot  his  own  destiny. 

Once  down  near  the  Canaries,  he  thought, 
he'd  make  up  for  missing  his  dinner,  and  ask 
the  destroyer  captain  for  a  steak  while  they 
waited  for  the-  plane  which  would  take  him 
back  to  Canaveral. 

Then  he  thought  of  Beth  and  Peggy  again. 
They  should  be  eating  dinner  soon,  unaware 
that  he  was  about  to  whirl  into  space  over 
their  heads.  It  was  ironic  that  he  couldn't  have 
their  prayers  to  give  him  Godspeed. 

The  countdown  was  close  to  zero.  In  his  last 
fewearthbound  seconds  he  turned  his  head  and 
looked  out  the  window  of  the  hatch.  Below  the 
dark  line  where  sea  met  sky  were  a  few  lights 
far  out  on  the  cape;  above  it.  the  evening  star. 
He  checked  again.  His  left  hand  found  the 
chicken  switch. 

".  .  .  three  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  zero!" 

Lieut.  Andrew  A.  Walker,  USN,  the  first 
man  to  feel  the  throb  and  power  of  liquid  fuel 
igniting  below  him,  was  ready  when  the  leap- 
ing thrust  came,  and  the  Atlas  lofted  his  cap- 
sule. "Go  for  broke!"  yelled  Walker. 

The  "Go  for  broke"  was  received  loud  and 
clear  at  Cape  Canaveral,  and  at  all  the  world- 
wide tracking  stations.  An  engineer  in  Hawaii 
looked  up  from  his  instruments  to  remark, 
"Sounds  like  they  got  a  talking  monkey  in 
this  one." 

Back  at  Canaveral,  a  space  doctor  gave 
Colonel  Mills  a  running  account.  "I  think  he's 
moving  now.  Pulse,  blood  pressure  and  respi- 
ration returning  to  normal.  Rested  a  second. 
Now  he's  expending  some  energy  again." 

Colonel  Mills  concentrated  on  the  moving 
indicator  arms  recording  the  capsule's  prog- 
ress both  horizontally  and  vertically.  His  at- 
tention quickened.  A  buzzer  sounded,  a  red 
light  flashed  on  the  face  of  the  master  com- 
puter. 

"She's  veering.  Switch  to  manual  control. 
The  rocket's  swinging  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  .  .  .  Escape  rockets,"  he  barked.  "Hit 
'em!" 

Almost  simultaneously  the  master  com- 
puter went  wild,  like  a  giant  pin bal I  machine 
announcing  100  free  plays.  Awed  by  the  sud- 
den electronic  display,  an  engineer  said,  "May- 
day jack  pot,"  and  added,  "The  capsule's 
not  transmitting  any  more." 

Colonel  Mills  watched  the  moving  arms  of 
the  tracker  swing  listlessly  off  to  the  side. 

"Alert  the  trackers  and  spanners  to  an 
urgent  'Find  that  capsule.'  Don't  tell  them 
there's  a  man  aboard.  Not  yet.  Alert  the  Navy 
and  SAC  to  pick  up  the  'Come  and  get  me's.' " 
He  turned  to  Delpon.  "There's  a  possibility 
our  signal  to  set  off  the  escape  rockets  may  not 
have  gotten  through,  and  Walker  still  be  rid- 
ing in  front  of  the  Atlas.  Or  maybe  he's  hit  his 
chicken  switch  by  now.  I  hope  he's  over  water." 

Chicken  switch,  anyone  ?  thought  Walker  as 
he  felt  a  sudden  lurch  and  saw  the  blink  of  a 
red  warning  light  above  his  head.  His  instru- 
ment panel  said  that  his  radios  were  out.  Al- 
most unconsciously  he  turned  his  head  to 
glance  out  through  the  hatch.  He  saw  the  light 
clusters  in  the  dark  mass  far  below,  and  knew 
he  was  over  solid  land.  His  earth-path  indica- 
tor confirmed  he  was  over  the  Southern  United 
States. 

It  was  then  that  someone  back  at  Canaveral 
set  off  the  escape  rockets.  The  spurt  of  power, 
worse  than  take-off,  pressed  Walker  down 
deep  into  his  especially  designed  couch,  but 
it  lasted  only  a  second.  He  could  feel  the  cap- 
sule detach  and  he  thought  he  could  see  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye  the  Atlas  swish  by  below. 

Suddenly  he  felt  very  light  and  almost 
floated  up  oft"  the  mattress,  but  the  straps 
held.  This  was  the  top  of  the  flight,  when  the 
escape  rockets  burned  out.  He  would  pause, 
then  start  the  free  fall  downward.  When  he 
reached  the  proper  altitude,  his  parachutes 
should  open  automatically.  If  they  didn't,  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  proper  switch. 


The  counterclockwise  whirl  of  the  altimeter 
hand  told  Walker  that  his  feeling  of  being  in- 
side a  plunging  elevator  was  justified.  Free 
fall.  An  old  saying  of  his  boyhood  entered  his 
head:  "It's  not  the  fall  that  hurts,  but  the  sud- 
den stop  at  the  bottom." 

Walker  expelled  breath  sharply  when  the  par- 
achutes opened.  He  checked  his  altimeter:  20,- 
000  feet.  If  he  were  lucky,  he  wouldn't  know 
when  he  hit  solid  earth.  He  wondered  how 
long  it  would  take  them  to  find  the  capsule. 
There  wouldn't  be  enough  capsule  left  intact 
to  send  out  the  "Come  and  get  me"  signals. 

On  one  swing  of  the  capsule  below  the  para- 
chutes, he  could  see  a  large  far-reaching  clus- 
ter of  lights,  with  radials  leading  to  an  unusu- 
ally bright  spot  near  the  center.  A  city.  If  he 
hit  a  house  or  a  street  he  would  go  out  big, 
with  Dr.  Delpon  explaining  to  the  congress- 
men. He  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  also  felt  sorry 
for  Beth  and  little  Peggy. 

Dinner  was  over  for  all  but  the  night-club 
trade  and  very  fashionable  society.  Gate  City 
was  settling  down  to  its  accustomed  Saturday- 
evening  pursuits.  The  firemen  in  Engine  Com- 
pany 7  had  just  returned  from  a  trash-barrel 
fire  and  were  hosing  down  the  station  floor. 
Pharmacist  Albert  Wirth,  with  a  home-cooked 
dinner  under  his  belt,  returned  to  his  drug- 
store across  from  the  fire  station.  Neither  he, 
the  firemen  nor  the  occupants  of  other  neigh- 
borhood establishments  open  on  that  Satur- 
day evening  were  aware  that  a  Mercury  space 
capsule  under  a  canopy  of  parachutes  hadjust 
landed  in  the  big  reservoir  behind  the  fire  sta- 
tion. 

The  reservoir  took  up  an  entire  city  block. 
Now  only  the  fire  station  drew  on  its  water. 
It  was  a  gravity  flow,  the  bottom  at  street  level, 
the  water  confined  behind  high,  earthen  dikes 
which  on  the  street  side  were  parklike.  Once 
inside  the  reservoir,  the  capsule  was  hidden 
from  sight.  The  surface  of  the  water  was 
twenty-five  feet  above  street  level,  and  below 
the  top  of  the  dikes. 

Built  for  a  water  landing,  the  Mercury  cap- 
sule was  in  its  element.  Its  sealed  skin  kept  it 
afloat.  Automatic  sensors  started  supplemen- 
tary signal  systems.  Occasional  smoke  puffs 
blew  out  from  the  top  of  the  capsule  and 
drifted  out  over  the  city.  Flashing  lights  and  a 
whirling  beacon  lit  up  the  capsule  and  the 
surface  of  the  reservoir.  Radar  chaff  blew  up, 
then  flew  back  to  the  water.  Bright  green  dye, 
released  from  pockets  in  the  sides  of  the  cap- 
sule, spread  over  the  waters.  The  underwater 
bomb,  designed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
sonar  gear  aboard  ships  and  submarines,  det- 
onated. 

It  was  quite  a  show.  Too  bad  nobody  saw  it. 
Its  only  result  was  from  the  underwater 


bomb— a  leaky  faucet  over  the  kitchen  sink' 
the  fire  station. 

As  far  as  Walker  was  concerned,  he  w| 
floating  in  gravy,  a  gravy  train  of  water, 
from  the  gods.  When  he  had  an  electroij 
brain  at  his  disposal  he  thought  he  mid 
someday  compute  the  chances  of  a  capsul 
making  a  safe  water  landing  on  the  surface | 
the  continental  United  States. 


Hi 


.is  radio  was  still  dead.  He  unstrapped  hi 
self  so  he  could  twist  around  on  his  mattnj 
and  check  the  supplementary  transmitt 
which  should  now  be  sending  out  "Come  a 
get  me's."  It  wasn't  working  either. 

At  least,  thought  Walker,  the  capsule  w 
intact.  The  engineers  could  take  it  apart  a 
find  out  why  all  the  radio  equipment  stopp 
working.  • 
He  rolled  over  and  released  the  compress 
air  which  blew  open  his  hatch.  He  lay  bat 
breathed  in  the  fresh  night  air  and  laugh 
out  loud.  His  tension  was  almost  gone. 

He  found  the  folded  life  raft,  thrust  it  < 
the  hatch,  and  on  his  hands  and  knees  inflat 
it  with  the  CO»  cartridges.  He  put  the  padi 
together.  Then  he  squirmed  out  through 
hatch  and  let  himself  down  gently  The  bl 
life  raft  felt  cool  and  friendly  to  his  touch. 

He  noticed  the  squareness  of  the  lake, 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  city.  He  laugh 
again.  A  reservoir!  In  a  city!  Won't  this  \ 
something  to  tell  the  hoys  hack  at  Carta  ver. 
Unless,  of  course,  they  still  try  to  keep  it  a  \ 
cret. 

Paddling  to  the  shore,  he  skirted  the 
lapsed  parachutes,  staining  green  wherct 
they  touched.  Walker  splashed  only  one  sr.; 
of  dye  on  himself,  under  his  chin.  From  t 
top  of  the  dike  he  looked  down  on  the  strc 
No  excitement,  no  sirens  wailing.  Didn't  tr 
know  about  the  landing?  Perhaps  the  secrt 
could  be  kept. 

That  drugstore  would  have  a  phone.  Af 
he  called  Canaveral,  he'd  go  back  up  to  pi 
tect  the  capsule  from  any  chance  souve 
hunters.  It  might  drift  toward  an  embar 
ment. 

The  grass  felt  good  under  his  feet  as  he  i 
gled  down  the  slope  toward  the  corner  opf 
site  the  drugstore.  It  wasn't  until  he  was 
most  on  a  level  with  the  neon  lights  that 
realized  a  fence  separated  him  from 
street — a  chain-link  manproof  fence.  It 
lieved  his  concern  about  souvenir  hunte; 
but  the  barbed  wire  overhang  on  top  kt 
him  in  as  well  as  others  out.  If  he  could  fine 
gate  and  throw  something  over  the  wire, 
inside  crossbars  might  help  him  scramble  o 

Lieutenant  Walker  climbed  back  up 
grassy  embankment.  He  paddled  out  to 
capsule,  leaned  through  the  hatch,  unsnapp 
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uch  mattress,  rolled  it  tight,  and  used 
the  straps  to  tie  it.  Paddling  back  was 

ird  with  the  mattress  roll  on  his  knees, 
didn't  get  any  more  green  spots  on 

f. 

bund  a  gate  near  a  fire  station.  As  he 
i  the  street  toward  the  drugstore,  he 
red  if  the  damage  the  mattress  suffered 
istifiable  destruction  of  Government 

ty- 

ne  Company  7  claimed  its  coffee  was 
st  in  the  department.  They  attributed 

their  special  water.  It  was  aged  prop- 
laturally  aerated,  and  exposed  to  the 
ng  effects  of  sunlight.  They  alone  drew 
tie  reservoir  behind  their  station. 

leak  in  the  kitchen  faucet,  discovered 
'umperman  Hayes  went  to  brew  a  fresh 
traded  the  attention  of  several  firemen 

in  water-system  maintenance.  It  was  a 

matter  to  get  the  wrenches  from  a 
ind  find  a  gasket.  The  leak  was  repaired. 
>w  for  fresh  coffee." 

iter  let  the  water  run  for  a  while,"  ad- 
he  fire  captain.  "Sometimes  new  gaskets 
aste  in  it." 

pumperman  opened  the  faucet  and  left 
chen.  Upstairs,  a  fireman  took  a  shower 
in  up  after  the  trash-barrel  fire,  con- 
rig  considerably  to  the  discharge  of 
Prom  the  pipes. 

:n   Pumperman   Hayes   returned,  he 

d,  "Hey,  the  water's  green." 

letimes,  in  the  letdown  following  even  a 

rash  fire,  it  is  hard  to  arouse  the  interest 

nen  in  anything  but  another  fire. 

tie  said  red,  I  might  kid  him  along  be- 

we  put  in  a  red  plastic  gasket,"  Nozzle- 

jnes  said,  "but  1  won't  buy  green!" 

iperman  Hayes  finally  aroused  interest. 

and  several  others  came  to  look. 

me  little  ol'  thing  must'a  died  in  our 

}ir." 

men  turned  to  face  the  captain,  whose 
iok  in  the  running  faucet  and  the  glass  of 
water. 

this  your  idea  of  a  joke,  Hayes?"  he 

es  gulped.  "No,  cap'n.  I  just  came  out 
;e  some  coffee.  No  joke,  cap'n." 

Captain  DuMont  turned  off  the  faucet 
rned  it  on  again.  He  looked  at  the  green 
staining  the  clean  sink, 
lyes,  you  and  Jones  take  my  car  and  go 
1  look  at  the  reservoir.  You'll  find  the 

the  gate  on  a  paddle  in  my  middle  desk 
r." 

iperman  Hayes  and  Nozzleman  Jones 
the  captain's  red  official  car  up  the 
their  headlights  picking  out  something 
lg  on  the  barbed  wire  over  the  gate, 
'es  said,  "Some  of  them  punk  kids  must 
ped  in  and  put  stuff  in  our  reservoir." 
:ah;  kids'll  do  most  any  liT  old  thing." 
es  unlocked  the  gate  and  swung  both 
>pen.  By  standing  on  thenar  hood  in  his 
ng  feet,  he  could  reach  the  mattress,  but 
k  some  doing  to  unhook  it  from  the 
He  threw  it  in  the  back  seat, 
onder  where  them  kids  stole  that  mat- 
'  Jones  said  after  he  got  in. 
:y  drove  in  silence  up  the  gravel  road 
sloped  toward  the  top  of  the  dike.  Once 
3,  they  witnessed  the  impressive  display 
hts,  beacons  and  smoke  puffs  coming 
i  strange  object  floating  in  brilliant  green 

lace  ship,"  said  Hayes, 
ying  saucer,"  said  Jones, 
en  from  Mars,"  said  Hayes, 
e're  invaded,"  said  Jones. 
)ison  water.  Let's  get  outta  here." 
:k  in  the  fire  station,  Fire  Captain  Du- 
calmed  his  men.  He  heard  out  their 
in  his  office.  I 

it's  keep  this  thnng  quiet,"  he  cautioned, 
1  we  find  out  what's  what." 
swung  arouiyd  to  reflect.  Since  the  thing 
ot  on  fire,  it/ did  not  concern  his  depart- 
directly.  H*  felt  a  duty,  however,  to  re- 
the  matter/  The  proper  authorities,  he 
ted,  were  /not  the  police  or  the  water 
tment.  If  ihey  got  into  the  act,  the  fire 
tment  woAd  have  to  share  any  publicity. 
an  pass  tj—Wbuck  as  well  as  they  can.  he 
;ht,  and  ^—^Lihc  Naval  Air  Station,  He 
ed  for  ti^^^n 


Pharmacist  Albert  Wirth  kept  up  with  de- 
velopments in  his  profession  by  reading  the 
trade  journals.  One  recent  article  concerned 
robbers  of  neighborhood  stores  who  were  now 
wearing  Dracula  or  Superman  capes  and  space 
suits  to  make  identification  difficult.  Alone  in 
his  store  on  a  Saturday  night,  he  therefore 
feared  the  worst  when  a  man  entered  wearing 
a  space  suit  and  helmet. 

Wirth  expected  the  costumed  man  to  walk 
up  to  him  and  say,  "This  is  a  stick-up."  But  he 
didn't.  The  space  bandit  walked  over  to  the 
telephone  booths  and  entered  one.  This  gave 
Wirth  an  opportunity  to  go  phone  the  police. 

As  soon  as  Walker  saw  the  coin  slots  in  the 
pay  telephone  before  him,  he  realized  he  didn't 
have  any  pockets,  let  alone  change.  He  had 
better  borrow  a  dime  from  the  druggist. 

Druggist  Wirth  had  been  advised  that  the 
robbery  squad  was  on  its  way,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  bandit,  hand  over  money, 
drugs  or  merchandise,  whatever  was  demanded. 
The  space  bandit  wouldn't  get  far  in  such  a 
getup.  So  the  druggist  gulped  and  opened  up 
the  cash  register  as  Walker  approached. 

"I  would  like  to  borrow  a  dime.  I'll  return 
it  as  soon  as  I  complete  my  call.  It  will  be  col- 
lect, but  I  need  a  dime  to  get  the  operator." 

Druggist  Wirth  handed  him  a  handful. 

"No,  just  one,  thank  you,"  said  Walker, 
and  he  handed  the  surprised  druggist  back  all 
but  one. 

It  wasn't  going  to  be  a  nice  simple  holdup, 
the  druggist  thought,  as  he  watched  the  bandit 
re-enter  the  booth,  probably  to  phone  confed- 
erates to  bring  up  the  getaway  car. 

"I  want  to  make  a  person-to-pcrson  call  to 
Colonel  William  Mills,  Rocket  Proving 
Grounds,  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida.  The  num- 
ber is  Canaveral  seven — two  seven  hundred." 

Walker  heard  the  operator  ask  for  routing 
information,  then  dial  several  times.  "Who  is 
calling,  please?" 

He  didn't  think  he  would  be  violating  se- 
curity if  he  gave  his  name  and  rank.  It  might 
expedite  his  call. 

"This  is  Navy  Lieutenant  Andrew  Walker. 
This  is  an  official  call — and  oh,  yes,  please 
make  it  collect." 

He  heard  a  serviceman  on  the  cape's  switch- 
board answer. 

"We  have  a  collect  call  for  Colonel  William 
Mills.  Lieutenant  Andrew  Walker  calling.  He 
says  this  is  an  official  call." 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  the  male  voice  from 
the  cape.  There  was  a  pause.  "Colonel  Mills's 
phone  is  restricted.  It  is  not  possible  to  reach 
him,  and  we  are  not  authorized  to  accept  col- 
lect calls  from  unknown  personnel." 

Unknown  personnel!  Had  they  scratched 
him  off  the  list  already?  Damn  the  security! 

"'I'm  sorry,"  the  operator  said,  "it's  not 
possible  to  complete  your  call  at  this  time.  Did 
you  hear  the  conversation  with  Canaveral?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  operator.  I'll  have  to  think 
of  some  other  way  to  reach  him." 


hung  up.  Who  would  accept  a  collect 
call,  and  get  in  touch  with  Mills?  His  home? 
No,  Beth  and  Peggy  were  over  at  the  Millses'. 
He  could  call  Marge — he  would  have  to  be 
careful  of  what  he  said— give  her  his  num- 
ber   Good  gosh,  what  city  am  1  in  ?  He 

opened  the  door  to  ask  the  druggist. 

But  the  druggist  wasn't  in  sight,  having 
utilized  the  back  door  to  leave  the  strange 
space  bandit  alone  in  the  store. 

Well,  the  operator  knows  the  city,  thought 
Walker.  Marge  Mills  can  get  through  to  the 
colonel,  give  him  my  number,  and  he  can  call 
me  here.  Walker  fished  out  the  dime  from  the 
coin-return  slot  and  got  the  operator.  While 
he  waited  for  Mrs.  Mills  to  answer  her  phone, 
he  noticed  the  Gate  City  telephone  directory 
hanging  beside  him. 

The  phone  rang  and  rang.  Walker  canceled 
the  call,  then  he  decided  to  try  his  home  after 
all.  He  made  it  person-to-person  to  Beth. 

His  daughter  Peggy  answered.  He  could 
hear  her  tell  the  operator  her  mother  was  over 
at  Lieutenant  Sweetert's. 

Pete  Sweetert!  Why  didn't  he  think  of  Pete 
first?  Pete  was  a  fellow  astronaut,  an  old  Navy 
friend  from  Korea.  His  phone  was  in  the 
bedroom— he  got  so  many  long-distance 
calls— and  he  could  take  the  call  and  phone 
Mills  without  asking  too  many  questions,  and 
without  telling  Beth  or  Marge. 


Walker  placed  another  person-to-person 
call.  Now  we  are  getting  somewhere,  he  thought, 
as  he  heard  Pete  answer  his  phone.  But  Lieu- 
tenant Sweetert  was  an  old-timer  in  point  of 
naval  service.  He  had  been  around.  He  was  an 
extrovert  who  collected  buddies,  and  some- 
times old  buddies  would  get  together  and  call 
him,  especially  on  Saturday  nights.  He  was 
always  glad  to  hear  from  them,  but  he  had 
developed  a  rule,  based  on  bitter  experiences, 
never  to  accept  collect  calls. 

It  was  routine  for  him  to  refuse  one  from 
Gate  City.  The  fact  that  the  name  given  was 
that  of  a  fellow  astronaut  didn't  faze  him. 
Pete  had  lots  of  friends  at  the  Gate  City  Naval 


Air  Station,  any  one  of  whom  might  have 
picked  up  Walker's  name  from  the  well-publi- 
cized list  of  astronauts  to  use  as  a  joke  on  him. 
Such  a  trick  was  a  natural  for  Steve  Drysdale 
there.  Besides,  Pete  knew  Walker  was  on  the 
evening  shift  this  week,  and  Beth  Walker  was 
right  then  playing  Scrabble  in  his  living  room. 
Pete  Sweetert  returned  to  the  game. 

Back  in  Gate  City,  Walker  hung  up  the 
phone  and  swore.  If  only  the  security  weren't 
so  tight,  things  would  be  simple.  He  could  call 
any  nearby  military  establishment;  why,  there 
was  a  naval  air  station  here — and,  yes,  old 
Steve  Drysdale  was  stationed  there.  He'd  had  a 
Christmas  card  from  him.  Steve  was  another 
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My  hair's  gray- 
Now,  I  love  it  that  way! 
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order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Ave., 
^ireenwich.  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Some  prices  slightly  higher  in 
Canada.  (*Cahf.  and  Conn,  residents)  please  add  sales 
tax.)  These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-clasB  mail.  If 
you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include 
lOc  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 


ild  friend  from  carrier  duty  in  Korea.  Drys- 
dale  could  help.  .  .  .  They  couldn't  say  he 
didn't  try  to  call  Canaveral  first. 

It  was  then  that  Walker  became  aware  of 
activity  in  the  drugstore.  He  could  see  a  police- 
man behind  the  drug  counter,  another  making 
a  run  between  the  greeting  cards  and  cosmet- 
ics, still  another  outside  the  door.  They  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  him,  and  their  hand  guns  were 
drawn. 

"All  right,  you,"  a  voice  boomed  over  a 
loud-speaker,  "this  is  the  police.  You  are 
surrounded.  Come  out  with  your  hands  up. 
Come  out  by  the  time  I  count  to  ten,  or  we 
shoot.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five  " 

This  is  the  second  countdown  I've  heard  to- 
night, thought  Walker  as  he  left  the  booth, 
hands  raised,  only  this  one's  a  count  up. 

Gate  City  Naval  Air  Station  had  a  routine 
procedure  for  handling  incoming  calls  re- 
porting unidentified  objects,  flying  or  other- 
wise. If  the  report  appeared  to  be  authentic 
or  the  observer  reliable,  the  call  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  officer  of  the  day,  a  position 
which  was  held  this  evening  by  Lieut.  Cdr. 
Steven  Drysdale. 

"This  is  Fire  Captain  DuMont  of  the  Gate 
City  Fire  Department.  You  won't  believe  me, 
but  there's  something  strange  up  in  our  res- 
ervoir." 

"I'll  believe  you,"  Drysdale  told  him. 
"What's  it  like?" 

"Well,  it  just  scared  the  wits  out  of  two  of 
my  men.  Our  water  suddenly  turned  green, 
and  1  sent  them  to  check.  They  came  down  all 
shook  up  and  told  me  it  was  a  space  ship, 
shooting  out  lights  and  puffing  smoke  and 
making  the  whole  reservoir  green.  Then  they 
said  there  was  something  big,  like  a  bunch  of 
white  blisters,  near  this  thing." 

"That  would  be  the  parachutes.  We've  got 
aircraft  out  looking  for  it.  It's  something  they 
shot  off  from  Canaveral.  It  was  supposed  to 
land  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  guess  you 
got  it." 

"Will  it  explode?" 

"No,  no,  no,  no,"  said  Drysdale.  "It's 
empty  or  got  a  monkey  or  something  in  it.  It's 
harmless.  Nothing  to  worry  about.  I'll  send 
up  some  shore  patrol.  Now  — 

Drysdale  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the 
lire  department  in  guarding  the  reservoir  until 
the  shore  patrol  arrived.  He  also  advised  dis- 
cretion in  the  entire  matter. 

"We'll  have  hundreds  of  cars  jamming  the 
streets  in  front  of  your  fire  station  if  this  gets 
out,  captain.  From  what  I  gather,  this  thing's 
pretty  well  hidden  from  the  street." 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Gate  City 
Naval  Air  Station  left  his  bridge  game  and 
came  to  Operations  when  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Drysdale  phoned  him.  He  approved 
Drysdale's  message  to  Canaveral,  and  or- 
dered his  aircraft  in. 

Back  at  Canaveral,  Colonel  Mills  was 
elated,  Dr.  Delpon  concerned.  Their  message, 
when  decoded  and  handed  to  the  commanding 
officer  in  Gate  City,  read : 

RPG  CANAVERAL  TO  CO  NAS  GATE  CITY. 
SECRET.  ASTRONAUT  ABOARD  MERCURY  CAP- 
SULE. URGENT  KEEP  HIS  PRESENCE  SECRET.  RE- 
MOVE HIM  OR  BODY  FROM  CAPSULE  IN  SECRECY. 
RETURN  HIM  OR  BODY  CANAVERAL  BY  FASTEST 
POSSIBLE  TRANSPORTATION.  UNDER  NO  CIRCUM- 
STANCES EMBARRASS  UNITED  STATES.  DO  NOT 
LET  PRESS  OR  PUBLIC  KNOW  ASTRONAUT  ABOARD 
CAPSULE.  IF  POSSIBLE  KEEP  SECRET  LANDING  OF 
CAPSULE  IN  GATE  CITY.  END  SECRET.  MILLS 
COLONEL  USAF  PROJECT  MERCURY  OFFICER  IN 
CHARGE. 

"Thk  calls  for  organization,  Drysdale,"  the 
commanding  officer  said  as  he  shared  the 
message.  "Take  a  helicopter  and  a  doctor  over 
to  that  reservoir  and  bring  that  astronaut 
back.  I'll  relieve  you  here,  and  send  over  more 
shore  patrol  If  you  need  any  help,  ask  for  it 
by  radio.  Whisk  that  guy  out  of  there  before 
all  hell  pops  loose." 

"Don't  forget  the  firemen,  sir.  They  found 
the  capsule." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  firemen.  I'll  call  them  and  talk 
to  them  personally.  I'll  promise  them  a  com- 
mendatio  1  to  frame  for  their  wall.  I  don't 
think  we'fl  have  any  guff  from  them." 


Drysdale  took  the  jeep  assigned  to  the 
officer  of  the  day  and  rounded  up  the  duty 
pilot  and  observer  from  the  bachelor  officers' 
quarters.  The  doctor  was  waiting  by  the  heli- 
copter. 

They  flew  it  low,  side  door  open  so  they 
could  look  out  over  the  city,  and  when  the 
reservoir  was  reached,  circled  the  floating 
capsule.  Drysdale  saw  the  blue  life  raft 
beached  on  the  dike.  The  pilot  pointed  to  it 
also. 

"We  won't  find  our  astronaut  inside  the 
capsule,"  Drysdale  yelled  to  the  doctor.  "He 
came  to  shore  by  raft.  If  he's  hurt,  he  may  be 
crawling  toward  the  street  for  help."  He  stood 
up  and  told  the  pilot,  "Land  over  there  by  the 
Navy  jeep." 

The  helicopter  hovered,  then  dropped  in 
for  a  landing.  Four  shore  patrolmen  ap- 
proached as  they  stepped  out. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  one  of  them  said. 
"Everything's  quiet.  The  firemen  left  when  we 
arrived.  There's  been  nobody  up  here  and  no 
trouble,  sir." 

"Good,"  said  Drysdale.  "This  capsule  is  to 
be  kept  secret.  One  of  you  men  go  back  down 

COUNT- 
DOWN 

By  GEORGIE 
STARBUCK  GALBRAITH 

The  chore  of  launching  a  lunar 
rocket 

(Yes,  dear,  you  may  borrow  my 

sapphire  locket) 
Can  scarcely  entail  more  toil  arid 

care 

(You  certainly  may  not  bleach  your 
hair!) 

And  strain  to  the  higher  echelon 
(1  told  you,  baby,  the  straps  stay  on  !) 
Nor  sharper  checking  of  weather 
maps 
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and  gristle 
Than  binding  the  hour  when  our 

guided  miss'll 
Go  out  of  this  world  in  a  soaring 

flight 

To  her  first  big  formal  dance 
tonight! 


the  road  and  guard  the  gate.  Nobody  comes 
up  but  Navy,  understand?" 

"Yes,  sir."  One  of  the  shore  patrolmen  left 
the  group. 

"You  other  three  have  a  search  on  your 
hands.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  life  raft.  There 
was  a  man— an  astronaut— aboard  that  thing. 
And  get  this.  He  is  more  secret  than  this  cap- 
sule. We  have  got  to  find  him.  You  men  drive 
the  jeep  around.  Search  the  bushes  and  try  and 
pick  up  his  trail.  If  you  find  him,  two  of  you 
stay  with  him  and  keep  him  hidden.  The  other 
come  back  for  the  doctor.  Remember,  he's 
top  secret." 

The  jeep  drove  along  the  top  of  the  dike. 
The  pilot  and  observer  were  told  to  break  out 
the  helicopter's  raft,  paddle  out  to  the  capsule 
and  check  inside. 

"And  if  you  can,  tow  it  to  shore." 

"In  these  clothes,  sir?" 

Drysdale  looked  at  the  dress  uniforms  on 
the  pilot  and  observer.  "You  may  get  a  medal 
for  this.  War  is  hell.  The  point  is,  if  we  can  get 
that  capsule  over  here  tonight,  one  of  our 
truck  cranes  can  lift  it  out.  We  can  throw  a 
tarp  over  it  and  truck  it  through  the  city  with- 
out anybody  knowing  what  it  is." 


The  pilot  and  observer  were  inflating  tl 
raft  as  Drysdale  climbed  into  the  helicof 
and  called  the  air  station.  He  got  the  cc 
manding  officer  and  briefed  him  on  the  miss 
astronaut.  More  shore  patrol  had  been 
dered  out. 

"And  oh,  yes,"  said  the  commanding 
ficer,  "I  took  a  call  for  you  just  a  minute  ag 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"The  man  wouldn't  leave  his  name.  Saie 
was  an  old  friend  of  yours  from  Korea  W 
I  told  him  you  were  not  available,  he  said  r 
expected  that  and  just  hung  up." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I'm  sorry  you  were  be 
ered." 

"Forget  it,  Drysdale.  Keep  looking." 

The  night  detective  on  the  robbery  Sb. 
shook  his  finger  again  at  the  man  in  the  jr. 
suit.  /*» 

"It  don't  matter  if  the  guy  you  ca 
wasn't  in  or  not.  No  more  calls!  A  prisont 
allowed  just  one  call  and  no  more.  That's 
One  call!  And  you  should  of  left  your  na 
It  don't  matter.  We'll  find  out  who  you 
anyway.  Fingerprints,  that's  how!" 

The  detective  paced  in  front  of  Walker. 

"And  now  I'm  gonna  tell  you  what  w 
gonna  do  with  you.  We're  gonna  turn 
over  to  the  shore  patrol,  that's  what.  If  yc 
co-operate  with  us,  we'd  hold  you  oi 
vagrancy  charge  'cause  you  ain't  got 
money.  No  identification.  That  would  be 
for  you.  Because  when  we  turn  you  over  tc 
Navy,  that's  a  Federal  rap,  that's  what 
Federal  rap."  The  detective  put  his  face  c 
to  Walker's.  "Stealing  Government  prope 
That  might  get  you  five  years  at  Alcatraz.  Tl 
space  suit's  got  USAF  stenciled  on  it,  and  I 
didn't  buy  it  in  a  surplus  store." 

The  detective  left  Walker  in  the  intel 
gation  room,  where  the  policeman  on  gtl 
offered  a  cigarette. 

Out  at  the  desk,  the  sergeant  looked  I 
"Did  he  talk?" 

"Naw;  hardened  criminal.  I  know  the  tl 
Maybe  shore  patrol  can  get  him  to  talk.'"  | 

"Shall  I  drop  the  charge?" 

"We  can't  hold  him  for  attempted  robti 
I  found  the  dime  he  borrowed  still  inl 
telephone.  Call  the  Navy  to  come  pick  | 
up." 

"What'll  I  tell  them  the  charge  is?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  If  he's  a  civilian,  steel 
Government  property.  If  he's  a  servicer! 
for  bein'  outa  uniform.  And  even  if  he'sH 
A.W.O.L.,  they  can  get  him  for  defal 
Government  property.  That  green  stain  u  a 
his  chin."  it 

At  the  shore-patrol  office  in  downtfl 
Gate  City,  Walker  was  booked  as  John  I 
on  an  open  charge.  As  he  was  led  away  111 
the  desk,  he  overheard  the  lieutenant  tl 
chief  petty  officer  to  take  over,  complail 
that  he  had  to  take  a  detail  of  men  uptovtl 
guard  some  reservoir  or  other. 

"Think  of  me  when  you  get  there,"  W;B 
called  over  his  shoulder. 

"Shut  up,  you  adult  delinquent,"  his  gfl 
said. 

The  jet  fighter  which  delivered  Walker  I 
to  Canaveral  was  met  by  Colonel  Mills.  I 
rejoiced  in  eae\h  other's  arms. 

Finally  the  colonel  said,  "Debriefing  wifl 
sometime  Monday,  after  you  report  back  I 
steak's  still  on  me.  Right  now  it's  onlyB 
a.m.  You  might  as  well  change  clothes  arl 
home." 

"Does  Beth  know?" 

"No,  we  never  did  vcall  Beth." 

Walker  found  his  wife  sleeping  sound) H 
breakfast  Peggy  asked  her  mother  if  shell 
received  her  father's  calij  at  Sweetert's. 

"He  called  from  Gate  (City,  mommy.vH 

"Why,  Andy,"  Beth  si'iid,  "what  wertloj 
doing  in  Gate  City  last  night?  I  though* 
were  at  the  cape." 

"I  made  a  quick  trip  out  to  the  air  st  a 
there  on  official  business.  I  caught  a  fa  jl 
back." 

"Did  you  see  Steve  Drysdale  while  d 
were  there?" 

"Yes,  he  said  to  say  hello." 

"Well,"  said  Beth,  "I'm  glau'  you  got  id 
to  spend  Sunday  with  us." 

Walker  smiled  and  reached  for  the  fin  9 
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Journalities 


M\nv  Van  Rensselvek  Thayer 
{Jacqueline  Kennedy,  page  38.  first  of 
three  parts)  was  born  in  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  as  was  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
and  lias  long  know  n  the  Bouvier  fan i i l \ . 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  chose  Mollv  Thayer 
to  tell  in  the  Journal  her  own  story  of 
her  growing  up,  her  romance  and 
marriage  to  the  man  who  became  our 
youngest  elected  President.  Molly's 
career  as  a  journalist  has  acquainted  her 
with  manv  of  the  world's  great 
personalities.  "But  none  more  wonderful 
than  Mr-.  Kennedy."'  she  said. 
"She  will  be  remembered  in  history 
as  our  most  fascinating  First  Lady." 


i 


Ursula  Curtiss  (Stranger  at 
the  If  edding.  page  46)  says,  "After 
high  school  in  Westport.  Connecticut, 
I  worked  on  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  then  wrote  advertising  cop)  for 
New  ^ork  department  -tore-  until 
my  marriage.  We  now  live  in  the 
country  south  of  Boston.  Our 
household  consists  of  four  children, 
a  German  shepherd  to  protect  me 
lrom  my  shadow  when  my  husband  isn't 
home,  and  a  ferocious  Mexican  burro." 


M.  Jean  Craig  reports:  "We  live 
in  New  York  City,  with  a  100-year-old 
sycamore  outside  our  front  window. 
My  husband  is  Martin  Craig,  the 
sculptor;  I  have  a  son  at  M.I.T. 
and  two  girls,  aged  eight  and  nine. 
Our  life  i>  rather  catch-as-catch-can, 
involved  variously  with  music, 
half-finished  craft  projects, 
and  Siamese  cats."  Her  *tory  is 
The  Dragon  in  the  Clock  Box.  page  45. 
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Stories 
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48     it  was  lovely,  we  danced  twice     Millicent  Osborn 
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"Hootehie,"  the  Scotty  pup.  was  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  first  pet.  She  "showed" 
him  in  an  East  Hampton  dog  show  when  she  was  two  and  won  pre^>  notice-.  In  this 
pbolo  with  Hootehie,  made  in  Central  Park  in  1932,  Jacqueline  wears  a  light  blue 
coat  trimmed  with  grav  squirrel,  matching  leggings,  and  a  bonnet  with  a  pink  frill. 
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When  you  move,  Welcome  Wagon 
sows  the  seeds  of  friendship  for  you 
. . .  tells  you  all  about  your  new  com- 
munity, the  places  of  worship, 
schools,  the  civic  organizations 
you'll  enjoy... brings  you  a  lovely 
basket  of  gifts  from  public-spirited 
businessmen.  Before  you  know  it, 
your  new  community  is  home!  If 
your  family  is  moving,  call  Wel- 
come Wagon  in  your  community. 

You  may  also  have  an  interest  in 
joining  Welcome  Wagon,  in  having 
your  business  become  a  Sponsor,  or 
in  bringing  Welcome  Wagon  to 
your  city  or  neighborhood.  Or  if 
you  live  in  a  small  town,  you  may 
wish  to  inquire  about  obtaining  the 
local  Welcome  Wagon  franchise. 
Write:  685  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  New  York. 


Welcome 


on  zj^Gd/GvA 

^-^  EST.  1928 

Welcome  Wagon  Building, 
685  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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No  shortening!  No  frying! 

NO  turning  !  {Just  dip,  roll  and  bake!) 

Corn-Crisped 
Chicken 


O  1961  BY  KELLOGG  COMPANY 


made  with 

Corn  Flake  Crumbs 


All  the  joys  of  fried  chicken  (and 
then  some)  but  none  of  the  bother. 
Corn-Crisped  Chicken — with  a 
golden,  crisp  coating  of  Kellogg's 
Corn  Flake  Crumbs — is  baked. 
No  shortening  ...  no  turning  or 
watching  .  .  .  and  no  pan  or  skillet 
to  scour,  either. 

Truly,  this  is  chicken  for  the 
choosiest  of  chicken  lovers.  So 
snip  the  recipe  and  give  it  a  whirl. 

KELLOGG'S  OF  BATTLE  CREEK 


Dip  in  Pet  Milk, 

roll  in  Corn  Flake  Crumbs 
seasoned  with  Ac'cent, 

bake  on  Reynolds  Wrap 


Corn -Crisped  Chicken 

Heat  oven  to  moderate  temperature  (350°  F.) 
Have  ready 

2V2  to  3-pound  broiler-fryer,  cut  in  pieces. 
Dip  pieces  in 

V2  cup  PET  EVAPORATED  MILK  (thin  milk 

just  won't  do) 

Roll  in  mixture  of 

1  cup  KELLOGG'S  CORN  FLAKE  CRUMBS 
1  teasp.  AC'CENT,  1  teasp.  salt,  !4  teasp.  pepper. 
Place  chicken,  skin  side  up,  in  shallow  baking 
pan  lined  with  Heavy  Duty  REYNOLDS  WRAP, 
do  not  crowd. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  about  1  hour, 
or  until  tender.  Cover  loosely  with  foil  if  less  crisp 
crust  is  desired.  No  need  to  turn  pieces  while 
baking.  Serve  with  tart  jelly.  4-5  servings. 

Tested  and  approved  by  the  National  Broiler  Council 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE? 

•  In  December,  a  reader  from  Delaivare 
wrote:  "Every  day  round  about  four 
o'clock,  niton  my  busy  day  is  slowing 
down,  I  find  myself  wondering:  what 
is  the  purpose  of  life?  My  husband  says 
the  purpose  of  life  is  to  glorify  God,  and 
while  I  agree  with  him,  somehow  this 
doesn't  seem  enough  answer"  ED. 

UTAH 

We  were  placed  on  earth  to  become,  first, 
a  distinct  individual.  We  must  decide 
through  trial  and  error  what  kind  of 
persons  we  are — what  makes  us  happy  or 
sad,  uplifted  or  depressed.  Then  we 
must  find  a  goal  and  work  toward  it. 
Salt  Lake  City  carol  rice 

MINNESOTA 

1  offer  the  following,  from  The  Open  Door, 
b)  John  Burroughs  (1837-1921) :  "I  still 
find  eacli  day  too  short  for  all  the 
thoughts  I  wanl  to  think,  all  the  walks 
I  want  to  lake,  all  the  books  I  want  to 
read,  and  all  the  friends  I  want  to  see. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  more  my  mind 
dwells  upon  the  beauty  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world." 

Minneapolis  Florence  Isaacs 

COLORADO 

My  answer  is  that  there  is  no  purpose 
except  as  we  create  it  ourselves.  Life  it- 
self, I  believe,  is  a  gift  we  receive  from 
God,  and  it  carries  with  it  the  power, 
the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  to 
choose  or  make  for  ourselves  our  pur- 

J loses  in  living.  Some  people  have  shal- 
ow  and  unworthy  purposes — the  thief, 
the  murderer,  the  traitor;  other  people 
blindly  accept  purposes  thrust  upon 
them  bv  others — by  their  parents,  by 
society.  Still  others,  like  Dr.  Schweitzer, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Albert  Einstein, 
have  chosen  purposes  which  truly  glorify 
God  and  the  gift  of  life.  The  important 
thing  is  that  there  is  a  decision  point  for 
each  of  us;  and  purpose  lies  in  our  ow  n 
heart,  soul,  ability  and  experience. 
Englewood  sadah 

KENTUCKY 

To  me  life  is  a  fight,  race  and  a  test.  We 
shouldn't  want  the  final  prize  until  the 
race  is  won.  This  earth  is  not  heaven — 
it  is  only  our  race  track. 
Paducah  mrs.  morris  shelton 

CALIFORNIA 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon,  it  is  written: 
"Men  are  that  they  might  have  joy." 
But  joy  is  not  a  direct  goal;  some  of  the 
most  miserable  people  are  those  who 
seek  happiness  with  hands  folded.  It 
is  a  by-product  of  creative  and  righteous 
living,  integrity,  creativeness  and  love. 

Arcadia  MRS.  WILLIAM  GREEN 

WISCONSIN 

Make  a  cake  that  melts  like  honey  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  eat  it;  wash  your 
clothes  and  bring  them  in,  fresh  and 
sweet-smelling  from  the  line;  raise  your 
voice  at  a  civic  or  club  meeting;  smile 
as  you  pass  strangers  on  the  street.  And 


feel  the  love  that  surges  through  you. 
These  are  only  an  infinitesimal  few  of*!, 
the  ways  to  make  a  purpose  for  living.  >g 
Middleton 


MRS.  LEO  KLENZLI 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Growth.  In  every  way — from  birth  to 
death. 

Philadelphia 


CHRISTINE  F.  GARRETT 


TENNESSEE 


The  purpose  of  life  is  to  live  it,  every 
golden  minute  of  it. 

Johnson  City  Robert  miller 

WEST  GERMANY 

LOVE  ON  TWO  BURNERS 

Dear  Food  Editor:  Please  help  me.  I 
am  an  Indian  girl  that  will  very  soon 
marry  an  American,  and  I  like  very 
much  if  I  could  cook  some  American 
dishes.  Please  can  you  send  me  a  menu 
for  two  persons  who  will  have  to  do  the 
cooking  on  a  two-burner  hot  plate? 

Many  thanks  and  a  long  life 
Munich  kumari  lalitaram  maitra 

•  That  two-burner  meal  teas  quite  an 
order,  but  the  menu  went  off  by  airmail. 
{We  think  Miss  Maitra  is  well  on  her 
way  to  her  man's  heart,  if  she  hasn't 
already  captured  it  as  completely  as  she 
has  ours.)  ED. 


ILLINOIS 

HE'S  STILL  HER  SON 

Dear  Editors:  Sometimes  I  think  every 
mother  of  a  son  should  be  given  a  pill  at 
his  birth.  Then  she  wouldn't  have  to  live 
as  a  zombi  and  express  no  ideas  after  the 
marriage  of  her  boy. 

There  is  so  much  published  against 
mothers-in-law  that  the  clan  as  a  whole 
is  afraid  to  think.  But  mightn't  the  real 
failure  lie  in  the  misconceptions  regard- 
ing family  relationships?  Frequently 
parents  can  help  give  stability  to  a 
younger  family — if  they  are  allowed  to 
function! 

A  Human  Being,  also  a  Mother-in-law 

Chicago 

MISSOURI 

WE  KEPT  GRANDMOTHER 

Dear  Editors:  When  grandmother  en- 
tered our  childhood  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  household,  we  were  over- 
joyed. Her  coming  meant  more  warmth, 
love,  comfort — and,  selfish  little  fiends 
that  we  were,  more  service.  She  waa« 
there  to  find  our  mittens,  to  put  (pri-' 
vately)  the  extra  molasses  cooky  into  our 
lunch  boxes,  to  beam  proudly  when  we' 
pounded  out  The  Happy  Farmer  at  Miss  | 
Rebecca's  recital.  Grandmother  was  all 
approval,  all  sweetness.  We  adored  her. 

Satisfaction    prevailed    for  several 
years.  Then  something  happened. 

Not  only  were  we  adding  inches  to  our 
slat u res,  but  miles,  we  thought,  to  our 
miiiK.  We  were  beginning  to  keep  our 
milieus   where  they  belonged,  to  find 
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RAVIOLI ... 

delicious  bite-size  meat  pies 


This  is  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli.  Real  ravioli  made 
from  an  authentic  Italian  recipe.  Tender  macaroni 
pies  bursting  with  beef.  Simmered  in  meaty  tomato 
sauce.  Seasoned  with  the  Chef's  touch. 

So  much  tastier,  easier,  quicker  and  lots  thriftier 


than  the  frozen  kind.  Serve  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli 
for  lunch,  supper.  For  kids,  grown-ups. 

For  meatless  meals,  try  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Cheese 
Ravioli.  Try  Beef  Ravioli  in  the  2-serving  or  thrifty 
5-serving  size.  Only  about  15^  a  serving. 


>r  a  hearty,  satisfying  lunch  For  a  tempting  side  dish  serve 
rve  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  with 
th  a  tossed  salad.  your  favorite  meat. 


Enjoy  instant  hors  d'oeuvres — 
you  just  heat  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Ravioli  in  a  chafing  dish. 


- 


&0YARDH 

CHEESE 

Ravioli 

IN  SAUCE 


Everywhere  in  U.S.  and  Canada 


CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE  RAVIOLI 


A  meal  in  a  minute  with  the 


Chef's  touch  in  it. 
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For  the  pains  and  fever  of  Colds  and  Flu 
DOCTORS  RECOMMEND  ASPIRIN 


BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF! 


the  fastest,  most  gentle  to  the  stomach  relief  you  can  get  from  the  aches,  pains  and  fever  of  a  cold  or 


This  is  a  simple  fact:  in  private  conversations, 
in  magazine  articles,  in  newspapers  and  medi- 
cal journals,  doctors  and  public  health  officials 
have  repeatedly  recommended  one  thing  for 
painful  discomforts  and  fever  of  colds  and  flu. 
That  one  thing  is  aspirin.  Specifically,  aspirin. 

In  fact,  among  the  non-prescription  medicines 


doctors  carry  in  their  bags,  the  one  they  use 
the  most  is  aspirin. 

So  when  any  member  of  your  family  suffers 
the  painful  discomforts  and  fever  of  a  cold  or 
flu,  help  him  to  feel  better  fast  with  Bayer 
Aspirin,  preferred  by  more  millions  of  people 
than  any  other  brand  of  pain  reliever. 


BAYER 

ASPIRIN  * 

CHILDREN 


Now  children,  as  well  as  adults,  can  feel  better  fast  w  ith  Bayer  A| 
You  can  give  Flavored  Bayer  Aspirin  for  Children  with  your  dn 
blessing,  for  it's  the  exact  1 'A -grain  dosage  doctors  recommend. 
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FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED  BY  DOUBLEDAY'S  FAMOUS 
DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB!  NOT  3-NOT  4-BUT... 


Amy  Vanderbilt's  Everyday 
Etiquette.  Complete  modem 
guide  to  the  "correct  thing" 
en  all  social  occasions. 
Around  the  World  in  2000  Pic- 
lares.  See  the  uonders  of  $4 
lands  in  76S  pages  of  vivid 
photos  and  fascinating  text. 
The  Beards'  Htm  Basic  History 
if  the  U.  S. — New.  up-to-date 
nlilion  of  the  best  concise  his- 
tory of  our  country  ever  written' 
32  pages  of  photographs. 
Better  Vacations  tor  Your 
Money.  Money-sating  facts  and 
figures  on  hotels,  motels,  camp- 
ing, budgets,  prices,  trips, 
lolls,  etc.  89  illustrations. 
California  Street  —  Nivon 
Bosch.  The  scandals,  intrigues, 
affairs  of  swanky  Nob  Hill. 
New  hit  novel  by  the  author  of 
"Duel  in  the  Sun".  ** 
Gi/il  War  ia  Pictures.  Bsxil- 
inc  action  scenes  and  first- 
band  news  reports  portray  the 
War  at  home  and  on  all  fronts. 
Columbia- Viking  Desk  Ency- 
clopedia. Brand  new  edition:  2 
toIs.  Over  1.400  pages.  31.500 
articles,  new  maps  and  tables. 
For  reference  and  study. 
Complete  Book  of  Garden  Mag- 
ic. Revised  edition:  All  about 
planning,  planting  and  caring 
foe  your  garden.  1.000  pictures. 
The  Darkness  and  the  Dawn. 
Thomas  B.  Costain  at  his 
thrilling  best:  Meet  the  golden- 
haired  bride  of  Attila  the  lion 
— witness  the  most  astounding 
nuptial  scene  in  history*. 
Or.  Tom  Dooley's  3  Great 
Beaks  in  one.  including  "The 
Night  They  Burned  the  Moun- 
tain." Adventures  of  the  young 
doctor  in  jungle  hospitals. 
Family  Book  of  Home  Eater - 
laiaiaa.  452  pages  of  hostess 
ideas  for  parties,  dinners,  re- 
ceptions, showers,  barbecues — 
erery  special  occasion. 
Grimm  s  Fairy  Tales  ani 
Black  Beauty.  2  volume  set  of 
famed  children's  classics.  De- 
lightfully illustrated. 
Hammond's  Family  Reference 
Atlas.  Big  new  25^ -page  book 
carers  U.S..  Canada,  all  for- 
eign lands.  190  pages  of  color 
■ups.  Illustrated  geography. 
I  Kid  You  Not.  Jack  Paar  s 
sparkling  new  best- seller  about 
himself  tells  what  Paar  is 
really  like:  31  photographs. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  Bo:k 
of  Interior  Decoration.  Big 
«ew  lavish  guide  to  furniture, 
fabrics,  accessories,  etc.  216 
illustrations— 90  in  color. 


Life  of  Christ  —  Fulton  J 
Sheen.  The  story  of  Jesus 
brilliantly  re-told  by  a  great 
American  spiritual  leader 
The  Lincoln  Lords — Cameron 
Hawley.  New.  dramatic  best- 
seller about  big  business  and 
modern  marriage.  512  pages 
Mark  It  and  Strike  It— Steve 
Allen.  Candid  self-portrait  of 
the  famous  TV  star,  tilled  with 
show-biz  anecdotes  and  behind 
the  camera  stories.  Illustrated. 
Modern  Family  Cook  Book. 
Brand  new  edition:  1.250  re- 
cipes. 250  menus.  640  pages 
Up-to-date  freezing  section; 
Modem  Family  Health  Guide. 
Ed.  by  Dr.  Morris  Fisbbein. 
2  cob.  27  noted  specialists 
bring  you  up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 
medical  guidance.  1.000  pages 
The  Outline  of  History—  H.  G. 
Wells.  2  vols.  New  1961  edi- 
tion !  Over  1.000  pages.  200  maps 
and  pictures.  Whole  story  of 
man  from  earliest  times  to  now: 
Pilgrims  in  Paradise — Frank 
Slaughter's  exciting  new  novel: 
Puritan  righteousness  and  hu- 
man passions  whip  up  a  storm 
in  a  tropical  garden  of  Eden. 
Sewing  Made  Easy.  New  re- 
vised edition!  1.000  pictures 
and  text  cover  every  phase  of 
dressmaking  and  sewing. 
That  Certain  Something.  Ar- 
leae  Francis  reveals  the  secrets 
of  charm — that  elusive  tiling 
which  makes  you  far  more  at- 
tractive than  good  looks  alone. 
Thorndike-Barnhart  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary-  2  cols. 
Latest  edition — SO. 000  entries. 
700  illustrations.  896  pages. 
A  Treasury  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  29  of 
the  famous  detective's  most 
baffling  cases.  2  full  novels. 


NOTE:  The  Book  Club  editions  shown 

are  sometimes  reduced  in  size,  but 
texts  are  full  length— not  a  word  is  cut.' 

NEVER  before  have  you  seen  such  an  amazing 
offer  from  Doubleday's  famous  Dollar 
Book  Club!  Never  has  there  been  as  good  a  time 
to  become  a  member! 

•  Select  any  5  books  on  this  page  for  only  99 
cents.  Choose  from  best-selling  novels... big 
illustrated  books... even  2-volume  sets!  This 
is  your  introductory  package  when  you  join. 

•  Thereafter,  as  a  member,  you  will  be  offered 
each  month  a  variety  of  book  bargains  from 
which  to  choose.  Selections  are  exciting  new- 
novels,  costing  up  to  S3.95  each  in  publishers' 
editions,  yet  they  come  to  members  for  as 
little  as  SI.  Big  hits  by  Thomas  B.  Costain. 
Daphne  du  Maurier.  Frank  Yerby.  and  other 
top  authors  have  come  to  members  for  SI— a 
saving  of  up  to  75('c.  Occasional  extra-big 
volumes  are  offered  at  prices  slightly  above  SI. 

•  Alternate  selections  include  books  of  every 
kind  —  cook  books,  travel  books,  mysteries, 
classics,  homemaking  books— at  special  bar- 
gain prices  to  members  only.  An  attractive 
bonus  plan  offers  other  big  savings,  too. 

•  All  selections  are  new,  complete,  full-length, 
hard-bound  editions  for  Club  members. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW-JUST  THE  COUPON.  You  will  re- 
ceive at  once  your  5  introductory  books,  and  will  be 
billed  onlv  99  cents,  plus  shipping.  Doubleday  One 
Dollar  Book  Club,  Garden  City,  New  York 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON -SEND  NO  MONEY 


Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club 
Dept.  l-LH-2,  Garden  City.  New  York 

Send  me  at  once  the  5  books  checked  below  and  bill 
me  only  99c  FOR  ALL  5.  plus  a  small  shipping  charge. 
Also  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member. 

Include  my  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin  describing  the 
new  forthcoming  one-dollar  selections  and  alternate 
book  bargains  for  members.  I  need  buy  only  one  book 
a  month  out  of  at  least  14  offered  each  month.  I  mav 
resign  any  time  after  one  year  without  further  obli- 
gation. I  pay  only  SI  for  each  selection  or  alternate 
(plus  a  small  shipping  charge)  unless  I  choose  an 
extra-value  book  at  a  somewhat  higher  price. 

NO  RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted,  return  all 
books  in  7  days  and  membership  vriU  be  cancelled. 

Mr. 

Mrs  

*•'»  (Pleose  Priat) 


Ory. 


.Zone  Stole 


Offer  slightly  different  In  Canada.  Write  to  105  Bond  Street  Toronto  2  Resi- 
dents of  Alaska  ic  Hawaii  write  for  special  membership  arrangements.  D-411 

.   CHOOSE  ANY0FOR  99<  :   


Mod.  Fan.  Health  Guide — set  (7) 
Thorn  -Barn.  Dictionary — set  (91 
Life  of  Christ  121) 
Ciril  War  ia  Pictures  (231 
The  Lincoln  Lards  ( 39 1 
The  Darkness  and  the  Dawn  (49) 
Col.-Vik.  Encyclopedia — set  B 
The  Outline  of  History — set  [62] 
Around  World  in  Pictures  16?] 
I  Kid  Yea  Net  ITS) 
Modern  Family  Cook  Book  174) 
Mark  It  and  Strike  It  (78) 
Treasury  of  Sherlock  Holmes  (81) 
Dr.  Dooley's  3  Great  Books  (82) 
That  Certain  Something  (86) 


□  Amy  Vanderbilt  Etiquette  (90l 

□  Sewiog  Made  Easy  (95) 
ZL  Family  Book  of  Heme 

Entertaining  (110) 
3  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  and 
Black  Beaarty—  set  (113) 

□  Better  Vacations  for  Money  (11CI 
3  Pilgrims  in  Paradise  (1281 

Z2  Ladies'  Heme  Journal  Book  of 
Interior  Decoration  (138) 

□  Coma.  Bk.  of  Garden  Magic  1141 

□  Hammond  Family  Atlas  (1551 

□  California  Street  (217) 

□  Beards'  History  of  U.S.  (227) 


The  loveliest  ideas  about  you 

take  shape  at  Warner's! 


First  bra  with  seamless  elastic  net  around  each  cup— changes  with  you  every  day! 


'Tomorrow'  is  a  fitting  idea— adapts  itself  to  each  side  of  you,  individually! 


Warner's  fitting  answer  to  your  natural  bodv 
differences  is  new  Tomorrow',  the  bra  that  fits 
you  perf ectly  on  both  sides ! 

You  know  how  one  hand  differs  from  the  other 
...  or  one  shoulder?  Well,  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ferences can  cause  ordinary  bras  to  fit  on  one 
side,  yet  be  too  tight  or  too  loose  on  the  other. 
But  this  can't  happen  with  Warner's  Tomorrow'! 


The  airv  elastic  net  that  surrounds  each  cup 
expands  and  contracts  automatically,  so  your 
Tomorrow'  bra  adjusts  individually  to  each 
side.  What's  more,  as  your  body  changes  period- 


ically 


Warner's*  Tomorrow'  changes  with  you! 


So  get  the  bra  that's  always  exactly  like  you  . . . 
Tomorrow'  "!  Shown:  #2334,  best-seller  with 
cotton  cups,  plain  or  packaged,  white  or  black, 
$2.50.  Also  in  stitched  cup.  contour  cup.  elastic, 
long-line ...  11  styles  in  all.  In  Canada,  too. 


'TOMORROW  by  WARNER'S 

Newl  Warner  Wash!  Gi\es  professional  Hashing  care  to  girdles,  bras,  lingerie.  It's  Warner's  gentle-formula  cold  Hater  soap.  $1-50  for  10  or. 
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W  America's  12  Most  Famous  Artists 


Harold  Von  Schmidt 


George  Giusti 


^  We're  looking 
for  people  who 
like  to  draw 


Peter  Helck   Stevan  Dohanos 


If  you  like  to  draw,  America's  12  Most 
Famous  Artists  want  to  test  your  art  talent. 
We'd  like  to  help  you  find  out  whether  you 
can  be  trained  to  be  a  successful  money- 
making  artist. 

This  offer  is  part  of  a  program  we  began  ten 
years  ago.  We  found  that  many  men  and 
women  who  could  have  become  artists  — and 
should  have  become  artists  — never  did.  Most 
of  them  were  unsure  of  their  talent  and  had 
no  way  of  finding  out  whether  it  was  worth 
developing.  Others  who  were  convinced  they 
had  talent  simply  couldn't  get  topnotch  pro- 
fessional art  training  without  leaving  home 
or  giving  up  their  jobs. 

A  Plan  to  Help  Others 

We  decided  to  do  something  about  this.  We 
decided  to  make  it  possible  for  anyone,  any- 
where, who  likes  to  draw  — and  who  has  talent 
worth  developing  — to  get  the  training  he 
needs  to  become  an  artist.  Taking  time  off 
from  our  busy  art  careers,  we  pooled  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  art,  the  professional 
know-how,  and  the  priceless  trade  secrets 
which  we  ourselves  were  able  to  learn  only 
through  long  and  successful  experience. 

We  illustrated  this  knowledge  with  5,000 
special  drawings,  then  organized  it  into  a 
series  of  lessons  covering  every  aspect  of 
drawing  and  painting  .  .  .  lessons  that  anyone 
could  take  right  in  his  own  home  and  in  his 
spare  time.  Finally  — after  years  of  teaching— 
we  perfected  what  is  probably  the  most  per- 
sonal and  effective  method  ever  developed  for 
criticizing  a  student's  drawings  and  paintings. 

Our  program  of  art  training  is  now  well 
known  and  respected  all  over  America.  We 
have  helped  thousands  of  people  find  success 
in  art.  Here  are  just  a  few: 

Father  of  Three  Wins  New  Career 

Stanley  Bowen  of  Ohio  — a  married  man  with 
three  children,  unhappy  in  a  "no-future  job" 
—  began  studying  with  us,  evenings.  Now  he's 
earning  a  much  higher  salary  as  an  illustrator 
for  a  growing  art  studio.  And  his  family  sees 
a  happy,  secure  future  ahead. 

Elizabeth  Lincoln  now  teaches  art  classes 
in  her  own  home.  She's  building  a  tidy  nest 
egg  for  the  education  of  her  six  children. 

Paintings  Pay  for  House  Addition 

Virginia  Tootill  writes:  "The  sale  of  my  paint- 
ings has  paid  for  my  Course,  and  it's  building 
an  addition  to  the  house  for  our  new  baby." 

"Your  Course  has  been  the  difference  be- 
tween failure  and  success  for  me,"  writes 
Robert  Meecham  of  Ontario,  Canada.  "I've 
come  from  an  $18.00-a-week  apprenticeship  to 
where  I  now  own  my  own  house,  two  cars  and 
hold  stock  in  two  companies." 

When  Kathryn  Gorsuch  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  found  out  she  was  to  have  a  baby  —  she 
left  her  filing  job  at  an  aircraft  company  and 
studied  art  at  home  with  us.  By  the  time  the 


baby  was  seven  months  old,  she  went  back  to 
work  for  the  same  company  .  .  .  this  time  as  a 
well-paid  commercial  artist. 

A  Career  of  Her  Own 

"I  now  have  extra  money  for  trips  and  a  bank 
account  to  do  with  as  I  please,"  says  housewife 
Doris  Hagen.  "Without  your  Course,  I  would 
not  have  had  a  profession." 

No  More  Layoffs  for  Him 

"Considering  the  layoff  situation  in  my  former 
work,"  writes  Jack  Line,  "I  can  thank  you 
that  I'm  working  at  all." 

Eric  Ericson  worked  in  a  garage  while  he 
studied  at  night  with  us.  Today  he's  a  success- 
ful advertising  artist,  earns  seven  times  as 
much  .  .  .  and  is  having  a  new  home  built  for 
his  family. 

More  Home-Town  Success  Stories 

Ron  Atkins  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  "fed  up 
with  being  a  paint  salesman"  used  our  train- 
ing to  become  a  top  commercial  artist.  Former 
clerk  John  Whitaker  of  Memphis  now  draws 
a  daily  newspaper  cartoon.  Wanda  Pickulski 
of  Rexford,  N.Y.,  was  able  to  give  up  a  dull 
typing  job  to  become  fashion  artist  for  a  local 
department  store.  Bob  Cleveland  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  left  a  "no-future"  drafting  job, 
now  owns  his  own  art  studio.  Alice  Whitlach, 
a  great-grandmother,  recently  had  a  local 
"one-man"  show,  sold  32  of  her  water  colors 
and  five  oil  paintings. 

Send  for  Famous  Artists  Talent  Test 

To  find  other  men  and  women  with  talent 
worth  developing,  we  have  created  a  special 
12-page  Art  Talent  Test.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple formerly  paid  $1  for  this  test.  But  now 
our  School  offers  it  free  and  will  grade  it  free. 
People  who  reveal  talent  through  this  test  are 
eligible  for  professional  training  by  the  School 
.  .  .  right  in  their  own  homes. 

If  you  like  to  draw  and  want  to  know  if  you 
have  talent  worth  developing  — mail  the  cou- 
pon today.  The  test  will  be  mailed  to  you 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Famous  Artists  Schools 

Studio   5315,  Westport,  Conn. 

j  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I  have  art  talent 
!  worth  developing.  Please  send  me,  without 
I  obligation,  your  Famous  Artists  Talent  Test. 


j  Mr. 

I  Mrs.  

|  Miss 

Address. 


(please  print) 


.Age. 


I 
I 

j  City. 


.  Zone. 


.State. 


J  County  

I    Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission, 

(National  Home  Study  Council,  Wash.,  D.  C, 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency. 


"Oh  boy— peanut  butter  and 
jelly  waffles!  What  a  wonder- 
ful Mom  we've  got!"  Shake  up 

IAunt  Jemima  waffle  batter  accord- 
ing to  package  directions;  pourand 
bake  golden  brown.  While  still  hot 
"t  on  griddle,  spread  with  peanut 
butter,  and  top  with  dabs  of  jelly. 


Even  if  you  started  lunch  30  minutes  early  and 

made  your  own  waffles,  you  still  couldn't  get 
them  any  crisper  or  more  tender  than  the 

delicious  Aunt  Jemima  kind. 
They're  made  from  an  exclusiv< 
blend  of  flours  for 
extra  flavor  and  lightness. 


*        Pancake  1 


TRY  ALL  THREE  KINDS 


1  Butt^A^vuXie, 
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THE 

LONELIEST 

MAN 

IN  THE 

W  HITE  HOUSE 

Bv  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


One  hundred  vears  ago.  on  February  23.  1861.  a  dark- 
ened train,  its  locomotive  drawing  a  single  carriage, 
drew  into  the  Washington  station  at  dawn  and  from  it 
alighted  an  immensely  tall,  gaunt  figure  in  rumpled 
broadcloth,  attended  by  a  single  companion.  No  crowd 
was  there  to  greet  him.  It  was  the  President-elect.  His 
name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  had  left  his  home  in  Springfield.  Illinois,  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  moving  through  city  after  city  where  he  had  been 
greeted  with  flags,  bunting,  bands  and  cheers.  But  in 
Philadelphia  he  had  been  informed  from  two  sources — 
the  railroad  detective  Pinkerton  and  via  an  emissary  of 
Seward,  who  was  to  become  his  Secretary  of  State  in 
Washington — that  a  plot  had  been  uncovered  to  assas- 
sinate him  before  he  reached  \^  ashington.  and  that  it 
was  essential  to  skip  the  stop  in  Baltimore  which  he 
had  planned. 

Lincoln  was  aware  of  the  hatred  of  him  that  raged 
in  the  South  and — for  different  reasons — in  the  North 
as  well.  That  thousands  might  wish  and  even  conspire  to 
remove  him  was  obvious.  In  a  four-cornered  election, 
competing  against  Douglas.  Breckinridge  and  Bell,  he 
had  won  180  electoral  votes  against  123  for  the  other 
candidates:  4.700.000  people  had  voted,  a  large  turnout 
of  the  qualified  electorate,  which  excluded  the  whole 
female  population  and  many  unnaturalized  immigrants 
in  a  country  that  then  numbered  some  30.000.000.  But 
Lincoln  had  fallen  nearly  a  million  short  of  a  popular 
majoritv.  He  had  majorities  only  in  17  of  the  19  free 
(nonslavery)  states  of  the  North,  in  a  nation  of  34 
states.  In  10  states  of  the  South  he  had  not  received  one 
single  popular  vote,  nor  had  he  carried  a  single  border 


The  quality  of  tenderness  in 
Lawrence  Beall  Smith's  drawing  of 
a  young  girl  has  won  him  special  renown  in 
children's  portraiture.  His  artistic  credits 
include  covering  the  Normandy  invasion  during 
W  orld  War  II  as  an  artist-correspondent. 


state.  For  the  first  time  in  American  historv  its  voters 
had  elected  a  purely  sectional  President  whose  deepest 
passion  and  fondest  hope  were  that  sectionalism  should 
pass  away. 

He  was  well  aware  of  this  and  it  made  him  somber. 
Throughout  his  entire  Administration  he  was  to  be 
plagued  with  threats  of  assassination,  and  even  open 
calls  tor  it,  and  although  he  brushed  them  aside,  thev 
troubled  his  dreams.  But  now,  in  Philadelphia,  the  evi- 
dence from  two  unrelated  sources  was  too  convincing  to 
be  ignored.  Therefore  he  slipped  covertlv  into  the  capital, 
and  went  in  an  unnoticed  carriage  to  the  Willard  Hotel. 
There,  where  he  had  not  been  expected  on  that  dav  or 
at  that  hour,  he  was  not  recognized  and  there  was  delav 
in  giving  him  his  suite. 

He  was  not.  as  a  sensational  newsman  later  reported 
without  a  vestige  of  truth,  disguised  beyond  recognition. 
He  was  wearing  the  black  broadcloth  of  his  accustomed 
habit,  doubtless  crumpled  as  it  usually  was,  for  the  man 
who  had  spent  twenty  and  more  years  of  his  life  as  a 
barefoot  boy  in  the  rough-and-readv  apparel  of  a  frontiers- 
man always  felt  discomfort  in  citv  clothes.  A  collar  re- 
stricted his  strong  if  string}-  throat,  and  once,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech,  he  had  torn  off  his  tie.  The  wrists 
that  had  wielded  an  ax  resented  cuffs,  and  he  dreaded 
every  pair  of  shoes  not  yet  "broken  in."  But  as  President 
he  dressed  as  did  other  statesmen  of  the  times:  there 
was  enough  trouble  or  malicious  talk  of  him  in  and  out 
of  his  own  party  not  to  add  to  it  by  eccentricities  of 
clothing. 

His  lonely  arrival  in  Washington  seems  symbolic  of  his 
whole  tortured  Administration.  He  had  warm  and  devoted 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURM 


CHILDREN  LOVE 

DOUBLGLO 

VALENTINES 


420  SUGAR* SPICE 

VALENTINES 


.VALENTINES 


"SUGAR  'N  SPICE"  Valen- 
tines. Gay  cards!  Candy- 
flavored  envelope  flaps!  A 
sweet  treat  for  the  children. 
Box  of  42  for  594 

"ROUND  THE  WORLD"  Val- 
entines. Youngsters,  take  a 
trip!  See  far-away  places 
and  picturesque  costumes. 
Box  of  32  for  39* 

"KING  SIZE"  Valentines. 
Economy  assortment  of  big 
cards,  alive  with  gay  colors! 
Box  of  25  for  29* 

AND  MORE  TOP  VALUE  ASSORTMENTS. 


PAPER  NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
STAMFORD,  CONN  AND  TORONTO,  ONT. 


friends  who  never  doubted  him  from  first  to 
last,  but  in  the  retrospect  of  what  is  now  a 
century  he  emerges  as  the  loneliest  man  who 
ever  sat  in  the  White  House. 

He  was  fated  to  lead  a  war  that  was  to 
engage  passions  and  hatreds  the  like  of  which 
this  nation  had  never  seen  before  or  has  since, 
yet  from  first  to  last  he  stood,  somehow,  above 
and  beyond  its  battles,  and  entirely  outside  its 
hatreds.  His  mind,  as  we,  removed  from  those 
passions,  can  now  see  and  evaluate,  was  reli- 
gious, metaphysical  and  often  mystical.  He  had 
the  righteousness  of  one  of  the  thunderous  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  the  forgiving  charity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  What  he  totally  lacked  was 
the  self-righteousness  of  the  Northern  aboli- 
tionists and  the  Southern  extremists  alike.  He 
never  joined  a  church  or  avowed  a  creed,  but 
his  words,  spoken  publicly  and  privately,  are 
testimony  to  a  faith  too  deep,  perhaps,  for 
creed.  Christ  Himself  had  left  none. 

Such  a  mind  and  soul  is  very  rare  and  ever 
lonely,  ever  misunderstood,  never  more  so 
than  in  the  brawls,  greeds,  ambitions,  corrup- 
tions and  battles  of  politics  into  the  very 
vortex  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  plunged. 

He  spent  the  Saturday  of  his  arrival  in  con- 
ferences with  men  he  had  already  chosen  for 
his  Cabinet  and  dined  quietly  at  his  home 
with  William  Seward,  about  to  be  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  From  Western  New  York, 
Seward  had  been  twice  governor  of  that  state, 
and  was,  in  1861,  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  had 
himself  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
that  Lincoln  won  but,  failing  to  receive  it, 
gave  his  hearty  and  sincere  support  to  Lincoln. 
Without  further  ambition  for  himself,  he  was 
to  be  Lincoln's  stanchcst  and  most  unswerv- 
ing supporter  in  the  Cabinet,  and  at  times  his 
only  one. 

On  Sunday,  February  24,  Lincoln  accom- 
panied Seward  to  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
where  he  was  seated  in  Pew  No.  I,  near  the 
altar.  Again  nobody  except  the  usher  recog- 
nized him.  nor  was  the  rector,  Dr.  Smith  Pyne, 
aware  of  his  presence. 

After  the  service,  Dr.  Pyne  was  introduced 
to  the  stranger,  and  noted  his  impression  in  a 
diary:  ".  .  .  in  plain  black  clothes  with  black 
whiskers  and  hair  well-trimmed  who,  some 
of  the  ladies  in  the  congregation  pronounced 
(when  they,  too,  had  learned  who  he  was),  was 
almost  good-looking." 

Lincoln  himself  would  have  rejected  the 
tribute  to  his  looks  even  with  the  qualification. 
The  loneliest  President  was  also  the  homeliest, 
though  the  face,  in  its  strange  mixture  of 
humor  and  melancholy,  was  unforgettable. 

He  was  old  for  his  age.  In  the  most  touching 
of  his  addresses,  the  impromptu  farewell  to 
the  people  of  Springfield,  twelve  days  before 
he  arrived  in  Washington,  speaking  as  a 
townsman  to  his  neighbors,  he  had  said  that 
here  he  had  "grown  old."  He  had  become  52 
on  February  12,  the  day  after  that  speech, 
the  prime  of  life  even  in  those  times. 

Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  ten 
days  after  his  strange  arrival  in  Washington. 
There  was  then  in  the  capital  a  young  man  in 
his  early  twenties  who  was  searching  for  an 
education,  and  was  to  seek  it  all  his  life.  His 
grandfather  and  his  great-grandfather  had 
been  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  His  name 
was  Henry  Adams. 

Just  then  his  "education"  consisted  in  being 
secretary  to  his  father,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
Neither  young  Adams  nor  his  father  was  to 
remain  long  in  Washington,  for  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  was  immediately  to  be  appointed 
minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  and  take 
his  son  and  private  secretary  with  him.  There 
the  inconspicuous  Henry  Adams  was  suffi- 
ciently to  expand  his  education  in  British  and 
international  politics  as  to  observe  the  in- 
credible blindness  and  stupidity  of  eminent 
statesmen  and  divorce  himself  from  politics 
and  power  for  life.  He  was  to  become  an 
eminent  American  historian  and  man  of  let- 
ters, leaving  in  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 
what  is  now  recognized  as  an  American  classic: 

He  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  but  once;  at  the  melan- 
choly function  called  an  Inaugural  Ball.  Of 
course,  he  looked  anxiously  for  a  sign  of  char- 
acter. He  saw  a  long,  awkward  figure;  a  plain, 
ploughed  face;  a  mind,  absent  in  part,  and  in 
part  evidently  worried  by  white  kid  gloves;  fea- 


tures that  expressed  neither  self-satisfaction  nor 
any  other  familiar  Americanism,  but  rather  the 
same  painful  sense  of  becoming  educated  and  of 
needing  education  that  tormented  a  private  sec- 
retary, above  all  a  lack  of  apparent  force.  Any 
private  secretary  in  the  least  fit  for  his  business 
would  have  thought,  as  Adams  did,  that  no  man 
living  needed  so  much  education  as  the  new 
President  but  that  all  the  education  he  could  get 
would  not  be  enough.* 

The  young  man  was  in  error.  Before  Lincoln 
had  reached  Washington,  with  Buchanan  still 
in  the  White  House,  South  Carolina  had 
seceded  from  the  Union  (with  Federal  Fort 
Sumter  still  holding  out,  within  the  island  of  a 
severed  and  independent  state),  and  Buchanan, 
though  formally  protesting,  had  done  nothing. 
Within  less  than  six  weeks  of  Lincoln's  inau- 
guration, seven  states  had  followed  South 
Carolina,  with  three  more  soon  to  follow — 
nearly  one  third  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Lincoln's  election  pledge  was  to  save  the 
Union,  hopefully  without  war,  with  or  without 
slavery  where  it  was  already  established,  and 
to  prevent  its  spread  into  nonslave  states  and 
the  territories.  These  stretched  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  (then  the  only  West  Coast 
states)  to  Kansas.  Settlers  were  moving  into 
them  attracted  by  free  or  cheap  land,  but  wars 
with  the  Indians  were  still  going  on.  Fewer 
than  three  generations  had  passed  since  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union"  and  now,  of  the  original  thir- 
teen founding  states,  two  had  seceded  and 
three  more  were  swiftly  to  follow,  including 
Virginia,  "mother  of  Presidents."  The  ques- 
tion confronting  the  new  and  untried  Pres- 
ident seemed  not  how  to  save  the  Union  but 
whether  there  would  be  any  Union  to  save. 

I  incoln  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  had 
said  in  Springfield,  "1  now  leave,  not  knowing 
when,  or  whether  ever,  I  may  return" — again 
the  sense  and  implication  of  doom — "with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  on  Washington." 

That  any  man,  and  Lincoln  in  particular, 
would  be  equal  to  the  task  in  a  moment  of 
such  advanced  disintegration  and  certain  war 
if  it  were  to  be  stopped,  might  be  questioned 
by  a  thoughtful  mind.  Lincoln  was  a  shrewd 
and  astute  politician,  as  every  American  Pres- 
ident must  be.  He  had  served  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  and,  some  years  before,  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  but  had  not  sought  re-election  in 
either  case.  With  a  growing  law  practice,  he 
had  seemed  disposed  to  retire  from  political 
life.  When  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820 
was  replaced  in  1854  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  sponsored  by  Stephen  Douglas,  Lincoln 
was  drawn  back  into  national  politics.  The 
Compromise,  an  agreement  between  pro-  and 
anti-slavery  members  of  Congress,  had  ad- 
mitted Missouri,  a  slave  state,  to  the  Union, 
but  had  forever  prohibited  slavery  elsewhere 
north  of  the  line  36°  30'.  This  had  been  over- 
thrown by  Douglas's  bill  laying  the  Western 

*  Adams,  Henry:  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams, 
Modern  Library  Edition,  pp.  106-07. 


territories  wide  open  to  the  extension  of  slaj 
ery.  Lincoln  plunged  into  the  fray  in  his  c 
bates  with  Douglas,  which  made  him  for  i 
first  time  a  national  figure  and  largely  cq 
tributed  to  his  nomination. 

In  the  days  when  oratory  was  a  practio 
art  taught  and  developed  in  every  school,  Li 
coin,  no  master  of  it,  had  revealed  in  th^ 
debates  a  new  platform  manner.  In  figu 
awkward  and  ungainly,  his  voice  high  ai 
rasping  rather  than  pleasant  and  modulatt 
he  was  trenchant  and  direct,  cutting  his  arg 
ments  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  felli 
his  opponent  as  an  experienced  woodsm 
fells  a  tree.  Often  he  clinched  his  argumet 
with  humorous  stories,  usually  of  the  crack 
barrel  variety,  in  which  was  embodied  coi 
mon  sense.  On  the  platform  with  him,  no  o 
could  carry  water  on  both  shoulders, 
would  rephrase  his  opponent's  argument! 
translate  it  into  its  real  meaning  in  wonl 
child  could  understand,  and  that  would  oft 
send  an  audience  into  delighted  laughter, 
avoided  the  conventional  peroration.  When 
had  finished,  he  would  stop. 


Ai 


.11  this  appears  today  as  extraordinary 
"modern."  The  classic  example  is  the  Gett] 
burg  Address,  a  three-minute  speech,  folio 
ing  the  address  of  Edward  Everett,  speaker 
the  day.  Most  of  the  press  passed  it  over,  ! 
there  were  a  few  exceptions,  men  who  rec< 
nized  it  as  an  immortal  statement  and  a  nx 
terpiece  of  style.  Today  only  a  history  scho 
would  read  Mr.  Everett's  speech,  while  ev< 
American  school  child  knows  Mr.  Lincof 
words  by  heart.  (Or  does  he,  any  more?) 

But  the  man  in  the  White  House  was  pa 
fully  conscious  of  his  own  inadequacy, 
knew  the  limits  of  his  education  and  had 
pride  in  being  "a  self-taught  man."  His  font 
schooling  had  been  limited  to  a  few  sessk 
in  a  one-room  backwoods  school,  where, 
his  own  words,  he  had  "learned  to  read  a 
write  and  cypher  to  the  rule  of  three." 
knowledge  of  his  own  country  was  limit 
and  of  the  South  in  particular.  He  had 
countered  slavery  only  twice,  when  he  v 
nineteen,  in  taking  a  barge  cargo  down 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  for  a  fee. 
Administration  would  have  to  deal  with  f 
eign  nations,  the  chief  of  which  were  glee 
rather  than  otherwise  at  the  breakup  of 
incipiently  too  powerful  United  States,  a 
Lincoln  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
plomacy.  Great  Britain,  which  had  abolish, 
slavery  in  the  empire  years  before,  came  to 
very  brink  of  recognizing  the  Confederacy 
a  new  American  "nation."  The  France 
Napoleon  III  forgot  Lafayette  and  saw  a 
took  the  opportunity  to  put  Maximilian 
the  throne  of  Mexico.  Some  of  Lincol 
counselors  advised  war  as  a  means  of 
uniting  the  dissolved  Union;  Lincoln,  alw: 
for  one  thing  at  a  time,  refused  it. 

The  man  who  was  to  call  up  the  mighti 
armies  this  country  had  ever  mustered  r 
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Ask 
Any 
Woman 

By  MARCELENE  COX 


During  dinner  at  the  club,  the  following  words  wrangled  out  in  a  moment  of 
silence,  to  shock  persons  at  nearby  tables:  "I  get  along  with  people  better  than 
you  do  because  I've  been  divorced  only  twice  and  you've  been  divorced  four 
times." 

Perhaps  lite  nurd  "hem"  stands  for  Waffled.  Egotistic,  Antisocial  and  Talk. 

( Ihildren,  like  plants,  should  be  cultivated  only  to  a  depth  necessary  to  desti<>\ 
weeds,  as  deeper  probing  is  likeh  to  injure  tender  roots. 

The  busiest  neighbor  in  our  block  never  is  too  busy  to  stop  for  a  moment  s  visit 
over  it  tup  of  coffee  and  ash.  "lion  have  you  licei!  .""  .  .  .  "II  hat  are  your  plans 
I  or  the  day:1 

Uohlen  Ruler:  the  \ardstick  l>\  which  a  child  is  raised  well. 


Safe,  unbreakable  Pure-Pak  cartons  make  milk  safe  for  small  hands  to  handle 


Smash 


)RDER  PEACE  OF  MIND  WITH  YOUR  MILK-IN  SHATTERPROOF  PURE-PAK  CARTONS 

Clip  this  coupon  now — leave  it  for  your  milkman — and  get 
milk  in  Pure-Pak  cartons  on  your  very  next  delivery 


/ERY  CARTON  IS  A  PITCHER-Just  fold 
ut  the  clean-pouring  spout.  No  more 
rips  or  dribbles. 


TOSS  BOTTLE  WASHING  AWAY— No  more 
clutter  or  clatter  of  empties.  Pure-Pak 
cartons  are  used  only  once  by  you! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUH 


What  do  DOCTORS  do  for 

TENSMftVODS 
BEMCHES? 

A  SURVEY  SHOWS  3  OUT  OF  4  DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  AN  AC  IN 


To  obtain  fast  relief  from  |>ain  of  headache, 
neuritis  or  neuralgia  — why  not  take  what 
3  out  of  1  doctors  recommend— the  ingredients 
in  Anacin ! 

Anacin  gives  a  better  total  effect  in  pain  relief 
than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin.  Mere 
is  why.  Mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with 
buffering  contains  only  one  pain  reliever 
and  no  special  medication  to  relax  nervous 
tension.  But  Anacin  is  a  combination  of 
medically  proven  ingredients,  including  spe- 
cial medication,  which  relieves  pain  incred- 
ibly fast,  also  relaxes  nervous  tension  and 
releases  painful  pressure  on  nerves.  Anacin 
Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a  smoother 
action  and  do  not  irritate  or  upset  the 
stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


Better  than  aspirin  or 
aspirin  with  buffering 

for  TENSION 

HEADACHES 


ANACIN 

ANALOIIIC  TABLITI  ^* 


FAST  RAIN  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Most  headaches  are  caused  by  ten- 
sion that  presses  on  nerves.  Anacin 
contains  special  medication  that  re- 
lieves pain  fast,  relaxes  tension  and 
releases  pressure.  This  special  medica- 
tion is  not  obtainable  in  aspirin  or  any 
buffered  aspirin.  That's  why  Anacin 
gives  more  complete  pain  relief. 

Largest  Selling 

PA  I  N 
RELIEVER 
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never  fought  in  any  war,  and  knew  nothing  of 
military  strategy.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of 
War,  often  gave  orders  without  consulting 
him,  some  of  which  he  countermanded.  Am- 
bitious generals,  many  with  political  aspira- 
tions, were  at  loggerheads  with  one  another, 
refusing  to  come  to  one  another's  aid  when 
it  would  have  been  possible,  even  easy,  to 
have  done  so.  The  first  great  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  fought  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  was 
an  unmitigated  defeat,  although  McClellan's 
Army  of  the  Potomac  vastly  outnumbered  and 
surpassed  the  Rebels  in  men  and  equipment, 
and  nothing  but  defeats  followed  until,  at  last, 
Grant,  called  to  organize  what  looked  like  a 
lost  cause,  replaced  generals,  called  in  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan,  and  at  long  last  created  a 
common  strategy,  an  offensive  plan,  and  a 
co-ordinated  invasion  of  Rebel  territory  which 
captured  Vicksburg,  took  control  of  the  whole 
Mississippi,  and  began  to  turn  the  tide  of 
the  war. 

Charles  Sumner,  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, born  to  wealth  and  social  position,  had, 
during  the  whole  of  1860,  fulminated  week 
after  week  against  the  slave-holding  South, 
gathering  together  every  instance  he  could  find 
of  Southern  violence  and  passion  and,  almost 
with  lascivious  satisfaction,  dwelt  upon  the 
sexual  relations  between  white  men  and  Negro 
women. 

Sumner,  active  in  antiwar  movements  all 
his  life,  had  said  that  there  was  no  honor- 
able war  and  no  dishonorable  peace.  Now  he 
was  contributing  as  much  as  any  individual 
to  make  war  irrepressible,  and  would,  when 
the  war  was  over,  with  his  dreadful  zeal  for 
punishment,  join  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  sup- 
porting the  Reconstruction  era  that  made 
peace  neither  honorable  nor  real,  and  more 
than  the  war  itself  or  the  freeing  of  the  slaves 
has  alienated  South  and  North  to  this  day. 

Lincoln  alone,  concerning  himself  with  the 
question  of  guilt,  concluded  that  since  God 
had  visited  upon  both  North  and  South  this 
terrible  war,  neither  could  be  guiltless — and  so 
expressed  himself  in  the  great,  brief  Second 
Inaugural  Address. 

Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  finance  or  eco- 
nomics and,  like  most  men  who  have  known 
poverty,  was  prudent  of  money.  But  money  is 
the  sinews  of  war.  Chase,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  financing  it  with  the  printing 
press,  rolling  out  greenbacks.  The  rich  of  the 
North  and  all  who  could  lay  hands  on  it 
hoarded  gold;  the  cost  of  living  went  soaring, 
workers  struck,  and,  as  always,  there  were 
mean  men,  groveling  after  money,  to  exploit  a 
great  emergency  to  their  gain. 

The  country  lawyer,  sitting  at  the  helm  of  a 
careening  ship  of  state  beset  by  a  cyclone  of 
wild  winds,  was  aware  of  everything,  speaking 
little,  realizing  the  limits  of  what  he  could  do, 
but  keeping  the  ship  afloat  and  eventually 
bringing  it  into  port,  broken  and  battered, 
barnacled  with  scoundrels  and  infested  with 
the  rats  of  politics.  Sometimes  he  had  been 
excoriated  by  nearly  everybody,  and  at  all 
times  by  some.  He  had  sought  relief  and  gusts 
of-  laughter  in  the  jokes  of  current  humorists, 
especially  Nasby  and  Artemus  Ward,  whose 
dry,  ironic  wit  was  so  like  his  own — "wasting 
his  time  reading  jokes,"  sophisticated  people 
would  sniff.  He  had  sought  consolation  in 
solitary  prayer. 

The  Union  was  saved,  the  battle  flags  were 
furled,  banners  flew,  bands  played,  crowds 
cheered — and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  na- 
tional and  world  hero. 

Through  all  the  lonely  agony,  he  had  had, 
except  for  a  few  devoted  friends,  but  one  real 
ally.  That  ally  was  the  people,  that  indefinable 
entity,  bound  to  him  by  an  almost  mystical 
faith  in  his  humanity  and  his  goodness— faith 
in  the  man  who  would  never  admit  that  he 
knew  all  the  boundaries  that  lay  between  right 
and  wrong. 

Then  the  doom  he  had  anticipated  on  leav- 
ing Springfield  struck.  Again  irony!  The  flam- 
boyant actor  who  shot  him  while  he  was 
relaxing  in  Ford's  Theater,  always  unbalanced 
and  definitely  crazed  when  drunk  as  he  usually 
was,  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  the  South. 
He  seems  in  have  appeared  oul  of  nowhere, 
having  cast  himself  for  a  leading  role  on  the 


world  stage  in  a  melodrama  of  his  own  des 
somehow  as  cheap  as  it  was  dreadful. 

America  and  mankind  simply  burst 
tears.  Intimate,  personal  tears,  the  tear 
those  who  have  lost  a  father,  a  close  lifet 
friend.  Even  in  the  South  men  wept, 
rightly  so,  knowing  or  feeling  that  the  bro 
and  ravaged  South  had  lost  the  one  No 
erner  who  would  have  rushed  to  bind  up 
wounds,  the  man  of  infinite  compassi 
"with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
all." 

The  loneliest  man  would  never  be  lo 
in  history.  He  would  live  as  long  as  Ame 
should  live,  not  like  Washington,  first  in 
nor  first  in  peace,  which  he  could  not  m 
from  his  grave,  but  first  in  the  hearts  of 
countrymen. 

And  not  only  of  his  countrymen.  ^ 
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YEARS 
AGO 

IN  THE 
JOURNAL 


Maude  Adams  played  a  male  part  in  . 
Broadway  show,  Chantecler,  in  February 
1911,  when  little  girls  in  black  velvet 
coats  carried  muffs  of  white  rabbit  fur 
lined  with  rose  velvet.  Everyone  was 
discussing  Jane  Addams'  Twenty  i  eari 
at  Hull  House,  and  napkin  rings  at  the 
dinner  table  were  going  out  of  style. 

"Rats  anil  puffs  in  the  hair  are  shams 
which  result  in  a  loss  of  respect  for 
women,"  believes  Editor  liok  in  the 
February,  1911,  Journal. 

"Sarah:  Building  a  lire  with  kerosene  i 
done  by  hundreds  of  sensible  women 
every  day,  and  a  most  dangerous  pro-l 
ceeding  it  is." 

"I  ery  few  farmhouses  have  bathrooms,"l 
says  the  Journal,  "yet  $25  or  $50  will  in-\ 
stall  an  indoor  toilet  and  forever  stop  the\ 
exposure  of  members  of  the  family — often  \ 
when  in  ill  health — to  the  rain,  sleet,  snowl 
or  wind  through  the  six  or  seven  bitter 
months  of  each  Northern  year." 

"A  flatiron  with  alcohol  burner  attached 
eliminates  frequent  steps  from  the  iron- 
ing board  to  the  stove  and  doesn't  crowd 
the  top  of  the  stove  with  a  lot  of  irons 
which  are  a  hindrance  in  getting  meals." 

"To  reduce  superfluous  fat  you  must  diet\ 
and  tvork,"  advises  Dr.  Emma  If  alker.  I 
"A  daily  walk  of  five  miles  would  not  be\ 

excessive." 

"All-wool  reversible  rugs  of  rich  luster  I 
made  in  Scotland  cost  S3  a  square  yard.  I 
The  demand  for  wicker  furniture  is 
steadily    increasing.     The  hourglass 
wicker  chair  is  $5.50;  the  Norfolk,  with  I 
its   broad  arms,  §4.50;   and  the  St.  I 
George,  useful  when  sewing  on  account 
of  its  two  deep  side  pockets,  is  also  f  1.50. 

"Delightful  are  the  new,  soft,  supple  silks 
for  dressy  wear  in  fuchsia  pink,  melon, 
peach,  cornflower  blue,  parsley,  thyme  and 
elair  de  lune,  a  silvery,  moonlight  blue.'" 

"A  four-inch  crushed  blue  ribbon 
trimmed  with  tiny  pink  satin  roses 
look*  pretty  drawn  Grecian  Hlyle  around 
the  head."' 

"Dining-room  hot-water  radiators  mine 
with  compartments  for  warming  [dates." 


now! 
from 
California 
comes 
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SUNLIT  LOOK 
CREME  PUFF 

by_ 

max  Factor 

You  get  a  wonderfully  warm  new 
sunlit  look  with  Greme  Puff,  the 
compact  make-up  from  California. 
For  Max  Factor  makes  it  with 
millions  of  tiny  light-diffusers 
that  soften  the  light.  Also, 
millions  of  tiny  light  reflectors 
that  give  off  a  special  glow. 
The  result. . .a  warm  radiance . . . 
a  soft  beauty... the  Sunlit  Look! 

And  Greme  Puff  is  complexion- 
balanced;  it  actually  flatters 
complexions  from  pale  to  ruddy. 
In  12  lovely  shades-each  with 
the  Sunlit  Look.  Greme  Puff 
now  comes  in  relillable  Case-Mate 
compacts  in  a  wide  choice  of 
designer  colors,  from  $1.35  to 
$5.50.  Refills  $1.00. 

"CORAL  SUN"  LIPSTICK  BY  MAX  FACTOR -DRESS  BY  JAX'©1961,  MAX  FACTOR  &  CO. 
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LADIES'  1IIIMI   Jul  KM 


Dad,  how  come  you  have 
to  work  to  get  money?" 


"Do  little  sisters  cost  as 
much  as  boys?" 


"All  that  for  a  haircut  ? ; 
_  I  cut  Jimmy's  free ! " 


"Gee  dad,  if  everything  costs  money,  what  would  we  do  without  you  ?' 


Could  you  give  your  own  child  a  confident  answer  to  that  question?  Or  do  you  wonder 
yourself  how  your  family  would  get  along  without  a  father?  Life  insurance,  of  course,  was 
developed  to  help  solve  this  very  problem.  And  modern  policies  make  it  possible  for  almost 
any  man  to  give  his  wife  and  children  the  basic  financial  protection  they  need. 

Ask  your  New  York  Life  Agent.  He  knows  the  problems  a  father  faces.  He  has  been  well 
trained  for  his  career  as  a  life  underwriter,  and  he  works  full-time  representing  New  York 
Life.  You'll  find  him  truly  interested  in  providing  you  with  the  kind  of  life  insurance  you 
really  want  and  need — and  can  afford.  You'll  be  surprised  how  many  of  your  family's 
future  problems  he  can  help  you  solve.  Call  him  at  the  New  York  Life  office  nearest  you, 
or  write:  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
(In  Canada:  443  University  Avenue,  Toronto  2,  Ontario.) 


New  York  Life 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


,S  A  OOOO 


WAN 


I. IFF.  INSURANCE 


CKnl  I-  INSURANCE 


ANNUITIES 


ACCIDF.VI   *  SICKNESS  INSURANCE 


I'l  NSM  IN  I'l  \N- 


ARY.  I I 
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MIFiOT  MILLS 


rhere  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a  trusted  physician, 
)Ut  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In  this  series,  Tell  Me,  Doctor,  Doctor 
v'hauHler  will  discuss  some  of  the  prohlems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
eaders.  The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  which  are  used  are  fictitious. 


"Dr.  Warden  wants 
to  operate  on  my 
tipped-back  uterus, 
maybe  remove  it. 
Dr.  U  hi  I  son  says 
I  don't  need  an  operation. 
I  want  you  to  decide 
between  them,  Doctor 


Tell 

Me, 
Doctor 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


I  m  afraid  you  will  think  I  am  one  of  those  women  who  run  from  one 
doctor  to  another,"  Mrs.  Gregory  began  apologetically. 

"I  doubt  that,"  the  doctor  said  pleasantly.  "At  any  rate,  I  will  suspend 
judgment  until  I  learn  why  you're  here."  He  glanced  al  the  slip  ol  paper 
his  secretary  had  placed  on  his  desk.  "I  see  you  are  thirty-three,  you  have 
had  two  health v  children  following  an  initial  miscarriage,  you  want  my 
opinion  about  an  operation.  Now  suppose  you  tell  me  the  rest  of  it." 

"All  I  knew  was  that  I  had  a  backache — w  hen  this  operation  idea  came 
up,  that  is,"  Mrs.  Gregory  said,  leaning  forward  tensely  in  her  chair.  "Dr. 
Whitson  —  he's  my  regular  phvsican — has  been  treating  me  for  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  drag  on  and  on.  A  friend  told  me  about  Dr.  Worden,  the  sur- 
geon. She  thought  he  would  lix  my  backache  in  no  time.  Dr.  Worden  took 
my  history,  spent  about  five  minutes  examining  me,  then  said  my  back- 
ache was  due  to  a  tipped-back  uterus — retroversion,  I  believe  you  doctors 
call  il.  He  said  I  would  have  to  have  an  operation  and  should  be  prepared 
to  !iave  a  hysterectomy  if  necessary. 

"That  was  a  shock;  and  besides,  my  husband  and  I  aren't  sure  we  have 
all  the  children  we  want.  Dr.  Whitson  talked  about  retroversion  a  lot 
when  I  was  having  my  babies,  but  hadn't  said  anything  about  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  backache.  I  asked  him  sort  of  casually  whether  an  opera- 
tion would  help;  he  said  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  for  me  to  have 
surgery.  So  what  do  I  do?" 

"Since  you  are  aslang  me  to  decide  between  two  excellent  doctors,  I 
would  like  to  be  sure  you  understand  the  possibilities  fully,  before  I 
examine  you  and  form  my  own  opinion.  I  presume  you  know  just  what 
retroversion  is?" 

Mrs.  Gregory  looked  doubtful.  "Dr.  Whitson  tried  to  explain  it  several 
times,  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  anything  but  mechanically  minded!" 

"Let's  see  if  I  can't  make  it  clear  to  you.  I  like  your  w  ord  'mechanical,' 
Mrs.  Gregory,  because  retroversion  involves  a  slip-up  in  one  of  Nature's 
neater  engineering  jobs.  I  imagine  you  know  that  normally  the  uterus  is 
the  shape  of  a  pear  and  roughly  that  size— of  a  smallish  pear,  that  is. 
The  big  end  of  the  pear,  w  hat  we  doctors  call  the  'body'  of  the  uterus,  is 
uppermost.  The  lower  third  is  the  cervix,  which  opens  into  the  vagina  at 
the  point  w  here  the  stem  of  the  pear  w  ould  be.  The  bladder  is  in  front  of 
it  and  a  little  below;  the  rectum  lies  behind  it.  The  body  of  the  uterus  must 
increase  in  size  many  times  w  hen  pregnancy  occurs,  and  il  it  were  held  too 
rigidly  in  place  there  might  be  difficulty  with  surrounding  pelvic  organs. 

"Nature  got  around  this  by  leaving  the  top  part  of  the  'body'— where 
the  baby  develops— not  fixed  to  anything,  so  that  it  can  enlarge  upward 
into  the  abdomen  and  bend  from  one  side  to  another.  It  is  both  moored 
and  supported  from  below  by  ligaments  and  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  called 
fascia,  which  spring  from  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  are  attached 
to  the  cervix.  Smaller,  round  ligaments  extend  upward  and  inward  from 
the  walls  of  the  pelvis  to  hold  the  CONTINUED  ON  PACE  19 


©DUSHARME   PRODUCTS.  INC.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NATURAL  BEAUTY 


Whisper-soft  highlights  and  willing  obedience 
accent  the  natural  beauty  of  your  Dusharme-dressed 

coiffure.  Dusharme  never  streaks  or  discolors  even 
gray,  blonde,  or  color-rinsed  hair.  .    adds  only  the 
radiance  and  beauty  that  is  naturally  yours. 


'  \  CREME  HAIR  DRESSING 


The  Pearl  of  Hair  Cremes 


THE  LIGHT-BODIED  DRESSING  AND  CONDITIONER  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN' 


Sunshine 


EVERYTHING  GOES... WITH    HYDROX    COOKIES  J 


Great  natural  rrgo-togethers"-~S\mshine  Hydrox  Cookies  with  milk,  coffee  . . . 
ice  cream  and  other  desserts!  For  downright  good  eating,  you  can't  beat 
Hydrox.  It's  the  original  cream-filled  chocolate  cookie.         Finest  ever  made! 
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TIM  ED  FROM  PAGE  17 

js  in  its  proper  position.  They  are  very 
h  like  the  guy  ropes  used  on  tents  and 
xms.  You  can  see  here  how  they  work  in 
irmal  situation."  The  doctor  brought  out 
aup  of  diagrams. 

Drdinarily  the  big.  upper  part  of  the  uterus 
Js  forward  so  that  the  whole  organ  lies 
ss  the  \aginal  canal,  resting  gently  against 
bladder  in  front  of  it.  You  can  see  that  in 
position  it  can't  be  wedged  or  pushed 
nward  \ery  easily  ."  Mrs.  Gregory  nodded. 
Jut  in  some  women— in  fact,  in  quite  a 
-the  ligaments  or  "guy  ropes'  ha\en't  de- 
ped  as  they  should.  Also,  childbirth  can 
ch  them  so  that  they  don't  support  the 
us  properly  and  it  remains  tipped  back  out 
s  proper  position.  Most  types  of  'tipped 
ib"  don't  make  much  trouble.  But  so- 
■d  retroversion,  when  it  sta>s  tipped  over 
;ward.  can  be  very'  bothersome.  This  is 
dally  true  in  what  we  call  third-degree 
jversion.  when  the  uterus  has  swung  clear 
•  backward,  so  that  its  big  end  lies  against 
rectum  behind  it.  instead  of  against  the 
der  in  front  of  it.  Enlargement  because 
bngestion.  fibroids  or  pregnancy  can  cause 
ty  of  trouble,  especially  if  there  are  ad- 
ons.  In  case  of  pregnancy,  spontaneous- 
rtion  may  occur,  or  what  laymen  are  in- 
:d  to  call  miscarriage." 
Irs.  Gregor.  said  excitedly.  "That  was  why 
»t  my  first  baby!  Dr.  Whitson  felt  terrible 
ut  it.  He  said  later  he  thought  he  had  made 
istake  in  not  giving  me  a  \aginal  examina- 
when  I  began  ha\  ing  cramps  and  bleeding 


Life  is  a  foreign  language :  all  men 
mispronounce  it. 

CHRISTOPHER  MOKLE> 


bout  two  and  a  half  months.  He  thought 
night  ha\e  been  able  to  keep  me  from  mis- 
ying  at  three  months  if  he  had  discovered 
real  situation  sooner." 
He  was  probably  right.  Here's  a  pregnant 
averted  uterus.  You  can  see  that  it  is 
>gled  back  under  this  jutting  bone  here. 
:d  the  sacral  promontory  .  If  it  sta>s  there 
1  it  gets  so  large  that  it  can't  manage  to 
.■eze  by  the  bony  promontory  and  escape 
the  lower  abdomen,  it  becomes  what  we 
incarcerated.  The  bigger  the  uterus  gets, 
more  pressure  is  exerted  on  its  contents, 
ess  it  can  be  liberated,  brought  forward 
upward,  eventually  the  pressure  will  sim- 
squeeze  the  pregnancy  out  through  the 
ix.  But  you  have  two  children.  Dr.  W  hit- 
must  ha\e  done  something  effecti\e  when 
became  pregnant  again." 
Indeed  he  did.  He  examined  me  every 
k,  and  finally  inserted  a  little  gadget  he 
."d  a  pessary  for  a  few  weeks,  had  me  sleep 
ny  lummy  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
he  knee-chest  position.  It  worked  like  a 
in.  In  my  next  pregnancy  he  didn't  even 
the  gadget,  just  had  me  do  the  other 
gs,  especially  the  knee-chest.  How  did  that 

by  the  way?" 
When  you  take  the  knee-chest  position, 
heavy  part  of  the  uterus  tends  to  fall 
.ard  under  its  own  weight,  away  from 
er  the  sacral  promontory,  and  upward  in 
tion  to  the  abdomen.  If  this  is  done  before 
pregnant  uterus  becomes  too  large  and 
rcerated,  and  if  the  uterus  can  be  kept 

•  ard  until  it  reaches  a  certain  size,  it  can't 
back  again.  That's  where  the  pessary— 
a  brace,  actually — may  come  in.  It  helps 
I  the  uterus  forward  until  it  gets  too  large 
ilip  back  under  the  sacral  promontory'. 
ierally  the  uterus  reaches  this  size  around 
third  or  fourth  month.  And  then  the  preg- 
:y  is  safe,  at  least  in  so  far  as  retroversion 
mcerned." 

I  see.  Do  these  things  always  work  out  as 
as  they  did  for  me?" 

No.  Sometimes  the  doctor  has  to  urge  the 
us  into  position  by  \ery  gentle  manipula- 

•  If  there  are  adhesions  and  the  uterus  is 
k  tight  to  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  it  may 
lecessary  to  operate— open  the  abdomen 


and  correct  the  retroversion  surgically.  Nat- 
urally, we  avoid  operating  during  pregnancy 
if  we  possibly  can." 

"I  can  see  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  oper- 
ate to  save  a  baby.  But  why  do  you  operate 
when  a  woman  isn't  pregnant?  Do  lots  of 
women  ha\e  this  problem?" 

"1*11  put  it  this  way.  Probably  twenty  per 
cent  of  all  w  omen  have  retroversion,  but  fewer 
than  one  in  a  dozen  is  really  bothered  by  it 
except  when  she  is  pregnant.  Often  when 
symptoms  are  present  they  are  by  no  means 
due  entirely  to  the  retroversion.  But  occasion- 
ally it  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  one.  for 
backache,  constipation,  difficult  marital  rela- 
tions, menstrual  pain — any  or  all  of  these.  It 
can  cause  unplanned  pregnancies,  too.  because 
contraceptive  devices  do  not  fit  properly. 


hen  the  retroversion  is  really  making 
trouble,  it  can  be  relieved  by  one  of  several 
types  of  suspension  operation.  The  abdomen 
is  opened  and  the  uterus  is  gently  lifted  for- 
ward into  proper  position.  The  'guy  ropes'  are 
tested  to  determine  their  strength  and  the 
amount  of  slack  they  have  acquired.  They  are 
then  brought  around  behind  the  uterus  to 
form  a  sort  of  hammock,  which  is  reinforced 
by  folds  of  the  supporting  ligaments  and 
fascia.  This  holds  the  uterus  in  the  normal 
forward  position.  Tucks  are  taken  in  the  liga- 
ments and  fascia  holding  the  cer\  ix  to  keep  it 
in  its  proper  position  too.  That  w  ill  correct  the 
symptoms,  if  they  are  really  being  caused  by 
retroversion.  But  I  am  afraid  a  good  many 
suspension  operations  are  performed  when 
something  else  is  causing  the  discomfort.  The 
way  to  tell  about  that  is  to  bring  the  uterus 
forward  through  manipulation  and  maintain 
it  in  position  with  a  pessary  for  two  to  three 
weeks.  If  the  svmptoms  disappear,  we  can  be 
sure  the  retroversion  was  to  blame  for  them." 
"Why  not  just  leave  the  pessary  in.  then?" 
"A  pessary  can  cause  troubles  of  its  own  if 
it  is  left  in  too  long.  But  it  can  often  be  used 
for  periods  of  several  weeks,  maybe  two  times 
or  so  a  year.  A  number  of  women  can  get 
along  quite  satisfactorily  that  way.  But  if  there 
is  relief  w  hen  the  pessary  is  in.  w  hile  seriously 
disturbing  sv  mptoms  recur  w  hen  it  is  removed, 
surgery  is  indicated." 

"Why  did  Dr.  Worden  say  I  might  have  to 
have  a  hysterectomy?" 

The  doctor  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Of  course 
hysterectomy  cures  retroversion  and  its  symp- 
toms, too.  for  all  time — provided  the  retrover- 
sion is  really  responsible  for  the  symptoms! 
In  the  case  of  a  woman  considerably  older 
than  you  are.  with  serious  svmptoms  and  a 
difficulty  not  correctable  by  the  usual  opera- 
tions for  retroversion,  hysterectomy  might  be 
the  best  solution.  Or  complication  such  as 
fibroids  might  bring  up  the  question  of  hyster- 
ectomy. The  big  drawback  is  that  it  sterilizes, 
and  you  are  pretty  young  for  sterilization 
unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  save  your  life. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Worden  took  it  that,  having  two 
children  already,  you  aren't  particularly  anx- 
ious to  have  more.  Or  he  may  have  found  that 
you  have  adhesions  or  small  fibroids  or  some 
similar  trouble.  I  won't  be  able  to  say  until  I 
have  examined  you."  .  .  . 

W  hen  they  had  returned  to  the  consulting 
room,  the  doctor  said  very'  positively,  "I  am 
casting  my  vote  w  ith  Dr.  Whitson.  Your  retro- 
version is  third  degree,  but  it  appears  to  be 
uncomplicated.  You  have  had  two  successful 
pregnancies,  and  I  could  find  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  have  further  equally  successful 
ones.  I  am  com  inced  that  your  backache  is  a 
chronic  sacroiliac  condition;  the  retroversion 
has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"I  would  oppose  a  hysterectomy  vigorously, 
and  would  be  against  any  operation  at  all  as 
things  are  at  present.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
surgery  might  not  be  indicated  at  some  future 
time,  on  other  grounds  like  endometriosis, 
or  prolapse  of  the  uterus.  But  I  am  sure  y  ou 
have  no  important  complications  now. 

"Keep  right  on  doing  as  Dr.  Whitson  says. 
He  is  an  excellent  practitioner  and.  inciden- 
tally, a  very'  good  surgeon.  If  it  should  ever  be 
necessary7  to  operate,  you  couldn't  find  a  better 
one.  But  best  of  all,  you  can  count  on  Dr. 
Whitson  not  to  operate,  unless  he  has  to." 


Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  premature  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta. 


In  just  15  Days  see  how  invisible 

'Ice"  Helps  Improve 
Touchy  Skin  that 

Breaks  Out!,  .at  any  age 
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—without  costly  facials,  messy  wcover  up"  creams 
and  lotions  or  complicated  skin  treatments. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Report)— Science 
developed  pharmaceutical  ice  to  meet 
today's  biggest  skin  problem — over- 
active oil  glands.  As  excess  oil  fills 
pores,  it  hardens  into  comedones — 
blackheads  and  whiteheads— stretches 
and  enlarges  pores — invites  breaking 
out  and  "flare  ups." 

Massaged  into  skin  Ice-0-Derm? 


rolls  out  "fatty"  masses  not  removed 
by  soap  or  ordinary  cleansing  creams. 
It  clears  out  excess  oil  and  helps 
tighten  enlarged  pores.  It  protects 
skin  all  day  from  dust  and  dirt  with  in- 
visible medication  —  holds  in  natural 
moisture.  "Ice"  stimulates  circula- 
tion. Ice-O-Derm  is  the  scientific  new 
wonder-way  to  better  skin  care. 

*Due  to  overactive  oil  glands  in  skin. 


 ►FOLLOW  NEW<  

15-DAY  COMPLEXION 
TIMETABLE 


1ST  5  DAYS: 

Your  first  "ice"  treatment 
starts  to  rid  pores  of  black- 
heads within  minutes — 
medication  helps  keep 
skin  from  breaking  out  — 
special  astringents  tight- 
en enlarged  pores.  Result: 
Clearer,  smoother  skin. 


2ND  5  DAYS: 

Now  you  may  see  how  Ice- 
O-Derm's  invisible  shield 
has  held  in  moisture — pro- 
tected skin  from  wrinkling 
sun.  wind  and  steam  heat. 
Result:  Softer,  moister  skin. 


3RD  5  DAYS: 

As  "ice"  stimulates  circula- 
tion your  skin  is  nourished 
from  beneath.  See  how  it's 
improving.  Result:  Fresher, 
healthier  looking  skin. 


At  all  leading 
Drug  and  Toiletry 
counters 


bringing  up 
baby  hints 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Dan  Gerber 
(Mother  of  5) 


Now. .  .where  to,"Little  Girl  Blue"? 


Into  a  whole  new  world !  if  you  have  a 

toddler,  she  (or  he)  is  entering  a  super-active,  new 
phase.  For  baby's  present  safety  and  future  behavior, 
it's  important  to  know  when  to  say  "no"  and  how 
to  say  it. 

►  Use  "no"  sparingly,  but  mean  it  when  you  use  it. 
Be  lavish  in  praise  of  good  conduct. 

►  Try  to  identify  right  from  wrong  by  using  a 
different  tone  of  voice. 

►  Try  to  let  your  child  know  that  you  disapprove 
of  the  deed,  not  him,  by  letting  your  love 
show  at  all  times. 

Your  tiny  wanderer  needs  hearty 

nourishment  to  keep  going.  Now,  to  help  you  find  all 
the  tempting  toddler  foods  specially  prepared  by 
Gerber,  all  the  junior  foods  have  a  brand-new, 
bright  red  "Shop-Easy  Label."  You  can  see 
the  variety  at  a  glance :  peaches  or  spinach  for 
instance,  because  the  names  stand  out  at  the  top  of 
the  labels.  Just  another  way  that  Gerber  helps  you 
balance  baby's  menus  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Toddler  tactics.  Although  your  toddler 
may  show  real  spurts  of  self-reliance,  he  needs  more 
affection  to  combat  increased  frustration,  extra 
protection  from  household  hazards,  extra 
guidance  in  the  acquisition  of  new  skills. 

New!  Cooky  Zoo 

. .  .  helps  teach  your  toddler  animal  names  and 
are  fun  to  nibble  too!  Gerber  Cookies  with  added 
protein  now  come  in  adorable  animal  shapes,  have 
twice  the  protein  of  most  other  cookies.  What's 
more,  they  have  B-vitamins  in  the  icing  so  they  can't 
be  lost  in  baking.  They're  wonderful  for  juice-time 
snacks . . .  perfect  with  Gerber  Fruits  for  dessert. 

Control  story  from  Dan  Gerber 

As  a  mother  you  are  aware  that  over-cooking  and 
excessive  heat  affect  the  nutritive  values  of  food. 
At  Gerber  we  prepare  your  baby's  foods  by 
cooking  them  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the  lowest 
temperature  possible  to  insure  a  sterile  product. 

Here  at  Gerber  we  carefully  prepare  over 
100  cereals,  strained  and  junior  foods,  to  meet  your 
baby's  nutritional  needs.  We're  proud  to  say: 

"Babies  are  our  business 

. . .  our  only  business!"® 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS 
WITH  MOTHERS 

"I  think  parents  who  feel 
that  early  dating  and  going  steady 
are  inappropriate  are  within  their  rights — 
and  also  doing  their  child  a  favor — 
to  interfere  tactfully." 


STURBING  INFLUENCES  IN  ADOLESCENCE 

ENJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.D. 


nost  urgent  question  today  about  delinquency  is 
the  figures  have  kept  increasing  since  the  war. 
few  professional  people  have  argued  that  then- 
proof  that  the  actual  amount  is  larger.  They  be- 
that  the  seeming  increase  could  be  accounted  for 
lightened  public  awareness  of  the  problem,  and 
eater  activity  on  the  pari  of  police,  social  agen- 
teachers.  In  a  similar  way  the  mounting  figures 
iany  physical  and  mental  diseases  are  believed  lo 
been  brought  about,  in  part,  by  improved  diag- 
and  more  accurate  reporting. 
3  true  that  the  police  can  make  the  statistics  go 
y  being  stricter — by  bringing  charge.'-  instead  of 
nving  reprimands.  And  when  the  press  and  the 
c  become  alarmed,  the  pressure  is  on  the  police 
ack  down.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
•ately  the  figures  of  one  year  with  another,  of 
ilace  with  another.  The  laws  are  different  in  each 
ity,  they  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
cement  varies  greatly. 

iwever,  most  experts  believe  that  the  true  in- 
ice  has  gone  up  in  the  past  fifteen  years — gone 
lot.  No  one  has  any  proof  of  the  causes.  Your 
ons  or  mine  are  as  valid  as  anyone  else's,  as  long 
ey  conform  to  the  statistics, 
me  of  the  figures  are  certainly  good  for  specula- 
The  incidence  of  delinquency  is  highest  in  cities, 
he  proportional  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  in 
it  years,  in  towns. 

e  are  apt  to  think  of  the  increase  as  being  an 
rican  problem,  but  most  European  countries 
experienced  the  same  thing.  Russia  has  an  un- 
Dsed  number  of  delinquents,  and  the  Russian 
has  been  complaining  indignantly  in  recent 

>  about  "hooliganism,"  even  among  the  children 
ofessional  people  and  officials. 

ie  statistics  point  to  a  correlation  with  the 
omic  state  of  the  nation.  The  cases  go  up  during 
Jerity,  down  during  depression.  We  can  only 

>  at  the  underlying  meaning.  The  best  explana- 
to  me,  is  that  families  are  sobered  and  united  by 
rsity,  that  human  beings  usually  do  their  best 
i  faced  with  a  challenge,  as  long  as  it  is  not  too 
whelming.  But  when  money  comes  easily,  the 
s  and  controls  are  relaxed.  Each  member  of  the 
lyis  more  able  to  follow  his  own  interests.  Parents 
iselves  are  less  apt  to  set  such  a  high  example  of 
tion  to  family  w  elfare.  And  it's  harder  for  them  to 

adolescents  firmly  in  line  when  the  latter  can 
enough  in  spare  time  to  be  financially  semi- 
aendent. 

lother  factor  that  comes  into  play  when  prosperity 
Timbed  to  higher  levels  than  ever  before  is  that 
ons  of  parents  are  bringing  up  their  children  in 


circumstances  markedly  different  from  those  in  which 
they  were  reared  themselves.  Perhaps  they  had  had  to 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  necessary  work  in  the  home 
or  on  the  farm,  do  without  playthings,  wear  old  clothes, 
waste  nothing,  contribute  to  the  family  a  part  of  their 
earnings  when  they  went  to  work.  Then  if  they  bring 
up  their  own  children  under  conditions  where  none 
of  these  obligations  is  necessary,  they  may  be  un- 
certain about  what  to  require  of  them  and  end  up 
asking  too  little.  In  fact,  there  is  sometimes  a  tempta- 
tion to  shower  the  children  with  possessions,  treats, 
privileges  which  they  don't  need  and  don't  even  ask 
for,  as  if  the  parents  were  trying  to  make  up  to  them 
for  their  own  early  deprivations. 

A  purely  mechanical  factor  that  must  have  played 
a  considerable  part  in  freeing  youth  from  control, 
both  in  the  practical  and  in  the  moral  sense,  has  been 
the  multiplication  of  automobiles.  When  I  think  of 
their  availability  for  getting  out  from  under  the  eyes 
of  parents,  for  showing  off,  for  dates  and  pickups  and 
abductions,  for  "borrowing,"  for  running  away  from 
home,  for  getting  away  from  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  23 


It's  harder  to  keep  adolescents  in  line  when  they  can  earn 
enough  in  spare  time  to  be  financially  semi-independent . 
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"Look  Mom, 

MINT 


...in  Milk  of  Magnesia 
_the  remedy 
doctors  recommend 

Regular  or  Mint-Flavored, 
Milk  of  Magnesia  brings  wonderful  relief 
from  constipation  and  acid  indigestion 

Doctors  agree.  We  asked  thousands  of 
doctors,  coast  to  coast,  "Do  you  ever 
recommend  Milk  of  Magnesia?"  The 
overwhelming  majority  said,  "Yes!" 
It's  a  thorough  laxative.  Phillips'  gently 
relieves  constipation,  and  also  the  acid 
indigestion  which  so  often  accompanies 
constipation. 

It's  a  speedy  antacid.  Phillips'  settles  an 
upset  stomach  in  seconds!  Gas  pains  and 
other  acid  discomforts  seem  to  vanish. 
It's  pleasant  to  take.  Choose  Regular  or 
refreshing  Mint-Flavored  Phillips'.  Both 
the  same  price. 

PHILLIPS' 

MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 

REGULAR  OR  MINT-FLAVORED 


The  top  layer  of  this  new  diaper  may  save  your  baby  from  diaper  rash. 

You  can't  see  or  feel  it,  but  there  is  a  new,  gentle  medication  in  the  top  layer  of  Chux  is  better  for  your  baby  than  any  other  diaper.  It's  softer  next  to  your 
this  Chux  diaper  that  stops  ammonia  from  forming  when  the  diaper's  wet.  baby's  skin.  It  absorbs  50%  more  than  the  ordinary  diaper.  It  has  a  bottom 
Ammonia  is  the  very  cause  of  almost  all  diaper  burn.  So  with  these  new  W~~~*<<0tA  layer  of  feather-light  polyethylene  that  makes  baby  pants  unnecessary! 
Chux  diapers  your  baby  can  be  one  of  the  lucky  new  babies  in  this  world  i|P,,u!^z|l  And  Chux  are  disposable  diapers.  Your  baby's  diapers  won't  be  washed 
who  will  never  have  to  suffer  diaper  hum.  Chux  also  relieves  the  diaper  J^^^^^k  >n  harsh  detergents.  And  there's  no  chance  of  left-in  dirt.  With  Chux 
burn  that  may  develop  when  your  baby  wears  other  kinds  of  diapers.  wm^m^k  your  baby  gets  a  brand-new,  sanitary  diaper,  a  better  diaper,  every  time. 

Chux  Disposable  Diapers 

MADE  BY  A  <|i<tm«-n  .t|vlm»'»  COMPANY 
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stnxdks . . . 

lets  eat ! 


INUKD  FROM  PAGE  21 

ne  of  the  crime,  it  makes  me  realize  how 
d  the  facilities  used  to  be  for  doing 
;  or  going  wrong  in  the  olden  days. 

0  other  changes  in  American  living  have 
the  population  shift  from  country  to 
ind  the  mobility  of  families.  They  shift 
jorhoods  in  the  same  city  as  their  for- 
mprove,  move  to  other  regions  in  search 
ter  jobs,  get  transferred  by  companies— 

1  frequency  and  casualness  that  would 
been  considered  fantastic  a  couple  of 
itions  ago.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
ne  factor  which  makes  parents  particular 

their  own  and  their  children's  behavior 
atural  desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
ular  neighbors.  If  parents  who  are  not 
itrict  within  themselves  don't  expect  to 
a  community  for  long,  or  assume  that 
le  neighbors  will  be  gone  in  a  couple  of 
there  will  not  be  quite  the  same  urgency 

building  a  good  reputation. 

a  similar  way  travelers  and  men  in  the 
d  services  often  behave  less  properly  than 
do  in  their  own  towns.  I  remember  an 
stic  professor  telling  me  about  how,  as  a 
ber  of  the  Army  invading  the  enemy's 
try  in  World  War  II,  he  enjoyed  breaking 
ows  and  "liberating"  useful  articles,  with- 
ny  of  the  inner  prohibitions  or  pangs  of 
:ience  that  would  have  stopped  him  or 
him  miserable  at  home, 
unexpected  and  disconcerting  result  of 
urban  redevelopment  projects  has  been 
nporary  increase  in  the  rates  of  delin- 
cy  both  in  the  families  who  have  to  pull 
leir  roots  and  move  to  other  neighbor- 


/Vhen  prosperity  comes,  do  not  use 

"  °*  CONFUCIUS 


Is  when  their  old  housing  is  pulled  down, 
also  in  the  families  who  come  in  to  occupy 
lew  housing,  in  which  they  have  no  roots 
lationships  in  the  beginning, 
uspect  that  when  we  search  for  the  causes 
he  increase  in  delinquency  in  the  past 
n  years  we  ought  not  to  limit  ourselves  to 
>rs  that  have  been  operating  only  that 

Other  trends  which  started  much  earlier 
probably  contributing  still, 
brld  War  I  called  millions  of  American 

into  the  armed  services  and  women  into 
stry,  with  high  hopes  of  saving  the  world, 
the  war,  and  particularly  its  aftermath, 
'ed  disillusioning.  The  decade  of  the  I920's 
marked  byacynicism  unprecedented  in  this 
itry.  Novelists  drew  characters  who  posed 
loral  or  religious  people,  and  then  exposed 
n  as  hypocrites.  Biographers  "debunked" 
heroes  of  history.  The  constitutional 
ndment  prohibiting  alcohojic  beverages 

flouted  widely  and  gleefully,  and  this 
Duraged  disrespect  for  all  laws.  Certain 
sets  of  American  innocence  and  idealism 
k  a  pounding  in  those  years  from  which 
/'ve  never  entirely  recovered.  The  aftermath 
Vorld  War  II  has  also  been  disillusioning 
youth,  with  a  war  in  Korea  coming  so 
n  afterward,  and  international  tensions 
rising.  But  the  letdown  has  been  less  severe 
n  in  the  1920's,  perhaps  because  the  expec- 
ons  had  never  been  so  unrealistically  lofty, 
iroportion  of  today's  delinquency  is  attrib- 
i  to  the  feeling  in  youths  that  they  are 
tied  to  some  wildness  before  they  submit 
the  Army's  discipline, 
hroughout  this  period  since  1918  the 
Iding  of  the  ideals  of  youth,  which  was 
nerly  carried  out  by  parents  and  church 
lout  much  outside  competition  (especially 
arm  and  small-town  families),  increasingly 
I  to  be  shared  with  the  movies,  broadcast- 
,  popular  literature  and  advertising,  which 
I  different  ideas  to  sell.  And  parents,  on 
ir  part,  were  exposed  to  new  concepts  of 
d  development  which  had  the  effect  on 
ie  of  them  of  decreasing  the  self-assurance 
I  firmness  which  they  needed  more  than 
r,  perhaps,  to  guide  their  children  through 
se  unstable  times. 

n  addition  to  the  specific  social  trends 
ve  discussed,  we  should  probably  take  into 


account  the  pendulum  swings— the  tides— 
that  seem  to  influence  all  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. Styles  in  clothes  have  always  changed, 
even  before  there  was  an  organized  clothing 
industry  to  guide  them.  In  the  histories  of 
architecture,  music  and  literature  there  have 
been  repeated  alternations  between  classical 
restraint  and  romantic  imaginativeness.  Phases 
of  waxing  and  waning  have  regularly  followed 
each  other  in  the  intensity  of  religious  beliefs 
and  in  the  strictness  of  morality.  When  a  trend 
appears,  it  continues  to  gain  adherents  and 
momentum  for  an  extended  period.  Eventually 
it  goes  too  far.  People  become  bored  or  irri- 
tated or  alarmed,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  a  reaction  sets  in. 

r  think  that  one  of  the  longer  roots  of 
today's  high  delinquency  goes  back  beyond 
World  War  I  to  the  reaction  which  set  in, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  against  Vic- 
torianism.  In  that  earlier  period  the  official 
standards  were  painfully  high.  There  was  a 
concerted  effort  to  ignore  and  deny  ail  the 
cruder  aspects  of  humanity.  Manners  were 
formal.  Dress  was  somber.  Women  were 
meant  to  be  innocent,  modest,  delicate,  defer- 
ential to  their  husbands.  Parents,  indissolubly 
bound,  were  supposed  to  set  an  upright  ex- 
ample. They  were  always  right  just  because 
they  were  parents.  Children  were  expected  to 
be  most  unnaturally  good.  No  allowance  was 
made  for  the  normality  of  greediness,  balki- 
ness,  jealousy,  angriness,  childhood  sexuality. 

There  has  been  a  revolt  against  all  these 
values  which  has  not  only  persisted  but  pro- 
gressed right  up  to  the  present.  The  informal- 
izing  of  behavior  and  dress  is  plain  to  see.  The 
change  in  the  status  of  women  has  been  enor- 
mous (and  perhaps  upsetting  to  all  concerned). 
The  skyrocketing  figures  for  divorce  show  that 
something  drastic  has  happened  to  the  con- 
cept of  marriage  in  many  people's  minds.  The 
Kinsey  reports  documented  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  the  sexual  mores  of  adults  as 
well  as  adolescents.  In  regard  to  the  care  of 
children,  the  reaction  has  sometimes  gone 
beyond  the  ideal  of  understanding  them  in 
order  to  guide  them  more  wisely,  to  a  timid  or 
casual  overpermissiveness. 

You  may  think  I'm  being  a  prophet  of  doom 
in  calling  attention  to  all  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences and  the  relaxation  of  standards  in 
this  half  century.  That's  not  my  idea.  My  im- 
mediate purpose  has  been  to  suggest  some 
explanations  for  the  increase  in  delinquency. 
I'd  say  that  there  are  enough  plausible  reasons 
so  that  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  or  bewil- 
dered or  even  too  discouraged  that  a  some- 
what larger  minority  of  our  youth  than  usual 
has  gone  off  the  beaten  path.  In  fact,  when  we 
consider  all  things,  it  seems  remarkable  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  youth  is  in  school 
than  ever  before,  studying  harder  in  most 
cases,  showing,  I  think,  greater  maturity  in 
their  understanding  of  the  world  than  their 
parents  and  grandparents  did.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  believe  we  are  doing  as  much  as  we 
could  to  help  them. 

The  apparent  lowering  of  certain  of  our 
standards  is  not  necessarily  a  loss.  Many  of 
the  nineteenth-century  ideals  were  stuffy,  blind, 
untrue,  more  cramping  than  inspiring.  They 
had  to  be  corrected  before  we  could  move 
ahead.  It's  only  too  bad  that  the  revolt  had  to 
carry  us  to  extremes  in  some  respects— just  as 
the  revolt  in  certain  adolescents  makes  them 
strive  temporarily  for  the  very  opposite  of 
what  their  parents  exemplify.  In  regard  to  all 
the  technical  and  social  changes  that  are  in- 
fluencing our  way  of  life,  we  can't  ignore  them 
or  accept  them  passively.  We  will  have  to 
watch  where  they  are  taking  us  and  make  sen- 
sible efforts  to  control  them.  That  will  require 
a  set  of  workable  beliefs— spiritual  and  prac- 
tical— about  what  kind  of  world  we  will  want 
to  leave  for  our  children  and  how  we  should 
rear  them  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  I'll  express  a  few  opinions 
about  the  management  of  normal  adolescents 
in  these  complex  times.  I  think  one  of  the 
common  problems  today  is  that  some  parents 
have  been  made  hesitant  by  changing  customs 
and  by  the  fear  of  being  called  too  strict  and 
old-fashioned.  Teenagers  soon  discover  this 
gap  in  their  parents'  armor.  They  probe  it  often 
to  see  whether  they  can  push  the  limits  back. 
Through  it  they  learn  to  send  well-aimed 


for  sturdy  growth  in  your 
baby's  Protein  Age  turn  to 
the  meat  specialist . . . Swift ! 


A  hearty  appetite  usually  builds  a  healthy 
body  .  .  .  especially  when  baby's  diet  in- 
cludes plentv  of  meat,  with  its  wealth  of 
complete,  high-quality  protein. 

This  is  the  vital  nutrient  that  does  so 
much  to  build  bone,  muscle,  good  red 
blood  .  .  .  especially  in  the  first  year  when 
growth  is  so  rapid. 

That's  why  we  call  this  important  pe- 
riod ol  development  baby's  Protein  Age. 

This  is  the  time  to  turn  to  the  meat 
specialist  —  Swift—  to  make  sure  vour  baby 
gets  the  best  ol  meat's  many  body-build- 
ing benefits. 


■1 

STRAINED  • 

BEEF 


The  two  most  trusted 
words  in  meat. 
Our  106th  year. 


9  nourishing  100%  Meats ...  and  6  hearty  High  Meat  Dinners  .  .   also  Egg  Yolks,  and  Egg  Yolks  &  Bacon 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR { 


Let  him  g-et  his  teeth  into  Treats 
...he  needs  a  biscuit  this  hard 

Nearly  everything  your  dog  eats  at  mealtime  is  soft! 


So  between-meals,  let  him  gnaw.  His  teeth  and 


need  a  hard  biscuit  to  munch  and 

v 1  -   M 


gums 

scrunch  and  chew  on 


No  crumbly  bis- 


cuit will  do.  It's  the  grinding-on  that's  good  for 
him!  This  is  why  the  makers  of  Ken-L-Ration 
(who  love  dogs  as  much  as  you  do)  (^LJ^  make 
KEN-L-TREATS  -  and  make  them  hard.  Shouldn't 


you  Ken-L-Treat  your  dog? 


ft     \  ■-  ">"'" 


u 


KenL 

Treats 

6  Variety  flavors 


Protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  6 
flavors  he  loves- 
bone,  meat,  egg, 
milk,  fish,  cheese. 


reproaches.  They  act  as  if  they  wanted  to 
throw  off  all  controls.  But  they'd  be  frightened 
if  they  succeeded.  Really  they  are  debating 
within  themselves,  a  good  deal  of  the  time, 
whether  they  have  the  sophistication  to  be 
able  to  play  some  grown-up  role  or  other.  It 
necessitates,  perhaps,  getting  permission  to  go 
out  with  certain  people  or  to  visit  an  unusual 
place  or  to  stay  out  late.  When  parents  hesi- 
tate or  refuse,  children  start  the  reproaches. 
They'd  like,  in  one  sense,  to  get  permission. 
But  if  they  can't,  they  want  to  pin  all  the  blame 
indignantly  on  the  parents,  to  conceal  from 
themselves  the  realization  that  they  had  their 
own  inner  doubts  too.  So  mothers  and  fathers 
should  learn  to  brush  reproaches  aside  and 
settle  each  request  on  its  merits. 

A  present-day  example  of  a  social  style  that 
has  got  the  bit  in  its  teeth  is  the  custom  of 
going  steady  in  early  adolescence.  Just  where 
it  came  from  nobody  seems  to  know.  Cer- 
tainly most  parents  haven't  encouraged  it.  A 
majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  involved  are 
not  that  ready  for  romance,  and  they  obvi- 
ously are  not  mature  enough  to  make  such  a 
narrowing  choice.  Yet  the  more  the  movement 
has  spread  the  more  it  has  seemed  to  compel 
other  shyer  and  younger  children  to  conform 
to  the  pattern— perhaps  for  social  security  at 
parties,  perhaps  to  prove  that  they  are  as 
successful  in  winning  partners  as  the  next  ones. 
To  the  parents,  the  picture  of  two  children 
doggedly  dancing  with  each  other  all  evening 
seems  such  a  waste  of  the  gaiety  of  a  party. 
They  worry  that  the  constancy  of  the  relation- 
ship will  prevent  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
others,  and  might  lead  to  an  intimacy  that 


My  idea  of  an  agreeable  person  is 
one  who  agrees  with  me. 

DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


could  have  serious  social  and  emotional  con- 
sequences. I  think  parents  who  feel  that  early 
dating  and  going  steady  are  inappropriate  are 
within  their  rights — and  also  doing  their  child 
a  favor — to  interfere  tactfully.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary to  belittle  a  child's  romance  or  his 
maturity.  In  fact,  the  parents  can  act  pleased 
that  he  or  she  has  found  someone  so  appeal- 
ing. But  they  can  explain  that  they  consider  it 
unwise  to  make  any  commitment  to  one  per- 
son so  many  years  before  possible  marriage, 
and  that  the  children  should  arrange  dates 
only  as  members  of  a  larger  group. 

Parents  can  keep  track  of  the  kinds  of  mov- 
ies being  shown  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ask 
their  children  not  to  attend  crude  presenta- 
tions. Even  if  the  children  secretly  disobey, 
they  will  have  a  cue  as  to  how  to  judge  the 
show. 

Parents  are  being  sensible  and  helpful  when 
they  make  it  a  practice  to  inquire  who  their 
child's  companions  will  be  at  parties  and  on 
dates  (and  greet  them  if  practical),  to  approve 
the  plans,  including  the  matter  of  who  is  to 
drive,  to  set  the  hours.  This  custom  can  be 
started  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  beginning 
of  adolescence,  and  then  continued  until  the 
child  has  proved  his  maturity. 

It's  almost  inevitable  that  children  will 
protest  vehemently  at  times:  that  no  one  else 
has  to  come  home  so  early,  that  the  place  they 
want  to  go  is  as  respectable  as  a  church,  that 
the  unknown  character  who  is  going  to  drive 
is  an  Eagle  Scout.  The  parents'  best  defense  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  parents  of  their 
children's  friends,  and  to  devote  P.T.A.  meet- 
ings to  discussion  of  such  matters.  It's  not  that 
any  one  family  should  feel  obliged  to  follow 
the  majority.  But  it's  very  helpful  to  get  a 
perspective  from  hearing  the  views  and  prac- 
tices of  parents  of  various  kinds.  It's  often  a 
surprise  and  a  pleasure  to  find  that  most  of 
them  share  your  point  of  view  (contrary  to 
reports  from  your  children),  and  that  every- 
one is  ready  to  come  to  a  neighborhood  agree- 
ment. Such  a  code  is  a  comfort  to  the  children, 
too,  because  it  reassures  them  that  they  will 
not  be  ridiculously  out  of  line. 


Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — Ed. 


CONSTIPATION 
Make  You  Weak? 

Here's  a  way  to  feel  better  fast! 
NO  NEED  to  let  constipation  "get  j 
down."  To  get  the  prompt  relief  you  neec 
feel  better  fast  ask  for  Dr.  Edwards'  01 
Tablets.  They're  your  best  bet  because  tl 
are  a  "balanced"  combination  of  ingre 
ents  scientifically  formulated  to  soften 
intestinal  wastes  and  stimulate  intesti 
function  .  .  .  without  causing  cramps  or  wa 
ening  digestive  distress! 

IN  CLINICAL  study  Dr.  Edwards'  01 
Tablets  rated  71%  better,  on  the  avera 
than  other  laxatives  tested.  These  indue 
candy  and  chewing  gum  laxatives,  so-calj 
"liver"  pills,  a  well-known  bulk  laxati 
milk  of  magnesia  and  ordinary  mineraffl 

RELY  ON  this  trustworthy  medical  ej 
dence.  You'll  be  pleased  to  find  how  effecti 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  are. 


«st  sssy" 
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TRADE  MARK 


Just  Poittf  On  Fingertips 
?c  atgfKr  drug  store 


BEST  FOR 
COLO 


LIPS  SORE 

POCKEI  SI2C 

*39c 


Ingrown  NAIL> 


Just  a  few  drops  of  soothing 
Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL  in  nail 
groove  relieve  soreness  and  pain, 
soften  embedded  part  of  nail  for 
easy  removal.  Sold  everywhere. 


D-rScholls  ONIXO 
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Reach  for 

Gottschalk 

cleaning  pads 

America's  Quality  Cleaning  Pad 

. . .  long  lasting  . . .  won't  rust! 

For  utensils,  tiles,  metal,  porcelain, 
enamelware,  floors,  woodwork.  Can 
be  rinsed  clean,  used  over  and  over. 
Harmless  to  hands  and  fine  finishes. 
Widely  used  in  restaurants  and  food- 
processing  plants.  See  why:  get 
some  today  ! 

Gottschalk  Metal  Sponge  Sales  Corp. 
Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


IE 


GET  THE 
GENUINE 


^UJflTfB 

mra 

America's  Largest  Selling 
TOILET  TANK  BALL 

Noisy  running  toilets  can  waste  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  Stop  this  annoying 
noise,  waste  and  expense.  The  efficient  pat- 
ented Water-Master  Tank  Ball  instantly  stops 
the  flow  of  water  after  each  flushing,  stops 
the  flow  everytime,  not  just  some  of  the  tim«. 
75c  AT  HARDWARE  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
Higher  in  Canada  | 


ARM  &  HAMMER, 


E3. 


BICARBONATE 


Bathing  in  ARM  &  HAMMER  Soda  Bicarbonate  helps  pamper 
their  tender  skin . .  .ward  off  diaper  rash 


Could  anything  delight  a  mother  more  than  the  chortling  of  two  such 
cherubs  in  their  bath?  High  glee  usually  denotes  good  health.  It  spells 
freedom  from  the  biggest  little  woe  of  babyhood— DIAPER  RASH. 

A  wise  mother  helps  prevent  diaper  rash  with  ARM  &  HAMMER  soda 
bicarbonate — two  tablespoons  in  baby's  bath,  three  tablespoons  for  soaking 
diapers  and  add  half  a  cup  for  washing  diapers  and  baby  things.  Soda  is  a  wondrous 
white  powder  that  in  solution  soothes  the  skin  and  helps  wash  clothes  sweeter,  purer,  softer. 

USE  SODA -GENTLEST  AID  TO  BABY'S  HEALTH 


THEY  PLAY 
ALL  DAY  IN 
SODA-SWEET 
DIAPERS 


■  zi 


THEY  DO  THEIR 
GULPING  FROM 
SODA-SWEET 
BOTTLES 


THEY "GNAW 
AND  CHAW"  ON 
SODA-SWEET 
LUMBER 


FREE 


IF  BABY 
COULD  TALK  9 


ARM  &   HAMMER  SODA    BICARBONATE  MEETS  ALL  PURITY  STAN DAROS  OF  THE  U.  S.  PHARMACOPOEIA. 
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PRINT  YOl'H  NAME 

1 

STREET 

I 


Baby  does  talk — tells  mother  many  ways 
SODA  can  help  him  to  a  sweeter,  purer,  gentler 
start  in  life.  Mail  coupon  now. 
Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  LH-12 
P,  O.  Box  -iltid.  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York  17,  N'.Y. 

Please  send  sprightly,  illustrated  booklet 
"If  Babv  Could  Talk." 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR 


HEARTHSIDE 
HAMWICHES 


Mix4H  02.  can  UNDERWOOD  DEVILED  HAM, '{  lb.  grated 
Cheddar  cheese.  2  tbsp.  chili  sauce,  %  cup  chopped  onion. 
Remove  strip  of  crust  from  top  of  four  French  rolls  — 
scoop  out  centers.  Fill  rolls -replace  crust.  Toast  over  hot 
coals,  or  under  broiler  'til  brown.  Serves  4. 


Cook- ins  are  fun— over  an  open  fire,  or  in  your 
broiler— with  hot,  crispy  Hearthside  Hamwiches. 
Flavor  secret?  Underwood  Deviled  Ham  and  its 
luscious  "go -together"  goodness.  For  wintry 
days,  have  plenty  of  Underwood  Deviled  Ham 
on  hand. 

>  ^ 


Size 


P.  S.  The 

handy  ham 
made  from  fine 
whole  hams. 


Try  another  fine  Underwood  product— UNDERWOOD  LIVER  PATE 
FOR  FREE  PARTY  RECIPES  WRITE:  ANNE  UNDERWOOD,  DEPT.  L21,  RED  DEVIL  LANE.  WATERTOWN  72,  MASS. 


BRING  US 
YOUR 

PROBLEMS 


Our  readers  are  our  friends  and  we  are  theirs.  For  vears  tl 
have  brought  their  Journal  many  questions,  many  troubles.  Some  of  them,  and  our 
swers,  we  feel  might  interest  many.  Our  many-faceted  staff  includes  married  and  engag 
teenagers,  bachelors,  parents  and  grandparents.  Our  editors'  close  touch  with  human 
is  revealed  in  the  Journal's  power  to  reach  so  many  millions  of  women  so  deeplv,  rr^H 
after  month,  year  after  year.  It  is  shown  by  the  many  letters  we  receive  asking  our 
as  a  trusted  friend.  Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems.  When  writing,  address  Probl 
Editor,  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


in  in  joi  i<\  iL:  I  am  engaged  to  a  divorced 
man,  38  years  old.  I  am  25.  His  three  chil- 
dren are  in  foster  homes,  and  our  agreement 
is  that  when  he  is  financially  able,  I  will  take 
the  children.  They  are  two  girls,  3  and  6,  and 
a  boy  of  5. 

I'm  beginning  to  get  nervous  about  taking 
all  three.  The  two  older  are  inseparable,  so 
I'm  resigned  to  taking  them,  but  I  think  we 
should  offer  the  younger  girl  for  adoption. 

Am  I  unreasonable  to  expect  my  fiance  to 
give  her  up?  All  three  children  are  problems, 
though  they're  charming,  and  I  think  too 
much  for  a  young  girl  to  handle.  Should  I  give 
up  having  children  of  my  own  to  take  his 
three?  CO\H  SED  /</  IDER 


Real  marriage  involves  accepting 
problems  of  the  person  you  marry. 


the 

inc. 


your  proposed  husband  lias  a  larger-than- 
usual  number  of  problems  (marrying  a 
divorced  person  implies  some  difficull  cir- 
cumstances l<>  start  with),  but  al  least 
\  on  ha\  i  I  In-  :_'<mm1  fori  line  of  being  able  to 
look  these  problems  squarely  in  the  faee 
before  you  undertake  marriage. 

Children  brought  tip  in  foster  homes 
without  stable  standards  or  a  mother's 
love  will  prove  difficult.  (>et  acquainted 
with  the  children  —  see  if  you  feel  you  can 
eope  with  them:  if  you  are  uncertain, 
eonsnlt  a  child-guidance  counselor.  If  you 
clout  feci  you  ean  succeed  with  them, 
should  >oii  marry  their  father?  Gould  you, 
or  lie.  In-  happy  knowing  you  had  rejected 
one  or  more  of  his  own  offspring,  part  of 
himself,  his  own  moral  responsibility? 

THE  EDITORS 

ni  ii<  Jin  i<\  iL:  I  wanted  to  nurse  my  baby, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  I  met  with  indifference 
and  even  veiled  resistance  in  the  hospital. 

The  nurse  "forgot"  to  bring  her  to  me  at 
two  a.m..  then  gave  her  a  supplementary  feed- 
ing an  hour  before  she  was  brought  to  me 
because  she  cried  so. 

A  young  friend  told  me  her  obstetrician  said 
to  her,  "Why  do  you  want  to  nurse?  You're 
not  a  cow."  When  she  insisted  (this  was  her 
first  child),  the  nurse  brought  her  to  her,  said 
airily,  "She's  all  yours,"  and  walked  away 
without  a  bit  of  instruction  or  moral  support. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Are  hospitals  so  under- 
staffed that  it  is  easier  to  plunge  a  bottle  into 
a  baby's  mouth  than  it  is  to  give  young 
mothers  individual  help  and  assistance  in 
nursing?  NEW  MOTHER 

I  think  you've  answered  your  own  ques- 
tion in  the  last  paragraph.  When  you're 
flat  on  your  hack  in  bed,  weak  from  your 
first  childbirth,  you  can't  reform  a  hos- 
pital. Itcgin  early.  When  you  choose  your 
obstetrician,  ask  him  if  he  helieves  in 
hrcast  feeding  ami  will  help  you.  Ask  him 
the  practices  of  the  hospital.  \\  ho  will  he 
with  you  during  labor?  Someone  con- 
stantly? Can  your  husband  he  with  you 
I  In  n  ? 

If  \  ou  don't  like  his  answers,  choose  an- 
other obstetrician  ami  perhaps  another 
hospital.  THE  EDITORS 

in  in  im  i<\  ii.:  If  someone  doesn't  help  me 
with  my  fifteen-year-old  son,  I  fear  he  will 
land  in  jail  and  I  will  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Doug  has  always  been  difficult — he  is  big  for 
his  age.  bullheadcd,  too  smart  for  his  own 


good— but  yesterday  he  told  me  to  shut 
and  that  was  the  end. 

My  husband  might  as  well  not  be  here 
all.  He  laughs  at  everything  Doug  does  (sk 
ping  school,  hot-rodding  even  though  1 
underage  for  a  car,  dating  girls  three  and  ft 
years  his  senior)  and  says  I  just  don't  unc 
stand  boys.  If  he  doesn't  contradict  my  orri 
for  Doug,  he  just  buries  his  head  in  his  pa 
and  doesn't  pay  any  attention  at  all.  W 
can  I  do  with  two  boy-men  like  these?  b.a 

\ou  married  your  hushand  ami  hi 
lived  with  him  long  enough,  surely, 
have  some  understanding  of  him.  Fi 
out  in  private  discussion  with  him  wh 
he'll  hack  you  up,  ami  if  you're  not  si 
he'll  support  you.  don't  raise  the  point 
front  of  him.  Talk  to  another  man  > 
trust  —  brother,  father,  school  princip 
and  so  on,  to  be  sure  you're  not  maki: 
loo  much  of  small  points.  Remember  Do 
is  trying  to  he  a  man.  with  a  boy's  mi 
ami  instincts.  You  must  supply  the  ad 
understanding,  mature  patience  and  ov 
all  love  that  will  convince  Doug,  not  ov 
night,  that  you  have  his  best  interest  i 
heart.  Think  of  some  interesting,  liv 
things  for  him  to  do  he  can't  turn  dov 
like  a  three-week  horseback  trip  campij 
in  the  Rockies:  bring  a  few  nice  girls  I 
age  into  orbit.  Love  and  a  mother's  it 
nite  patience  should  do  the  trick — alo 
with  skillfully  enlisting  your  husban'i 
help  by.  among  other  things,  seeing  I 
point  of  view  too.  THE  EDITO] 

dear  journal:  My  son  who  is  in  colli  I 
has  been  "going  steady"  with  a  lovely  | 
since  early  high-school  days.  They  go  evei 
where  together,  study  together  evenings.  BY 
are  in  college  and  planned  to  marry  afterl 
graduated  a  year  from  now.  She  has  two  m| 
years.  He  works  hard  summers,  has  an  exj 
job  after  school,  and  pretty  much  pays 
own  way.  Now  we  find  she  is  pregnant,  a 
they  must  get  married  at  once.  They  do  1(1 
each  other.  But  how  shall  we  face  the  J 
grace?  How  did  we  fail?        hurt  REAd\\ 

You  did  fail,  as  all  parents  fail  w  ho  all 
the  practice  of  going  steady.  It  is  inhuml 
to  permit  two  attractive  young  people,  nl 
love  each  other  and  plan  to  marry,  tol 
alone  together  evening  after  evening  al 
expect  them  not  to  fullill  their  love.  \\  Ii 
young  people  reach  this  point,  they  shot 
marry .  or  separate.  But  it  should  bet 
effort  of  the  parents,  the  school,  the  eoi  j 
munity  to  see  that  they  are  not  east  in  tl 
inseparable  role  until  marriage  is  a  neai 
possibility  .  Talk  to  your  school  priiicy 
and  urge  parties  where  young  people  cat 
come  in  couples.    Talk  to  other  paren 
especially  mothers  of  daughters,  ami  : 
them  to  help  you.  Talk  early  to  your  OtH 
children  about  I  he  dangers  of  the  constat 
companionship  of  going  steady. 

These  two  young  people  have  apparent 
worked  hard,  and  if  they  will  make  it 
necessary  sacrifices  for  his  college  degi 
their  lives  may  turn  out  all  right  in  sp' 
of  this  mistake.  A  grandmother  who  Ii 
a  similar  experience  in  her  own  funi 
said.  "It  isn't  the  first  time  this  has  ha 
pencil,  and  it  won't  be  the  last."  If  ><» 
young  people  hold  up  their  heads.  Ii 
with  integrity  and  character,  Ibis  crn 
partially  yours,  will  be  forgotten  by  i 
Community  before  long.  THE  EDITO 
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Only  Royal  Brings  You 
Blackberry  Flavor  Gelatin 


Tastes  Like  Fresh  Juicy  Blackberries" 

And  Gives  Ybu" Fresh-Fruit  Vitamin- C 


Give  ThemVitaminC.The  Fun  Way! 


Your  children  will  love  Royal  Blackberry  Gelatin. 
Yes,  every  shimmering  spoonful  is  bursting  with 
flavor,  the  luscious,  juicy,  captivating  flavor  of  ripe 
blackberries.  Only  Royal  has  Blackberry  flavor — and 
every  serving  gives  them  healthful  Vitamin  C.  That's 
why  so  many  young  mothers  are  reaching  for  Royal 
•  .  .  the  fastest  growing  gelatin  dessert  in  America. 

Natural  fresh-fruit  flavor  enhanced  with  artificial  flavor. 


Quick  Trick  Idea 


Royal  Blackberry  Fruit  Cup— For  variety 
.  .  .  try  serving  Royal  this  way.  Chill  gelatin  in  rec- 
tangular pan.  Then  cut  into  cubes  and  serve  with 
orange  and  grapefruit  sections. 

For  Exciting  Flavors  ...  ALWAYS  REACH  FOR  ROYAL 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


LADIES'  HOME  JO 


I 


How  to  add  color  to  your  meals 

It's  easy  this  nutritious  way  with  Stokely's  Finest  Vegetables  I 


Capitalize  on  the  fresh  green^ 
ness  of  Stokely's  Finest  Peas 
to  give  color  to  any  meal.  Top 
this  garden-fresh  sweetness 
with  golden  butter  and  herbs-. 
(Just  a  pinch  of  oregano  or  rose 
mary  or  mint  in  melted  butter.) 


Stokely's  Finest  Whole  Kernel 
Golden  Corn  — sunshine  yellow 
—  each  kernel  containing  the 
goodness  and  energy  put  there 
by  the  sun.  This  juicy  vegetable 
needs  no  extra  color,  but  try  it 
with  a  little  butter  and  paprika. 


GOLDEN  COR^ 


Brighten  breakfast  and  dinner 
with  Stokely's  Finest  Tomato 
Juice.  Refreshing  and  so  good 
for  you.  Stokely's  Finest  Catsup 
is  spiced  just  right  and  its 
appetizing-red  color  NS 
and  flavor  enhance  the 
natural  tastes  of  good 
cooking.  Serve  often. 


you  serve  the  best  when  you  serve  Stokely-Van  Camp  Qfa^)^ 
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MTINUED  FROM  PACE  4 

ji-.asses  cookies  disgusting,  and  to  look 
Jh  loathing  on  the  Farmer.  Happy  but 
irediblv  simple.  ^  hat  was  worse,  we 
4,  moved  into  that  lovely  world  where 
Ik  was  delicious  rather  than  terrifying, 
il  porch  lishts  switched  on  promptly  at 
'  thirtv  bv  grandmother  became  a 
ostrous  affront  to  our  dignity.  It  was 
n  that  grandmother  became  different. 

precious  defender  of  our  rights  and 
lirer  of  our  accomplishments  changed 
few  months  into  an  intruder  into  our 
racv.  a  guardian  of  our  virtue, 
'or  grandmother  not  only  turned  on 
porch  lights.  She  remained,  quilt  block 
hand,  until  we  had  sent  Harvey  or 
urles  home  and  had  taken  our  dis- 
ntled  (and  sometimes  ferocious)  way 
our  rooms.  She  offered  unsolicited 
nsel  on  propriety  for  all  civilized 
lung  ladies."  She  looked  into  the 
ks  brought  from  the  library  now  that 
lisa  May  Alcott  had  been  abandoned. 

explained  why  that  young  man 
ching  civics  in  high  school  ought  to 
spoken  to  about  his  views.  She 
•ned.  in  pained  surprise,  to  that 
adful  jazz  (it  must  have  started  in 
ica  before  the  missionaries  got  there) 
called  music.  She  stated  kindly  but 
jquivocallv  to  our  wavering  parents 
t  we  must  not  be  permitted  to  tall  into 
clutches  of  the  Congregationalists 
t  because  they  had  a  better  choir  than 
'■  Presbvterians.  She  who  had  once 
■n  love  was  rapidlv  becoming  law. 
Then  mother  and  father  suddenly 
lied  themselves  together  and  took  a 
id.  Gentlv.  but  with  a  finality  that 
mitted  no  doubt  or  discussion,  they 
J  grandmother  that  they-  were  the 
•ents;  that  children  are  the  responsi- 
ity  of  parents,  not  of  grandparents: 
it  there  must  be  no  interference,  no 
■-empting  of  power,  no  setting  up  of 
inter  directions.  There  were  no  harsh 
1  angry  words,  no  ugly  scenes.  On  the 
ler  hand,  there  was  no  attempt  to  be 
)tle  in  the  hope  that  grandmother 
uld  "catch  on."  There  was  one  sharp, 
llful  piece  of  surgerv. 
Grandmother  bowed  to  the  verdict. 
was  never  discussed  thereafter.  (Once 
ien  in  a  trying  moment,  she  said,  "I 
nost  have  to  bite  my  tongue  off  some- 
les."  father  answered  quietlv.  without 
•king  up  from  his  paper,  "Go  ahead 
d  bite  it.") 

Then  mother  and  father  dealt  with  us. 
ey  did  not  tell  us  that  grandmother 
d  been  an  officious  old  ladv.  or  that 
:  must  keep  on  loving  her  because  she 
s  grandmother.  Instead  thev  ex- 
lined  that  in  all  people  there  is  a  great 
uger  to  be  useful:  thafolder  people 
jectally.  in  their  eagerness  to  function 
they  once  did.  may  seem.— and  often 
— meddlesome  and  overbearing.  Thev 
We  us  realize  that  in  rejecting  grand- 
3ther's  authoritv  we  need  not  reject 
andmother:  that  to  do  so  would  not 
tty  be  immeasurably  painful  to  her. 
I  to  us:  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
6e  a  relationship  so  lovely  as  that  of 
andparent-grandchild. 
With  some  prompting  from  mother 
id  father  we  then  began  to  see  what  a 
urce  of  wisdom  our  grandmother  could 
E  As  a  beginning,  who  but  grandmother 
>uld  straighten  out  the  complications 
our  family  tree?  We  found  to  our  de- 
fht  that  grandmother  had  an  astonish- 
es fund  of  information  about  those 
me  and  saintly"  forebears  of  ours  and 
at  she  knew  enchanting  stories  of 
hers,  not  so  saintly.  ("He  did  the  best 
■  could.  I'm  sure."  or  "She  simply 
ade  a  mistake,  dear.  She  was  a  fine  girl 
heart.  )  ^  e  saw  grandmother  in  a  new 
?ht — and  found  her  fascinating. 
This  was  but  one  of  the  devices  our 
irents  made  use  of.  and  grandmother 
is  slowly  but  surely  restored  to  us. 
nd  she  was  happv.  She  came  graduallv 
take  genuine  pride  in  the  fact  that  our 
trents  wanted  to  function  fullv  as 


parents  and  not  to  delegate  their  respon- 
sibility to  others,  even  to  her. 

My  grandmother  lived  into  her  eightv- 
third  year.  As  I  became  an  adult,  the  dis- 
tance between  our  spheres  of  interest 
widened.  But  not  the  distance  between  us 
as  persons.  \^  e  did  not  share  the  same 
views  on  sharecroppers  or  taxes  or  di- 
vorce or  Dali  or  That  Man  in  the  White 
House,  but  we  knew-  that  we  needed 
each  other.  There  was  no  apologv  for 
the  other's  beliefs,  no  degrading  im- 
patience with  a  generation  different 
from  our  own,  no  petty  disagreements. 
The  habit  of  respect,  w  hich  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  mere  forbearance,  had  been 
cultivated  at  the  proper  time. 

Friendships  with  grandmothers  can  be 
kept  intact,  enriched,  deepened.  I  am 
glad  my  parents  chose  the  method  they 
did.  Sincerely. 

St.  Louis  DOROTHY  DE  ZOUCHE 

JAMAICA 

AND  HOW  MUCH  DOES 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER  WEIGH? 

Dear  Sirs:  W  ould  you  put  an  alcoholic 
who  was  trying  to  reform  behind  a  bar. 
serving  drinks  all  dav?  No  wonder  it  is 
so  hard  for  the  housewife  to  diet! 

My  solution:  going  to  work.  For  three 
months  I  was  out  of  the  house  nine 
hours  a  day.  with  a  full-time  housekeeper 
preparing  our  three  meals.  I  didn't  come 
out  a  cent  ahead  from  what  I  made,  but 
I  lost  35  pounds,  which  I  had  been  trv- 
ing  to  do  for  fifteen  years! 

)  ours  sincerely. 
Kingston  .\ame  Withheld 

ALASKA 

BIGGER  THAIS  TEXAS?! 

Dear  Journal  Editors:  Now  that  Alaska 
is  a  state,  mav  we  present  our  "Little 
49er."  who  was  born  a  few  davs  after 


American . 

our  flag  began  to  fly  49  stars?  (A  group 
of  Texas  friends  gave  Tommy  this  shirt, 
so  we  feel  sure  Texas  won't  mind.) 

Sincerely, 

Juneau  mrs.  ronald  i.  mayo 


somewnere  in 


NEW  YORK 


SHOI  LD  EX-H  1\  ES  W  <>KK  ' 

Dear  Editors:  Certainly  everyone 
would  agree  that  a  man.  divorced  or  not. 
ought  to  see  to  his  children's  support 
and  education  to  the  best  of  his  financial 
abilitv.  But  isn't  it  terribly  unfair  to  ex- 
pect him  to  spend  his  life  supporting  a 
woman  who  could  support  herself? 

SECOND  WIFE 

NEVADA 

SORE  POINT 

Dear  Editors:  Can't  they  make  ladies" 
shoes  with  square  or  round  toes  for  ladies 
with  paw-shaped  feet,  as  well  as  pointed 
shoes  for  gracefullv  pointed  tootsies?  For 
25  years  I  walked  in  utter  comfort,  have 
had  to  sit  down  for  the  last  three. 
Las  I  egas       Too  Tired  to  Sign  My  A  ame 
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FREE B 


SAMPLES 
Sent  Free 


"h's 

Reversible  — 
so  we  con  use 
Both  Sides." 


Lovely,  Low  Priced  OLSON 


RUGS  "  Carpet 

Double  the  Luxury  -  Double  the  wear 


Like  Millions  of  Olson  Customers, 
you,  too,  can  beautify  your  home 
'nexpensively  with  luxurious, 
thicker,  longer  wearing,  two-sided 
Olson  Broadloom  Rugs  and  Wall- 
to-Wall  Carpeting. 
Walter E.  Olson  The  Olson  "Magic"  Factory-to-You 

President        _.        .  .       _  _        .  . 

Plan  is  Simple— Easy— Fascinating. 

THE  VALUABLE  MATERIALS  IN  YOUR 
OLD  RUGS-OR  CARPETS-OR  CLOTH- 
ING CAN  HELP  YOU  SAVE  UP  TO  1/2. 

By  the  Famous  Olson  Process,  the  good,  seasoned 
materials  in  customers'  discarded  carpets,  rugs, 
clothing  are  scientifically  reclaimed  like  new  .  ster- 
ilized, bleached,  merged,  re-dyed— then  re-spun 
with  choice  new  materials  and  woven  In  A  Week 
into  the  loveliest  new  deep-textured,  permanently 
Moth-Proofed  Reversible  Broadloom  Rugs 
or  Carpeting  you  have  ever  seen  for  so  little 
money  If  you  wish,  you  can  send  materials 
after  your  new  rugs  arrive. 

Little  as  $5  Down-up  to  2  years  to  pay! 

You  Risk  Nothing  by  a  Trial.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  pay  for  your  materials.  Our 
87th  year.  Save  direct  from  factory.  We  pay 
Freight  (Rail  or  Truck)  or  Express  on  old 
material  from  any  state. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Postcard  to  nearest  address 

I  

Pljrr    America's  Money-Saving 

RLL    Carpet,  Rug  Book  in  Color 

49  Model  Rooms  — Decorating  Ideas—  Gift  Coupon 
Your  Name  


Address. 


e  orc 


Town 


State_ 


Olson  Rug  Co. 

Dept.  A-18 


CHICAGO.  41  NEW  YORK.  1  SAN  FRANCISCO,  a 
2800  N.  Pulaski     15  W.  34th  St.  209  Poll  Street 


YOUR  CHOICE 

of  44  Decorator 
Colors.  Patterns. 

Any  size  in  a  week, 
up  to  18  feet  wide, 
sea mless  in  any 
length.  Only  Olson 
has  looms  in  1  9 
widths  (instead  of 
only  3).  No  wasted 
yardage  to  pay  for. 

RICH  TWEEDS 
SOLID  COLORS 
TONE  ON  TONE 
TEXTURED  EFFECTS 
EARLY  AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL  DESIGNS 

FLORALS 
OVALS  •  ROUNDS 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


o 


ur  Marriage  Doesn't  Satisfy  My  Needs 


99 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  I  niversity,  Department  of  Psychology 


Should  an  Erring  Wife  Be  Forgiven? 

Tom  was  thirty-three,  Ellen  twenty-nine.  They  had  been 
married  seven  years  and  had  a  daughter,  five,  and  a  son, 
four.  Tom,  a  chemical  engineer,  had  been  promoted  rapidly 
and  they  had  a  substantial  income;  Ellen  was  a  good  money 
manager  and  an  accomplished  homemaker.  Now  Tom  had 
been  offered  a  still  better  position  which  meant  moving  to  a 
different  city  (Ellen  was  willing)  in  three  months.  But  with 
all  this  good  fortune,  they  had  a  grave  problem.  Ellen  had 
had  two  affairs,  and  had  recently  confessed  to  Tom  that  she 
was  now  attracted  to  a  third  man,  though  she  had  thus  far 
kept  her  promise  to  remain  faithful  to  Tom. 

Tom  said,  "The  first  time  I  was  able  to  forgive  her  because 
I  felt  it  was  partly  my  fault.  I  knew  Ellen  didn't  get 
much  from  sex,  though  I  would  have  said  our  marriage  was 
successful  in  most  ways.  We  met  when  Ellen  was  a  senior  and 
I  was  in  my  last  year  of  graduate  work.  I  was  shy  and  almost 
afraid  of  girls,  maybe  because  I'd  been  brought  up  very 
strictly  by  a  maiden  aunt.  I  was  strongly  attracted  to  Ellen 
and  we  were  engaged  almost  before  I  knew  it.  I  wanted  to 
postpone  marriage  a  vear.  but  Ellen  insisted  we  gel  married 
right  after  I  got  my  doctor's  degree.  After  the  first  affair  two 
years  ago,  things  seemed  to  go  all  right,  though  of  course  I 
was  hurt.  Then  came  her  second  confession.  I  tried  to  believe 
it  wouldn't  happen  again,  because  I  do  love  her,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  divorce,  and  I  can't  stand  the  idea  of  being  separated 
from  our  children.  But  now  she  is  tempted  again,  and  sooner 
or  later  I'm  afraid  she'll  yield,  if  not  with  this  man.  then 
with  some  other.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  on  with  the  mar- 
riage with  all  this  uncertaintv.  She  says  the  other  men  are 
only  diversions,  that  she  really  loves  me,  and  I  believe  her, 
but  something  must  be  wrong.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  on 
with  marriage  unless  we  make  a  new  start." 

Ellen's  story  was  much  the  same.  She  said  Tom  was  a  hard 
worker,  a  devoted  father,  conscientious  and  helpful  around 
the  house.  "Most  women  would  consider  him  a  perfect  hus- 
band, and  I  do  love  him,  but  our  marriage  doesn't  satisfy  my 
needs.  To  him,  sex  is  just  a  chore;  he  doesn't  sense  my 
moods,  but  just  gives  in  to  whatever  I  say,  without  ever  tak- 
ing the  lead.  ( )thcr  men  almost  always  satisfy  me,  Tom  rarely 
does.  I  want  to  go  on  with  our  marriage,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my 
promise  to  be  faithful,  but  I  can't  trust  myself.  Even  if  I 
were  divorced  and  remarried,  it  might  turn  out  the  same  way." 

Ellen  showed  considerable  insight  in  recognizing  that  a 
change  of  partners  would  not  necessarily  solve  her  marriage 
problem.  In  fact,  both  she  and  Tom  accepted  and  were  at- 
tempting to  fulfill  their  separate  responsibilities  in  marriage. 
(Tom  accepted  his  share  of  the  blame  for  Ellen's  sexual  mal- 
adjustment.) But  as  our  marriage  tests  revealed,  both  were 
handicapped  by  personality  defects  which  had  prevented 
them  from  achieving  the  satisfactory  companionship  and 
personal  sharing  which  are  essential  to  lasting  sexual  satis- 
faction in  marriage. 

Neither  mate  had  come  from  a  normal  happy  home.  Tom's 
upbringing  had  resulted  in  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  an  ex- 
traordinary ignorance  of  women  and  their  psychology,  and  a 
lack  of  sensitivity  to  his  wife's  moods.  Ellen's  stern  discipline 
by  a  domineering  father  had  instilled  in  her  an  unconscious 
rebellion  against  men,  and  a  lack  of  respect  for  leadership 
unless  it  was  backed  by  authoritarian  methods. 

Time  was  too  short  for  extensive  therapy,  since  Tom  in- 
sisted some  settlement  be  reached  before  he  assumed  his  new 
position.  In  several  succeeding  interviews,  the  counselor  tried 
to  help  both  Ellen  and  Tom  to  understand  their  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  the  personality  needs  and  w  eakness  of  the  other. 

For  the  first  time,  Ellen  began  to  see  that  her  unconven- 
tional behavior  and  philosophy  were  an  outgrowth  of 
youthful  rebellion,  that  she  was  unconsciously  belittling 
Tom  because  he  lacked  the  very  qualities  she  had  so  resented 
in  her  father,  and  that  she  should  be  able  to  respect  her  hus- 
band without  fearing  him.  She  recognized  that  her  suscepti- 
bility to  other  men  undermined  Tom's  faltering  self-confi- 
dence, and  that  instead  of  expecting  him  instinctively  to 
understand  her  moods  and  emotions,  she  should  help  both 
him  and  herself  by  confiding  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Tom  soon  saw  that  his  childhood  submission  to  his  aunt 
had  made  him  too  indecisive  in  family  matters,  and  that  his 
lack  of  assurance  and  leadership  had  contributed  to  Ellen's 
willfulness  and  lack  of  respect.  He  realized  that  he  had  too 
often  suppressed  his  own  wishes  and  convictions,  and  in  so 
doing  had  deprived  Ellen  of  tin-  support  and  direction  she 
needed.  He  saw  how  Ellen  might  interpret  his  forbearance  as 
weakness  or  even  indifference. 


He  said,  "I  may  not  forget  but  I'm  willing  to  go  on  because 
now  there  is  some  hope.  It  won't  be  easy,  but  at  least  we 
have  some  idea  what's  wrong,  and  we'll  both  do  our  best." 

Ellen's  infidelity  has  created  an  acute  threat  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  only  time  will  tell  whether  they  can  succeed  in 
building  a  new  relationship  satisfying  to  both.  Some  coun- 
selors believe  that  in  such  a  deep-seated  crisis,  divorce  may 
be  the  only  answer.  But  neither  Tom  nor  Ellen  wants  to  ac- 
cept that  solution,  and  both  are  sincerely  determined  to 
make  every  effort  to  hold  their  marriage  together.  With  this 
co-operative  attitude,  we  agree  with  Tom  that  there  is  hope 
for  the  future. 

Your  Husband's  Health 

Though  the  male  possesses  greaterphysical  strength  than  the 
female,  women  are  actually  more  resistant  to  disease  and  their 
life  expectancy  is  considerably  longer.  Too,  women  consult 
physicians  more  often,  and  in  general  observe  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  good  health  more  faithfully  than  do  men. 

Every  wife  wants  her  husband  to  be  healthy,  but  many 
wives  unconsciously  neglect  or  even  undermine  their 
husband's  health  because  they  don't  realize  how  much  and 
in  what  ways  they  can  directly  afTect  his  physical  well-being. 
Such  general  admonitions  as  "Don't  work  too  hard"  or 
"Take  care  of  yourself"  are  well  meant  but  accomplish  little. 

Here  are  some  specific  suggestions  for  safeguarding 
and  building  up  your  husband's  health: 
Watch  his  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  overweight  is  a 
serious  health  hazard.  Make  it  your  business  to  provide 
meals  that  are  tailored  to  his  needs  as  well  as  his  taste.  If  he  ha- 
bitually overindulges  at  lunch,  try  to  compensate  by  avoid- 
ing fattening  foods  at  night.  If  he  has  the  snack  habit,  keep 
the  refrigerator  stocked  with  appetizing  but  low-calorie  items. 

Encourage  regular  exercise.  Most  businessmen  lead  seden- 
tary lives  Monday  through  Friday.  Walking  is  excellent  exer- 
cise; if  your  husband  resists  the  idea  of  an  evening  stroll,  offer 
to  go  with  him.  Bowling  and  swimming  are  other  possibilities, 
or  a  small  investment  would  enable  you  to  enjoy  badmin- 
ton, table  tennis  or  croquet  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
courage excesses  over  the  weekend.  If  your  husband  is  a 
golfer,  try  to  keep  him  down  to  eighteen  holes  on  any  one  day. 

Insist  on — ana  arrange  for — adequate  rest.  Most  people  fee! 
their  best  if  they  average  eight  hours  of  sleep.  Many  wives 
get  their  quota  by  sleeping  late  in  the  morning  or  napping  in 
the  afternoon,  then  penalize  their  husbands  by  late  hours  at 
night.  Yet  men  actually  require  more  sleep  than  do  women. 
Make  it  a  rule  that  your  husband  gets  as  much  sleep  as  you  do. 

Keep  drinking  moderate.  Some  authorities  believe  that  a 
single  cocktail  nefore  dinner  has  a  relaxing  effect,  but  that 
there  is  no  benefit  beyond  that  amount,  and  drinking  during 
the  day  is  never  advisable.  Aside  from  the  other  dangers  of 
overindulgence  in  liquor,  remember  that  alcohol  has  a  high 
calorie  content. 

Discourage  excessive  smoking.  This  is  easier  said  than  done. 
But  if  your  husband  is  a  heavy  smoker,  make  every  effort  to  get 
him  to  cut  down;  set  him  an  example  of  moderation,  and  let  him 
know,  without  nagging,  how  strongly  you  feel  about  it  for 
his  sake — not  on  mora),  aesthetic  or  housekeeping  grounds. 

Create  a  relaxing  atmosphere.  Try  to  keep  the  home  and  the 
household  quiet,  peaceful  and  welcoming  at  night.  Avoid 
discussion  of  problems  at  dinner. 

Insist  on  regular  medical  care.  If  your  husband,  like  many 
men,  approves  the  idea  of  an  annual  physical  and  dental  ex- 
amination, but  never  gets  around  to  doing  anything  about  it, 
make  the  appointments  yourself.  If  he  seems  below  par 
physically  or  is  actually  ill.  pep  pills  and  many  patent  medi- 
cines should  not  be  taken  except  on  the  specific  advice  of  a 
physician.  The  habitual  use  of  even  such  homely  remedies  as 
aspirin  or  baking  soda  is  discouraged  because  they  may  mask 
danger  signals  and  delay  timely  treatment. 

Make  the  most  of  his  vacation.  You  both  need  rest,  recrea- 
tion and  change  from  the  workday  routine.  You  may  want  a 
resort  hotel  for  its  social  activities  and  freedom  from  do- 
mestic chores;  he  may  prefer  a  housekeeping  cottage  in  a 
quiet  spot.  Obviously,  a  compromise  will  have  to  be  found. 
But  remember  that  as  your  routines  are  different,  so  are  your 
vacation  needs.  And  whatever  your  arrangements,  guard 
against  his  overdoing  physically  or  socially. 

Your  active  participation  in  creating  a  wholesome  routine 
and  atmosphere  for  your  husband  will  increase  his  comfort 
and  physical  well-being  now.  and  may  prevent  serious  trou- 
ble in  the  future.  It  may  even  prolong  his  life.  These  are 
goals  any  wife  should  want  to  strive  for. 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

My  husband  won't  help  with  break- 
fast. Isn't  he  unreason  til  tie? 

No  more  I  hail  most  men.  since  :,iil_v 

one  in  five  lends  a  hand  at  breakfast. 


ASK  YOURSELF:  IS  MY 
HUSBAND  REALISTIC? 

In  Successful  marriages,  the  hus- 
hand  is  usually  practical  in  his  be- 
havior  and  realistic  in  his  outlook 
upon  life.  You  may  get  some  idea  of 
bow  down-to-earth  your  husband  is 
l>>  answering  these  questions  "Yes" 
or  "No."  If  you  are  not  sure  ahout 
your  answer,  mark  it  "D.K."  (don't 
know). 

K  M  v  Husband  : 

/.  Careful  in  his  personal  spend- 
ing? 

2.  Punctual  for  engagements? 

3.  Truthful  in  his  statements? 

4.  Prompt  ahout  paying  hills? 

~>.  Ouite  dependable  and  reliable? 

6.  Protecting   us    through  insur- 
ance? 

7.  Influenced  more  by  fuels  than 
feelings? 

Does  My  Husband: 

8.  Get  to  his  job  on  time? 

9.  Regularly  save  some  money? 

10.  Behave  conservatively  in  public? 

11.  If Ork  to  get  aheatl  on  his  job? 

12.  Shous  an  interest   in   my  prob- 
lems? 

13.  Consider   feelings    as    ivell  as 
facts? 

14.  Drive  sensibly  and  carefully? 

Credit  I  point  for  each  "U.K."  and 
2  points  for  each  "Yes"  answer.  The 
average  hushand  earns  a  total  of  20— 21. 
If  you  are  among  the  fortunate  few, 
your  hushand  may  score  as  high  as 
25—26.  lint  if  the  total  score  was  15 
points  or  less,  check  each  "No"  an- 
~u  ii  I  o  sec  it'  your  attitudes  or  actions 
may  he  partly  to  blame. 


The  Golden-light  Goodness 

of  Mazola  comes  from 
Sun-ripened  Corn... 

In  the  heart  of  every  kernel  of  sun-ripened  corn  is  a  tiny  drop  of  precious 
oil.  From  this  oil  comes  pure,  clear  Mazola,  sparkling  with  the  golden- 
light  goodness  which  makes  it  so  superior  for  frying  and  for  salads. 

Besides  making  wonderful  fresh  salad  dressings. .  .and  frying  foods  so 
deliciously. . .  Mazola  adds  the  special  nutritional  benefits  of  corn  oil  to 
your  daily  meals. 

Your  doctor  can  explain  these  benefits  to  you.  Also,  if  he  recommends  a 
low-fat  diet,  or  replacing  solid  (saturated)  fats  with  liquid  (unsaturated) 
fats,  Mazola  is  the  oil  of  choice .  .  .  because  it  is  never  hardened 
(hydrogenated) . .  .and  is  rich  in  linoleate  nutrition  (poly-unsaturates). 


OF  ALL  LEADING  BRANDS 

® 


only  Mazola  is  Pure  Liquid  Corn  Oil 

Everything  you  fry. .  .chicken,  fish,  potatoes,  vegeta- 
bles. ..will  be  tender,  juicy  inside,  crisp,  golden-brown 
outside. .  .when  you  use  good  golden-light  Mazola! 


PURE 

CORN  OIL 


Save  *2—  on  the  purchase  of  a  new 
IVestinghouse  Coffee  Maker 
or  Food  Mixer 
and  enjoy  a  Soft  as  ilk 


A 


CM 


nniversarv 
on 
Cake ! 


THtS£AKE  IS  SO  SPECIAL  YOU  HAVE  TO  START  FROM  "SCRATCH!' 


Anniversary  Chiffon  Cake 


8M  cup*  lifted  SOFTASILK 
Cake  Flour 
cup  granulated  sugar 
v+  cup  brown  sugar  i  packed) 
3  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  up.  salt 

^•2  cup  yege  table  oil 


3  egg  volks.  unbeaten 
M  cup  cold  water 
2  tsp.  maple  flavoring 
1  cup  egg  white*  (7  or  J 
M  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 
1  cup  very  finery 
chopped  pecans 


Heat  oven  to  325°.  Sift  drv  ingredients  into 


A  ream  of  tartar  in  large  m. 

bowl  to  form  very  stiff  peaks.  Pour  egg  volk  mixture  gradually 
over  beaten  whites,  gendy  folding  with  rubber  scraper  just 
until  blended.  Gently  fold  in  pecans.  Pour  into  ungreased 
tube  pan  10xt".  Bake  at  325°  for  55  min.r  then  at  350°  for 
10  to  15  min.  longer,  or  until  cop  springs  back  when  lightly 
touched.  Invert  on  funnel.  Let  hang  until  cold. 

Whipped  C  reain  Icing— Put  2  cups  whipping  cream  and 
34  cup  brown,  sugar  (packed)  in  mixing  bowl;  chfll  com- 
pletely. When  cold,  whip  to  desired  consistency.  Divide  cake 
into  3  layers,  putting  I  cup  whipped  cream  mixture  between 
each  layer.  Frost  top  and  sides  of  cake  with  remaining 
w  hipped  cream  mixture.  Decorate  as  desired. 


This  is  tl: 


tie  cake  flour  for  your  "special-occasion 
cakes!"  It's  Betty  Crocker  OO^taJ/k  Cake  Flour! 

Softasilk.  Cake  Flour  makes  this  cake  so  softlv  luxurious— no  mix  can  approach  it.  You  see, 
Softasilk  pioneered  in  introducing  Chiffon  Cake  to  America's  homemakers.  Softasilk's  special 
blend  of  the  world  s  finest  wheats  makes  Chiffons— and  all  your  good  homemade  cakes— lighter, 
higher,  lovelier!  Isn't  that  what  you  want  when  you  set  a  cake  before  your  guests.' 


A  soft.. .  soft. . .  Softasilk  cake  says  such  nice  things  about  you! 


FEBRUARY,  1961 


SAVE  $2°-2 ! 


S2.00  refund  on  this  new  West- 
inghouse  Cofiee  Maker  or  on  this 
Westinghou.se  Food  Mixer  with 
certificate  packed  in  this  spe- 
cially marked  Softasilk  package! 

Details  on  how  to  get  your  $2  (plus 
5tf  for  postage)  refund  on  marked 
Softasilk  package. 


Westinghouse  75th  anniversary  offer 

WESTINGHOUSE  COFFEE  MAKER  .  .  .  makes  any  coffee  taste 
better.  No  old-fashioned  spout  to  collect  stale  oils  that  spoil 
coffee  flavor  .  .  .  you  brew  fresh,  delicious  coffee  every 
time.  In  gleaming  stainless  steel.  Makes  up  to  10  cups. 

NEW  WESTINGHOUSE  FOOD  MIXER  .  .  .  better  to  mix  with,  easier 
to  store.  Blends  batter,  whips  cream,  mixes  even  the  heaviest  doughs 
with  power  to  spare.  Up-front  speed  controls  and  beater  ejectors.  New 
drink  blender  and  storage  tray  to  hold  mixer  and  attachments  included  free. 


You  can  be  sure  . . .  if  it's 


Westinghouse  ® 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURN/ 


CHAMBERLAIN 

...the  penetrating  lotion 
that  moisturizes,  softens 
and  helps  check  your 

0Q\7  SCKDtZl 


AFTER  BATH 

Cologne-clear  Chamberlain  Lotion  leaves  your 
body  smooth  and  velvety ...  helps  prevent  skin 
dryness  often  caused  by  daily  bathing.  Pene- 
trates and  disappears  quickly.  Never  sticky. 


CHAPPING 

Chamberlain  contains  more  rich,  healing-aid 
glycerols  than  any  other  leading  lotion.  Instant- 
ly moisturizes  dry,  chapped  hands.  Protects, 
softens  and  soothes  detergent  red  hands. 


LEG  ROUGHNESS 

Chamberlain  Lotion  is  wonderful  for  keeping 
the  skin  on  your  legs  soft,  smooth,  and  velvety. 
Try  it  and  see  how  roughness  vanishes,  how 
easily  you  can  slip  on  your  sheerest  nylons 


FREE  DISPENSER 

with  $1,10  size 
Two  other  sizes,  55c  and  33c 
At  all  toiletry  counters 


GuQiaoieed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping 


CHAMBERLAIN 

LOTION 

CHAMBERLAIN    DISTRIBUTORS,   DES    MOINES  0.  IOWA 


4c 


'How  about  doing  something  that 
I  can  brag  about  to  the  other  kids?" 


There's  a  man  in  the  house 


By  HARLAN  MILLER 

\l\  wife  denies  women  are  fascinated  In  men  who 
behave  the  way  they  don't  want  their  men  to.  .  .  . 
Yel  al  parties  such  men  aren'1  exactl)  wall- 
flowers, to  my  naked  eye. 

['m  an  excellenl  listener,  hut  seldom  to  stories 
about  your  operation.  Unless  you  tell  'em  as  il- 
luminatingly  as  Doc  Walt  Alvarez  so  blithely  nar- 
rates  his  own  successful  operation  for  cancer — 
caughl  early. 

\ll  those  divorces  foreshadowed  by  family  schisms 
about  Kenned)  and  Nixon  during  the  campaign 
arc  being  patched  tip.  W  hichever  won.  il  was  in- 
evitable his  mistakes  would  bring  wives  and 
husbands  back  cboer. 

I'm  on  a  pretzel  binge,  though  my  wife  warns  me 
mistakenly  that  two  ounces  of  pretzels  or  any- 
thing  else  I  like  are  more  fattening  than  eight 
ounces  of  anything  I  don't  like;  and  I'm  as  con- 
scious of  a  mislaid  half  pretzel  as  a  smoker  of  a 
liuliled  and  losl  cigarette. 

Bric-a-brac  around  your  living  room  or  bedroom 
re\  eals  your  true  nature  and  secret  foibles;  maybe 
that's  win  Mime  people  don't  trust  themselves  to 
reveal  their  bric-a-brac. 

"To  lose  weight  simply  and  fast,"  decreed  the 
autocrat  of  our  cafeteria  table,  "avoid  all  fats, 
sweets  and  starches."  (Next  day  he  revealed  he 
had  a  passion  for  a  new  -naek — sesame  biscuits 
buttered  with  peanut  butter  and  honey.) 

I  feel  a  part  of  the  machine  age,"  confides  Peter 
Comfort,  knotting  his  scarf  like  an  English  horse- 
man, "when  I  watch  my  wife  scrape  the  dishes 
off  into  the  garbage  grinder  and  stow  'em  in  the 
dishwasher.  It  relaxes  me." 

Our  friends  who  thought  themselves  in  style  with 
high  ovens  now  feel  they're  slipping  without  a 
transparent  oven  door.  "How  can  we  tell,"  the) 
query,  "whether  the  turkey's  slill  in  there,  or 
shriveled  to  a  squab?" 


Somebody  told  a  pair  of  our  local  biggies  that  in 
Europe  a  steak  is  regarded  as  merely  a  big  chunk 
of  meat.  So  they're  taking  a  "gourmet  tour"  of 
eleven  countries,  and  between  that  and  the  un- 
limited food  on  the  ship  they'll  come  home 
twenty  pounds  fatter. 

My  dearest  friend  tries  to  remember  to  bring  his 
wife  one  flower  every  Wednesday.  "It  may  ir- 
ritate the  florist  to  wrap  it  up  with  fern,"  he  con- 
fides, "but  it  certainh  pleases  vour  gal!" 

Somehow  I  manage  to  cover  up  my  juvenile 
whims:  I  gave  my  tweed  Sherlock  Holmes  hat  to 
my  son  before  I'd  had  it  a  month,  and  my  new 
yellow  plastic  football  to  Harlan  III  before  I  broke 
a  toe  on  it. 

Our  town's  wide-awake  matrons  raise  money  for 
their  favorite  charities  b\  exposing  one  another's 
remodeled  kitchens  to  public  visitation.  And  I 
think  our  townspeople'd  pay  through  the  nose  to 
see  the  bathrooms  of  the  local  biggies. 

I'm  afraid  it  won't  quite  solve  the  "servant  prob- 
lem" of  the  rich:  the  illusion  of  hundreds  of 
European  girls  that  if  they  come  to  America  to 
work  a  year  as  maids  they'll  charm  and  capture  a 
millionaire's  son  like  young  Rockefeller. 

.  .  .  It  hen  my  daughter  reports  that  in  Iter  leotard 
at  dance  class  her  Suzi  at  four  is  the  cutest 
of  all. 

.  .  .  Or  our  collegian,  as  a  junior,  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor s  apprentice  and  helps  teach  fresh- 
man English, 

.  .  .  And  pugnacious  Harlan  III  at  'Al->  is  all  love 
and  devotion  toward  his  1 '  2-year-old 
brother  Eric, 

.  .  .  Or  I  watch  our  Air  Force  son  take  off  on  a  long 
night  flight, 

.  .  .  And  my  Dream  Girl  becomes  ever  wittier  and 
more  companionable, 
'then  I  shudder  at  the  remembrance  that  I  al- 
most remained  a  bachelor,  and  wish  Ed 
married  a  few  years  sooner. 


You'd  never  believe  such  beauty  could  be  so  practical.  Just  one  example — the  eye-level, 
See-Through  oven  doors  glide  out  and  up — completely  out  of  the  way.  At  the  same 
time,  they  protect  your  face  from  oven  heat.  Only  the  Frigidaire  Flair  Range  has  it! 


Modernize  your  Mtchen  with  7jc^MA_Ayy  Frigidaire! 

Looks  built-in. ..but  you  can  install  it  within  minutes! 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  range  — 
as  little  as  $4.15*  a  week !  Sensational  new 
Flair  by  Frigidaire  brings  built-in  beauty 
to  your  home— in  a  free-standing  Range. 
Flair  gives  you  surface  and  oven  cooking 
in  one  compact  unit. 

Just  slides  into  place  of  your  old  electric 
range  after  it's  attached  to  the  optional 
cabinet  or  your  own  custom-built  cabinet. 


Choice  of  4  models  in  2  sizes:  40-inch, 
double  oven;  30-inch,  single  oven. 
All  the  features  of  highest-priced  con- 
ventional range.  Eye-level  ovens;  Hand- 
High  Surface  Units;  Heat-Minder  makes 
every  utensil  automatic;  Speed-Heat  Sur- 
face Unit  shortens  cooking  time. 
Only  your  Frigidaire  dealer  can  tell  you 
the  full  story.  See  him  as  soon  as  possible ! 


FRIGIDAIRE 

PRODUCT    OF    GENERAL  MOTORS 


Roll-to-You  Cooking  Top 
—slides  out  of  sight. 
Most  convenient  space- 
saving  electric  range 
ever!  Surface  units  are 
easy  to  clean.  Lift  up 
and  stay  up !  Porcelain 
enamel  Drip  Bowls. 


Advanced  Appliances  Designed  With  You  In  Mind 

You'll  Find  Frigidaire  Factory -Trained  Servicemen  Everywhere 


'After  small  down  payment.  See  your  Dealer  for  his  terms. 


More  good  news  about 

METRECAL 

—now  in  liquid  form,  ready  to  drink 


CNow  it  is  easier  and  more  convenient  to  control  your  weight  with  TAetrecal. 
you  simply  open  the  can  and  pour  a  225-calorie  meal  "Metrecal  liquid  was 
developed  to  meet  the  same  exacting  nutritional  standards  as  Metrecal  powder. 


Metrecal  was  introduced  in  powder  form  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Its  aim:  to  provide 
a  judicious  method  of  weight  control,  incor- 
porating sound  nutrition,  appetite  satisfac- 
tion, and  convenience.  Our  continuing  ad- 
monition: consult  your  physician  concerning 
the  problems  of  weight  control. 

New  Metrecal  liquid,  ready  to  drink,  has 
the  same  nutritional  balance  as  famous 
Metrecal  powder— the  original  dietary  for 
weight  control.  Naturally,  it  is  every  bit  as 
effective.  You'll  like  the  convenience  that  lets 
you  continue  your  reducing  program  wherever 
you  go.  You'll  welcome  the  delicious  taste  and 
smooth  texture. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  you  know 
that  you  can  use  Metrecal  with  complete  assur- 
ance. For  Metrecal,  the  new  concept  of  weight 
control,  is  supported  by  long-term  clinical  val- 
idation. 

What  is  Metrecal? 

Metrecal  is  a  scientifically  balanced  food  that 
makes  possible  accurate  control  of  caloric 
intake  while  providing  all  the  known  essential 
nutrients  required,  for  a  sound  reducing  pro- 
gram; and  Metrecal  contains  no  drugs  or  ap- 
petite depressants. 

Metrecal  has  the  flexibility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  user.  For  rapid  weight 
loss,  Metrecal  may  be  used  as  the  total  900- 
calorie  daily  diet.  Metrecal  is  a  most  useful  aid 
in  the  long-range  maintenance  of  desirable 
weight,  as  part  of  a  well-balanced  diet.  To  lose 
weight  more  gradually,  or  to  maintain  a  de- 
sired weight,  the  amount  of  Metrecal  used 
may  be  increased,  it  may  be  used  for  one  or 
two  meals  a  day,  or  as  the  total  diet  on  se- 
lected days. 

Why  Metrecal  is  distinctive 
Factors  that  set  Metrecal  apart  include: 
The  new  concept  —The.  measured  calories  of 


Metrecal  provide,  for  the  first  time  in  one  prod- 
uct, a  complete  formulation  designed  express- 
ly for  weight  reduction.  Hence  Metrecal  sup- 
plies: the  means  to  achieve  effective  weight 
loss  through  accurate  control  of  caloric  intake 
on  a  program  that  is  nutritionally  sound, 
appetite  satisfying,  and  convenient. 

Clinical  validation— Before  Metrecal  was  intro- 
duced, its  effectiveness  was  proved  in  exten- 
sive, long-term  clinical  studies,  all  conducted 
under  strict  medical  supervision.  Continuing 
studies  are  providing  ever-increasing  evidence 
of  the  value  and  versatility  of  Metrecal. 

Quality  of  product— The  ingredients  of  Metrecal 
are  meticulously  chosen  and  manufactured  to 
exacting  pharmaceutical  standards.  Metrecal 
powder,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  a  total  of 
396  separate  quality  control  tests. 

Range  oj  choice—  Metrecal  is  available  nation- 
ally in  both  powder  and  liquid  form,  in  a 
selection  of  sizes  and  flavors  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  your  taste,  method  of  use,  and  purse. 

What  Metrecal  can  do 

Overweight  persons  lose  weight  through  the 
use  of  Metrecal  simply  because  they  take  in 
fewer  calories  than  are  required  to  maintain 
weight.  Most  important:  they  lose  weight 
safely  without  resorting  to  complicated  sched- 
ules or  complex  calorie  counting.  Users  of 
Metrecal  are  remarkably  free  from  hunger. 
The  appetite  is  satisfied. 


Clinical  studies  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  physicians  have  shown  that  at  the  900- 
calorie  level,  the  use  of  Metrecal  resulted  in 
highly  satisfactory  weight  loss. 

What  Metrecal  cannot  do 

Metrecal  is  not  a  miracle  cure  for  overweight. 
For  example,  it  cannot  provide  the  necessary 
will  power  for  weight  reduction  and  mainte- 
nance. However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  stay  on 
such  a  diet  with  Metrecal  since  little,  if  any, 
hunger  occurs  after  the  first  day  or  two. 

How  Metrecal  is  available 

Metrecal  is  available  nationally  both  as  a 
liquid  and  as  a  powder.  The  liquid  is  in  handy 
eight-ounce  cans,  ready  to  drink.  Each  can  of 
liquid  provides  an  indiv  idual  225-calorie  meal. 

The  powder  is  in  t/>-pound  cans  and  econ- 
omy-size SVi-pound  cans.  One-half  pound  of 
powder,  when  mixed  with  water,  provides  the 
total  daily  diet  in  the  900-calorie  program. 

Metrecal  comes  in  a  variety  of  delicious 
flavors:  chocolate,  vanilla,  butterscotch,  and 
the  new  orange. 

The  importance  of  the  physician 
in  problems  of  weight  control 

Individuals  who  are  grossly  overweight,  those 
intending  to  diet  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
persons  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  ves- 
sels or  kidneys,  and  persons  with  other  medi- 
cal disturbances  such  as  diabetes  or  liver 
disease,  should  always  have  their  physician's 
approval  before  undertaking  a  weight-reduc- 
ing program. 

Indeed,  it  is  wise  for  any  person  contemplat- 
ing weight  reduction  to  consult  his  physician. 


Edward  Dalton  Co. 

A  DIVISION  OF 

MEAD  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY 

Quality  products  from  nutritional  research 


Tun,  in  each  Sunday  evening  for  "WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
The  Valiant  Years,"  presented  by  Edward  Dalton  Co..  on  ABC  television 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  HY  IRA  A.  H1L1. 


Jack  and  Janet  Bouvier  were 
married  in  St.  Philomenas  Church 
in  East  Hampton  July  7,  1928. 
N.Y.  reporter  likened  bride 
and  her  attendants  to  "green 
and  gold  jonquils  in  the  sunshine." 


Jacqueline  was  three 
when  this  photograph  was 
made  with  her  mother. 
(Mote  fash  tenable  party  dress.) 


First  years  of  the  First  Lady. . . 
an  exclusive  look  into  the 
private  picture  albums  of 


1ART  ONE  OF  THREE  Jacq  ueline  Lee  Bouvier  was  not 
really  a  pretty  baby.  Instead  of  looking  rosy,  she  looked  peaked.  She  was 
six  weeks  late  in  arriving  and  somewhat  unexpectedlv  chose  to  be 
born  on  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  in  July.  Plans  had  been  made  for 
the  great  event  to  take  place  in  New  York.  But  since  both  mother  and 
doctor  were  weekending  in  their  summer  homes,  there  was  a  last-minute 
switch  to  the  small,  efficient  hospital  in  nearby  Southampton.  She 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  seemed,  understandably,  more  mature  than 
most  newborn  babies. 

Her  mother  was  twenty-one.  A  brunet  beauty  with  a  lovely  name, 
Janet  Lee,  she  had  been  belle  of  her  debutante  season  and,  despite  her 
smallness  and  appealing  femininity,  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  dar- 
ing horsewomen  in  the  country. 

The  baby  was  named  after  her  father,  Jack  Bouvier,  whose  full,  dis- 
tinguished name  was  John  Vernou  Bouvier  III.  He  was  thirty-seven, 
and  until  his  marriage  the  previous  year  had  been  considered  one  of 
social  New  York's  most  irreconcilable  bachelors.  He  was  dark,  in 
summers  tanned  to  swarthiness,  and  so  good-looking  that  friends 
nicknamed  him  The  Sheik,  while  strangers  were  forever  taking  him 
for  Clark  Gable.  Together,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vernou  Bouvier 
III  were  considered  the  handsomest  couple  on  Long  Island.  Their 
daughter,  Jacqueline,  would  start  life  with  every  asset. 

Within  a  very  short  time  Jacqueline  began  to  blossom  into  a  beauty. 
She  could  talk  before  she  was  a  year.  When  relatives  dropped  in 
to  see  the  child,  they  admired  her  fluff  of  faintly  curling  black  hair, 
her  newly  rosy  complexion,  her  wide  eyes,  all  set  off  so  coquet lishly 
by  the  froufrou  of  peachy-pink  point-d'esprit  flounces  on  her  beige 
wicker  bassinet. 

No  one  imagined,  of  course,  that  this  placid  infant  would  somedav 
be  the  thirtv-first  First  Lady  of  the  Land.  Nor  that  the  bassinet,  now 
painted  white  and  simplv  trimmed  with  ribbon-threaded  dotted  Swiss, 
would  cradle  Jacqueline's  look-alike  son,  John  Fitzgerald  Jr.,  the  first 
White  House  baby  in  over  half  a  century. 

Three  days  before  Christmas,  Jacqueline  Lee  Bouvier  was  christened 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  New  York.  Her  father's  only 


Jacqueline 


By 

Mary  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer 


Mrs.  Kennedy's  favorite  photograph  of  father, 
John  Vernou  Bouvier  HI.  was  made  when  she  was 
six  and  winner,  as  usual,  of  ribbon  in  Long 
Island  Horse  ShoXv.  Jack  Bouvier  died  in  1957. 


brother,  William  Sergeant  Bouvier,  who  was  affectionately  known  as 
"Bud,"  had  died  in  October  and  his  almost  ten-year-old  son,  Michel, 
acted  as  godfather.  Jacqueline  was  dressed  in  an  exquisite  Paris  creation 
first  used  at  the  christening  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  James  T.  Lee. 
Four  generations  of  babies,  including  Caroline  Kennedy,  have  worn 
this  charming  christening  robe.  It  is  long-skirted  with  puffed  sleeves 
gathered  at  tiny  wrists,  and  is  fashioned  of  gossamer  lawn,  frilled  with 
fine  lace  and  strewn  with  miniature  bouquets  hand-embroidered  in 
microscopic  stitches. 

Since  early  childhood  Jack  Bouvier  had  summered  at  East  Hampton 
in  the  enormous  lawn-and- garden-surrounded  stucco  Bouvier  house. 
It  was  called  "Lasata,"  an  Indian  name  meaning  "Place  of  Peace,"  and 
was  bv  far  the  liveliest  spot  in  the  neighborhood.  There  were  two 
Bouvier  brothers — Jack  and  Bud;  sisters  were  Edith  and  strawberry- 
blond  twins,  Maude  and  Michelle. 
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"Mummy,  Jackie  and  Lee"  is  inscription  Jacqueline  wrote  on  this  photograph 
with  Iter  mother  and  baby  sister.  Caroline  Lee  Bouvier  was  born  March  3,  1933. 
She  is  now  the  wife  of  Prince  Stanislas  Radziwill  and  lives  in  London. 


Janet  Lee  was  in  her  early  teens  when  the  James  T. 
Lees  spent  their  first  summer  in  East  Hampton.  She  was 
second  in  a  trio  of  attractive  sisters.  Marion.  Janet, 
Winifred,  who  later  were  to  cause  considerable  local 
excitement  not  only  because  of  their  charm  but  because 
each  owned  an  automobile  with  a  fancv,  distinctive 
horn!  The  Bouvier  twins  were  around  Janet's  age  and 
they  became  friends.  Their  brother  Jack  was  sixteen 
years  older  than  Janet.  A  notable  charmer  and  desirable 
matrimonial  catch,  he  had  no  time  to  notice  teen-age 
friends  of  his  sisters. 

Janet  Lee  was  brought  up  in  the  Glittering  Twenties 
like  the  daughters  of  many  well-born,  affluent  New 
York  parents.  She  went  to  Miss  Spence's  School, 
learned  the  social  graces  and  studied  two  years  at  col- 
lege (one  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  another  at  Barnard). 
Besides,  she  developed  an  intuitive  command  over 
horses  which  was  to  carry  her  to  the  top  rank  of  women 
riders.  She  grew  prettier  as  the  years  passed  and  made 
her  debut  conventionally  at  a  dance  at  Sherry's.  It  was 
the  summer  afterward  that  Jack  Bouvier  began  to  find 
time  for  his  twin  sisters'  young  friend. 

On  July  7,  1928,  Janet  and  Jack  Bouvier's  wedding 
took  place  in  St.  Philomena's  Church  in  East  Hampton; 
The  six  bridesmaids  wore  jonquil-colored  chiffon  and 
green  straw  hats.  The  matron  and  maid  ol  honor,  sisters 
of  the  bride,  reversed  the  color  scheme  with  green 
chiffon  and  jonquil-yellow  hats.  It  was  all  so  pert  eel 
that  a  New  York  society  reporter  rapturized  on  her 
typewriter:  "Have  you  ever  glimpsed  the  loveliness  ol  a 
lied  of  nodding  green  and  gold  jonquils  in  the  sunshine? 
Surely  you've*  all  seen  a  stalely  bride  bedecked  in  satin, 
hue  and  silver?  Combine  these  effects  and  you'll  have  a 
glowing  picture  of  Mrs.  John   Vernou   Bouvier  III, 
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Riding  with  her  mother  in  Long  Island  show,  Jackie, 
at  fi  ve,  was  already  competent  to  handle  a  good-sized  horse. 

Mother  both  rode  and  schooled  horses  expertly. 


>tepping  into  the  sunshine  from  the  door  of  quaint  St. 
;'hilomena's  Church  yesterday  with  her  attendants 
bout  her." 

!  There  were  500  guests  at  the  midday  reception  on  the 
orches  and  lawns  of  the  Lee  house  on  Lily  Pond  Lane, 
leyer  Davis's  orchestra  played  (as  it  played  at  the 
oaugural  Ball  for  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy).  The 
louple  sailed  on  the  Aquitonia  for  a  European  holiday, 
j  The  newlyweds  returned  to  a  small,  rented  house  in 
last  Hampton,  and  when  winter  came  moved  to  a  New 
'ork  apartment. 

;  A  year  after  Jacqueline  was  born  her  grandfather, 
ames  T.  Lee,  gave  his  daughter  Janet  a  duplex  apart- 
nent  in  a  Park  Avenue  property  he  owned.  An  ultra- 
;onservative,  James  Lee,  who  at  eighty-three  still  works 
it  his  job  as  president  of  New  York's  Central  Savings 
Sank,  disliked  the  idea  of  a  young  couple  with  a  child 
lot  having  a  permanent  home. 

Here,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  her  nurse,  Bertha 
^lewey,  Jacqueline  was  growing  up  into  an  independent, 
stubbornly  honest,  beguiling  child.  At  two  she  made 
ler  press  debut. 

It  was  her  birthday.  Twenty  little  boys  and  girls 
were  invited  to  her  party.  A  society  columnist  re- 
ported the  event:  "Little  Jackie  Bouvier  will  not 
nake  her  bow  to  society  for  another  sixteen  years  or 
bore,  but  she  was  a  charming  hostess  at  her  second 
jirthday  party  given  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Rowdy  Hall,'  on  Egypt  Lane."  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  pony  rides — for  the  hostess  had  already 
icquired  assurance  astride — and  games. 

That  same  summer,  Jacqueline  widened  her  scope.  At 
in  East  Hampton  dog  show  in  which  her  Grandmother 
Bouvier  and  Aunt  Edith  carried  off  blue  ribbons  with 


Jacqueline  and  Lee,  three  years  younger,  in  summer  of  1933  at  East  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  where  all  Bouviers  gathered.  "There  was  a  squad  of  Bouviers  rather 
like  the  regiment  of  younger  Kennedys  at  Hyannis  Port,  Cape  Cod,  today. " 


AT  ELEVEN 
SHE  HAD  READ 
GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 
THREE  TIMES. 


Mrs.  John  Vernou  Bouvier  III  and  her  daughters  were  walking  to  a  wedding 
in  East  Hampton  ivhen  photographers  caught  this  picture.  Note  the  little  girls' 
crisp  dresses,  their  shining  faces  and  short  white  cotton  gloves. 
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I  WAS  RATHER  A 
TOMBOY."  FATHER 
ENCOURAGED  LOVE  OF 
OUTDOOR  LIFE 


Observer,  a  police  dog,  and  Spot,  a  setter,  Jacqueline 
also  "showed"  an  entry.  He  was  her  first  pet,  a  shaggy 
black  Scotty  named  Hootchie.  Reporters  duly  recorded 
the  event:  "Little  two-year-old  Jacqueline  Bouvier 
toddled  to  the  show  platform  and  exhibited  with  great 
pride  a  wee  Scotch  terrier  of  about  her  own  size!"  The 
feminine  reporter  added:  "Mr.  Bouvier  is  so  deeply 
tanned  with  Last  Hampton  sunburn  that  he  much 
resembles  one  of  those  handsome  Egyptians  you  see 
careening  along  in  their  Rolls-Royce  cars  in  Cairo,  in 
the  land  of  the  Nile!" 

When  the  second  Bouvier  sister,  Caroline  bee,  was 
born  in  the  spring  of  1933,  Jacqueline  moved  into  the 
spare  room,  leaving  Nanny  Newey  to  cope  with  her 
baby  sister.  It  was  a  big  room  which  also  served  as  a 
playroom  for  the  little  girls.  Merc  Jacqueline  kept  her 
possessions,  her  favorite  stuffed  animals  ami  her  beloved 
rag  doll,  Sammy,  which  she  took  to  bed  every  night. 

She  was  growing  to  be  a  child  of  independence  and 
courage.  A  favorite  family  tale  happened  when  she  was 
lour.  One  day  with  her  nurse  and  sister  she  had  gone 
to  play  in  Central  Park.  Her  mother,  at  home,  answered 
the  telephone. 

"We  have  a  little  girl  here,"  said  a  strange,  masculine 
voice.  "We  can't  understand  her  name,  but 
she  knows  her  telephone  number.  Could 
she  be  yours?" 

It  was  the  police,  f  rantic,  Mrs.  Bouvier 
hurried  to  the  station  bouse  to  find  Jacque- 
line, completely  at  ease,  chatting  with  the  lieu- 
tenant. "Hello,  mummy,"  she  said  casually. 

The  officer  on  the  Central  Park  beat  told 
the  story.  He  had  noticed  a  little  girl,  alone, 
walking  unconcernedly  down  a  path.  She 
stepped  up  to  him  and  stated  firmly,  "My 
nurse  is  lost!" 

Some  time  later  the  nurse  was  found — 
in  a  far-from-happy  state.  When  she  missed 
her  charge  she  left  the  baby  in  care  of  an- 
other nurse  and  commenced  running  up  and 
down  the  paths,  calling  Jacqueline's  name. 
As  time  passed  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
Jackie  she  became    continued  on  page  148 
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Poem  written  by  Jacqueline  Bouvier  at  ten. 
She  permitted  reproduction  of  verses  to  show  that, 
as  a  child,  horses  ivcre  not  her  sole  interest. 


Sea 'J* 

LcW  \  qo  cWo  bq  rV>e  -;arA\">We  >A„^ 
I  canWiio^  c£  ocMunq  "I  U»/Hr  ooore*  '/ 
TYtaun       to  live  bq  the  teocrtnq  Woe  se<x^ 
Qs  ihe  seaqolU  $oMer  roorx)  afcou^mc!. 

"1  Can  puo  j)^oJr-  u^neri      h  <3e_  is  aax 

fW      5caquJb  aie  JU.\rlinq  and  6ii»n<(fc<"fi*h 
Oln-toW  ipq4Vie  <ica.  is  mq  o«nqi«sh.  L 
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Showing  annoyance  at  having  been  beaten  in  lead- 
line class  in  Smithtown,  L.I.,  show,  Jacqueline,  five, 
leads  her  pony,  Buddy,  away.  At  East  Hampton 
she  and  mother  won  third  prize  in  Family  Class, 
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Knights  slew  dragons  .  .  . 
Joshua  raised  one  from  a  pup. 


By  M.  JEAN  CRAIG 

Her  first  appearance 
in  any  magazine. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Joshua's  mother  went 
shopping  and  bought  a  new  alarm  clock.  When  she 
unwrapped  it,  Joshua  asked  her  if  he  might  have  the 
box  it  came  in 

"Of  course,  Josh,  if  you  like.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Something,"  answered  Joshua,  but  politely. 

On  Wednesday  Joshua's  mother  saw  that  he  had 
taken  some  paper  tape  and  sealed  the  clock  box 
closed  again.  Every  slit  and  every  corner  was  tightly 
covered.  And  wherever  Joshua  went  and  whatever 
he  did,  he  kept  the  clock  box  with  him.  When  he 
played  with  his  soldiers  on  the  side  porch,  he  put 
the  clock  box  on  the  porch  step,  in  the  sun.  When 
he  ate  supper,  he  set  it  under  his  chair.  When  he 
went  to  bed,  he  laid  it  next  to  his  pillow . 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  you  have  in  the  clock  box?" 
asked  Joshua's  mother,  when  she  was  tucking  him  in. 

"Yes.  I  can." 

"Well-what?" 

"It's  a  dragon's  egg,"  said  Joshua. 

"I  see  .  .  .  Joshua— is  it  really?"  cont'd  on  page  105 

"He's  shy'/  said  Joshua.  rrBut  he's  used  to  me." 


TMtrf*VGER 
•  I  T  THE 


Inn  i/on  love  a  man  vnonifh  to  mnrrif  him  anil  still 
not  I.  iuiii  that  hv  is  —  ami  ahrays  n  ill  hv —  a  stranger? 

Ill/  URSULA  1' IRTISH 

They  said  good-by  in  the  beautiful  shadowy  living  room.  Cornelia  counting  her  gloves  as  though 
there  might  possiblv  be  more  than  two  of  them.  Margaret  straightening  an  ash  tray  in  a  brisk 
taking-over  gesture.  Philip,  foresightedly.  had  gone  out  to  the  car. 
"Well  .  .  .  good-by." 
"Good-by,  and  don't  worry." 

"I  wouldn't.""  said  Cornelia,  "if  it  weren't  for  that  child.  No  wonder  her  parents  are  on 
the  brink  of  divorce.  Infanticide  would  be  more  like  it." 

Save  the  surface  and  vou  save  all — but  then,  just  for  an  instant,  Cornelia  touched  below 
the  surface.  She  gave  Margaret  a  direct  look  that  undid  all  her  previous  appearance  of  blindness, 
and  said,  "I  haven't  dared  ask  if  you  mind  coming  here." 

"Den  t  be  fi  ii  ili-h.  "  -aid  Margaret  lightly.  She  saw  Cornelia  flush  unhappily  and,  for  the 
moment,  didn't  care.  She  opened  the  door  and  the  clear  spring  day  came  slicing  into  the  room, 
across  waxed  floors  and  Oriental  scatter  rugs  to  the  fluid  white  adobe  fireplace  with  the  beaded 
birds  on  the  mantel  above  it.  "Better  go;  it  sounds  as  though  Philip's  counting  to  ten." 

She  would  not  hide  from  Philip,  but  neither  did  she  want  her  hand  in  his,  even  for 
an  instant.  She  compromised  bv  standing  on  the  flagstoned  porch  while  Cornelia  walked 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  lawn  to  the  waiting  car.  Philip,  bareheaded  in  the  sun,  took  his 
wife's  arm  and  handed  her  into  the  car.  He  looked  up  at  Margaret,  smiling.  "See  you  on  the 
twentieth,  Mag.  Take  care." 

The  "Mag""  had  slipped  out:  he  was  the  onlv  one  who  had  ever  called  her  that.  It  was 
a  shock  to  realize  that  memory  could  be  one-sided.  "Take  care  yourself,"  she  called  back, 
and  waved  as  the  car  edged  out  of  the  drive,  and  stepped  into  the  house  again.  The  pale 
shining  day  vanished,  the  dim  elegance  of  the  immense  living  room  surrounded  her.  The 
beaded  peacocks  glowed,  the  rosewood  grandfather  clock  chimed  eleven — and  somewhere 
water  was  running.  Margaret  took  a  long  breath,  recalling  herself  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
rented  house  and  a  strange  child,  and  called,  "Hilary?" 

Even  though — or  perhaps  because — Cornelia  was  her  sister,  it  was  difficult  for  Margaret 
to  go  over,  in  imagination,  the  scene  that  must  have  taken  place  between  Cornelia  and  Philip 
when,  with  all  her  plans  made  for  the  vacation  the  doctor  had  recommended  after  Cornelia's 
severe  bout  of  flu,  the  housekeeper  they  had  arranged  for  had  fallen  and  broken  a  hip. 

"Well,  that's  that,"  Cornelia  would  have  said — close  to  tears,  probably,  because  she 
was  still  weak.  It  wasn't  only  a  question  of  Hilary,  the  daughter  continued  on  page  74 
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STRA  \GF.R  AT  THE  WEDDING 
u  soon  in  !*■  [>uhli sheil  in  l«x>k  form  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

under  the  title  HO  I  RS  TO  Kill. 


Hi///  a  fi'i'linif  of  nvur  panir  mIio  i/m  ihv  i/mrriinff  iriruloir  vlost'il 


Bv  MilJicent  Osborn 


At  five  o'clock  our  daughter,  Jenny,  was  at  her 
dressing  table  experimenting  with  her  hair.  She 
had  a  fashion  magazine  open  before  her,  copying 
something  called  "The  Italian  Windswept."  It 
looked  rather  like  a  puffed-up  version  of  Queen 
Nefertiti's  coiffure.  Jenny  was  getting  ready  for 
her  first  school  dance.  I  thought  the  hairdo  looked 
awful,  but  it  was  only  five  and  I  knew  it  was  just 
an  experiment  so  I  let  it  pass  without  comment. 

A  little  while  later  she  came  into  my  room  and 
said  casually,  "Mother,  I  don"t  feel  like  going  to 
the  dance  tonight."  I  must  have  looked  surprised 
because  she  added  quickly,  "I  just  thought  I'd 
stay  home  and  relax." 

Il  was  a  disappointment.  Jenny's  school  report 
had  alwavs  hinted  that  as  far  as  group  socializing 
was  concerned,  she  had  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. But  I  didn't  want  to  pres«  her,  so  I  pretended 
il  didn'l  matter  to  me  either. 

''O.K..  darling,"  I  said  in  an  excessively  cheer- 
ful voice,  "it's  a  brutal  night  out  anyway." 
(It  was  merely  drizzling  and  the  school  was  only 
a  block  away.) 

At  six  o'clock  without  any  further  discussion 
she  was  at  her  dressing  table  again.  I  reported 
this  latest  development  to  my  husband,  who  was 
at  his  desk  working.  continued  on  page  126 

It  was  lovely. 

"Isn't  it  stupid,"  my  husband 
said,  "how  the  life  of  two  adults 
seems  to  come  to  a  stop  because 
a  little  girl  is  going  to  a  dance?" 


Jenny  told  us  about  Kevin 
in  a  voice  full  of  visions. 
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Recently  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  one  of  our 
Government's  highest  branches  of  service  arrived 
at  Journal  headquarters.  Responding  to  an  edi- 
torial probe  of  vital  significance  for  women, 
this  letter  revealed  iacts  so  startling  we  asked 
permission  to  reprint  it  here. 

Nation  \i.  Veron  mtics 
wo  Space  Administration 
Space  Task  Group 
Ixinglev  Field.  \  irginia 

Miss  Elizabeth  McFarland 
('on I ributing  Editor 
Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Independence  Square.  Phila.  5.  Pa. 

Dear  Miss  Mr  Ear/and: 

Scl  eral  of  the  Mercury  Astronauts  recently  referred 
your  letter,  in  which  you  ashed  a  number  of  questions 
on  the  subject  of  "It  hat  If  omen  Don't  Know  About 
Men.''  to  me. 

These  seven  distinguished  young  men  have  con- 
sulted among  themselves  and  decided  that  the  ques- 
tions, and  whatever  answers  they  might  produce, 
might  well  lead  to  massive  retaliation.  Very  obvi- 
ously, these  gentlemen  are  courageous  indeed,  to  have 
volunteered  to  embark  on  such  a  program  as  ours. 
However,  as  is  the  case  with  many  men.  there  are 
limits  to  every  one  s  courage. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  sympathize  with 
your  effort  to  get  answers  to  these  questions  from 
identifiable  men. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  P(  it  ers.  Public  Affairs  Officer 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  That  the  Astronauts 
are  rocket  towers  not  only  of  strength  but  also  of 
discretion?  Yes.  granted.  But  we  think  it  under- 
lines something  else  too — something  disturbing. 
Men  don  t  really  believe  that  women  are  seriously 
interested  in  their  opinions  and  preferences.  Fascinat- 
ing, dedicated,  once-in-a-blue-moon  young  men 
like  our  twentieth-century  star  riders  have  ac- 
cepted  altogether  too  much  irresponsible  writing 
of  the  "w  omen  just  dress  to  shrivel  other  women" 
school.  It  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Woman 
cares  what  man  thinks.  Woman  wants  to  know! 


Fortunately,  a  panel  of  attractive,  this-worldly 
men  consented  to  answer  the  questions  most  of  us 
would  like  to  have  settled:  actors  Steve  Allen. 
Robert  Cummings,  Tony  Curtis.  Orson  Bean.  Jack 
Lemmon  and  Tony  Randall:  Broadway  producer 
George  Vbbott:  authors  Nathaniel  Benchley  and 
Sloan  Wilson;  poets  John  Ciardi  and  Oscar  Wil- 
liams: and  college  man  Richard  Henrv  Nelson, 
editor  of  The  Princeton  Tiger. 

To  our  IS  THERE  A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  WOMEN 
THAT  YOU  FIND  ESPECIALLY  ANNOYING?  George 
Abbott  replied  with  a  classic,  unadorned  "Yes."  But 
Tony  Curtis  was  not  so  mysterious:  'The  charac- 
teristic I  find  most  annoying  in  women  is  aggres- 
siveness— women  who  come  on  'too  strong.'" 

Tony  Randall:  "Anything  unfeminine  or  messy. 
Worst  of  all  i-  wearing  curlers  out  of  the  house." 

Nathaniel  Benchley:  "The  use  of  femininity  as 
a  bargaining  point  or  crowbar — the  falling  back 
on  tears  after  rational  argument  has  failed.  Most 
women  will  go  to  any  lengths,  either  fair  or  foul, 
to  get  what  they  want,  but  you  can't  necessarily 
call  this  bad  unless  you  fall  victim  to  it." 

Sloan  Wilson:  "The  inability  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  men  and  women  are  two  parts  of  a  whole, 
not  competing  elements,  and  not  servile  elements. 
I  admire  the  woman  who  can  feel  exalted,  not  de- 
meaned, by  the  tasks  of  creating  good  meals, 
healthv  children  and  a  pleasant  home — the  things 
a  man  spends  his  life  hoping  for,  and  which  a 
good  man  spends  his  life  trying  to  finance.  What 
I  detest  most  is  a  woman  who  feels  her  husband 
is  making  her  into  a  servant,  and  the  woman 
w  ho  tries  to  make  a  servant  out  of  her  husband." 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "Lateness.  Women  in 
general  have  no  sense  of  time.  I'm  always  on  time 
for  a  date  and  can  never  figure  out  why  I  always 
have  to  wait  around  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
until  my  date  arrives  or  is  ready." 

John  Ciardi:  "Girls  in  our  society  are  brought 
up  in  at  least  a  slightly  more  illusory  way  than 
boys.  Boys  are  generally  urged  toward  a  more 
aggressive  sense,  girls  are  generally  restrained 
from  overt  aggression.  In  consequence  (maybe) 
female  aggressiveness  tends  to  be  a  bit  more  covert 
tlian  male.  Sneakv-eattv.  I  mean.' 
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The  Mercury  Astronauts 
uere  afraid  to  tell,  but 
{starting  at  the  top) 
Sloan  JVilson,  Richard  Henry 
Nelson,  Steve  Allen,  Robert 
Cummings,  Orson  Bean  and 
John  Ciardi  join  Tony  Curtis, 
Jack  Lemmon,  Tony  Randall, 
Oscar  Williams,  George  Abbott 
and  Aathaniel  Benchley 
in  candid  statements. 


Robert  Cummings:  ''Overweight  in  the  ladies 
makes  me  sad." 

Orson  Bean:  "Almost  everything  about  women 
annoys  me.  Almost  everything  aboul  women  en- 
chants me  too.  As  you  can  see.  I  am  a  nut.  This  is 
because  of  my  long,  close  association  with  women." 

Jack  Lemmon:  "Too competitive  .1  spiril  and  un- 
due stubbornness." 

Steve  Allen:  "From  time  to  time  I  am  annoyed 
by  various  human  bcin?s.  Some  of  these  are 
women,  some  are  men.  What  the  others  are,  I 
ha\  e  no  idea. 

WHAT  SMALL  THINGS  DO  WOMEN  DO. 
WHAT  HABITS  WHICH  MAN  Y  OF  THEM  HAVE. 
DO  YOU  FIND  ESPECIALLY  UN  ATTRACT  I  \  E? 

Nathaniel  Benchley:  "Any  married  man  who 
answered  this  one  would  be  an  idiot." 

Orson  Bean:  "Woman's  worsl  habit  (which  is 
just  a  phase,  if  you  have  a  historical  view)  is  be- 
!it  \  ing  about  men  that  "equal  to"  means  'same  as. 

Jack  Lemmon:  "Being  late  for  appointments."' 

Robert  Cummings:  "Interrupting  the  joke  and 
stealing  the  punch  line." 

Sloan  Wilson:  "1  11  forgive  a  woman  any  small 
habits,  no  matter  how  unattractive,  if  she  realizes 
that  she's  a  woman  and  I'm  a  man,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  men  and  women  is  to  help  each  other. 
She  can  eat  crackers  in  bed.  sleep  until  noon  and 
chew  gum  while  she's  talking,  and  1  11  still  love 
her  if  her  fundamental  attitude  is  one  of  offering 
the  kind  of  help  she  can  give,  and  accepting  the 
kind  of  help  I  can  give.  Of  course,  if  she  doesn't 
have  vulgar  habits.  I  ll  love  her  even  more."" 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "  Chewing  gum  at  the 
theater— ECHHH!" 

Tonv  Randall:  "Smoking  all  the  time,  especially 
while  eating." 

George  Abbott:  "Same  as  men's — being  phony." 

John  Ciardi:  "So  many  girls  are  urged  to  the 
calculated  practice  of  whatever  will  get  them  their 
man  that  they  tend  to  work  hard  at  becoming 
sexual  totem  poles.  I  rather  like  that  when  there 
is  a  real  sex  thing  in  the  totem  pole,  but  it  gets 
drearv  when  the  girls  wear  their  flounciest  bathing 
suits  in  order  not  to  go  into  the  water."" 


Steve  Allen:  "Pride,  covetousness,  lust,  anger, 
gluttony,  envy  and  sloth.  These  are  also  men's 
worst  habits." 

IS  THERE  ANY  CURRENT  FASHION 

(DRESS,  HAIRDO  OR  W  W  OF  APPLYING  COSMETICS) 

WHICH  YOU  DISLIKE? 

Oscar  Williams:  "Yes.  the  application  of  im- 
permanent lipstick  and  its  effect  on  some  of  the 
amenities.  When  a  charming  woman  has  put  on 
some  fresh  lipstick  and  by  way  of  greeting,  and 
with  many  warm  little  hugs  and  noises,  kisses  the 
air  beside  my  head.  I  have  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  my  alter  ego  is  being  kissed.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  frustrating  as  a  near  kiss  from  a  near  miss." 

Jack  Lemmon:  "Hairdos  that  look  like  baskets 
set  on  their  heads." 

Nathaniel  Benchley:  "You  say  'current  fashion,' 
but  the  odds  are  that  the  fashion  will  have 
changed  by  the  time  your  article  sees  print.  As  we 
all  know,  the  fashion  business  must  change  or 
perish,  and  the  result  is  that  everv  vear  something 
new  is  decreed  in  fashion,  without  regard  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  makes  a  woman  attractive.  .  .  . 
I  dislike  anything  a  woman  does  to  be  fashionable 
that  is  not  becoming  to  her  personally." 

Orson  Bean:  "I  am  brainwashed  on  a  season- 
to-season  basis  and  accept  anything.  Whatever  a 
woman  feels  attractive  in  works  for  her  and  doesn't 
irritate  me  for  long.'" 

Robert  Cummings:  "I'm  glad  the  new  trend  is 
to  show  the  shape  of  the  head.' 

Sloan  Wilson:  "I  love  a  real  woman  no  matter 
what  she  does  to  herself,  and  I  dislike  a  com- 
petitive or  servile  woman  no  matter  what  she 
wears." 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "Heavy  eye  make-up. 
A  little  is  all  right,  but  more  than  a  little  is  quite 
unattractive.  Pointed-toe  shoes.  Have  you  ever 
been  kicked  with  a  pointed-toe  shoe?  It  leaves  a 
nasty  scar,  I  can  tell  vou." 

Steve  Allen:  "Anything  irritating  about  curreni 
fashions?  Yes.  the  prices.  I  think  that  American 
women  in  general  are  dressing  quite  attractively. 
I  do.  (rom  time  to  time,  in  various  women's  mag- 
azines, see  somewhat         continued  on  pack  L29 
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Hoiv  good  are  manufactured  houses? 

PHOTOGRAPH  ON  PRECEDING  SPREAD   BY  JAMES  STRONG 


$65,000 


On  our  opening  pages  you  saw  llie  biggest,  most  luxurious  stock- 
model  house  offered  by  any  manufacturer  this  year.  Priced  at 
$55,000  to  $75,000,  it  has  six  bedrooms  and  library,  four  baths, 
a  utility  room  and  a  family  room,  a  dining  room  and  a  breakfast 
room.  It  is  planned  for  servants  with  a  separate  service  entrance, 
has  a  master  suite  at  the  other  end  of  the  house.  With  its  beamed  ceilings,  sunken  living  room 
and  elegant  entry  hall,  it  is  glamour  at  a  highly  competitive  price  and  elegantly  attractive. 

Explore  with  us  this  Journal  Portfolio  of  Manufactured  Houses,  representative  of  the  scope  of  good 
living  they  now  place  at  our  disposal.  Sec  the  wide  range  of  style  and  comfort  which  can  be  had  in  man- 
ufactured houses.  Shaded  portions  of  Maps  show  the  areas  in  which  their  manufacturers  distribute. 


THE  FACE 
OF  THE 
FUTURE. . . 


Hv  JOHN  UKENNKM  \\  Architectural  Editor 

Manufactured  houses  mm  can  have  the  variety,  individu- 
ality and  beauty  of  site-buill  houses.  Quality  and  performance 
are  excellent.  Wc  have  chosen  a  selection  here  to  show  you 
the  wide  range  now  possible. 

Manufactured  houses  have  certain  advantages.  They  can 
be  chosen  from  a  catalogue,  in  man\  cases  with  a  wide  variety 
ill  optional  sizes,  colors,  accessories  and  room  arrangements. 
I  hc\  can  go  up  in  hours  instead  of  davs:  in  days  instead  of 
week-  and  months.  \ml  the}  can  he  less  expensive,  which  is 
always  the  promise  of  mass  production,  from  car-  to  clothes 
to  kitchens — and  now  to  houses  themselves. 

Consider  thai  these  prefabricated  houses  are  distributed 
in  main  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  even  com- 
munity has  its  own  particular  set  of  building  codes.  The  pre- 
fabs must  satisf)  not  merel)  one  sel  ol  codes:  the)  must  saiislv 
I  hem  all. 

because  the  sections  arrive  at  the  site  in  just  the  righl 
order,  it  is  possible  to  ereel  an  entire  house,  put  on  its 
roofing,  and  have  il  locked  up  usually  in  a  single  working 
day.  That's  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  manufactured  house. 
For  once  the  shell  of  the  house  is  up  and  closed  in,  the  rest  can 
be  done  in  convenience  and  comfort,  regardless  of  weather. 

The  house  manufacturer's  package  usually  includes  all 
the  materials  to  make  this  structural  shell  of  the  house:  the 
floors,  walls,  roof,  windows  and  doors.  It  will  also  include 
framed  inside  partitions,  flooring,  trim  materials,  and  some- 
limes  wallboard  and  kitchen  cabinets.  Often  items  like  the 
furnace,  air  conditioning,  water  heater,  lighting  fixtures, 
major  appliances,  plumbing  fixtures  and  pipes,  and  heating 
duel-  can  he  bought  as  optional  equipment.  And  there  are 
also  man)  "extras"  such  as  carpets,  paneling,  de  luxe  lighting 
fixtures,  fireplaces,  yard  lights,  cupolas  and  patterned  win- 
dows which  can  easily  add  up  to  50  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
the  manufacturer's  basic  package. 


The  plumbing,  beating  and  electrical  work  is  all  done  by 
local  labor,  as  are  all  the  finishing  operations  like  installation 
of  wallboard,  laying  floors,  glass  setting,  bricklaying,  painting 
and  decorating,  tile  work,  walks  and  driveways. 

HOW  MUCH  VARIETY  DO  THEY  OFFER?  You  can  get 
variety  and  individuality  in  direct  proportion  to  the  price. 
In  the  $8,000  to  $13,000  range,  few  options  are  included. 
Their  plans  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  with  three  bedrooms 
and  one  or  one  and  one  half  baths,  tending  to  present  a  simple, 
rectangular  shape,  with  the  front  door  opening  directly  into 
the  li\  ing  room,  and  a  dining  space  combined  with  the  kitchen. 
\  ariety  in  this  low-price  range  is  provided  by  different  roof 
shape-,  different  siding  materials,  and  accessories  like  scal- 
loped roof  edges  and  window  boxes.  They  are  usually  too 
cluttered  and  cute  to  be  considered  well  designed.  Manu- 
facturers admit  this,  but  continue  to  overdecorate  little  bouses 
because  "this  is  what  sells." 

Houses  in  the  lower-medium-priced  bracket,  $13,000  to 
$18,000,  show  a  distinct  improvement  in  styling  and  more 
diversity  of  room  arrangement.  They  usually  have  three  or 
four  bedrooms.  Sometimes  L-sbaped  plans  make  an  entry  hall 
possible  and  eliminate  traffic  through  the  living  room.  Manu- 
facturers offer  more  accessories,  such  as  paneling,  de  luxe 
kitchens  and  carpeting,  in  this  price  range,  and  will  some- 
times make  floor-plan  changes  for  buyers. 

We  begin  to  find  real  luxury  in  the  $18,000-to-$25,000 
price  range.  Houses  in  this  bracket  usually  have  four  bed- 
rooms or  more,  separate  dining  and  family  rooms,  dressing 
room/bath  combinations,  and  special  items  like  built-in 
barbecues.  About  half  the  houses  in  this  group  are  modified  in 
the  factor)  for  buyers  who  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  floor- 
plan  changes  and  special  architectural  elfects.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting trend  that  practically  all  prefabricators  now  have  stock 
houses  up  to  $30,000  or  $40,000.         continued  on  page  123 


$23,000 


MAKIN-lvZKA  SIOI.MCK  ASSOCIATES 


This  $23,000  two-story  Colonial  house  is  one  of  the  largest  models 
offered  by  the  nation's  oldest  house  manufacturer.  It  is  a  plan  which 
sells  consistently  in  New  England  year  after  year  and  does  surprisingly 
well  for  other  manufacturers  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  This  type  of  house 
has  shown  a  resurgence  of  popularity  through  the  Northeast  because  it 
is  economical  by  the  square  foot — and  roomy  for  its  price — and  its 
style  represents  the  simple  good  taste  appreciated  most  by  buyers  of  medium-  and  upper-priced  houses. 
The  plan  is  straightforward  and  conventional,  well  adapted  by  long  practice  to  traditional  furnish- 
ings. More  and  more  in  these  houses,  the  kitchen  and  breezeway  are  adapted  into  practical  indoor-out- 
door  living  areas.  The  fact  that  they  can  be  screened  is  a  matter  of  increasingly  appreciated  importance. 

/  directory  of  United  States  and  Canadian  house  manufacturers  is  available  from  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  I  Ionic  Journal . 
Philadelphia  5,  Pa.;  price,  25  cents  (Penna.  residents  please  include  V  ,   Pcnna.  sales  tax).  Ask  for  booklet  No.  2951. 
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$15,000 


This  $15,000  "split-level  entry"  house  is  a  product  of  the  nation's  largest 
manufacturer,  giving  almost  twice  as  much  living  space  for  only  about 
25  per  cent  extra  money.  One-story  houses  by  this  maker  with  the  same 
floor  plan  average  about  $12,000.  The  upper  floor  of  the  model  shown 
here  is  a  conveniently  arranged  small-house  plan  with  three  bedrooms  and 
one  and  a  hall  baths.  But  it  is  built  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  what 
used  1 1 1  I"-  kiM-mciii  below  i-  n,.u  ,iir\  ami  livable  lor  extra  bedrooms  and  pla)  -pace  or  garage. 

This  company  also  builds  many  one-story  models,  split  levels  and  full  two-story  houses.  Its  nine 
factories  can  deliver  to  fort)  slates.  Like  most  prefabricators,  it  sells  nearly  exclusively  to  builder- 
dealers,  who  can  produce  houses  in  quantity,  not  to  individuals. 
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A  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
often  goes  into  the  process 
of  taking  a  rectangular 
shape,  the  basis  of  prac- 
tically all  economy  pre- 
fabricated houses,  and 
uniquely  arranging  its 
space  into  useful  rooms.  This  $14,500  house  is  an 
especially  happy  result  of  the  process,  for  it  has 
several  features  most  small  houses  lack. 

Most  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  this  house  has  a 
real  family  room.  If  we  take  a  dining  room,  add 
two  feet  to  it  and  label  it  "family  room,"  we  really 
aren't  fooling  anyone.  If  a  family  room  is  to  be  a 
family  room,  there  must  be  dining  space  elsewhere. 
This  house  qualifies  beautifully  with  a  formal 
dining  area  at  one  end  of  the  living  room  and  a 
roomy  table  in  the  efficient  kitchen. 

Note  the  entry  hall,  another  very  unusual  fea- 
ture for  a  small  house. 

The  living  room  is  an  alcove;  both  it  and  the 
family  room  face  to  the  quiet  back  yard. 

All  is  wrapped  up  behind  a  gracious  Southern 
Colonial  facade  to  make  an  especially  appealing 
house  of  outstanding  value. 


$14,500 


BUILT  TO  A  BUDGET, 
THESE  HOUSES 
ARE  LESS  EXPENSIVE 
THAN  THEY  LOOK 


$8,800 


This  is  a  truly  low-cost  home  with  as  much  space  for  as  little  money  as 
you  can  buy  anywhere  today.  Its  manufacturer  is  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  demand  for  low  cost  houses  has  disappeared  only  because  the 
house  makers,  like  yesterday's  auto  makers,  have  priced  themselves  out 
of  the  market.  The  idea  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit,  too,  because  this  is  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  firms  in  the  business,  may  one  day  be  the  biggest. 
The  most  noteworthy  features  of  this  house  are  its  one  and  one  half  baths  and  the  open-planned  living 
areas  which  make  it  seem  larger  than  it  is. 

The  company  hopes  soon  to  come  out  with  an  even  cheaper  house,  to  sell  for  about  $6800  plus  land; 
it  also  has  a  line  of  higher-priced  houses,  but  makes  little  attempt  to  sell  them.  It  makes  no  alterations. 
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Far  left:  Mrs.  Quinn  plays  with  Gregory 
when  he  wakes,  wearing  a  cool  white  or- 
ganza robe,  embroidered  in  pink  flowers. 

Lett:  For  morning  errands  and  driving 
she  lik<~  ,i  sharkskin  with  a  pleated  skirt. 

Right:  Governor  and  Mrs.  Quinn,  man- 
sion in  background.  Suit  is  Mm-  cotton. 


There's  something  about  her. . . 


Twenty- seventh  in  the  Journal  series  of  notable  women 


Francis 


Quinn 


This  pretty,  brown-eyed,  petite  woman  with  seven 
children  thrives  on  an  eighteen-hour  day  that  begins 
with  braiding  Cessie's  hair  and  supervising  school 
lunch  boxes  and  ends,  as  often  as  not,  with  a  recep- 
tion or  a  ball.  Five  nights  a  week  claim  the  governor 
and  his  lady  for  official  engagements  and  Sunday 
finds  her  in  the  kitchen  —  "o  by-gosh  and  by-go'ly 
cook,"  baking  biscuits  for  the  entire  family. 

How  does  she  make  her  clothes  come  out  for  all 
this  variety  and  all  these  occasions  ?  Here,  in  her  own 
words,  is  how  it  works: 

"I  don't  have  very  much  to  spend  on  clothes,  and 
don't  buy  very  many  .  .  .  I  try  to  buy  something  I  can 
wear  for  several  different  needs.  .  .  . 

"Prints  are  very  handy  out  here  for  afternoon  tea, 
early  receptions  and  dinner.  .  .  . 

"/  feel  better  dressed  when  I'm  casual,  but  I  love 
going  to  a  party  and  getting  all  dressed  up  —  it's  so 
exciting!  I  buy  one  good  long  evening  dress  ayear.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  have  luck  at  sales  .  .  .  once  /  bought  three 
fabulous  bargains,  and  never  liked  them. 

"I  love  lots  of  color  .  .  ."  ("Nancy  green"  is  her 
favorite)  "wear  lots  of  sweaters,  over  the  shoulder 
in  the  evening. 

"And  I  just  adore  shoes  .  .  .  I'm  shoe-conscious 
because  of  standing  in  receiving  lines  .  .  .  I  find 
pointed  toes  are  the  most  comfortable  for  my  feet 
and  high  heels  never  tire  me  .  .  .  I  wear  flats  only  for 
picking  up  the  children." 


Mr>.  Quinn  in  the  formal  dining  room  of  the  mansion, 

wears  ro\al-blue  laee  ami  tulle.  The  portrait  is  of  (,)i  n 

l.ilitlokalani.  who  -e|  mi  her  own    little  kingdom"  ill  1  H*).'t. 


Mr-.  Quinn  s  trawling  costumi'  i-  a  gray  hooI  |a<  k<-l 
dre-s  and  a  tweed  cual  in  Iht  lavorite  briuhl  green. 


yife  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii 


Mrs.  Quinn  "loves  to  go  to  the  grocery  store  and 
;  five-and-ten,"  more  often  finds  herself  dashing  to 
}  airport  with  a  lei  for  a  visiting  bigwig.  Airport 
stume  —  o  cotton  suit  or  print  and  one  of  the  little 
Us  she  finds  so  useful. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Quinn  met  in  the  ninth  grade 
latin  class;  at  sixteen  she  knew  she  would  someday 
e  to  be  Mrs.  Quinn" ;  and  at  twenty-three  they  were 
irried.  Both  are  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Before  her 
irriage  she  was  Nancy  Ellen  Witbeck.  Their  chil- 
en,  from  a  seventeen-year-old  eldest  son  to  the 
ar-old  baby,  are  Billy  (William  F.  Jr.),  Stephen, 
noth.y,  Christopher,  Ann  Cecily  (Cessie),  Mary 
wjlani  and  Gregory. 

By  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  Fashion  Editor 

lyal-blue  silk  jacket  dross  that  goes  A  beige  linen  suit  edged  with  black  braid 
from  teatime  to  dinner  and  evening.      for  local  trips  or  going  to  meet  a  plane. 


Her  black  dress,  a  fagoted  silk  for  luncheons  and 
little  dinners.  Small  hat.  patent-leather  slippers. 


Left:  Mrs.  Quinn  photographed  in  blue  damask. 
IVakwood  bench,  a  prized  piece  from  the  queen's  era. 


I  liOr'M.kAI'lls  I(Y  IOIIN  KNGSTKAr) 


Living  outdoors  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Quinn,  wearing  a  tropical 
pink  printed  silk,  arranges  a  luncheon  in  the  new  patio. 
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The  Charmed  Life 


A  bright  pirik-and-tur<|iioise  silk- 
shantung  cardigan  is  a  pretty 
addition  for  evening.  A  gay 
flowered  ribbon  separates  the  two 
colors.  Vogue  Design  No,  5151. 


Heavy  raw  tussah  silk  in  a  lovely 
shade  of  green  makes  this  b$- 
tween-season  coat.  Note  the 
bright  striped  silk  lining  and  side 
slits.   Vogue  Design   No.  5178. 


A  matching  jacket  lined  in  a  bright 
lade   lor  daytime.    Dress  and 
jacket,  Vogue  Design   No.  4198. 
l  ie  neckline  optional. 


photographs  uy  kazan 


A  good  basic  dress  is  as  lovable  and  dependable  as  an 
old  friend.  It  has  infinite  variety  and  in  its  simpler 
versions  you  are  never  overdressed.  Our  choice 
of  fabric  for  our  Idack  basic  was  a  silk  twill. 
The  >kirt  is  box-pleated  and  the  simple  b 

horl  -h  i  ves.  Dress  il  up  with  a  lovely  flowered 
tl  ami  pearls*  or  wea  it  under  an  assortment  of 
jai-kets  or  a  bright  coat.  A  dress  such  as  this  will  go 
an>iirii|  the  clock,  depending  on  your  accessories. 

HA  I  BY  SALLY  VIlTOR 


a  Basic  Dress . . . 
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By  NORA  O'LEARY  Pattern  Edito 


This  gay  blouse  worn  as  a  jacket 
is  made  from  three  silk  scarves. 
A  bright  addition  over  the  neutral 
beige.  Vogue  Design  No.  5204. 


v 


0 

"A 


J  A 


An  exciting  plaid  cape  is  unex 
pected  and  practical  over  beige 
It  is  bound  in  gray  wool  braid 
\ogue  Design  No.  51 76. ^  e  bike  tht 
large  bias  pockets  set  quite  low 

HAT  BY  Hoi  :  HENDLBR 

With  a  matching  jersey  jacket 
you  have  a  complete  costume. 
The  three  large  buttons  are 
braid-trimmed.  Both  dress  and 
jacket.  Vogue  Design  No.  4171. 
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or  Beige 

The  simplicity  of  this  slim  beige  wool 

jersey  is  part  of  its  beauty.  The  Kmg-waisted 

bodice  is  tied  with  a  self 

cord  and  there  is  stitching  detail 

at  the  neckline,  armholes  and 

hem.  With  touches  of  turquoise  jewelry 

and  a  chiffon  scarf  it  is  a  charming 

little  dinner  dress.  It  is 

understated  but  singularly  becomina 


JEWELRY  BY  SEAMAN  SCHEPPS 


"I  lost 


106 


pounds 


. . . in  less 


than 


a  year" 


"At  200-plus  pounds  it  was  a  tight  squeeze  in  i 
telephone  Iwoth.  Look  at  those  heavy  thighs. 


"This  dress  could  fit  me  tuice  today.  All  my 
clothes  had  to  be  made.  Such  an  expense!" 


BEFORE 

AFTER 

HEIGHT: 

5'8" 

5'8" 

WEIGHT: 

255  pounds 

149  pounds 

BUST: 

49" 

39" 

WAIST: 

39" 

25J4" 

HIPS: 

50" 

39" 

DRESS  SIZE: 

24 

12  or  13 

"  \ot  the  most  figure-flattering  costume,  but  as 
you  can  sec,  I  didn't  have  a  figure  to  flatter." 


Here  is  Barbras  story  as  she  told  it  to  us: 

On  the  day  I  graduated  from  .North  Georgia  Col- 
lege in  June  of  1959,  I  weighed  255  pounds.  Today  I 
weigh  149,  which  is  about  perfect  for  my  height  of 
5'8".  It  took  almost  a  year  to  lose  those  ugly  106 
pounds,  but  I  have  this  to  say:  My  diet  was  easy. 
1 1  was  the  most  rewarding  experience  of  my  life.  I 
limited  myself  to  900  calories  a  day  and  did  exactly 
what  my  doctor  advised  me  to  do  about  eating 
nourishing  foods.  I  can  truthfully  say  I  dieted  as 
earnestly  as  I  once  ate. 

Enthusiasm  and  self-control  were  the  two  things 
that  made  my  reducing  a  success.  I  built  up  so  much 
enthusiasm  about  the  prospect  of  becoming  slim 
that  there  were  times  when  I  thought  I  would  ex- 
plode with  joy!  Even  so,  there  were  moments  which 
required  conscious  self-control.  At  those  times  I'd 
sit  down  and  say  to  myself,  "Barbra,  in  ten  minutes 
it  won't  matter  whether  you  have  eaten  cake  or 
carrots,  except  that  with  the  cake  you'll  always  be 
fat."  The  carrots  won  out  every  time. 

It  takes  another  fatty  or  ex-fatty  to  appreciate 
some  of  the  unusual  delights  that  come  with  losing 
weight.  For  instance,  I  remember  crying  like  a 
child  when  the  scales  finally  reached  198  pounds. 
Under  200  at  last!  Just  going  to  sleep  and  knowing 
the  bed  won't  collapse  is  a  joy.  In  college  I  shared  a 
double  bed  with  my  roommate.  One  evening,  when 
Evelyn  was  tucked  away  for  the  night,  I  hopped  in 
beside  her — and  down  we  went  in  a  thundering 
crash.  Lights  snapped  on,  and  a  dozen  gaping  girls 
who  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  stood  in  our 
doorway  to  witness  the  humiliating  scene.  Walking 
along  like  a  normal  human  being  is  a  new  source  of 
pleasure.  To  get  to  my  house  I  had  to  climb  a  long 
driveway  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  At  255  pounds, 
it  meant  huffing,  puffing  and  perspiring  my  way  to 
the  top.  Although  I  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
I'd  have  to  stop  like  an  old  lady  to  catch  my  breath. 
A  dear  college  professor  once  watched  me  as  I 
panted  my  way  to  the  porch.  She  caught  up  with 
me,  put  her  arm  around  my  shoulders  (at  least  as 
far  as  it  would  go)  and  said,  "Barbra,  you  must  lose 
weight.  If  you  keep  on  as  you  are,  you  won't  live  to 
be  thirty  \ears  old."  continued  ON  PAGE  106 


Young  schoolteacher  Barbra  Forrest, 


of  Cumming,  Georgia,  says: 


' If you  are  overweight 


by  16,  26  or  even  106  pounds. 


won  t  you  please  read  my  story': 


A  slim  figu  re,  and 


the  happiness  that  goes  with  it. 


is  a  Utopia  that  can  be  reached. 


I  di<l  it  by  dieting — 


so  can 


you. 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 


BKAUTY  EDITOR 


"Look!  One  chin.  A  waistline.  A  youthful. 

becoming  dress  straight  from  the 
junior-size  rack.  I've  never  been  happier. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PARTS  I  AND  II  •  When  twenty-one-year-old  Tracy  arrives  from  Rome  she 
represents  the  fourth  generation  of  Quins  for  whom  China  Court,  the  old  house  in  Cornwall,  has  been 
home.  As  a  child  she  had  lived  there  briefly  after  her  father,  Stacc,  died  and  before  her  American 
actress  mother  remarried.  Tracy  is  enthralled  with  the  old  house,  as  was  her  grandmother  who 
told  her  exciting  stories  about  what  had  happened  there. 

"When  you  were  Ripsie?"  Tracy,  the  child,  had  asked. 

"Yes,  when  I  was  Ripsie." 

For  Tracy  as  for  old  Mrs.  Quia,  all  those  who  ever  lived  at  China  Court  still  seem  to  be  there. 
Thus  the  story  unfolds:  First  there  was  Eustace  who  built  the  house;  Adza,  his  wife;  and  their  seven 
children — Mary,  Eliza,  Anne,  McLeod,  Little  Eustace,  Jarcd  and  Damaris.  Damaris  is  courted  by 
wealthy  Mr.  King  Lee.  Eliza,  shrewd  and  ambitious,  begins  secretly  to  read  and  buy  books.  Jarcd 
marries  beautiful  Lady  Patrick  and  lives  unhappily  with  her.  Their  sons,  Borowis  and  John  Henry, 
welcome  as  a  playmate  the  waif,  Ripsie,  who  grows  up  to  become  a  beauty.  She  adores  Borowis  but 
marries  his  brother,  John  Henry. 

Now,  after  years  alone  at  China  Court,  Mrs.  Quin  is  dead.  Her  daughters  and  their  husbands, 
listening  to  the  reading  of  her  will,  are  dismayed  to  learn  that  she  has  left  the  house  and  all  its 
furnishings  to  Tracy.  The  farm,  Pcnbarrow,  is  to  go  to  Peter  St.  Omer,  down-at-heel  aristocrat  who 
has  been  renting  it.  After  announcing  this  Mr.  Prendergast,  the  lawyer,  goes  on,  "For  these 
bequests,  there  is  a  condition  " 


B)  Rl  MER  GODDEN 


The  tension  was  back.  "We  haven  t  really 

discussed  it,"  said  Peter.  "We  haven  t  had  time.'' 
"I  m-might."  Tracy's  heart  had  begun  to  beat  so  painfully 
that  she  almost  choked.  "I  might  accept,"  Tracy  said. 
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Mr.  Prendergast  read  out:  "To  my  solicitor  and  all  who  should  have,  or  think 
they  should  have,  an  interest  in  the  disposal  of  my  property:  I  especiall)  desire 
thai  this  letter  should  be  read  to  all  parties  \\  ho  may  be  concerned,  immediatel) 
alter  the  reading  of  my  last  will  and  testament.  The  bequests  of  the  freehold 
property  of  China  Court  to  Stacia  Deborah  Quin,  and  of  my  freehold  farm 
known  as  Penbarrow  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Alexander  Hugh  Barry  St.  Omer,  are 
on  condition  that  the  said  Stacia  Quin  and  Peter  St.  Omer  shall  meet  as  soon  as 
conveniently  can  be  arranged  after  my  death,  and  shall  marry  each  other  within 
six  months  of  such  meeting.' " 

"Marry!"  Neither  Peter  nor  Tracj  knew  from  which  one  of  them  the  word 
escaped,  but  it  sounded  like  a  gasp. 

\nd  further,  that  they  shall  make  China  Court  their  home.  I  have  imposed 
this  condition  because  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will  make  for  the  happiness  and 
mutual  satisfaction  of  them  both,  and  because  it  is  my  earnest  wish.' 

I  Ins  letter,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast,  looking  up,  "is  signed  by  Mrs.  Quin 
and  witnessed  by  the  same  parties  who  witnessed  the  will  itself." 

If  Mr.  Prendergast  had  exploded  a  bomb  in  the  drawing  room,  Tracy  could 
hardly  have  been  more  surprised.  Once  more  the  room  seemed  to  sway  and 
Peter,  beside  her,  though  she  tried  not  to  look  at  him,  seemed  to  come  alarm- 
ingly close,  then  to  spring  far  away.  /  am  blushing,  thought  Tracy,  agonized, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet  w  hile  she  waited  for  the  storm  of  protest  to 
break  around  their  ears. 

It  did  not  come.  Instead:  "Poor  old  lady!"  said  Tom. 

"Yes,  poor  dear  mother.  What  would  she  have  thought  of  next?" 
She  must  have  been  more  senile  than  we  thought." 

Tracy  lifted  her  eyes.  Amusement,  pity,  tolerance  were  on  all  their  faces. 
'As  I  do  not  want,'  "  Mr.  Prendergast  went  on  reading,  "  fto  risk  the  house 
being  shut  up  and  empty,  pending  their  decision,         continued  on  pace  133 
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^AROUJMID  THE  WOF^blD 
OJN  1200  ©ALOISES  A  DAY 


By  MRS.  CHARLTON  HESTON 
\s  TOLD  TO  JEAN  ANDERSON 


CI  RRIED-COCONLT  LOBSTER  (about  170  calories  per  serving) 


Our  entertaining  favorites  arc  Ion -caloric.  Always  a  hit:  scallops,  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  green  pepper  ana'  onions  which  we  broil  a  la  slush  kebab. 


Dieting  at  dome  is  difficult,  bul  how  much  more  complex  the  prob- 
lem  becomes  when  you're  Using  off  to  Kuropc  or  the  Far  East  as 
Chuck  and  I  frequently  are.  Neither  of  us  has  a  real  overweight  prob- 
lem— it's  more  a  matter  of  not  gaining  than  losing.  \l\  husband  is  a 
big  man,  6'  3",  with  an  appetite  to  match.  Normally  he  weighs  205, 
bul  for  the  camera  he  musl  trim  down  to  195.  Chuck  sticks  to  f8()() 
calories  a  day  (low  for  an  active  man  so  large),  but  he  cuts  down  to 
1200  whenever  he  must  drop  ten  pounds  in  a  hurry.  My  daily  caloric 
limit  is  1500  .  .  .  1000  for  a  crash  diet. 

Though  our  daily  food  is  stanchly  American,  our  party  menus  are 
planned  from  recipes  picked  up  in  our  travels.  Ifs  easy  to  adapt  a  fat- 
tening delicacy  w  ith  the  aid  of  new  low -calorie  foods — even  rich  Ital- 
ian recipes.  Living  in  Rome  for  a  year  was  one  long  struggle  because 
our  marvelous  chef  considered  food  far  more  important  than  Chuck's 
physique  or  the  filming  of  Ben-Hur.  I  pleaded  with  Alfonso — in 
vain — to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  courses  (once  the  spread  was 
on  the  table,  1  knew  Chuck  wouldn't  be  able  to  resist  any  of  it).  How- 
ever, in  spile  of  our  year  there,  neither  of  us  gained  an  ounce. 

One  of  our  party  favorites  comes  from  Italy:  Carciofini,  luscious 
little  artichoke  hearts  which  I  drown  in  low-cal  dressing  (no  oil  and 
vinegar  for  us!). 

Often  I  do  an  Australian  appetizer,  Oysters  Sydney,  whose  taste  is 
new  and  strange  to  Americans  used  to  lots  of  hot  red  sauce,  but  one  we 
find  fragrant  and  refreshing.  My  pet  party  entrees  come  from  the  Pacific, 
where  food  is  exquisitely  prepared  and  served  and  rarely  leaves  one 
with  that  eatcn-too-much  feeling.  We  especially  like  Curried-Coconut 
Lobster  (Hawaiian)  and  Sukiyaki  (Japanese),  which  is  perfect  for 
large  dinners— two  laps  at  my  electric  skillet  and  I  can  serve  twelve. 

For  dessert:  Fruit,  plucked  and  eaten  fresh,  or  French  Apple  Com- 
pote, introduced  to  us  by  director  George  Marshall's  French  wife. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  we've  found  calorie  counting  more  challenge 
than  chore,  for  we  have  managed  to  cat  our  way  around  the  world 
without  eating  ourselves  out  of  shape. 


6  large  frozen  rock-lobster  tails 

1  tablespoon  butter 

2  teaspoons  curry  powder 

1  tablespoon  fresh  grated  ginger  root  (or 

1  teaspoon  grated  preserved  ginger) 

2  tablespoons  grated  onion 
Juice  of  2  oranges 


Juice  of  1  lemon 

1  teaspoon  brown  sugar 

H  teaspoon  salt 

Pinch  pepper 

Pinch  nutmeg 

1  cup  flaked  coconut 

Low-calorie  ginger  ale  for  basting 


Steam  or  boil  lobster  tails  according  to  package  directions.  When  done,  cut 
away  the  under  shell  and  remove  vein.  With  a  sharp  knife,  slice  across  the 
lobster  meat  at  f"  intervals  to  make  eating  easier.  Now  melt  the  butter,  add 
curry,  ginger,  onion  and  saut6  until  onion  is  tender.  Stir  in  all  remaining  in- 
gredients but  ginger  ale  and  simmer,  stirring,  for  about  5  minutes.  Place  lob- 
sters, meat  side  up,  on  a  broiler  pan,  spoon  some  of  the  curry  mixture  over 
each  and  broil  3"-4"  from  the  heat  for  about  8  minutes  or  until  tails  begin  to 
brown  lightly.  Baste  after  2  minutes'  broiling  with  a  little  low-calorie  ginger 
ale.  and  then  frequently  with  pan  drippings.  Makes  6  servings.  Serve  with 
fluffy  rice,  if  you  like. 

INFALLIBLE  BROILED  STEAK  (about  315  calories  per  serving) 

I  sirloin  steak  cut  2"  thick  and  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

trimmed  of  excess  fat  Vi  cup  red  wine  vinegar 

1  package  dry  onion-soup  mix  %  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 

H  cup  soy  oil  %  teaspoon  monosodium  glutamatc 

buzz  in  a  blender,  or  beat,  the  soup  mix,  oil,  Worcestershire  sauce,  vinegar, 
pepper  and  monosodium  glutamate  until  smooth.  Marinate  the  steak  in  this 
mixture  (spread  both  sides  well  w  ith  it)  for  at  least  2  hours.  It's  best  to  do  this 
overnight  in  the  refrigerator.  Place  the  steak  on  a  broiler  pan  and  broil 
.'{"-4"  from  the  heat  for  15-20  minutes  per  side  for  a  rare  steak.,  longer  if  you 
like  vours  medium  or  well  done.  Makes  4-6  servings. 

CARCIOFINI  (Italian  artichokes)  (about  HI  calories  per  serving) 


I  clote  garlic,  crushed 

1  envelope  prepared  dry  herb-dressing 
mix 

2  heads  Bibb  or  Boston  lettuce 

.'50  julienne  strips  pimicnto  (garnish) 


3  (9-oz.)  packages  frozen  artichoke 

hearts 
%  teaspoon  dill  powder 
3 .i  cup  low-calorie  French  dressing 
Juice  of  1  lemon 
Vi  cup  red  wine  vinegar 

Cook  frozen  artichoke  hearts  according  to  package  directions,  but  add  Yi  tea- 
spoon dill  powder  to  the  water.  Drain,  reserving  M,  cup  of  the  cooking  water. 
Mix  the  cooking  water  with  the  low-calorie  dressing,  lemon  juice,  wine  vinegar, 
garlic,  herb-dressing  mix.  Place  the  artichoke  hearts  in  a  large  shallow  baking 
dish  and  pour  dressing  over  all.  Cover  with  aluminum  foil  or  saran  and  let 
marinate  in  the  refrigerator  for  at  least  2  hours,  turning  the  hearts  in  the 
dressing  occasionally.  Serve  hearts  mounded  on  lettuce  cups  topped  with 
pimiento  strips  and  about  1  tablespoon  dressing  per  serving.  Makes  6  servings. 

SI  \\\\  AKI  (altonl  'J.tfl  calories  per  serving) 

1  cup  scallions  cut  into  H"  rounds. 

include  some  stems 
6  paper-thin  slices  peeled  Bermuda 
onion 

1  stalk  green  celery,  sliced  thin 
vertically  and  then  cut  into  3" 
lengths 

H  pound  tender  spinach  leaves, 

washed 
Salt  iiml  pepper  to  tusl<- 


1 1 2  pounds  lop  round  sliced  paper 

thin  and  cut  into  pieces  about  .V 

square  (try  to  get  your  butcher 

to  do  this  for  you) 
1  cube  (Yi")  suet 

Yi  cup  soy  sauce  mixed,  if  you  like, 

with  2  tablespoons  dry  sherry 
Yi  cup  sugar 

Yi  pound  large  mushrooms,  thinly 
sliced 

1  cup  slivered  bamboo  shoots  (you 
can  buy  these  canned) 

Heat  a  large  heavy  skillet  very  hot,  add  the  suet  and  let  enough  melt  just  to 
coat  the  skillet  lightly.  Remove  unmelted  suet.  Add  the  beef  and  sear  quickly. 
\u\\  add  I  he  soy  sauce  (mixed  with  sherry  if  you  use  it)  and  the  sugar,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil  place  the  mushrooms,  bamboo  shoots,  scallions,  Bermuda 
onion  and  celery  on  top  of  the  meat.  Don't  stir.  Cover  the  skillet  and  let 
simmer  lor  about  I  minutes.  Now  add  spinach,  -alt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
beat  a  minute  or  two  longer  long  enough  to  wilt  the  spinach.  Immediately 
before  serving,  give  the  contents  of  the  skillet  a  quick  toss — as  you  would  in 
mixing  a  salad.  Serve  at  once  over  mounds  of  fluffy,  dry  rice.  Bring  more 
soy  sauce  to  the  table,  if  you  wish.  Makes  6  servings. 


FRENCH  APPLE  COMPOTE  (about  121  calories  per  serving) 
(>  tart  rooking  apples,  peeled  and  cored     Few  drops  red  food  coloring 
1  lemon,  sliced  1  jar  (6-oz.)  low-calorie  currant  jelly 

1  tablespoon  liquid  noncalaric  sweetener  1  cup  yoghurt  sweetened  with  a  few 
1  cup  water  drops  liquid  noncaloric  sweetener 

Place  apples,  lemon,  liquid  sweetener,  water  and  red  coloring  in  a  saucepan. 
Simmer  apples  gently  for  15-20  minutes,  turning  them  in  the  syrup  and  bast- 
ing frequently,  until  they  are  evenly  and  lightly  blushed  with  pink  (you  may 
have  to  add  a  little  more  water) .  The  apples  should  be  tender  but  hold  their  shape. 
Remove  from  cooking  syrup.  Melt  tbe  jelly  and  glaze  the  apples.  Serve  apples 
warm  or  cold  with  center-,  filled  with  yoghurt.  Make-  6  servings. 


OYSTERS  SYDNEY  (ah,n,l  HO  calories  per  serving) 

36  oysters  on  the  half  shell  V%  teaspoon  pepper 

Yi  cup  tomato  sauce  1  tablespoon 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice  sweetened  condensed  milk 

I  teaspoon  soy  sauce  '%  cup  nonfat  dry  milk  powder 

I I  teaspoon  salt  Yi  cup  ice  water 

Place  oysters  on  a  bed  of  cracked  ice — 6  per  serving.  Now  buzz  in  a  blender,  or 
beat,  remaining  ingredients  until  smooth  and  about  as  thick  as  a  nice  gravy. 
Place  a  sauce  cup  in  the  center  of  each  oyster  platter  and  garnish  with  slim 
lemon  or  lime  wedges  and  a  crisp  sprig  of  cress.  Make-  o  servings,  about  I  '., 
cups  sauce. 
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The  candlelight  shines 

on  a  table  laden  with  delicious  food — 

creamy  chicken  and  crab  meat,  and 

a  luscious  avocado- and- green- bean  salad. 

By  ELIZABETH  KENT  GAY 

My  mother.  Mrs.  Appleyard,  is  hanging  her  framed 
collection  of  old  valentines  over  the  buffet  table 
in  the  big  dining  room  as  we  plan  the  supper  menu 
for  her  Valentine  Dance.  "Lots  of  candlelight,"  she 
says  happily,  "and  a  fiddler.  We'll  dance  the  Devil's 
Dream  and  the  Portland  Fancy.  And  we'll  turn  on 
the  hi-fi  later  in  the  evening  when  people  start  ask- 
ing for  the  cha-cha-cha!" 

"Let's  have  your  Chicken  and  Crab  Meat  Valen- 
tine/' I  beg,  "with  walnut  rice.  And  avocado-and- 
string-bean  salad  with  tarragon  dressing." 

"You're  making  me  so  hungry,"  says  Mrs. 
Appleyard,  "I  think  I'll  make  the  Chocolate  Poem 
for  dessert."  (This  luscious  layer  cake  was  aptly 
named  by  Mrs.  Appleyard's  delighted  grandchildren 
as  they  devoured  each  delicious  crumb.)  "We'll  buy 
sherbet  to  go  with  the  cake — lemon  would  be  good!" 

On  the  evening  of  the  dance,  the  flames  from  the 
big  fireplace  are  reflechd        continued  on  page  72 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURN.' 


21  SOUP'N  SANDWICH  LUNCHES 

delicious,  nutritious...  so  quick  and  easy! 

Every  time  you  have  a  sandwich . . .  have  soup!  That's  the  way  to  add  good  natural  nourishment  to  every 
lunch,  every  day.  Add  the  goodness  of  sun-ripe  vegetables,  with  one  of  Campbell's  vegetable  soups.  Add  the 
nourishment  of  beef  or  fish  or  chicken  with  one  of  Campbell's  meat-based  soups.  Add  the  wholesomeness  of 
milk,  with  one  of  Campbell's  cream  soups.  Soup  makes  any  meal  better.  It  tastes  good.  And  it's  so  good  for  you! 

Have  you  had  your  soup  today?  ^CWlpSzlld.  (Mm!  Mm!  Good!) 


4.  Vegetable  Beef  Soup 
Deviled  Ham  Sandwich  Pudding 


5.  Bean  with  Bacon  Soup 
Tomato-Lettuce  Sandwich  Cookies 


6.  Chicken  Vegetable  Soup 
Cream  Cheese-Jelly  Sandwich  Cherries 


10.  Chicken  Gumbo 
Ham  Sandwich      Swanson  Apple  Pie 
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11.  Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup 
Chicken  Salad  Sandwich  Brownies 


12.  Scotch  Broth 
Bologna  Sandwich       Orange  Sections 


i 


16.  Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Tuna  Salad  Sandwich  Pear 


17.  Cream  of  Chicken  Soup 
Egg  Salad  Sandwich      Melon  Wedge 


18.  Clam  Chowder 
Grilled  Cheese  Sandwich  Grapes 


2.  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 
Bacon  and  Lettuce  Sandwich      Coconut  Cake 


8.  Cream  of  Vegetable  Soup 
Hot  Dog      Fruit  Cocktail 


14.  Minestrone  Soup 
Salami  Sandwich      Sliced  Peaches 


20.  Vegetarian  Vegetable  Soup 
Salmon  Salad  Sandwich      Swanson  Cherry  Pie 


3.  Vegetable  Soup 
Roast  Beef  Sandwich  Custard 


9.  Green  Pea  Soup 
Corned  Beef  Sandwich  Orange 


15.  Turkey  Noodle  Soup 
Sliced  Egg-Lettuce  Sandwich  Gelatin 


21.  Chicken  with  Rice  Soup 
Swiss  Cheese  Sandwich  Banana 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69  on  the  well-waxed  floor  of  Mrs. 

\|i|ile\  a  ids  long  li  \  mg  numi,  cleared  of  In  mil  lire  lor  I  lie  i  >eeasi<  >n. 
The  fiddler  is  tuning  up  for  a  few  sets  of  the  old — and  now  new — 
fashioned  square  dance— ready  for  the  Virginia  reel  or  the  mambo 
or  anything  else  the  dancers  call  for.  The  silver  sleigh  bells  near 
the  front  door  are  gaily  rung  as  more  and  more  guests  come  in, 
stamping  new  snow  from  their  feet. 

Pretty  soon  the  dancing  begins.  I  had  forgotten  how  graceful  girls 
look  in  firelight  and  candlelight.  In  and  out  of  the  dancers  capers 
our  youngest  guest,  four-year-old  Bobby.  He  wears  a  tartan  kilt  in 
green  and  red,  and  a  black  velvet  jacket.  Looking  equally  sprightly 
is  his  great-grandmother  in  dove-colored  silk,  and  a  Chinese  shawl 
blossoming  with  chrysanthemums. 

"This  party,"  she  says  to  my  mother,  "is  a  five-F  party.  F  is  for 
Fun  and  what  makes  it:  Food,  Flowers,  Firelight — and  Friends." 

"Thank  you,"  says  Mrs.  Appleyard.  "You've  given  me  my  best 
Valentine  of  all." 


Chicken  and  Crab  Valentine 


3  cups  cooked  chicken 
meat  cut  into  bite- 
size  pieces 

2  cups  honed,  canned 
crab  meat  (about  two 
IVi-oz.  cans) 

8  slices  bacon 

2  (U)-oz.)  packages 
frozen  peas 


SAUCE 

6  tablespoons  butter 
6  tablespoons  flour 
VA  cups  chicken  broth, 

homemade  or  canned 
VA  teaspoons  salt 
'V\  teaspoon  paprika 
1  small  clove  garlic, 

peeled  and  crushed 


y»  teaspoon  nutmeg 
5-6  drops  liquid 

pepper  seasoning 
2 '  i  dips  commercial 

sour  cream 


minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  sour  cream,  mix  well  and  continue 
heating  over  just-simmering  water.  Add  chicken  meat  and  crab  meat. 
Mix  lightly.  Heat  10-15  minutes.  Fry  bacon  until  crisp.  Drain  on  paper 
towels  and  crumble.  Cook  peas  according  to  package  directions  until  just 
tender.  Drain  well.  Add  bacon  to  chicken-and-crab  mixture.  Transfer 
contents  of  double  boiler  to  serving  dish.  Arrange  peas  around  edge  of  dish. 
Makes  8  servings. 

Walnut  Rice 


2  tablespoons  W orcestershire  sauce 

I  teaspoon  salt 

I I  teaspoon  pepper 


8  cups  hot  cooked  rice  (cooked 

according  to  package  directions) 
VA  cups  a  alnut  halves 
2  lulilespoons  butter 

While  the  rice  is  cooking,  prepare  the  walnuts.  Slice  the  walnuts  vertically 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Heat  the  butter  and  Worcestershire  sauce  in  a  heavy 
skillet.  Add  the  walnut  slices.  Toss  lightly  in  the  mixture  in  the  skillet  for 
about  4-5  minutes  until  the  walnuts  are  glazed.  Remove  with  a  slotted 
spoon  and  drain  on  paper  towel.  Season  the  hot  rice  with  salt  and  pepper, 
taste  and  add  more  if  you  wish.  Add  the  walnut  slices  and  toss  lightly  but 
thoroughly.  Makes  8  servings. 


Mimosa  Salad 


2  ripe  avocados 
A  cup  lemon  juice 
10-12  radish  roses 


2  (9-oz.)  packages  frozen  French 

green  beans 
2  heads  Boston  lettuce 
1  head  chicory 

Cook  the  frozen  French  green  beans  until  crisp  tender  in  boiling  salted 
w.iic  r  according  to  package  directions.  Drain  and  plunge  into  ice  water. 
Drain  and  chill.  Wash  the  Boston  lettuce  and  chicory.  Dry  on  clean  towel 
and  chill.  When  ready  to  assemble  the  salad,  peel  and  remove  the  pits 
from  the  avocados.  Slice  each  into  sections  and  sprinkle  immediately 
uiili  lemon  juice  to  prevent  discoloration.  Arrange  Boston  lettuce  and 
chicory  on  a  large  platter  to  form  a  bed.  Place  8  individual  portions  of  green 
beans  on  the  lettuce.  Outline  the  beans  with  avocado  sections.  Decorate 
with  radish  roses.  Serve  with  Lemon-Tarragon  Dressing.  Makes  8  servings. 

Lemon-Tarragon  Dressing 


4  egg  yolks 

1  tablespoon  honey 

1 1  lulilespoons  tomato  juice 
:\  tablespoons  plus  2  teaspoons 
lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter 


1  teaspoon  salt 

1  s  teaspoon  white  pepper 

5  tablespoons  hot  water 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  fresh 

tarragon  or 
A  teaspoon  dried  tarragon 


Beat  egg  yolks  slightly,  then  place  in  top  of  double  boiler  over  just  sim- 
mering water.  Add  remaining  ingredients  in  order  listed;  mix  well.  Cook 
and  stir  until  thick  and  smooth.  Remove  from  heat  immediately.  If  using 
dried  tarragon,  strain  to  remove  leaves.  Cool  and  chill,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Makes  about  VA  cups. 

Mrs.  Appleyard's  Chocolate  Poem 


Cake 

10  ounces  semisweet  chocolate 
VA  cups  butter 
12  eggs 

3  cups  confectioners'  sugar 
VA  cups  cake  flour 


For  the  sauce:  Melt  butter  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Stir  in  flour  and 
add  chicken  broth.  Cook  and  stir  until  smooth  and  thickened.  Add  salt, 
paprika,  garlic,  nutmeg  and  liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Cover  and  cook  10-15 


Filling  and  Frosting 
6  ounces  unsweetened  chocolate 
A  cup  butter 

6  cups  confectioners'1  sugar 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 
2-3  tablespoons  chocolate  curls  made 

from  semisweet  chocolate 

Line  the  bottom  of  four  9"  layer-cake  pans  with  waxed  paper.  For  the 
cakes:  Melt  the  chocolate  and  butter  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Cool 
and  reserve.  Beat  6  eggs  until  lemon-colored  and  thick.  Add  VA  cups  con- 
fectioners' sugar  and  continue  beating  5-10  minutes  or  until  sugar  is 
completely  dissolved.  Sift  cake  flour  3  times.  Fold  H  cup  cake  flour  into 
egg-sugar  mixture.  Add  exactly  half  the  cooled  chocolate  mixture  to  the 
batter,  a  little  at  a  time,  mixing  well  after  each  addition.  Divide  the  cake 
batter  equally  between  two  prepared  layer-cake  pans.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  25  minutes  or  until  the  tops  spring  back  when 
touched.  Cool  in  pans  1-2  minutes  on  wire  cake  racks.  Remove  from 
pans,  pull  off  waxed  paper  and  cool  thoroughly  on  wire  cake  racks.  Use 
the  remaining  ingredients  to  prepare  and  bake  2  more  layer  cakes  in  ex- 
actl)  the  same  way. 

Killing  and  frosting:  Melt  the  unsweetened  chocolate  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  Cool.  Cream  the  butter  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  the  con- 
fectioners' sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  alternating  with  the  cream  and  melted 
chocolate,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Beat  until  sugar  dissolves.  Add 
vanilla.  Mix  well.  I'ul  the  lavei>  ol  cake  together'  with  about  I  cup  frosting 
between  layers  (3  cups  in  all).  Use  the  remaining  frosting  to  cover  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  assembled  cake.  Decorate  the  top  with  chocolate 
curls.  Cut  into  small  pieces— this  cake  is  quite  substantial  and  filling. 


Double  Peach  Sundae . .  •  light,  lovely  and 


festive  with  tree-ripened  Del  Monte  Peaches 


How  about  this  for  the  right  way  to  wind  up 
a  winter  meal  or  a  friendly  gathering?  And 
naturally  you'll  want  Del  Monte  Peaches,  for 
mellow  flavor  and  glowing  color. 

Why  naturally?  Because  you  know  Del  Monte 
Peaches  are  tree-ripened.  And  that  means  we 
give  Nature  all  the  time  she  needs  to  produce 
the  richness  of  color  and  flavor  — and  the  tender- 
ness, too  —  that  set  Del  Monte  Peaches  apart 
from  ordinary  brands. 

Just  for  the  record,  every  time  you  choose 
Del  Monte  Peaches,  you  choose  the  best-liked 
brand  of  peaches  in  the  whole  wide  world.  Does 
it  really  ever  pay  to  settle  for  less? 


DOUBLE  PEACH  SUNDAE  (Serves  6-8) 


1  No.  303  can  (1  lb.  1  oz.) 
DEL  MONTE  Sliced  Peaches 

V2  cup  granulated  sugar 

2  teasp.  unfavored  gelatine 
Dash  of  salt 

Y2  cup  water 

3  tablesp.  lemon  juice 


1  teasp.  grated  lemon  peel 

1  Vi  cups  orange  juice 
>/2  teasp.  almond  eitract 

2  unbeaten  egg  whites 

1  No.  2 1-2  can  (1  lb.  13  oz.) 
DEL  MONTE  Peach  Halves, 
chilled 


Drain  sliced  peaches,  saving  syrup.  Finely  chop  peaches;  chill 
thoroughly.  In  saucepan,  mix  sugar,  gelatine,  salt;  stir  in  water, 
lemon  juice  and  peel.  Simmer  5  min.  Stir  in  reserved  peach 
syrup,  orange  juice  and  almond  extract.  Pour  into  refrigerator 
tray;  freeze  till  almost  firm  in  center.  Cut  semi-frozen  mixture 
into  squares;  place  in  chilled  mixer  bowl.  Add  unbeaten  egg 
whites;  beat  till  fluffy  (but  do  not  allow  to  become  watery). 
Fold  in  chopped  sliced  peaches;  turn  mixture  into  2  freezing 
trays.  Freeze  till  firm,  stirring  once  or  twice  during  freezing. 
At  serving  time,  spoon  sherbet  into  drained  chilled  peach  halves. 
Top  with  melted  currant  jelly  or  raspberry  syrup,  if  desired. 

BellUoilte  Peaches 


Halves  or  Sliced 
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I  MUI  S'  HOME  JOU 


STRANGER 

AT  THE  WEDDING 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  46 

of  friends  of  Philip's  who  were  trying  a  recon- 
ciliation in  Mexico  City;  the  house  was  not  a 
house  to  lock  the  door  upon  lightly.  There  was 
the  antique  furnace  to  be  considered,  the 
paintings,  the  locked  closets  and  cupboards 
full  of  Mrs.  Foale's  silver  and  valuable  china. 
You  took  on,  in  a  rented  house,  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  owner,  and  if  it  were  left  invit- 
ingly dark  for  night  after  night,  while  news- 


Tlie  proudest  cakes 

plead  lor 
(his  delicate  flavor 


BURNETT'S 

(lie  true  vanilla 

Burnett's  giscs  cakes,  frosting  and 
other  desserts  a  special  kind  of  deli- 

c  mu  ss  because  it's  made  from  the 

pure,  natural  vanilla  bean  with  no 
artificial  ingredients  added. 


NO-I'GG-WONDER-CAKI 

\V\  cup  sifted  cake  flour 
1  cup  sugar  •  %  cup  cocoa 
1  teaspoon  soda  •  XA  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  cup  soft  shortening 
\Yi  teaspoons  Burnett's  Pure 
Vanilla  Extract 
1  tablespoon  vinegar 
1  cup  cold  water 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together  into 
bowl.  Add  remaining  ingredients 
and  beat  until  almost  smooth.  Pour 
into  greased,  wax-paper  lined  9-inch 
square  pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
( 3501'".)  for  about  30  minutes.  Serve 
warm— or  cool  with  whipped  cream. 


papers  accumulated  visibly  on  the  front  lawn, 
you  asked  for  trouble. 

It  was  certainly  Philip  who  would  have 
thought  of  Margaret. 

Even  through  the  happy  blindfold  of  six 
months  of  marriage,  Cornelia  would  have 
been  shocked  at  that.  "Margaret  ?  Oh, 
Philip  " 

"She's  your  sister,  isn't  she?  If  she  knew 
you'd  been  ill,  and  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
away,  and  had  a  relapse  just  because  you 
wouldn't  ask  her  " 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  " 

They  would  have  argued  it  back  and  forth 
then.  True,  Philip  and  Margaret  had  been  as 
good  as  engaged  before  Cornelia  came  to  his 
attention — but  Margaret  was  an  adult  and 
knew  that  those  things  happened. 

Then  Philip:  "Darling,  you're  sick.  Mar- 
garet wouldn't  thank  you,  or  me  either,  if  this 
turned  into  pneumonia  and  she  weren't  told." 
This  strain  of  flu  had  been  developing  into 
pneumonia  all  over  the  Southwest. 

"I'll  put  the  call  through,"  Philip  would 
have  said  to  Cornelia,  "and  you  talk  to  her.  If 
she's  tied  up  and  can't  come,  that's  that  and 
we  unpack.  But  at  least  let  her  know." 

And  Cornelia  had.  There  was  a  flight  from 
New  York  to  New  Mexico  early  the  next 
afternoon.  After  maneuvers  with  her  office, 
Margaret  was  on  it. 

Philip  met  her  at  the  airport  at  shortly  after 
midnight.  She  said,  "How's  Cornelia?"  and 
Philip,  dim  in  the  dark,  said:  "Better,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  her  come  out.  Margaret,  you're 
an  angel  to  do  this  for  us." 

Strangers.  No,  worse  than  strangers:  people 
who  had  exchanged  rash  intimacies  at  a  party 
and  had  to  face  each  other  the  next  day.  It  was 
probably  more  difficult  for  Philip,  who  had 
exercised  man's  initiative  and  knew  how  well 
aware  she  was  of  it.  He  said  when  they  were  in 
the  car,  "This  kid,  this  Hilary  "and  Mar- 
garet only  half  listened. 

/  won't  like  him  at  all.  she  had  told  herself 
comfortingly;  /'//  look  at  him  from  this  dis- 
tance ami  think  "How  could  I  ever  have  thought 
I  was  in  love  with  him  But  would  this  ride, 
so  sharply  different  from  remembered  rides, 
never  end  ? 

Cornelia's  letters  had  prepared  her  for  the 
house,  long,  low,  white  adobe  behind  a  sweep 
of  wall;  the  porch  light  reached  out  to  bare 
boughs  and  a  faint  lacy  glimmer  of  lawn 
chairs.  Neither  Cornelia's  voice  on  the  phone 
nor  Philip's  obvious  concern  had  prepared 
her  for  the  housccoated  girl  who  opened  the 
door. 

Cornelia  had  been  promising  to  diet  for  as 
far  back  as  Margaret  could  remember,  but 
although  she  wasn't  tall  a  faint  plumpness 
became  her:  she  had  looked,  with  her  corn- 
colored  hair,  like  a  radiant  milkmaid.  The 
radiance  had  gone  now.  along  with  at  least 
ten  pounds,  and  there  were  shadows  under  her 
eyes.  She  said  hastily,  "I'm  better,  really — all 
I  need  to  do  is  lie  around  and  soak  up  some 
sun  for  a  few  days.  How  was  the  flight  out?" 

They  were  obviously  happy,  Margaret 
thought;  already,  with  the  prospect  of  gettmg 
away  alone  with  Philip.  Cornelia  was  reviving. 
She  described  their  desperate  house  hunting — 
"There's  nothing  in  town  at  this  time  of  year, 
absolutely  nothing" — and  their  relief  when 
Mrs.  Hadley  Foale,  sojourning  in  Europe,  had 
decided  to  rent  her  house.  It  was  much  too 
big  for  them,  but  there  were  trees  and  lawns, 
indispensable  to  Eastern  eyes,  and  beggars 
couldn't  be  choosers. 

The  arrival  of  Hilary  Reverton  had  posed  a 
problem.  They  could  hardly  refuse  an  appeal 
from  old  friends  of  Philip's;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  real-estate  agent  had  let  it  be  known 
that  Mrs.  Foale  was  fanatical  on  the  subject 
of  children  and  pets  in  her  home.  Cornelia, 
coming  down  with  flu,  had  spent  most  of  a 
day  moving  ornaments  to  high  closet  shelves, 
putting  away  the  good  glasses,  cautioning 
Hilary  about  Mrs.  Foale's  property. 

"Every  time  I  opened  my  mouth,  Mrs. 
Foale  came  out,"  said  Cornelia  wryly.  "In 
fact,  I'm  sure  Hilary  thinks  Mrs.  Foale  created 
the  world,  but  whether  she'll  — 

Her  voice  stopped.  Margaret  turned  and 
met  the  examining  ga/e  of  a  small  bathrobed 
girl  in  the  hall  doorway.  She  seemed  to  be 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  although  Margaret 


arrived  at  that  only  from  her  size;  her  face  was 
startlingly  knowledgeable.  She  studied  Mar- 
garet as  another  woman  might  have,  with  an 
encompassing  glance,  and  then  looked  at 
Cornelia.  She  said  baldly,  "Who's  that?" 

"Why,  that's — that's  your  Aunt  Margaret," 
said  Cornelia,  falsely  hearty. 

"Is  she  going  to  stay  while  you're  gone?" 

Cornelia  said  yes.  Neither  she  nor  Philip 
told  the  child  to  go  to  bed;  it  entered  Mar- 
garet's mind  that  Hilary,  crossed,  was  some- 
body to  reckon  with. 

The  sound  of  running  water,  in  the  quiet 
immediately  after  Philip  and  Cornelia  had 
left,  proved  to  be  the  overflow  from  a  bath- 
room basin  in  which  Hilary  had  left  the  hot 
water  running  full  tilt.  Hilary  was  in  the 
kitchen,  mixing  flour  and  water  into  paste  for 
her  scrapbook,  the  sink,  the  countertops  and 
two  eggbeaters. 

Never  mind,  thought  Margaret.  Lena  comes 
tomorrow. 

Lena  was  a  small,  slim,  dark  girl  who  came 
twice  a  week  to  do  the  cleaning.  She  did  not 
know  that  Hilary  was  a  problem  child  of 
problem  parents,  and  she  treated  her  with  a 
calm  indifference  which,  to  Margaret's  as- 
tonishment, Hilary  appeared  to  love.  She 
followed  Lena  everywhere. 

Margaret,  released,  went  into  the  town  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  library.  There 
was  no  need  to  shop  when  she  had  done  that, 
as  Cornelia  had  laid  in  provisions  for  at  least 
a  week,  so  she  wandered  through  the  plaza, 
examined  books  and  jewelry  and  pottery  in 
shopwindows,  watched  blanketed  Indians, 
dark  and  inscrutable. 

She  realized  just  why  she  had  been  so  very 
anxious  to  get  out  today.  It  wasn't  so  much 


Popularity — glory's  small  change. 
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Hilary,  or  the  endless  vigilance  over  Mrs. 
Foale's  rugs,  books,  cabinets,  birds  of  velvet 
or  beads  or  crystal  or  porcelain.  It  was  the  ac- 
tual darkness  of  the  house.  Light  seemed  an 
enemy  there,  something  to  be  kept  at  bay.  In 
late  afternoon,  the  house  was  sunk  so  deeply 
in  shadow  that  lamps  had  to  be  lighted. 

Cornelia  and  Philip  would  be  . . .  where?  At 
a  motel  in  Arizona,  beside  a  swimming  pool? 
They  hadn't  laid  out  any  hard-and-fast  plans: 
if  they  came  to  a  place  they  liked  they  would 
stay  there;  if  not,  they  would  simply  wander. 
They  were  to  phone  Margaret  the  day  after 
tomorrow  and  let  her  know  where  they  were 
and  where  they  expected  to  be,  chiefly  in  case 
of  contingencies  over  Hilary.  But  they  had  left 
Hilary's  parents'  Mexico  City  number  and 
also  the  doctor's — and  Hilary  was  eight,  after 
all,  not  a  tumbling-down  two  or  a  try-any- 
thing  five.  Nothing  was  going  to  happen  to 
Hilary. 

On  March  twelfth,  disturbing  to  Margaret 
even  at  the  time,  Hilary  began  a  quiet,  micro- 
scopic study  of  Mrs.  Foale. 

At  eleven-thirty  Hilary  brought  in  the  mail. 

Margaret  sorted  it  because  Cornelia  had 
asked  her  to.  Philip's  job  as  representative  for 
a  chemical  concern  on  the  coast  required  so 
much  traveling  that  he  was,  very  discreetly, 
putting  out  other  lines.  If  a  letter  came  from 
Phalanx,  Inc.,  she  was  to  open  it  against  their 
expected  call. 

There  was  no  letter  from  Phalanx,  Inc. 
Margaret  riffled  through  envelopes;  two  for 
Cornelia,  one  for  Philip,  bank  statements  for 
each  of  them,  and  a  post  card  to  Mrs.  Hadley 
Foale. 

No  one  wrote  intimacies  on  post  cards, 
and  Margaret  read  it  almost  without  thinking. 
The  tiny  cramped  writing  said,  "Dear  Isabel: 
So  thrilled  and  envious  at  your  wire.  Aren't 
you  the  lucky  one?  Do  wish  you'd  planned  to 
embark  from  N.Y.  so  we  could  have  seen  you. 
H  ive  a  wonderful  trip  and  keep  us  posted. 
Love,  Grace." 

"Is  that  yours?"  asked  Hilary,  craning  up- 
ward, and  Margaret  said  crisply:  "No.  You're 
standing  on  my  foot,  Hilary." 


"I  have  very  big  feet  for  my  age,' 
Hilary  complacently.  "As  big  as  Mrs.  Foai 

Mrs.  Foale  was  a  thin,  fadedly  pretty  wc 
in  her  sixties,  to  judge  by  the  photograi 
the  hall. 

"What,"  demanded  Margaret  astound 
"do  you  know  about  Mrs.  Foale's  feet?' 

"She  left  some  shoes  in  the  shoe  ba 
closet.  I  thought  you  didn't  want  me  to 
my  shoes  lying  all  over  the  room,"  said  H 
righteously,  "so  I  took  hers  out  and  put' 
in." 

"Oh.  you  can't  do  that,"  Margaret 
starting  instantly  down  the  hall.  This  w 
with  Hilary,  be  the  entering  wedge;  shel 
horrified  vision  of  the  house  being  brl 
rearranged,  some  objects  broken,  others  q 
trievably  lost — and  always  with  Hilary' i 
of  prim  reproach.  Besides,  she  had  only! 
extra  pair  of  shoes,  red  sneakers  coming] 
at  the  sides,  which  could  hardly  be  said  tl 
all  over  any  room. 


Hi 


ilary's  was  really  the  prettiest  room  hi 
house,  and  the  only  one  that  was  ever  J 
with  light.  Against  the  white  walls,  the! 
niture  was  painted  a  cool  apple  green.  Tl 
was  a  small  rocker  beside  Hilary's  lunl 
made  bed,  and  a  little  curved  corner  firepl 
Margaret  opened  the  closet  door.  A  pij 
shoes  had  been  tumbled  rudely  into  a  co| 
while  the  ragged  sneakers,  side  by  side,  reil 
over  the  shoe  bag. 

"Look,"  said  Margaret  sternly,  bendir] 
pick  up  the  shoes,  "in  a  rented  house  you  I 
to  leave  things  just  as  you  found  them."  I 
But  Hilary  had  been  right,  she  thoj 
absently;  Mrs.  Foale's  feet  were  smalta 
surprisingly,  shabbily  gay.  A  pair  of  <| 
brocade  slippers  turned  up  in  an  Orfc| 
point;  black  velvet  flats  with  broken  gilt,| 
broidery;  scuffed  red  calf;  faded  yellow  sail 
all,  for  some  reason,  at  variance  with  J 
personality  otherwise  stamped  on  the  hi] 
Margaret  slipped  the  last  sandal  back  I 
its  nest,  and  Hilary's  voice  said  rather  I 
ulently,  "How  come  she  didn't  wear  anyi 
heels?" 

A  very  tall  woman  (hardly,  though,  I 
her  shoe  size)  minimizing  her  height?  A  I 
small  woman,  capitalizing  on  it?  "She  I 
them  all  abroad."  said  Margaret  sumrma 
and  closed  the  closet  door.  "Come  on,  | 
see  about  lunch." 

Lena  was  not  due  for  another  two  days, 
Hilary  seemed  in  some  mysterious  manni 
create  dust  as  well  as  disorder.  After  hi 
Margaret  dispatched  her  to  a  movie,  noti 
out  some  argument. 

"I'm  pasting  in  my  scrapbook.  I  don't 
movies." 

"Yes  you  do,"  said  Margaret,  marvelh 
such  flawless  perversity.  "I'll  walk  down 
you,  and  pick  you  up  when  it's  over.  Tl 
will  do  you  good." 

Hilary  got  into  her  coat  with  a  facei 
thunder.  "I'm  not  allowed  to  go  to  moy 

"You're  allowed  by  me,"  said  Marg 
but  she  wondered  uneasily  about  that  a; 
walked  back  to  the  house  alone  later.  H 
could  not  really  find  movies  that  abhon 
what,  then,  had  she  been  doing,  or  plannii 
do,  that  she  hated  being  forced  to  leave 
her  determination  to  lay  bare  tfvery  aspa 
the  absent  Mrs.  Foale,  she  would  sto 
nothing — not  even  locks  if  she  could  picktl 
and  it  seemed  very  possible  that  she  couj 

In  the  house,  she  went  at  once  to  Hill 
room,  but  it  was  blameless:  the  bed  obedii 
straightened  out  of  its  earlier  lumpinesl 
rocker  drawn  up  to  a  small  table  which 
Hilary's  scrapbook  and  scissors  and  a  oi 
the  omnipresent  flour  paste. 

Where  else  had  the  child  been  after  lui' 
In  the  library,  where  the  TV  set  was.  > 
garet  walked  to  the  small  book-lined  r 
where  she  and  Hilary  usually  sat  after  dai 
seemed  in  order  except  for  some  sp 
checkers,  a  dish  and  spoon  under  Hil 
chair,  and  two  broken  crayons  in  immi 
danger  of  being  trampled  into  the  floor. ' 
would  have— the  very  thought  was  exhi 
ing — a  long,  severe  talk  with  Hilary  ton 
Meanwhile  she  would  look  at  the  fun  I 
tidy  the  house,  and  perhaps  wash  her  ha 
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New  Wesson  label  reveals  packaging  secret! 


For  many  months  now  we  have  been  packing  Wesson 
with  an  invisible  "seal"  between  the  oil's  surface 
and  the  cap.  It  locks  in  the  precious  freshness  of  Wesson 
as  no  other  bottling  method  can  .  .  .  allows  not  a  breath 
of  air  in  the  bottle  until  the  moment  you  uncap  it. 

You  can't  see  the  "seal"  but  it's  there,  more  effective 
even  than  vacuum  packing.  And  it  brings  Wesson 
to  you  at  the  very  peak  of  its  delicacy. 


Wesson  fresh!  Wesson  light!  You  see  it 

as  you  pour  it.  Your  taste  tells  you  how  Wesson 

brightens  any  food  flavor  it  touches. 

How  good  to  know,  too,  that  you  cut  down  on 
saturated  fat  in  your  skillet  every  time  you  use  Wesson 
instead  of  solid  shortening!  You  see,  such  shortening  is 
hydrogenated  which  makes  it  a  solid  fat.  But  Wesson 
is  never  hydrogenated  and  so  it  is  poly-u?isaturated 
as  only  pure  vegetable  oil  can  be. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


LADIES'  HOME  J( 


She  made  a  common  mistake  . . . 

she  ignored  a  cold 


With  her  body's  defenses  weakened,  si 
was  easy  prey  for  more  serious  infectior 
This  time  she  came  down  with  the  fl 
Next  time  she  ignores  a  cold,  who  know 
It  could  very  well  turn  into  bronchiti 
pleurisy,  even  pneumonia. 

That's  why  this  woman— and  you,  too 
ought  to  follow  a  common-sense  progra 
to  build  up  the  body's  natural  defenses 
the  first  sign  of  a  cold. 

Here's  a  sensible  program: 
First,  get  plenty  of  rest.  If  you  can,  go  t 
bed  and  stay  there.  Rest  is  nature's  grei 
remedy  for  an  overtaxed  body. 

Eat  and  drink  right.  Take  light,  healthfi 
meals  and  plenty  of  fluids— like  citrus  juice 
water  and  good  hot  tea. 

And  while  you're  following  such  a  pre 
gram,  you  don't  have  to  suffer  all  of  tha 
discomfort.  Take  Bufferin®  for  amazingl 
fast  relief  of  headache  and  the  body  ach 
that  accompanies  a  cold.  Bufferin  adds  ; 
special  speed  ingredient  to  its  aspirin.  Tha 
exclusive  speed  ingredient  rushes  Bufferin'; 
pain  reliever  into  your  bloodstream  straigh 
to  the  pain.  For  millions,  Bufferin  acts  twicl 
as  fast  as  aspirin. 

And  Bufferin  helps  lower  fever,  too. 
If  fever  persists,  call  your  doctor.  It  ma) 
mean  you're  getting  flu  or  a  more  serious 
infection.  Next  cold  or  flu,  take  care.  Anc 
take  Bufferin.  You  can  take  Bufferin  four, 
five  or  six  times  a  day  until  your  cold  h 
gone.  It  won't  upset  your  stomach  because 
Bufferin  contains  Di-Alminate*— the  ex- 
clusive anti-acids  which  protect  against  the 
acid  irritation  that  plain 
aspirin  can  cause. 

Next  time,  for  fast  relief  of 
painful  cold  and  flu  miseries, 
take  Bufferin.  It's  worth  it. 

*  Bristol-Myers  registered  trademark  for 
aluminum  glycinate  and  magnesium 
carbonate. 
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Inued  from  PAGE  74 

I  cellar  was  neat,  cement-floored, 
y  lighted.  To  her  left  was  the  room  con- 
;  the  very  old  gas  furnace  which  she 
approached  without  trepidation;  it  al- 
eemed  to  give  an  angry  roar  of  activity 
i  as  she  approached.  It  did  need  water 
-Philip  had  said  something  about  steam 
-and  Margaret  turned  the  faucet  and 
for  the  gauge  to  show  the  proper  level, 
he  far  side  of  the  furnace  was  a  bolted 
jading  to  the  outside  steps;  beside  it, 
r  door,  undoubtedly  locked.  She  tried 
ously,  and  it  wasn't.  It  opened  on  a 
cot,  a  nest  of  tables,  a  few  large  card- 
cartons,  a  heap  of  bedspreads;  all 
ed,  half  guessed  at,  in  dark  gray  light 
is,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  fur- 
>itterly  cold.  Margaret  closed  the  door 
glanced  at  the  water  gauge  and  turned 
faucet.  Mrs.  Foale  was  obviously  a 
l  who  never  threw  anything  away, 
lout  Hilary  bickering  at  her  heels,  or 
d  in  some  silent  and  even  more  dis- 
g  pursuit,  Margaret  went  rapidly 
h  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
i^ork. 

e  was  still  time  to  wash  her  hair  and 
;asonably  dry.  At  Cornelia's  insistence, 
e  there  were  a  telephone  extension  and 
of  her  own,  Margaret  had  moved  into 
high-windowed  double  bedroom.  She 
I  her  hair,  toweled  it,  and  had  begun  to 
t  dark  and  wet  against  her  head  when 
jrbell  rang. 

emed  to  peal  through  the  house,  freez- 
comb  in  mid-air.  Let  it  ring;shecouldn't 
he  door  like  this.  Unless— it  did  ring 


e  sky  is  the  daily  bread  of  the 


is. 
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it  was  a  telegram  from  Cornelia  and 
or  from  Hilary's  parents.  One  small 
k  faced  on  the  porch.  Margaret  ap- 
ed it  with  caution  and  looked  out  at  a 
ark  head  turned  away  from  her  as  he 
gd  the  silence  of  the  house, 
a  telegram,  and  even  the  most  persist- 
esman  would  give  up  after  two  un- 
;  rings— but  while  she  watched  he 
the  screen  door  gently  and  put  a  hand 
doorknob,  trying  it  with  care  and  in- 
s. 

thought  Margaret  over  a  great  pulse 
tk,  in  her  anxiety  to  see  what  Hilary 
ten  up  to,  she  hadn't  locked  the  front 
hen  she  came  in,  and  it  was  open. 
;aret  called  loudly,  "Is  that  you,  doc- 
The  man  retreated  instantly;  standing 
:dge  of  the  porch,  admiring  the  snow- 
mountains  in  the  distance.  It  seemed 
believe  that  only  seconds  before  he  had 
ying  to  enter  the  house, 
fear  turned  into  anger,  Margaret 
fcj:d  the  door  open.  She  said  icily  to  the 
1 1  at  turned,  "I'm  expecting  the  doctor 

•  ty  minute.  Was  there  something  " 

Ut  eyes,  neither  blue  nor  gray;  strong- 
fclface  with  something  disarming  about 
pjiir  of  usually  getting  what  he  wanted. 
■Foale?" 

•fc.  Foale  is  abroad  and  has  rented  this 
m  said  Margaret. 

$oad?"  She  might  have  said  in  orbit, 
bi'wouldn't  have  her  address,  by  any 

*'|  afraid  not." 

Kt  a  minute,"  said  the  man,  staring  at 
I  Id  then,  parenthetically,  "Should  you 
st  ding  there  in  the  open  door  if  you're 
itit  for  the  doctor?"  He  stepped  inside,  but 
ltll  not  quite  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
•fly  not  frightening  her.  "You  don't  re- 
m  r  me." 

Tl  afraid  not,"  said  Margaret  again, 
toily,  but  she  wasn't  frightened. 
'J<i>me  Kincaid,"  he  said  expectantly, 
nc  ou're— wait,  don't  tell  me  . . .  Rumford 
notary  .School  .  .  .  Russell.  Margery 

'Nrgaret,"  she  corrected,  and  had  a  sud- 
>   zzyingly  clear  remembrance  of  the 


school  playground,  green,  shady,  with  swings 
and  slides. 

"And  you  had  a  sister  in  my  class— Cornelia, 
was  it?  Blond.  Is  she  out  here  with  you?" 

Margaret  said  yes,  guardedly.  They  were 
both  sitting  down  now,  she  on  the  brocade 
settee,  Jerome  Kincaid  in  a  chair  near  the 
piano.  Did  she  actually  remember  his  name, 
or  was  that  persuasion?  Childhood  held  so 
many  half-memories. 

This  man  had  turned  the  doorknob,  had 
planned  on  entering  the  house  unobserved. 

Margaret  said,  lashes  down,  "Rumford— 
for  heaven's  sake.  Do  you  remember  Willy 
Burnett?" 

He  tilted  his  head  frowningly.  "Somebody 
at  school?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  you  must  remember— somebody 
threw  a  snowball  with  a  stone  in  it  and  he  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  just  after  Christmas." 

She  was  deliberately  inviting  him  to  step 
into  a  trap,  because  there  had  been  no  Willy 
Burnett.  Kincaid  considered  it,  and  shook  his 
head.  "No — but  I  do  remember  Eleanor 
Something,  a  friend  of  Cornelia's,  doing  a 
back  flip  at  the  beach  and  cutting  her  head 
open  on  the  diving  board.  Eleanor  was  fine, 
and  Cornelia  passed  out  cold  on  the  float." 

How  well  she  remembered  that.  She  felt  a 
tremendous  ease;  she  forgot  that  she  sat  there, 
towel  cloaking  her  shoulders,  hair  drying  as 
wispily  as  a  child's,  until  the  clock  chimed 
warningly.  She  jumped  up  distractedly.  "Oh, 
Hilary's  out  of  the  movies." 

Jerome  Kincaid  stood,  too,  smiling. 
"Hilary's  not  yours,  I  take  it?" 

"No.  nor  Cornelia's.  She  and  Philip  were 
taking  care  of  her  for  friends  when  Cornelia 
got  sick.  I'll  have  to  rush." 

"Couldn't  I  pick  her  up  for  you?  My  car's 
outside." 

"The  very  last  thing  I  told  her  was  about 
strange  men,  but  if  you'd  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  lift  down  to  the  theater  " 

Belatedly,  Margaret  remembered  her  towel 
and  her  hair.  She  rushed  into  the  bedroom, 
used  a  lipstick  hastily,  put  on  a  navy  chiffon 
scarf  and  her  lemon  wool  coat,  caught  up  her 
pocketbook,  and  came  rushing  back. 

Kincaid  said,  smiling  at  her  as  he  held  the 
door,  "Do  you  run  everywhere?  How  old  is 
this  Hilary?" 

"A  terrible  eight." 

"Parents?" 

"Reconciling  in  Mexico  City." 
"Oh." 

They  spoke  with  a  comfortable  elision  that 
Margaret  could  not  remember  with  anyone 
outside  her  own  family.  She  said  randomly  as 
the  car  moved  down  the  hill,  "What  did  you 
want  with  Mrs.  Foale?" 

"Nothing.  We  have  a  friend  in  common  in 
New  York,  and  I  was  at  a  loose  end,  so  " 

So  you  thought  you'd  slip  in  and  have  a  look 
at  her  house  and  her  things  while  she  was  out, 
finished  Margaret's  mind.  The  comfortable- 
ness was  gone,  because  for  all  his  odd  friend- 
liness Kincaid  considered  it  no  business  of  hers 
what  he  had  wanted  with  Mrs.  Foale  and  had 
told  her  an  easy  lie  instead. 

But  there  was  the  theater  and  there  was 
Hilary,  looking  sour.  "Thanks  for  the  ride." 

"I'll  drive  you  back." 

"Thanks,"  said  Margaret  steadily,  "but  it's 
a  lovely  afternoon  and  I  want  the  walk." 

Kincaid  knew  exactly  what  had  happened; 
she  saw  a  betraying  flicker  of  muscle  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  "Is  that  good  for  wet 
hair?  And  what  about  the  doctor?" 

Margaret  gazed  at  him,  saying  finally  with 
dignity,  "He's  obviously  going  to  be  late  on 
his  rounds  today.  Thank  you  once  more." 

She  turned  away.  A  horn  sounded  impa- 
tiently behind  Kincaid,  but  before  he  put  the 
car  in  gear  he  said,  "I'm  not  due  on  the  coast 
for  a  few  days.  I'll  call  you  if  I  may." 

He  was  gone.  Hilary  said  at  Margaret's  side, 
"Who  was  that?" 

"A  friend.  How  was  the  movie?" 

"All  right,  but  I  have  an  awful  headache.  I 
told  you,"  said  Hilary  reproachfully,  "that  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  go  to  the  movies." 

Margaret  felt  an  instant  pang  of  contrition. 
But  Hilary  betrayed  herself;  she  was,  after 
all,  only  eight,  and  an  apprentice  Machiavelli. 
"Did  you  throw  away  my  scrapbook  things?" 

"I  didn't  touch  them."  So  that  was  it,  some- 
thing to  do  with  Hilary's  scrapbook,  almost 


When  your  blood 
pressure  goes  up 


Only  a  few  years  ago,  doctors  could 
do  little  more  than  say  to  their  pa- 
tients: "You  must  learn  to  live  with 
high  blood  pressure." 

That  advice  still  holds  good.  But 
nowadays  there  are  specific  treatments 
by  which  this  condition  can  often  be 
controlled  when  not  complicated  by 
some  underlying  disorder. 

Many  new  drugs  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  helping  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
thiscondition.  These  drugs,  which  must 
be  prescribed  by  physicians,  can  lower 
blood  pressure  and  may  reduce  the 
possibility  of  damage  to  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels. 

Since  high  blood  pressure  affects  to 
some  extent  an  estimated  6  million 
people  in  our  country,  according  to 
the  recent  National  Health  Survey, 
you  should  know  these  facts  about  it: 

1.  Hypertension  or  high  blood  pres- 


here's  how  to  help 
bring  it  down 


sure  is  often  discovered  during  a  health 
examination — a  good  reason  why 
everyone,  especially  those  middle-aged 
or  older,  should  have  periodic  medical 
check-ups.  The  earlier  it  is  detected, 
the  easier  it  is  to  control. 

2.  Hypertension  occurs  more  than 
twice  as  often  among  overweight 
people  as  among  others.  A  combina- 
tion of  overweight  and  high  blood 
pressure  is  a  serious  health  hazard.  So 
check  your  weight  regularly  and  keep 
it  down. 

3.  Anyone  can  develop  high  blood 
pressure.  It  is  more  common,  how- 
ever, among  people  who  are  subject  to 
a  great  deal  of  tension  and  anxiety. 
Heredity  is  an  important  factor,  too. 

Many  people  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure live  long,  useful  lives  through 
moderation  in  living  habits,  weight 
control  and  faithful  observance  of 
their  doctor's  instructions. 
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Metropolitan  Life  (Dept.  A) 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Send  the  free  booklet,  "Your  Heart." 
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corn  cream  ! 


Not  just  good  eating  .  .  .  superb  eating, 
that's  Libby's  Cream  Style  Corn.  It's 
pedigreed  .  .  .  bred  to  produce  plump, 
juicy  kernels;  then  knowingly  blended 
to  start  the  flow  of  rich,  natural  corn 
cream.  The  flavor,  the  texture  are  your 
proof  Libby's  is  the  superior  brand. 

Corn  Pudding— In  a  2-  to  3-cup  greased 
baking  dish,  combine  #303  can  Libby's 
Cream  Style  Corn,  2  beaten  eggs.  l/2  tsp. 
salt,  Vs  tsp.  pepper,  1  tbsp.  minced  onion. 
Dot  with  butter.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (325  F.) 
about  50  min.  Top  with  twirls  ot  pimento 
centered  with  ripe  olives.  Serves  3-4. 


I.ibby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4.  III. 
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certainly  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Foale. 
I  elling  Hilary  not  to  pry  into  Mrs.  Foale  was 
like  idling  the  wind  not  to  blow. 

They  reached  the  house.  Margaret  used  her 
key  and  the  day  fluttered  briefly  in  and  was 
shut  out  again.  Hilary  said,  tossing  her  coat 
in  a  heap,  "Mrs.  Foale  heralded  money." 

"Pick  Lip  your  coat.  Heralded  money?" 

"That's  w  hat  this  girl  told  me." 

"What  girl?"  Like  all  conversations  with 
Hilary,  il  demanded  infinite  patience. 

"A  girl  at  the  movies.  She  asked  me  where 
I  lived  and  I  said  Mrs.  Foale's  house  and  she 
said  Mrs.  Foale  heralded  money." 

Inherited,  she  must  mean — but  what  an 
odd,  unchildlike  thing  to  confide  about  some- 
one. It  was  a  parroting  of  something  an  elder 
had  said,  of  course,  but  still  — 

Margaret  must  have  spoken  the  key  word 
aloud,  because  Hilary  said  alertly,  "Like 
Cornelia?" 

"Like  —  —  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"How  much  did  Cornelia  inherit?  It's  not 
polite  to  ask,"  said  Hilary,  answering  herself 
rapidly  in  a  mimicking,  mincing  voice. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Margaret  rather  shortly. 
She  could  not  help  being  repelled  by  the  in- 
terest in  Hilary's  sharp  yellowish  eves.  She 
wondered  as  she  started  for  the  kitchen  how 
the  child  knew  about  Cornelia's  inheritance. 

She  went  on  wondering  while  she  put 
potatoes  in  to  bake,  took  frozen  vegetables 
out  of  the  refrigerator.  Something  Philip  had 
said,  probably;  it  would  be  very  unlike  Cor- 
nelia to  have  mentioned  the  money  after  her 
first  glad  astonishment.  Philip,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  been  self-conscious  about 
it  even  though  he  and  Cornelia  were  in  the 
midst  of  wedding  arrangements  when  the 
lawyer's  letter  came. 

Miss  Wilma  Trumbull,  of  Torrington,  Con- 
necticut, had  left  her  estate  to  her  second 
cousin,  Cornelia  Ann  Russell.  After  taxes,  the 
estate  was  an  estimated  lifty  thousand  dollars. 

Wilma  Trumbull,  a  dour  woman  in  her  late 
seventies,  was  almost  unknown  to  them  ex- 
cept for  a  weekend  they  had  spent  with  her 
once  on  their  way  to  summer  camp,  Cornelia 
thirteen  then  and  Margaret  nine.  They  had 
both  sent  dutiful  notes  on  arrival,  but  Cor- 
nelia  had  followed  hers  with  a  woven  grass 
basket  which  was  her  group's  current  project. 
A  note  complimenting  her  on  her  industry 
came  back.  After  that  birthday  cards  came 
regularly,  and  then  a  graduation  watch.  There 
was  certainly  nothing  to  suggest  that  Miss 
Trumbull  would  make  Cornelia  her  legatee,  or 
even  that  she  had  a  fraction  of  that  amount  to 
leave. 

But  how  foolish,  thought  Margaret  now,  to 
have  mentioned  the  inheritance  in  Hilary's 
hearing.  She  didn't  know  why  it  should  seem 
so  tlism.iv  ing.  but  il  did. 

The  last  streaks  of  a  flame-and-lemon  sunset 
dropped  into  darkness  and  a  chilly  wind 
sprang  up.  Margaret  couldn't  hear  it  because 
of  the  muffling  adobe,  but  it  thrust  at  her 
through  the  tall  w  indow  frames  over  the  sink. 
Mrs.  Foale  obviously  did  not  believe  in 
weather  stripping.  And  how  quiet  Hilary  w.is. 
somewhere  in  the  house. 
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argaret  started  to  call,  inquiringly,  and 
thought  better  of  it.  On  tiptoe — the  worst  of 
children  was  that  sooner  or  later  they  reduced 
you  to  their  own  terms — she  went  in  search  of 
Hilary.  The  hall  was  dark,  but  a  line  of  gold 
showed  under  Hilary's  door.  M;:rgaret  opened 
the  door  without  knocking. 

Hilary,  seated  at  the  table  with  her  scrap- 
book,  jumped  visibly,  closed  the  book  with  a 
snap,  and  turned  to  face  Margaret.  Her  face 
was  flushed,  her  eyes  bright.  "Is  dinner 
ready?" 

"No,  but  it  won't  be  long.  Working  on  your 
scrapbook?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hilary,  walking  rapidly  away 
from  it.  "Shall  1  set  the  table?" 

"If  you  like.  What  do  you  collect  pictures 
of?"  asked  Margaret  lightly. 

"Oh,  things."  said  Hilary,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it;  she  could  not  get  herself  and 
Margaret  out  of  the  room   fast  enough. 

Margaret's  uneasih,  roving  gaze  lit  on  the 
bed,  lumpy  again,  as  though  the  mattress  led 
some  bumbling  life  of  its  own.  She  said  firmly, 
"Whatever  you  collect,  you  must  not  cut 
anything  out  of  Mrs.  Foale's  magazine."  A 
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horrifying  thought  struck  her.  "Or  boo 
Hilary,  you  haven't  touched  anything  ofM 
Foale's.  have  you?" 

Hilary  was  already  down  the  hall.  She  s;, 
over  her  shoulder  with  dignity,  "I  have  I 
own  magazines.  Cornelia  bought  them  ij 
me,"  and  Margaret  could  not  help  admiri 
the  adult  quality  of  the  evasion. 

She  must,  she  thought  as  she  followed,  |> 
over  her  own  ridiculous  obsession  about  M 
Foale's  privacy.  People  who  rented  furnish 
houses  to  total  strangers  always  undertook' 
certain  amount  of  risk,  not  only  of  cigare, 
burns  and  liquor  rings  but  of  rampant  cu 
osity.  Presumably  they  locked  up,  along  w 
their  silver  and  other  valuables,  bank  sta 
ments,  income-tax  records,  everything  in  t 
personal  area  of  their  lives.  If  they  didn't,  th 
should.  Certainly  people  with  dangerou^ 
crets  did  not  rent  houses  at  all.  (Wherejth 
that  unpleasant  adjective  come  from?)  Wal 
ing  briskly,  Margaret  went  into  the  kitchen 
put  on  the  chops. 

That  done,  she  fixed  her  own  drink  ail 
Hilary's  ceremonial  tomato  juice,  which  th 
always  had  just  before  dinner  in  the  library 


but  Hilary  said  instantly,  "Can't  we  have  it 


here  tonight?"  and  gave  a  theatrical  shuddi 
"It's  freezing  in  there." 

"Is  it?  All  right,"  said  Margaret  amiab 
Hilary  had  taken  something  out  of  the  librai 
then,  or  disarranged  the  shelves,  and  she  h 
probably  secreted  it  under  her  mattress, 
moved  it  hastily  from  there  to  her  scrapboc 

They  had  dinner  and.  after  the  dishes, 
game  of  checkers  which  Hilary  won  hand 
She  offered  to  play  again,  but  Marga: 
glanced  at  the  clock  and  was  firm.  "Time  I 
your  bath." 

Hilary  was  spinsterish  about  her  bath.  S 
collected  her  pajamas  and  robe  and  po\u 


Death,  like  generation,  is  a  secret 
of  Nature. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS 


mitt  before  she  even  began  to  run  it,  and  I 
though  Margaret  insisted  that  the  door  f 
unlocked  while  she  was  actually  in  the  tub, 
was  locked  for  long  fussy  intervals  before  at 
after.  As  Hilary  got  up  to  leave  the  roor 
Margaret  opened  her  book ;  two  minutes  late 
with  the  water  rushing  behind  the  bathroo 
door,  she  was  in  Hilary's  room. 

The  mattress  had  been  hastily  lifted  at 
dropped,  but  there  was  nothing  under  it  no' 
The  scrapbook  held,  instead  of  cats  or  dogs< 
horses,  pictures  of  people — all,  Margaret  re>. 
ized  bevv  ildcredly  as  she  (licked  the  pages, 
evening  or  formal  daytime  dresses,  and  i 
very  handsome.  They  had  been  clipped  fro 
newspapers  and  magazines,  in  color  and  blai 
and  white;  recognizable  celebrities  mingli 
with  sleek  befurred  or  tuxedoed  advertisii 
models.  Margaret  had  never  seen  Hilar} 
parents,  but  she  was  suddenly  uncomfortab 
sure  that  they  were  legendary  Village  type 
sneakered,  turtleneck-sweatered,  so  casual 
to  be,  to  this  particular  eight-year-old  min 
ramshackle.  It  was  the  only  possible  sense 
be  made  of  Hilary's  clippings. 

The  scrapbook  underwent  a  change  towai 
the  end.  A  burned  match  had  been  careful, 
taped  in,  and  what  looked  like  either  a  de. 
iccatcd  moth  or  a  long-pressed  flower.  Hilai 
had  evidently  not  known  how  to  affix  tl 
folded  white  handerchief,  brushed  lightly  wit 
lipstick  in  one  spot  and  bearing  an  /  in  forge 
me-nots. 

Dossier  on  Mrs.  Foale,  thought  Margate 
trying  to  push  down  with  amused  tolerance 
little  welling  coldness.  She  turned  anotW 
stiff  gray  page.  A  small  photograph  w.is  stut 
into  the  binding.  It  showed  a  man  standing  o 
a  flagstoned  porch — this  porch,  from  the  od, 
mosaic  beside  the  door,  the  trickles  of  ivy,  th 
white  iron  chair  with  the  lacy  heart-shape 
back  on  which  he  rested  one  hand.  His  hea 
was  a  little  bent  toward  what  seemed  to  be 
letter,  and  from  his  air  of  absorption  he  vv; 
unaware  of  the  camera. 

Margaret  picked  up  the  photograph  for  a, 
incredulous  closer  look,  even  though  (ami 
iarity  had  leaped  at  her  at  once.  The  man  w 
Philip— Philip  with  a  mustache. 
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1  le  bath  water  stopped  running,  the  lock 
M  a  warning  click.  E\en  though  the  door 
I  ;d  closed  Margaret  thrust  the  photograph 
Idly  back,  closed  the  scrapbook.  and  went 
lidlessly  from  the  room  almost  as  though, 
Icurred  to  her  later.  Mrs.  Foale  and  not  a 
AM  of  eight  might  have  appeared  without 
Jjiing.  Her  heart  was  pounding. 

l  ie  wind  strengthened  during  the  night 
Hi  not  even  the  thick  walls  could  hold  it  at 
H  Margaret  woke  at  three  o'clock  to  a  pour 
■old  air  and  a  rustling  of  papers  on  the 
I  au.  When  they  began  to  skitter  about  the 
I-  she  turned  on  the  light,  got  up.  groped 
■)-  the  papers,  closed  the  windows,  and 
It  back  to  bed. 

It  once  a  branch  began  to  scrape  against 
I  .vail,  a  raking  gravelly  sound  that  had  no 
■liar  pattern  to  lull  her  mind.  How  odd  that 
■lip  hadn't  mentioned  knowing  Mrs.  Foale, 
It  least  the  house— had,  indeed,  given  the 
■psite  impression,  sav  ing  something  humor- 
labout  the  owner  to  Margaret,  turning  to 
Hielia  with  an  inquiring.  "Mrs.  .  .  .  what's 
Riame?" 

I  might  have  been  a  different  house,  of 
Ise;  adobe  and  white  iron  lawn  chairs  and 
■were  standard  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
■the  distinctive  mosaic  beside  the  door.  .  .  . 
■n  again,  thought  Margaret,  turning  over 
■utely,  people  were  said  to  have  doubles, 
lit  if  you  had  once  lov  ed  a  face  you  knew  it 
Intly,  in  any  setting,  even  behind  a  mus- 
■e.  (What  had  ever  possessed  Philip  to 
If  a  mustache?  Although  it  became  him, 
|  peculiar  way.)  Margaret  realized  with  a 
I  trickle  of  clarity  that  at  some  point  in  the 
■forty-eight  hours  she  had  got  over  Philip. 

■  was  looking  at  him  impersonally.  It  was 
Ithe  pleasure  of  a  stopped  toothache,  and 
Iwarmed  herself  with  it  for  a  while  before 

■  drifted  back  to  sleep. 

■argaret  was  in  the  middle  of  the  breakfast 

les  when  the  phone  rang  and  a  woman's 

le  said  expectantly.  "  Isabel?" 

■Mrs.  Foale  is  away — abroad.  I  believe." 

Iph,  and  who  is  this?" 

I  was  a  form  of  rudeness  which  Margaret 

■Iked  immensely.  She  said  crisply,  "Miss 

■sell.  And  this  is  — 

Ivhen  did  Mrs.  Foale  leave,  do  you 
I] "m  afraid  I  don't." 

■ph.  dear.  How  very  "  An  exasperated 

I.  "I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  when  she'll 
■■ack°" 

■No,  I  haven't." 

■puse.  "Then  I  might  Well,  thank  you 

|iuch."  said  the  voice  dismissingly,  and  the 
liver  went  down. 

■light  what?  Come  to  the  house  to  get 
lething.  or  leave  something,  and  discover 
Hiry's  forbidden  presence?  Margaret,  re- 
fl<  ing  rather  grimlv  on  this,  was  interrupted 
It  distant  crash. 

Irnelia  had  indeed  put  a  nyrjjber  of  break- 
■s  away,  but  she  had  put  them  at  the  back 
lie  high  shelf  in  the  closet  in  Hilary's  room, 
■•foreseeing  the  possibility  of  Hilary's  climb- 
ifon  her  suitcase  to  grasp  the  shelf  w  ith  both 
l^ds,  and  pulling  the  whole  business  down. 
Mass  candlestick  had  splintered,  and  a  black 
B:ery  bowl  which  looked  horrifyingly  val- 
■le.  A  mass  of  purple  wool  still  on  knitting 
Ules  had  cushioned  the  trip  for  several 
B^r  objects. 

1  eeth  grinding  would  not  help  here.  "Get 
n  the  broom.  Hilary."  said  Margaret. 
Ill  was  only  " 

i'l  am  trying  very  hard  not  to  beat  you,  but 
I  (ill  need  help.  Get  me  the  broom,  and  the 
Ijtpan." 

ornelia  was  keeping  a  list,  conscientiously. 

■  now  a  glass  candlestick  and  a  pottery 

must  be  added  to  it.  along  with  the 
14  Hilary  had  dropped  yesterday.  Margaret 
■ked  up  the  knitting  and  shook  it  free  of 
tts  splinters,  and  retrieved  a  pair  of  crystal 
Wcs,  one  now  beakless  and  combless;  a 
i*ll  inlaid  box;  and  a  white  vase  encrusted 
*n  purple  v  iolets.  When  she  lifted  it  a  photo- 
gph  fell  out.  And  here  came  Hilary,  trailing 
tl  broom.  Margaret  dropped  the  photograph 
Bjantly  back  into  the  vase,  registering  only 
tl)  impression  of  a  small,  plumpish,  dark- 
h  ed  woman,  rather  prettv.  with  bangs 
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Hilary  was  aggrieved.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  her  prying?  Damn  Mrs.  Foale.  Margaret 
thought  with  surprising  vehemence,  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"Hilary,  it's  time  you  and  I  had  a  talk." 

She  realized  at  once  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  she  em- 
barked on  a  long  and  effortful  lecture  which 
she  might  as  well  have  delivered  to  the  broom. 
She  covered  the  value  of  privacy,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  living  in  other  people's  houses  and 
the  necessity  for  honesty,  and  when  she  had 
droned  to  a  conclusion  Hilary  said,  "Will  you 
play  a  game  of  checkers?" 

"No,"  said  Margaret. 


A. 


£\X  eleven  o'clock  Jerome  Kincaid  tele- 
phoned to  ask  her  to  dinner  that  night.  He 
knew  there  was  Hilary,  but  couldn't  Margaret 
get  someone  to  stay  with  her — or  weren't 
there  evening  movies? 

His  voice  sounded  different  over  the  phone, 
deeper,  more  purposeful.  Margaret  hesitated, 
tempted.  Lena  could  probably  come,  and  it 
would  be  nice,  more  than  nice,  to  get  away 
from  this  dark  house  to  lights,  other  people's 
faces,  a  dinner  she  hadn't  cooked. 

"Oh,  1  can't,"  she  said  suddenly.  ""Cornelia 
and  Philip  are  going  to  call  tonight." 

"Tomorrow  night,  then?  Remember  me  to 
Cornelia,  will  you,  and  if  they  can  give  you  an 
address  I'd  like  to  send  a  post  card.  I  might 
-'ven  be  traveling  out  that  way." 

Margaret  said  yes.  tentatively,  for  dinner 
the  next  night.  She  didn't  examine  until  later 
his  "out  that  way."  She  couldn't  have  told 
him,  because  she  didn't  know  herself.  Had  he 
even  been  at  school  with  her  or  Cornelia?  She 
hoped  that  he  had. 

She  was  getting  as  bad  as  Hilary. 
The  full  measure  of  how  bad  she  was  get- 
ling  came  at  a  little  before  noon.  The  doorbell 
rang,  and  she  answered  it  to  a  small,  dark- 
skinned,  wrinkled  man,  eyes  as  bold  as  a  boy's 
under  an  enormous  hat.  In  spite  of  his  worn 
work  clothes  he  looked  as  elegant  and  un- 
trustworthy as  a  snake.  He  greeted  Margaret 
with  a  flood  of  Spanish  at  which  she  smiled 
apologetically,  shook  her  head,  and  began  to 
close  the  door. 

He  slid  forward  and  past  her  and  was  in  the 
house,  saying  in  heavily  accented  English, 
"No  understand,  no?  I  wind  clock." 

How  had  she  failed  to  miss  the  quarter-hour 
chimes?  The  clock  was  dead  and  still  in  its 
rosewood  and  glass.  Margaret  stood  warily 
near  the  front  door,  grateful  for  Hilary's  in- 
terested presence,  while  the  man  opened  the 
clock  and  wound  up  the  weights.  He  set  the 
pendulum  in  motion,  asked  for  the  time, 
moved  the  elaborately  wrought  hands.  When 
he  had  closed  the  glass  door  and  replaced  the 
key,  he  said  affably,  "You  give  me  money?" 

He  walked  down  the  room  toward  her,  at 
once  wheedling  and  bold,  measuring  her 
openly.  Margaret  realized  suddenly  that  he 
was  very  drunk  indeed;  his  sinuous  appear- 
ance came  from  an  inability  to  stand  erect  and 
still. 

"Nice  lady,  no?  Give  money?  Missa  Foale 
give  money." 

"All  right.  Just  a  minute."  said  Margaret 
steadily.  Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  alarmed. 
"Hilary,  get  my  bag  from  the  kitchen,  will 
you,  please?" 

Hilary  obeyed  instantly.  Margaret  got  her 
nervous  fingers  inside  her  billfold  and  ex- 
tended two  dollars.  She  didn't  wait  for  his 
glance  of  contempt:  she  reached  for  the  front 
door  and  opened  it  imperatively. 

He  didn't  move.  He  was  studying  Hilary. 

Margaret  said  in  a  clear  carrying  voice, 
"I'm  very  busy  just  now.  Good-by,"  and 
though  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  he 
might  refuse  to  leave,  he  gave  the  room  and 
Hilary  a  last  survey,  smiled  to  himself,  and 
moved  with  insolent  leisure  through  the  open 
doorway  and  onto  the  porch. 

Margaret  closed  the  door  and  locked  it.  It 
would  have  been  like  Hilary  to  say  he  was  the 
nicest  man  she  had  ever  met.  but  Hilary  said 
in  a  subdued  voice,  "Wouldn't  you  think 
Mrs.  Foale  would  wind  her  own  clock?  And 
not  pay  him  ?" 

"Yes.  you  would.  You  certainly  would." 
said  Margaret  with  emphasis,  because  such  a 
sane  and  sensible  observation  from  Hilary 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 


Special  seed,  soil  and  care  combine  to 
produce  the  select  peas  that  are  Libby's. 
But  that's  not  all!  Quickly  they're 
blanched  in  water  soft  as  rain  to  pro- 
tect their  natural  tenderness  .  .  .  bring 
out  the  delicately  fresh  flavor  that  will 
make  them  your  favorite. 


Peas  Italiano— Lightly  brown  1  lb.  ground 
beef  in  2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine.  Add 
3  c.  prepared  spaghetti  sauce;  heat  thor- 
oughly. Combine  with  8-oz.  pkg.  freshly 
cooked  noodles.  Heat  #303  can  Libby's 
Peas;  drain,  season  and  pour  over  top. 
Makes  5  servings. 
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"You  were  scared  of  him,  weren't  you?" 

"Yes."  And  he  had  known  it,  and  enjoyed 
it;  for  all  she  knew,  he  might  have  accepted 
the  click  of  the  lock  as  a  challenge. 

Never,  thought  Margaret  fiercely,  will  I 
take  on  anything  like  this  again.  Not  for  Cor- 
nelia, not  for  anybody. 


Hi 


ary  had  covered  her  tracks  in  the  library; 
the  bookshelves  she  often  prowled  through 
were  stiffly,  staringly  neat.  Then  the  photo- 
graph of  Philip  had  come  from  here,  although 
there  was  no  album.  If  it  were  a  picture  that 
Philip  had  given  Cornelia— teasingly,  because 
Cornelia  had  what  almost  amounted  to  a 
phobia  about  mustaches— she  would  never 
have  left  it  lying  around  loose.  She  was  tidy 
and  very  methodical,  and  the  only  impact  she 
and  Philip  had  made  on  the  house  at  all  was 
the  bureau  drawers  in  their  bedroom.  Hilary 
would  hardly  have  explored  there— not  out  of 
delicacy,  but  because  her  interest  was  not 
Philip  or  Cornelia  but  Mrs.  Foale. 

Margaret  realized  with  surprise  that  her 
brain  had  figured  all  this  out  by  itself;  it  had 
simply  informed  her,  during  the  night,  that 
Philip  had  once  known  Mrs.  Foale. 

Well,  suppose  he  had?  Perhaps,  so  newly 
married,  Philip  had  thought  it  the  better  part 
of  valor  to  say  nothing.  Although  no  bride 
could  very  well  object  to  the  woman  of  the 
framed  photograph  in  the  hall.  .  .  .  Margaret 
went  to  look  at  her  again. 

A  good  sixty,  sweet  but  austere,  mouth  and 
nose  thin,  light  eyes,  blue  or  gray,  with  auto- 
cratic lids.  A  crisp  edge  of  high  frill  showed 
about  (he  throat.  She  looked  the  very  image 
of  a  bird  fancier.  The  sharp,  almost  illegible 
inscription  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
said  "To  Hadley  with  deepest  affection, 
Christina." 

Christina?  Isabel,  surely? 
Beside  this  photograph,  identically  framed, 
hung  one  signed,  "To  Christina  with  love, 
Hadley." 

How  odd  and  formal  for  husband  ami 
wife— or  were  they  husband  and  wife?  I  here 
seemed  to  be  some  resemblance,  but  there 


often  was  between  long-married  couples,  and 
in  any  case  she  might  be  imagining  it.  She  had 
already  begun  to  imagine  that  the  photograph 
of  the  small  dark-haired  woman  in  the  vase  in 
Hilary's  closet  was  faintly  familiar. 

Certainly,  because  of  the  post  card,  the 
current  Mrs.  Foale  was  Isabel,  and  just  as 
certainly  the  foolish  little  shoes  and  slippers 
had  never  been  worn  by  Christina.  Margaret 
turned  away  with  an  odd  feeling  of  oppression 
and  came  face  to  face  with  Hilary,  emerging 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  piece  of  overjammed 
bread  which,  as  Margaret  opened  her  mouth 
in  warning,  relinquished  a  cluster  of  straw- 
berries onto  the  floor. 

"When  is  lunch?"  said  Hilary,  treading 
resolutely  into  the  jam. 


Schoolhouses  are  the  republican 
line  of  fortifications.  HORACE  MANN 


Margaret  closed  her  eyes,  but  when  she 
opened  them  Hilary  was  still  there.  "When 
you've  cleaned  up  what  you're  standing  in," 
she  said  restrainedly,  "maybe  we'll  go  out." 

"Out  to  lunch  ?" 

"Yes."  Although  Margaret  thought  of  it  in 
reverse  terms:  out  of  this  house — anywhere, 
into  the  light  and  the  open. 

They  went  to  a  small  old  adobe  restaurant 
with  a  poplar-ringed  courtyard.  Faint  approv- 
ing smiles  followed  Hilary's  silkily  brushed 
hair,  white-piped  navy  blazer,  plaid  pleated 
skirt,  but  then  Margaret  herself  was  con- 
stantly astonished  at  Hilary's  prim  outer 
casing.  She  ordered  chicken  lacos  for  both  of 
them  and,  while  they  waited,  a  whisky  sour 
and  a  glass  of  ginger  ale,  realizing  with  a  kind 
of  gloomy  outrage  that  she  was  being  regarded 
as  Hilary's  mother. 

The  drinks  came.  Margaret  gazed  grate- 
fully at  a  mountain  peak,  still  snow-clad 
against  the  warm  blue  sky,  and  was  recalled  by 
Hilary's  voice.  "Do  you  drink  a  lot?" 


Well,  she  had  wanted  only  temperance 
lectures  to  make  her  perfect.  "No." 
"Mrs.  Foale  does." 

Margaret  said  "Sh-h-h!"  sharply  and  in- 
stinctively, but  no  one  at  the  neighboring 
tables  seemed  to  have  noticed.  It  was  a  meas- 
ure of  Hilary's  effect  on  her  that,  after  a 
thoughtful  moment,  she  didn't  say  "Non- 
sense," or  "That  doesn't  concern  us,"  but 
simply,  "How  do  you  know?" 

Hilary  dropped  her  yellow  glance.  "There's 
a  huge  big  box  of  empty  bottles  in  the  cellar, 
in  that  room.  The  box  said  blankets  but  there 
were  all  these  bottles  in  it.  Whisky  "  said 
Hilary  in  a  low  carrying  hiss. 

Margaret  was  much  too  taken  aback  to 
embark  on  the  usual  lecture.  Of  course,  "all 
these"  bottles  might  be  two  or  three,  or  Mrs. 
Foale  might  have  collected  them  painstakingly 
to  flow  wax  over  as  candleholders  for  her  less 
fortunate  acquaintances.  Still,  what  a  Bac- 
chanalian secret  for  the  dimly  elegant  old 
house  to  conceal  beneath  its  polished  floors 
and  fragile  rugs. 

Hilary  looked  up  just  then.  She  said  with  an 
uncanny  somberness.  "Maybe  Mrs.  Foale 
isn't  in  Europe  at  all.  Maybe  she's  shut  up 
somewhere." 

For  a  horrifying  second,  the  tall  locked 
dark  wood  doors  in  the  house  flashed  into 
Margaret's  mind.  She  realized  then  that  Hilary 
meant  a  sanitarium  of  sorts,  but  reaction 
turned  her  voice  brusque  and  angry.  "If  you 
don't  stop  this  nonsense,  you'll  have  us  both 
shut  up  somewhere.  Eat  your  lunch  " 

T 

J_hat  night  although  Margaret  waited  up  un- 
til midnight,  amid  the  uneasy  safety  of  locked 
doors  and  tightly  fastened  windows,  Cornelia 
ami  Philip  did  not  call. 

No  news  is  good  new  s,  thought  Margaret 
dogmatically  to  herself,  and  bad  news  travels 
fast.  Still,  she  could  not  help  feeling  abused. 
For  all  Cornelia  and  Philip  knew,  the  furnace 
might  have  exploded,  or  she  might  have  throt- 
tled Hilary,  or  Mrs.  Foale  might  have  flown 
home  from  Europe,  having  heard  rumors  of  a 
child  on  the  premises. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUR  , 

She  was  further  disquieted,  in  an  indefin<»  I- 
way,  by  the  cache  of  bottles  which  she  looi  f  - 
at  after  Hilary  was  safely  in  bed.  She  did  | 
even  attempt  to  excuse  herself.  In  the  lir 
from  the  furnace  room,  because  there  was! 
bulb  in  the  ceiling  socket  of  the  frigid  stor 
room,  she  lifted  the  lid  of  a  large  cardbo 
carton  and  pulled  folds  of  blanket  aside, 

There  must  have  been  well  over  a  casd 
empty  bottles,  not  whisky  but  rum,  pilec 
winking  layers.  Margaret  gazed  at  the  caF 
in  bafflement,  and  folded  the  lid  down  ag; 

How  cold  it  was  in  here,  and  how  he! 
skelter  for  such  an  oppressively  formal  hot 
Of  course  someone  going  abroad,  coping  v; 
all  the  last-minute  details  of  closing  a  hot 
would  tumble  things  in  behind  whatever  dl 
would  hold  them.  But  as  for  the  bottles,  v 
not  throw  them  out  as  they  were  emptiati'' 
In  this  part  of  the  Southwest  cans,  b^i 
and  other  nonburnable  objects  were  put 
weekly  for  collection.  The  contents  of  the  tr 
containers  would  sum  up  the  user  fairly 
curately,  if  anyone  were  interested. 

The  conclusion  seemed  inescapable:  N 
Foale  did  not  want  to  be  known  to  drink.  N 
Foale  had  presented  a  certain  surface  to 
town,  and  drinking  did  not  go  with  it. 

Margaret  wished  fhat  Hilary  had  i 
prowled  into  the  storage  room,  nor  discove'.  -; 
the  size  of  Mrs.  Foale's  feet,  nor  found 
snapshot  of  Philip,  but  it  was  too  late  ni 
Mrs.  Foale  had  come  to  make  a  shadci 
third  in  the  house,  and  there  was  no  escap 
her;  the  very  locks  and  fastenings  that  s 
out  the  dark  shut  her  in  more  securely. 

Hilary  refused  her  breakfast  in  the  morn! 
Margaret  at  first  suspected  a  carried-o 
grievance,  but  Hilary  did  not  have  the 
joyably  martyred  air  she  would  have  worrj 
that  case,  and  her  eyelids  were  heavy, 
hands  and  forehead  felt  warm,  but  not  alai 
ingly  so.  Margaret  gave  her  an  aspirin,  sett 
her  at  the  dining-room  table  with  a  jigs 
puzzle,  and  went  in  search  of  a  thermome 
There  wasn't  one  in  the  otherwise  wi 
stocked  medicine  cabinet  in  her  bath.  M 
garet  found  it  in  the  bedside-table  drav 
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lot)  with  a  leftover  blue-and-yellow  capsule 
lel'nvelope  on  which  was  written  a  telephone 
uner  which  was  probably  the  doctor's. 

Kiry's  temperature  was  100°,  not  much 
i  a  lild,  but  enough  to  bear  watching.  What 

ft  i  Margaret  had  been  to  send  her  to  the 
lfefs.  At  least  she  had  the  Revertons'  num- 
er  i  Mexico  City,  and  the  doctor's,  in  case 
tie  :eded  either.  Meanwhile,  she  would  have 
jif!t  Hilary  to  bed. 

Alary  could  not  resist  an  argument.  Mar- 
Awas  firm  but  crafty.  "When  Lena  comes 
caigo  out  and  get  you  some  new  magazines 
BCiou  can  work  on  your  scrapbook." 
/  though  Hilary  cared  any  more  for  photo- 
Ail  ic  models  when  she  had  Mrs.  Foale  to 
*j>  on— but  Hilary  gave  her  a  measuring 
X>  "All  right,"  she  said, 
'/nine  Lena  arrived.  Margaret  walked  into 
t£  )wn  in  the  bemusingly  springy,  sunny, 
inlhirpy  morning.  She  bought  magazines 
ncherbet  and  a  card  game  for  Hilary,  ana 
isd^ered  herself  lingering  on  the  way  back, 
be  uickened  her  footsteps  deliberately;  she 
■  not  allow  her  dread  of  the  house  to  grow 
•Jteeper.  She  was  committed  to  it  until 
fiplia  and  Philip  returned,  and  to  give  in  to 
ca  fear  would  be  to  surround  herself  with 
jwmare. 

Aiize  preoccupiedly  bent,  she  turned  in  at 
ilte  and  came  face  to  face  with  a  woman, 
was,  upon  her  first  greeting,  the  woman 
SJiad  telephoned  the  house  asking  for  Mrs. 
Oi:. 

Mr  name  was  Elizabeth  Honeyman.  She 
asn  her  late  fifties  or  early  sixties,  although 
w:ut  tweeds  gave  her  a  look  of  almost 
■s'uke  agility.  Her  small  raspberry  smile  was 
■fnic;  tired,  haughty  gray-blue  eyes  gave 
expression  of  being  infinitely  superior  to 
ncDored  with  Margaret  after  less  than  a 
liilte's  interchange. 

Yuild  it.  she  wanted  to  know  in  her  rather 
ML'  voice,  be  all  right  if  she  reclaimed  a 
idpook  she  had  lent  Isabel? 
Ijh,  certainly,"  said  Margaret,  and  opened 
w|oor.  The  morning  flooded  briefly  in  on 
afahite  walls,  turning  the  dark  vigas  lustrous 


with  reflected  light  until  she  closed  the  door 
again.  When  Margaret  turned,  her  visitor  was 
gazing  with  fond  approval  at  the  beaded  pea- 
cocks, the  brocaded  chairs,  the  shadow-sunk 
Orientals.  "Christina  did  love  this  house,"  she 
murmured  to  Margaret.  "The  first  Mrs.  Foale, 
you  know.  She  was  my  cousin." 

"Oh,"  said  Margaret,  recognizing  belatedly 
the  autocratic  lids  over  the  pale  eyes.  Hastily, 
because  her  eye  had  fallen  on  some  of  Hilary's 
drawings  on  the  desk  and  Miss  Honeyman 
looked  like  the  kind  of  woman  who  would 
cable  Mrs.  Foale  at  once,  she  said,  "I  haven't 
come  across  the  cookbook,  but  you'd  prob- 
ably know  where  it's  kept?" 

"In  the  pantry,  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Honey- 
man, starting  away.  Her  back,  her  every  foot- 
step claimed  the  house  as  familiar,  well-loved 
territory. 

There  was  no  trace  of  Hilary  in  the  pantry. 
Margaret  proceeded  into  the  kitchen.  Beyond 
her,  as  she  put  the  sherbet  in  the  freezer  and 
dropped  the  magazines  and  cards  behind  the 
breadbox,  she  heard  pantry  drawers  open  and 
close.  Miss  Honeyman  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. "Now,  I  wonder  where   "  She  was 

giving  cabinets  and  surfaces  an  inventorying 
stare.  "Of  course  Isabel  left  so  suddenly. 
Might  it  be  in  a  bookcase,  I  woncter?" 

Margaret  agreed  that  it  might,  realizing  how 
hard  it  was,  how  almost  impossible,  to  imagine 
either  her  or  Mrs.  Foale  in  serious  possession 
of  a  cookbook.  Of  course  she  might  have  got 
wind  of  Hilary,  and  be  inspecting  the  house, 
on  her  friend's  behalf,  for  crayon  on  the 
walls  or  jam  on  the  slip  covers.  Certainly  her 
glance  at  the  bookshelves  was  cursory. 
Straightening,  she  proceeded  to  put  Margaret 
through  an  interrogation  whose  full  insolence 
lid  not  register  at  the  time. 

No,  she  hadn't  taken  the  house  herself;  it 
had  been  rented  by  her  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Byrne.  Her  sister 
had  been  ill  with  flu,  so  they  were  off  on  a 
recuperating  trip  while  she,  Margaret,  looked 
nfter  the  house. 

"Didn't  they,"  Miss  Honeyman  inquired 
discontentedly,  "have  help?" 


Margaret,  beginning  to  bristle,  explained 
about  the  housekeeper's  fall  and  their  feeling 
of  responsibility  in  leaving  a  furnished  house 
vacant.  Miss  Honeyman's  face  grew  almost 
benign.  "Very  wise,  oh,  very  wise  indeed. 
Isabel  regards  this  house  quite  as  a  trust ;  she's 
most  particular  about  it." 

"A  trust?"  repeated  Margaret. 

"Yes.  You  see,  she  and  Mr.  Foale  were 
married  in  the  East — he  had  gone  there  for 
diagnosis  and  surgery,  which  unfortunately 
he  did  not  survive — and  Isabel's  first  trip  out 
here  was  of  course  a  very  sad  one.  There  was 
the  house  to  be  put  in  order,  family  things  to 
be  stored.  Fortunately  a  relative  came  with 
her  to  help."  Miss  Honeyman  looked  around 
for  her  purse  and  gloves,  found  them  and 
donned  both.  "There  is  nothing  like  one's 
own  at  such  a  time.  I  know  that  when  poor, 
poor  Christina  died,  Hadley  would  not  have 
known  where  to  turn  except  for  me." 


studied  her  gloved  hands  while  Mar- 
garet murmured  indistinguishably,  and  then, 
moving  briskly  toward  the  door,  she  said, 
"Still,  I'm  afraid  it  was  all  too  much  for 
Isabel,  poor  child.  If  she  had  only  let  me  know, 
or  waited  until  I  came  back  from  a  short  trip 
of  my  own — but  perhaps  Europe,  a  complete 
change  of  scene,  is  best.  I  do  hope  your  sister 
will  be  the  better  for  her  vacation,  Miss 
Russell." 

"Thank  you,  I'm  sure  she  will."  Margaret 
held  the  door.  "What's  the  name  of  the  cook- 
booK  so  that  if  I  find  it  I  can  put  it  aside  for 
you?' 

The  haughty  gaze  returned  hers  with  fixity 
"The  Art  of  Spanish  Cooking.  A  dark-green 
book." 

Margaret  closed  the  door  slowly  and,  with 
the  sun  pouring  down  and  Lena  moving  dis- 
tantly around  the  house,  locked  it.  Hilary  was 
cither  asleep  or  otherwise  content,  and  she 
had  time  to  look  at  a  number  of  things. 

"Poor  child" — but  to  Elizabeth  Honeyman, 
so  painedly  perfect,  anyone  who  had  not  at- 
tained to  her  own  age,  wisdom  and  discrim- 
ination would  be  a  child.  Still,  the  frivolous 


shoes — and  the  elderly  Hadley.  Isabel  Foale 
had  obviously  been  far  younger  than  the  man 
she  married. 

Miss  Honeyman  had  seemed  to  accept  and 
even  approve  of  her  Cousin  Christina's  suc- 
cessor, in  a  patronizing  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  woman  of  such  pride  and  bitterness 
might  dissimulate  for  a  number  of  reasons — 
because  she  was  jealous  of  Hadley  Foale's 
name,  or  wanted  continued  access  to  a  house 
she  loved  possessively,  or  wanted  to  shape  the 
second  Mrs.  Foale  in  her  own  thin  competent 
hands,  or  was,  purely  and  simply,  a  meddler 

In  spite  of  the  woman's  ready  description 
of  it,  Margaret  did  not  believe  in  the  cook- 
book. Miss  Honeyman  had  inspected  the 
bookshelves  in  the  library,  opened  and  closed 
the  pantry  drawers — what  was  she  looking 
for? 

Lena  came  to  tell  Margaret  that  Hilary 
wanted  her,  which  was  just  as  well,  as  Mar- 
garet wanted  Hilary.  In  the  cool  apple-green- 
and-white  room  where  Hilary  lay  with  the 
covers  pulled  primly  up  to  her  chin,  she  said 
in  an  offhand  voice,  "I  got  your  magazines 
and  your  paste.  Feel  better?" 

"No." 

"What  is  it — your  stomach?  Your  throat?" 

"I  get  these  attacks,"  said  Hilary  morosely. 

She  looked  so  flushed  and  injured  that  Mar- 
garet got  the  thermometer  and  found  presently 
that  Hilary's  temperature  had  gone  up  a  de- 
gree and  a  half.  Margaret  glanced  at  the  clock, 
gave  her  another  aspirin,  and  went  quietly  off 
to  find  the  doctor's  telephone  number. 

A  curled  piece  of  cellophane  tape  still  clung 
to  the  wall  by  the  phone,  but  the  slip  of  paper 
with  telephone  numbers  it  had  held  was  gone. 

Margaret  knew  dismally  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  warmth  of  the  pantry  radiator  had 
dried  the  tape,  the  paper  had  fluttered  down; 
Lena,  inured  to  the  litter  left  everywhere  from 
Hilary's  scrapbook  work,  had  swept  it  up  and 
thrown  it  away. 

She  went  back  to  the  bedroom.  "What 
doctor  did  Cornelia  have,  do  you  remember?" 

Hilary  stared  up  from  her  magazine.  "She 
didn't  have  a  doctor." 


^  MAZtiiL  qJIaJLU^  "mjeitfcj . 


You  can  buy  cheaper  slices.. . 
but  none  with  the  extra-rich  cheese  flavor 
KRAFT'S  exclusive  process  gives  you! 


American, 
Pimento, 
Swiss,  Brick, 
Old  English 
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Stops  Torment  of 

Corns 


Callouses 

Bunions 

Sore  Toes 

Tender 
Spots 


Not  just  a 
plain  pad,  but 
a  scientifically 
designed,  tailored, 
soothing,  thin,  softly 
cushioned  application. 


Does  Not  Come  off  in  Bath 


Hero's  why  Dr.  Scholl's  multiple-acting 
Zino-pads  —  the  world's  largest  selling 
foot  relief — do  far  more  for  you  than 
any  other  method.  They  speedily  relieve 
pain  of  corns,  callouses,  bunions,  sore 
toes  .  .  .  stop  corns,  callouses  before  they 
can  develop  .  remove  corns,  callouses 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  known  to  medi- 
cal science  when  used  with  the  separate 
wonder-working  Mn/n  alums  included, 
(lei  (his  medically  approved  relief  of 
Dr.  Scholl's  today.  Sold  everywhere. 


CORNS     CALLOUSES     BUNIONS    SOFT  CORNS 

D-Scholls  lino-pads 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH  — RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  il"'  tir  i  t ime  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  t  he  astonish 
ing'  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliev- 
ing pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
ing statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem !" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
( Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under  the 
name  Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all 
drug  counters  —  money  back  guarantee. 
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"She  did,  she  must  have.  The  number  was 
here,  but  it's  lost." 

"Well,  he  never  came,"  said  Hilary  prac- 
tically. "Am  I  going  to  have  a  doctor?" 

"Yes,  I  think  you'd  better." 

Hilary's  flushed  face  went  reverent.  "Am  I 
very  sick?" 

"No,"  said  Margaret  dampeningly.  "You 
have  a  cold  that  we  might  as  well  get  rid  of, 
that's  all.  Would  you  like  some  soup  now?" 

Hilary  said  almost  in  a  croak  that  she  would 
not,  and  Margaret,  leaving  the  room,  con- 
trolled a  smile  that  flickered  out  by  itself. 
Hilary  must  be  mistaken  about  Cornelia's  not 
having  had  a  doctor.  She  had  the  telephone 
number  she  had  found  with  the  thermometer 
in  the  bedside  drawer. 

When  she  dialed  it,  the  line  drawled  emptily 
back  at  her.  Well,  it  was  a  little  after  noon  on 
Saturday,  but  wouldn't  a  doctor  have  an 
answering  service?  Frowning,  she  got  the 
directory,  leafed  through  the  back  to  "Phy- 
sicians," and  went  examiningly  through  the 
names.  She  had  thrown  only  a  glance  at  the 
slip  of  paper  when  Cornelia  taped  it  up;  still, 
she  ought  to  recognize  the  name  when  she 
came  across  it.  It  began  with  M,  she  was  fairly 
sine  oipt hat.  And  here  were  Martinez,  Men- 
do/a  .  .  .  Muir.  that  was  it.  Dr.  Thomas  Muir, 
General  Practice. 

It  was  not  the  number  on  the  envelope,  but 
Margaret  dialed,  and  explained  Hilary's  fever 
to  the  nurse  who  answered.  Could  Dr.  Muir 
come  to  the  house?  Just  a  moment,  please;  the 
nurse  would  ask. 

She  came  back  presently.  Dr.  Muir  could 
not  make  a  house  call  that  day.  Margaret 
could  bring  the  child  to  his  office  if  she  didn't 
mind  a  considerable  wait,  or,  if  she  preferred, 
he  would  prescribe  an  antibiotic. 

Margaret  gave  the  receiver  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment. Prescribe  for  a  new  patient  without 
even  seeing  her?  But  she  said  only,  "I  think  in 
that  case  I'd  better  wait  and  see  how  she  does. 
This  is  the  Dr.  Muir  who  treated  Mrs  Philip 
Byrne  recently,  isn't  it?" 

"I  really  couldn't  .  .  .  if  you  care  to  hold  the 
line,"  said  the  muse  coldly,  "perhaps  the 
doctor  can  speak  to  you  himself." 

Margaret  held  the  line.  Why  was  she  doing 
this?  If  doctors  here  were  so  busy,  or  so  re- 
luctant to  make  house  calls,  Cornelia  and 
Philip  would  hardly  thank  her  for  stirring  up 
any  kind  of  dust. 

"Dr.  Muir  speaking." 

Margaret  said  rather  stumblingly  that  she 
had  been  quite  concerned  about  her  sister. 
Mrs.  Byrne;  what  had  Dr.  Muir  thought  of 
het  «  hen  Ik-  saw  her? 

"I  didn't  actually  see  her,"  said  Muir 
equably,  and  went  on  to  explain.  The  tin 
epidemic  had  been  widespread  and  severe,  and 
when  he  was  not  in  his  office  he  had  been  .it 
the  hospital.  Mrs.  Byrne's  case  had  been 
typical  of  the  intestinal  type;  he  had  therefore 
prescribed  the  usual  antibiotic  with  instruc- 
tions thai  she  was  to  report  and  let  him  know 
if  improvement  was  not  rapid. 

He  was  patient  with  Margaret,  and  when  he 
had  finished  he  said  politely,  "How  is  Mrs. 
Byrne  now?" 

"Oh,  much  better.  In  fact,  she's  gone  off 
for  a  vacation,"  said  Margaret,  feeling  foolish 
and  embarrassed.  "Thank  you,  doctor." 

She  hung  up.  bothered  by  the  fact  of  her  ow  n 
reassurance,  rubbing  absently  at  the  tiny  tight 
headache  that  had  sprung  up  at  both  temples. 


hat  to  do  about  Hilary?  Her  own  mother 
had  been  a  firm  believer  in  aspirin,  fluids  and 
alcohol  rubs,  but  a  whole  new  generation  of 
complicated  germs  had  grown  up  since  then. 
If  the  fever  hadn't  gone  down  by  evening  she 
would  go  through  the  directory  until  she 
found  a  doctor  who  would  come,  and  after 
that  she  would  call  the  Revertons  — 

No,  she  wouldn't.  The  Mexico  City  number 
had  been  on  the  slip  of  paper  with  the  doctor's. 

Margaret  discovered  herself  pacing  dis- 
tractedly around  her  room,  half  in  worry  over 
Hilary,  half  in  anger  at  Cornelia  and  Philip 
for  getting  her  into  this.  She  knew  both  atti- 
tudes to  be  unreasonable— Hilary  undoubt- 
edly had  only  a  touch  of  flu,  and  they  had  left 
her  in  the  best  of  health— but  that  didn't  help 
her  own  increasing  headache. 

She  went  in  to  look  at  Hilary,  and  found 
her  asleep,  clutching  the  scrapbook. 


Margaret  turned  from  the  bed.  opened  the 
closet  door  without  sound,  reached  for  the 
violet-encrusted  vase  and  tipped  the  photo- 
graph of  the  dark-haired  woman  into  her  hand. 

It  was  no  more  revealing  on  a  long  look 
than  it  had  been  at  a  glimpse,  except  that  a 
sense  of  recognition  grew.  The  face  under  the 
dark  bangs  wasn't  exactly  pretty,  but  some- 
thing about  it — the  perfect  crescent  brows, 
possibly,  or  a  certain  enameled  stillness — 
held  the  eye.  She  seemed  to  be  in  her  late 
thirties  or  early  forties,  with  a  firm  almost- 
plumpness  that  became  her.  It  was  a  snapshot 
and  not  a  very  good  one;  there  was  nothing  to 
learn  from  the  dim  gray  background. 

Hilary  said  obligingly.  "That's  Mrs.  Foale." 

What  folly  to  have  believed  the  master  spy 
had  been  asleep.  The  virus  did  not  exist  that 
could  get  the  better  of  Hilary.  But  the  child's 
calm  certainty  was  chilling,  almost  as  though 
she  had  some  unthinkable  means  of  sum- 
moning up  Mrs.  Foale's  face.  Margaret  said 
deliberately.  "You  can't  possibly  know 
whether  it's  Mrs.  Foale  or  not." 

"Yes,  I  can.  I  asked  this  girl  what  Mrs. 
Foale  looked  like,"  said  Hilary,  "and  she  said 
she  was  little  and  had  black  hair  and  bangs." 


NEXT  MONTH 

Shi-  opened  her  eyes  a-  the  plane  he- 
gan  l<>  hank,  turned  her  head  Inward 

Dick  to  smile — ami  screamed  when 
-In-  -aw  the  emptj  pilot's  Beat!  Bar- 
bara Jefferis'  novel.  Solo  tor  .Several 

Players,  >-  tin-  storj  of  a  plane-terri- 
fied pirl  trapped  alone  and  of  how  she 
learned  to  llv  in  more  ways  than  one. 

SOLO 
FOR  SEVERAL 
PLAYERS 

By  BARBARA  JEFFERIS 

Complete  in  the  March  Journal, 
condensed  from  tin-  nov  el 
soon  to  he  published  bj 
\\  illiam  Sloane  Associates 


It  took  Margaret  a  moment  to  remember 
that  "this  girl"  was  Hilary's  acquaintance  of 
the  movies.  "What's  her  name?" 

"Rosina.  Her  mother  worked  for  Mrs. 
I  oale."  said  Hilary,  mind-reading;  "that's 
how  Rosma  knows  what  Mrs.  Foale  looks 
like.  And  one  day  her  mother  came  to  the 
house  and  there  was  a  note  on  the  door  telling 
her  not  to  come  any  more.  I  guess  that  was 
when  she  went  away." 

And  now  was  the  time,  wasn't  it,  when  the 
issue  stood  more  or  less  squarely  between 
them?  Margaret  said  directly,  "Hilary,  where 
did  you  get  this  snapshot  and  .  .  .  the  other 
things?" 

She  would  not  mention  Philip,  because  it 
was  possible  that  Hilary  hadn't  recognized 
him  with  a  mustache,  hadn't  even  related  the 
doorway  or  the  white  iron  chair  with  the 
porch  of  this  house.  She  held  her  breath  and 
Hiltrv.  with  a  markedly  invahdish  ur,  said, 
"Down  behind  some  books  in  the  library. 
Can  I  have  some  soup?" 

"In  a  minute.  Which  books?" 

"7  don't  know,  I  was  only  trying  to  get 
things  tidy,"  said  Hilary.  Her  tone  and  her 
wriggle  under  the  sheet  implied  that  sheer 
hard  work  had  reduced  her  to  her  present 
slate.  She  swallowed,  apparently  with  diffi- 
culty. "I'm  so  thirsty." 

Margaret  heated  clear  soup  and  made  toast, 
on  Mrs.  f  oale's  stove,  in  Mrs.  Foale's  toaster. 
Mrs.  Foale  of  the  light-minded  shoes,  the  rum 
bottles,  the  inconsiderateness  of  a  note  tacked 
to  the  door  rather  than  due  notice  to  a  woman 
who  had  worked  for  her.  I  low  very  driven  she 
must  have  been— perhaps  by  the  shadows,  the 
shlled  birds,  the  solemn  clock;  perhaps  even 


by  Elizabeth  Honeyman — to  have  fltf 
precipitately. 

Hilary  consumed  her  soup  and  toastl 
appetite.  She  cant  be  so  badly  off,  Maif 
told  herself  reassuringly,  and  then 
hastily  back  as  Hilary  rushed  for  the  bath| 
and  was  sick. 

That  was  at  one  o'clock.  At  two,  fi| 
pajamaed,  sponged  off  with  alcohol,  c<J 
looking  against  tightened  sheets  and  plui 
pillows,  Hilary  drank  a  cup  of  tea  wif 
incident.  Margaret  played  checkers  witl 
until  three,  losing  with  dignity,  anil  the! 
moved  her  propping  pillow  firmly  and  t[ 
the  thermometer  under  her  tongue. 


Ai 


Jmost  103°.  and  if  it  went  as  tempera! 
usually  did  it  would  climb  toward  evg| 
"Going  down,"  said  Margaret  careli 
Hilary's  sharp  too-bright  yellow  gaztO 
have  another  aspirin,  just  in  case.  . 
vacuuming,  so  I'm  going  to  close  yourl 
for  a  few  minutes.  Try  and  take  a  napj 
you?  And  then  have  some  nice  cold  sh] 
when  you  wake  up." 

In  her  own  room,  she  opened  the  direi 
Children  ran  high  temperatures  with 
they  could  be  wretchedly  ill  one  day! 
bouncing  about  the  next — but  somi 
Hilary  in  her  present  state  was  like  a  tool] 
bulldog  or  a  fallen  oak. 

And  what  would  the  Revertons  say? 
Margaret,  calling  grimly  by  alphabet, 
number  of  frustrating  encounters  befoi 
got  hold  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Wimple.  His  nurjj 
he  would  come  as  soon  as  possible  after 
hours,  probably  between  six  and  seven  o'd 
Lena  left  at  four;  Margaret  thankei 
and  saw  her  go  with  a  queer  strong  relucti 
The  sun  and  warmth  of  the  morning 
been  swallowed  up  under  massed  clouds, 
when  Margaret  wandered  into  the  lib 
briefly  reassured  by  Hilary's  quiet  even  bn 
ing,  the  white  mountain  peaks  had  d 
peared  into  a  stormy  purple  gray.  Dart 
was  going  to  come  early  tonight. 

How  very  quiet  it  was,  almost  as  th< 
Hilary's  sleep  had  spread  through  the  h< 
Margaret  stood  listening,  examining  the 
air,  and  realized  suddenly  that  it  was  a 
time  since  the  grandfather  clock  had  chii 
Wound  only  the  day  before,  it  had  stop 
its  pendulum  motionless.  Margaret  remit 
herself  that  the  man  who  had  wound  it 
not  been  in  great  clock-winding  shape;  nt 
theless,  it  bothered  her  sharply.  Had  he  n 
the  weights  only  slightly,  in  order  to  give 
self  an  excuse  for  coming  back?  ("Missa  f 
give  money.") 

At  six  o'clock,  as  though  he  had  been  > 
ing  patiently  for  the  fall  of  night,  for  dark 
lo  detach  himself  secretly  from,  he  came  h 
Jerome  Kincaid  had  called  at  live.  Unti 
heard  his  voice  Margaret  had  forgotten 
he  was  to  have  taken  her  to  dinner  ton! 
Hilary  and  Mrs.  Foale  between  them 
driven  everything  else  from  her  mind, 
explained  lightly,  covering  her  own  surpn 
disappointment.  "I'm  sorry.  I  do  wish  Hila 
picked  another  time." 

"I'll  bet  this  is  the  first  time  she's  been 
in  years,"  said  Kincaid.  He  sounded  gloc 
"Well,  that  seems  to  take  care  of  tonigb 
there  anything  I  can  do?" 
"I  don't  think  so.  thanks." 
"Maybe  tomorrow,  then.  How's  Corfj 
by  the  way?" 

"Fine,  I  suppose." 
"They  didn't  call  last  night?" 
"No.  Of  course,"  said  Margaret,  rrrc 
for  her  own  benefit,  "there's  no  real  a. 1 
why  they  should." 

"There  is  now,"  returned  Kincaid  rnjll 
"They  ought  to  know  you're  in  charge  i| 
sickbed.  No  news  of  your  wandering  I;| 
lady?" 

"Mrs.  Foale?"  Margaret  was  some' 
astonished.  "No." 

What  did  he  expect,  she  wondered  preset! 
after  she  had  left  the  phone— post  cards?  LI 
bulletins  from  abroad?  He  had  been  much| 
light  with  his  question;  he  had  only  un 
lined  the  depth  of  his  interest  in  Mrs.  Fi 
And  also,  for  some  reason  that  could  ha 
Stem  from  all  those  years  ago  in  the  sj 
grade,  (  ornelia. 

(  ONTINl  ED  ON  PAM 


Hair  color  so  natural  only  her  hairdresser  knows  for  sure! 


She  has  a  wonderfully  fresh  way  of  looking  at  things  and 

the  happy,  relaxed  look  of  a  woman  who  wears  her  years 
lightly.  There's  a  naturalness,  a  fresh,  shining  quality  to 
her  hair  that  contradicts  the  calendar,  year  after  year.  But 
then,  who  needs  to  worry  about  birthdays  today!  With 
Miss  Clairol,  it's  so  easy  to  renew  color  faded  by  time,  to 
cover  gray  ...  to  keep  hair  in  beautiful  condition. 


miSS  CLAIROL 


That's  why  hairdressers  everywhere  prefer  Miss  Clairol 
to  all  other  haircolorings,  recommend  it,  use  it  every  time 
to  freshen  fading  color.  Its  automatic  color  timing  is  most 
dependable.  And  Miss  Clairol  really  covers  gray.  But  best 
of  all.  they  love  the  lively,  natural  look  of  it,  the  soft, 
ladylike  tone.  And  so  will  you.  So  try  Miss  Clairol 
yourself.  Today.  In  Creme  Formula  or  Regular. 


3  HAIR  COLOR  BATH* 

THE  NATURAL- LOOKING  HAIRCOLORING  • 
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JED  FROM  PAGE  82 
und  Hilary  awake,  listlessly  pinking 


of  her  sheet  with  her  scissors,  fore- 
ny  kind  of  severity  with  a  complain- 
in't  swallow." 

you  can,"  said  Margaret.  "You've 
|«p,  and  your  throat  is  dry.  Wouldn't 
some  soup?" 

recoiled  from  the  mention  of  soup, 
eggnog  or  ginger  ale.  She  finally 
.  sherbet,  which  she  swallowed,  Mar- 
iticed,  as  though  she  were  eating 
ones.  Tonsillitis?  Quinsy?  Damn  the 
is  for  dropping  her  off  so  blithely, 
Id  the  doctor  never  come? 
n  answer  to  prayer,  the  doorbell  rang, 
t  had  left  the  porch  light  on  with  the 
pf  darkness;  she  put  a  hand  to  the 
inkfully,  and  snatched  it  back  as 
he  had  been  scorched. 
|he  was,  only  a  thin  width  of  curtained 
ly:  big  hat,  shabby  serpentine  body, 
|at  her  with  foolish  determination, 
dowed  eyes  taking  in  the  empty  room 
ier.  While  she  stood  there,  frozen,  he 
finger  without  moving  his  gaze  from 
pressed  the  doorbell  again.  It  made  a 
Ihtmarish  sound  in  Margaret's  ears, 
ice  as  they  were. 

'ted  her  voice  to  penetrate  the  glass. 
iy.  There's  someone  sick  here." 

Id  something  she  didn't  hear,  Spanish 
ltinct  English,  and  turned  the  door- 
jlthough  the  lock  was  on,  Margaret's 
Ive  an  enormous  pound  of  panic;  he 
robably  smash  the  door  open  if  he 
Id  he  could  very  easily  break  a  pane 
\e  the  lock.  She  gathered  her  voice  and 

clearly,  "Go  away.  At  once." 

ind  went  out,  the  doorbell  shrilled 
he  was  very  drunk  indeed,  and  very 
bed;  he  had  found  a  source  of  money 

she  was  here  alone  with  a  child, 
doorknob  turned  again,  the  wood 
J  slightly  in.  Margaret's  throat  was 
|h  not  bursting  into  gasps  of  panic;  he 

i  that  case,  smash  the  glass  instantly, 
lid  not  turn  off  the  porch  light  and 
|ay,  because  then,  for  all  she  knew,  he 

'  the  back  door,  or  the  cellar  entrance, 

windows.  He  might  get  in,  in  this 
Iblack  New  Mexico  night,  and  then 
lars,  or  ten,  would  not  calm  him.  She 
Imply  have  to  stand  here,  holding  him 
1  a  stare  as  immobile  as  his,  until  he 

or  the  doctor  came,  or  something, 
]/g  happened  to  get  her  out  of  this. 

called  her  querulously.  Margaret 
|irn  her  head.  She  was  too  terrified  to 

turn  her  back  on  him  for  the  neces- 

!  it  would  take  to  get  to  the  telephone, 
police,  identify  herself  and  her  address 
I  complaint. 

iian  outside  made  a  sudden  movement 
mouthed  something  she  aidn't  hear, 
fied'and  wove  out  of  the  light.  On  the 
ge  of  it,  face  now  buried  inxlarkness, 
fd  and  lifted  a  fist  and  shook  it  at  her. 
ght  to  have  been  laughably  melodra- 
bhind  the  safety  of  the  lock,  but  it  was 
(seemed  to  Margaret,  shaken  as  she 
I primitive  and  menacing  as  a  gorilla's 
| on  his  chest;  an  expression  of  rage,  a 
;  of  violence  to  come, 
as  really  gone;  she  could  feel  the  night 
kpersonal  again.  A  car  hummed  by,  she 
he  first  patter  of  the  rain  those  massed 
llouds  had  promised.  Any  immediate 
Jrom  the  man  outside  had  withdrawn, 
fhis  did  it,  she  thought,  going  into 

room  and  taking  deep  deliberate 
to  quiet  herself.  When  Philip  and 

called,  she  would  tell  them  frankly 
i  house  and  Hilary  were  too  much  for 

would,  she  must,  get  out  of  here  as 
possible. 

unusual,"  said  Dr.  Wimple,  looking 
blosely  and  doubtingly.  "These  people 
tie  as  a  rule — courteous  to  an  extreme, 
ftse  now  and  then  one  of  them  gets  a 
[iking  streak  on,  but  it  certainly  seems 
.  You're  sure  you  didn't . . .  say  anything 

ive  him  some  money,"  said  Margaret 
1,  "because  he  demanded  it.  I  did  ask 


him  to'  leave,  because  it  looked  very  much 
as  though  he  wouldn't.  Should  I  have  had 
him  to  lunch?" 

She  had  already  regretted  telling  Dr.  Wimple 
anything  at  all,  and  would  not  have  if  his 
solicitous  inquiry  about  her  pallor  and  her 
shaking  hands  had  not  released  her  into  a 
burst  of  pointless  tears.  He  had  offered  her  a 
sedative,  which  she  refused;  he  seemed  now, 
in  a  kind  and  studious  way,  to  put  the  blame 
on  her.  Easterner,  his  manner  said,  suspicious 
of  the  first  well-intentioned  Spanish-American 
she  came  across. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  said  briefly.  "Now, 
about  Hilary  " 


Oh,  yes.  Hilary  was  to  have  acromycin  every 
four  hours,  around  the  clock;  he  would  have 
that  sent.  Margaret  could  continue  the  aspirin 
and  the  alcohol  sponges,  and  fluids  were  im- 
portant. He  would  like  a  report  on  Monday 
morning. 

"What  has  she  got?"  asked  Margaret,  and 
Wimple  looked  at  her  as  though  she  had  crept 
in  to  rifle  his  office  files.  "A  bad  throat,"  he 
said  repressively.  "Nodules.  Good  night." 

"Good  night,"  said  Margaret. 

The  man  would  not  come  back,  of  course 
he  would  not,  but  after  she  had  given  Hilary 
her  first  acromycin  capsule,  coaxingly  wrapped 


up  in  jam,  Margaret  inspected  the  doors  and 
windows  again  and  even  made  herself  descend 
into  the  cellar.  The  entrance  door  there  was 
locked,  and  there  wasn't  a  door  in  the  storage 
room — was  there? 

If  she  didn't  look  now,  she  would  lie  awake 
and  hear  all  kinds  of  stealthy  sounds.  It  was 
just  a  room,  after  all,  untidy,  bone-chilling 
cold.  No  door.  Only  one  window  and  that — 
she  felt  in  the  shadows  for  the  latch — securely 
fastened. 

How  did  Cornelia  stand  this  house  when 
Philip  was  away? 

Hilary  had  had  her  acromycin  at  seven  and 
would  need  it  next  at  eleven,  so  there  was  no 


How  to  Dress  Well 

on  Practically  Nothing! 


A  Beautiful  Day. . . 
Wear  a 

Wonderful  Suit 


...  is  Barbara  J.'s  philosophy. 
Martha  Wolford,  our  Barbara  Journal, 
chooses  her  suit  carefully,  knowing  it  will 
be  the  mainstay  of  her  spring  wardrobe. 
Her  final  choice,  and  an  absolutely 
sure  one,  is  a  classic  red  jersey. 

On  a  cold  February  day,  Martha  adds 
her  black  winter  coat.  For  a  weekend 
in  the  country  she  wears  the  suit  v\ith 
a  casual  air.  And  ...  for  a  special 
occasion,  she  adds  a  pretty  color  accent. 
The  suit  will  look  bright  for  that  first 
wonderful  spring  day,  but  its  practical  side 
will  show  up  almost  any  day.  By  BET  HART 


Martha  makes  a  white  jersey  blouse  from  Vogue 
"Easy  to  Make"  Design  No.  5096.*  For  a  weekend  in  the 
country,  she  wears  it  with  the  suit.  Another  time,  she  might 
combine  it  with  her  turquoise  skirt  from  last  month. 


For  a  special  day,  a 
special  addition: 
Martha  adds  her  pink  scarf 
and  a  flower.  With  this, 
black  or  white  glove. 


Martha  wears  her  new 
suit  to  the  office  and  accents 
the  bright  red  with  black 
and  beige.  The  jacket  neckline 
takes  prettily  to  accessory 
additions  and  today 
Martha  wears  her  pearls, 
adds  a  pin.  Skirt,  $10.95; 
jacket,  $15.95. 

•for  other  views,  sizes  and  price,  see  PAGE  129. 
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sense  in  a  very  early  dinner  and  bed.  Margaret 
went  into  the  library  for  something  to  read. 

There  was  a  whole  scetion  of  books  on 
birds  and  bird  life;  sets  of  George  Eliot, 
Trollope,  Dickens.  Jacketed  novels  here  and 
there  among  them.  And  here,  gilt  on  dark 
green,  was  The  Art  of  Spanish  Cooking.  Miss 
Honeyman  could  not  have  missed  it  if  she 
were  really  looking  for  it. 

Margaret  went  to  the  phone.  "Miss  Honey- 
man?  Margaret  Russell.  I  called  to  say  that 
I've  found  your  cookbook." 

"Have  you?"  Her  own  imperative  visit 
notwithstanding,  Miss  Honeyman  appeared 
to  have  to  search  her  mind  as  to  what  Mar- 


garet was  talking  about.  "I'll — let  me  see,  I'll 
stop  by,  shall  I?" 

"Yes,  why  don't  you?"  said  Margaret  and 
then,  unpremeditatedly  (although  nothing  like 
this  was  ever  really  unpremeditated),  "Oh, 
someone's  called  me,  a  Mrs.  Withers,  I  think, 
to  ask  about  Mrs.  Foale's  relative,  the  one 
who  came  west  with  her.  Apparently  she's 
quite  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  someone  in 
the  family." 

Did  it  sound  thin?  There  was  a  considerable 
pause  before  Miss  Honeyman  repeated,  "Mrs. 
Withers?" 

"From  Philadelphia,  I  believe,"  said  Mar- 
garet firmly.  "On  her  way  to  the  coast." 


THE  HIET  FAMILY 
IN  VIETNAM 


Recentlj  the  Communists  entered 
their  village.  They  killed  the  elder 
or  mayor  and  they  put  a  rope  around 
the  rieck  of  his  granddaughter,  .1  fine, 
intelligent  girl  20  years  old  who  could 
read,  write  and  speak  two  languages 

.mil  who  was  loved  by  everybody. 
They   also   put    a   rope  around  Mr. 

Hiet's  neck,  a  Christian  pastor  and 
leader.  Thej  forced  them  to  a  five- 
da]  march  and  then  buried  them  alive. 
Mrs.  Hiet  now  has  no  husband  and 
the  children  no  father.  Thej  are  all 
hungry  for  they  have  no  income  and 
no  one  to  help  them  because  hundreds 
of  other  families  have  lost  their  hus- 
bands, who  were  either  killed  lighting 
the  Communists  or  carried  north  to 
Communist  forced  labor  camps. 

CCF  is  anxious  to  help  this  family 
but  is  already  assisting  over  35,000 
children  around  the  world  and  is 
obliged  to  turn  down  many  urgent 
requests  for  lack  of  funds. 

Any  gifts  designated  for  the  Hiets 


will  be  used  to  assist  this  widowed 
pastor's  wife  and  her  children.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  as  need\  children  in 
Vietnam  can  be  "adopted"  and  cared 
for  by  CCF.  The  cost  of  an  "adop- 
tion" to  the  contributor  is  the  same 
as  in  all  countries  listed  below — 
$10.00  a  month. 

Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorpo- 
rated in  1938,  v.nth  its  410  affiliated  or- 
phanage schools  in  42  countries,  is  the 
largest  Protestant  orphanage  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  assisting  over  35,000 
children.  It  serves  28  million  meals  a 
year.  It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
experienced,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 
COUNTRIES : 

Africa,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bor- 
neo, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
C  hile,  Egypt,  England,  Finland,  France, 
liieece,  I  long  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
[ran,  Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Korea,  Lapland,  Lebanon, 
Macao,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Okinawa, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Puerto 
Rico,  Spain,  Syria,  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
Thailand,  Turkey,  United  States,  Viet- 
nam (Indochina),  Western  Germany, 
American  Indian'. 


For  Information  write:  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.  ■ 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  □  for 

one  year  in  

(Name  Country) 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 
□  first  month  fj.  Please  send  me  the 
child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. I  understand  that  I  can  corres- 
pond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adop- 
tion. 


I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 

help  by  giving  $  

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  Zone.  


STATE  

Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


Miss  Honeyman  sifted  this  in  silence,  then 
said,  "I'm  afraid  1  wouldn't  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  where  she  could  locate  the  young 
man — Isabel's  cousin,  that  is.  I  believe  he 
went  back  cast,  as  I  understand  he  had  some 
blood-pressure  condition  that  couldn't  tol- 
erate our  altitude.  In  fact"— a  touch  of  as- 
perity crept  in— "he  spent  most  of  his  visit 
here  in  bed.  Not  a  help,  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

How  nettled  she  must  have  felt  for  her  voice 
to  reflect  it  still.  Because  she  had  counted  on 
being  mentor  to  the  second  Mrs.  Foale,  and 
been  shut  out  on  account  of  a  man  at  whom 
she  hadn't  even  been  allowed  to  get  a  full  and 
critical  look? 

Margaret  eased  her  cramped  fingers  on  the 
receiver.  "I  see.  .  .  .  Well,  thank  you;  I'll  tell 
this  woman  if  she  calls  again  that  he's  gone 
back.  I  suppose  it  was  the  cousin  she's  after — 
almost  a  twin  to  Mrs.  Foale,  she  said?" 

"Oh  clear,  no,"  said  I  li/aheth  Honeyman. 
"I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  once,  but  he 
was  as  fair  as  Isabel  is  brunet,  with  a  little 
blond  mustache.  He  was  several  years  younger. 
Amusing,  isn't  it.  the  physical  contrast  one 
sometimes  finds  in  families?" 

At  last  the  malice  showed  through.  Miss 
Honeyman  was  letting  Margaret  know  that 
she  did  not  believe  the  man  who  had  stayed  in 
the  house  with  Mrs.  Foale  was  her  cousin. 

Nor  did  Margaret.  Beyond  an)  reasonable 
doubt,  beyond  any  doubt  at  all  in  her  own 
thunderous  head,  it  had  been  Philip. 

With  an  effort,  Margaret  got  herself  away 
from  1  he  telephone  and  into  the  empty  kitchen. 
She  made  herself  a  drink  and  sat  blankly  down 
at  the  table  with  it,  gazing  fixedly  at  nothing. 

No,  not  nothing:  dim  montages  of  Philip's 
face  when  she  had  first  known  him — bent 
toward  hers  at  a  cocktail  party,  waiting 
smilingly  outside  the  apartment  door,  turned 
to  her  on  the  Street,  in  restaurants. 

How  long  did  it  take  to  grow  a  mustache? 
Of  course,  you  could  buy  one. 

The  thought  of  Philip  going  out  to  buy  a 
mustache,  pricing  them  solemnly,  trying  them 
on,  was  ludicrously  cheering.  Margaret's 
amusement  carried  her  safely  through  dinner, 
washing  dishes,  wandering  back  to  the  library. 

There  it  deserted  her.  The  caching  of  the 
liquoi  hollies  was  now  explained ;  a  sorrowing 
widow  and  her  ailing  cousin  would  have  to  be 
very  careful  indeed  of  every  overt  move,  and 
great  numbers  of  empty  rum  bottles  would 
not  do  at  all.  The  mustache  had  altered 
Philip's  appearance  on  arrival,  and  the  tale  of 
the  blood-pressure  condition  had  kept  him 
out  of  sight,  except  for  a  random  glimpse  like 
Miss  Honeyman's.  Anyone  who  went  to  that 
amount  of  trouble  was  anxious  to  avoid  rec- 
ognition—then, or  at  some  future  time. 

[fall  this  had  taken  place  before  his  mar- 
riage to  Cornelia,  it  was  strictly  his  own  con- 
cern. What  had  shaken  Margaret  was  not  that 
Philip  had  lied,  but  that  he  had  lied  so  well,  so 
smilingly.  "A  stroke  of  luck  for  us  that  Mrs 
Whatever-her-name-is  decided  to  rent  it." 

Anil  what  about  Isabel  I  oale,  going  abroad 
so  precipitately?  Had  she  thought  Philip  was 
going  to  marry  her  and  then,  learning  about 
Cornelia,  cut  herself  off  from  a  situation  she 
couldn't  hear? 


II. 


ow  angry  Philip  would  be,  Margaret 
thought  irrelevantly,  if  he  knew  about  the 
things  Hilary  had  found:  the  snapshots  of 
himself  and  Mrs.  foale.  In  bringing  Cornelia 
to  the  house  he  had  thought  himself  safe  with 
those  two  elderly  portraits  in  the  hall.  He  had 
never  envisioned  the  possibility  of  a  quietly 
prowling  Hilary. 

Margaret  found  herself  staring  at  her  book 
without  having  comprehended  a  line.  One  of 
the  library  windows  faced  on  the  porch,  and  a 
slice  of  rain-streaked  black  glass  showed. 
Equally,  a  slice  of  lighted  room,  untenanted 
except  for  herself,  showed  to  whoever  might 
care  to  look.  She  got  up  and  twitched  the 
curtains  closed. 

"Missa  Foale  give  money."  To  wind  the 
clock?  Hardly,  unless  that  were  a  sacred  duty 
imposed  on  her  by  Elizabeth  Hones  man.  It 
Seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  man  hail 
been  paid  to  keep  away.  Probably  he  hoped, 
with  his  mixture  of  servility  and  impudence, 
that  Margaret  might  be  interested  in  keeping 
him  away  too. 


He.  She  hardly  thought  of  him  as  a  rj 
all,  only  as  a  pair  of  eyes  under  a  big 
sinuous,  insinuating  presence  that  migl 
ten  itself  like  a  snake  and  get  into  the 
after  all. 

A  chill  touched  her — but  it  was  an 
physical  chill,  a  brush  of  cold  air  on  hi 
One  of  the  tall  windows  must  have  slip] 
catch  and  be  standing  negligently  open 

Don't  get  excited.  Walk  briskly  and 
through  the  house,  a  woman  who 
calmly  send  for  the  police  at  the  first  tl 
an  intruder.  Margaret's  shaking  legs  toi 
into  the  long  living  room  with  its  islai 
light,  through  it  and  into  the  hall 
where  the  draft  was  stronger. 

Hilary's  room,  the  door  open  on  bl 
darkness. 

Margaret  got  the  light  on.  Across  tffe 
was  the  wide-open  window,  its  untuB 
screen  swung  out  from  the  bottom.  Ins] 
Margaret  hooked  the  screen,  closed  the 
dow  to  within  two  inches.  The  rain 
stopped,  but  the  air  was  damp  and  chilL 

She  asked  mcasuredly,  "Are  you  tryM 
catch  pneumonia?" 

"I  was  hot,"  said  Hilary  in  a  subdueft 
apologetic  voice.  There  was  something  I 
ing  in  the  way  she  had  wriggled  herself! 
into  her  covers.  The  room  was  now  very! 
but  still  

"You  don't  let  in  any  more  air  by  op! 
the  screen,"  said  Margaret,  thawing  a! 
Her  reaction  to  a  bad  fright  was  receding 
Hilary  was,  after  all,  fairly  sick.  "Besides 

"Can  I  have  some  ginger  ale?"  interr! 
Hilary.  So  she  had  opened  the  screen  for! 
well-thought-out  purpose — to  dispo! 
something?  Hide  something  until  late! 
cause  she  knew  Margaret  would  he  a  fre! 


Each  one  sees  what  he  carries  ii| 
his  heart. 

GOETHl 


visitor  in  the  room  during  the  night  and 
next  day? 

At  eleven  o'clock  she  folded  another 
sule  into  jam,  administered  it,  took  Hil| 
temperature,  103 1->°,  gave  the  sheets 
smoothing,  set  her  alarm  clock  for  three 
toppled  into  her  own  bed. 

The  alarm  went  off  after  what  seemed 
a  wink  of  sleep.  For  a  wild  few  seconds 
garet  did  not  know  where  she  was.  She 
Hilary  with  difficulty,  gave  her  her  c&i 
and,  although  the  child  felt  cooler  tc 
touch,  sponged  her  with  alcohol.  She  w; 
stupefied  with  sleep  that  when  she  was 
in  her  own  bed  her  mind  blurred  at  one 
touched  the  fact  that  Cornelia  and  Philip 
had  not  telephoned,  and  then  it  aband 
that  too. 

In  the  morning  there  was  blood  or 
porch. 

What  was  there  about  dried  blood  thai 
knew  it  instantly,  even  if  you  had  openei 
door  only  to  see  if  the  milk  was  there  yet? 
splattered  shape  of  the  stains,  perhaps,  0 
little  diminishing  trail  of  drops  that  d 
pcared  abruptly  halfway  down  the  urn 
stone  steps.  The  rain,  she  thought  invc 
tarily.  If  there  had  been  more  bloc 
clearly  defined  trail — the  rain  had  washi 
away.  This  much  of  it  had  been  protect© 
the  porch  roof. 

Margaret  stared  downward  for  possifc 
minute  before  she  did  what,  later,  she 
aghast  at.  She  went  rapidly  into  the  kittj 
found  a  cloth,  soaked  it  in  cold  water 
went,  almost  running,  back  to  the  porch, 
stains  came  up  easily  enough,  turning  the 
cloth  a  color  that  she  averted  her  gaze  fi 

Birds  twittered  in  the  new  morning, 
washed-gold  light  moved  gently  over  the 
flagstones,  turned  them  damp,  turned  t 
dry.  Margaret  went  into  the  house  and  loi 
the  door  behind  her.  The  kitchen  wastes 
was  fairly  full,  and  in  the  little  back  e 
were  three  emptied  milk  cartons.  Marg 
carried  everything  out  to  the  incinerator 
hind  the  garage. 

CONTINUED  ON  ?M 
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Great 
Moments 
in 

Medicine 


JAMES  LIX D— Conqueror  of  Scurvy— reproduced  here  is  one  of  a  series 
of  original  oil  paintings  commissioned  by  Parke-Davis. 


James  Lind,  a  British  Naval  Surgeon,  in  1747  proved  experimentally  the 
value  of  a  treatment  for  a  disease  that  had  incapacitated  more  seamen 
than  all  other  diseases,  naval  engagements,  marine  mishaps,  shipwrecks, 
and  accidents  combined.  The  disease  was  scurvy  ...  a  severe  vitamin 
deficiency  resulting  from  sailors'  unvaried  diet  of  salt  meat  and  sea 
biscuits,  typical  seamen's  fare  at  the  time. 

Lind's  recommendation  was  the  addition  of  fresh  limes,  other  citrus  fruits, 
and  their  juices  to  the  diets  of  seamen.  Though  not  adopted  generally  by 
the  British  Navy  until  after  his  death,  this  diet  saved  countless  lives. 
British  seamen,  thereafter  called  "Limeys,"  were  the  first  large  group  of 


people  in  the  world  to  receive  this  prophylactic  vitamin  therapy. 
Although  some  vitamin  deficiencies  in  man  cannot  be  prevented  or 
corrected  as  dramatically  and  as  simply  as  scurvy,  modern  medical 
research  is  constantly  giving  physicians  better  and  more  effective 
weapons  for  use  in  the  fight  for  better  health  for  people  world-wide. 
Original  research,  conducted  at  Parke-Davis  laboratories  into  causes 
and  control  of  disease,  has  made  significant  contributions  to  world 
health.  These  medicines,  prescribed  by  physicians  and  dispensed  by 
pharmacists,  help  you  to  enjoy  a  healthier,  longer  life. 
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.  .  Pioneers  in  better  medicines 


Modess 


® 


New:  VEE-FORM 

anatomically 

shaped 


Softly  contoured 

^H^*  —to  echo  the  lines  of  your  body. 
**     Wider  in  front,  narrower  in  back 
for  carefree  comfort. 


^?yr  New  accident-safe  shield 
^%(^  A  soft  polyethylene  shield 
**     positively  prevents  strike-through. 


Undetectable 
deodorant 


■^jf  Discovery  offer 

<^H^  45C  refund  on  your  first  package. 
*'     Send  endflap  to  Vee-Fortn,  Box  67-16 
Milltown,  N.  J. 


Expires  June  30,  1961 
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Lt  no  time  did  she  question  what  she  was 
ding,  or  why.  It  was  not  until  she  had 
gJibbed  her  hands  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
fl  set  white  face  in  the  mirror  that  any  reali- 
3 on  of  what  she  had  done  began  to  seep 
tlJUgh. 

j.ven  then  she  thrust  it  away,  going  to  the 
It  hen  to  put  water  on  to  boil.  She  would 
ft  less  stiff,  less  cold,  after  a  cup  of  burning 
tajee . . .  and  it  was  time  for  Hilary  's  medicine. 
Ihven  at  a  glance  Hilary  was  better;  her  air 
|D>rim  reproach  was  back  in  place.  She  had  a 
liible  headache  from  sleeping  with  the  win- 
Hv  shut.  She  always  had  her  window  open. 
■  (Except  maybe  when  you've  just  had  the 
ptor,"  returned  Margaret  mildly.  She  had 
dlom  been  so  glad  to  see  anyone;  Hilary 
ft  another  human  being,  a  voice  and  a  full 
&J  of  complaints  to  keep  her  occupied. 
Ifould  you  like  some  applesauce — that  goes 
nVn  easily — and  milk?  And  I'll  bring  my 
Bee  in,  shall  I?" 

..he  sat  in  the  little  green-painted  rocker  and 
Hnk  her  coffee,  waiting  bracedly  for  the 
mversation  to  open  on  Mrs.  Foale.  Instead, 
■jary  worked  her  way  broodingly  through 
H  breakfast,  pausing  only  now  and  then  to 
Ward  Margaret  with  an  unnerving  Ivnxlike 
Ire.  Had  she  recognized  Philip  in  the  snap- 
jkjt,  after  all? 

I Margaret  bore  it  for  a  while;  then  she  said 
fcehtly.  "What's  the  matter.  Hilary?  Some- 
tJig  on  your  mind?" 

IfNo,"  said  Hilary,  dropping  her  lashes. 

l'1'ho  came  last  night?" 

i  Margaret's  heart  gave  a  thump.  "Nobody." 


There  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning 
of  al I  great  th i ngs 

LAMARTINE 


'  Somebodv  kept  ringing  the  doorbell." 
I  [Oh,  that.  That  was  someone  looking  for 
anher  address  on  this  street." 

l, 

■  The  rag  she  had  used  to  wash  the  flagstones 
•  vt  an  unrecognizable  twist  of  black  when 
went  out  to  look;  nevertheless,  the  same 
■  ing  urgency  that  had  propelled  her  then 
le  her  scour  the  yard  for  all  the  leaves  and 
d-dri\en  scraps  of  paper  she  could  find  and 
it  a  second  fire.  The  rag  sank  into  fragility, 
i  into  ash.  No  one  could  ever  tell,  now, 
t  she  had  scrubbed  a  man's  blood  off  the 

ch,  deliberately  destroy  ing  evidence  of  

lo.  That  was  only  in  her  own  mind.  The 
l  on  the  porch  had  probably  only  been 
inded  Intolerable  to  think  anything  else: 
it  he  had  swayed  this  time  because  he  was 
that  some  bewildered  instinct  had  led 
to  seek  help  in  a  house  where  he  had  been 
I  to  receiv  ing  money,  that  Margaret  had 
him  into  the  night  to  die  by  himself. 
Vhen  the  doorbell  rang»a<  ten  o'clock 
rgajet's  nervous  fingers  dropped  a  glass 
tteringly  into  the  sink,  but  the  shadow  cast 
the  door  curtain  was  a  woman's, 
was  Elizabeth  Honeyman,  with  news  of 
Foale. 

rtrs.  Foale  had  settled  down  abroad  for  the 
e  being,  and  wanted  any  accumulated  mail 
I  her  address  book  forwarded, 
'erhaps  because  Margaret  had  invoked  her 
often,  any  actual  utterance  by  Mrs.  Foale 
med  unreal.  She  said  after  a  surprised  little 
"I  don't  think  there's  any  mail  except 
ostcard  . . .  here  it  is.  I  imagine  vou'd  know 
ere  she  keep?,  her  address  book." 
Tf As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't.  In  her  bed- 
Ipm,  I.  should  assume,"  said  Elizabeth 
Bneyman.  The  color  in  her  thin  carven  face 
»is  high  and  uneven.  Anger  because  Isabel 
Hale  had  left  her  "trust,"  irritation  at  doing 
eands,  or  something  else?  "Perhaps  she's 
Wngto  w  rite  people  at  last ...  if  you  w  ouldn't 
rind  taking  just  a  quick  look?  It's  green 
1  ther,  and"— she  gestured— "about  this  big." 
Mrs.  Foale  had  used  the  room  that  Hilary 
J|w  occupied.  Margaret  went  down  the  hall, 
tinned  the  door,  closed  it  behind  her  and 
l'|an  to  pull  open  drawers. 

'What  are  you  looking  for?"  demanded 
Jlary. 


"Mrs.  Foale's  green  address  book." 

"What  does  she  want  it  for?" 

"Because  she  does.  Hilary,  are  you  sure  you 
haven't  seen  it?" 

Hilary's  look  of  wistful  chagrin  was  answer 
enough.  The  book  was  nowhere  in  the  room. 
Margaret  crossed  the  hall  into  her  own  bed- 
room. If  Lena  had  found  the  address  book 
lying  about,  chances  were  she  would  have  put 
it  in  the  top  bureau  drawer. 

She  had.  Margaret  lifted  the  book  out, 
jiggled  the  drawer  to  make  it  run  smoothly 
back  in,  and  then  stood  absolutely  still,  gazing 
down.  The  jerking  of  the  drawer  had  toppled 
Cornelia's  neat  stack  of  wedding  photographs. 
The  one  Margaret  was  staring  at  showed 
Cornelia  and  Philip  just  inside  the  door  of  the 
church,  against  a  background  of  faces  in  the 
aisle.  One  of  the  faces  was  Mrs.  Foale's.  She 
was  looking  at  the  camera  with  an  expression 
that  turned  Margaret  cold,  although  she 
couldn't  define  it. 


A, 


.nd  this  was  why  she  had  been  haunted  by 
that  faint  familiarity.  She  had  noticed  this 
photograph  more  than  the  others  because 
Cornelia  and  Philip  had  fought  about  it, 
laughing.  Philip  was  all  for  tearing  it  up.  "But 
I  like  it,"  Cornelia  had  insisted.  "You're  so 
wonderfully  wooden,  and  I'm  the  cat  that  ate 
the  canary."  Was  it  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Foale 
that  had  made  Philip  go  so  rigidly  expression- 
less? 

Elizabeth  Honeyman  gazed  critically  at  the 
address  book  when  it  was  handed  to  her, 
thanked  Margaret,  and  began  mov  ing  toward 
the  door.  Nothing  escaped  her  eye.  She  said  to 
Margaret  with  her  little  twitch  of  a  smile, 
"Did  your  woman  ever  call  again?" 

Margaret  had  been  half  prepared.  "Mrs. 
Withers?  Yes,  and  she  seemed  quite  disap- 
pointed " 

"Oh?  I  still  think  she's  mistaken,"  said  Miss 
Honeyman  very  Ievelly,  "in  thinking  Isabel 
had  a  cousin  so  like  her." 

"Wait,  you're  forgetting  your  cookbook," 
said  Margaret. 

Perhaps  she  ought  to  have  seen  some  sort  of 
written  authorization  before  she  turned  over 
Mrs.  Foale's  belongings  so  docilely?  But  Miss 
Honeyman  would  hardly  risk  such  a  lie  (would 
she?)  and  in  any  case  an  address  book  was 
merely  that,  and  a  post  card  was  open  for  all 
the  world  to  see.  Why,  then,  this  sharp  feeling 
of  worry? 

Nerves. 

Jerome  Kincaid  seemed  to  think  as  much 
when  he  arrived,  shortly  before  noon,  with  a 
Mexican  puppet  for  Hilary  and  daffodils  for 
Margaret.  He  cut  through  her  thanks  with  an 
examining.  "Sure  you're  not  coming  down 
with  this  thing  yourself?"  and,  at  her  head- 
shake,  "Well,  it's  doing  something  to  you." 

Sympathy  would  undermine  her  completely, 
so  would  the  childish  conviction  that  if  she 
told  Jerome  Kincaid  about  the  blood  on  the 
porch  he  could  somehow  make  everything  all 
right;  that  if  she  told  him  about  Philip  and 
Mrs.  Foale  he  could  dissolve  that  nightmare 
too.  She  didn't  dare,  but  fatigue  and  tension 
constricted  her  throat  so  that  she  had  to  turn 
away.  "I'm  tired,  I  guess — I  was  up  in  the 
night  with  Hilary." 

He  was  still  looking  at  her  clinically.  "Have 
you  a  drink  in  the  house?" 

"Yes,  in  the  pantry,"  said  Margaret,  and 
retired  to  the  library  to  collect  herself.  This 
would  never  do.  She  might  involve  herself 
with  the  police  so  that  she  would  be  detained 
here;  she  might  destroy  Cornelia  and  Philip's 
marriage  at  a  stroke.  Fiercely  she  picked  up 
the  newspaper,  brought  in  off  the  lawn  by 
either  Miss  Honeyman  or  Kincaid:  she  would 
distract  herself  briefly  with  that. 

But  she  didn't.  The  word  "Fatalities"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  front  page  caught  her  eye.  It 
was  the  toll  of  weekend  accident  victims. 
Antonia  Sanchez,  dead  when  her  car  collided 
with  another  on  Highway  66.  Andrew  Begay. 
dead  when  his  truck  overturned.  Julio  Garcia, 
killed  by  a  hit-and-run  driver  on  San  Rafael 
Road.  A  bullet  had  been  recovered  from  Gar- 
cia's  shoulder:  police  were  investigating. 

This  was  San  Rafael  Road,  but  she  couldn't 
be  sure  that  Julio  Garcia  was — had  been — the 
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FOR  THE  LOVELIEST  HAIR  OF  YOUR  LIFE ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  conflicting  hair  coloring  claims,  as  the  chorus  grows  louder 
and  the  promises  more  extravagant,  consider  this:  more  and  more  women  turn  to 
Roux.  Here's  why: 

The  "secret"  of  beautiful  hair  color  is  today  what  it  has  always  been  —  a  lustrous 
natural  look  that  glows  with  highlights  and  wears  without  turning  off-shade.  And 
that's  Roux's  gift  to  you  —  whether  you  want  to  color  gray  hair,  or  brighten  a  dull 
uninteresting  natural  color,  or  have  a  dramatically  new,  entirely  different  hair 
color. 

AND  — whether  you  just  want  "to  try,"  with  temporary  coloring  you  can  shampoo 
out,  or  whether  you  use  a  lasting  color  or  lightener  that  won't  shampoo  out! 

Check  with  your  beautician,  the  professional  who  knows  best.  Ask  how  Roux 
compares  — for  coverage,  for  naturalness  of  look,  for  wear.  Learn  how  much  you 
can  gain  from  hair  colorings  designed  (for  over  a  quarter-century!)  with  just  one 
thing  in  mind:  the  loveliest  hair  of  your  life! 


LASTING  HAIRCOLORINGS 

CREME  COLOR  SHAMPOO 
CREME  HAIR  TINT 
FANCI-TON  E 

TEMPORARY  HAIRCOLORINGS 

FANCI-FULL  RINSE 
CREME  COLOR  RINSE 
COLOR  CURL  HAIR  SPRAY 
HAIR  CRAYON 

HAIR  LIGHTENERS 

CREME  HAIR  LIGHTENER 
RAPID  HAIR  LIGHTENER 
AND  FOR  YOUR  HAIR  CARE 

CREME  SHAMPOO 
CREME  RINSE 
HAIRDRESSING 


"AMERICA'S  FIRST  FAMILY  OF  HAIRCOLORINGS" 


AT  BETTER  BEAUTY  SALONS  AND  COSMETIC  COUNTERS  EVERYWHERE. 


Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fullerton, Ce 


M  I  MTKRK  ANEAN  FISH  ROLLS 


'Here's  my  way  of  doing  fish — to  make  it  more  exciting  and  to  give  it  the  lift  of  tomato.  And 
for  true  tomato  flavor,  I  always  make  my  sauce  with  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste.  It's  so  rich  and 
thick,  you  spoon  it  out." 


1  ll)s.  fillets  of  flounder, 
sole  or  perch 

Juice  of  1  2  lemon 
and  pepper 

2  tablcsp.  pure  vegetable 
oil.  such  as  Wesson 


34  cup  chopped  onion 
1  clove  garlic,  minced 
1  6-oz.  can 
Hunt's  Tomato  Paste 
114  cups  water 
l/l  teasp.  salt 


}4  teasp.  pepper 
J-4  teasp.  oregano 
Y\  cup  dry 

«  Erie  \v  inc  (optional) 

Lemon  wedges 

Parsley 


the  paste  with  I  lie  Sunny  Italian  Flavor 

Hunt... for  the  best 


Cut  fillets  in  half  lengthwise.  Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper.  Roll  up  and  fasten  with  tooth- 
picks. Place  in  greased  baking  dish  (about  10  x  6  x  2-inches).  In  a  skillet,  cook  onion  and  garlic  in  oil 
until  soft.  Add  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  mixed  with  water,  salt,  pepper  and  oregano.  Simmer,  uncovered, 
20  minutes.  Add  wine,  if  you  wish,  and  pour  over  fish.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  35  minutes,  or 
until  fish  Makes  easily.  Baste  occasionally.  Garnish  with  lemon  wedges  and  parsley.  Makes  6  servings. 

Tasty  Mushroom  Stuffing:  Mix  a  2-oz.  can  mushrooms,  finely  chopped,  with  2  tablesp.  fine  dry  bread  crumbs, 
3  tablcsp.  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  1  tablcsp.  chopped  parsley.  Spread  over  fillets;  roll;  bake,  as  above. 

'Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  is  pure  tomato,  concentrated  to  a  thick  paste.  Use  in  any  recipe  for  true  tomato  flavor,  a  spoonful  to 
a  can  full,  depending  on  the  recipe.  Generally,  add  it  to  the  water  or  liquid,  then  to  the  other  ingredients. 
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Hike  man  in  the  big-brimmed  hat.  Yes, 
|]uld.  The  blood  on  the  porch,  from  a 
IJwound,  and  the  sound  she  had  thought 
Biforting  after  he  had  left,  the  hum  of  a 
llin  Rafael  Road  wasn't  long;  it  was  a 
llresidential  area.  Hit-and-run  victims 
ELe  very  scarce  on  San  Rafael  Road, 
fill'  badly  you  must  want  a  man  dead  to 
Mt  with  a  gun,  then  lie  in  wait  with  a  car 
Hsh  the  job.  And  how  ticklish  for  his 
Bwhen  he  survived  the  bullet  and  wove 
By  to  sanctuary,  where  he  might  easily, 
Hply  would,  name  his  assailant.  But  Ivlar- 
Biadn't  let  him  in. 

SI  didn't  know  that  she  had  put  her  hands 
h  face  until  Kincaid's  voice  said  gently, 
Hi  goes  on  here?" 

IH  lad  secrets  of  his  own  where  Mrs.  Foale 
IJoncerned,  and  had  no  intention  of 
Ling  them;  remember  that.  Margaret 
Bnc  drink  he  handed  her.  "It's  this  house, 
~."  She  managed  a  smile.  "It's  not  the 


most  cheerful  place  in  the  world  at  best,  and 
now  with  Hilary  sick  too  " 

Kincaid  nodded.  "Your  sister  and  her  hus- 
band still  haven't  called?" 

Margaret  shook  her  head. 

"It  isn't  my  business,  I  suppose,  but  couldn't 
you  get  in  touch  with  them  and  have  them 
come  back?" 

How  sharply  inquiring  his  lifted  glance  was. 
Could  this  be  pure  solicitude?  Margaret  said, 
"I  can't.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  where  they 
are." 

"You  mean  they  just  .  .  .  drove  away?" 

"They  didn't  want  to  be  bound  by  a  lot  of 
schedules  and  reservations.  They  did  have  one 
of  those  marked  tour  books  with  them." 

"I  see.  And  what  were  you  going  to  do  if 
you  fell  and  broke  your  hip?" 

"I  was  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to,  I 
suppose." 

"They  must  have  had  some  general  idea 
of  where  they  wanted  to  go." 

"Roughly  toward  the  coast,  I  think.  Cor- 
nelia wanted  some  swimming." 
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nhe  Charmed  Life  of  a  Basic  Dress . . 


Beige 

Vogue  Design  No.  4171.  One-piece 
dress  and  jacket;  10-18(31-38);  $1.50. 
Version  shown  requires  2Y%  yards  of 
54"  fabric  without  nap.  size  14. 


?ue  Design  No.  5204.  Blouse;  10-20 
1-40);  75c.  Version  shown  requires 
farves  35"  square,  all  sizes. 

Black 

Vogue  Design  No.  5151.  Jacket;  10-18 
,  (31-38) ;  75c.  Version  shown  requires  1  x/% 
yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  jacket, 
l%/%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for 
jacket  lining  and  bands,  and  3x/%  yards  of 
Vi"  ribbon  for  trim,  size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  5176.  Reversible  cape; 
S  (10-12,  31-32);  M  (14-16,  34-36);  L 
(18-20,  38-40);  $1.00.  Version  shown  re- 
quires 2s  g  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap 
for  cape,  25  8  yards  of  54"  fabric  without 
nap  for  reverse  side  of  cape  and  6%  yards 
of  1"  braid  for  binding,  medium  size. 


gue  Design  No.  5178.  Coat  and  jacket; 

-18  (31-38);  $1.00.  Version  shown  re- 
tires 3lA  yards  of  50"  fabric  without  nap 
j  •  coat  and  2Yi  yards  of  54"  fabric  with- 
•  t  nap  for  lining  to  edge,  size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  4198.  One-piece  dress  and 
jacket;  10-18  (31-38);  $1.50.  Version  shown 
requires  4Y\  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap 
for  dress  and  jacket  and  1%,  yards  of  39" 
fabric  without  nap  for  jacket  lining,  size  14. 


"Well,  that  narrows  it  down,  it's  only — 
what?  A  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  miles?" 
He  smiled,  aware  of  the  precise  second  in 
which  Margaret  had  begun  to  resent  being 
catechized.  "You're  very  polite  not  to  tell  me 
to  mind  my  own  business.  It's  only  that  you 
look  as  though  you  couldn't  take  much  more. 
Anything  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  go?  Look 
at  the  furnace?" 

Margaret  gasped;  in  her  single-minded  fear, 
the  night  before,  she  hadn't  even  thought 
about  the  furnace.  "Yes,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind.  It  probably  needs  water." 


I 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order, 
from  Vogue  Pattern  Service  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  (rom  198  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  ('Calif,  and  Conn,  residents  please  add  sales  tax.l  These  patterns  will  be 
sent  third-doss  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 


t  did;  she  could  hear  the  rush  in  the  pipes 
moments  later.  And  then  silence.  How  for- 
tuitous, but  still  how  odd,  that  it  should  have 
entered  his  head  to  look  at  the  furnace.  Into 
her  mind,  never  quite  forgotten,  flashed  the 
first  glimpse  she  had  had  of  him:  hand  going 
out  cautiously  to  try  the  front  door. 

Walking  crisply,  she  went  to  the  cellar  door, 
pushed  it  wider,  called  down,  "Is  it  all  right?" 

"Seems  to  be,  but  it  belongs  in  the  Smith- 
sonian." His  voice  sounded  very  distant,  but 
seconds  later  he  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  and  came  up  toward  her.  Something 
gave  her  the  impression  that  he  had  had  to  hurry. 

He  stared  at  her  without  seeing  her  at  first, 
but  that  might  have  been  the  brilliance  of  the 
kitchen  after  the  dim  stairs.  "I'm  at  the 
Paraguero,"  he  said  then.  "Call  me:  will  you, 
if  there's  anything  I  can  do?" 

Margaret  said  she  would,  and  wrote  the 
motel  name  on  the  front  of  the  telephone 
book.  She  locked  the  front  door  behind  him. 
And  why  didn't  Cornelia  and  Philip  telephone? 
She  felt  growingly  angry  at  both  of  them.  They 
knew  she  was  unable  to  get  in  touch  with 
them  and  yet  they  went  blithely  on  their  way. 

Part  of  her  rush  of  feeling  was  fear  mas- 
querading as  anger:  suppose  something  had 
happened  to  them?  Nonsense,  she  would  have 
heard.  It  was  much  more  likely  that  Philip 
had  emerged  from  a  phone  booth  in  a  gas 
station  or  restaurant,  smiling  at  Cornelia, 
saying,  "I  just  called  Margaret — thought  I 
might  as  well  while  I  was  there.  Everything's 
fine." 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  Philip  would  do: 
airy,  highhanded,  putting  Philip  first,  and  for 
which  he  would  have  an  engaging  explanation 
later.  Margaret  realized  with  shock  how  com- 
pletely, almost  without  her  knowing  it,  her 
feeling  for  Philip  had  changed.  The  stubborn 
remnants  of  love  had  become  detachment, 
then  cool  criticism,  now  .  .  .  not  suspicion, 
exactly— or  was  it? 

Certainly  his  affections  were  easily  be- 
stowed. Mrs.  Foale,  Margaret  and  Cornelia, 
in  that  order,  and  in  how  short  a  time?  Mar- 
garet discovered  her  fingers  curled  so  tightly 
into  her  palms  that  the  nails  bit.  She  un- 
clenched them  and  went  in  to  check  up  on 
Hilary. 

Hilary  was  playing  with  the  puppet  Kincaid 
had  brought  her,  dangling  it  absorbedly  over 
the  edge  of  her  bed.  "Does  your  friend  Mr. 
Kincaid  know  Mrs.  Foale?" 

Does  he  indeed  ?  "No." 

"I  asked,  because  doesn't  this  look  kind  of 
like  Mrs.  Foale?"  Hilary  suggested. 

The  puppet  danced  jerkily  on  the  bedspread. 
It  was  a  woman  in  a  bright  cotton  fiesta  dress, 
the  crude  wooden  face  adorned  with  black- 
rimmed  eyes,  curved  and  expressionless  black 
eyebrows,  a  fixed  puppet  smile.  Hilary  moved 
a  finger  and  the  head  dropped  senselessly 
down  on  the  blue-and-orange  breast. 

"/  think  it  does,"  said  Hilary  fondly,  and 
Margaret  said  with  an  effort,  "Well,  maybe." 

She  had  needed  only  a  jiggling  wooden  little 
Mrs.  Foale,  capable  of  sudden  grinning  leaps 
and  fallings,  to  make  her  day  perfect.  No,  she 
hadn't  needed  it.  The  memory  of  Julio  Garcia's 
shadowed  and  foolish  smile,  his  nightmare 
ringing  of  the  door,  her  own  iron  refusal,  was 
quite  enough. 

Police  are  investigating.  She  was  obstructing 
justice,  probably,  by  not  reporting  the  time 
and  the  exact  spot  on  San  Rafael  Road  at 
which  he  had  appeared,  leaving  blood  from  a 
gun  wound. 

Margaret  went  into  her  own  room,  stretched 
out  on  her  bed,  and  stared  at  the  ceiling  for 
some  time.  The  ceiling  was  white  and  unin- 
formative,  and  solved  no  problems  at  all.  She 
sat  up  presently,  pulled  open  the  drawer  of  the 
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bedside  table,  and  used  the  telephone  exten- 
sion to  dial  the  number  Cornelia  had  left  on 
the  envelope  there.  It  drawled  blankly  back  at 
her  as  it  had  before.  Away  for  the  weekend. 

The  blue-and-yellow  capsule  was  still  there. 
Its  presence  said  a  good  deal  for  Cornelia's 
distracted  state  of  mind;  she  was  religious 
about  keeping  all  medicines  safely  contained, 
properly  identified.  Margaret's  fingers  went 
out  independently,  dropped  the  capsule  into 
the  envelope,  folded  the  envelope  securely, 
thrust  it  back  into  the  drawer.  Asked  for  a 
reason,  she  could  only  have  produced  a  se- 
quence of  phrases  that  might  bear  no  relation 
to  one  another:  Philip  had  stayed  in  this  house 


secretly  with  Mrs.  Foale;  Mrs.  Foale  had 
given  Julio  Garcia  money;  Julio  Garcia  was 
dead  and  Mrs.  Foale  was  abroad;  Philip  and 
Cornelia  were  gone,  too,  and  had  not  kept 
their  promise  to  telephone.  Cornelia  who,  so 
ill  that  Margaret  was  here  on  her  account, 
had  been  doctored  by  telephone. 

What  had  Dr.  Muir  said,  in  explanation? 
That  the  flu  had  been  in  many  instances  severe, 
that  when  he  wasn't  in  his  office  he  had  been 
at  the  hospital. 

Like  a  spider  flashing  into  sight  in  an 
otherwise  well-kept  drawer  came  the  thought 
that  if  Cornelia  had  died,  Philip  would  be 
quite  well  off. 
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It  was  a  relief  to  have  the  spider  out,  if  only 
to  dispose  of  it.  Cornelia  had  not  inherited 
her  aunt's  money  until  just  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  if  it  had  been  such  a  thunderbolt  to 
both  her  and  Margaret,  Philip,  a  total  stranger 
to  Miss  Trumbull,  could  net  possibly  have 
known  about  it  in  advance. 

He  had  lived  in  Connecticut  at  one  time,  but 
the  chances  of  his  having  known  one  elderly 
woman  there  so  intimately  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  her  will  were  so  remote 
as  to  be  impossible. 

Besides,  fifty  thousand  dollars  really  wasn't 
that  much  money,  not  with  present  living 
costs  and  to  a  man  of  Philip's  tastes.  Cornelia 
had  some  stock,  of  course,  as  had  Margaret; 
it  had  been  left  to  them  by  their  parents.  But 
even  so   

Hilary's  remembered  voice  said  like  a  knell, 
"Mrs.  Foale  heralded  money."  And  what  was 
she  doing  here,  not  disposing  of  the  spidery 
thought  at  all  but  encouraging  it,  watching  it 
flee  secretly  here  and  there?  Even  if  Philip 
could  have  coaxed  Mrs.  Foale's  inheritance 
out  of  her,  the  very  fact  that  she  was  abroad 
was  proof  that  he  hadn't.  People  didn't  go  to 
Europe  on  a  shoestring.  Nor  did  they  stand 
contentedly  by  while  the  man  who  had  bled 
them  married  someone  younger  and  prettier. 

Mrs.  Foale's  face,  at  the  wedding. 

Margaret  jumped  violently  off  her  bed.  She 
felt  caught  in  a  dangerous  spiral  from  which 
only  activity  could  release  her. 

She  brushed  Hilary's  pillow-matted  hair, 
and  dispatched  her  to  the  bathroom  to  put  on 
fresh  pajamas  while  she  remade  the  bed. 
Hilary's  scrapbook  emerged  from  under  the 
pillow.  Margaret  picked  it  up  and  flipped  the 
pages  swiftly.  There  was  nothing  new  after  the 
handkerchief,  but  Hilary  had  penciled  some- 
thing on  the  facing  page  in  warily  light,  almost 
invisible  writing.  Margaret  bent  closer  and 
read,  "Letter  in  I  out  w." 

When  Hilary  came  in  Margaret  was  turning 
back  the  sheets;  the  scrapbook  was  on  the 
bedside  table. "Jump  in,"  said  Margaret, falsely 
bright,  "and  after  1  take  your  temperature  I'll 
get  us  some  lunch." 

Letter  in  I  out  w.  Some  sort  of  code  Hilary 
had  hatched  up?  No,  Hilary  would  never 
waste  her  time  on  anything  so  childish  as 
codes.  She  was  staring  straight  ahead  of  her 
like  an  image,  the  thermometer  all  but  swal- 
lowed between  her  compressed  lips. 

"You  have  another  minute  to  go."  Mar- 
garet said  lightly.  "I'll  be  right  back." 

Rapidly  she  went  out  the  kitchen  door  and 
around  the  house  until  she  was  under  Hilary's 
south  window,  the  one  whose  screen  had  been 
unlatched  the  night  before.  (How  had  she 
forgotten  that?)  Margaret  did  not  have  to 
search  far;  she  saw  the  wink  of  gold  at  once. 

It  was  a  lipstick  case,  empty,  only  a  shell  of 
gilded  metal.  Margaret  dropped  it  into  her 
pocket,  and  entered  the  house  as  cautiously  as 
she  had  left  it.  Hilary's  temperature  was  a 
little  under  102°.  Margaret  put  the  thermom- 
eter away  and  took  the  lipstick  case  out  of  her 
pocket.  She  said  very  casually,  "Is  this  what 
you  threw  out  the  window  last  night?" 

Hilary  nodded. 

"Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"In  the  piano." 

"Oh,"  said  Margaret  thoughtfully.  It  didn't 
occur  to  her  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Hilary 
had  never  lied  directly  to  her;  like  a  consci- 
entious adult,  she  had  taken  refuge  in  evasions 
and  confusing  half  statements.  "Whereabouts 
in  the  piano?" 

"Well,  I  happened  to  hit  a  key  one  day  and 
it  sounded  sort  of  quavery,  so  I  opened  up  that 
part  that  lifts  up— I  thought  1  could  fix  it," 
said  Hilary  virtuously — "and  there  was  this 
lipstick." 

"And  what  was  in  it?" 

"Nobody  would  put  anything  in  an  old  lip- 
stick," said  Hilary  deprecatingly. 

"Hilary.  I  happen  to  know  there  was  a  letter 
in  it.  What  did  you  do  with  it?" 

If  she  had  not  been  so  tense,  Margaret  could 
have  laughed  at  Hilary's  jaw-dropped  expres- 
sion. After  a  long  pause  Hilary  said,  "I  threw 
that  out  the  window  too.  It  isn't  nice  to  read 
other  people's  mail."  (For  which  Margaret 
could  read,  "I  thought  I  heard  you  coming 
and  I  was  afraid  to  be  caught  with  it.") 

"But  you  saw  who  the  letter  was  to." 


"Mrs.  Foale." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Foale,  or  Dear  Isabel?" 

If  Hilary  noticed  this  lapse  from  vii 
didn't  show  it.  "Dear  Isabel.  Can 
scrambled  eggs  for  lunch?" 

"In  a  minute.  Who  was  the  letter : 
Adults  glanced  automatically  at  sig 
but  did  children? 

Yes.  At  least  Hilary  had.  For  the  I 
since  Margaret  had  seen  her,  a  cool  littll 
robed  figure  in  the  doorway  of  the  haj 
was  visibly  shaken,  not  far  from  defian 
at  something  that  bothered  and  bewl 
any  eight-year-old.  But  all  she  saiof 
stonily,  "J  don't  know.  Some  man." 

Margaret  knew  from  that  there  wasi 
to  say  pressingly,  "Philip?"  She  wouldnl 
in  any  case.  Apart  from  Hilary's  sensilT 
what  if  Cornelia  knew  all  about  Philip'| 
with  Mrs.  Foale  and  the  two  of  theml 
putting  up  an  airy  front  for  her,  Mi 

In  that  case,  talk  might  earn  her 
deserved  bitterness. 

Unconsciously,  Margaret  had  arrival 
landmark.  The  bare  possibility  in  he! 
now  was  not  that  there  might  be  son 
wrong,  but  that  everything  might  still  | 
right. 

What  to  do,  apart  from  scrambling eJ 
Hilary?  Keep  her  head,  obviously;  rena 
that  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  slyness  of  th( 
shot  slipped  down  behind  library  bool 
the  letter  concealed  in  a  lipstick  case,  the 
rather  ugly  situation  might  be  only  that 

But.  looked  at  in  this  new  light.  ho< 
Philip's  switch  of  affections  had  beenfri 
first.  Margaret  and  Cornelia  were  so 
each  other  that  attraction  to  one  would! 
preclude  attraction  to  the  other.  It 


The  fragrance  of  frying  bacc 
beats  orange  blossoms. 


impossible  that  a  man  could  have  beei 
briefly  in  love  with  one  and  then  the 
And  there  was  the  matter  of  no  docl 
Cornelia.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
doctor  in  town  had  been  able  to  make  a! 
call. 

Margaret  brought  Hilary  her  scraij 
eggs,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass  of 
Coming  back,  she  said  chattily  althougl 
knew  the  answer,  "Did  Cornelia  haves 
throat  too?" 

"No.  she  just  had  awful  pains  in  her 
ach  and  she  threw  up  all  the  time." 

Margaret  said,  "Well,  whatever  mi 
she  had  fixed  her  up,  and  it  will  you  toj 

"But  she  had  to  change  hers." 

"She  did?" 

Hilary  nodded.  "She  said  it  mad 
sicker,  so  Philip  took  it  back  to  the  dm; 
and  got  something  else." 

Careful,  careful.  "Unfortunately,  you 
take  medicine  back,"  said  Margaret  li 
"You're  stuck  with  it." 

"Well,  Philip  took  it  back.  Will  you 
game  of  checkers?" 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  and  she  dii 
occupation  for  her  fingers  that  didn't 
her  mind.  Antibiotics  often  had  side  e| 
but  why  had  Philip  taken  the  bottle  awa; 
him— and  why,  if  the  capsules  made  h  i 
sick,  had  Cornelia  kept  one? 

If  this  were  a  tale  told  to  her  about  s 
gers,  she  would  say  .  .  .  what  would  she 
"If  he  married  the  sister  because  he  kne\ 
was  going  to  inherit  money,  he  must  have 
in  the  old  lady's  confidence.  And  if  he  was 
close  to  her  the  lawyer  would  know  •a 
him,  wouldn't  he?" 

Yes,  he  would.  Margaret  rememberei 
name,  too,  because  it  was  the  kind  that  tu 
up  on  droll  lists  of  names-and-profess1 
Eugene  Sharp,  Torrington,  Connecticut. 

She  allowed  her  sole  remaining  man  t 
hunted  down  by  Hilary's  fleet  of  kings; 
closing  doors  in  between,  she  used  the 
phone  in  the  pantry  to  call  long  distance 

As  far  as  Mr.  Sharp  knew,  Miss  Trim 
had  been  unacquainted  with  a  Mr.  P 
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deluxe  instant  cocoa  in  the  bright  red  package. 


The  only  instant  cocoa  you  can  make  perfectly  with  water  because  milk  and  sugar  are  in  it. 
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Byrne.  He  added  that  his  uncle,  the  senior 
Eugene  Sharp,  had  always  handled  Miss 
Trumbull's  affairs.  Unfortunately,  his  uncle 
had  passed  on  a  month  ago.  "If  it's  important, 
as  I  presume  it  is,  I  imagine  the  nurses  would 
know.  Your  aunt  required  two  for  several 
months  before  her  death,  and  I  believe  I  have 
their  names  right  here.  Norma  Powers  and 
Genevieve  DeMaestri." 

He  gave  her  addresses,  and  was  gone.  Mar- 
garet stood  with  her  hand  on  the  receiver, 
embattled.  The  mental  coin  she  tossed  came 
down  Norma  Powers.  Mrs.  Powers  had  been 


the  day  nurse,  and  she  was  brisk  and  artic- 
ulate. She  said  positively  that  Miss  Trumbull 
had  not  known  a  Mr.  Philip  Byrne,  nor  had 
he  come  or  telephoned  while  she  was  there.  In 
the  last  weeks  before  her  death  Miss  Trumbull 
had  been  able  to  see  only  an  occasional  old 
friend,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  Mrs.  Powers  had 
got  the  job;  Miss  Trumbull  couldn't  stand  the 
telephone  ringings  and  doorbell  buzzings  that 
had  accompanied  the  previous  nurse. 

"Oh,  a  gay  one,  she  was,"  said  Mrs.  Powers 
half  admiringly,  "and  the  old  goat  she  had  on 
the  string,  somebody  she  met  on  night  duty  at 
the  hospital,  bothered  your  aunt  half  to  death 


before  he  was  through.  Ring,  ring,  ring.  Not 
that  Miss  Glidden  wasn't  a  good  nurse,  but 
she  had  her  mind  on  the  men.  I  don't  usually 
like  taking  over  from  another  nurse,  but  Miss 
Glidden  didn't  care  because  she  was  getting 
married  anyway." 

"You  don't  know  her  married  name,  by 
any  chance?" 

"No  .  .  .  something  horsy,"  said  Mrs. 
Powers.  "He  came  from  out  West  somewhere. 
Your  aunt  used  to  complain  about  Miss 
Glidden;  she  said  it  was  all  telephone  calls  and 
Hadley  this  and  Hadley  that.  But  that  wasn't 
his  last  name.  I  just  can't  think  of  it,  isn't  that 
always  the  way?" 

The  world  might  not  be  full  of  Hadleys 
with  horsy  last  names,  but  this  was  too  impor- 
tant to  make  a  mistake  about.  Margaret  re- 
laxed her  aching  fingers  on  the  receiver  and 
tightened  them  again.  "Would  this  have  been 
Isabel  Glidden?" 

"That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Powers surprisedly. 

jYlargaret's  mind,  taking  cover,  informed 
her  that  this  explained  the  lack  of  high-heeled 
shoes.  As  a  nurse,  on  her  feet  a  good  deal, 
Isabel  Glidden  Foale  had  been  accustomed  to 
relaxing  in  flats.  (But  then  why  hadn't  she 
taken  any  of  them  abroad  with  her?  Had  she 
bought  a  whole  new  wardrobe  of  shoes?) 

The  cover  fled.  Mrs.  Foale — impossible  to 
think  of  her  as  Miss  Glidden  after  all  this 
time — had  been  Wilma  Trumbull's  day  nurse, 
had  discovered  her  legatee,  had  communicated 
this  to  Philip.  It  could  have  been  of  interest  to 
him  only  because  he  was  half  engaged  to  Mar- 
garet at  the  time  (had  he  sought  her  out  be- 
cause, through  Mrs.  Foale,  he  knew  of  the 
Trumbull  connection  and  hoped  for  the  best?). 
In  any  case,  Mrs.  Foale  had  probably  had  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  her  patient's  life  ex- 
pectancy. Philip  had  had  a  safe  period  of  time 
in  which  to  woo  and  win  Cornelia,  to  be  al- 
most at  the  altar  when  the  astounding  news 
came. 

Very  well;  where  did  that  bring  her?  Miss 
Glidden  had  become  Mrs.  Foale.  Philip  had 
become  Cornelia's  husband.  Hadley  Foale 
had  died,  also  predictably  to  a  nurse  who  had 
been  on  night  duty  in  the  hospital  where  he 
was  a  patient.  That  left— didn't  it? — Cor- 
nelia. Odd  man  out. 

Not  necessarily,  thought  Margaret.  The 
evidence  in  the  house  was  anything  but  that  of 
collusion.  Whatever  their  relationship,  Mrs. 
Foale  hadn't  trusted  Philip.  The  concealed 
snapshot  of  him,  and  the  letter  in  the  piano, 
were  a  wary  guard  against  defection. 

If  anything  happened  to  Cornelia,  Philip 
would  inherit,  and  Mrs.  Foale  would  certainly 
want  a  share.  She  would  have  foreseen  the 
probability  of  Philip's  coolly  denying  anything 
to  do  with  her.  Against  that  she  had  stored 
her  weapons.  The  snapshot,  the  letter,  possibly 
other  things. 

Margaret,  in  her  scouring  of  the  grounds 
for  material  with  which  to  speed  the  burning 
of  the  bloodstained  rag,  had  undoubtedly- 
crumpled  up  the  letter  and  tossed  it  into  the 
incinerator. 

At  what  she  was  thinking  she  put  her  hands 
to  her  cheeks,  flat  and  hard.  Reason  as  she 
might.  Cornelia  was  not  v  or  y  in  a  given 
problem.  She  was  Margaret's  sister,  flesh  and 
blood,  naive  for  all  her  efficiency,  and  she  was 
away  somewhere  with  Philip.  When  Mar- 
garet's mind  glossed  over  the  phrase  "if  any- 
thing happened  to  Cornelia"  it  meant,  but 
wouldn't  look  at,  Cornelia's  sudden  death. 

Call  Jerome  Kincaid?  She  had  wishfullj 
accepted  him  as  an  old  school  acquaintance, 
because  she  liked  him;  underneath,  in  this  raw 
moment,  she  knew  that  she  had  never  be- 
lieved it.  He  knew  something  about  Mrs. 
Foale,  and  just  as  certainly  he  was  interested 
in  Cornelia  and  Philip's  whereabouts.  But  on 
whose  behalf  was  he  acting? 

There  was  Julio  Garcia,  dead  by  such  pain- 
ful degrees.  Even  if  it  were  a  private  vendetta, 
nothing  to  do  with  his  having  been  in  this 
curiously  sinister  house  in  the  past,  there  was 
still  her  own  part  in  it.  Hands  still  tight  against 
her  face,  she  said  to  the  neat  blue-and-white 
pantry.  "O  God,  what  shall  I  do?" 

She  did  nothing  until  the  next  morning.  She 
wished  the  day  away  with  meaningless  and 
unnecessary  tasks,  taught  Hilary  how  to  play 


solitaire;  thought,  each  time  she  passu 
silent  telephone.  They'll  call  tonight.  / 
them  they've  got  to  come  hack,  and  be . 
leave  here  I'll  nam  them  both.  I'll  tell  f<  | 
to  make  a  different  kind  of  will.  I'll  tell 
that  I  know  about  Mrs.  Foale  and  her 
Miss   Trumbull's  nurse.   He  wouldn't  . 
then  

But  they  did  not  call. 

The  morning  was  by  turns  dark  and  w  j 
gold.  Margaret  stood  at  the  kitchen  wh 
trying  to  get  coffee  down  a  sore  and  3| 
throat.  It  was  the  kind  of  morning  on 
catastrophe  seems  built  in.  a  smell  of  s 
hovers  just  around  the  corner,  cups 
glasses  topple  of  themselves. 

At  nine  o'clock,  with  Hilary  occupiec 
her  breakfast  and  the  house  eerily  dark 
coming  thunder,  she  called  the  tetpi 
number  she  had  found  in  Cornelia's  tie. 
table  drawer. 

It  answered  crisply  and  at  once.  "B 
Laboratories  Hello?  Breslin  Laborato 

"Do  you  I  have  a  capsule  that  I' 

analyzed;  do  you  do  that?" 

The  voice  told  her  that  they  did  not: 
served  the  hospitals  in  the  area.  Undoul 
her  own  doctor  could  arrange  

Was  this  the  answer  Cornelia  had  g( 
had  she  ever  called  at  all?  "Cornelia  h 
change  her  medicine  .  .  .  she  said  it  mac 
sicker."  And:  "She  threw  up  all  the  tim> 
she  had  awful  pains  in  her  stomach." 

Intestinal  flu  might  do  that,  but  at  one 
Cornelia  hadn't  thought  so.  She  had  go 
far  as  looking  up  the  number  of  the 
ratory.  and  saving  one  of  the  capsules 
then  something  had  happened  that  ch; 
her  mind.  Perhaps  Philip  had  pretend' 


The  world  is  divided  into  peopl 
who  do  things  and  people  who  ge 
the  credit.  Try,  if  you  can,  to  be 
long  to  the  first  class.  There's  fa 
less  competition. 

DWIGHT  MORROV 


call  Dr.  Muir  in  her  hearing,  perhaps  h< 
seemed  so  frantically  worried  that  wha 
had  sown  the  original  seed  of  fear  was  v 
out  and  forgotten.  Because  Cornelia 
have  had  something  else  to  go  on;  no  ha 
married  wife  would  suspect  her  husbar 
poisoning  her  simply  because  medicine  dl 
agree  with  her. 

Something  had  certainly  changed  Ph 
mind.  Hilary's  arrival,  the  presence  of  a 
and  inquisitive  person  in  the  house? 

In  any  case,  Cornelia  had  dismissed! 
own  suspicions  as  the  effect  of  illnes 
delirium,  otherwise  she  would  ne\er  have  ( 
away  with  Philip,  and  she  would  not  hav> 
the  capsule  so  openly  in  a  drawer. 

Margaret  clung  to  that,  and  to  the  sudd 
remembered  fact  that  Philip's  job  was  «  • 
chemical  firm;  he  might  well  ha\e  had  bus  i 
with  a  laboratory  and  the  capsule  might  e 
be  a  sample. 

On  the  cover  of  the  telephone  book 
nelia  had  written  "Lena,"  and  then  a  nun 
After  a  second's  hesitation,  Margaret  dialt 

Lena  remembered  the  envelope  and 
capsule.  On  being  told  that  Margaret  wi 
occupy  the  double  bedroom  after  the  B> 
left  she  had  prepared  it  thoroughly.  Bet\ 
the  mattress  and  box  spring  of  Cornelia's 
she  had  found  an  envelope,  noticed  th; 
held  some  kind  of  pill  and  had  put  it  ifi 
bedside-table  drawer.  Was  that  all  right  .' 

Yes,  Margaret  told  her  nervelessly*  ' 
was  fine.  In  answer  to  Lena's  sh>  query : 
whether  she  felt  all  right  she  said  yes 
and  thanks,  and  hung  up. 

But  she  felt  far  from  all  right.  Her  head » 
heavy  and  hot,  her  throat  ached  suspicion 
She  could  not  get  sick  now.  it  was  bad  em 
having  Hilary  sick.  Lightning  flared  thrc 1 
the  dim  house,  followed  by  a  crash  of thun- 
Margaret  used  the  telephone  again  to  * 
Jerome  Kincaid. 

He  wasn't  in  his  room  at  the  motel, } 
instead  of  returning  her  call  he  arrived  at' 
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When  your  child  has  fever  of 
cold  or  flu,  or  a  headache  do 
you  have  difficulty  getting  him 
toaccept "aspirin"?  You  won't 
have  this  problem  if  you  give 
the  children's  aspirin  with  the 
orange  flavor  children  prefer! 


Read  why  most  thoughtful  tnothers  give 

the  children's  aspirin  doctors 
recommend  4  to  1 

In  a  recent  nation-wide  survey  more  doctors — child 
specialists^  recommended  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For 
Children  than  any  other  .  .  .  by  far!  / 


No  need  to  have  an  emotional  upset  when  you  give 
your  child  aspirin  .  .  .  no  need  to  worry  whether  he 
has  actually  swallowed  the  dose  the  doc-tor  ordered  ! 

Most  mothers  solve  that  problem  by  giving 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  .  .  .  the  aspirin 
child  specialists  prefer  4  to  I  over  any  other  brand. 

You  see,  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  is  the 
best  aspirin,  w  ith  the  creamy  texture  and  pure  orange 
taste  children  prefer.  It  lias  the  preferred  child 
dosage,  and  the  special  safety  cap  doctors  favor. 

Is  there  any  wonder  more  doctors  specify 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children?  Any  wonder  more 
mothers  trust  it — more  children  accept  it  willingly 
.  .  .  than  all  others  combined? 

Next  time  you're  shopping  .  .  .  ask  for  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children.  Your  child  may  need  it  tonight ! 


ST.JOSEPH 
ASPIRIN 

FOR  CHILDREN 

ORANGE  FLAVOR 
/4  ADULT  DOSE 


READY  TO  GO  TO  WORK  FASTER 

than  oilier  leading  pain  relief  tablets! 


FOR  ADULTS  (5-grain  tablets) 


Why  pay  for  costlier  aspirin, 
expensive  buffering,  or  "com- 
bination" pain  relief  drugs? 
Laboratory  tests  prove  that 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  disinte- 
grates faster,  is  ready  to  go 


to  work  faster  than  all  three 
other  leading  pain  relief  tab- 
lets. Millions  take  it  without 
stomach  upset,  (let  the  best 
for  less — be  sure  that  you  get 
trusted  St.  Joseph  Aspirin! 


;Y.  1961 
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HAVE  YOU  RECEIVED 
OUR  SPECIAL  INVITATION 
TO  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 
[  SATURDAY 

EVENING  POST 
\  THROUGH  THE  MAIL? 

If  you  haven't,  why  not  send 
.  .your  order  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Dept.  1 84,1,  Independence  Square, 

Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 
We  will  then  enter  a  money-saving 
62-weeks-for-$4-95  subscription 
and  bill  you  later. 
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/  cfow'^  A;now  /low  /'c£  manage 
without  them!  Sheer  Supp-hose 
stockings  are  proportioned  to  fit 

better,  so  they  support  better.  The 
others  just  don't  compare.  That's  why 
I  don't  take  chances.  I  insist  on 
Supp-hose.  My  husband  approves. 
He  likes  the  way  they  look— 

and  their  economy,  too!  ^£ 
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house  an  hour  later.  Margaret  knew  from  his 
air  of  controlled  intensity  that  he  thought  she 
was  going  to  tell  him  she  had  heard  from  Cor- 
nelia and  Philip.  It  came  as  a  surprising  stab 
that  he  was  here  so  promptly  only  because  she 
was  a  link  to  them,  and  indirectly  to  Mrs. 
Foale;  it  undid  all  her  circuitous  plans. 

She  said,  "You  never  knew  Cornelia  or  me, 
did  you?  You  wanted  to  get  into  the  house 
because  of  Mrs.  Foale." 

His  eyebrows  went  up.  "What's  all  this?" 
he  asked. 

"I  saw  you  trying  the  door  that  day." 

"You  did?  Then  you're  remarkably  trust- 
ing," said  Kincaid  with  a  touch  of  mockery. 
"I  could  give  you  a  number  of  good  and 
virtuous  lies  about  why  I  was  trying  the  door, 
but  no,  I  never  knew  you  before — I'd  have 
remembered — and  I've  never  set  eyes  on  your 
sister  Cornelia.  In  a  small  town  newspaper 
files,  school  annuals  and  old  friends  can  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  information.  And  yes,  I  am  in- 
terested in  Mrs.  Foale." 

There  were  a  number  of  dignified  replies  to 
this.  Margaret  said,  "Why?" 

He  seemed  to  turn  something  over  in  his 
mind  before  he  answered.  "For  someone  else, 
who  wonders  why  she  went  abroad  so  sud- 
denly, without  telling  anybody." 

"She  did  tell  someone.  A  woman  named 
Grace,  in  New  York." 

"By  wire."  There  was  a  pause,  in  which 
Margaret  realized  that  as  long  as  a  verifiable 
telephone  number  was  used  it  was  possible  to 
send  a  telegram  in  any  name. 

Kincaid  was  looking  at  her  almost  dreamily. 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  were  going 
abroad — I  mean,  what  personal  preparations 
would  you  make?" 

A  wave  of  irritation,  probably  fever,  swept 
Margaret  from  head  to  toe.  "I  haven't  the 
smallest  idea." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  said  Kincaid  soothingly. 
"You'd  buy  some  new  clothes.  You  might 
have  your  hair  done."  He  gave  her  a  sharp 
glance.  "You  would  certainly  have  the  usual 
vaccination.  Mrs.  Foale  did  none  of  those 
things  here." 

Margaret  didn't  ask  how  he  knew;  his  voice 
was  too  flat  and  certain  for  that.  "But  she 
came  from  the  East — she  might  have  done 
them  there." 

The  clothes,  possibly,  the  visit  to  a  beauty 
salon.  But  the  immunization,  while  her  hus- 
band was  dying?  Hilary's  voice  came  back, 
saying  somberly,  "Maybe  she's  shut  up  some- 
where," and  Margaret  shook  it  off  with 
difficulty. 

"She  is  in  Europe,  she  must  be.  She  sent 
Elizabeth  Honeyman  for  her  mail  and  address 
book." 

"Did  she?" 

Although  he  didn't  move,  he  gave  an  im- 
pression of  having  spun  argumcntatively  on 
her.  Margaret  said,  "All  right,  then,  you  don't 
believe  she's  in  Europe.  Where  do  you  think 
she  is?" 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  windows.  "I 
don't  know." 

Shut  up  somewhere.  Margaret  forced  her 
mind  past  that  and  gazed  steadily  at  Kincaid's 
tall,  uncommunicative  back.  If  he  had  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  finding  out  about  her  past,  he 
certainly  knew  about  her  relationship  with 
Philip.  The  reminder  hardened  her  voice. 
"But  you  think  Philip  may  know." 

Kincaid  said  again,  "I  don't  know,"  but  he 
said  it  late. 

"It's  Philip  you're  after,"  said  Margaret 
persistently.  After,  not  interested  in;  the  choice 
of  words  was  instinctive,  because  in  spite  of 
his  ease  this  man  was  a  hunter. 

"In  a  way,  yes." 

"You  can't  be  after  somebody  in  a  way," 
said  Margaret  irritably.  "You  are  or  you 
aren't." 

The  little  silence  was  taut.  She  realized  w  ith 
a  surprise  that  made  her  flush  that  it  was 
exactly  because  Kincaid  did  know  aboui  her 
past  attachment  to  Philip  that  he  didn't  trust 
her.  Margaret  said  through  stiff  lips,  "You 
can  tell  me.  It  can't  possibly  be  worse  than 
what  I'm  thinking." 

He  turned,  and  at  something  in  her  face  he 
made  up  his  mind.  "I  don't  suppose  Byrne 


told  either  of  you  he  had  been  marrl 
fore."  Byrne:  suddenly  brusque,  impel 
"Twice.  Once  while  he  was  in  college! 
three  years  ago." 

There  was  something  infinitely  cl 
about  his  use  of  the  word  "again."  Ml 
knew  at  once  that  Philip  had  not  divorl 
wives,  but  she  could  only  gaze  at  Kl 
and  wait.  | 

"He  seems  to  be  unlucky.  He  wasl 
widower  both  times,"  said  Kincaid,  still 
almost  casual  voice.  "His  only  conscH 
being  that  both  women  had  a  little  soml 
to  leave  him.  Margaret !  I  knew  I  shouldi  .1 
Margaret!" 

Margaret  hadn't  fainted.  What  had  al  m 
Kincaid  was  a  series  of  raking  chills,iel<l 
the  heels  of  peeling  layers  of  heat.  tha£  I 
her  visibly.  She  said  helplessly,  'Tmjl 
think  I'm  coming  down  with  something! 
felt  his  hand  on  her  forehead,  surpri  I 
gentle. 

"What  doctor  did  you  have  for  Hill 

"Wimple.  But  I  can't  " 

"You've  got  to." 

She  heard  his  voice  at  the  telephone  ;  * 
went  in  search  of  a  sweater.  Hilary's  nl 
and  neglected  voice  said,  "Who's  here?'l 

"Mr.  Kincaid." 

"Will  you  shuffle  my  cards  for  me?"  1 

"Yes.  just  a  minute." 

She  was  so  cold  that  she  couldn't  think  I 
put  the  sweatei  on  and  went  back  to  Hi  I 
room  and  shuffled  the  cards  so  wildlvl 
they  kept  skidding  out  of  her  fingers. 

Hilary  said,  "Can  1  have  some  ginger  I 

"In  a  few  minutes." 

Hilary  began  a  long  complaint  aboul 
crayons,  which  Margaret  closed  the  dool 


Faith  is  to  believe  what  we  do  no*  | 
see,  and  the  reward  of  this  faith  i:  1 
to  see  what  we  believe. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 
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She  did  not  mean  to  be  sharp  with  Hi  ,1 
who  didn't  feel  well  either,  but  the  thougll 
Cornelia  

She  said  to  Kincaid,  in  the  library,  "Vl 
are  we  going  to  do?  Are  you  sure?" 

Foolish,  blindly  hopeful  question,  «| 
her  own  mind  had  been  leading  her  to  I 
this  unthinkable  place  in  time — but  Kitul 
answered  her  soberly. 

"Have  I  proof,  you  mean?  No,  if  I  had,| 
police  could  have  taken  over  long  ago.  fi\ 
is,  Byrne  could  sue  for  false  arrest,  makt 
kinds  of  trouble — and  bide  his  time." 

"And  because  of  that,"  said  Margaret,  i] 
bound  in  her  unnatural  calm,  "we  ha-ve  tc 
Cornelia  " 

"You  said  they  had  a  marked  tour  bi 
and  that  your  sister  wanted  swimming, 
got  a  tour  book  in  the  car;  let's  look  at 

Cornelia  couldn't  come  to  any  harm  is) 
pool;  she  swam  like  a  fish.  But  there  was  I 
car,  thought  Margaret  in  a  rush  of  pail 
there  was  the  very  food  that  Cornelia  ate.  I 

Kincaid  came  in  with  the  tour  book.  Ml 
garet  looked  up  at  him.  "What  happened  I 
the — his  first  two  wives?" 

Kincaid  glanced  away.  "Maybe  nothin  j 
he  said.  "That's  the  trouble.  Maybe  I 
just  gravitates  to  women  who  have  mot 
of  their  own  and  something  wrong  with  the 
The  first  was  a  diabetic  and  died  of  insjJ 
shock.  The  second  had  a  heart  attack— shi 
had  rheumatic  fever  as  a  child  and  wasn't  vt 
strong." 

Cornelia  had  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
nothing  wrong  with  her— except  that  she  » I 
just  over  a  severe  bout  of  what  had  be 
diagnosed,  by  telephone,  as  flu. 

"Here's  Arizona,"  said  Kincaid,  delibi 
ately  brusque  after  a  glance  at  her.  "Now,  tej 
see." 

It  wasn't  quite  the  hopeless  task  it  hi 
seemed  at  lirst.  Margaret  found  the  phot 
graph  of  a  motel  under  palms  in  the  Arizoi 
section,  and  thought  she  remembered  th 
two  of  the  v's  on  that  page  had  been  neartl 
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Sassy  fruit 

full  of  juice  and  life 


The  lemon  is  a  sassy  fruit. 

It  cuts  through  the  richness  of  sweets  and  fats 
and  kisses  bland  foods  into  delights  of  character. 

It's  low  in  sodium,  high  in  potassium,  with  only 
4  measly  calories  per  tablespoonful.  The  peel  is 
loaded  with  volatile  flavor  oils 

The  life  of  the  lemon  makes  delicate  flavors  burst 
into  bloom  and  smooths  off  the  raw  edges  of 
distinctive  but  untamed  ones! 

It  brings  out  the  best  in  foods  of  the  sea,  the  garden, 
the  farm,  and  the  dary. 

It  slices  into  cheerful  golden  wheels  and  wedges 
that  sparkle  with  vitamins  and  flavor. 

Never  let  your  life  grow  stale  for  the  lack  of  fresh 
Sunkist  lemons. 

Next  time  you  shop — bring  some  home.  When  you 
add  a  little  lemon,  you  add  a  lot  to  life. 

Sunkist 

® 

the  way  the  best  lemons  sign  their  name 
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top,  one  close  to  the  bottom.  She  was  right; 
those  three  had  swimming  pools  and  restau- 
rants with  cocktail  lounges.  One  was  in 
Prescott,  two  in  Phoenix. 

Kincaid  bracketed  them  with  a  pencil  and 
produced  a  road  map.  "They  started  south,  so 
chances  are  they  wouldn't  retrace  their  steps 
north.  They'd  probably  keep  going  southwest 
or  west.  Your  sister  wants  a  rest,  and  that 
would  mean  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  miles  a  day— that's  if 
they  kept  moving  and  didn't  settle  down  some- 
where. That  would  bring  them  roughly  " 


Something  about  Margaret's  still  and  total 
silence  made  him  glance  up.  He  slapped  the 
tour  book  shut  and  stood.  "You  ought  to  be 
in  bed,  and  I  ought  to  be  shot.  I'll  telephone 
from  my  place,  and  call  you  as  soon  as  I  find 
out  anything.  I'll  call  you  anyway.  You'd  be 
surprised  at  how  often  people  fall  into  conver- 
sation on  trips,  and  mention  their  plans." 

"Not  people  with  plans  like  Philip's,"  said 
Margaret. 

Kincaid  started  to  speak  and  checked  him- 
self. Then  he  said,  "The  doctor  will  be  here 
before  twelve.  In  the  meantime,  is  there  some- 
one you  could  get  to  come  in  and  help  out  for 
a  while?" 


"No.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  think  so.  If  you  aren't  a 
policeman,"  said  Margaret  over  the  distant 
and  querulous  rise  of  Hilary's  voice,  "how  do 
you  know  all  this?" 

Kincaid's  hand  tightened  on  the  doorknob. 
"Byrne's  second  wife,  Ellen  Morrow,  was  my 
first  cousin.  I  grew  up  with  her."  The  glance 
he  lifted  to  Margaret  was  very  clear  and  ab- 
solutely empty.  "I've  had  my  eye  on  Byrne  for 
quite  a  while." 

What  was  it  that  he  hadn't  said? 

Even  if  she  had  just  entered  the  house  for 
the  first  time  Margaret  could  have  found 
Hilary  simply  by  following  the  thin  curls  of 
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Tried  Blue  Bonnet  yet?  Blue  Bonnet's  got  even-thing 
you've  been  missing  in  margarines  up  to  now.  Prove  it  with 
your  first  pound. 

Look  at  Blue  Bonnet's  rich  color.  Cook  with  Blue 
Bonnet,  and  watch  its  mellow,  golden  goodness  radiate 
deep  into  your  favorite  foods.  Taste  Blue  Bonnet— and  de- 
light in  its  delicate  melt-in-your-mouth  flavor. 

Blue  Bonnet  has  the  true,  subtle  taste  you've  always 
hoped  for  in  a  margarine.  With  Blue  Bonnet,  you  enjoy  a 
smooth,  golden  flavor  that  makes  its  delicious  way  into 
everything  you  spread  it  on,  melt  it  on,  or  cook  it  with. 

'Everything's  Better  With  Blue  Bonnet  On  It ! 
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colored  wax  out  of  the  living  room  and  dov 
the  hall.  Hilary  had  been  out  of  her  room  ai; 
listening,  but  when  Margaret  opened  her  do 
she  lay  in  her  bed  like  something  carved  or 
tomb.  She  was,  plainly,  rising  above  the  bl 
zard  of  bright  waxy  scrolls  that  covered  r! 
bedspread,  the  visible  part  of  her  sheets,  ti 
floor. 

Laboriously,  Margaret's  mind  informed  \\ 
that  when  she  had  closed  the  door  earl 
Hilary  had  been  complaining  that  her  crayc 
were  all  blunted.  She  had  found  a  pei) 
sharpener,  and  this  was  the  result. 

Hilary  opened  her  mouth.  Margaret  si,| 
wearily,  "Would  you  like  some  ginger  i 
now?" 

Going  back  to  the  kitchen,  she  could  q 
have  cared  if  Hilary  had  laid  a  wall-to-w| 
carpet  of  crayon  shavings;  thinking  ab<| 
Hilary  at  all  was  a  defense  her  mind  had^ui 
up.  If  she  thought  enough  about  Hilary  < 
would  not  be  able  to  think  about  Cornell 
alone  w  ith  Philip  on  some  unwitnessing  stre 
of  desert  road  

And  that  was  what  Kincaid  hadn't  sa| 
hadn't  thought  she  could  stand.  Cornelia  v 
safe  while  she  was  alone  with  Philip,  sira  j 


CURLED-UP 
THINGS 

By  LOUISE  GUYOL  OWEN 

Oh,  how  they  move  the  heart,  tht 

curled-up  things, 
Each  one  a  miracle,  infinite  and  ( 

compact ! 
The  small  blue  egg  that  holds, 

complete,  intact, 
A  robin,  feet  and  feathers,  song 

and  wings; 


Tightly-wound  ferns  with  green 

Ionic  caps; 
Babies,  unborn,  newborn,  curved 

halfway  round 
Like  commas,  sleeping;  and  the  I 

bony  apse 
\\  herein  the  convoluted  brain  is 

bound, 

\\  ithin  whose  intricate  delicate 

whorls  are  curled 
Seed,  fern  and  star;  and  babe, 

and  self,  and  world. 


because  Philip  was  too  clever  to  risk  any 
investigation.  Whatever  happened  would 
pen  under  the  eyes  of  simon-pure  witn 
who  could  testify  to  a  tragic  accident. 

How  unbelievable  it  always  looked  in 
newspapers,  the  chronicling  of  a  fifth  wife 
tenth  husband  exhumed  on  somebody' 
long-last  suspicions.  How,  you  wondered 
the  opposite  partner  got  away  with  it  all  l 
years,  why  had  no  one  ever  questioned 
rapid  matrimonial  turnover  before? 

But  no  one  had,  and  the  record  was  thi 
prove  it. 

Hilary  said  with  interest,  "You're  shal 
"I'm  cold,"  said  Margaret  out  of  her  pi 

ing  throat,  "and  the  doctor  is  coming  a] 

you're  all  right  I  think  I'll  lie  down  for 

minutes." 
"If  you  get  sick,"  said  Hilary  pracii 

and  offendedly,  "who's  going  to  take  ca 


Dr.  Wimple  arrived  at  shortly  after  W 
He  took  Margaret's  temperature,  looked  < 
her  throat  and  into  her  ears,  listened  t< 
lungs,  counted  her  pulse  twice.  By  pers> 
questioning,  Margaret  found  that  her  ter, 
ature  was  almost  103°,  her  right  tonsil 
badly  infected,  there  was  congestion  ii 
lungs,  her  pulse  was  fast. 

He  asked  if  she  tolerated  penicillin  ' 
gave  her  a  shot.  He  said  that  she  would 
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:o  go  to  bed  at  once,  wrote  out  a  prescrip- 
ion  that  he  would  have  delivered,  and  then 
;xamined  Hilary.  "Now,  can  you  find  some- 
me  to  come  in?  Otherwise  I'd  advise  the 
lospital." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Margaret  found 
he  thought  of  a  hospital  appealing.  But  she 
vould  be  shut  away  from  even  indirect  con- 
act  with  Cornelia.  "I  have  someone  I  can 
all,"  she  said,  "and  she  can  take  care  of  both 
)f  us." 

Wimple  put  things  back  in  his  bag.  As  he 
itraightened,  a  piece  of  paper  floated  to  the 
loor,  and  he  picked  it  up,  glanced  at  it,  and 
eturned  it  to  Hilary.  "You're  quite  an  artist, 
iren't  you?" 

^"That's  Mrs.  Foale,"  said  Hilary,-  divided 
between  pride  and  invalidism.  Margaret  and 
he  doctor,  equally  taken  aback,  gazed  at  a 
)urple  outline  of  face,  one  sharp-lashed  blue 
•ye  lower  than  the  other,  a  scribble  of  black 
>angs,  a  crude  red  smile. 

"Very  nice,"  said  Dr.  Wimple,  recovering 
irst,  and  then  to  Margaret,  as  he  eased  him- 
elf  into  the  living  room,  "An  imaginative 
hild,  isn't  she?" 

"Very."  Athough  she  wasn't,  really.  "Thank 
ou,  doctor." 

'Had  any  more  trouble  with  your  visitor  of 
le  other  night?" 

Why  did  he  ask  that  just  now?  "No.  I'm 
Lire  he  was  quite  harmless  anyway,"  said 
largaret,  meeting  his  gaze  steadily. 

"1  did  the  autopsy  on  a  hit-and-run  victim 
n  this  street  that  night,"  said  Dr.  Wimple, 
and  took  a  bullet  out  of  him.  Garcia,  his 
ame  was.  But  of  course  the  man  you  saw 
ould  have  told  you  if  he'd  been  shot.  He'd 
prtainly  have  been  looking  for  help." 
i  He  could  not  have  seen  the  bloodied  flag- 
ones  in  the  dark ;  he  couldn't  know.  This  was 
le  tiniest  portion  of  what  she  could  expect  if 
le  told  the  police  about  Julio  Garcia's  last 
jsit,  because  although  she  had  neither  gun 
pr  car  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
jjat  she  hadn't  known  he  was  hurt,  impossible 

understand  the  panic  that  had  driven  her  to 

lish  the  stones  of  the  porch. 


To  explain  that,  she  would  have  to  explain 
about  Philip  and  Cornelia  and  herself  and 
Mrs.  Foale — without  a  scrap  of  proof.  They 
would  almost  certainly  detain  her  for  ques- 
tioning, and  she  would  be  out  of  touch  with 
Cornelia  at  this  time  that  mattered  most. 

"I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  the  same 
man,"  said  Margaret.  "At  least,  I  certainly 
hope  " 

She  gave  the  doctor  an  imploring  look,  to 
which  he  rose.  "It's  very  unlikely.  With  that 
loss  of  blood,  you'd  have  known.  I'd  like  you 
to  call  me  on  Wednesday,  and  I'd  keep  the 
child  in  bed  too." 

Margaret  called  Lena  and  then  went  fugi- 
tively  to  bed.  She  shivered  for  some  time  under 
the  blankets,  fighting  drowsiness  because 
Hilary  was  in  bed  across  the  hall  and  Kincaid 
might  call  with  news  at  any  minute.  And  the 
prescription  would  be  coming  from  the  drug- 
store. 


Ac 


LCtive  consciousness  came  and  went  like 
waves  on  a  beach.  Cornelia  was  with  Philip, 
lulled,  unsuspecting.  Mrs.  Foale  had  trusted 
Philip  so  little  that  she  had  secreted  small 
evidences  of  his  connection  with  her  and  with 
this  house.  How  furious  Philip  would  be.  Mrs. 
Foale  had  not  been  part  of  the  marriage  pat- 
tern; that  was  why  she  had  got  away.  Every- 
thing about  her  departure  spoke  of  flight.  But 
how  very  odd,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
she  would  have  rented  the  house  to  Philip  and 
his  bride. 

Have  to  get  up,  thought  Margaret.  Have  to 
be  alert  for  a  telephone  call  from  Jerome 
Kincaid,  look  after  Hilary.  She  would  have  to 
shake  off  this  dangerous  somnolence,  almost 
trancelike,  which  was  holding  the  beat  of  fear 
and  immediacy  just  under  the  surface.  When 
her  eyelids  lifted  again  the  shadows  in  the 
room  had  deepened  and  Lena  was  in  the 
doorway,  saying  shyly,  "I'm  sorry  to  wake 
you,  ma'am,  but  the  man  from  the  drugstore 
is  here  and  there's  a  lady  " 

The  drugstore  delivery  was  her  prescription. 
The  lady,  looking  austerely  aloof,  was  Eliza- 
beth Honeyman. 


She  said  stiffly  as  Margaret  closed  the  front 
door,  "I'm  terribly  sorry,  I  didn't  realize  you 
were  ill." 

From  her  tone  and  her  elevated  brows,  she 
might  have  been  saying  "tipsy."  Margaret  was 
surprised  at  the  depth  of  her  sudden  clear  dis- 
like of  the  slender  erectness,  the  small  bitter- 
bright  mouth  in  the  lace-netted  face,  the  eye- 
lids wearied  at  a  lifetime  of  contemplating 
inferior  things  and  people.  She  said  as  civilly 
as  she  could,  "Well,  yes,  I've  had  the  doctor. 
If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  think  I'd  better  start  this 
stuff." 

The  capsules  looked  like  Cornelia's  except 
that  they  were  blue  and  white  instead  of  blue 
and  yellow.  Margaret  swallowed  one,  winc- 
ingly,  and  went  back  to  the  living  room  in 
time.to  find  Miss  Honeyman  straightening  a 
small  mirror  beside  the  front  door.  Would  she 
run  a  gloved  finger  over  the  tables  next? 

But  she  didn't;  she  said  with  a  tolerant  air, 
"I  came  because — but  I  think  it  had  better 
wait,  as  you  aren't  feeling  well." 

There  were  any  number  of  barbs  on  this. 
"Not  at  all.  What  is  it?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's" — Miss  Honeyman 
tilted  her  head  with  a  deprecating  smile — "the 
yard.  Papers.  Old  leaves.  I  don't  imagine  your 
sister  had  time  to  engage  a  yardman.  Hadley 
and  Christina  always  had  a  yardman,  and  I 
thought  if  I  gave  you  his  name  — 

Margaret  quelled  her  instant  and  fiery  rage, 
because  after  a  small  pause  Miss  Honeyman 

was   saying  "          Julio   Garcia.   One  of 

Hadley's  projects.  Hadley  always  felt  that 
steady  work  and  responsibility  would  redeem 
the  very  worst  character.  I  saw  Julio  a  few  days 
ago,  and  asked  him  to  come  around.  Did  he?" 

Keep  very  still,  very  steady;  this  woman's 
eyes  were  sharp.  "A  man  came  to  wind  the 
clock.  He  seemed  to  know  the  house,  so  I 
imagine  it  was  Mr.  Garcia." 

"Oh,  dear.  He  didn't  come  back  again, 
about  the  yard?" 

This  was  much  more  than  casual,  even  for  a 
woman  of  Miss  Honeyman's  insolence;  there 
was  a  point  to  it,  if  only  Margaret's  throat, 
pulsing  painfully,  would  allow  her  to  grasp  it. 


She  took  refuge  in  a  Hilarylike  maneuver, 
saying  to  Lena  as  the  girl  slipped  into  the  hall, 
"Has  a  man  come  here,  asking  about  yard 
work?" 

Lena  said  no  in  her  soft  anxious  voice,  and 
Miss  Honeyman  frowned.  "How  very  odd.  1 
don't  suppose  you  have  his  address?  Isabel 
must  have  it  jotted  down  somewhere." 

"I  haven't  seen  it.  In  any  case,  I  imagine  my 
sister  and  her  husband  would  prefer  to  make 
any  such  arrangement  themselves." 

She  said  it  with  the  other  woman's  own 
deprecating  smile,  and  got  a  small  raspberry 
twitch  in  return.  "Oh,  of  course.  Possibly  your 
sister  knows  of  someone  and  simply  hasn't 
got  around  to  having  him  come." 

Margaret's  anger  slipped  its  leash.  "Pos- 
sibly, but  I  don't  know.  In  the  East  we  rather 
like  old  gum  wrappers  and  dead  leaves.  We 
think  it  makes  a  place  look  lived  on.  And 
now  I'm  supposed  to  be  in  bed,  so  if  you'll 

excuse  me  " 

The  front  door  closed  behind  Miss  Honey- 
man, but  there  was  no  corroborating  slam 
from  the  door  of  her  smart  little  foreign  car. 
Was  she  prowling  around  the  grounds  seeking 
further  indictment  in  broken  twigs  and  leaf- 
tangled  iris?  No,  because  she  hadn't  come 
here  for  that  in  the  first  place.  She  had  come 
to  find  Julio  Garcia,  because  she  had  not  seen 
the  small  newspaper  mention  of  his  death,  or 
she  had  come  to  find  out  how  much  Margaret 
knew  about  him.  The  state  of  the  grounds  had 
been  a  pretext,  just  as  the  cookbook  had  been 
in  the  beginning. 

Margaret,  standing  at  a  living-room  window, 
watched  an  erect  tweedy  figure  pass  the  end 
of  the  adobe  wall  and  disappear  from  view. 
Miss  Honeyman  was  walking  today. 

Why  didn't  Kincaid  call,  to  say  that  he  had 
found  Cornelia  and  Philip,  or  that  he  hadn't 

found  them,  or  that  

No.  She  would  not  think  about  that,  not 
yet.  She  didn't  have  to  because  while  she  was 
staring  frantically  at  the  telephone  it  rang. 

Cornelia  and  Philip  had  spent  last  night  at 
the  Golden  Drifts  Motel  in  Hawks,  Arizona. 
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It  was  the  manager's  impression  that  they 
meant  to  go  on  to  Stagerock;  he  had  recom- 
mended the  Alvarado  there.  "They  aren't  at  the 
Alvarado  yet.  I  checked.  I'll  try  again  in  about 
an  hour,  but  I  thought  I'd  let  you  know." 

"Cornelia  wasn't  sick?" 

"He'd  have  said  if  she  was,"  Kincaid  told 
her.  "I  told  him  I  was  her  brother-in-law. 
How  do  you  feel?" 

"Awful." 

"Is  your  girl  going  to  stay?" 
"Until  Hilary's  had  her  dinner,  anyway." 
"Get  her  to  stay  all  night,"  said  Kincaid. 
"I  will  if  I  can."  Because  she  wanted  to 
know,  but  even  more  because  she  hated  to 


relinquish  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Margaret 
said,  "Did  you  send  Elizabeth  Honeyman  for 
Mrs.  Foale's  address  book?" 

After  a  tiny  pause  Kincaid  said  dryly, 
"Nobody  sends  Elizabeth  Honeyman  any- 
where. My  guess  about  her  is  that  she  thought 
she  might  be  the  next  Mrs.  Foale  after  Chris- 
tina died.  Now,  with  one  thing  and  another, 
including  my  interest  in  the  activities  of  Philip 
Byrne  and  the  present  Mrs.  Foale.  Elizabeth 
Honeyman  hopes  she's  onto  something.  She's 
looking  for  proof  of  what  she  hopes." 

The  woman  had  said,  "I  know  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me,  Hadley  wouldn't  have 
known  where  to  turn." 


What  a  shock,  after  all  her  attentions  and 
solicitude,  her  expectancy  of  being  mistress  of 
a  house  she  loved,  to  find  that  Hadley  had 
been  married  in  the  East  to  a  woman  so  much 
younger  than  she,  and  a  woman  he  hardly 
knew  at  that.  No  wonder  that,  fresh  from 
finding  out  that  Kincaid  was  interested  in  the 
widowed  Isabel  and  her  mysterious  "cousin," 
she  had  come  to  the  house  to  grasp  whatever 
correspondence  might  be  there. 

Margaret  grew  suddenly  aware  of  an  odd 
airiness  on  the  line,  like  a  hole  in  an  otherwise 
solid  pipe.  She  said  rapidly,  "Call  me,  will 
you,  Jerome?"  replaced  the  receiver  and  went 
silently  back  through  the  house. 
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Hilary,  trapped,  was  on  top  of  her  bed  try- 
ing to  thrust  her  feet  into  a  wall  of  sheet.  She 
said  hastily  as  Margaret  came  in,  "I  have  to 
go  to  the  bathroom  sometimes.'''' 

"Hilary  "  She  was  suddenly  too  spent 

and  too  sore  to  want  to  go  on,  but  she  did. 
"You  must  not  listen  on  telephone  exten- 
sions, ever.  That's  eavesdropping." 

Hilary's  brow  darkened.  "I  thought  if  you 
were  sick  you  wouldn't  want  to  be  bothered 
so  I  was  going  to  say  you  were  out." 

"But  then  when  "  It  wasn't  worth  it, 

not  with  Hilary.  "Is  there  anything  you'd  like 
before  1  lie  down  for  a  while?" 

"Lena's  here,"  said  Hilary  contentedly.  "Do 
you  really  think  Cornelia's  sick  again?" 

In  some  way  the  question  completely  undid 
Margaret,  or  perhaps  the  full  realization  of 
Cornelia's  situation  hadn't  penetrated  before. 
She  said  with  unaccustomed  gentleness,  "No., 
She's  fine.  She'll  be  .  .  .  home  soon,"  and  es^ 
caped  before  Hilary  could  see  her  cry. 


Te; 


ears  were  nonsense,  and  she  blew  her  nose 
fiercely  and  huddled  under  her  coverlet  again. 
How  could  she  help  Cornelia?  Even  if  she  and 
Hilary  were  not  sick,  she  had  no  car  and  only 
limited  funds.  Given  both,  she  was  still  lost 
in  this  strange,  vast  Southwest.  And  how 
could  she  ask  the  police  to  locate  Cornelia 
and  Philip  when  she  had  no  proof  to  validate 
the  explanation  she  would  have  to  make? 

But  if  Cornelia  died,  she  would  always  won- 
der what  it  was  that  she  had  left  undone. 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  Lena  apologeti- 
cally. "I  brought  the  newspaper,  and  I  have  to 
go  now." 

The  high  windows  behind  the  dimity  cur- 
tains were  almost  dark.  Margaret  struggled 
awake  and  said.  "Lena,  you  couldn't  possibly 
stay  tonight  ?  Just  so  there'd  be  someone  here?" 

Lena  was  sorry,  but  she  was  taking  care  of 
her  sister's  children  while  her  sister  was  in 
Juarez. 

The  darkening  windows  should  not  have 
struck  Margaret  with  such  dread.  "Is  there 
someone  else  you  know  of,  who  might  come 
in  just  for  the  night?" 

Lena  thought,  and  shook  her  small  neat 
head  regretfully.  She  said  she  had  given  Hilary 
her  dinner;  would  Margaret  like  something 
before  she  left? 

Margaret  said  she  would  get  something 
later,  and  went  with  Lena  to  the  door. 

She  hadn't  realized,  until  the  house  closed 
silently  in  around  her  and  Hilary,  how  com- 
forting the  girl's  presence  had  been.  Feeling 
as  vulnerable  on  all  sides  as  on  the  night  Julio 
Garcia  had  gone  weaving  off  into  the  dark, 
Margaret  switched  on  lamps,  took  another  of 
her  capsules  and  settled  down  to  wait. 

Even  with  her  whole  being  concentrated  on 
the  telephone  she  made  herself  comb  the  news- 
paper for  any  mention  of  Garcia.  There  was 
none.  He  had  apparently  been  in  trouble 
locally  before,  and  certainly  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  house  he  had  been  drinking 
heavily.  His  wavy  stance,  his  shiny  eyes  and 
heavy  breathing,  his  slurry  words:  "Missa 
Foale  " 

Mrs.  Foale?  Or  Mr.  Foale,  the  only  desig- 
nation he  could  find  for  Philip? 

The  telephone  rang. 

Cornelia  and  Philip  had  registered  at  the 
Alvarado  less  than  an  hour  ago  and  had  in- 
quired about  places  to  go  for  dinner.  Kincaid 
had  not  left  a  message;  instead,  he  had  got  a 
list  of  dining  places  from  the  desk  man.  Stage- 
rock  wasn't  large,  and  the  list  was  short.  He 
was  about  to  start  calling,  but  had  wanted  to 
let  Margaret  know. 

She  felt  spineless  and  lightheaded  with  relief 
and  she  wondered  briefly  if  she  had  been  going 
mad  for  the  past  few  days.  It  was  not  until 
Kincaid's  voice  was  gone  and  the  personality 
of  the  house  closed  about  her  again  that  she 
realized  nothing  had  really  changed. 

Philip  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  lo-, 
cated.  He  didn't  know  about  the  snapshot  of 
himself  on  the  porch  of  this  house,  or  the} 
laboratory  numberCornclia  had  written  down, 
or  Hilary's  untiring  detective  work.  He  was 
probably  unaware  of  Kincaid's  existence 
Until  Kincaid  got  him  on  the  telephone  anc 
warned  him  that  he  was  being  watched  thi: 
time,  he  would  be  proceeding  according  •<[ 
plan. 
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At  once  miles  away  and  directly  in  Mar- 
garet's ear,  Hilary  had  begun  to  shriek. 

"There  couldn't  have  been  a  man."  re- 
peated Margaret,  in  command  of  herself  again 
five  minutes  later.  "Hilary,  your  windows  are 
too  high  for  anyone  to  look  in.  You  saw  a  re- 
flection, that's  all." 

Hilary  gave  her  a  look  of  scarlet  and  bel- 
ligerent contempt.  "People  can  stand  on 
things  fo  look  in  windows,  and  the  light  was 
out." 

Margaret  could  well  believe  it.  The  crash 
following  Hilary's  outcry  had  been  her  bed 
tray,  and  the  floor  was  sprinkled  with  shat- 
:ered  china,  a  rich  deposit  of  gelatin  dessert 
and  a  slippery  trail  of  asparagus.  It  seemed 
mpossible  that  she  would  ever  be  capable  of 
cleaning  all  that  up.  "And  what  was  your  light 
ioing  out?" 

j  There  was  a  bird  in  the  pear  tree,  Hilary 
[aid,  and  it  kept  squawking.  She  had  turned 

pfF  her  light  and  got  the  flashlight  

j  "What  flashlight?" 

1  "I  found  it,"  Hilary  said — and  she  had 
ried  to  hypnotize  the  bird  into  silence  by 
jiming  the  beam  up  into  the  tree.  She  had 
popped  the  flashlight,  and  it  went  out  when 
jt  hit  the  ground.  She  was  starting  back  to 
jurn  on  her  light  again  when  a  sound  made 
,  er  look  at  the  window,  and  there  he  was.  Not 
111  of  him,  just  his  eyes  under  his  big  hat. 
i  Margaret's  stomach  dropped  briefly.  She 
lad  to  remind  herself  that  Julio  Garcia  was 
jead,  that  this  was  a  country  of  big  hats,  that 
i'orkmen  often  walked  through  the  held  be- 
ind  the  house. 

'  She  opened  the  window,  feeling  the  night 
'ir  like  ice  on  her  hot  body;  unhooked  the 
:reen;  leaned  over  to  look  out.  There  was 
othing  under  the  pear  tree  but  leaves  and, 
fif  to  the  left,  something  pale  and  square.  A 
lock  of  some  kind,  a  concrete  building  block? 
le  had  seen  some  once  in  the  angle  of  the 
ouse.  but  not  this  near  the  window. 
1  "I  told  you,"  said  Hilary  peevishly  as  Mar- 
siret  stepped  back  into  the  lighted  safety  of 
e  room  and  locked  the  window.  "Are  you 
ling  to  call  the  police?" 


What  would  she  say  to  the  police?  "A  man 
looked  in  the  window."  No,  she  hadn't  seen 
him  herself,  a  little  girl  had.  If  they  came  at  all, 
which  was  doubtful,  they  would  make  a  per- 
functory tour  of  the  grounds,  and  certainly 
whoever  it  was  had  long  since  fled. 

"No,"  said  Margaret,  and  Hilary  gave  her  a 
look  of  indignation. 

"Somebody  could  kidnap  me  for  all  you 
care." 

Margaret  had  to  stifle  an  impulse  to  un- 
strung laughter  at  the  thought  of  anyone  ca- 
pable of  such  folly,  but  she  recognized  it  as 
not"  a'musement  but  a  trembling  approach 
to  hysteria.  Someone  had  come  quietly  up  to 
the  house  in  darkness,  had  moved  one  of  the 
heavy  blocks  into  place  in  order  to  look  over 
the  sill — had  taken  the  time,  even  warned 
by.  Hilary's  electrifying  outcry,  to  move  the 
block  away  again. 

In' the  kitchen,  assembling  cleaning  things, 
she  went  on  impulse  into  the  pantry  and 
called  Jerome  Kincaid  at  the  Paraguero.  His 
line  was  busy  and  she  returned  to  Hilary's 
room  and  the  staggering  business  of  cleaning 
up  the  floor.  Hilary  said  defensively,  "Those 
Dlates  were  chipped  anyway." 

Plates?  Oh,  yes,  Cornelia's  conscientious 
list  of  damages,  laughable  now.  Mrs.  Foale 
was  not  coming  back  to  count  her  dishes  and 
glasses,  thought  Margaret  in  a  soft  cold 
whisper  to  herself.  Mrs.  Foale  was  not  coming 
back  at  all,  because  she  had  never  been  away. 

Mrs.  Foale  was  dead. 

Hilary  had  sensed  it;  Jerome  Kincaid,  sus- 
pecting it.  had  emerged  from  that  trip  to  the 
storage  room  with  an  unseeing  gaze.  Mar- 
garet had  kept  it  at  bay  by  a  series  of  subcon- 
scious stratagems.  Only  Elizabeth  Honeyman, 
as  delicate  and  malicious  as  a  wasp,  was  still 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  already 
destroyed.  The  taking  of  the  useless  letter  and 
the  address  book,  the  hope  for  damaging 
gossip  from  Julio  Garcia  — 

The  bedspread  under  Margaret's  hot  dry 
palms  was  suddenly  another  bedspread,  a 
huddle  of  plaid  on  the  cold  cement  floor  of  the 
storage  room  in  the  cellar.  But  even  in  that 


icy  air  it  could  not  be  A  revulsion  of  heat 

mounted  to  her  throat,  and  although  she  had 
only  tea  to  lose  she  reached  Hilary's  bathroom 
barely  in  time.  Her  stomach  was  still  retch- 
ing when  the  telephone  rang. 

She  was  so  braced  for  Kincaid's  voice  that 
she  did  not,  for  a  second,  recognize  Cornelia's. 

"Margaret?  I'm  in  Arizona.  How  is  every- 
thing there?" 

"Oh,  thank  God.  I've  been  trying  ev  " 

No;  check  herself,  at  once;  go  at  it  calmly  or 
Cornelia  would  think  she  was  mad.  "You've 
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got  to  come  home  right  away.  Hilary's  sick 
and  so  am  I.  Is  Philip  there?" 

"I'D  come  home  as  soon  as  I  can,"  said  Cor- 
nelia's cool  dry  voice.  "Philip's  dead." 

She  might  have  been  saying,  "Philip's  in  the 
shower."  In  answer  to  Margaret's  stunned 
"  What  ?"  she  repeated,  "Philip's  dead." 

The  wires  hummed  blankly,  airily.  Fever  or 
not,  thought  Margaret  wildly,  she  was  quite 
rational,  and  Cornelia  had  just  said  that 
Philip  was  dead.  Her  tongue  finally  got  itself 
untied,  and  said,  "How — what  happened?" 

"The  pool.  We  were  going  out  to  dinner, 
but  we  had  trouble  with  the  car  and  it  was 
awfully  hot  and  Philip  wanted  a  swim,  so  we 
went  back  to  the  motel.  We  had  cocktails  be- 
side the  pool,  and  Philip  drank  his  too  fast.  It 
must  have  been  that,  because  when  he  was  at 
the  deep  end  he  got  a  cramp.  I  tried,"  said 
Cornelia  in  a  curiously  detached  way,  "but  I 
couldn't  get  to  him." 

Margaret  closed  her  eyes  hard  on  the  vision 
of  Cornelia's  strong,  effortless,  swimming- 


meet  stroke.  She  said  automatically,  "Where 
are  you  now?" 

"At  the  Alvarado,  waiting — there  seem  to 
be  a  lot  of  technicalities,"  said  Cornelia.  Her 
voice  shook  for  just  an  instant.  "But  every- 
body's been  very  kind." 

There  was  someone  official  with  her,  Mar- 
garet could  tell  from  her  voice;  police  per- 
haps, or  someone  connected  with  the  motel. 

Numbly  she  heard  Cornelia  say,  "I  suppose 
it  doesn't  seem  quite  real  yet.  Your  friend  Mr. 
Kincaid  is  coming.  I  told  him  I'd  call  you.  Oh, 
and  Margaret  " 

This  was  important. 

"Take  care  of  things  in  the  house,  will  you? 
Philip  left  some  awfully  important  envelopes 
in  our  room,  and  of  course  I'll  have  to  see  what 
to  do  about  everything." 

The  capsule  in  the  envelope.  Margaret  did 
not  dare  say,  "I've  got  it,  it's  safe,"  or  even, 
"Be  careful,"  because  it  was  possible  that 
someone  was  listening  at  Cornelia's  end — and 
did  she  imagine  a  very  faint  close  breathiness 
on  the  line,  as  though  Hilary  were  at  the  bed- 
room extension  again?  She  said  as  steadily  as 
she  could,  "Don't  worry,  I'll  take  care  of  ev- 
erything here,"  and  miles  away  in  another 
state  Cornelia  said  good-by  and  the  receiver 
went  down. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  house  should 
be  so  quiet  and  unchanged,  the  dining  room 
full  of  light  and  shadow,  the  living  room  a  tun- 
nel of  gold  and  dark.  The  beaded  peacocks  on 
the  mantel,  the  sea  gulls  glimmering  in  two 
arcs  of  crystal  on  the  desk,  did  not  know  or 
care  that  Philip  was  dead. 

He  had  drunk  a  cocktail  (Cornelia's? 
Drugged?)  "too  fast"  in  the  heavy  desert  heat 
and  then  he  had  been  seized  by  a  cramp  in  the 
pool.  He  must  have  intended  Cornelia  to 
drown — and  what  a  daring,  disarmingly  bold 
plan  that  had  been.  It  would  certainly  be 
brought  out  that  she  had  been  a  strong  swim- 
mer, and  what  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
have  chosen  that  method,  particularly  when, 
alone  with  her  in  a  car  for  days,  he  had  had 
countless  opportunities?  And  he  must  have 
covered  himself  in  the  event  of  an  autopsy.  His 


fou  never  had  it  so  gold . . . 
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job  gave  him  access  to  all  kinds  of  experi- 
mental drugs. 

Gaze  deliberately  focused  on  near  objects, 
one  at  a  time  as  she  passed  them,  Margaret 
walked  into  the  hall,  opened  Hilary's  door 
with  a  silent  swiftness. 

Hilary  was  shamming  sleep.  Dreadfully, 
wooden  little  Mrs.  Foale  reposed  on  the  pillow 
beside  her  head.  The  painted  face  could  not 
be  said  to  sleep,  because  the  crude  long-oval 
eyes,  one  lower  than  the  other,  stared  emptily 
up  into  the  dark;  the  primitive  mouth  seemed 
stretched,  in  this  dim  light,  into  the  grimace 
usually  connected  with  death  by  strychnine. 

Margaret  closed  the  door  with  a  sense  of 
quiet  horror,  put  her  hands  briefly  and  cool- 
ingly  against  her  feverish  face,  and  went  into 
her  own  room. 

How  was  it  that  the  very  air  testified  to  re- 
cent tenancy?  Was  there  an  actual  if  tiny  stir 
left,  or  simply  an  imprint  of  curiosity,  of  alien 
feet  on  the  rugs,  an  alien  stare? 

Margaret  did  not  at  the  moment  care.  She 
was  possessed  by  two  immediacies:  to  make 
sure  that  Hilary,  listening  on  the  extension, 
had  "not  looked  around  for  envelopes  to  in- 
spect and  perhaps  pocket;  after  that  to  put  her 
sick  aching  body  to  bed  and  plunge  the  mem- 
ory of  Cornelia's  voice,  clear,  deliberate,  leav- 
ing so  many  things  unsaid,  into  forgetting 
sleep. 

She  moved  toward  the  bed  lamp,  and 
stopped  in  her  tracks.  That  was  not  the  fa- 
miliar shadow  of  the  stand  lamp  in  the  far 
corner.  It  was  a  figure,  a  woman,  very  still, 
waiting  to  see  what  Margaret  would  do.  There 
was  a  bulk  of  skirt,  and  some  sort  of  head 
scarf.  A  very  faint  crisp  scent,  not  noticeable 
except  to  newly— sharply— edged  nerves,  was 
on  the  air. 

Margaret  had  checked  herself  for  only  a 
brief  second  that  sounded  in  her  own  head 
like  a  clash  of  cymbals.  Plummet  into  the 
bathroom  and  lock  the  door?  No,  there  was 
Hilary.  Rub  her  eyes  as  though  she  were  blind 
and  inattentive  with  sleep,  saunter  toward  the 
bed  and  the  telephone  extension  on  the  table 
there.  Start  unbuttoning  her  sweater  oblivi- 
ously, and  then  snatch  up  the  receiver,  because 
danger  hung  far  heavier  on  the  air  than  scent. 

Above  all,  seem  not  to  know  who  must  be 
standing  there,  shorn  of  her  wasplike  slender- 
ness  and  delicacy,  become  suddenly  a  blunt 
instrument,  forgetting  the  scent  that  was  as 
habitual  as  her  tweeds  and  her  pride.  Mar- 
garet moved,  one  foot  after  another.  She 
hadn't  stared  at  the  corner;  she  had  known  in 
an  immeasurably  small  flicker  of  time.  She 
undid  the  bottom  button  of  her  sweater  and 
then  the  next,  and  all  the  time,  idly,  chest 
burstingly  tight,  she  was  getting  closer  to  the 
telephone.  Almost  beside  it,  she  bent  and 
turned  back  the  bedspread.  Her  hand  flashed 
out,  and  the  shadow  in  the  corner  said  softly 
and  sharply : 

"Don't  touch  that!" 

Margaret  dropped  her  hand  at  once.  Better 
women  might  have  seized  handset  and  all  and 
dropped  down  behind  the  shelter  of  the  bed, 
or  sprung  across  the  room  in  a  diving  tackle. 
Her  own  reaction  was  an  instant  and  paralyzed 
obedience,  because  this  woman's  driving  pur- 
pose was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

"There's  an  envelope,"  said  the  carefully 
masqueraded  voice.  "Give  it  to  me,  please." 


Ht 


ow  meticulous  she  was,  even  in  this  ex- 
tremity—and if  Margaret  turned  over  the  cap- 
sule Cornelia  had  hidden  under  her  mattress, 
there  went  Cornelia's  plea  of  self-defense  if 
there  should  be  police  questions  about  Philip's 
death.  There  went  Cornelia.  Fever  gave  Mar- 
garet a  clarity  she  could  not  have  achieved 
under  other  circumstances.  She  said,  "I  don't 
know  who  you  are  or  what  you  want,  and  the 
only  envelope  I've  seen  is  in" — she  nodded  in 
half-darkness— "the  top  drawer  of  that  bureau 
beside  you.  I  can  only  warn  you  that  there's 
no  money  here." 

If  she  would  turn  her  back,  for  just  an  in- 
stant— but  she  did  not.  Her  voice  said  out  of 
shadows,  "You  get  it  for  me,  and  I'll  tell  you 
if  it's  what  1  want.  Be  very  quiet,  because  we 
don't  want  to  \vake  the  child." 

Carefully,  Margaret  moved  around  the  bed 
and  across  to  the  bureau.  In  the  darkness  she 
hadn't  seen  a  gun  or  any  other  weapon,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  one.  She  said  as  she 


pulled  open  the  top  drawer  of  the  bureau,  "I 
can't  see  very  well,  you  know,"  and  a  flashlight 
beam  came  on  instantly.  The  piled  and  slip- 
ping wedding  photographs  turned  to  sheets  of 
blind  gold  as  she  toppled  them,  pretending  to 
grope  beneath.  What  now,  what  further  de- 
lay   

She  whirled,  saying  frantically,  "It  was, 
there,  I  put  it  there,"  and  the  suddenness  of| 
her  movement  shot  the  flashlight  beam  up  and: 
a  little  back. 

Furious  gold-carved  face  inside  a  loose  and> 
shielding  scarf,  pale  eyes  icy  under  bleachedi 
but  still  perfectly  arched  brows — not  Miss. 
Honeyman  at  all.  The  flashlight  snapped  off, 
and  Margaret  could  almost  have  cried  out; 
with  a  childish  horror  of  being  left  in  the  half- 
dark  with  Mrs.  Foale. 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Foale.  Without  a 
pretense  at  Elizabeth  Honeyman's  arrogant, 
voice,  her  own  was  hard  and  flat  and  rathja; 
high.  "The  medicine.  Philip  called  and  told 
me  she  had  hidden  some  here  in  the  house."  j 

Margaret  couldn't  move,  couldn't  speak.' 
The  transition  frdm  Mrs.  Foale  dead  in  thcj 
storage  room,  another  of  Philip's  victims,  tc 
this  woman  who  gave  an  expression  of  springs 
ing  at  her  although  she  stood  statue-still  hac. 
left  her  hollow  and  cold  with  shock. 

Although  she  would  have  had  to  keep  ou; 
of  Elizabeth  Honeyman's  way,  because  hatre<; 
had  a  sure  recognition  of  its  own,  this  womaij 
would  have  been  safe  anywhere  else.  She  hai; 
lost  weight,  altering  the  contours  of  her  face] 
and  the  dark  bangs  had  become  brushed) 
across  blond  hair.  Her  skin  had  looked  ver, 
white  in  the  snapshot;  tan  make-up  made 
surprising  difference.  Add  very  high  heels,  an<j 


One  of  the  surest  evidences  of 
friendship  that  one  can  display  to 
another  is  telling  him  gently  of  a 
fault.  If  any  other  can  excel  it,  it  is 
listening  to  such  a  disclosure  with 
gratitude,  and  amending  the  error. 

BULWER 


a  small  plumpish  brunet  woman  who  was  su{( 
posed  to  be  abroad  could  register  at  one  of  ti\ 
motels  in  the  town  and  even  move  about  wit! 
out  worry. 

"I  said  give  it  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Foai 
sharply.  Because  of  her  total  stillness  and  hn 
air  of  frozen  control,  the  brief  half-seen  coi 
tortion  of  her  face  was  frightening.  "I  heaij 
her  just  now.  She  killed  Philip,  and  she  isn; 
going  to  get  away  with  it." 

It  was  more  than  that,  thought  Margare; 
crystally  alert,  more  than  hatred  for  the  wome< 
Philip  had  married,  even  out  of  expedienc 
and  who  might  be  held  responsible  for  hj 
death.  Philip  would  never  have  run  the  risk 
acquiring  poison  himself,  so  Mrs.  Foale  h<i 
done  it  for  him.  It  must  be  that.  With  som 
thing  as  concrete  as  the  capsule  to  go  on,  tlj 
police  would  pursue  that  point.  Without  I 
Margaret's  tale  of  attempted  murder  was  sir 
ply  a  desperate  defense  of  her  sister. 

She  said  because  she  couldn't  stop  herset 
"Was  she  to  let  Philip  kill  her  instead?"  ai 
Mrs.  Foale  said  contemptuously : 

"Fools  have  to  pay  for  what  they  get.  I  wa 
that  medicine,  and  I  want  it  now." 

"I  don't  know  where  " 


"Then  you'd  better  find  out.  I  ha\e  a  gun 
id  Mrs.  Foale,  "and  I'd  just  as  soon  go  ai 


said 

get  that  child  out  of  bed 

Shell  have  to  shoot  me  anyway,  thoug 
Margaret  blindly.  Not  so  risky;  people  wm 
probably  think  it  was  suicide  because  I  could' 
face  what  Cornelia  had  done.  But  can  I  sta 
by  while  She  shoots  Hilary?  Can  I  betray  C< 
nelia,  who  is  going  to  need  every  scrap  ofht 
she  can  get  ? 

Mrs.  Foale  broke  out  of  her  immobility 
the  corner.  Without  drama,  the  more  dang* 
ous  because  of  the  grotesquely  bunched  sk| 
and  trailing  scarf  that  almost  hid  the  gun 
her  hand,  she  walked  toward  the  door.  It  \»i 
pure  bluff,  of  course.  She  would  not  aim  a  g' 
at  a  sleepy  eight-year-old  girl  and  pull  the  tr 
ger. 

"Wait,"  said  Margaret  shakcnly.  "I'll  ge 
for  you." 
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Stiffly,  shutting  her  mind  to  everything  but 
lilary  across  the  hall,  she  walked  to  the  bed- 
ide  table,  got  the  envelope,  walked  back  with 
.  Her  chest  hurt  badly  with  foreknowledge, 
he  said  delayingly,  "I  suppose  you're  getting 
n  a  plane  now,  or  something?" 

"Don't  suppose  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Foale 
oldly.  She  opened  the  envelope  and  the  cap- 
iale,  Cornelia's  certain  defense,  rolled  briefly 
n  her  palm,  blue  and  yellow,  at  once  poison- 
us  and  lifesaving.  How  had  Cornelia  been  so 
ish  as  to  let  Philip  know  about  it?  But  of 
uurse  she  had  been  unaware  of  Mrs.  Foale's 
justence,  so  she  had  thought  it  a  safeguard, 
i  And  how  predictable  J  was,  thought  Mar- 
liret  bitterly ;  rushing  into  Hilary's  room  when 
\.e  screamed,  staying  there,  cleaning  up  the 
ess.  All  the  time  in  the  world  for  this  woman 
i  use  her  own  key  and  enter  the  house  to  do 
(hat  Philip  had  told  her  to  do. 

iVhat  extensive  planning  they  must  have 
'me,  the  two  of  them.  First,  spirit  Cornelia 
bay  from  her  friends  and  her  familiar  back- 
lound;  the  Foale  house  would  do  nicely  for 
i  at.  But  Mrs.  Foale  was  known  to  be  a  young- 
th  widow,  and  had  been  there  with  Philip, 
Stwever  discreetly,  in  the  past.  When  Cor- 
blia  suffered  a  fatal  accident  there  must  be  no 
ptntest  hint  of  another  woman  on  Philip's 
jjlrizon,  and  appearing  to  be  abroad  would 
llm  to  be  the  most  conclusive  measure. 
Mvlrs.  Foale  walked  toward  the  bathroom. 
|£  was  going  to  flush  the  capsule  down  the 
lilet,  irrecoverably,  destroying  her  own  com- 
|':ity  with  Philip.  She  hadn't  thought  about 
t  snapshot  and  the  letter  in  the  lipstick  yet, 
m.  she  would. 

)ut  of  the  dark  quiet  hall  something  shot 
9>h  such  force  that  Margaret  shut  her  eyes 
a  I  ducked  instinctively.  But  Mrs.  Foale  had 
In  caught  by  surprise,  and  the  shock  had 
s  n  her  sideways  and  off  balance.  Quickly, 
■bkly  

■  Margaret  jumped  at  her. 

I  he  hadn't  fought  physically  with  anyone 
He  she  was  twelve,  and  the  contact  with  hair 
il  flesh,  the  answering  bite  of  nails  and  pres- 
m  of  muscles,  were  at  once  horrifying  and 
Hlarating.  This  was  not  a  pervasive  and 
■■itening  atmosphere,  but  something  to 
fi|it  with  every  ounce  of  strength,  something 
H  could  be  hurt  as  she  was  hurt. 
'Hot  surprisingly,  because  she  had  been  a 
He,  Mrs.  Foale  was  strong  and  skillful. 

■  locked  Margaret's  arms,  and  Margaret, 
-Mi  forced  down,  kicked  savagely.  An  added 

■ftch  sent  her  spinning  against  the  foot  of 
■bed,  but  she  was  free  in  spite  of  the  crash- 
Hpain  in  her  hip  and  could  launch  herself 
m  Irs.  Foale,  unscarfed  now,  her  dry  blond 
na'askew,  one  cheek  redly  scratched. 
.  •Jie  woman  seemed  to  have  infinite  reserves 
jfieath,  although  Margaret's  was  jagged  in 
*:  hroat  and  she  was  sick  and  dizzy.  They 
w  locked  together  again,  and  all  at  once,  al- 
ni  unnoticed,  the  bureau  scarf  went  off  with 
Hvy  smashing  sound  of  glass  and  a  rolling 
)f  'jects.  *"  * 

,  Hiere  was  the  gun,  where  was  the  capsule? 
Xof  reach,  or  Mrs  Foale  would  not  be  bat- 
lir  like  this,  forcing  Margaret's  head  back 
fflt durably,  sending  darkness  into  her  brain. 
;.:  Hie  escaped  her  there.  She  thought  later 
to  t  was  like  swishing  into  Grand  Central  on 
tin:  there  were  the  altered  roar,  the  dark- 
es  the  flashing,  periodic  lights.  She  hurt 
ac  in  two  or  three  places  her  mind  could  not 
•flee  identify.  Close  to  her  was  Hilary's 
;ed  housecoat, 
sitting  on  her,"  said  Hilary  sensibly, 
£  was.  Academy-prim  except  for  her 
d  face  and  disordered  hair,  she  was 
solidly  on  Mrs.  Foale's  midriff.  Mrs. 
appeared  to  be  unconscious.  "I  threw 
ppet  at  her,"  said  Hilary,  "and  then  I  hit 
th  this,  /  couldn't  help  it  if  it  broke." 
garet  looked  dizzily  at  shards  of  the 
owl  that  had  stood  on  the  hall  book- 
aluable,  no  doubt,  but  Mrs.  Foale  was 
in  a  position  to  complain, 
ry  gazed  professionally  at  Mrs.  Foale's 
g  eyelids  and  reached  for  a  large  frag- 
Td  better  hit  her  again,"  she  said. 


dlesticks,  the  magnificent  clock,  the  peacocks 
from  Paris.  Aching  in  every  bone,  losing  their 
faces  now  and  then  in  a  shimmer  of  fatigue  or 
fever,  Margaret  could  nevertheless  understand 
how  the  two  officers  felt.  In  this  setting  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  of  violence  and  com- 
plicity in  attempted  murder. 

Hilary  didn't  help.  Her  infatuation  with- 
ered, she  sent  glances  of  such  black  malevo- 
lence at  Mrs.  Foale  that  the  policemen 
controlled  smiles.  It  was  not  until  Margaret 
mentioned  Julio  Garcia  that  they  came  to 
attention  at  all. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Garcia,  Miss 
Russell?" 

Margaret  told  them.  The  room  came  and 
went  in  waves,  and  the  two  uniformed  men 
seemed  far  out  of  reach  of  her  voice,  but  she 
tried  anyway.  Her  tiny,  whispery  voice  said, 
"Julio  Garcia  said  Mrs.  Foale  gave  him 
money.  I  thought  he  meant  months  ago,  when 
she  was  here  with  Philip,  before  Philip  married 
Cornelia.  But  he  meant  now,  just  a  few  days 
ago.  He  must  have  seen  and  recognized  her 
here  in  town  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Europe.  He  knew  a  lot  too  much  then.  He 
must  have  threatened  to  tell  me  the  whole 
story — or  perhaps  Miss  Honeyman — unless 
Mrs.  Foale  gave  him  more  money.  He  couldn't 
have  known  how  dangerous  it  was  to  do  that. 
He  seemed  to  think  something  was  " 

"  very  amusing,"  said  Margaret,  but 

her  voice  echoed  oddly  and  she  had  said  it 
earnestly  to  the  blank  ceiling  of  her  room, 
dim  in  the  lamplight.  She  was  in  bed,  neatly, 
flat  on  her  back,  with  no  memory  of  getting 
there. 

All  the  pain  in  her  throat  had  seeped  deep 
inside  her  chest,  and  the  whistly  sound  that 
had  waked  her  was  her  own  breath,  going 
shallowly,  effortfully  in  and  out.  How  long 
had  she  lain  here,  talking  to  herself,  with  fever 
pouring  out  of  her? 


Cornelia  ] 


police  were  courteous  with  Margaret, 
—more  courteous  with  Mrs.  Foale,  widow 
a  sident  and  owner  of  the  branched  can- 


Cornelia   But  Kincaid  was  with  her,  or 

on  his  way  to  her,  worth  an  army  of  lawyers. 
Hilary  Margaret  struggled  up  on  her  el- 
bow, threw  back  her  covers,  and  was  put 
firmly  back  by  a  big  gray-haired  woman  who 
seemed  to  materialize  out  of  nowhere. 
"Awake,  are  you?  How  do  you  feel?" 
Somebody  had  sent  her.  The  police?  Mar- 
garet said,  "I  have  to  " 

"Have  to  nothing,  you've  got  pneumonia," 
said  the  woman  briskly.  "I'm  a  nurse,  and 
you're  my  job.  If  it's  the  little  girl  you're  wor- 
ried about,  she's  fine,  dead  to  the  world.  Her 
parents  phoned.  They're  coming  to  get  her  to- 
morrow. And  you  had  a  telephone  call  from  a 
Mr.  Kincaid.  You're  not  to  worry,  he's  taking 
care  of  everything  and  he'll  be  back  tomorrow. 

Now  " 

A  thermometer  went  into  Margaret's  mouth, 
but  she  did  not  remember  its  being  taken  out 
again.  She  woke  to  the  nurse's  voice  say- 
ing "  feel  better  if  you  do,"  and  realized 

that  she  had  been  staring  at  a  spoonful  of 
clear  soup.  She  drank  it  obediently,  and  went 
on  drinking  it  until  warmth  spread  through 
her  and  seemed  to  ease  her  breath. 

She  slept  again  until  the  phone  rang.  The 
nightmare  waiting  came  back,  until  she  re- 
membered, and  the  nurse  was  saying,  "Well,  1 
think  she  might,"  and  handing  her  the  receiver. 

It  was  Kincaid,  and  his  voice  was  comfort- 
ing, like  coming  home.  She  said  to  his  first 
query,  "I'm  all  right;  how's  Cornelia?" 

"Still  pretty  groggy."  He  sounded  as  close, 
miles  away  in  the  night,  as  though  he  were 
standing  beside  her.  "I  suppose  she  told  you 
she'd  been  drugged?" 

"She  told  me  very  little.  I  felt  that  people 
were  with  her  and  she  didn't  want  to  talk  in 
front  of  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened?" 

"Some  of  it,"  Kincaid  said.  "The  whole 
story  you  can  get  from  Cornelia  herself  when 
she  comes  home." 

Yes,  of  course,  Margaret  thought.  Only 
Cornelia  would  know  the  whole  story,  only 
Cornelia  could  have  pieced  it  together,  bit  by 
bit,  like  Hilary's  jigsaw  puzzle,  from  her  first 
unwilling  suspicion  of  the  man  she  had  mar- 
ried to  her  final  bitter  knowledge  of  just  what 
he  was  and  what  he  planned  to  do.  But  it 
might  be  a  long  time  before  Cornelia  would 
want  to  talk  about  it. 


1fife 

sunrise-on-the-^rm 
•freshness 

you  -teste  in 

LandOLaksc9 

QweetGream 

Butter 


Churned  -fresh  daifu. 
in  the  butter  country  r 
source  of  the 
worlds  sweetest 
cream.  A  iu\l/£  gaffon 
of  country --fresh 
sweet  cream 
in  every  pound 
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LADIES'  HOMF  JOl  RNAL 


a  dry  mop? 
well  almost.. 


The  "Fiesta"  Wool  Mop  is  different! 
Ask  your  Stanley  Dealer  how 
it  can  be  yours  without  cost! 


Maybe  you  have  never  expressed 
"fondness"  for  a  dry  mop.  But 
anything  that  performs  as  neatly 
as  the  "Fiesta"  Wool  Mop  is 
bound  to  come  close  to  a  busy 
homemaker's  affections. 

Swish  it  over  the  floor  and  it 
generates  a  charge  of  dust- 
attracting  static  electricity.  Yet 
shake  it  out — dust  doesn't  cling! 

The  "Fiesta"  Wool  Mop  is  one 


of  many  valuable  gifts  with 
which  grateful  Stanley  Dealers 
say  "thank  you"  to  Stanley 
Party  Hostesses.  Why  don't  you 
enjoy  the  richly  rewarding  expe- 
rience of  being  a  Stanley  Party 
Hostess?  Why  not  phone  your 
Stanley  Dealer  and  ask  how  the 
"Fiesta"  mop  can  be  yours  with- 
out cost,  or  fill  out  and  mail  the 
handy  coupon  below. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  STANLEY  HOSTESS  PARTY  PLAN 

Stanley  Home  Products.  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Stanley  Home  Products  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  Stanhome  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


I  For  Information  About  Stanley  Hostess  Gifts... Mail  this  Coupon  Today 

Dept.  L,  Sales  Dept.,  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  information 
about  how  I  can  get  without 
cost  the  "Fiesta"  Wool 
Mop — also  many  other 
valuable  Stanley 
Hostess  Dividend  Gifts. 


(Copr.  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  1961) 


"Byrne  was  working  to  establish  that  Cor- 
nelia was  a  drug  addict.'*  Kincaid's  voice  was 
saying,  "introducing  small  amounts  into  her 
food  or  drink  every  day  so  that  the  presence  of 
the  drug  would  be  explained  after  her  death, 
so  that  a  fatal  "accident'  could  be  attributed  to 
her  swallowing  a  careless  overdose.  There  were 
bottles  of  the  drug  in  Cornelia's  luggage.  She 
says  that  after  Byrne  packed  for  their  trip  he 
remembered  some  samples  he'd  forgotten." 

(Philip  had  said  that  he  was  going  to  com- 
bine business  and  pleasure  on  this  trip,  Mar- 
garet remembered.) 

"         asked  Cornelia  to  put  them  in  her 

suitcase,"  Kincaid  was  going  on.  "She  han- 
dled the  bottles,  of  course,  tightened  the  caps 
to  make  sure  they  wouldn't  spill.  Her  finger- 
prints were  all  over  them.  After  her  death, 
Byrne  would  have  played  the  grief-stricken 
husband  who  had  arranged  this  vacation  trip 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  breaking  his  wife's 
tragic  addiction." 

(Foresighted  Philip.  He  would  have  done  it 
beautifully,  as  he  must  have  the  other  times. 
But  after  all  the  careful  planning,  it  had  not 
been  Cornelia  who  died.) 

"How  "  Margaret  began. 

Kincaid's  reconstruction  of  what  Cornelia 
had  told  him  was  terse,  almost  impersonal. 
Margaret  was  grateful  for  that. 


C, 


Cornelia  had  begun  to  suspect  again  that 
her  recurring  illness  was  not  flu.  She  had  faced 
Philip  with  her  suspicions,  had  mentioned  the 
doubts  that  her  earlier  illness  had  brought  to 
life,  and  even  told  him  about  the  capsule  she 
had  hidden  in  her  room  at  home. 

Philip  had  laughed  at  her  fears.  They  were 
made  up  of  nerves,  and  the  heat  and  being 
tired,  he  had  soothed.  What  she  needed  was  a 
relaxing  drink,  a  cooling  swim,  a  good  dinner. 
While  Cornelia  changed,  he  mixed  two  drinks 
and  when  she  was  ready  he  carried  them  out- 
side and  put  them  on  one  of  the  gay  umbrella- 
shaded  tables  near  the  deserted  motel  swim- 
ming pool.  He  settled  Cornelia  in  a  lounge 
chair  beside  the  table  and  went  off  across  the 
wide  motel  courtyard  to  the  office  to  buy  some 
cigarettes. 

/  can  see  him  doing  it,  Margaret  thought. 
Still  gay  and  laughing,  still  playing  the  solic- 
itous husband,  though  by  now  he  must  have 
known  that  he  would  have  to  kill  Cornelia 
quickly,  before  she  shared  her  suspicions  with 
anyone  else. 

And  the  capsule  Cornelia  had  hidden- 
Philip  must  have  seen  at  once  what  a  danger 
that  was  to  him.  Because  under  Cornelia's 
very  eyes  he  had  risked  a  stop  at  a  phone  booth 
outside  the  motel  office  and  from  there  he 
called  Mrs.  Foale  and  told  her  urgently  to 
find  and  destroy  that  incriminating  capsule. 

What  did  he  tell  Cornelia  w  hen  he  came  hack 
from  making  that  call?  Margaret  wondered. 
Did  he  say  that  it  was  a  routine,  checking-on- 
things-at-home  call,  made  to  me  ?  In  any  case, 
it  had  been  a  long-distance  call.  Records  are 
kept  of  long-distance  calls.  That  would  add  to 
the  evidence  linking  Philip  with  Mrs.  Foale. 

Trying  to  force  her  drugged  mind  to  make 
plans.  Cornelia  lay  in  her  chair  beside  the  pool 
and  watched  Philip.  (He  would  not  have  dared 
to  leave  her  unwatched,  either,  Margaret  real- 
ized. He  could  not  be  sure  now  what  she  might 
do  about  her  suspicions.  And  there  was  that 
deadly  drink  on  the  table  beside  her.) 

A  white-coated  attendant  moved  across  the 
courtyard  and  cut  off  Cornelia's  view  of 
Philip — and  his  of  her — briefly  as  he  straight- 
ened poolside  chairs,  dusted  tables,  emptied 
and  polished  ash  trays.  He  saw  that  Cornelia's 
chair  lay  in  the  path  of  the  still-blazing  sun 
and  with  a  murmur  of  concern  he  paused  to 
tilt  the  bright  beach  umbrella  so  that  it  shaded 
her  face,  turning  the  table  so  that  it  too  was  in 
the  shade.  Drowsily,  only  half  aware  of  his 
actions,  Cornelia  had  thanked  him  and 
watched  him  move  away. 

Then  Philip  had  come  back. 

"We  had  cocktails  beside  the  pool,  and 
Philip  drank  his  too  fast,"  Cornelia  had  told 
Margaret  on  the  phone.  "It  must  have  been 
that,  because  when  he  was  at  the  deep  end  of 
the  pool  he  got  a  cramp.  I  tried,  but  I  couldn't 
get  to  him." 

"There  were  witnesses  to  Philip's  accident." 
Kincaid's  voice  told  Margaret  now.  "The  at- 
tendant, the  clerk  on  duty  in  the  motel  office. 


some  of  the  guests.  But  by  the  time  they  real- 
ized what  had  happened,  it  was  too  late." 

And  so  Philip  had  died  in  the  trap  set  for 
Cornelia. 

There  was  silence.  Must  I  ask  ?  Margaret  | 
thought.  Actually  ask  the  questions  that  were  j 
beating  in  her  mind  like  drums  and  tightening 
her  throat  so  that  she  was  not  sure  she  could 
speak  at  all? 

Did  Cornelia  know  that  one  of  the  drinks 
had  been  drugged? 

Did  she  see  that  the  drinks  had  been  shifted"' 
when  the  attendant  moved  the  table,  and  still . 
let  Philip  go  ahead  and  drink  the  drink  that  he  | 
had  mixed  for  her? 

Had  Cornelia  decided — consciously— that  | 
this  was  the  best,  the  only  way  out  for  her? 

The  silence  ended.  As  if  answering  her  un-( 
spoken  questions.  Kincaid  said  quietly  andJ 
steadily,  '"Cornelia  was— and  is — in  no  con&")=] 
tion  to  swear  to  exactly  what  she  did  see  tx 
hear  or  do.  Except  that  she  tried  her  best  to  I 
save  Philip.  She  was  drugged  and  sick." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "The  un- 
touched drink,  the  one  Byrne  mixed  for  him- 
self, was  not  drugged.  There  were  no  finger- 
prints but  his  on  either  glass." 

Only  a  faraway  echoing  sound  came  over 
the  miles  of  telephone  w  ire  for  a  long  moment 

Philip  must  have  known  at  the  last  that  Cor- 
nelia was  not  going  to  be  able  to  save  him. 
Margaret  thought.  How  monstrously  unfair 
and  impossible  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  ir< 
spite  of  what  he  had  planned  for  her. 

Kincaid's  voice  spoke  again,  reassurin 
"There'll  be  some  formalities  here,  but  I  thin!  , 
that's  all  they'll  be.  Then  I'll  bring  CorneBj  r 
home.  Now— are  you  really  O.K.?  Is  Hilarj 
behaving?" 

"Oh.  beautifully,"  said  Margaret,  and  be  l. 
gan  to  laugh  shakily  and  burst  into  a  fit  ci 
coughing  instead.  When  she  could  speak  agaiJ: 
she  told  him  about  Mrs.  Foale.  And  she  wal 
right;  he  had  been  convinced  that  Mrs.  F< 


A  LONG  LIFE 

AND  A 
MERRY  ONE 

Bj  GEORGIE 
STARBLCK  GALBRAITH 


Oh.  women  live  longer  than  men, 
So  clearly  it's  up  to  a  wife 

To  shield  her  protector,  then, 

From  the  stress  of  domestic  life.  I 


She  must  send  her  lord  to  the 

daily  grind 
Armored  with  shining  peace  of 

mind, 

And  cope  with  the  cares  her  day 

may  hold, 
\  iz:  Junior  seems  to  be  taking 

a  cold. 

And  the  babv  is  raising  an 

awful  fuss.  .  .  . 
Get  going,  you  kids!  }oii'll  miss 

the  bus!  .  .  . 
And  the  plumbing  clogs,  and  the 

washer  quits 
After  tearing  a  brand-new  sheet 

to  bits, 

And  the  doorbell  shrills  and  the 

telephone  shrieks. 
And  it  starts  to  rain  and  the  back 

porch  leaks. 
And  the  kids  come  home  and 

behave  like  weasels, 
\ikI  Junior's  cold's  not  a  cold, 

it's  measles.  .  .  , 


to 
"pin 

bit; 


■a; 


"1  es.  women  live  longer  than  men 

Or  that's  what  the  experts  say.  | 
\ml  women  can  tell  you  when 

It  certainly  seems  that  waj  ! 
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as  dead  when  he  found,  in  one  of  the  store- 
iom  trunks,  new  and  expensive  clothes. 

"Where  is  she  now?"  he  asked,  and  Mar- 
ket realized  that  she  didn't  know.  She  said. 
Hold  on  a  second."  and  lowered  the  phone 

call  to  the  silent  presence  outside  the  door. 
Mrs.  " 

l"Snaith."  said  the  nurse,  putting  her  head 
ound  the  door. 

li"What  became  of  Mrs.  Foale,  the  woman 
10  was  here  when  the  police  came?" 
[•"Oh,  they  took  her  with  them,  for  question- 
■  they  said.  She  gave  Johnny  Ortiz  a  terrible 
te,"  said  Mrs.  Snaith  with  a  certain  relish. 
Margaret  conveyed  this  information  to  Kin- 
[t\d.  With  Cornelia  safe,  and  Mrs.  Foale  no 
liger  an  unknown  darkness  but  a  dyed,  dried 
I  >nde  who  had  hardly  improved  her  case  by 
Ijing  a  police  officer,  she  felt  limp  and  empty 
|j:h  relief,  incapable,  just  now,  of  containing 
I  npiness. 


I  THE  DRAGON 
I  IN  THE 
[CLOCK  BOX 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

■Yes,  it  is.  Really,"  said  Joshua,  and  went 
Bleep. 

I')n  Thursday,  at  breakfast  time,  Joshua's 

Iter  asked  him.  "How  is  your  dragon's  egg 

4ng  this  morning.  Josh?" 

I  It  isn't  doing.  It's  just  waiting." 

■What  on  earth  is  it  waiting  for?"  asked 

Jiiua's  big  sister. 

liFor  it  to  be  time."  answered  Joshua.  "I 
■lid  like  some  toast,  please." 
iTime  to  hatch,  I  suppose?"  And  Joshua's 
■sister  giggled  as  she  passed  him  the  toast. 
JYes,  time  to  hatch."  said  Joshua,  without 
sing  even  a  little  bit.  "1  would  like  some 
■on  it,  please." 

I'  hear  you  have  a  dragon's  egg  in  that  box 
lours,"  said  Joshua's  big  brother  when  he 
ole  home  from  high  school  late  in  the  after- 
■n.  "How  did  it  get  there?" 

JThe  mother  dragon  laid  it  there,"  said 
M  ua.  "Before." 

■Before?  What  do  you  mean,  before?  Be- 
■what?"  asked  Joshua's  big  brother. 
■Before  I  sealed  it  up.  Of  course."  Joshua 
as  ered  him.  and  he  picked  up  the  clock  box 
aAwent  out  of  the  room  with  it. 
mat  evening  Joshua's  father  wanted  to 
lav  how  any  air  could  get  into  the  box  w  hen 
m  s  taped  shut. 

■t  doesn't  need  air  yet."  explained  Joshua, 
itist  needs  to  be  warm  and  quiet.  Until  it's 
isied." 

■Vhen  is  it  going  to  hatch?"  asked  Joshua's 
)i|  rother. 

IvTien  it's  ready  to."  Joshua  teld  him. 
■  ut  Jiow  will  you  know  when  it's  ready 
•Joshua's  big  sister  asked  him,  not  laugh- 
ngiis  time. 

I;hua  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  before  he 
pc;  again. 

'don't  ha\e  to  know.  /;  will  know."  And 
be  n  a  whisper,  to  himself,  he  added,  "Silly." 

(  Friday  morning.  Joshua  came  down  to 
re  .fast  a  little  bit  late.  He  put  the  clock  box 
a  e  table  close  to  his  plate,  instead  of  under 
is  lair.  There  was  a  small,  neat  hole  cut  in 
ntorner  of  it. 

He's  a  boy  dragon,"  Joshua  told  his 
10  ;r  as  he  sat  down.  "He  hatched.  Last 
iji  Very,  late." 

J  hua's  mother  spoke  softly.  "How  can 
3U:11?" 

*  was  time." 

"id  you  hear  it?" 

*  <m,  not  it.  No.  he  was  very  quiet.  But  it 
as  me,  and  he  was  ready,  so  I  knew.  So  I 

*  a  hole  just  now.  Because  now  he  needs 

T.nd  now  you  can  peek  through  the  hole  to 
e  iat  he's  like."  said  Joshua's  big  sister. 
"  cnow-what  he's  like.  He's  like  a  baby 
Hn.  Just  hatched." 

wt  you  could  look,  just  to  be  sure, 
'Uh't  you?" 


Or  so  she  thought  until  Kincaid's  voice, 
changed,  warmed,  said  in  her  ear,  "Hilary 
gets  a  medal,  sometime  tomorrow .  Who's  this 
Mrs.  Snaith,  a  nurse?  Is  she  staying  with 
you?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Somebody,"  said  Kincaid  with  severity, 
"has  to  take  care  of  you  until  I  come  back,  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  it." 

Margaret  did  not  remark  that  she  had  been 
taking  care  of  herself,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  for  a  good  many  years  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  efficiency.  She  said  modestly,  "I'm 
all  right,"  but  when  she  hung  up  at  last  she  did 
it  as  dreamily  and  foolishly  as  a  girl  with  her 
first  interested  telephone  call. 

She  woke  in  the  night;  she  had  known  that 
she  would.  Mrs.  Snaith  was  asleep  in  the  other 
bed,  a  comforting  bulk  with  curlers  on  top. 
Safety  could  exude  itself  as  strongly  as  danger, 
and  the  house  was  quiet  and  dark  and  secure. 


"I  am  sure,"  said  Joshua.  "And  he  doesn't 
want  me  to  look  yet.  Because  he's  very  young. 
He  w  ants  to  be  all  alone  for  a  while." 

On  Saturday.  Joshua's  mother  and  his  fa- 
ther and  his  big  sister  and  his  big  brother  all 
happened  to  be  rather  busy  all  day.  It  wasn't 
until  nearly  bedtime  that  anyone  spoke  to 
him  again  about  the  clock  box. 

"Do  you  still  have  a  baby  dragon  in  that 
box.  Josh?"  his  brother  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  said  Joshua. 

"Have  you  seen  him  yet?" 

"Yes,"  said  Joshua.  "Now  I  have." 

"Say,  that's  wonderful!  What  does  he  look 
like?" 

"He's  pink,  a  little.  His  wings  are  still  soft. 
With  goldy  edges.  I  think.  Because  it's  dark  in 
there." 

"Then  make  the  hole  bigger,  so  you  can  see 
him  better." 

"No.  I  can't.  He  wants  it  dark.  While  his 
wings  are  so  soft  it  has  to  be  dark." 

"How  do  you  know  that.  Joshua?"  his 
mother  asked  him. 

"It's  always  that  way  with  dragons,"  said 
Joshua.  "With  baby  boy  dragons." 

On  Sunday  morning,  just  before  lunchtime. 
Joshua  told  his  big  sister,  "His  name  is  Em- 
meline." 

"But.  Josh,  that's  a  girl's  name!" 

"1  know,  but  he's  a  Chinese  dragon.  And 
Chinese  boy  dragons  like  to  have  girls'  names. 
His  eyes  are  purple.  And  his  wings  are  hardly 
soft  at  all  now." 

"May  I  see  him?" 

"No.  He's  too  shy." 

"But  you  look  at  him  now,  don't  you?" 

"He's  used  to  me,"  said  Joshua. 

Monday  evening  Joshua's  father  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  feeding  the  dragon. 

"They  don't  eat  when  they're  little,"  said 
Joshua.  "Not  baby  dragons.  Not  while  their 
wings  are  still  even  a  little  bit  soft." 

"Well.  then,  what  are  you  going  to  feed  him 
when  his  wings  get  strong?" 

"I  won't  have  to  feed  him  then,"  answered 
Joshua,  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the 
clock  box. 

And  then  it  was  Tuesday  again,  and  Joshua 
came  to  the  breakfast  table  without  the  clock 
box.  But  every  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  start  the 
day,  and  no  one  noticed. 

It  was  later,  when  Joshua's  mother  was 
making  his  bed.  that  she  saw  the  clock  box  on 
the  floor.  The  tape  had  been  torn  off  and  the 
box  was  open  wide.  It  was  empty. 

"Joshua!  Your  dragon's  gone!" 

Joshua  was  busy  taking  his  marbles  out  of  a 
bag,  and  he  didn't  turn  around  when  he  an- 
swered her.  "He  was  big  enough  last  night. 
And  his  w  ings  were  strong.  He  flew  away." 

"Did  he  really?  But,  Josh,  where  could  he 
fly  to?" 

Joshua  turned  around,  then,  and  walked 
over  to  where  the  empty  clock  box  was,  and 
picked  it  up. 

"Where  dragons  go,"  he  said.  "This  is  a 
very  good  box  to  keep  marbles  in,  I  think. 
I'm  going  to  put  my  marbles  in  it  now." 

And  he  did.  END 
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"I  LOST 
106  POUNDS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  62 

Others  had  been  coaxing  and  warning  me  all 
my  life:  my  family,  my  various  doctors,  my 
interested  friends.  I  weighed  12  pounds  when  I 
was  born.  By  the  time  I  was  fouryears  old,  ice- 
cream cones  and  doughnuts  were  regular  mid- 
morning  snacks. 

In  grade  school  I  quickly  outgrew  the 
"chubby  sizes"  and  mother  had  to  have  my 
clothes  made.  In  high  school  I  continued  to 


gorge.  By  the  time  I  was  eighteen  years  old, 
I  weighed  200  pounds. 

I  knew  I  should  stop,  but  I  just  loved  to  eat! 
My  motto  seemed  to  have  become  "Once  a 
fatty  always  a  fatty,"  and  I  played  up  to  it  with 
reckless  abandon.  In  college,  potato  chips, 
peanut-butter  crackers,  soft  drinks  and 
candies  made  a  very  tasty  breakfast.  I  often 
devoured  five  bars  of  candy  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  At  lunch  I'd  take  double  servings  of 
potatoes  heaped  with  butter  and  gravy,  six  hot 
buttered  rolls  and  sweet  desserts.  Before  din- 
ner I  never  failed  to  visit  our  "little  store" 
where  I  would  fill  up  on  soda  pop  and  candy — 
or  possibly  cinnamon  buns,  heavily  iced  and 
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note  improvement  in  their  report  cards. 


Learn  more  about  Milton  Bradley  Teaching  Aids  — 
anil  how  they  can  help  your  children  improve 
schoolwork.  Send  for  your  free  illustrated  folder 
today!  Write  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Dept.  LH-21, 

Springfield  2,  Massachusetts. 

Also  available  in  Canada. 


filled  with  raisins,  accompanied  by  chocolate 
milk.  These  goodies  tided  me  over  until  din- 
ner in  "Chow  Hall,"  where  I  would  consume 
the  same  type  of  rich,  heavy  foods  I  had  stored 
away  at  lunch.  Nine  p.m.  was  "party  time"  in 
our  dorm,  when  all  of  us  congregated  to  relax 
and  eat.  A  favorite  sandwich  of  mine  consisted 
of  Vienna  sausage,  pork  and  beans  and 
mayonnaise  thickly  wedged  between  slices  of 
bread.  I  ate  several.  By  bedtime  I  was  so 
stuffed  I  collapsed! 

The  fact  that  I  had  a  reasonable  social  life 
during  my  fatty  years  was  not  a  coincidence. 
I  am  naturally  gregarious,  which  has  always 
enabled  me  to  acquire  many  friends  (among 
my  own  sex).  Then,  to  make  up  for  the  short- 
age of  girl-boy  dates  or  the  dances  and  parties 
I  didn't  get  invited  to,  I  joined  clubs  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  community  and  church  af- 
fairs. As  I  look  back,  I  can  see  that  by  keeping 
busy  in  this  way  I  had  a  sort  of  false  sense  of 
"being  in  the  swing."  Another  deterrent  to 
weight-losing  was  caused  by  well-meaning 
family  and  friends.  As  a  youngster  I  was  con- 
stantly told,  "Don't  worry,  honey,  you'll  grow 
out  of  it" ;  and  later,  "Barbra,  it  doesn't  matter 
if  you're  heavy,  you're  such  fun."  Well,  it  took 
me  twenty-two  years  to  discover  I'd  never  just 
"grow  out  of  my  fat."  And  a  good  disposition 
does  not  make  up  for  a  hideous  size.  I  never 
in  my  life  will  make  the  mistake  of  compli- 
menting a  fat  person. 

I  attribute  the  start  of  my  diet,  and  conse- 
quently the  beginning  of  my  first  real  happi- 
ness, to  what  turned  out  to  be  a  fortuitous 
mix-up.  At  the  end  of  my  senior  year  in  col- 
lege, our  superintendent  informed  all  of  us 
w  ho  were  taking  teaching  courses  that  a  grade 
school  in  a  certain  Southern  town  was  ready 
to  interview  candidates  for  teaching  positions. 
By  error  I  made  an  appointment,  not  with  the 
school  we  had  been  told  about  but  with  one 
in  a  neighboring  town  called  Griffin,  Georgia. 
1  had  my  interview  (with  a  rather  startled 
superintendent)  and  didn't  realize  my  mistake 
until  after  he  hired  me  to  teach  third  grade. 
And  it  was  in  this  "wrong"  little  town  that  I 
met  the  woman  who  succeeded  in  convincing 
me,  once  and  for  all,  that  my  life  as  well  as 
my  happiness  was  at  stake  because  of  my 
weight.  She  was  my  new  landlady,  a  woman 
who  had  been  recently  widowed.  "My  hus- 
band died  of  a  heart  attack  brought  on  by 
overweight,"  she  told  me  soon  after  we  met. 
"Barbra.  your  size  is  worrisome;  and  be- 
sides, you  could  be  so  pretty." 

I  was  ashamed  of  the  way  I  had  let  myself 
go  and  truly  frightened  by  what  she  said.  I 
asked  her  to  recommend  a  doctor  for  me  to 
see.  His  first  words  were,  "Barbra,  if  you  are 
not  ready  to  diet,  I  cannot  help  you."  Then 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "But  if  you  are,  you 
can  reach  your  desired  weight  by  spring."  My 
eagerness  to  begin  almost  overwhelmed  me. 

following  is  a  diet  list  exactly  as  my  doctor 
gave  it  to  me.  From  this  basic  selection  of 
foods  I  was  able  to  work  out  tasty,  nourishing 
meals  which  added  up  to  approximately  900 
calories  each  day. 

Breakfast 

Choice  of  4  oz.  orange  juice  or  tomato 
juice  or  Yi  grapefruit  or  lA  small  melon. 
1  or  2  eggs  (boiled  or  poached). 
1  small  strip  crisp  bacon. 
Coffee,  plain. 
1  thin  slice  toast. 

Dinner 

Soup— without  rice,  flour  or  excess  fats. 
Average  helping  of  any  lean  meat  except 
pork. 

As  much  as  desired  of  the  following  veg- 
etables: string  beans,  cabbage,  sauer- 
kraut, cucumbers,  asparagus,  eggplant, 
turnip  greens,  squash,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, spinach,  broccoli. 


Small  serving  of  butter  beans  or  green 

peas  (if  desired). 
Salad  without  oily  dressing. 


Supper 

Same  choice  as  dinner.  May  add  cottage 
cheese,  fresh  fruits,  such  as  apple,  pear, 
peach,  small  banana,  and  so  on. 
Note:  There  is  no  bread  in  this  diet,  no 
sugar,  no  desserts.  If  too  hungry  between 
meals,  may  take  }o  glass  buttermilk;  8 
ounces  of  buttermilk  or  sweet  skim  milk 
must  be  included  daily. 


Although  I  could  have  hot  lunches  in  our 
school  cafeteria,  I  often  brought  my  lunch 
with  me  to  provide  variation:  dietetic  tuna 
salad,  or  a  small  broiled  cube  steak  (which  I 
fixed  in  the  morning),  or  a  container  of  cottage 
cheese  or  yoghurt.  Sometimes  I  would  forgo 
eggs  for  breakfast  so  that  I  could  have  then) 
hard-cooked  (mixed  with  chopped  pickles,  cel- 
ery and  mustard— delicious!)  for  lunch.  Gel- 
atin or  fresh  fruits  were  my  only  desserts. 


J_o  accompany  my  diet,  my  doctor  sug- 
gested exercising  daily.  I  averaged  an  hour 
each  day,  fitting  in  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time 
whenever  I  could.  I  even  hit  on  the  idea  of 
exercising  in  school,  and  had  my  third-graders 
accompany  me.  I  chose  times  when  they 
seemed  restless  for  these  short  "breaks," 
turned  on  a  record,  and  all  of  us  would  do  our 
bends  and  twists  to  some  merry  tune.  They 
loved  it!  Most  of  the  mothers  were  delighted, 
too,  although  one  remarked,  "Miss  Forrest,  if 
you  don't  stop  having  Johnnie  exercise  sc 
much  he's  going  to  dry  up  and  blow  away!' 

The  children  were  enchanted  to  see  ray 
weight  go  down,  and  all  tried  to  help  in  way- 
only  eight-year-olds  could  dream  up.  The; 
brought  me  carrots  and  dill  pickles  wrappec 
in  waxed  paper.  I  could  have  opened  a  frui 
market  with  the  apples  I  received!  One  littlt 
boy,  late  for  the  morning  school  bus.  impa 
tiently  explained  to  his  mother  that  he  wa< 
busy  hard-boiling  an  egg  for  my  lunch.  In  thi 
cafeteria,  they  wrapped  celery  or  lettuce  it 
their  napkins  to  pass  along  to  me.  A  littt 
girl,  by  way  of  complimenting  me,  exclaimed 
"Miss  Forrest,  I  so  glad  you  lose  weight, 
wondered  if  that  fat  thing  were  going  to  teacl 
us  all  the  time." 

Toward  the  end  of  my  diet,  when  I  nl 
longer  resembled  the  fat  Barbra  I  used  to  bf 
a  mother  commented  with  mock  dismay .  "Yo 
know,  Miss  Forrest,  my  husband  never  use 
to  be  so  eager  to  attend  the  P.T.A.  meetings! 
And  finally  a  little  wide-eyed  pet  of  mir 
looked  up  and  declared,  "Miss  Forrest,  you'i 
the  beautifullest  lady  I  have  ever  seen."  I  hof 
I  don't  seem  immodest  to  recount  those  con 
pliments,  but  I  cherish  them  because  th( 
were  the  first  sincere  ones  I  had  received  : 
my  twenty-two  years. 

Just  imagine!  I  too  have  bones  and  ribs,  tl 
same  as  others — owe  chin,  not  three — legs  wi 
some  shape  (I  never  knew  before!).  My  o 
clothes  look  like  tents.  I  wore  Bermuda  shot 
(how  did  I  have  the  nerve?)  in  size  44;  blousi 
size  46;  sweaters,  size  48;  dress,  size  2 
Nowadays  as  I  slip  into  a  pretty  size  12  or 
dress  in  the  morning  for  school  (or  the  ev 
ning,  for  a  date  with  some  nice  young  ma 
I  can  look  back  on  the  old  Barbra  as  thou 
she  were  some  other  person.  People  w] 
"knew  me  when"  pass  by  me  without  recc 
nizing  me.  One  man,  with  whom  I  had  work 
on  three  different  occasions  when  I  wasi 
fatty,  met  me  on  the  street  after  my  diet  aj 
spoke  casually.  As  we  parted,  I  heard  himSi 
to  a  mutual  friend,  "Have  you  ever  felt  tt| 
you  knew  someone,  but  that  you  weren't  jm 
sure?"1  I  laughed  very  proudly  to  myself,^1! 
went  on  my  way.  One  of  my  biggest  thrills ' 
not  being  recognized  for  anyone  except  l| 
slimmed-down  girl  I  am  today — and  plan, 
be  forever!  E 


World  Day  of  Prayer 


February  17,  1961 


rJBRUARY,  1961 


He's  hoping  for  lean  red  meat  today. 

What  are  yOU  going  tO  give  him?  Dry  food?  It's  nourish- 
ing—but no  amount  of  water  can  bring  to  life  what  isn't  there—meat! 
The  real  meat,  the  juicy  meat  he  craves.  The  kind  that  comes  in  a 


can  of  Ken-L-Ration.  (Steaks,  roasts,  and  chops  of  government .  Packed  Under 

Continuous 
Inspection  of 

U.S. 

i  Dept  of  Agr. 


inspected  horsemeat*)  And  Ken-L-Ration  has  other  food 
elements  a  dog  is  known  to  need.  Isn't  he  worth  it? 


SCHOOL 


STOP 


Bring  home  Ken-L-Ration  in  16-01.  cans  (in  6-Pak)  or  thrifty  26-oz.  cans 


There's  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours 


There's  no  substitute  for  the  Lean  Red  Meat*  in  Ken-L-Ration 
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MY  POSSIBLE  INCOME  THIS  MONTH  FROM  LEGAL  FEES*: 


Shopping  Center,  Inc. 

conferences  regarding  store  leases  — 

Melvin's  auto  accident 

send  checks — client's  check,  my  fee  « 


Maxwell— send  letter  regarding  $150  balance 

Jackson  auto  accident 

send  checks — doctor's  check,  client's,  my  fee 


Redding  Corp. — regular  monthly  retainer 

Frank  Callahan — lawyer's  letter   

Income-tax  returns  x 


Jake  Stevens   

floy  Howard   

Isabel  Jenkins  ~ 


Watkins — hearing  re  auto-insurance  cancellation  - 
Contours  Unlimited,  Inc. — forming  of  corporation 


*A  lawyer  never  divulges  the  real  names  of  his  clients,  hut  the  figures  are  actual. 


$100 
235 

50 

10 


15 
25 
15 

50 

250 


1 

George  Clairmont,  three 
years  out  of  law  school, 
self-employed,  is  a  profes- 
sional man  who  can  take 
home  no  fixed  weekly  pay 
check.  Every  month  he' 
trys  to  estimate  how  much 
money  (he  may  not  get  it 
all)  will  be  coming  in  from 
legal  fees.  Office  overhead 
leaves  little  for  the  family.' 
After  paying  $437.] 
income  tax  he  will  ha\ 
had  $6053  left  in  1960. 


HOW  AMERIC 


Can  you  run  a  modern  family  efficiently  like  a  small  business? 

When  is  family  borrowing  a  vital  necessity  and  when  is  it 
an  unnecessary  burden— or  a  gamble? 
Can  an  old  house  be  an  economy  turned  into  a  joy? 

Hoiv  much  health  insurance  does  a  young  family  need? 
Will  keeping  a  record  of  every  cent  you  spend  help  you  out  of  debt? 
Is  an  occasional  splurge  a  boost  to  family  morale? 
Continuing  the  fascinating  new  series,  HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY— 
1961 5  evolution  of  the  JOURNAL'S  best-read,  best-loved, 

internationally  known  series,  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES. 


I  want  to  go  out 
to  dinner  in  the 
evening  once  a  week9. 


"I  want  the  children 
to  see  my  Austria99 

"I  want  some  solid 
silverware  someday9.9 

"I  want  a  good  thick 
steak  for  a  change9.9 

"I  want  to  buy  the 
boys  bicycles9.9 

"I  want  to  fence  in 
the  back  yard9.9 
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George  Clairmont,  three 
years  out  of  law  school, 
self-employed,  is  a  profes- 
sional man  who  can  take 
home  no  fixed  weekly  pay  ? 
check.  Every  month  he 
trys  to  estimate  how  much 
money  (he  may  not  get  it|» 
all)  will  be  coming  in  from 
legal  fees.  Office  overhead 
leaves  little  for  the  family. 
After  paying  $437.64 
income  tax  he  will  have 
had  $6053  left  in  I960. 


,;A  lawyer  never  divulges  the  real  names  "I  his  clients,  bill  the  figures  are  actual 
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/  want  to  go  out 
to  dinner  in  the 
evening  once  a  weekl 

"I  want  the  children 
to  see  my  Austria." 

"I  want  some  solid 
silverware  somedayl 


"I  want  a  good  thick 
s  tea  kfor  a  change  I 
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I  want  to  buy  the 
boys  bicyclesl 


I  want  to  fence  in 
the  back  yardl 
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ll<>\\  AMERICA  SPEND  ITS  MONEY  (Continual) 


"Our  remodeling  was  done  by  men  I  know  who  cut  costs. 


Thanks  to  a  lifelong  familiarity  with  small 
economies,  and  a  realistic  acceptance  ol  the 
fact  that  a  lawyer — especially  a  beginning  law- 
yer— has  no  fixed  income,  the  Clairmonts  are 
indeed  getting  along  all  right.  Hut  anyone  who 
depends  on  a  regular  salary  might  get  ulcers  to 
hear  George  lell  ahout  it. 

"I  may  have  .1900  in  the  hank  one  week,  and 
absolutely  zero  the  next,"  he  explains  cheer- 
fully. "I  guess  it's  sort  of  the  waj  a  doctor 
lives — it  all  depends  on  when  the  fees  are 
paid .  Right  now.  for  instance,  I  have  $2000 
owing  to  me.  hut  I'm  sure  it  won't  he  paid  for 
another  lew  months. 

'What  will  I  do  when  it  finally  comes  in? 
Well,  I  suppose  I  II  do  what  I  did  when  an- 
other hig  fee  like  thai  came  in  a  while  ago.  I 
paid  off  some  current  hills  which  hail  been 
wailing  around  for  a  few  months,  paid  off  a 
little  more  on  the  debt  lor  my  lawbooks,  and 
bought  a  $  10  electric  blender  for  Ady. 

"You  might  call  it  kind  of  least-oi -lainine 

living    except  that  we're  t  sareful  to  feast, 

and  we're  not  slan  ing  either." 

Near  the  end  of  1000  George  estimated  that 
during  the  year  he  would  have  collected  be- 
tween $11,000  and  $12,000  in  lees,  or  nearl) 
double  what  he  look  in  the  vcar  before.  "  \n\- 
way,  llial's  what  I  think  it  might  be,"  be  add-. 
"I  could  be  pleasantly  surprised  or  unpleas- 
antly disturbed  when  I  come  to  add  it  all  up." 

Out  of  that  income  George  will  have  paid 
some  $5000  in  professional  and  office  expenses. 
This  amounts  to  almost  half  of  his  gross  in- 
come, but  George  points  out  that  the  propor- 
tion will  not  be  so  high  alter  he  has  managed 
to  | »a x  oil"  his  debts  on  office  equipment  and 
books,  and  to  repay  the  loans  which  helped 
put  him  through  law  school. 

Nationwide,  the  average  net  income  for  a 
lawyer,  after  expenses  but  before  taxes,  is 
around  111,500.  (For  physicians  it's  $16,- 
800;  for  dentists,  113,500.)  But  this  pleasant- 


7  spent  $2501 '  on  m  \  <»///»•#•  furnishings — a  lawy  er  has  to  make  a  good  appearance! 


'One  good  tiling  ahout  living  near  work  is  coming  home  to  lunch,  a  real  money  saver. 


'  "I  knew  the  house  was  basically  sound,  though  it  needed  work. 
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This  young  father  starting  out 
in  business  for  himself ]  providing  for  his 

family  on  a  fluctuating  income, 

draws  strength  and  purpose  from 
an  understanding  and  resourceful  wife. 


Says  Ady  of  a  phone  call  to  her  family  in  Austria:  "The  best  present  ever! 


sounding  income  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  to 
beginning  lawyers;  for  those  with  less  than 
five  years  of  practice  the  average  is  $5600.  As 
George  points  out,  it  takes  time  to  get  estab- 
lished, to  acquire  a  reputation,  to  pay  off  the 
initial  costs  of  setting  up  an  office. 

Neither  the  high  initial  expenses  involved  in 
setting  up  his  own  law  office  nor  the  wildly 
fluctuating  income  bothers  George  very  much. 
"I  never  think  in  weekly  or  monthly  terms 
about  money,"  he  explains.  "I  just  sort  of 
know  by  instinct  what  I  have  and  what  I  can 
afford  to  buy,  or  can't.  As  for  the  fixed  monthly 
expenses,  almost  all  of  them  can  be  postponed 
a  month  or  two  if  you  go  to  the  man  at  the 
top  and  explain  that  you  can't  pay  now  but 
will  pay  up  later.  I've  done  that  several 
times — let  the  mortgage  go  for  three  months, 
for  instance,  and  then  paid  all  the  arrears  after 
a  good  fee  came  in.  People  are  very  under- 
standing if  you're  just  honest  with  them." 

George  doesn't  discuss  any  of  his  financial 
maneuvers  with  his  wife.  "I  trust  in  myself, 
and  I'm  not  a  bit  worried  when  there's  not  a 
cent  in  the  bank,"  he  says.  "But  even  though 
Ady  trusts  me,  too,  I  know  she'd  be  worried. 
And  I  never  like  her  to  be  worried." 


I  [ll 

! 


h  a  household  project  gets  under  way  leant  stand  by  and  watch.  I  must  pitch  right  in  to  lend  a  hand. 


HOW   VMERICA  SI'KXDS  ITS  (Continued) 


One  reason  that  Ady  doesn't  need  to  know  about  the  family  finances 
is  that  she  does  very  little  of  the  food  shopping,  and  usually  asks 
George  to  do  it  on  the  way  home  from  his  office  or  on  Saturdays.  The 
large  supermarket  where  they  trade  is  too  far  for  carrying  heavy- 
packages  (especially  accompanied  by  toddlers)  and  Ady  does  not 
have  a  driver's  license.  "She  can  drive  all  right,  but  she's  too  shy 
to  take  the  test,"  George  says,  and  adds  somewhat  happily,  "She's 
quite  dependent  on  me." 

So  George  does  the  shopping,  paying  for  the  groceries  in  cash  if 
if  he  has  it,  and  sometimes  charging  at  a 
friendly  corner  grocery  during  the  lean 
weeks.  But  (lush  or  broke,  the  food  remains 
basically  llie  same — simple,  nourishing  and 
unextravagant.  And  eventually  it's  always 
paid  lor. 

fT  never  even  tried  to  make  a  budget," 
George  says.  "It  wouldn't  work  with  my 
kind  of  crazy  income.  Once  I  tried  to  keep 
hack  ol'everv  petm\  and  nickel  I  spent,  but 
it  drove  me  crazy  and  alter  two  days  I 
gave  up." 

The  Clairmonts  have  lived  frugally  for 
so  many  years  that  they  now  continue  to  do 
so  almost  automatically.  Ady,  for  instance, 
who  was  l rained  as  a  dressmaker,  makes  all 
her  own  clothes  and  most  of  the  children  s, 
buying  material  al  a  downtown  store  which 
has  a  once-a-week  remnant  sale.  She  cut 
down  one  of  George's  old  topcoats  and  made 
topcoats  for  both  the  older  bo\s.  and  once 
she  made  a  sports  jackel  for  her  husband. 

"It  was  my  firs  I  tailoring  job,  and  not 
a  big  success,"  she  said  ruefully.  "But 
( reorge,  he  is  nice— he  wore  it." 

There  are  lots  of  other  ways  of  saving. 
Telephones,  for  instance.  George's  office 
phone  cost  him  $10  a  month,  and  his  home 
phone  $6.  IS.  There  would  be  no  extra 
charge,  he  discovered,  by  having  the  two 
phones  ring  simultaneousl)  in  w  hat  is  called 
a  coded  ring:  when  someone  telephones  bis 
olfice  the  phone  rings  I  I  I  at  both  office 
and  home:  when  someone  telephones  his 
home  the  phone  rings  2-2-2. 

"If  the  office  ring  stops."  George  ex- 
plains. "Ady  knows  I'm  there  and  she 
doesn't  pick  up  the  phone.  But  if  it  goes  on, 
she  answers  for  me  and  takes  messages.  A 
telephone-answering  service  would  charge 
$12  a  month,  so  that's  $144  a  year  saved." 

Another  way  of  saving,  if  only  indirectly, 
is  to  turn  down  invitations  and  offers  for 
w  Inch  George  feels  he  is  not  yet  ready.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  local  country  club,  and  also  a  number 
of  men's  clubs.  He  thought  over  all  the 
offers  carefully,  and  then  declined. 

"It's  true  that  I  might  make  some  con- 
tacts which  would  help  me  professionally," 
he  explained,  "but  probably  not  enough  to 
balance  the  cost  of  keeping  up  with  the 
social  life  which  would  be  expected  of  me. 
The  expenses  would  outweigh  the  benefits — 
and  I  wouldn't  ever  want  Ady  to  be  em- 


barrassed if  she  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  other  women  in  the  way 
she  dressed  or  in  the  amount  of  entertaining  she  did." 

George  is  a  home-loving  man,  likes  to  come  home  to  lunch  almost 
every  day  (another  saving)  and  likes  to  work  around  the  house  on 
evenings  when  he  is  not  out  visiting  clients.  He  has  recently  been 
fixing  up  the  exterior  of  the  house  as  part  of  a  lawyers-must-make- 
a-good-appearance  campaign,  and  turning  part  of  the  basement  into 
a  playroom  for  the  children  and  a  study  for  himself. 

"Ady  was  terribly  anxious  for  the  children  to  have  the  playroom 


THE  FAMILY  CHOSEN  EACH  MONTH  for  the  Journal's  new  feature  HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 
given  an  expert  analysis  of  its  financial  situation.  This  month's  financial  counselor  is  Sidney  Margolii, 
consultant  on  family  finances  of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  whose  syndicated  colun! 
on  this  subject  appears  regularly  in  68  newspapers.  Mr.  Margolius  has  written  and  lectured  widely  J 
family  money  management. 

Our  Debts  Are  Our  Investment 


//  the  Clairmonts  would  make  changes  in  their 
food  and  insurance  purchasing, 
they  icould  have  •>'        more  per  year  to 
apply  toward  wiping  out  their  debts.  Here's  how  . 


IU  SIDM.Y  M \KC,OLIUS 


George  and  \dy  Clairmonl  are  doing  a  remark- 
ably good  job  of  proi  iding  for  a  large  family  on  a 
lake-home  income  of  $6500  a  year.  Even  the 
"modest  but  self-respecting"  budget  worked  out 
by  Government  economists  for  a  typical  urban 
family  the  size  and  ages  of  the  Clairmonts  calls 
for  some  $900  more  of  take-home  pay  than 
<  reorge  is  earning. 

Idii  i here  arc  pressures  <>n  these  clever  young 
managers.  <  Iredit  expert-  general!)  ad*  isc  families 
not  to  let  debts  pile  up  higher  than  a  figure  (not 
counting  tlx'  mortgage)  equal  to  one  fourtb  of 
family  take-home  income.  George's  debts  total 
something  over  one  half  his  I960  income. 

Though  bis  indebtedness  is  a  constant  con- 
cern, George's  point  of  view  is  farsighted:  "lly 
borrowing  money  I  was  able  to  establish  m  y  prac- 
tice and  move  ahead  quickly.  My  final,  since 
finishing  law  school  three  years  ago,  has  been  to 
pay  off  mj  debts  and  fret  on  a  cash  basis."  Clever 
money  management  has  earned  this  young  law- 
yer a  fjood  credit  rating  in  bis  home  town  and  a 
reputation  for  excellent  business  sense  as  well. 
He  uses  such  businesslike  financing  methods  as 
arranging  single-payment  loans  at  6  per  cent 
interest  when  possible,  instead  of  borrowing  on 
the  installment  plan  at  12  per  cent  or  more. 
George's  debts  are  two  kinds.  Some  are  pressing, 
others  can  wail.  Those  based  on  family  needs 
are  the  installment-plan  purchase  of  a  wash- 
ing machine  (£90  still  owing)  and  a  £500  home- 
improvement  loan.  Those  based  on  investment 
in  George's  profession  are  hooks  and  office 
equipment  (si 000  owed),  a  $500  hank  loan 
for  the  purchase  of  a  car  this  year  (90  per  cent 
business  use),  ami  an  SII00  balance  to  be  paid 
eventually  on  three  loans  made  to  George  by 
friends  anil  relatives  who  helped  him  through 
law  school. 

To  meet  the  twin  pressures  of  debts  to  pay 
off  and  family  wants  inexorably  increasing,  the 
Clairmonts  ought  to  consider  pu 1 1 ing  into  oper- 
ation a  money-management  plan.  I  believe  they 
have  the  insigbl  to  make  one  work  from  bearing 
such  comments  as  tdy's  "We  decide  together 
what  comes  first"  and  George's  "You  have  to 

make  choices  right  along." 

Sitting  down  together  one  <lay  recently,  we 
worked  out  such  a  plan,  i  be  i  hree  parts  of  which 
all  interlock  and  depend  on  one  another.  First 


the  Clairmonts  agreed  to  set  up  a  system 
reducing  expenses.  This  is  the  only  way  they 
be  able  to  muster  family  resources  for  the  seco 
part  of  the  plan,  the  reduction  of  their  debts 
bring  them  more  in  line  with  what  people 
their  income  level  ought  to  let  themselves  in 
The  third  part  of  the  plan  we  agreed  on  wa 
system  for  keeping  track  of  where  the  moi 
goes— every  dollar  of  it  — until  a  picture  of  faro 
expenditure  becomes  crystal  clear  to  both  Geo 
and  Ady  . 

First  we  tackled  the  possibilities  for  reduc 
family  costs.  As  intelligently  as  the  Clairmo: 
buy,  we  discovered  that  savings  are  still  possi 
in  two  areas,  food  and  insurance. 

The  Clairmonts  were  conscious  of  the  fact  tl 
the  "Good"  grade  of  beef  has  as  much  food  va 
as  the  costlier  "Choice,"  and  that  "Grade 
canned  goods  have  as  much  food  value  as  "Gr; 
A."  They  had  simply  not  realized  what  a  sav 
lower  grades  of  food  afford  with  no  sacrifice 
either  nourishment  or  attractiveness.  Chea 
beef  (grass-fed  and  lean)  has  as  much  nutrit 
value  as  fat-marbled  grain-fed  beef,  if  not  m< 
Next  to  meat,  milk  is  the  Clairmonts'  larg 
single  food  cost.  It  runs  around  §22  a  monll  ^ 
25Jjj  cents  a  quart  delivered.  They  already  a 
ment  their  diet  w  ith  inexpensive  dry  nonfat  n 
which  Ady  uses  in  cooking  and  could  use  m'«  ' 
extensively  to  add  nourishment  to  casseroles ,;i  ^ 
omelets,  soups  and  stews,  desserts,  and  e  n 
fresh  milk. 

Although  the  Clairmonts'  food  expenditure  '' 
§137  a  month  is  well  below  the  figure  of  §14.'  I"' 
which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture \  ;  *> 
its  moderate-cost  food  plan,  such  judicious  ec  >  ** 
omics  to  reduce  their  food  budget  temporal}'" 
to  §127  would  give  them  §10  more  a  month  to  *  '* 
for  reducing  their  debts. 

A  reduction  in  their  auto-  and  hcalth-insuru 
costs  is  possible.  Even  though  George  uses  l  *•! 
family  car  90  per  ecu  I  for  business,  any  suvifj' 
in  its  operation  is  money  in  the  ( llairmont  fa i  ilJ 
coffers.  Out  of  the  S26I  fie  spends  for  auto  in:  p  * 
ance,  about    SltO   is   for  collision   insurance  ll  > 
would  reimburse  for  any  damage  to  his  ow  n  n 
lie  is  required  to  carry  it  by  the  bank  that  n  ill  h) 
hi-  auto  loan,  hill  banks  sometimes  waive  lilJ' 
coverage   for  customers    I  hey    know    well,  u 
George  plans  to  ask  if  be  may  drop  it.  Win  i 
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for  rainy  days,"  George  said,  banging  away  one  day  last  winter  at 
I  the  new  plywood  paneling.  "So  1  weighed  the  costs  and  benefits  in 
|ny  mind.  I  could  get  some  lumber  from  friends  for  free,  but  other 
'lumber  and  stuff  would  come  to  around  $144.  With  all  my  debts  to 
ijpay  off  that  seems  like  a  big  outlay — but  the  lumber  company  would 
wait  for  a  while.  Also,  I  figured  that  I'd  have  a  place  to  get  all  my 
hundreds  of  extra  legal  books  and  other  books  onto  shelves  instead 
pf  littered  around  in  cartons,  and  a  place  to  talk  to  my  clients  in 
private  in  the  evenings.  And  if  you  use  space  like  that  in  your  home, 


t 


oAIRMONTS1  MONTHLY  EXPENDITURE  BREAKDOWN 


|DERAL  INCOME  TAX 
:iAL  SECURITY 


$ 


18.47 
18.00 
141.00 


3D  (including  milk  and  cleaning  supplies)  — — — — — — 

JSING  (Mortgage  payment  $80. 00, Property  tax  $35.00   

Electricity  $10.00,Fuel  oil  $17.00,¥ater  $1.35, Telephone  $6.15 
furniture  and  appliances  $11. 00, Property  insurance  $6.50 

Repairs  and  repayment  of  remodeling  loan  $37.00)  ~   204.00 

DTHING  (Purchases  $30.00, Dry  cleaning, repairs, laundry  $5.00)  35*00 
)ICAL  CARE  (Health  insurance  $33. 57, Medical  and  dental  $27.00)  60.57 

I  OPERATION  10.00 

fANCEMENT  (Reading  $3.39,Contrihutlons(mostly  to  church  $10.00)13.39 


}S0NAL  CARE  (Haircuts, cosmetics) 
3CELUNE0US  (including  tohacco) 
rE  INSURANCE  


$ 


7.50 
11.50 

540.90 


Inn 


[II . 


, George's  good  driving  record  qualifies  him 
select  risk"  reduction  in  his  liability  in- 
ice;  a  possihle  10  per  cent  reduction  would 
mother  $16  a  year  to  the  family  fund  for 
:ing  indebtedness. 

anything  should  happen  to  George,  his 
y  is  heavily  protected  by  life  insurance — 
10  worth,  in  contrast  to  the  average  U.S. 
ly's  $12,000  of  insurance.  George  is  also  fairly 
d  with  health  insurance  held  in  three  dif- 
t  policies  and  costing  him  a  total  of  $33.57 
►nth.  Yet  George's  major  medical  policy 
sonly  big  illnesses,  nothing  under  $500;  and 
jficantly,  not  a  penny  of  the  Clairmonts' 
medical  expenses  of  more  than  $300  (a 
ly  portion  for  dentistry  notwithstanding) 
vered  by  his  health  insurance.  The  family 
otected  against  the  relatively  rare  major 
sses  but  not  against  the  more  usual  needs, 

I 

en  maternity  expenses. 

e  best  way  for  the  Clairmonts  to  reduce 
health-insurance  bill— and  add  still  more 
ey  to  their  debt-reducing  project — is  to  get 
a  group  plan  (which  works  in  favor  of  large 
lies).  They  have  three  opportunities: 
orge's  present  health-insurance  company  is 
%g  to  write  a  group  policy  for  him  and  his 
woman  office  staff.  His  share  of  the  cost 
dbe  $21.39  a  month.  The  policy  would  cover 


It 


Ital,  surgical  and  maternity  expenses 
d  not  pay  George  a  weekly  income  if  he  fell 
d  couldn't  work,  but  he  is  already  protected 
me  extent  against  disabling  illness  by  Gov- 
ient  benefits.  His 79^-a-month  G.I.  disability 
$100  a  month  for  any 


,  -ance  would  pay 

filing  illnesses  that  lasted  beyond  six  months. 
Iso  would  get  Social  Security  of  $254  a  month 
were  unable  to  work  because  of  a  permanent 
lility.  He  would  even  be  eligible  for  V.A. 
tents  of  probably  $45  a  month  (eligibility 
jxact  amount  depending  on  how  much  other 
lie  he  had  at  the  time). 

George  could  choose  the  group  policy  open 
embers  of  his  professional  organization,  the 
on  Bar  Association,  which  would  pay  for 
ly  illnesses  over  $100  (not  just  those  over 
as  in  his  present  policy),  plus  basic  hospital- 
ical  insurance,  including  maternity  expenses, 
ould  cost  $15.11  a  month.  And  if  George 
Is  income-replacement  insurance  for  shorter 


Id 


illnesses  than  his  Government  benefits  pro- 
tect against,  he  can  also  secure  this  through 
the  association  for  only  $3.17  to  $6.33  a  month, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  insurance  he 
chooses. 

Or  the  Clairmonts  could  choose  a  combina- 
tion of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  For  $13.55  a 
month  in  their  area,  this  plan  would  provide 
hospital  and  surgical  insurance,  including  ma- 
ternity benefits.  It  still  would  not  cover  most 
of  the  usual  doctors'  calls,  but  does  provide 
more  basic  medical  service  than  the  Clairmonts 
now  have. 

Thus  George  could  replace  his  present  health- 
insurance  policies  with  a  combination  of  group- 
health  and  income-replacement  insurance  for  as 
little  as  $17.51  a  month— and  save  as  much  as 
$16.05  to  apply  toward  wiping  out  his  debts. 

The  potential  savings  we  uncovered  in  food, 
auto  insurance  and  health  insurance  could  pro- 
vide the  Clairmonts  with  an  additional  $408  a 
year  for  debt  reduction. 

Finally,  as  we  began  discussing  how  to  keep 
track  of  w  here  the  money  goes,  George  admitted 
that  he  shies  at  budgeting.  But  he  and  Ady 
grasped  the  importance  of  keeping  a  daily  record 
of  their  spending  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them  that  a  self-employed  worker  especially 
needs  to  know  his  basic  expenses. 

Keeping  the  spending  record  can  be  Ady  's  job. 
She's  ready  to  take  more  financial  responsibility 
now  that  she's  caught  onto  the  intricacies  of  the 
English  language.  George  is  quite  as  ready  to 
yield  it. 

Keeping  a  record  of  actual  spending  need  take 
Ady  only  a  minute  or  two  a  day  after  dinner 
when  George  is  in  easy  reach  to  report  his  expen- 
ditures. The  supermarket  receipts  can  tell  her 
what  has  been  spent  for  groceries.  A  blank  note- 
book ruled  off  for  30  days  with  column  headings 
for  "food,"  "clothing,"  "utilities,"  and  so  on, 
reposing  handily  in  the  kitchen  drawer  will  pro- 
vide the  Clairmonts  with  the  most  vital  tool  of 
all  in  their  campaign  to  get  up  the  money  to 
knock  out  their  debts. 


Neither  the  Journal  nor  our  financial  counselors  are  in  a  position  to 
answer  reader  mail  on  family  budgeting  problems.  However,  your 
local  Family  Serv  ice  Agency  may  be  able  to  counsel  you  on  these 
and  other  problems  of  famil)  living,  or  refer  you  to  another  source 
of  possible  help.  If  there  is  no  Family  Service  Agency  in  your  com- 
rnunity,  many  local  hanks  provide  family  financial  counseling. 


you  can  take  it  off  income  taxes,  you  know.  I  figured  it  was  worth  it." 

Socially  the  Clairmonts  live  very  quietly.  They  visit  George's 
numerous  relatives,  and  sometimes  the  relatives  drop  in.  Perhaps 
once  a  month  friends  are  asked  over  for  coffee  and  cake  after  dinner. 
On  their  wedding  anniversary  an  aunt  baby-sits  and  George  takes 
Ady  dancing  at  a  favorite  German  rathskeller  about  an  hour's  drive 
away.  And  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  really  magnificent  splurge. 

"Last  year,  on  my  birthday,  George,  he  gave  me  the  best  present 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,"  Ady  said,  her  eyes  shining  with  the  memory. 

"He  gave  me  a  telephone  call  home  to 
Austria!  And  he  said  three  minutes  would 
be  no  good,  we  would  all  be  too  excited.  He 
said  we  should  talk  as  long  as  we  like!  So 
my  mother,  my  father,  my  sisters,  my 
brothers — we  talked  half  an  hour  and  it 
cost  $120!  Oh,  it  was  just  wonderful!" 

When  he  was  asked  how  a  rational  man 
could  justify  the  mad  and  marvelous  gesture 
of  a  half-hour  phone  call  to  Austria,  George 
smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  wanted 
to  do  something  really  nice  for  Ady,"  he 
said.  "Heaven  knows  she  deserves  a  treat 
once  in  a  while — she's  a  wonderful,  uncom- 
plaining and  patient  wife,  and  I  couldn't 
manage  to  do  all  I've  done  without  her. 

"We  both  believe  in  working  hard  when 
you  are  young,  in  applying  some  discipline 
to  your  material  desires,  in  not  buying  any- 
thing more  than  you  absolutely  have  to  on 
time  payments — in  shopping  wisely  and 
carefully — and  that  means  looking  around 
for  what  you  have  to  buy  until  you  find  the 
best  price.  But  we  also  think  everybody 
needs  a  little  treat  now  and  then." 

Ady  and  George  both  love  to  ski,  but  so 
far  have  had  no  time  or  money  to  do  so  in 
America.  On  Saturdays  in  summer  they 
drive  with  the  children  to  the  beach,  where 
George  would  like  someday  to  have  a  cot- 
tage. (A  friend  offered  to  sell  him  one  re- 
cently, with  no  set  time  for  payment.  "It 
was  a  good  opportunity,"  George  says,  "but 
I  turned  it  down.  I  didn't  want  to  be  in 
debt  any  deeper  than  I  am.") 

George  has  no  savings  account.  This 
worries  him,  and  he  plans  to  start  one  just 
as  soon  as  he  takes  in  a  few  more  fees  and 
pays  off  a  few  more  debts.  But  he  carries 
about  $42,500  in  life  insurance,  and  hopes 
to  increase  this  amount.  On  his  desk  he 
has  a  beautiful  and  explicit  investment-and- 
insurance  plan,  which  he  can't  yet  afford  to 
put  into  effect.  Nor  can  he  yet  afford  to 
invest  in  the  stock  market,  which  he  would 
like  to  do — cautiously. 

"In  twelve  years  I  might  need  as  much  as 
$12,000  a  year  for  the  children's  schooling," 
he  says,  with  a  worried  frown.  "Of  course 
we  expect  the  children  to  help  a  little,  if 
only  by  earning  their  own  spending  money. 
We  both  think  children  should  learn  to  be 
responsible,  to  be  self-disciplined  and  to 
think  for  themselves.  Those  are  things  my 
father  taught  me  very  early  in  my  life." 
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HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY  (Continued) 

Born  on  the  same  day  oceans  apart, 
George  met  Ady  as  a  G.I.  in  Austria. 
Frugality  in  both  their  backgrounds  led 
to  a  successful  marriage  in  America. 


"Making  <t  jacket  J  or  a  man  is  harder  than  making  children's  clothes." 


The  noticeable  similarity  between  George 
(  Li i i  mon i  and  his  wife  is  not  confined  to  goals 
and  ways  ol  attaining  them.  It  began,  in  lad, 
on  Jul \  '2'K  I it),  w  hen  ( George  John  Clairmonl 
was  bom  in  Ibockton,  Massachusetts,  and 
Adeleid  llorhreiler  was  horn  in  DniTgaslein. 
Austria.  Twentv-two  years  later,  when  the\ 
met  at  last,  the  discovery  that  they  shared  the 
same  birthday  gave  them  their  first  inkling  of 
destiny's  plans. 

Like  George,  Ady  was  born  into  a  large, 
Roman  Catholic,  hard-working  family.  She 
has  four  older  brothers,  two  younger  brothers 
and  two  older  sisters.  Their  father  was  the 
manager  of  a  stone  quarry  and  mayor  of  their 
village,  fifty  miles  south  of  Salzburg. 

"Compared  with  the  way  it  was  in  my  child- 
hood, our  children  are  spoiled,"  Ady  reflects. 
"I  had  to  walk  an  hour  to  school  every  morn- 
ing, and  an  hour  back  every  evening — some- 
i  him  -  there  were  avalanches  along  the  way  and 
once  my  younger  brother  pulled  me  back  just 
in  time  to  save  me  from  getting  killed  by  one. 
We  each  had  just  one  toy.  My  father  brought 
back  a  little  bag  of  candies  sometimes  when 


Debra,  with  three  big  brothers  to  take  care  of  her,  is  the  comic  of  the  family. 


he'd  been  to  Salzburg,  but  that  was  the  only 
candy  we  ever  saw.  My  mother  had  no  re 
frigerator,  no  washing  machine,  no  running 
hot  water  for  the  clothes.  Still,  we  felt  luckier 
than  a  lot  of  the  other  children  in  town-  we 
were  all  together  in  a  big  fourteen-room  house, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  love  in  the  family 
Enough  for  everybody  to  share  " 

World  War  II  started  when  Ady  was  nine, 
and  lasted  until  she  was  fifteen  They  were  dif 
ficult,  sad  years,  and  near  the  end  hungry 
years,  one  of  Ady's  bitter  memories  is  the 
time  her  mother  was  forced  to  trade  Ady  's  only 
good  coat,  her  beloved  go-to-church  coat,  for 
two  pounds  of  potatoes  But  finally  the  war 
was  over  at  last,  and  Ady  was  graduated  from 
high  school  and  on  her  way  to  fairy-tale  Salz- 
burg to  learn  the  dressmaking  trade — and,  al- 
though he  was  still  in  high  school  almost  half 
a  world  away,  to  meet  and  marry  George 

Four  years  before  this  time  her  future  hus- 
band had  already  started  the  pattern  of  work, 
study  and  saving  which  he  has  followed  in- 
cessantly ever  since.  Life  was  hard  for  some 
people  in  America,  too,  and  his  father's  garage 
had  been  wiped  out  during  the  depression. 
Later  his  father  worked  in  shipyards  and  at  a 
gear  factory,  but  George  and  his  three  brothers 
were  expected  to  work,  too,  after  school,  on 
weekends  and  during  their  summer  vacations. 
Besides,  they  had  been  taught  early  to  want 
to  work. 

At  eleven,  George  had  a  paper-delivery  route 
During  the  rest  of  his  school  and  university 
years  he  worked  at  an  infinite  variety  of  jobs, 
ranging  from  bowling-alley  pin  boy  to  pastry 
cook  ("I  can  still  make  pies,  but  I  like  to  make 
them  thirty-six  at  a  time") 

"Even  when  I  was  very  young  it  made  me 
proud  to  work  for  money  and  save  it,"  George 
says  now  "I  bought  all  my  own  clothes  during 
high  school,  and  I  even  bought  my  own  high- 
school-graduation  watch  My  folks  gave  me 
another  present." 

George's  French  and  Irish  blood  drove  him 
on  He  worked  his  way  through  the  two-year 
prelegal  course  at  the  CONTINUED  ON  page  123 


"We  like  to  show  the  children  pictures  of  the  Alps  where  1  grew  upy 
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When  we  met  them,  George  and  Ady  Clairmont  had  been  working  hard 
on  their  old  square  frame  house,  on  both  the  inside  and  the  outside.  They 
wanted  a  place  where  they  would  be  proud  to  entertain  George's  clients, 
for  they  feel  very  strongly  that  people  judge  a  lawyer  by  the  appearance 
of  his  house  and  family.  Besides  which,  Ady  said,  "We  do  have 
neighbors." 

George  and  a  friend  had  recently  torn  down  the  rotted  front  porch 
and  poured  new  cement.  The  old  roof  columns  were  the  next  thing  to  be 
replaced,  and  the  Clairmonts  had  thought  of  putting  up  scrolled  iron- 
work supports.  Since  the  lines  of  the  house  were  rather  severe,  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  to  put  up  slender  white  wood 
columns.  The  addition  of  flagstones  on  the  porch  floor  and  a  lattice  at 


one  end  for  privacy  gave  the  porch  a  finished  look.  For  $38.00  the 
Clairmonts  were  able  to  replace  the  old  Victorian  door  with  a  simple 
Colonial  one  better  suited  to  their  type  of  house;  and  by  facing  the  porch 
foundation  with  secondhand  brick,  for  the  low  cost  of  $35.00.  they 
were  on  their  way  to  having  a  home  to  be  proud  of. 

They  had  planned  to  paint  the  exterior  of  the  house  two  years  ago 
when  the  furnace  broke  down  and  the  spare  money  went  to  replace  that, 
so  painting  was  on  their  list  of  musts.  With  the  help  of  George's  brother 
in  the  paint  business  they  kept  the  cost  of  paint  materials  to  $122.58. 
Ady  picked  yellow  to  contrast  with  the  white  trim  and  columns  and  the 
dark  gray  shutters.  The  final  touch  for  the  exterior  of  the  house  was  a 
fieldstone  retaining  wall  backed  by  100  square  yards  of  inexpensive  fill. 


Beauty  Treatment  For 
a  Gracious  Old  House 


Hv  II.  r.  W  II. LI  WIS 


"The  Clairmonts,  engaged  in  a  long-term  " 'do-it-yourself "" 
on  tins  project,  were  provided  labor  by  the  Journ  al  to  finish 
the  work  in  time  for  it  to  be  photographed  for  this  issue, 
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This  raised  the  ground  level  and  partially  covered  the  exposed  founda- 
tion to  cut  down  the  apparent  height  of  the  house.  A  few  evergreens  and 
a  pine  tree  completed  the  outside. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  next  on  the  Clairmonts'  list.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  living  room  was  mostly  old  castoffs  left  behind  by  the  previous 
owners.  Ady  had  wanted  to  make  curtains,  but  couldn't  decide  how  to 
treat  the  bay  window,  or  what  fabric  to  select.  Despite  all  the  work  she 
and  George  had  done  in  cleaning,  refinishing  and  waxing  floors,  papering 
and  painting,  the  living  room  looked  cold  and  empty.  A  secondhand  sofa 
in  good  condition  purchased  for  $100,  with  a  new  slip  cover  ($35.64), 
gave  a  focal  point  for  the  redecoration  of  their  living  room.  A  9'  x  12' 
jute  rug  ($36.00)  in  a  natural  color  replaced  the  old  patterned  one. 


Since  the  wallpaper  they  put  up  was  a  neutral  shade,  a  brightly 
striped  curtain  material  at  $1.65  a  yard  was  chosen  for  gaiety.  Their 
mahogany  armchair  was  covered  in  a  red  cotton  fabric,  as  were  the 
seats  of  two  secondhand  chairs  which  had  cost  $40.00. 

Three  new  lamps  gave  light  to  read  by  and  added  color.  The  Clair- 
monts found  an  old  pine  folding  game  table  in  the  basement.  With  the 
legs  cut  shorter  and  the  top  refinished,  it  made  an  attractive  coffee  table. 
A  large  secondhand  cherry  table-desk  they  refinished  themselves,  and 
the  living  room  began  to  look  warm  and  cozy. 

"The  whole  house  seems  brighter,"  said  Ady.  "It  makes  me  feel 
good  just  to  come  into  this  room.  We  hope  it  will  help  George,  now  that 
he  has  a  place  to  entertain." 


WESLEY  BALZ 
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Georgie  pulls  on  boots 


Slevie  raids  cooky  jar  . 


Debbie  awaits  dinner 


David  munches  apple  .  .  . 

in  their  brand-new  kitchen  which  provides  space  for  each  of  these  aclivilies—and  more 
too.  "It's  a  happy  family  room."  said  Ady  and  George.  Plenty  of  space for  work  and  play. 


CLAIRMONTS 
CINDERELLA 
KITCHEN 

Now  it's  such  a  happy  room 


^'DsiTsM' 
By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON' 

HOMFMAKINC  EDITOR 


PBOTOGHXPHS  BY  WESLEY  BALZ 


1  y  ^ 
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Shutter  that  "turns  the  corner,"  plus  simple  homespun-linen  shade,  solves  decorating 
problem  when  new  partition  (« Uh  shelves  on  dining  side)  divides  twin  windows. 


From  refrigerator  f 


iter. 


At  right,  hooks  for  wrap 


Before  plan  shows  pantry  and  dead-end  closet— they  stole  space,  added  little; 
after  plan  shows  new  place  for  sink,  and  future  lavatory  near  Imsement  playroom. 
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«  Hie  day  our  kitchen  was  finished 
\Xr  stayed  up  till  two— just  look- 
gn  "  said  George  Clairmont.  For 
ae  it  is  a  dream  come  true,  al- 
ihugh  originally  the  kitchen  was 
fa  down  on  the  list  of  home 
3njects  (to  be  tackled  after 
Surge's  law  office  was  set  up). 

I  Wi  would  have  continued  to 
Usde  with  the  4-doored  kitchen 

tvii  isolated  range,  and  refrig- 
an  or  off  in  the  pantry,  if  the  four 
ol  dren  hadn't  needed  a  lavatory 
jivnstairs.  That  moved  the 
ki  hen  redo  up  on  the  priority 
\ii  George  estimated  remodeling 
atpOO,  but  final  bills  ran  $241 
mre,  although  he  did  much  of 
tr!  work  himself,  and  bad  already 
bfi^ht  a  new  8'  sink-cabinet 
(trgain  priced  at  SI 58).  Also, 
tr  old  bouse  posed  special  prob- 
lems—wiring  was  weak,  plaster 
%y  frail.  To  make  the  most  of 

II  10'9"  x  1  T2"  room,  the  old 
nn-bearing  lath-and-plaster  wall 
aiund  the  pantry  wa:-  taken  out 
m  day  and  the  >ink  unit  wa>  in- 
s'lled  where  the  pantry  had 
b*n.  Knoeked-down  w  ood  eabi- 
u|s  (matching  those  in  the  sink 
uit)  fill  out  storage  needs  near 
I*  sink  and  range.  Other  new 
alition>:  one  hardwood  counter 
(15)  for  Ady's  feathery  pastries, 
&o  home-laid  ceramic-tile  coun- 
ts flanking  the  range  (8  18  for 
triiterials).  Major  remodeling 
ftts:  plumbing  ($110)  which 
Ipvides  for  future  hookups  in 
■15  new  lavatory  space;  electrical 
(\|.rk  and  light  fixtures  ($181): 
Wkv  cabinets  (8186) :  viny  l-asbes- 
■e  floor  tile  which  George  and 
llj?  father  laid  (848) ;  carpentry 
l(eorge  and  a  friend  patched  side 

■nils  and  put  up  a  new  lavatory 
nrtition  for  about  8100);  and 
]int  (825).  George  s  Aunt  Eliza- 
lth,  who  helped  finish  the  wood 
•  binets  in  the  sink  unit,  had 
;ven    them    new  appliances, 
vfeorge  was  lucky  in  friends  who 
■pre  carpenters  and  plumbers 
.horn  he  paid  to  work  with  him. 
Jlmost  evervone.  thev  will  tell 
m  jokingly,  w  ho  came  to  call  on 
'ie  Clairmonts  soon  found  him- 
lilf  working.   But   finally  the 
1  tchen  was  finished.  And  a  mar- 
bl!   In  our  family  we  always  end 
p  here,"  said  George.  "Even 
ients  come  out  for  coffee!" 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WESLEY  BALZ 


"In  the  old  country  pots  always  hung  up  in  the  kitchen"  Ady  said.  It's  convenient  for  her  to  have  utensils  (collected  since  their  marriage) 
within  reach  above  small  30"  electric  range.  Ceramic-tile  top  is  home-applied  and  very  durable— a  hot  frypan  wont  mar  its  beauty. 


PYREX- 


CD 


works  so  many  ways  to  help  you 
—not  just  to  serve  temptingly  but  to  mix,  cook,  store!  Any  Pyrex  Ware,  any  kind  of 
food,  bland  or  aromatic!  For  Pyrex  Ware  borrows  no  taste,  lends  no  flavor,  washes 
whistle-clean.  Cinderella  4~bowl  set,  $4.95.  Casserole,  VA-qt.,  $2.95;  2V2-qt.,  $3.95, 
You'll  love  the  way  everything  cooks  and  looks  and  tastes  in  PYREX  ^M^I^IM 

Product  of  Corning  rasearch      Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y, 
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m  GOOD 

1  manufactured 
Ijses? 

■ONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  54 

■jive  in  price  with  individually  built 
•  similar  sizes. 

ly  enough,  the  saving  for  the  buyer 
wer-priced  prefabs  is  less  because  in 
;ain-basement  market  the  develop- 
lses  are  built  almost  as  efficiently  as 
ured  houses,  sell  at  lower  profit 
and  come  complete  with  land, 
merits  of  prefabs  mostly  go  to  the 
ealer  in  the  form  of  lower  construc- 
s,  easier  financing,  a  faster  turnover 
vestment  money  and  help  with  ad- 
and  sales.  Most  builders  pass  these 
:s  on  to  the  owner,  but  some  proceed 
what  the  market  will  bear.  However, 
"$18,000  house"  still  may  sell  for 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  $23,000  in  Chi- 
i  $27,000  in  Westport,  Conn, 
three  fourths  of  all  manufactured 
II  for  less  than  $16,000.  In  1959  the 
old  for  about  $13,000;  in  I960  the 
jrice  was  $15,000;  and  in  1961  this 
reflecting  a  growing  demand  for 
;fabs.  The  three-bedroom  size  is  now 


the  practical  minimum,  and  few  people  are 
satisfied  with  a  single  bathroom.  In  today's 
affluent  society,  quality  features  sell  better 
than  ever. 

Virtually  all  the  very  small  and  very  large 
prefabs  are  one-story  houses.  The  little  houses, 
of  ranch,  Cape  Cod  or  "California  rustic" 
styling,  are  planned  for  economy,  while  the 
big  ones,  mostly  contemporary  in  style,  em- 
phasize one-floor  convenience.  Most  of  the 
variety  comes  in  the  medium-price  range 
where  pressure  for  space  at  a  budget  is  greatest. 
This  is  leading  to  a  resurgence  of  two-story 
houses  and  a  newer  type  referred  to  usually 
as  the  "split-entry"  or  "raised  ranch."  Also, 
medium-priced,  split-level  houses  now  show 
waning  popularity  in  the  East,  but  are  increas- 
ingly in  demand  in  some  other  cold-climate 
areas. 

But  the  big  news  of  the  manufactured  house 
this  year  is  a  whole  series  of  improved,  long- 
wearing  materials  to  help  reduce  upkeep  costs. 
Aluminum  is  proving  to  be  immensely  popular 
for  siding,  roofs,  overhangs,  windows,  even 
doors. 

Durable  finishes  are  taking  over  inside  too. 
Cabinets  and  doors  are  often  surfaced  with  a 
wood-grained  plastic  which  is  hard,  slick  and 
impervious  to  moisture  On  some  houses  door 
and  window  trim,  made  of  metal  covered  with 
plastic,  snaps  into  place  without  nails.  Lux- 


urious durable  wall  and  floor  coverings  are 
also  becoming  widely  available. 

Larger  prefabs  are  getting  better  all  the 
time.  Designed  by  architects,  many  make  a 
lot  of  custom  houses  look  amateurish  by 
comparison.  These  large  houses  have  broken 
decisively  out  of  the  traditional  rectangular 
pattern ;  most  being  u-  or  T-shaped  so  that  they 
can  wrap  around  private  terraces  and  swim- 
ming-pool areas. 

Large  houses  feature  separate  dining  and 
family  rooms.  One  of  this  year's  most  wide- 
spread and  noticeable  changes  is  the  inside 
kitchen,  made  possible,  in  part,  by  greatly 
improved  skylights  and  luminous  ceilings.  The 
kitchen  usually  adjoins  the  family  room, 
through  which  it  opens  to  the  outdoors.  Bath- 
rooms sometimes  move  to  windowless  posi- 
tions in  the  inner  core  of  the  house. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  ten  years 
from  now  perhaps  half  of  all  houses  built 
may  be  manufactured  by  six  or  eight  huge 
companies.  Prefabricated  houses  are  offering 
more  and  more  of  the  comforts  we  used  to 
expect  only  in  individually  built  houses.  Some- 
day perhaps  even  the  finest  custom  houses 
will  be  built  from  stock  manufactured  parts. 
And  as  this  snowball  rolls,  it  will  pick  up 
with  it  a  whole  new  technology,  crushing 
aside  today's  archaic  mess  of  codes  and  regu- 
lations as  no  political  pressure  ever  could. 


W  AMERICA 
NDS 
MONEY 

ONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  117 

Jniversity  College  of  General  Educa- 
a  year  at  the  Boston  University 
Law.  His  father  wanted  him  to  be  a 
e  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  he  was 
e  a  lawyer.  That  is,  it  turned  out.  he 
g  to  be  a  lawyer  after  the  Army  was 
with  him. 

e  was  inducted  into  the  service  in 
51.  and  after  training  he  was  sent 
a  in  March,  1952,  to  serve  with  the 
unterintelligence  Corps.  Destiny  was 
nto  high  gear. 

George  or  Ady  had  been  given  a 
f  the  future,  neither  would  have  be- 
"Don't  worry  about  me  coming  back 
of  those  foreign  brides,"  George 
his  family.  As  for  Ady,  like  all  proper 
young  ladies,  she  was  scornful  of 
dated  American  soldiers, 
s  time  Ady  had  finished  her  appren- 
in  dress  designing  and  dressmaking, 
working  in  a  dress  shop  in  Salzburg 
ming  ahead  to  her  own  establishment 
a.  It  was  the  summer  of  1952,  she  was 
the  weekend,  and  there  would  be  no 
rely,  in  going  to  a  dance"  for  the 
n  soldiers  who  attended  the  German 
school  at  nearby  Badgastein? 
George  the  minute  I  came  into  the 
■lAdy  recalls.  "We  noticed  each  other 
■ng.  Yet  he  never  asked  me  to  dance, 
Ms  terribly  afraid  that  he  would  let  me 
■tout  speaking.  But  just  when  I  was 


leaving,  he  came  up  and  asked  me  for  a  date 
the  following  week  in  Salzburg.  1  said  yes." 

Ady  was  almost  an  hour  late  for  that  first 
meeting.  "My  landlady  felt  responsible,"  she 
explains,  "and  kept  trying  to  convince  me  that 
I  shouldn't  go  out  with  an  American." 

But  she  was  twenty-two,  and  a  tall,  dark- 
haired  soldier  with  brilliant  black  eyes  was 
waiting  for  her  beside  the  silvery  Salzach 
River  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  old 
Salzburg.  So  Ady  ran,  too,  knowing  she  was 
late  and  wondering  if  he  would  still  be  waiting. 
He  was.  They  went  to  a  hotel  cafe  and  danced. 
They  found  out  that  they  shared  the  same  birth- 
day, and  that  his  military-unit  number  was  the 
same  as  her  telephone  number.  And  after  that 
they  saw  each  other  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

George  fell  in  love  immediately.  He  had 
always  been  an  independent-minded  lone 
wolf,  but  had  felt  obscurely  that  something 
was  missing.  "When  I  met  Ady,"  he  explains 
quietly,  "it  was  as  if  I  had  met  the  other  half 
of  myself,  the  missing  half." 

For  Ady,  also,  it  happened  quickly.  "He 
was  everything  I'd  ever  dreamed  of,"  she  says. 
"And  he  was  kind  too." 

But  marriage?  The  obstacles  seemed  to 
make  it  impossible.  George  had  no  money,  no 
savings,  and  two  years  of  law  school  to  com- 
plete. Then  there  were  the  families  on  both 
sides.  Neither  approved  of  the  romance,  both 
were  worried.  George's  father  was  afraid  that 
if  George  married  he  wouldn't  finish  law 
school.  Ady's  father  was  convinced  that  all 
American  men  were  playboys. 

"But  when  they  finally  met"— Ady  laughs— 
"they  found  out  that  they  were  both  alike. 
They  both  are  ambitious— my  father  even 
thought  of  emigrating  to  Canada  once.  They 
both  liked  to  work  hard.  They  both  believed 


■  how  close  agreement  can  a  husband  and  wife  get  on  the  things  they  want  ? 
I  wife  sets  her  heart  on  something  that  would  never  occur  to  her  husband — 
No  wins?  Don't  miss  the  March  chapter  of 

HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 

!j  "MY  WIFE  HANDLES  THE  MONEY" 

By  NEAL  GILKYSON  STUART 

II;,  slow-spoken  Walter  Kelly  could  pick  up  his  wife,  Betty,  with  one  arm, 
bt  he  puts  his  pay  check  in  her  hands  without  a  second  thought.  In  the 
rurly  fifteen  years  since  their  marriage  his  mechanic's  wages  have  risen  to 
$  07  an  hour— through  Bettys  hands  has  gone  about  $66,000.  What  ha-  -h<- 
«'ie  with  it?  They  have  four  bright  and  pretty  daughters  and  a  trim  white 
Ipse.  But  who  decided  the  extras?  What  about  savings?  What  have  the 
1  llys  enjoyed  most  about  their  money? 


in  saving,  and  paying  bills.  They  both  went 
to  the  same  church." 

And  so,  on  July  17,  1953,  twelve  days  before 
their  shared  twenty-third  birthday,  George 
and  Ady  were  married  in  Salzburg.  George 
borrowed  $50  from  a  friend  and  they  went  on 
a  short  honeymoon  to  an  Alpine  lake. 

Knowing  that  it  might  be  years  before  they 
could  return  to  Austria  for  a  visit,  George  had 
his  Army  service  extended  for  another  year. 
On  July  26,  1954,  George  John  Jr.  was  born 
and  in  January,  1955,  the  little  family  sailed 
for  home.  "Home"  meant,  at  first,  a  dismal 
series  of  boardinghouses  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  where  George  was  stationed  for  the 
final  four  months  of  his  service  and  then,  in 
June,  the  small  white  frame  house  in  Brockton, 
where  George  had  grown  up  and  where  his 
parents  still  live  George  wanted  to  live  in 
Boston  while  he  completed  law  school,  but 
was  unable  to  find  a  suitable,  inexpensive 
apartment.  They  settled  for  a  $2000  fully 
furnished  trailer  parked  in  the  garden  next 
door  to  the  old  home;  George's  father  made 
the  $500  down  payment  on  the  trailer,  and 
George  has  since  paid  off  the  rest.  "My  father 
said  I  didn't  have  to  pay  him  back,"  he  says 
now,  "but  I  feel  that  the  $500  is  a  debt  I  owe 
him,  and  I  plan  to  pay  it  as  soon  as  I  can." 

During  the  next  two  years  money  came  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Ady,  who  was  studying  Eng- 
lish at  a  night  school,  worked  daytimes  in  a 
skirt  factory  and  earned  $27  a  week  while  her 
mother-in-law  looked  after  the  baby.  Until 
her  fourth  child  was  born  in  1959  she  also 
took  in  sewing.  Boston  University  advanced 
$400  and  then  $250 — debts  which  George  has 
since  repaid.  A  well-heeled  and  amiable  fellow 
student  said  he'd  be  willing  to  gamble  on 
George's  future,  and  loaned  him  $500.  George 
has  since  repaid  $100  of  this  debt,  but  the  other 
$400  presses  upon  his  conscience  and  figures 
largely  in  his  plans.  So,  too,  does  the  $200 
which  an  aunt  loaned  him  for  school  expenses. 

Meantime,  George  was  driving  one  hour  to 
classes  into  Boston  every  morning,  traveling 
the  twenty  miles  back  to  Brockton  to  work  in 
a  gear  factory  all  afternoon,  and  returning  to 
Boston  several  evenings  a  week  to  use  the 
law-school  library.  Frequently  he  studied  on 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning;  the  school, 
concerned  about  the  four  Army  years  between 
his  first  and  second  years,  had  required  that 
he  repeat  the  first-year  studies  while  carrying 
on  with  his  second  year. 

Somehow  they  managed.  Summer  vacations 
brought  in  a  little  extra  money,  with  George 
working  full  time  at  house  painting  or  road 
construction.  Today.  Ady  can  even  laugh  a 
little:  "Do  you  remember  the  morning  when 
you  couldn't  find  the  fifty  cents  you  needed 
for  lunch  and  subway  carfare?"  she  asks 
George.  "And  how  we  ran  through  the  trailer, 
collecting  pennies  from  piggy  banks?" 
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Their  second  son,  Stephen  Franz,  was  born 
on  April  18,  1956,  and  it  became  even  harder 
than  ever  to  study  in  the  jammed  little  trailer. 
But  in  June,  George  was  graduated  from 
law  school— to  wait  several  months  for  the 
results  of  the  bar  examination.  Typically, 
George  filled  in  the  time  by  inventing  a  device 
to  paint,  decorate  and  package  pine  cones  for 
Christmas  trees ;  George  and  Ady,  with  Georgie 
"helping"  and  the  baby  looking  on,  collected, 
processed  and  cellophane-packaged  the  cones, 
which  were  eventually  sold  in  the  paint-and- 
wallpaper  store  operated  by  one  of  George's 
brothers.  "We  didn't  make  much  money,  but 
it  sure  helped  my  morale,"  says  George.  He  has 


since  figured  out  a  way  for  streamlining  the 
cone-painting  process,  and  hopes  that  someday 
he  will  have  time  to  set  up  full  production. 

In  November  George  learned  that  he  had 
passed  his  bar  examinations,  and  the  next 
month  he  went  to  work  for  William  Prince,  an 
older  Brockton  lawyer,  for  S75  a  week.  It  was 
a  merry  Christmas— but  the  following  spring 
brought  new  problems. 

Ady  was  expecting  her  third  child,  and  the 
three-room  yellow  trailer  was  simply  no 
longer  large  enough  for  the  growing  family. 
Uncertain  as  to  how  he  would  ever  finance  a 
house,  George  nevertheless  went  looking.  He 
found  what  he  wanted  at  74  Belcher  Avenue, 
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a  pleasant,  tree-lined  street  in  a  good  residential 
neighborhood.  The  two-story,  square,  once- 
white  house  was  overgrown  with  dripping 
foliage,  the  porches  were  sagging,  the  inside 
walls  and  floors  were  crusted  with  decades  of 
grime.  But  the  house  was  basically  sound, 
and  seemed  a  good  buy  at  $9500. 

When  George  brought  Ady  to  see  the  house 
she  took  one  horrified  look  and  walked  out. 
George,  confident  that  he  could  make  the  place 
livable,  borrowed  $2000  from  a  close  friend 
for  a  down  payment,  assumed  the  $7500  de- 
mand mortgage  which  the  former  owner  car- 
ried, rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  work. 

There  was  plenty  to  do.  Together  George 
and  Ady  (who  knows  how  to  capitulate  grace- 
fully) removed  the  old  wallpaper  and  put  up 
new  paper  (which  they  got  at  discount  from 
George's  brother),  repainted  the  inside  wood- 
work, sanded  and  refinished  all  the  floors, 
cleaned  and  scrubbed  and  cleaned  again. 
George  laid  new  linoleum  in  the  kitchen, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  for  whom  he  had 
done  a  legal  favor  extracted  the  old  slate  sink 
and  put  in  a  new  unit.  He  discovered  that 
the  floor  was  rotten  under  the  sink,  that 
carpenter  ants  had  eaten  parts  of  the  kitchen 
entry  and  several  of  the  posts  which  supported 
the  side  porch.  He  replaced  the  rotten  wood 
under  the  sink  and  in  the  entry,  and  rebuilt 
the  side  and  front  porches.  In  August,  1958, 
the  family  moved  in. 


ost  of  this  work  cost  more  in  George's 
time  and  sweat  than  it  did  in  money.  But  two 
big  expenses  couldn't  be  avoided:  $850  for  a 
new  furnace  and  $300  for  necessary  electrical 
rewiring. This  couldn't  be  managed  on  George's 
meager  $75  a  week,  but  it  could  be  managed  by 
refinancing  the  house. 

"After  I'd  put  infourmonths'  work,"  George 
explains,  "I  went  to  the  bank  and  asked  for  a 
straight  mortgage.  The  banker  asked  me  what 
I  thought  the  house  was  worth  after  all  the 
improvements  I'd  put  in,  and  I  told  him 
$15,000.  He  gave  me  a  mortgage  of  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  value,  or  $12,000.  That  covered 
the  original  mortgage,  allowed  me  to  pay  back 
the  friend  who  had  given  me  $2000  for  a  down 
payment  and  still  left  me  with  $2500  to  pay 
for  the  improvements  and  to  help  carry  us  over 
for  a  bit  if  I  decided  to  open  my  own  law  office." 

The  desire  to  open  his  own  office  had  been 
growing  in  George  for  quite  a  while.  Though 
he  valued  the  experience  he  was  getting  with 
Mr.  Prince,  he  understood  his  own  nature 
well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  be  happier 
working  on  his  own.  Besides,  he  believed  that 
he  could  do  better  financially  on  his  own. 

As  usual,  George  contemplated  the  diffi- 
culties, weighed  them  in  his  mind  against  the 
eventual  benefits — and  decided  to  go  ahead. 
On  December  5,  1958,  his  third  son,  David 
Stuart,  was  born,  and  George  celebrated  the 
event  by  starting  out  on  his  own. 

Early  in  December,  1958,  a  young  lawyer 
died  unexpectedly,  and  George  was  asked  to 
assist  in  settling  the  estate.  This  took  three 
months,  but  it  brought  in  a  little  money. 
George  purchased  some  legal  equipment  and 
reference  books  from  the  deceased  lawyer's 
estate.  In  all  it  cost  him  $2500  to  furnish  his 
office;  he  still  owes  $1000  of  this  amount  to 
the  estate  and  to  a  Boston  book  firm,  and 
these  business  debts  take  priority  over  almost 
every  other  debt. 

"It  may  sound  high,"  George  says  now, 
"but  lawbooks  and  big  desks  and  electric 
typewriters  are  expensive.  Besides,  I  believe 
that  a  lawyer  needs  to  create  a  good  impres- 
sion— in  himself  and  in  his  office." 

In  March,  1959,  George  found  an  office  in  a 
handsome  old  house  which  had  been  converted 
to  professional  use,  made  a  flexible  arrange- 
ment about  the  payment  of  rent,  and  moved 
in.  At  long  last  he  was  in  business. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  how  we  got  through 
that  first  year,"  George  says  now,  almost  two 
years  later.  "Just  look  at  these  records.  In 
1959  I  took  in  $5705.11  in  fees.  And  I  paid 
out  in  checks  $6701.38. 

"Where  did  the  extra  thousand  come  from? 
Well,  I  used  money  from  the  increased  mort- 
gage. And  I  also  got  a  $900  loan  from  the  bank 
on  a  ninety-day  note  at  straight  six  per  cent 
interest,  and  had  the  loan  extended  to  a  full 
year.  I've  paid  that  off.  Local  banks  are  really 
wonderful  about  helping  young  people  get 
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;ta  ;d— I  don"t  know  what  I'd  have  done  if 
:hi  had  demanded  payment  sooner. 
^'  |  "hen  the  practice  began  to  build  up  slowly, 
iitt  by  little.  A  lawyer  can't  go  out  and  solicit 
'auiess.  but  somehow  cases  come  his  way, 
pa  cularly  if  he  grew  up  in  a  town  the  way  I 
" Ji<  n  Brockton.  For  instance,  one  day  1  was 
HIMing  down  the  street  and  I  met  a  girl  I 
llAt't  seen  since  high  school.  I  told  her 
'(Hit  my  law  practice  and  gave  her  my 
M,  and  that  very  evening  she  called  me  up 
'  A  said  that  a  member  of  her  family  had 
jo:  been  in  a  car  accident.  She  asked  me  to 
mile  the  claims.  Judges  are  nice,  too,  about 
•■ing  out  a  young  lawyer  who  makes  a  good 
M-ession.  I've  had  a  number  of  guardian- 
si's  thrown  my  way." 

■was  just  as  well  that  George's  practice  was 
■ring,  because  Debra  Marie,  the  Clair- 
ilUs'  fourth  child  and-  first  daughter,  was 
■h  on  October  29,  1959,  a  little  less  than 
Aen  months  after  her  brother  David.  Today 

■  jra,  a  dainty,  feminine  little  morsel,  can 

■  barely  reach  up  to  the  dining-room  table 
«re  two-year-old   David,  forbidden  but 

Hry  and  triumphant,  has  managed  to 
anber.  Both  of  them  need  constant  watch- 
but  Ady  is  patient.  "This  is  a  difficult 

Int.  but  it  will  pass,"  she  says  quietly.  "The 
■pren  get  easier  all  the  time,  no?" 
WP'  t0°'  ^oes  George's  income,  although 

lie  are  still  debts,  still  the  necessity  to 
Aiomize  carefully,  still  little  room  for 
■iiries.  When  David  was  born  they  bought  a 
whing  machine,  but  until  that  time  Ady  did 

■  he  family  laundry  by  hand.  A  little  later 
■/  bought  their  first  television  set,  to  give 
■/  some  baby-sitting  help  with  the  two  older 
is— a  small-screen  and  secondhand. 


A  good  laugh   is  sunshine  in  a 

hOUSe.  THACKERAY 


I 


■Vsk  Ady  what  she  would  like,  once  the 
Its  are  paid  off  and  the  money  is  coming  in 
Httle  more  freely  than  it  is  right  now,  and 
I  deep-set  brown  eyes  grow  dreamy  with 
■gination.  Thoughtfully  she  puts  aside  a 
H  of,the  children's  freshly  ironed  clothes 
M.  still  meditating,  takes  bread  from  the 
Badbox  and  begins  to  make  sandwiches  for 
■ch.  Then  her  face,  still  rosy  from  the  years 
■growing  up  in  Tyrolean  meadows  among 
t:|  Alpine  snows,  lights  up  with  a  smile. 

■  I  would  like  to  have  a  two-week  vacation 
v  h  George."  she  says  shyly.  "Just  two  weeks, 
aybe  to  go  see  the  beautiful  mountains  in 
I'lorado,  the  ones  I  have  seen  only  in  pic- 
Bes."  Ady  speaks  English  far  better  than  she 
Inks  she  does,  but  her  accent  and  turn  of 
f  ase  are  still  slightly  and  charmingly  in- 
lijnced  by  the  soft  South  German  spoken  in 
I"  girlhood  homeland. 

I  \dy  puts  the  baby  into  the^cockpit  of  the 
toy  table,  steps  over  two-year-old  David 
!f  lart,  who  is  operating  a  miniature  trucking 
kicern  near  the  sink,  glances  out  the  w  indow 

■  make  sure  that  four-year-old  Stephen  Franz 
si  >till  studying  worms  in  the  back  yard,  and 
iljins  slicing  ham  for  sandwiches.  Six-year- 
id  George  John  Jr.  will  soon  be  home  from 
lit  grade. 

|  "You  change  a  lot  after  you  get  married," 
|f2  says,  reaching  for  the  mustard.  "Before 

;ot  married  I  was  crazy  about  clothes — oh, 
Bw  I  loved  them!  Just  think,  I'd  spend  a 
onth's  salary  on  a  pair  of  shoes!  Now  in  six 
^ars  I've  been  in  America,  I  buy  only  one 
i  ess  and  one  summer  coat  in  a  store — every- 

ing  else  I  make  myself.  Shoes  I  need  to  buy 
■ery  three  months,  but  they  are  housework 

oes  and  I  pay  only  three  or  four  dollars  a 

ir.  And  my  winter  coat  I  make  myself  in 

astria  the  year  before  I  come  here,  everybody 
jys  it  looks  good,  is  still  in  style." 

Ady  pours  a  can  of  tomato  soup  into  a  pan, 
trs  in  milk  and  sets  the  pan  on  one  of  the 
(Dve's  electric  burners.  "You  know  those 
ather  coats?"  she  asks  suddenly.  "They  are 

vely,  no?  Especially  the  black?  This,  yes,  I 
ould  like.  But  see,  it  is  more  important 
bw  that  George  fix  up  the  house  than  I  should 
jive  a  leather  coat.  We  decide  together  what 
>mes  first,  then  we  are  patient,  and  work." 


George  comes  home  for  lunch,  consumes 
his  soup  and  sandwich,  and  afterward  lingers 
at  the  kitchen  table  over  a  second  cup  of 
Ady's  strong  black  coffee.  It  is  that  grateful 
time  of  afternoon  when  Ady  has  taken  the 
babies  to  their  naps,  Stevie  is  outside  with  his 
beloved  worms,  and  Georgie  has  gone  back 
to  school.  The  quiet  tempts  George  into 
speculations  about  "the  good  life." 

"I  haven't  quite  worked  it  out  in  my  mind," 
George  says.  "But  one  thing  I  know:  I  know 
that  my  idea  of  the  good  life  isn't  only  material. 
For  instance,  I'm  worried  about  all  the  people 
in  South  America  and  Africa  who  don't  have 
decent  houses  to  live  in.  I  wish  I  could  know 


more  about  this  problem  and  its  possible  solu- 
tion, and  do  something  about  it  too. 

"I  envy  those  young  New  Deal  lawyers  who 
were  allowed  to  put  their  brains  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  earn  a 
living  at  the  same  time.  But  that's  the  prob- 
lem, at  least  for  me.  How  do  you  work  for 
humanity,  and  still  support  a  family  in  reason- 
able comfort?  Oh,  I'm  on  the  speakers'  bu- 
reau of  the  United  Fund,  and  I'm  active  in  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Brockton — but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  enough.  So  where  do  I  begin?" 

George  gets  up,  stretches,  and  murmurs  to 
himself,  "Oh.  well,  I'll  work  it  out.  First  I've 
got  to  get  my  debts  paid  off  " 


"What  would  you  do  if  another  baby  came 
along?" 

"Oh,  we'd  manage,"  George  answers  com- 
fortably, unworried  at  the  thought. 

Ady  comes  into  the  kitchen  carrying  a  shoe 
box  full  of  Austrian  photographs  and  picture 
post  cards.  She  lingers  over  a  picture  of  a 
snowy  range  of  Alps,  and  suddenly  looks  at 
her  husband  in  mock  horror,  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  mischief.  "George!  You  promised  to 
climb  a  high  mountain  and  bring  me  back  an 
edelweiss  flower — and  you  never  did!" 

George  smiles.  "Never  fear,  honey,"  he  says, 
his  arm  around  her  shoulders.  "I'll  bring 
you  an  edelweiss  one  of  these  days."  END 
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IT  WAS 
LOVELY  ...  WE 
DANCED  TWICE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  48 

"Well,  is  she  going?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  She  hasn't  said  so.  I  don't 
think  she  knows  yet." 

We  waited,  uncertain  of  the  outcome.  Later 
she  came  into  my  room  again  and  asked  me 
to  help  her  choose  a  dress.  She  looked  lovely 
in  all  of  them,  but  she  wasn't  satisfied.  I  walked 
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a  tightrope  to  encourage  but  not  to  press;  to 
approve  but  not  to  approve  equally  of  all; 
trying  to  keep  alive  the  small  spark  that  made 
her  want  to  go. 

At  seven-thirty  her  room  was  in  chaos. 
All  the  dresses  that  she  had  tried  and  dis- 
carded were  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  bed.  Shoes 
and  petticoats  and  hair  curlers  were  stnewn 
indiscriminately  about.  But  she  was  dressed 
and  ready  to  go.  She  was  going!  I  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  she  had  decided  against  "The 
Italian  Windswept."  Her  hair  hung  down 
shiny  and  brushed  and  young-looking. 

"When  shall  we  expect  you  home?"  my 
husband  asked  as  Jenny  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  calm  and  pale. 

"The  dance  ends  at  eleven-thirty,  but  1  may 
be  home  at  nine." 

"Why,  darling?"  1  asked. 

"Well,  if  it  turns  out  not  to  be  any  fun  I'll 
be  home  at  nine." 

"Oh,  it  will  be  fun!"  I  said,  with  a  crazy 
conviction  I  didn't  feel. 

She  left  alone  to  go  to  the  dance  and  we 
went  back  to  our  room  to  wait  and  read.  I  left 
all  the  lights  burning  in  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment because  it  felt  so  empty  and  quiet. 

"She's  not  ready  for  it,"  I  said  to  my  hus- 
band. "It's  too  early  to  compete,  to  appraise 
and  then  to  doubt  yourself.  It's  better  at  four- 
teen just  to  dream  about  it  and  feel  that  you're 
missing  something  wonderful  rather  than  to 
put  yourself  to  the  test.  Oh,  I  do  hope  she  has 
a  good  time." 

"Don't  be  so  tense  about  it.  It  affects  her," 
my  husband  said,  but  I  noticed  that  he  kept 
looking  up  from  the  book  he  was  reading  to 
the  clock  on  the  wall.  We  didn't  talk  much.  I 
was  reading  too — a  book  about  traveling. 

At  ten  o'clock  my  husband  said,  "Well,  it's 
ten  o'clock.  You  can  relax  now.  How  about  a 
drink?  .  .  .  Isn't  it  stupid,"  he  said  as  he  came 
back  with  the  drinks,  "how  the  life  of  two 
adults  seems  to  stop  because  a  little  girl  is  go- 
ing to  a  dance?" 

"It's  just  that  it's  such  a  horrid  way  to  go, 
without  an  escort." 

"It's  just  an  informal  get-together  for  the 
kids.  You  lake  it  too  seriously,"  he  said. 

"But  she  was  terrified,"  1  told  him.  "Her 
hands  were  icy  cold.  It's  all  too  rushed.  She's 
too  young  for  boys.  She  doesn't  know  what 
to  say  to  them." 

"The  boys  are  just  as  scared  as  she  is,"  my 
husband  said,  as  if  that  made  it  all  right. 
"You  know,"  he  went  on,  "at  that  age  con- 
versation is  not  the  great  catalyst.  If  they  can 
dance  and  have  some  soft  drinks  and  stay  in 
a  group,  it's  quite  enough.  Anyway,  it's  after 
ten  and  she  isn't  home  so  it  must  be  a  roar- 
ing success." 

But  I  wasn't  so  sure. 

I  remembered  her  at  the  age  of  six  when  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  boy  named  Eric,  a 
white-haired  Scandinavian  godling.  She  had 
asked  me  to  inv  ite  him  to  the  house  to  play  and 
I  had.  He  had  come  with  his  mother  and  while 
she  and  I  had  chatted  and  drunk  tea  and  the 
little  boy  had  wandered  aimlessly  about, 
Jenny  had  stayed  hidden  behind  the  couch  bid- 
ing her  time  until  he  left.  When  they  had  gone 
and  she  finally  came  out,  she  told  me  that  Eric 
made  her  shivery  all  over;  that  he  gave  her 
goose  pimples. 

Of  course  she  was  older  now,  but  there  had 
been  practically  no  boys  in  her  life  since  Eric. 
She  was  always  telling  me  that  other  girls  her 
age  were  going  steady  and  somehow  she  made 
it  appear  my  fault  that  she  was  not,  so  I  was 
eager  for  this  first  venture  to  be  a  success. 

At  eleven-forty-five  we  heard  the  elevator 
stop  at  our  floor — then  her  key  in  the  door. 
"Anybody  home?"  she  called. 

"Yes,  we're  in  bed.  Come  in." 
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he  came  in,  tossed  her  coat  on  a  chair  and 
plopped  down  on  the  bed  between  us.  She 
shook  back  her  shiny  brown  hair  which  hung 
down  to  her  shoulders  and  lifted  her  arms  and 
gathered  it  back  from  her  face  in  a  luxurious 
stretching  gesture.  She  looked  like  a  slightly 
rumpled  goddess. 

"Well,  how  was  it?"  I  said. 
"Oh,  it  was  lovely,"  she  answered. 
"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  Did  you  dance  a  lot?"  I 
asked. 

"Two  dances,"  she  said  and  stretched  full 
length  on  the  bed  and  kicked  off  her  shoes. 


There  was  a  silence.  I  waited  for  more,  but  no 
more  came.  Two  dances  doesn't  sound  so 
lovely,  I  thought. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  enjoyed  it.  Did  you 
come  home  alone?" 

"No,  Kevin  brought  me  home.  We  thought 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  come  up."  Again 
there  was  silence. 

"Who  is  Kevin?"  I  asked. 

Then  she  sat  up  in  bed  between  us  and  she 
bent  her  head  and  took  off  the  little  pearl 
necklace  we'd  given  her  for  Christmas.  When 
she  raised  her  head  again  she  said  very  quietly, 
"His  name  is  Kevin  McCloughlin.  He's  a 
rebel.  We  danced  only  two  dances  and  then 
just  sat  and  talked.  It  was  wonderful  to  listen 
to  him.  I've  never  met  anyone  like  him  be- 
fore." Her  voice  was  full  of  visions.  She 
looked  off  into  space  then  turned  and  looked 
straight  at  us. 

"He  doesn't  believe  in  anything  he  can't 
see,"  she  said  and  there  were  wonder  and  dis- 
covery in  her  voice  now.  She  put  down  the 
necklace  she'd  been  playing  with  and  put  her 
hands  under  her  billowing  skirt  and  began  to 
remove  her  stockings. 

"He  sounds  very  interesting,"  I  said.  "How 
old  is  he?" 

"Sixteen.  He's  a  brilliant  conversation- 
alist," she  said,  pulling  the  stocking  she'd 
taken  off  until  it  was  taut  between  her  out- 
stretched arms.  "You  can  just  sit  and  talk  to 
him.  You  don't  have  to  be  doing  something 
all  the  time."  She  folded  the  stocking,  care- 
fully smoothing  it  back  into  shape.  "And  an- 
other thing,"  she  said:  "he  admires  Jews  be- 
cause they've  suffered  so  much  and  come  up 
smiling."  She  looked  into  the  past  reflecting 
on  the  tragedy.  Then  coming  back  to  the  pres- 


If  the  whole  world  were  put  into 
one  scale,  and  my  mother  into  the 
other,  the  world  would  kick  the 
beam.  lord  langdale 


ent  she  said,  as  though  arguing  the  point,  "He 
believes  each  person  has  his  own  rights  and  he 
will  defend  them  even  if  he  doesn't  agree.  I 
think  that's  almost  noble,  don't  you,  father?" 

"Yes,  almost,"  my  husband  said.  "What 
school  docs  he  go  to?" 

"Trinity — but  he  may  be  kicked  out.  He 
loves  guns.  He  walked  into  the  nurse's  office 
one  day  and  said,  holding  out  his  hand  like 
this,  'Can  you  take  these  bullet  splinters  out?'" 

"Bullet  splinters?"  my  husband  asked,  puz- 
zled. "What  are  they?" 

"You  know,  little  splinters  from  a  bullet," 
she  said  simply. 

By  now  she  had  both  her  stockings  off.  She 
turned  and  asked  me  to  have  her  dress  un- 
zipped. Her  head  disappeared  for  a  moment  as 
she  pulled  her  dress  over  it.  I  took  the  moment 
to  look  at  my  husband  for  some  assurance.  He 
looked  just  as  puzzled  as  I  felt.  Then  her  head 
appeared  again  and  she  threw  her  dress  on  a 
nearby  chair. 

"1  can't  understand,"  I  said.  "Did  he  really 
have  bullet  splinters?" 

"Yes,  I  told  you.  He  loves  guns  and  he  has 
one  and  they  know  it.  That's  why  they  may 
kick  him  out."  She  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us.  "Don't  you  believe  him?"  she 
asked,  incredulous  at  the  possibility. 

"Do  his  parents  know  he  carries  a  gun?" 
her  father  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  Then 
she  added,  "He  admitted  he  likes  his  parents, 
but  he  doesn't  like  to  do  things  with  them." 

"Oh,  he  admitted  he  liked  them?  Is  that 
unusual?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  you  know,  most  boys  pretend  they 
don't,  but  he's  absolutely  honest.  He  can't  pre- 
tend about  anything.  That's  why  he  hates 
movies.  He  says  they're  not  true  to  life.  And  he 
thinks  actors  are  awful  exhibitionists." 

"What  does  he  like?"  my  husband  asked, 
and  I  could  tell  he  wasn't  going  to  like  Kevin. 

"He's  interested  in  nature,"  she  said  and 
for  a  moment  he  sounded  like  another  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Then  she  added,  "Bird  banding  is 
his  hobby." 

"Bird  banding?"  my  husband  asked.  "Is 
that  what  he  plans  to  do?" 


"Oh,  father,  you  don't  understand!"  s 
said.  "He  has  lots  of  plans  for  the  future.  1 
wants  to  go  to  Alaska  State  College  and  ne< 
come  back." 

"Oh,  that's  interesting,"  my  husband  sa 

"Then  he  hopes  to  go  to  some  far-off  pla 
and  start  a  new  society  where  they  never  hea 
of  destruction  and  war." 

"But  you  just  said  he  loves  guns,"  my  ht 
band  said. 

"Yes,  of  course  he  does,  but  only  as  beau 
ful  precision  instruments,"  she  said  and 
could  tell  that  this,  too,  was  a  new  thought. 

We  sat  a  moment  in  silence. 

"He  sounds  very  interesting,"  I  said  at  la 
"I  feel  as  though  I  knew  him  already." 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  said  with  a  little  pityii 
smile. 
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ell,  you've  made  him  so  clear  to  me, 
feel  I  understand  him."  ' 
"Oh,  no,  he's  very  complex."  She  smiled 
me  gently,  not  expecting  understanding  fro 
me  and  forgiving  me  for  it. 

"Well,  he  sounds  very  intelligent,"  I 
lamely. 

"Oh,  he's  brilliant,  really  brilliant!" 
said  on  a  high  note.  "But  he  failed  most  ol 
subjects."  She  made  it  sound  quite  an  ai 
plishment.  Then  seeing  that  she  had  perl 
put  him  in  a  bad  light,  she  added,  "Last 
he  was  on  the  honor  roll." 

"That's  quite  a  drop,"  my  husband 
"What's  eating  him?" 

She  didn't  answer  for  a  moment,  but  1 
away,  and  I  could  see  the  struggle  within 
but  at  last  she  made  up  her  mind  in  favoi 
saying  it. 

"He's  carrying  a  torch  for  last  year's  gir: 
she  said  and  looked  at  us  with  heartbreakii 
sympathy. 

"Oh,  what  a  shame,"  I  said. 

"Yes."  Then  she  sighed  heavily  and  got  t 
and  took  her  dress  with  her  and  went  to  1 
bathroom.  We  heard  the  water  splashing 
the  sink. 

"He  sounds  like  a  nut,"  my  husband  sai 
sitting  up  in  bed. 

"He's  just  trying  out  new  ideas — new 
him,  that  is." 

"Bullet  splinters!  Bird  banding,  for  heaven 
sake!  How  old  did  she  say  he  was?  Sixteei 
That's  not  so  young.  All  that  showing  o 
about  guns!  He  ought  to  know  better  tha 
that.  Why,  when  I  was  sixteen  " 

"Yes,  I  know,  you  were  engaged  to  thi 
Julia  What's-her-name.  Well,  that  didn't  la 
either." 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  go  around  talking  aboi 
her  to  other  girls,  working  on  their  sympath; 
That's  what  I  call  exhibitionism." 

Jenny  opened  the  door  to  our  room. 

"I'm  going  to  play  my  phonograph  for 
while  before  I  go  to  sleep.  Good  night,  yo 
two,"  she  said  and  closed  the  door.  SI 
opened  it  again  immediately  and  stuck  hi 
head  in.  "Mother,  do  you  think  he'll  everca 
me?"  she  asked  uncertainly. 

"I  don't  know,  darling.  Did  you  give  hii 
your  telephone  number?" 

"No!  Of  course  not,  mother!" 

"Then  how  can  he  call  you?" 

"Oh,  if  he  wants  to  he'll  find  a  way,  somi 
how."  Then  she  said  good  night  again  an 
closed  the  door.  A  moment  later  we  heard  tr 
sad  strains  from  The  King  and  I — "Though! 
study  me,  my  lord  and  master,  what  does  h 
know  of  me" — and  we  knew  that  she  was  si 
ting  on  the  floor,  bent  over  her  phonograpl 
lost  in  a  world  of  delicious  sorrow,  loving  bi 
not  loved. 

What  could  you  do  with  a  great  love  s 
fourteen  if  it  was  returned?  You  would  sii 
have  to  go  to  school.  You  would  still  havet 
obey  your  parents.  What  could  you  dream  c 
if  all  went  well?  But  oh,  the  beautiful  sadnes 
of  loving  someone  who  loved  another. 

Yes,  we  agree,  that  is  the  way  she  reall 
wants  it.  It's  better  for  her  this  way.  We  g 
back  to  our  books  and  note  that  the  houri 
late.  "Ten  minutes  more,"  my  husband  say 
and  I  agree  and  we  start  to  read  again.  Bi 
I've  lost  the  thread  of  the  book  and  the  sa> 
music  from  Jenny's  room  makes  it  difficult  t> 
pick  up  again.  So  I  sit  with  the  book  before m 
making  no  pretense  now.  The  presence  c 
Kevin  floats  like  ectoplasm  through  the  roorr 
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Judy  loves  her  Aero  sonic  - 

YOUR  CHILDREN  WILL  LOVE  IT,  TOO  ! 


The  way  it  sounds,  the  way  it  plays — and  what  mother  doesn't  want  her  child  to  have  the  best! 

Built  by  Baldwin.  There  is  a  lifetime  of  quality  in  that  simple  statement.  The  painstaking 
research  of  generations  of  piano  artisans.  The  studied  craftsmanship  of  the  same  dedicated  men 
who  build  the  Baldwin  Grand  Pianos  used  exclusively  by  many  of  the  world's  great  concert 
artists.  That's  why  the  name  of  this  fine  spinet  is  "Acrosonic,"  which  means  "supreme  tone." 
Children  respond  instinctively  to  beauty,  and  the  Acrosonic  can  inspire  any  child — 
your  child— to  greater  love  of  music.  Your  Baldwin  Dealer  will  be  happy  to  show  you  the 
Acrosonic  for  your  family.  Traditional,  Contemporary,  Modern  or  Provincial  styles  in  rich,  hand- 
rubbed  finishes — the  Acrosonic  is  the  piano  to  blend  perfectly  with  your  decor. 


Write  for  free  24-page  illustrated  booklet, 

PATTERN  FOB  YOUR  CHILD'S  ACHIEVEMENT, 

about  encouraging  children  to  learn  piano. 
The  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  1811  Gilbert, 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
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Also  built  by  Baldwin:  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Organs  •  Baldwin,  Hamilton  and  Howard  Pianos 


PEACH  OF  A 

STACK! 


A  bright  idea  to  begin  the  day! 
Make  pancakes  from  Betty 
Crocker  Buttermilk  Rancake  Mix, 
serve  with  Peach-Maple  Syrup 
and  sausage. 

Peach-Maple  Syrup: 

1  can  (1  lb.  13-oz.)  cling  peach  slices 

1  c.  maple-flavored  syrup 

2  3  tbsps.  sausage  drippings  (or  butter) 
Drain  cling  peach  slices.  Heat  maple- 
flavored  syrup  with  sausage  drippings 
to  simmering.  Aild  peach  slices,  heat. 
(CLING  peaches  hold  their  shape  and 
sunny  color  during  heating. )  Serve  hot . 


Winter  winds  TT  "|  J 

wowing  n  a  Jjoolcwhatyou 
c^Ktt  candoTvitli 

::z!;^r  cling  peaches'* 

;  &BettyCmeker 

around  the  clock.  1^*1100105  1111X1 

So  how  about  serving 

some  shiny  N  EW  food  ideas  at  your  house?  Try  adding  the  lus- 
cious flavor  of  hot  cling  peaches  to  pancakes  or  waffles. .  .it's 
quick,  ever-so-easy,  and  sure  to  make  the  family  happy  you  did! 


PEACH  OF  A  PLATE!  \  

Wonderful  —  morning,  noon  or' 
night.  Make  waffles  from  Betty. 
Crocker  Buttermilk  Pancake  Mix. 
Serve  with  Peach-Orange  Sauce 
and  bacon. 

Peach-Orange  Sauce: 

1  can  (1  lb.  13-oz.)  cling  peach  slices 
k  c.  sugar  V2  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 

1  tbsp.  cornstarch  \.  c.  orange  juice 
\  tsp.  salt  1  tsp  rum  extract 

1  tbsp.  butter  (optional) 
Heat  1  cup  syrup  from  peaches.  Blend 
sugar,  cornstarch  and  salt.  Stir  into  hot 
syrup.  Cook  and  stir  until  mixture  hoils 
clear  and  thickened.  Blend  in 
orange  rind,  juice,  rum  extract 
and  butter.  Add  drained  peach 
slices.  Serve  hot. 


CLING  PEACH   ADVISORY  BOARD 


i 
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WHAT  WOMEN 
DON'T  KNOW 
I  ABOUT  MEN! 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 

leird  garments,  but  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
lat  I  never  seem  to  see  anybody  wearing 
Use  garments  in  real  life.  They  are  seen  only 
J  photographs  of  gaunt  models  posing  in 
flont  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  or  the  Golden  Gate 
}idge." 

I Tony  Curtis:  "I  dislike  girls  who  wear  too 
luch  make-up  or  too  little  make-up." 
1  George  Abbott:  "Hats  are  always  irritat- 

18-" 

DO  YOU  ADMIRE  PHYSICAL  BEAUTY 
MORE  THAN  PERSONALITY 
AND  BRAINS  IN  A  WOMAN? 

Nathaniel  Benchley :  "That  question  sounds 
ice  a  high-school  parlor  game,  just  before 
e  necking  starts." 

Sloan  Wilson:  "If  there  ever  was  a  loaded 
estion,  this  is  it.  All  right,  the  answer  is 
s.  Personality  and  brains  I  can  find  in  men 
women,  but  women— ah,  where  else  is 
ere  such  physical  beauty  ?  The  next  question, 
course,  is  what  is  physical  beauty?  Just 
easurements?  The  measurements  help,  but 
understanding,  loving  woman  is  always 
autiful.  No  woman  who  cared  about  me 
s  ever  ugly." 

Tony  Randall :  "No.  Or  only  for  a  minute." 
Robert  Cummings:  "Let's  insist  on  both, 
he  smart  girl  is  resourceful  enough  to  create 
ie  illusion  of  beauty  and  charm  if  she  doesn't 
jssess  them  originally." 
Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "Physical  beauty 
requisite,  but  nothing  without  personality 
id  intelligence.  I'd  rather  be  with  a  charming 
rl  than  an  empty-headed  poster  girl.  All 
omen,  however,  can  make  themselves  more 
tractive  with  proper  make-up,  hairdo  and 
othes." 

Steve  Allen:  "This  is  really  an  impossible 
lestion  to  answer.  I  happen  to  be  lucky 
lough  to  be  married  to  a  woman  who  has 
th,  but  fortunately  this  question,  like  a 
eat  many  questions  in  our  day,  is  more 
fpothetical  than  real.  The  average  man 
mply  never  is  faced  with  the  question.  One 
pes  not  fall  in  love  as  the  result  of  a  rational 
jcision,  but  rather  because  of  a  complex 
t  of  emotional  reactions  to  a  given  indivi- 
ial." 

Tony  Curtis:  "I  admire  physical  beauty  as 
uch  as  brains  in  a  woman." 
Oscar  Williams :  "I  have  never  met  a  woman 
th  personality  and/or  brains  that  I  didn't 
id  beautiful;  my  admiration  is  indivisible." 
Orson  Bean:  "Brains  and  beauty  usually 
>  hand  in  hand.  Vapid,  empty-faced  chorus 
rls,  even  though  they  may* have  even  fea- 
res*,  are  not  beautiful.  If  I  had  to  choose  and 
ere  was  an  intelligent  man  living  somewhere 
the  neighborhood  to  talk  to,  I'd  pick 
auty." 

Jack  Lemmon:  "Both  are  important  to 
e." 

John  Ciardi:  "I  don't  think  a  woman  can 
:  beautiful  without  the  warmth  of  personality 
id  of  emotional  intelligence  (if  that's  dis- 
iguishable  from  intellect,  and  to  some  de- 
ee  it  must  be).  The  Hollywoodized  doll 
:longs  in  a  store  window.  ...  A  girl  can 
;  plain  by  Hollywood  standards  and  yet  be 
ormously  a  woman  from  inside  herself.  To 
lote  Yeats : 

earls  are  not  had  as  gifts  but  hearts  are  earned 
'  those  who  are  not  entirely  beautiful." 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF 
THE  WORD  "FEMININE," 
WHAT  QUALITIES  COME  TO  MIND? 


Robert  Cummings:  "That  quality  of  making 
a  man— well,  feel  like  a  man!" 

Steve  Allen:  "I  know  some  women  in  the 
world  of  the  theater  who  have  beautiful  faces 
and  bodies  but  who  are  about  as  feminine  as  a 
motorcycle  cop,  and  about  as  attractive  to 
normal  and  intelligent  men.  It  would  be  a 
wonderfully  simple  world  if  we  could  just 
walk  up  to  these  women  and  say,  'Look,  why 
don't  you  stop  acting  like  General  Patton, 
stop  using  language  that  would  shame  a  long- 
shoreman, stop  telling  off-color  stories,  and 
instead  act  more  womanly  and  feminine?' 
Alas,  advice  is  not  therapy." 

Tony  Randall :  "Sweetness  (almost  a  disap- 
peared quality)." 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "Warm,  loving  and 
frilly.  It's  a  quality  all  women  should  have, 
and  I  never  consider  the  term  as  applicable  to 
women  unless  they  don't  have  this  quality. 
Overly  masculine  women  are  creepy.  A  man 
never  considers  a  woman  as  feminine,  but  he 
may  consider  her  un-feminine  (Wha'd  he 
say?)." 

Oscar  Williams:  "If  to  be  female  is  human, 
to  be  feminine  is  divine." 

DO  YOU  THINK  THAT 

THE  ASSUMPTION  MANY  WOMEN  MAKE 

THAT  "ALL  MEN  ARE  REALLY 

JUST  LITTLE  BOYS"  IS  TRUE? 

Jack  Lemmon:  "No.  But  they  wish  to  think 
so." 

Tony  Randall:  "What  awful  women!" 

Oscar  Williams:  "The  more  daring  of  us 
big  little  boys  are  rather  flattered  by  this  atti- 
tude, especially  since  it  enables  us  to  indulge 
in  our  foibles  with  impunity.  It's  a  way  out  to 
the  way  in  to  being  spoiled  by  The  Unspoil- 
able  Sex." 

Orson  Bean:  "Many  of  them  set  about 
making  sure  that  if  their  man  isn't,  he  shortly 
becomes  one.  Men  can  fight  back  if  the  will 
hasn't  been  sapped  out  of  them." 

Nathaniel  Benchley:  "This  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  another  annoying  female  trait— the 
assumption  of  superiority  over  the  nitwit 
male." 

John  Ciardi:  "The  nice  thing  about  the  tree 
of  life  is  that  all  species  have  a  chance  to 
find  their  fit  mates.  Quote  J.  Ciardi,  that  grate 
pote:  'Men  marry  their  queen,  their  daughter 
or  their  mother.' " 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "Some  men  are  lit- 
tle boys  sometimes,  but  as  a  generality  it's 
unfair  and  untrue.  Some  little  boys  can  behave 


Tony  Curtis:  "Sweetness,  gentleness,  soft- 
:ss." 

Nathaniel  Benchley:  "Clinging,  cloying, 
ittering,  frail,  self-consciously  seductive, 
urder." 

Sloan  Wilson:  "The  quality  of  healing, 
armth,  excitement,  beauty— all  the  things 
tat  make  life  worth  living." 


Barbara  Journal 

OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
OK  VOCUE  PATTERNS  ON  PAGE  85 


Vogue  Design  No.  5096.  "Easy  to 
Make"  blouse;  10-18  (31-38);  75c. 
Version  shown  requires  Us  yards 
of  54"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


like  mature  men  at  times,  but  a  general  state- 
ment that  all  little  boys  are  men  would  be 
similarly  ridiculous." 

Sloan  Wilson :  "I  now  move  that  we  arrange 
a  public  execution  for  all  women  who  confuse 
men  with  little  boys,  and  I  recommend  that  we 
bury  at  the  same  time  all  adult  males  who 
justify  that  opinion." 

DO  YOU  THINK  THAT  THE  WAY 
FOR  A  WOMAN  TO  WIN  ANY  ARGUMENT 
WITH  A  MAN  IS  FIRST  TO  GIVE  HIM 
A  MEAL  OF  HIS  FAVORITE  FOOD? 


Jack  Lemmon :  "And  poison  it." 

Oscar  Williams:  "Well,  if  she  has  got  so  far 
as  to  know  his  favorite  food,  she  already  has 
won  the  argument.  After  that,  all  meals  are 
for  free." 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "The  Army  has 
taught  me  that  a  man's  favorite  food  is  vic- 
tory. If  this  is  true— and  the  Army  certainly 
wouldn't  lie  to  me — the  only  way  for  a  woman 
really  to  win  an  argument  is  to  let  the  man 
win,  or  at  least  appear  to  win." 


You  and  I  are  not  living  in  a  world 
which  injures  us,  and  then  does 
nothing  to  aid  us.  Ours  is  a  world 
which  brings  pain  and  hardship, 
suffering  and  disaster,  but  then 
sets  in  motion  ingenious  agencies 
which  quietly  but  steadily  repair 
the  damage. 

JAMES  GORDON  GILKEY 


Nathaniel  Benchley:  "A  comic-strip  situa- 
tion." 

Sloan  Wilson,  also  Tony  Randall:  "No." 
Orson  Bean:  "Ridiculous." 
John  Ciardi:  "Depends  ...  on  what  he's 
hungry  for." 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  WAY 

TO  WIN  ANY  ARGUMENT  OR  SETTLE 

A  QUARREL  WITH  A  WOMAN? 

Tony  Curtis:  "I  think  there  is  only  one  way 
for  a  man  to  win  an  argument  with  a  woman — 
just  don't  argue." 

Robert  Cummings :  "Teach  her  to  be  a  posi- 
tive thinker— after  you  have  become  one 
yourself." 

Tony  Randall :  "Let  her  win." 

Jack  Lemmon:  "Don't  start  one.  And  don't 
try  to  be  logical,  because  women  are  often 
not." 

George  Abbott:  "Different  methods,  differ- 
ent women." 

Sloan  Wilson:  "The  man  should  admit 
where  he's  wrong,  and  help  the  woman  to  ad- 
mit where  she's  wrong." 

Steve  Allen:  "Experience  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  very  few  arguments  that 
are  ever  won  in  this  world  unless  they  take 
place  as  formal  debates  or  as  disagreements  in 
courts  of  law.  When  one  is  involved  in  con- 
troversy, the  only  thing  that  he  can  do  is 
make  as  simple  and  rational  a  statement  of 
his  case  as  possible  and  then  thereafter  resolve 
not  to  let  the  conversation  dissolve  into  point- 
less bickering." 

Oscar  Williams:  "If  you  are  a  gentleman, 
you  give  in ;  if  you  are  a  brute  male,  you  give 
up;  an  argument  with  a  woman  is  not  for  the 
winning,  thank  heaven!" 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "The  best  way  for 
a  man  to  win  an  argument  with  a  woman  is 
to  beat  her  severely  about  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. Otherwise,  just  play  it  cool  and  wait  for 
her  to  appear  as  if  she's  letting  you  win." 

IF  THERE  WAS  ONE  PIECE  OF  ADVICE 
WHICH  YOU  COULD  GIVE  TO  ALL  WOMEN, 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE? 

Tony  Randall:  "Shut  up." 

Jack  Lemmon:  "Adore  men,  satisfy  their 
every  whim,  don't  talk  too  much,  let  them 
know  at  all  times  what  geniuses  they  are." 

Orson  Bean:  "Hens  can  lay  eggs,  which  is 
all-important  in  the  chicken  world.  All  the 
poor  rooster  can  do  is  strut  and  crow.  Would 
a  hen  deny  her  rooster  that?" 

Nathaniel  Benchley :  "Don't  worry  so  much. 
Relax  and  take  it  easy." 

Oscar  Williams:  "One  piece  of  advice  to  all 
women?  If  it  were  good  advice,  there  would  be 
a  War  of  the  Women  of  the  World ;  if  it  were 
bad  advice,  just  think  what  could  happen  to 
the  giver!  I  think  I  had  better  keep  this  piece 
of  advice  to  myself." 

Richard  Henry  Nelson:  "To  all  women — 
think  clean,  live  clean  and  brush  your  teeth. 
Men  will  never  really  understand  you,  so  just 
relax  and  be  yourself." 

John  Ciardi:  "As  Louis  Armstrong  said  to 
the  man  that  asked  about  jazz:  'If  you  gotta 


ask,  you'll  never  know.'  But  if  you  knew  it 
without  having  to  ask,  the  answer  would  be: 
'Remember  you're  not  immortal.  Live  your 
love  against  your  death.  Every  meaningful  day 
has  to  be  rescued  from  the  grave.'  Ernest 
Hemingway  said  it  another  way  to  Marlene 
Dietrich.  'Daughter,'  he  said,  'never  confuse 
motion  with  action.' " 

Sloan  Wilson :  "Nobody  ever  gets  anywhere 
by  giving  advice  to  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Both  men  and  women  prefer  compli- 
ments. My  advice  would  be  two  sentences  that 
have  started  a  lot  more  improvement  than  any 
critique:  'Don't  change.  I  love  you  as  you 
are.'"  END 


^557  □  GO 

$50  PRIZE 

for  YOUR  RECIPE 

...using  'all-purpose' 
G.WASHINGTON'S® 
SEASONING  and  BROTH 

FREE  Recipe  Booklet  Sent 
to  Every  Entrant 

Why  don't  you  try  for  this  easy  $50 
prize  money?  Simply  send  in  your 
favorite  recipe  using  G.  Washington's 
Seasoning  and  Broth.  We'll  pay  $50  for 
every  recipe  we  publish.  Every  entrant 
receives  a  FREE  booklet  containing 
exciting  new  recipes. 
This  month's  award  goes  to  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Tipple,  Yakima,  Wash.,  for  her  meat- 
less Scalloped  Tunatato  Casserole. 

W 


SCALLOPED  TUNATATO 


5  or  6  medium-size 

potatoes 
3  small  green  onions 

(chopped,  including 

some  of  green  tops) 
V2  cup  cubed  Cheddar 

cheese 

1  7-oz.  can  chunk  style  tuna 
(drained  and  broken  in  large  pieces) 

2  cups  milk 

2  tbsp.  butter 

2  envelopes  G.  Washington's  Seasoning 

(Golden) 
%  cup  crushed  corn  flakes 
',4  cup  grated  cheese. 

Peel,  slice  potatoes.  Put  in  greased 
baking  dish.  Stir  in  next  3  ingredients. 
Heat  milk  to  boiling,  add  butter  and  G. 
Washington's.  Pour  over  mixture  in 
dish.  Bake  in  350"  oven  25  minutes. 
Top  with  corn  flakes.  Dot  with  butter. 
Sprinkle  on  grated  cheese.  Continue 
baking  about  20  minutes. 


•  G.Washington's  Seasoning  and  Broth 
adds  the  'magic  taste-touch'  that  means 
so  much  to  food  ...  to  casseroles,  meat, 
fish,  stew,  gravy,  salads.  All  you  need  is 
this  one  all-purpose  seasoning.  An  enve- 
lope of  G.  Washington's  added  to  a  cup 
of  hot  water  makes  the  most  hearty, 
appetizing  broth  you  ever  tasted  ( only 
6  calories  a  cup).  At  all  food  stores. 


Send  your  favorite  recipe  using  G. 
Washington's  Seasoning  and  Broth,  to- 
gether with  a  box  top,  to  American 
Home  Foods.  Dept.  200,  22  East  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  You  may  be 
the  lucky  winner  this  month.  All  recipes 
become  property  of  American  Home 
Foods.  Every  entrant  receives  a  FREE 
new  recipe  booklet. 


"•ttoni 

■k  "Rich  Brown"  with  beef-like  flavor"" 
*k  "Golden"  with  chicken-v  flavor 
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THE 

VIENNE 

TOUGH 


"It's  lucky  for  us  that  many  traditional  Viennese  dishes  are  r 
money  savers!" 

George  Clairmont  speaks  from  experience.  They  have  lived  e« 
nomicallyforsolong,budgeting  for  food  has  become  automatic.  On 
average  they  spend  about  S33  every  week  to  feed  their  family  of  ? 
They  watch  for  meat  sales  and  buy  a  15-20-pound  piece  of  beef  chu  : 
which  the  butcher  or  George  cuts  up  into  smaller  pieces — two 
pound  chuck  roasts,  5  pounds  hamburger,  some  stew  meat  and  p 
haps  a  chuck  steak.  These  then  go  into  the  86-pound  freezer  secti 
of  their  refrigerator  to  be  used  as  Ady's  menus  dictate.  Once  a  we 
she  prepares   a  delicious,  authentic  Viennese   meal:  succut 
pork  chops  flavored  with  caraway  seed;  spicy  goulash  or  savV 
Sauerbralen  in  its  own  rich  aromatic  gravy;  tender  lamb-and-cabba 
rolls  fragrant  with  sage,  simmered  in  a  spicy  tomato  sauce.  The 
treasured  recipes  are  family  favorites  from  the  Austrian  Alps.  He 
the\  arc  for  vou  to  enjoy  and  to  place  among  your  family  favoriu 


The  Clairmonts'  favorite  I  iennese  dinner:  golden  caraway-paprika  pork  chops  with  noodles  and  tart  red  apple  sections,  sweet-sour  red  cabbage, 
a  crisp  green  salad,  crusty  French  bread.  Cost  of  meal  for  six,  -92.12. 


Caraway -Paprika  I'ork  Chops  .  .  .  'He 

H  cup  water 
I  teaspoon  caraway  seed 
Flour-and-water paste  for  thickening 
gravy 


6  loin  pork  chops  (about  2  lbs.)  cut 

3A"  to  1"  thick 
%A  teaspoon  paprika 
Vi-M  teaspoon  salt 


Trim  excess  fat  from  chops.  Save  a  little  of  the  fat.  Sprinkle  each  chop  on 
both  sides  with  paprika  and  salt  and  rub  it  well  into  the  meat.  Saute  a  little 
of  the  fat  trimmings  in  a  large  heavy  skillet  until  there  is  about  1  teaspoon 
drippings.  Remove  fat  scraps.  Brown  the  chops  well  on  both  sides.  Trans- 
fer to  a  shallow  (2!  2-quart)  casserole.  Drain  fat  from  skillet.  Add  %  cup 
water  and  caraway  seed  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Pour  around  chops  in  cas- 
serole. Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderately  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  about  an 
hour  or  until  chops  are  fork-tender.  Arrange  chops  on  a  platter.  Skim  fat 
from  gravy  in  casserole.  Add  V-i  cup  water  and  heat.  Thicken  with  a  little 
flour-and-water  paste.  Taste  for  salt.  Pass  the  gravy.  Serve  with  noodles. 
Makes  6  servings. 


Toss  together  cabbage  and  onion.  Heat  water,  sugar,  salt  and  jelly  an'1 
sugar  dissolves.  Add  cabbage  and  onion.  Cover  and  simmer  20  minutes,  o 
until  cabbage  is  just  tender.  Remove  cover,  and  cook,  stirring  constantly 
until  liquid  evaporates.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  vinegar  and  toss  thoi 
oughlv.  Serve  immediately.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


Viennese  Spongecake  .  .  .  49c 


Yi  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  butter  or 
margarine 

2  tablespoons  toasted  bread  crumbs 
Va  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  eggs,  separated 


1  cup  (lour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  baking  poivder 

Yi  cup  milk 

1-2  tablespoons  confectioners'  suga 


Sweet-Sour  lied  Cabbage 


38c 


3  quarts  shredded  red  cabbage 

1  Vi  cups finely  chopped,  peeled  onion 

]  cup  water 

3  tablespoons  sugar 


\Vi  teaspoons  salt 

3  tablespoons  red-currant  jelly 

\Vi  tablespoons  vinegar 


I  sing  about  1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine,  grease  a  6-cup  fluted  nn 
mold.  Dust  with  bread  crumbs.  Cream  1  :i  cup  butter  or  margarine  and  th< 
sugar  until  light  arid  fluffy.  Add  vanilla.  Add  egg  yolks  one  at  a  time,  beat 
ing  after  each  addition.  Sift  Hour,  sail  and  baking  powder  twice.  Add  to  th< 
creamed  mixture  a  little  at  a  time  alternatel)  with  milk,  ending  up  witl 
flour.  Beal  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold  into  batter.  Pour  into 
mold.  Make  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  I'-.,  lor  15  minutes,  or  until  toj 
springs  back  when  touched.  Cool  2-3  minutes.  Turn  out  onto  cake  rack. 
Cool,  sprinkle  with  confectioners'  sugar.  Makes  10-12  servings. 

More  recipes  on  page  132 
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j  LENTEN 

surprises  from 

UPTON 


for  folks  who  think 

meatless  meals 
have  to  he  dreary 


1.  Proteins  are  tasty!  Smooth,  creamy 
Green  Pea  Soup  has  smoky  flavor... pro- 
tein nourishment  in  every  happy  gulp. 


2.  Chow-Hound  Chowder.  Looks  gay  and 
so  nourishing... just  add  cooked  salmon  to 
Green  Pea  Soup.  Garnish  with  lemon  slice. 


Tomato  Vegetable.  Tangy  tomato 
joth  brimming  with  crisp  garden  vege- 
)les.  (They  don't  get  mushy  in  a  mix.) 


4.  Rosemary,  Bay,  Clove,  Thyme... how 
can  eating  ever  be  dreary  when  Lipton 
knows  just  the  right  spices  to  blend? 


5.  Deep  Sea  Chowder.  Just  add  cubed 
boiled  potatoes  and  chunks  of  cooked  cod 
or  haddock  to  Tomato  Vegetable  Soup. 


).  Green  'n  Yella  Soup.  Fix  Lipton  Green 
5ea  Soup  with  a  squirt  of  lemon,  top  with 
:hopped  hard-boiled  egg.  Beautiful! 


7.  Bouillabaisse.  Just  add  chunks  of 
cooked  cod  and  lobster  to  Tomato  Vege- 
table. (Great  even  when  it  isn't  Lent!) 


8.  Wonder  of  a  mix!  The  picking,  peeling, 
paring  is  all  done  for  you  by  LIPTON... 
home  cooked  taste  the  new  mix  way! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUI 


new 
compact  food 

supplies  the  nutritional  "boost" 
so  many  people  need 


Looks  and  eats  like  a  cereal— but  contains 
more  essential  nutrients  than  any  other 
all-purpose  food. 

A  nutrition  "boost- 
er" that  allows  you 
to  balance  your  diet 
every  day  without  a 
single  chart. 

40%  high-quality 
protein.  99%  free  of 
the  fat  found  in  other 
high -protein  foods. 

Enjoy  it  as  a  cereal,  or  on  other  cereals; 
in  meat  loaves  or  patties;  on  casseroles, 
soups,  salads,  fruits  and  desserts.  /<^^^>c 

/-    Guaranteed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping 


ON 

;  oi 

nce  <;i>  E 

S  YOV  Till 

.  Nl  IB I  I 

l\  E  VALUES 

INDICA 

FED, 

IN   VLL,  T 

HE  I1NE  I 

"OODS  \( 

)l    SEE  BELOW 

PROTEIN:  more  than  an  egg       VITAMIN  Bi  (thiamine):  as  VITAMIN  B6:  more  than  five 

and  two  strips  of  bacon.       much  as  three  ounces  of  ham.  carrots. 


VITAMIN  C:  about  as  much 
as  a  four-ounce  glass  of 
tomato  juice. 


IRON:  as  much  as  two  ounces       VITAMIN  Bir.  as  much  as  an 
of  beef  liver.  ounce  of  meat  or  fish. 


RIBOFLAVIN:  more  than  four  VITAMIN  0:  as  much  as  two  NIACIN:  more  than  three 
ounces  of  Cheddar  cheese.  glasses  of  vitamin  D  milk.  ounces  of  beefsteak. 

©  1%1  by  Kelloci  Co 

Concentrate 

KELLOGG'S  OF  BATTLE  CKEKK 


THE  VIENNESE  TOUCH 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  130 


Spicy  Goulash  with  Sauerkraut  .  .  .  $1.63 


2  pounds  lean  veal  cut  into  1"  cubes 

2  teaspoons  paprika 

2  tablespoons  salad  or  vegetable  oil 

1}4  cups  sliced,  peeled  onion 

1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed 

1  cup  canned  tomatoes 

1  teaspoon  salt 


Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

1  teaspoon  sugar 
2-3  drops  liquid  hot  pepper  seasoning  or 

teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 

2  tablespoons  tomato  paste 
1  can  (l-lb.)  sauerkraut,  drained 
1  cup  commercial  sour  cream 


I 

lit 
i 

■i 


Rub  paprika  well  into  each  piece  of  veal.  Heat  1  tablespoon  oil  in  a  heavy  kettl 
Brown  veal  on  all  sides  over  high  heat.  Remove  and  reserve.  Heat  remaining  oil 
tablespoon)  in  same  kettle  and  saute  onion  and  garlic  until  golden.  Return  mejt 
kettle.  Add  canned  tomatoes,  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  liquid  pepper  seasoning  or  cayenn 
and  tomato  paste.  Cover  and  simmer  about  1  hour  or  until  meat  is  fork-tender, 
veal  i*  almost  tender,  add  sauerkraut  and  continue  simmering  for  10  minutes.  Coi 
1-2  minutes.  Stir  in  sour  cream  a  little  at  a  time.  Makes  6  servings. 


Salzburg  Lamb-and-Cabbage  Roll-l  />s 


$1.50 


1 1 ■>  pounds  ground  Iran  land) 

1  1 2  teaspoons  salt 

1 2  teaspoon  pepper 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

I  ■•  teaspoon  dried  crumbled  sage 

I I  cup  crumbled  hard  rolls 


Vi  cup  water 
2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
9  large  green  cabbage  leaves 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes 
1  can  (6-or.)  tomato  sauce 
Flour-und-water  paste  for  thickenm 


Mix  lamb.  1  teaspoon  salt,  '4  teaspoon  pepper,  lemon  rind  and  sage.  Add  watei 
crumbled  rolls.  Let  stand  5  minutes.  Squeeze  as  dry  as  possible.  Add  to  meat  mixturt 
Add  eggs  and  mix  well.  Divide  into  9  equal  portions.  Simmer  the  cabbage  leaves  in 
little  water  in  a  large  ^killi  i  for  '1—5  minutes  or  until  just  pliable.  (Do  not  overcook 
Remove.  Drain.  Pat  dry  with  paper  towels.  Cut  some  of  the  white  core  away,  di 
card  core.  Put  one  portion  lamb  mixture  in  each  cabbage  leaf.  Roll  up  tightly.  Yo 
may  like  to  secure  each  roll  with  a  string.  Place  in  large  skillet  or  shallow  kettle.  Ad 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  remaining  salt  and  pepper.  Cove 
and  simmer  30-10  minutes  or  until  meat  is  cooked  and  cabbage  leaves  are  just  tet 
dcr.  Remove  rolls  to  a  warm  platter.  Thicken  sauce  slightly  with  a  little  flour-anc 
water  paste.  Pour  over  cabbage  rolls.  Makes  6  servings,  9  rolls. 


Ady's  Sauerbra  ten 

5  pounds  boneless  chuck  roast 
2  onions,  peeled  and  sliced 
1  carrot,  scraped  and  sliced 
1  stalk  celery,  coarsely  chopped 
1  tablespoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
4  cloves 
I  peppercorns 


$3.26  (each  meal,  $1.63) 

2  bay  leaves 
1  cup  red  wine  vinegar  or  cider  vinegd 

1  quart  cold  water 

2  tablespoons  salad  or  vegetable  oil 
Yi  cup  lard  or  margarine 

%  cup  flour 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

10  gingersnaps,  crumbled 


Place  meat  in  a  large  bowl.  Add  onions,  carrot,  celery,  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  pe__ 
corns,  bay  leaves,  vinegar  and  water.  Cover  tightly  and  refrigerate  3  days,  turn! 
meat  in  liquid  each  day.  Remove  meat  from  liquid,  pat  dry  with  paper  towels.  Reservt 
vegetables  and  liquid.  Heat  oil  in  a  large',  heavy  kettle.  Brown  meat  on  all  sides,  tm 
liquid  and  vegetables.  Cover  and  simmer  about  2lA  to  3  hours  until  meat  is  few 
tender.  Remove  meat  to  platter  and  keep  warm.  For  the  gravy,  strain  vegetables 
from  liquid.  Reserve  liquid.  Heat  lard  or  margarine  in  a  clean,  heavy  pan.  Add  fioui 
and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  well  browned.  Now  add  reserved  liquid  (aboul 
3  cups),  sugar  and  gingersnaps.  Cook  and  stir  until  smooth  and  thickened.  Make 
about  12  servings  (enough  for  2  meals)  and  5  cups  gravy. 


1'otalo  Pancakes 


46c 


2  pounds  potatoes 

1  small  onion,  peeled  and  grated 

%  cup  flour 

\lA  teaspoons  salt 

%  teaspoon  pepper 


%  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  parsley 

H  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 

2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

\i  cup  salad  oil 


Peel  and  grate  the  potatoes  medium  fine.  Plunge  immediately  into  cold  water.  Let 
stand  10-15  minutes.  Drain  as  dry  as  possible.  Add  all  the  remaining  ingredients  e 
cept  the  oil  in  the  order  listed.  Mix  well.  Heat  1  tablespoon  oil  in  a  skillet.  Using 
tablespoons  potato  mixture  for  each  pancake,  saute  in  the  oil  until  golden  on  bo! 
sides  and  cooked  through.  Use  a  pancake  turner.  Drain  on  paper  toweling.  Ka 
warm.  Repeat  procedure  until  all  mixture  is  used  up — adding  1  tablespoon  oil  before 
each  new  batch.  Makes  about  24  pancakes,  6-8  servings. 


The  Clairmonts  spend  about  $32.50  each  week  on  foot!  and 
cleaning  supplies.  Here  is  a  sample  week's  Market  Basket. 


Meat  and  breakfast  sausage  .    .  $  7.06 

Milk  (about  5  gallons)  ....  5.25 
Butler  (Wi  lbs.),  margarine 

(2  lbs.)  and  lard  {Vi  lb.)    .   .  2.30 

Eggs — 4  dozen   3.16 

Cheese    .80 

Bread — 

white,  rye  and  French  loaf  1.10 
Fresh  vegetables — 

carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc.  1.63 
Frozen  vegetable*  and  fro/en 

fruit  juice   2.77 


Fresh  fruit — 

apples  and  pears  

Baby  food — 11  jars  

Canned  food — 

fish,  fruit  and  soup  

Cereals — 

rice,  noodles,  breakfast  cereals 
Miscellaneous 

Hour,  sugar,  coffee,  ice  cream 
Cleaning  materials — 

soap  powder  and  bleach  .    .  . 


■ 


L. 
2.23 
1.23 
2.00 

;32.57 
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agoecause  I  believe  in  such  matters  swift  de- 
3jis  are  best,  the  said  Peter  St.  Omer  and 
Ste  a  Quin  must  make  up  their  minds  and  de- 
JLithin  a  week  of  their  meeting.'  She  then 
iA  that  if  you  decide  not  to  fulfill  the  con- 
dKfi,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast  to  Tracy  and 
pi .  "the  whole  estate  is  to  be  sold,  and  of 
trie  roceeds  four  hundred  pounds  go  to  Mr. 
sfcmer,  and  the  residue  is  to  be  divided :  one 
lino  you.  Miss  Tracy,  and  of  the  other  half, 
iMrter  to  each  of  your  aunts." 

■hen,  except  that  most  of  us  are  poorer, 
J[e  as  we  were  before."  said  Bella  briskly. 

1/hy  are  we?"  Tracy  hardly  knew  she  had 
sflbn.  "W-why  are  we?" 

■pon't  be  silly,  Tracy.  Naturally  you  can't 

IOC  H." 

I  m-might."  It  sounded  bold  as  Tracy  said 
itpt  her  stammer  betrayed  her  and  her  heart 
Jjbegun  to  beat  so  painfully  that  she  almost 
aged.  "I  might  accept." 

WW  she  had  let  loose  a  real  clamor: 
Wracy,  don't  be  absurd!" 
■we  doesn't  marry  like  that." 

II  whim!  It's  quite  evident  that  mother  was 
jmi her  mind." 

■racy,  you  are  not  serious  V  cried  Bella. 

b  couldn't  possibly  consider  " 

V-why  n-not?"  stammered  Tracy.  "Gran 

ihe  dearest,  wisest  "  She  could  not  go 

Though  she  had  begun  loudly,  her  voice 
p  away.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if 
Ivere  being  driven  back  to  the  wall,  and 
there  was  a  wall  behind  her.  Peter  had 
his  arm  on  the  back  of  her  chair  not 
ling  her,  but  near  enough  for  her  to  feel 
re. 

s  you  heard,"  said  Peter,  "it  was  Mrs. 
's  earnest  wish." 
hen  she  was  quite  mad." 
he  was  not.  She  was  wise  and  sane." 
's  voice  was  trembling  too.  "We  may  not 
)le  to  accept,"  said  Peter,  "but  we  shall 
inly  consider  " 

'ou  will  naturally.  You  want  Penbarrow." 
want  Penbarrow,  but  I  have  to  consider 
rice.  Tracy,  I'm  sure,  wants  the  house  and 
>uld  be  fitting  for  her  to  have  it.  Tracy 
it  as  none  of  you  do,  and  she's  a  Quin, 
he  has  to  think  of  the  price  too.  The  price 
»her  for  Tracy  than  for  me.  I  know  that 
well."  For  a  moment  he  looked  down  at 
y.  "I  think,  if  you  don't  mind."  he  said, 
g  them  all  again,  "we  should  like  to  go 
separately  and  be  by  ourselves  to  think 
r.  Shouldn't  we,  Tracy  ?" 
e  nodded  and  he  drew  her  to  her  feet 
ery  sensible,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast.  He 
d  up,  too,  and.  opening  his  wallet,  gave 
y  a  card.  "Here  are  my  home  and  office 
hone  numbers.  I  can  benvtth  you  in  an 
if  you  want  me." 
Jut  Walter,  she  mustn't!  She  mustn't  be 
e  with  Peter,"  cried  Bella.  "Think  how  he 
ound  mother." 

didn't  get  round  Mrs.  Quin,"  said  Peter. 
i  got  round  me,  thank  God." 

Tracy,  dear,  listen  to  me  " 

falter,  stop  her." 

Tracy,  how  old  are  you?"  asked  Peter. 

lmost  twenty-two."  Tracy  did  not  know 
she  found  the  courage  to  step  forward  and 
d  with  what  seemeu  like  calm  and  dignity 
>nt  of  them  all.  "I  am  t-twenty-one.  That's 
;e,  and  P-Peter  is  right.  I  should  like  to  be 
lyself  for  a  while.  I  have  to  think." 
You  had  better  think."  said  Walter.  "I'm 
uncle,  Tracy,  and  I  have  something  to 
Peter  speaks  as  if  you  could  keep  the 
Use,  but  you  couldn't.  It's  in  a  bad  state  of 
ir.  The  roof  is  leaking  and  there's  dry  rot. 
rything  is  old-fashioned  and  neglected, 
fs  no  electric  light  except  that  obsolete 
engine,  the  plumbing  needs  redoing.  It 
s  a  great  deal  of  upkeep  and  where  is  the 
ley  for  that?  Your  grandmother  was  at  her 
'  end.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that." 
Gran  was  old  and  frail."  said  Tracy  with  a 
h  in  her  voice.  "We  are  young." 
True,  but  very  inexperienced.  Peter  hasn't 
le  Penbarrow  pay." 


"It  will  pay  next  year,"  said  Peter. 

"Next  year  is  always  an  excuse  for  this." 

"That  isn't  fair."  said  Peter.  "I  had  to  pull 
it  round,  and  without  capital." 

"There's  no  capital  now,"  said  Walter. 
"There  will  be  death  duties  to  swallow  up  any 
securities  Mrs.  Quin  had  left.  I  had  fortunately 
persuaded  Mrs.  Quin  to  call  in  Alabaster, 
Truscott  and  Grice  to  make  a  valuation  and 
see  what  we  could  sell.  It  was  fortunate  because 
it  helps  us  to  assess  now  where  we  all  are.  A 
few  things  are  quite  valuable,  but  it's  obvious 
that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  sale  would 
help,  and  you  can't  have  that.  To  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  that  ridiculous  will,  you  have  to 
live  in  the  house.  No,  Tracy,  it  needs  too  much 
spent  on  it  to  be  of  any  use." 

It  was  quiet  in  the  drawing  room  when  Wal- 
ter stopped.  Peter  did  not  speak,  nor  anyone 
else.  Mr.  Prendergast,  who  had  sat  down 
again,  scratched  with  his  pen  as  he  drew  circles 
on  an  envelope.  Tracy  looked  round  the  room 
at  the  familiar  chairs  and  tables,  at  the  pic- 
tures, the  china  cabinets,  the  chimney  shelf 
where  her  shepherd  and  shepherdess  should 
stand.  She  lifted  her  head  to  face  Uncle 
Walter. 

"Not  a  possible  proposition.  I'm  afraid," 
said  Walter.  "A  dear  house,  but  it  has  had  its 
day." 

Deep  in  Tracy  stirred  a  memory,  something 
that  her  grandmother  had  told  her  long  ago.  A 
memory  dredged  up,  thought  Tracy,  from 
deep  down,  away  back  in  her  mind  to  save 
her:  a  story  about  Uncle  Walter,  Walter  and 
Bella 

"It  has  had  its  day,"  said  Uncle  Walter  and 
sighed 

"Uncle  Walter,"  said  Tracy,  "I  think  von 
should  remember  the  apricot  tree." 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  and  the  hands  of 
the  grandfather  clock  in  the  hall  were  slowly 
moving  toward  teatime.  "Of  this  interminable 
day,"  groaned  Bella.  "Here  we  are,"  she  said, 
angrily  pacing  the  drawing  room,  "all  of  us, 
hanging  about  waiting  for  a  chit  of  a  girl." 

They  had  gathered  because  the  news  had 
spread  that  an  hour  ago  a  boy  brought  a  let- 
ter for  Tracy  from  Peter.  "A  letter  and  a  bunch 
of  clover,"  the  youngest  Grace  had  reported, 
since  when  speculation  had  filled  the  house. 

"I  didn't  think  mother  would  have  done 
this  to  us,"  said  the  eldest  Grace. 

"If  you  ask  me.  she  delighted  in  being  con- 
trary," said  the  second. 

"I  think  Tracy  will  see  reason,"  said  Wal- 
ter. "I  have  talked  to  her." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  have  I,"  said  Harry. 

"She  has  no  idea  what  she  would  be  letting 
herself  in  for,"  said  a  Grace. 

"And.  like  all  young  people,  she  won't  be 
told." 

"C-could  I  speak,  p-please?" 

Tracy,  with  her  shadow,  August,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  them.  She  was  so  tense 
that  it  looked  as  if  any  moment  her  stillness 
might  crack,  and  she  stammered  more  badly 
than  ever  as  she  said,  "I  h-have  had  a  1-1-letter 
from  Peter.  I  should  1-like  to  read  it  to  you." 

"You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,"  Cecily 
told  Mrs.  Abel  afterward,  for  Tracy  had  gone 
into  the  kitchen  first  and  called  Cecily  in.  "And 
not  one  of  them  said  a  word,"  said  Cecily. 
"Oh,  no!  I  could  have  burst  out  laughing,  they 
were  all  so  anxious." 

"  Dear  Tracy  ."'  read  Tracy,  and  as  she  read 
her  stammering  calmed.  "  "I  know  the  round 
and  round  in  which  our  thoughts  must  go.  If 
you  say  "no,"  you  make  me  lose  Penbarrow. 
If  I  say  "no,"  you  lose  China  Court,  and  we 
both  of  us  love  these  places.  So  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  differently  and.  being  older, 
for  both  of  us. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  your  grandmoth- 
er's, full  of  imagination  and  generosity,  as  she 
always  was,  but  she  did  not  choose  one  of  her 
people  well,  because,  you  see,  we  don't  start 
evenly.  You  are  fresh  and  clean,  while  I  should 
be  bringing  you  someone  stained  and  once  a 
bit  disgraceful.  It  would  be  easy  for  me.  Pen- 
barrow is  my  world  and  I  could  never  hope  to 
marry  such  a  girl  as  you.  If  you  don't  have 
China  Court,  there  is  still  the  whole  world 
waiting  for  you,  with  every  chance.  And  1 
think  that  solves  it.  That  is  why,  dear,  I  am 
going  to  refuse. 


PEPPY  TUNA 


If. 


MACARONI 


1       '  A 

v       '■' ■    New  Recipe 


Saucy  tuna  casserole 
at  a  low  net  cost 


In 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 

Macaroni 

with.  cheese  saW* 


*> 


When  you  have  Franco-American 
Macaroni  on  hand,  already  cooked 
in  its  own  smooth  rich  cheese  sauce, 
you  can  pop  this  peppy  casserole 
into  the  oven  in  minutes. 

In  lJ/9-quart  casserole,  combine  2 
cans  Franco -American  Macaroni,  a 
7-oz.  can  tuna  (drained  and  flaked), 
1  tbsp.  chopped  dill  pickle,  1  \'i  tsp. 
prepared  mustard.  Top  with  XA  cup 
buttered  bread  crumbs.  Bake  at 
400°  F.  for  20  minutes.  (If  you  like, 
use  a  7  %  -oz.  can  of  salmon  in  place 
of  tuna.)  4  to  5  servings. 

In  recipes  like  this,  or  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  can,  you'll  find 
thrifty  Franco-American  Macaroni 
easy  to  enjoy.  Got  plenty? 

FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 

MACARONI  WITH  CHEESE  SAUCE 

FRANCO-AMERICAN   IS  A  TRADEMARK   OF    Vattlpfoil  SOUP  COMPANY 
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"  'In  an  hour  I  shall  come  up  the  valley  path 
because  I  have  telephoned  Mr.  Prendergast. 
When  he  comes,  I  hope  you  and  I  shall  take 
hands— to  show  them  we  are  friends— and 
firmly  and  gently  say  "no."  Then  we  shall  go 
our  separate  ways.  May  yours  be  as  splendid 
as  possible— and  don't  worry  about  mine. 
Peter. 

"The  clover  is  from  Clover.  Come  and  see 
her  calf  all  the  same.'" 

There  was  silence  until  Cecily  took  out  her 
large  white  handkerchief  and  blew  her  nose. 

"Well!"  said  Bella.  "Who  would  have 
thought  it?" 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  Walter,  as  if  there  were  a 
catch  somewhere. 

"It's  a  sweet,  sweet  letter,"  said  the  young- 
est Grace. 

It  was  the  first  breach  in  the  wall  of  opposi- 
tion, but  Tracy  turned  on  her. 
"It  isn't  sweet.  It's  silly." 
They  all  stared  at  her. 

"It's  morbid,"  (lashed  Tracy.  Her  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  temper.  They  had  never  seen  her 
look  as  pretty.  "Gran  believed  in  him.  What 
more  does  he  want?  And  how  does  he  know 
I'm  fresh  and  clean?  I  might  have  led  a  terrible 
life,  for  all  he  knows.  Of  course  we  shan't  re- 
fuse. We  shall  accept." 

"But,  Tracy,  if  he  doesn't  want  you,  you  can 
hardly  " 

"He  does  want  me,"  said  Tracy  roundly. 
"Me  came  up  twice  today  and  stood  by  the 
wall.  I  saw  him.  I  hoped  and  hoped  he  would 
come  to  me.  Well,  he  will  have  to  now.  I'm  go- 
ing down  to  meet  him.  with  Uncle  Walter." 

"With  me?"  asked  Walter. 

"I  can't  ask  him  to  many  me,"  said  Tracy. 
"And  he  must  be  asked  before  Mr.  Prender- 
gast gets  here.  You  can  see  Peter  won't  ask 
me.  Oh,  I  need  somebody,"  said  Tracy,  al- 
most wringing  her  hands. 

"Why  ask  Waller  when  you  know  he 
doesn't  approve?" 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  approve,"  said  Tracy, 
"but  you  are  the  head  of  the  family.  Uncle 
Walter.  You  s-said  so." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  isn't."  The  usually 
silent  Dick  suddenly  spoke. 

"Then  who  is?" 

"You,"  said  Dick.  "If  Mrs.  Quin  had  been 
the  queen,  her  son— your  father.  Stace — 
would  have  succeeded  her.  As  he  died  before 
she  did  and  left  a  daughter,  that  daughter 
would  be  queen." 

"Isn't  that  rather  farfetched?"  asked  his 
wife. 

"Legitimate  succession,"  said  Dick  blandly. 

"Over  her  uncles  and  aunts?"  asked  Tracy. 

"Over  her  uncles  and  aunts." 

"Then  what  should  they  do  if  she  asks  some- 
thing of  them?" 

"They  would  doubtless  advise  her,"  said 
Dick  dryly. 

"Yes,  but  if  she  still  chose  her  own  way, 
they  should  do  .is  she  says?" 

"She  could  command  them — 1  think,"  said 
Dick  and  added,  "If  Walter  won't  do  this,  I 
will." 

They  all,  including  Dick,  knew  that  Walter 
particularly  disliked  this  brother-in-law. 

"1  wasn't  going  to  have  Mr.  Dick  poking 
his  nose  in,"  Walter  said  to  Bella  afterward. 

IVom  the  window  they  waited  for  Walter 
and  Tracy  to  come  out  from  the  path  behind 
the  yews  and  go  down  past  the  sweet  peas,  un- 
til they  disappeared  again  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  then  came  back  into  view  as  they 
walked  across  the  field.  In  the  drawing  room 
they  heard  August's  excited  bark.  "Peter  must 
be  coming,"  said  Bella.  Then  they  saw  Tracy 
stationing  herself  under  a  tree,  while  Walter 
went  up  to  the  wall. 

"Tom  proposed  to  me,"  said  the  youngest 
Grace  softly,  "on  the  front  stairs." 

"Harry  asked  me  in  the  garden." 

"Walter  asked  me  at  breakfast,"  said  Bella. 
"We  were  both  down  early.  I  remember  the 
smell  of  sausages." 

"Miss  Quin.  Mary,"  says  the  doctor's 
young  assistant,  "I  have  come  to  regard 
you  "  and  Mary,  the  long-forgotten  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  Brood,  says,  very  simply. 
"Yes." 

"Miss  Damaris,  you  know  that  I  am  going 
to  marry  you." 


LADIES'  HOMK  Jul 


"Oh,  no!"  cries  Damaris,  her  eyes  like  a 
startled  hare's.  "Please  no!"  but  "Yes,"  says 
Mr.  King  Lee. 

Borowis  proposes  to  Isabel,  exactly  as 
planned,  at  her  and  John  Henry's  joint  birth- 
day dance,  the  only  dance  ever  given  at  China 
Court.  John  Henry  never  asks  Ripsie  to  marry 
him.  He  announces  their  engagement,  "be- 
cause it  was  the  only  thing  to  do,"  while  Rip- 
sie, white-lipped,  does  not  stop  him. 

"I  have  to  tell  you  all  that  I  am  engaged  to 
Miss  Russell." 

"Miss  Russell?  Who  is  Miss  Russell?" 
The  whispers  run  through  the  guests. 

"That  little  dark-haired  girl  with  the  strange 
eyes." 

"Who  is  she?  Doesn't  anybody  know?" 

"Who  is  Miss  Russell?" 

On  the  afternoon  of  one  of  China  Court's 
luncheon  parties  Lady  Patrick  asks  that  ques- 
tion herself.  The  parlormaid,  Paget,  has  come 
into  the  drawing  room  with  a  card  on  a  salver. 
"I  had  a  card  printed'''  says  Ripsie  as  if  it  were 
a  talisman. 

Lady  Patrick  looks  at  the  card.  "Miss  Deb- 
orah Russell,"  she  reads.  "Boys,  do  I  know 
anyone  called  Deborah  Russell  ?" 

There  are  several  people  in  the  room — "left- 
overs," as  John  Henry  calls  them,  from  the 
luncheon  party.  In  the  habit  of  county  families 
when  sons  and  daughters  reach  a  marriageable 
age,  Lady  Patrick  this  summer  has  been  sys- 
tematically entertaining.  It  is  the  year  1899,  so 
that  it  is  John  Henry  who  comes  of  age  this 
season.  "But  I  don't  count,"  says  John  Henry. 
He  says  it  without  resentment,  for  it  seems 
completely  natural  to  him. 

Borowis's  coming  of  age  was  unmarked  be- 
cause he  was  in  India,  on  special  absence  from 
his  regiment  to  go  with  a  second  cousin.  Gen. 
Francis  Brandon,  to  the  frontier.  He  is  on  long 
leave  now  before  he  goes  to  Lgypt  with  Isabel's 
father.  Everything  for  Borowis  is  coming  to 
fruition,  because  the  seeds  were  sown  long 
ago  and  the  plant  has  been  carefully  watched 
and  grown.  Isabel's  father,  now  Gen.  Loftus 

Kennedy,  is  on  a  mission.  "And  if  Boro  " 

says  Lady  Patrick.  She  need  say  no  more; 


Borowis  knows  quite  well  it  all  depends  on 
him  and  what  he  does  now.  He  means  to  do 
it,  but  at  times  he  can  be  rebellious.  "To  get 
anywhere  you  must  do  some  time  on  the  staff. 
The  Clonferts  have  always  been  brilliant  sol- 
diers." 

"I'm  not  a  Clonfert.  I'm  a  Quin.  And  is  be- 
ing the  old  man's  aide  brilliant?" 
"It's  a  step." 

"Handing  cups  of  tea  when  I  ought  to  be 
subduing  the  natives,"  Borowis  banters,  but 
John  Henry  can  tell  he  is  serious. 

"But  Boro  " 

"Mother,  you  are  talking  about  what  you 
cannot  understand." 

Lady  Patrick  looks  at  his  face  and  is  diplo- 
matically silent. 

John  Henry  is  not  on  leave  or  even  on  holi- 
day. From  school  he  is  delivered  over  to  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  to  put  into  the  works  and  the 
quarry.  The  quarry,  it  is  decided,  shall  be 
sold.  Jared  leaves  a  load  of  debts  and  Lady 
Patrick's  money  is  all  spent — but  fortunately 
the  works  are  growing  and  John  Henry  has 
plenty  to  do,  learning  the  processes  of  win- 
ning and  treating  china  clay.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
makes  him  go  in  with  the  men  and  then  keeps 
him  long  after  they  have  gone  home,  working 
over  figures  and  ledgers.  He  is  tired  and  now  is 
drowsing  in  an  armchair.  Borowis,  bored,  is 
on  the  far  window  sill  catching  flies,  while 
Isabel  is  whispering  by  the  piano  with  her 
pretty  friend,  Margaret.  Isabel's  mother  is  on 
the  sofa  talking  to  Lady  St.  Omer.  who  has 
driven  over  from  Tremellen.  The  other  guests 
have  gone  and  Lady  Patrick  is  making  plans 
for  the  afternoon  as  Paget  brings  in  the  card. 

"Deborah  Russell?"  asks  John  Henry  la- 
zily. "No.  I  have  no  idea  who  she  is." 

"But  who  can  she  be?"  asks  Lady  Patrick. 

"Have  her  in  and  you  will  see,"  says 
Borowis.  He  is  tired  of  luncheon  parties,  all 
parties,  tired  of  Isabel  too.  He  feels  she  has 
been  rammed  down  his  throat.  She  has  not; 
Lady  Patrick  has  been  most  skillful,  but  Boro- 
wis knows  so  well  what  is  expected  of  him 
that  the  least  mention  of  Isabel  makes  him 
fume.  A  new  girl,  he  thinks,  will  at  least  be 


NEXT  MONTH 


\\  hal  Makes  a  Woman  Turn  into  a  Witch? 

"On  Valentine's  l)a\  Paul  brought  me  a  dozen  roses  when  I'd  hinted  lor 
stockings.  Hystericall)  I  threw  his  bouquel  in  the  trash  can.  I'm  haunted 
l>v  fantasies  in  which  I  picture  Paul  with  the  other  woman.  Yet  it  is  all 
m\  I. mil  —  I  nagged  and  whined  my  marriage  to  death!"'  Fortunately,  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  between  \na  and  Paul  was  clear  to  their  marriage 
counselor.  "Can  This  Marriage  he  Saved?" 

"Betty  Likes  to  Shop  Around" 

The  material  things  l?ett\  and  Boeing  mechanic  "Kelly"  Kelly  (only  his 
mother  calls  him  "\\  alter")  have  acquired  in  fifteen  married  years  are  a 
measure  of  our  national  prosperity.  But  their  kind  of  family  lile  is  even 
more  important:  it  is  our  national  strength.  \ou'll  be  fascinated  by  the 
details  of  how  this  Washington  couple  spend  (and  save)  Kelly's  gross 
monthly  pay  of  $532.14.  "My  Wife  Handles  the  Money,"  No.  3  in  the 
Journal's  great  new  series,  "How  America  Spends  its  Money." 

How  to  Have  All  Kinds  of  Beauty 

How  to  set  a  ravishing  table  the  way  Greer  Garson  does  it,  with  Chicken 
Fabrini.  Guacamole  (mostly  avocados),  Frijoles  New  Mexico  style. 
Ginger- Pineapple  Mousse,  Zabaglione  Cake,  candles,  flowers,  eclat.  "I 
Love  to  Dramatize  Food,"  by  Greer  Garson. 

How  to  live  beautifully  within  that  symbol  of  classic  perfection,  the  square. 
A  square  house  is  the  least  expensive  shape  you  can  build;  the  easiest,  the 
quickest,  and  the  roomiest.  Richard  Pratt  outlines  its  pleasures  in  "The 
House  That  Exploits  its  Outer  Space." 

How  to  have  four  lovely  daughters — give  them  all  home  permanent-.  \ i i < I 
teach  them  to  give  the  light  sort  of  permanent  to  you!  Betty  Kelly  and 
the  young  Misses  Kelly  are  shown  here  in  both  "before"'  and  "forever 
after"  photo-. 

;m  entire  (and  entirely  edible)  dinner  that  can  he  cooked  in  the  oven 
all  at  once,  including  dessert;  "We  lion  1  Hours  a  Day."  about  Belt) 
Kelly's  ingenious  new  laundry;  the  second  installment  of  Jacqueline 
Kenned)  'a  story :  I  )r.  Spock;  stories:  and  .ill  those  wonderful  features  \  on 
have  come  to  expect — in  the  March  Journal. 


more  entertaining  than  catching  flies, 
her  in,"  he  suggests. 

"Very  well,  Paget,"  says  Lady  Patrick 

"This  way,  miss." 

"I  knaw  the  way,"  says  a  clear  young 
with  a  trace  of  a  Cornish  accent.  The  g 
the  threshold  clearly  did  not  expect  a  roc 
of  people.  Small  and  slight,  she  is  as  dill 
from  the  other  girls  as  cheese  from  chalk 
John  Henry  sits  up  and  rubs  the  sleep  q 
his  eyes.  She  is  a  small  girl,  so  little  and  sli 
built  that  she  makes  the  others  look  cU) 
Her  hair  is  dark  and  curls  in  rings  belov) 
hat  and  above  the  nape  of  her  neck. 


Ohe  walks  into  the  room  and  straight 
Lady  Patrick,  but  the  hand  holding  the 
case  clutches  it  so  tightly  that  her  glove  s 

"Miss  Russell?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  — 
Lady  Patrick,  but  in  her  nervousness 
interrupts:  "Excuse  my  coming  like  this 
I  felt  1  had  to,  as  soon  as  I  was  back  and  11 

you  were  all  here   "  It  tails  off.  Sh^ 

seen,  too  late,  that  she  should  not  havei 
rupted.  All  the  conventional  phrases  die 
"I  wanted  to  see  the  boys  so  badly,"  sh«| 
honestly,  "that  I  had  to  come." 

"The  boys!"  Coming  from  a  grown-u] 
it  sounds — like  a  housemaid,  thinks 
Henry  wryly  and,  as  she  lifts  her  eyes  tod 
at  Lady  Patrick,  he  is  not  surprised  there 
answering  smile.  But,  "Don't  you  remeJ 
me?"  asks  the  girl. 

It  is  John  Henry  who  cries,  "It's  Rip 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  warmth  and) 
come  in  that.  "Boro!  It's  Ripsie!"  John  H| 
jumps  up  and  takes  Ripsie's  hands,  sha 
them  up  and  down.  "How  perfectly  splend 
says  John  Henry,  beaming. 

A  little  color  comes  into  the  small  face 
has  been  tense  and  set  under  the  overloj 
hat,  and  Ripsie's  eyes  smile  gratefully  t| 
John  Henry.  The  color  and  smile  deepen 
true  warmth  as  Borowis  unwinds  himself 
the  window  seat  and  comes  over,  "fl 
Jehoshaphat !"  says  Borowis.  "It  is  Ripsii 

John  Henry  is  the  same  kind  young 
he  was  the  kind  small  boy,  pale,  too  fat, 
Quin  mouse  hair  and  pale  blue  eyes, 
changed  at  all,  thinks  Ripsie,  but,  as  sht 
swers  his  questions,  she  cannot  help  her 
stealing  to  Borowis,  dazzled  by  the  heigl 
him,  the  swagger  he  has  inherited  from  J* 
his  mother's  hair  and  brilliant  brown 
though  his  are  good-humored— and  in 
ent.  Ripsie  does  not  see  the  indifference;] 
only  knows  that  her  heart  seems  to  be  b 
very  strangely  under  her  turquoise-blue 
ice.  Bright  turquoise  in  the  daytime!  Isa 
glance  has  already  said  that  to  Margaret, 
Ripsie  is  oblivious  of  the  two  girls. 

Lady  Patrick  and  Mrs.  Loftus  Kennedy 
gin  at  once  to  talk,  but  Lady  St.  Omer 
upright,  a  patch  like  scarlet  rouge  on  eac 
her  cheeks,  though  of  course  she  wean 
rouge.  Then  there  is  a  sound,  quickly 
pressed  but  still  suspiciously  like  a  titter 
the  piano.  Ripsie  looks  across  and  recogi 
Isabel.  Instantly,  with  that  uncanny  insi 
girls  have,  Ripsie  knows  that  her  cloth 
wrong. 

Lady  Patrick  does  not  ask  Ripsie 
down,  nor  does  she  introduce  her,  but 
Henry  resolutely  takes  her  elbow  and  bn 
in  on  the  talk.  "Have  you  met  Isal 
mother?  .  .  .  Aunt  Vera,  this  is  a  friend 
knew  when  we  were  children.  .  .  .  Lady 
Omer  "  but  Lady  Ft.  Omer  rises. 

"Pat,  I  have  to  go,"  she  says  as  if  she  v 
stifling.  "Will  you  ring?  No,  I  will  find 
own  things." 

Lady  Patrick  flashes  a  warning  at  J 
Henry,  but  he  goes  on  resolutely.  "Isa,  yoi 
member  Ripsie." 

"I  remember  you,"  says  Isabel  with  a  sv 
smile.  "I  was  always  so  sorry  for  you,  ha' 
to  use  the  back  stairs." 

"But  where  have  you  been?"  asks  J 
Henry,  coming  between  this  and  Ripsie. '" 
where  have  you  been  all  this  time?"  asks  B< 
wis.  "Where  did  you  go?" 

"To  school,"  says  Ripsie  innocently, 
Lady  St.  Omer  stops  by  the  door. 

When  Ripsie  disappears  from  St.  Pro 
seven  years  ago,  there  is  village  gossip, 
mother  has  died.  The  vicar's  sister  takes 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 
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"When  I  fix  good  hot  Quaker  Oats 
on  schooldays,  I  know  I've  done 
a  better  job  as  a  Mother..." 

(from  a  taped  interview  with  a  Mount  Prospect,  Illinois,  housewife,  mother  of  10.] 


I. after  breakfast,  my  Jimmy  has  four  long  hours  to  go  until 
uchtime. . .and  I  think  good,  hot,  substantial 
uker  Oats  keeps  him  going  better  than  other 
ereals. . .oatmeal  warms  him  up  inside. . .really 
ricks  to  his  ribs'  as  his  father  puts  it 
..and  after  all,  it  only  takes  me  a  minute.  . 


Quaker  I  Mothers 

OATS  OATS 


Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's  Oats  are  exactly  Ihs  same. 


11  KNOW  YOU'VE  DONE  YOUR  BEST_WITH  HOT  QUAKER  OATS  OR  MOTHER'S  OATS 
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Letter  from  3 

noov    t^,,v^-t    i.  i  ,■  i   ill  ^^^^^ 


Dear  Journal  Editors, 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  we  were  newlyweds  and 
lived  on  a  G.  1.   student's  allowance,  25c  was 
a  fortune.     Yet  every  month  I  gladly  spent  25c 
for  the  JOURNAL,  feeling  deliciously  extrava- 
gant. 

Things  were  so  bad  that  year  that  we  reluc- 
tantly agreed:  absolutely  no  birthday  presents 
But  on  my  birthday  my  husband  brought  home  a 
gardenia  and  the  brand-new  May  JOURNAL,  just 
out  that  afternoon.     (This  year  he  gave  me  a 
hand-tooled  handbag, last  year.a  mixer ;  neither 
one  makes  me  want  to  cry  when  I  remember  it  -- 
but  the  memory  of  that  gardenia  and  shiny  new 
Journal  still  does.) 

Our  first  baby  chose  our  first  anniversary  as 
her  day  for  being  born.     While  we  waited  for 
the  cab,  our  downstairs  neighbor  came  out  into 
the  hall.     "Here's  my  new  JOURNAL,"  she  said. 
"Just  came  in  the  mail  this  morning.  It'll 
give  you  something  to  read."    That  is  the  only 
issue  I  didn't  buy  myself.      (In  the  labor  room 
I  read  a  letter  to  the  editors  from  a  little 
girl  whose  plea  for  happy  family  breakfast- 
times  has  influenced  all  our  mornings  since.) 

That  first  little  girl  of  ours  went  off  to  her 
first  day  of  school  in  a  coat  made  from  a 
JOURNAL  pattern.     (Our  youngest  will  start  kin- 
dergarten in  five  weeks,  wearing  the  "never  un- 
derestimate the  power  of  a  woman"  pinafore.) 

When  you  held  the  "Why  I  Love  My  Husband"  con- 
test, I  was  a  finalist  but  not  one  of  those 
printed.     Just  the  same,  it  was  a  fine  exercise 
in  appreciation  out  loud.     It  is  good  to  be 
articulate  about  love.     And  when  I  knew  I  had 
not  been  chosen,  I  gave  my  husband  the  carbon 
copy  of  the  letter  and  he  was  very  pleased. 
Someday  you  must  try  a  "Why  I  Love  The  Journal" 
contest.     You  would  be  swamped  with  tributes 
to  the  place  the  JOURNAL  holds  in  readers ' 
lives . 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  day  the  pile  of  new 
JOURNALS  appears  on  the  newsstand,  I  feel, 
even  now,  a  small  bright  tingle  of  excitement? 

Sincerely , 

Vance  Hyde  Feinberg  W 
(Mrs.  Irving  D.  Feinberg) 


- — I  i\  i 
^jo^  OA!  ^U^^jujuU^  iMUA 


Delano,  Californl 


Dear  Friends: 

I  have  been  married  for  eleven  years  to  a  v<  g 

ful  man  who  improves  with  age,  and  on  Monday  wll 

to  the  sixteenth  house  we've  shared  in  those  yea; 

of  course,  I  should  be  sorting  and  packing  the  h 

ings  of  us  and  our  four  children. 

But  instead  I've  spent  an  hour  or  so  visitii 
a  dear,  lifelong  friend... THE  JOURNAL.  And  like  alt 
and  genuine  friend,  it  has  given  me  food  for  then;, 
short  story  has  made  me  thankful  for  my  own  cont< 
in  marriage;  a  beauty  article  makes  me  determined 
work  harder  at  seaming  pretty,  tho'  I'm  not.  Anc 
that  my  four  darlings  are  finally  quiet  for  the  : 
I  can  feel  a  bit  smug.  For  I  managed  (with  THE  > 
as  a  reminder)  to  remain  calm  and  quiet  even  the 
and  sixth  times  they  came  out  of  their  bedrooms  1 
drink  of  water  and  a  kiss,  or  the,  bathroom  and  a 
or  just  a  kiss. 

So  back  to  my  packing,  and  the  usual  questic 
Has  it  been  used  in  the  year  in  this  house?  No? 
it  great  sentimental  value?  No?  Is  it  worth  % 
ping  charges?  No?  Put  it  in  the  box  for  the  weil 
agency.  My  friend,  THE  JOUKNAL?  Tnrow  it  away?  « 
on  your  life.'  I'm  going  to  spend  another  evening 
tng  with  that  dear,  new- old  friend  when  I'm  tiret 
unpacking  and  wondering  what  I  thought  was  so  val 
about  some  of  our  other  belongings. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  bringing  my  friend  to  I 
me  every  month.  Sincerely, 


Helynn  M.  Carrie) 
(Mr6.  F.  H.  Carr: 
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1  the  vicar  brings  certain  pressures  to 
he  gossip  spreads  and  speedily  reaches 
hir  Court. 

Hiy  is  Harry  St.  Omer  paying  for  that 
lilt  schooling?"  Lady  Patrick  asks  Jared. 

Ja  d  shrugs  sulkily.  "Has  to,  1  expect." 

liy  Patrick  looks  white.  "He,  too?"  she 
his|prs. 

ffn't  be  silly,"  says  Jared  brusquely. 
Haiy  has  a  reputation  all  over  the  county." 
utl  is  as  if  a  darkening  has  shadowed  the 
WW  and,  "Men  are  hideous!  Hideous!"  says 
ad  Patrick. 

Hit  it  isn't  Ripsie's  fault,"  John  Henry 
rgi ;  when  his  mother  tells  him  this. 
Wp,  but  you  can  see  how  outrageous  it  was 
>r  |r  to  come  when  guests  were  here." 
f'jir  guests  will  have  to  get  used  to  her," 
ty>  torowis. 

Jfjo,  Boro,"  says  Lady  Patrick. 

H;s,"  says  Borowis,  looking  his  mother 

traiht  in  the  eye.  But  this  is  to  come,  and 
kHvlrs.  Loftus  Kennedy  rises  and,  going  to 
jBLo  girls  at  the  piano,  quietly  takes  them 
*W|p  arms,  propelling  them  toward  the  con- 
^■fory.  Isabel  does  not  want  to  go—enjoy- 

»F  fm  tn'nks  John  Henry  fiercely.  There 

Micruelty  like  the  cruelty  of  girls,  he  thinks. 
t::M4,  St.  Omer  has  gone  and  Lady  Patrick 

tai  s  in  glacial  silence  by  the  fireplace.  John 
\'.miv  racks  his  brains  for  something  to  say, 

>Otie  silence  nonpluses  him.  Borowis.  he  can 
!j  ee is  highly  amused.  The  silence  goes  on 

ifli.  "I  think  1  should  go  now."  says  Ripsie. 

Illy  Patrick  inclines  her  head.  "John 
"Wy>  please  ring,"  but  suddenly  Borowis 

uiiad  enough.  Lordly  in  his  height,  he  looks 

ioi  at  Ripsie  and  smiles  that  peculiarly 
..■lant  and  genuinely  sweet  smile  that,  as 

lo  Henry  knows,  undoes  everyone. 

i*FP'  d°  y°u  st'"  r'^e     as^s  ^orow's' 
■No.  No,  1  don't." 

r  »R.emember  how  you  fell  off  Basket?  We 
m't  think  anybody  could;  she  was  so  wide, 
•'■fcr  mind.  I  can  teach  you  properly  now.  I 
H  a  new  little  mare." 

r-§jLike  Mirabelle?"  She  is  Ripsie  once  more, 

UT  raid  and  independent. 
'  Btome  and  see,"  and  he  holds  out  a  hand. 
.■Borowis,  you  have  to  drive  Isabel  — 

■bh,  Isa's  all  right,"  says  Borowis  easily. 
-Mi  can  take  her,  or  I  will  come  back."  And 
Borowis  who  holds  open  the  door  for 

R  iie. 

H^ou  shouldn't  have  come,"  says  John 
Hiry. 

Hie  has  followed  Ripsie  and  Borowis;  he 
iBflws  he  must  not  leave  Borowis  alone  with 
■sie.  "Hasn't  the  conscience  of  a  tinker," 
B>  John  Henry.  Under  Borowis's  easy 
■mth  is  the  same  inability  of  his  father, 
■id,  to  love  loyally.  It  is  a  streak  not  found 
infie  other  Quins  who,  unimaginative  though 

■  /  m*ay  be,  are  always  kind,  always  loving, 
■n  Henry  knows  this  in  his  very  bones,  but 
fhsie  has  no  eyes  or  ears  for  him.  She  is 
f  fttering  to  Borowis.  The  hurt  in  the  draw- 

■  room  might  never  have  been  and  Borowis, 
3  in  Henry  can  see,  is  charmed. 

lirhey  do  not  notice  him  at  all.  Borowis  is 

Sowing  Ripsie  how  to  hold  her  hand  while 

fit  offers  the  mare  some  sugar. 

I  'Don't  curl  your  ringers  round.  You  will 

k  them  nipped,"  he  says  and  protects  them 

Vh  his  hand.  "Tiny,"  says  Borowis,  looking 

tthem. 

lilt  is  not  for  long.  "Mr.  Borowis,  her  lady- 
Jip  would  like  you  to  go  to  her  in  the  morn- 
(i;  room."  But  Ripsie  does  not  care.  He  came 
it 'A  me,  he  left  Isabel  for  me,  and  she  puts  her 
•tsek  against  the  new  mare's  neck,  against  the 
>;een  of  the  close  hairs,  and  sings  a  little  tune. 
I  sounds  so  happy  that  John  Henry  becomes 
i  traordinarily  cross. 
I '"You  shouldn't  have  come,"  he  says. 
J  "I  know,"  says  Ripsie  and  shuts  her  eyes 
Ifntentedly.  John  Henry  watches  the  shadow 
I  at  her  eyelashes  make  on  the  whiteness  of 
:r  skin,  and  such  a  lump  comes  in  his  throat 
at  he  has  to  be  unkind  to  her  or  choke. 
"Boro  is  going  to  marry  Isabel,"  he  says. 
"They  are  not  engaged,"  she  says  icily. 
"They  will  be.  Her  father's  in  Egypt  now. 
oro  is  going  out  as  his  A.D.C.  She  will  have 
.  least  ten  thousand  a  year,"  he  says,  repeat- 


ing  what  he  has  heard  steadily  since  his  nurs- 
ery days. 

"She's  ugly,"  says  Ripsie.  "Boro  won't 
marry  anyone  ugly." 

"And  you  think  you  are  pretty,"  says  John 
Henry  and  baits  her  as  he  would  have  done  as 
a  schoolboy.  "Girls  don't  make  calls  on  their 
own." 

"I  know,"  says  Ripsie  again.  "Miss  Porter, 
where  I  was  at  school,  once  wrote  a  book  of 
etiquette,  and  every  girl  was  given  a  copy  when 
she  left.  'Young  ladies,  of  course,  do  not  call,' " 
she  quotes,  '"unless  accompanied  by  an  older 
person.'  Well?"  and  her  chin  comes  up  again. 
"I  have  no  older  person.  I'm  earning  my  liv- 
ing. Helping  here  in  the  school.  That's  dis- 
graceful, isn't  it?  My  mother  has  been  dead 
for  years,  and  1  haven't  a  father.  We  all  know 
that." 

"Shut  up,"  says  John  Henry  as  the  old  pity 
stirs. 

"A  book  of  etiquette  is  very  useful,"  says 
Ripsie,  stroking  the  mare's  neck.  "It  lets  you 
know  exactly  how  you  are  treated  and  it  tells 
you  when  to  leave  before  you  have  the  shame 
of  being  asked  to,  before  you  are  thrown  out." 
In  misery  she  flings  at  him:  "What  was  I  to 
do?  I  couldn't  hang  round  the  gate  as  1  used 
to, could  I?" 

"So  you  walked  straight  into  the  lion's  den. 
You  little  fool." 

"I  would  have  walked  into  twenty  dens  to 
see  him."  She  does  not  say  it,  but  John  Henry 
knows  that  without  being  told.  Now  his  taunts 
have  gone  home;  tears  steal  down  her  cheeks. 
John  Henry  holds  out  for  perhaps  a  minute. 


No  one  who  is  a  lover  of  money,  a 
lover  of  pleasure  or  a  lover  of  glory 
is  likewise  a  lover  of  mankind,  but 
only  he  who  is  a  lover  of  virtue. 

EPICTETUS 


Then  he  sighs  and  gathers  her  to  sob  against 
his  solid  and  comfortable  chest — and  she 
doesn't  even  know  it  is  me,  thinks  John  Henry. 

"Then,  is  being  young  wanting  what  you 
haven't?"  asks  old  Mrs.  Quin.  "And  being 
old,  accepting  what  you  haven't?  Oh,  just  for 
once,  I  should  like  to  make  it  come  true  for 
somebody  young,  while  they  are  young." 

"Going  to  Italy !"  Eliza  puts  down  the  hated 
sewing,  hemming  sheets,  while  Anne  looks  up 
startled.  "Italy,  before  you  both  sail  for  New 
York!" 

A  gulf  is  separating  Damaris  from  her  sis- 
ters. When  she  turns  her  head  there  is  a  glit- 
ter; she  is  wearing  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings 
that  Mr.  King  Lee  calls  "ear  bobs";  while  her 
ring  is  an  emerald  clasped  with  two  golden 
hands.  Mr.  King  Lee  sends  down  from  Lon- 
don a  set  of  luggage,  initialed  in  gold, 
D.K.L.,  and  Damaris  looks  at  those  initials  in 
terror.  There  are  an  enameled  traveling  clock, 
a  gold  pen  and  pencil,  besides  hampers  from 
Fortnum  and  Mason's,  a  case  of  wine.  And 
Damaris  is  to  go  up  to  London  with  Adza  to 
be  dressed. 

"I  am  dressed,"  says  Damaris. 

"This  is  your  trousseau." 

"Can't  Mrs.  Dawnay  make  it?" 

Mrs.  Dawnay  comes  each  year  to  make  the 
girls'  dresses.  "Why  can't  Mrs.  Dawnay  " 

"It  wouldn't  be  fit." 

A  thought  strikes  Damaris.  "Mother,  is 
Mr.  King  Lee  paying  for  my  clothes?" 

"He  has  made  an  arrangement  with  your 
father.  Mr.  King  Lee  is  a  very  rich  man,  Da- 
maris. We  could  not  compete  "  Damaris 

grows  paler  and  more  silent.  "It  is  a  heaven- 
sent match  for  you,  my  dear.  You  have  made 
your  father  very  happy." 

"Yes,  mother." 

Once  Damaris  tries  to  end  it.  "I  shan't  be 
able  to  bear  it,  mother,  I  shan't.  I  shall  run 
away."  But,  "Think  of  your  sisters,"  urges 
Adza.  "Think  what  you  can  do  for  them,  what 
chance   have   they   here,   and   you  know 

Eliza  "  Damaris  submits  and,  as  in  a  bad 

dream,  is  taken  up  to  London  and  comes  back 
even  more  silent,  a  look  of  strained  paleness 
under  her  tan. 


She  tries  the  citadel  itself.  She  comes  to  Mr. 
King  Lee  in  the  conservatory:  "Mr.  King 
Lee  " 

"Thomas." 

"Thomas,"    she    corrects  herself. 

"Thomas  "  But  he  is  not  listening,  he  is 

looking  at  her.  That  look  of  his  is  probably  in 
the  house  still;  it  is  so  passionately  in  love. 
Meeting  it,  Damaris  knows  that  it  must  over- 
power her. 

Still  she  tries.  "Thomas,"  and  she  blurts 
out,  "I  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  King  Lee."  It 
sounds  like  a  line  from  a  stilted  novel  and  she 
says  it  again,  earnestly,  "I  don't  love  you, 
Thomas." 

"I  know  you  don't,"  says  Mr.  King  Lee, 
quite  undisturbed.  "I  love  you.  That  will  do 
for  the  present.  Kiss  me,"  says  Mr.  King  Lee. 

Damaris's  wedding  dress,  wrapped  in  blue 
paper,  is  in  the  oak  chest  in  the  Porch  Room. 
Made  by  Worth,  it  is,  as  cook  predicted,  of 
satin.  Cream-white  Windsor  satin,  draped 
over  a  lace  underskirt,  the  overskirt  with  cren- 
ellated edges,  softened  by  frilled  lace,  with 
twisted  cords  and  tassels  where  the  fullness 
begins  at  the  back  of  the  skirt.  The  veil  is 
Brussels  lace.  "She  wore  it  draped  over  the 
skirt  of  a  white  ball  dress  when  she  went  to  the 
Embassy  Ball,"  Adza  tells  everyone  when  a 
letter  comes  from  Mr.  King  Lee  in  Rome. 
Damaris  herself  never  writes. 

The  wedding  is  in  London — Eustace  and 
Adza  seem  to  be  like  pigeons  on  a  chalk  line. 
Eliza  refuses  to  be  bridesmaid  so  that  the  only 
sister  who  attends  E  amaris  up  the  aisle  is  Anne 
in  pale  blue  silk  with  a  fashionable  Watteau 
hat  of  blue,  pink  and  cream  flowers.  She  walks 
back  down  the  aisle  with  Harry  St.  Omer,  who 
is  best  man,  while  Jared,  an  usher,  has  the  first 
of  the  two  child  bridesmaids,  a  beautiful  little 
second  cousin  of  Mr.  King  Lee's  from  a 
branch  of  his  only  relations  in  England,  the 
Loftus  Kennedys. 

It  is  a  strange  wedding  for  a  Quin.  They  are 
all,  except  Jared,  out  of  their  element.  "But  if 
we  had  had  it  at  St.  Probus,"  says  Eustace, 
"Damaris  might  have  jumped  out  of  the 
church  window  and  run  away  on  the  moor." 

He  says  it  in  joke,  but  a  year  later  Mr.  King 
Lee  sends  them  a  little  package.  "She  always 
carried  it  in  her  purse,"  he  writes.  Inside  are 
some  sprigs  of  dried  heather,  wrapped  in  pa- 
per and  falling  to  bits,  a  feather  and  a  small 
granite  pebble. 

Adza  does  not  recover.  She  becomes  what 
she  calls  "a  little  unwell."  This  is  an  under- 
statement; she  has  cancer  and  it  is  now  that 
Eliza  takes  over  the  housekeeping. 

"If  I  am  to  be  the  housekeeper."  says  Eliza, 
"I  ought  to  be  paid." 

Eustace  has  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
"Pay  my  own  daughter!" 

"Yes,"  says  Eliza. 

"For  what?"  but  now  Eustace  is  tickled.  "A 
proper  Quin,"  he  tells  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  and, 
"Don't  I  give  you  enough  dresses  and  falder- 
als?" he  demands.  "What  else  do  you  want?" 

"Money  that  I  have  earned,"  says  Eliza.  "A 
housekeeper  would  cost  you  at  least  sixty 
pounds  a  year.  I  will  do  it  for  you  for  fifty." 

If  Jared  had  said  this  Eustace  would  have 
been  amused  and  cheered,  but  Jared  is  un- 
likely to  say  any  such  thing.  "A  young  prodigal 
if  ever  I  saw  one,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  Com- 
ing from  a  daughter,  it  profoundly  displeases 
Eustace.  "You  will  do  it  when  I  tell  you,  miss, 
and  mend  your  manners." 

To  Eustace  a  daughter  is  an  appendage,  not 
a  person,  but,  on  reflection,  he  gives  Eliza  a 
pocket  allowance  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  "Ten 
pounds!"  says  Eliza  to  Jeremy  Baxter  in 
despair. 

She  has  marked  Tarrants'  catalogue  for  him 
to  see:  Tarrants  of  Exeter.  Dealers  in  fine 
and  antique  books.  "The  Opera  omnia  of  Eras- 
mus, ten  volumes  in  eleven,  folio.  Layden, 
1703-06,  calf  (rather  shabby)."  .  .  .  "Johnson 
(Samuel),  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  First  edition,  contemporary  calf, 
8vo,  1775." 

Jeremy  Baxter's  eyebrows  push  his  specta- 
cles farther  up  on  his  forehead.  "These  are 
books  with  high  prices.  You  haven't  the 
money,  Miss  Eliza.  You  must  put  such  things 
quite  out  of  your  mind." 

"I  shall,  for  the  present."  A  look  comes  on 
Eliza's  face  that  is  quite  new  there,  the  look, 


with  narrowed  scheming  eyes,  of  a  cat  that  has 
marked  a  bird.  In  the  days  to  come  it  will 
often  be  on  Eliza's  face,  and  will  sometimes 
give  way  to  the  look  of  a  cat  that  has  been  at 
the  cream. 

"I  shouldn't  buy  them  at  Tarrants,"  says 
Eliza,  "but  I  like  to  know  they  are  there;  that 
they  are  obtainable,"  she  says  dreamily. 

"This  will  grow  on  you,"  prophesies  Jeremy 
Baxter.  "One  gets  like  a  miser." 

"I  think  misers  must  be  very  happy  peo- 
ple," says  Eliza  and,  as  always  when  Jeremy 
Baxter  is  pleased,  he  grows  crabbed. 

"The  Johnson  alone  would  cost  you  " 

"I  shall  get  it." 


DRY  SKIN  BATH  OIL 

Slip  into  new  beauty  as  you  slip  into 
your  bath!  Say  goodbye  forever  to 
dry,  flaky  skin . . . bathtub  ring,  too! 


Be  a  smoothie  — all  overl  One 
capful  of  this  new  luxurious  bath 
oil  smooths  winter-roughened 
legs  to  sleek  satiny  beautyl 
Dimples  come  back  to  elbows; 
callouses,  even  wrinkles  seem 
to  wash  away.  Pour  moisture 
back  into  dry,  flaky  skin;  enfold 
yourself  in  a  delicious  smooth- 
ness that  lasts  from  bath  to 
bath,  costs  precious  little,  tool 

Treat  yourself  also  to  this  extra  wintertime  bonus- 
Evening  in  Par Dry  Skin  Cream;  does  more  in  30 
minutes  than  other  creams  do  all  night.  8  ozs  $1.00 
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At  a  time  of  bereavement  when 
one  is  faced  with  the  need  for  so 
many  unfamiliar  decisions*,  there 
is  comfort  in  the  assurance  of  line 
quality  and  impeccable  good  taste 
which  is  associated  with  this 
descriptive  trademark  on  the 
casket  of  vour  choice. 
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National  Caskets  are  furnished  by  leading  Funeral 
Directors  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

*Over  two  million  copies  of  the  helpful  booklet  "What 
to  do"  have  been  distributed.  Write  for  your  copy  to 
National  Casket  Company,  Inc.,  60D  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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"How?"  He  says  it  sharply,  but  there  is  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"Somehow."'  There  is  also  a  gleam  in 
Eliza's,  and  it  is  from  then  that  she  begins  her 
"practices,"  as  Jared  calls  them,  flabbergasted 
when  he  finds  out. 

Eliza  keeps  house  for  Eustace  for  the  ten 
pounds  pocket  allowance.  She  will  not  do  that 
for  Jared  when  he  is  master  of  the  house. 
"But,  Liz,  you  must,"  says  Jared. 

Jared  brings  his  Lady  Patrick  home  in  1875, 
the  happiest  of  happy  brides.  A  bare  three 
years  later  she  hands  him  the  household  keys. 
"I  will  live  in  your  house,"  she  says,  "because 
of  Borowis." 

"And  because  of  the  new  baby,  Pat,"  pleads 
Jared. 

"The  new  baby,"  says  Lady  Patrick  with 
disgust.  "Because  I  can't  help  it,"' she  says, 
her  head  held  high.  "I  don't  want  them  to 
grow  up  under  a  scandal,  and  I  can't  go 
home."  She  is  very  young  still,  only  twenty- 
one,  and  a  quiver  breaks  her  voice. 

Jared  steps  forward,  but  she  turns  on  him 
and  says,  like  a  lash,  "Although  I'm  their 
mother,  I'm  no  longer  your  wife,  nor  will  I 
be,  in  any  way,"  and  she  gives  him  back  the 
keys. 

It  is  earlier  in  that  year  that  she  engages  a 
second  housemaid  to  help  Hester,  who  has 
so  much  to  do.  "Will  you  see  the  young 
person  in  here,  milady?"  Pringle  asks  at  the 
morning-room  door. 

Lady  Patrick  is  standing  at  the  window  to 
watch  Jared  go  down  the  drive.  She  can  see 
a  tall  back  in  a  tobacco-brown  coat  going 
through  the  gate,  two  setters  loping  after.  One 
is  new.  bought  to  train,  and  she  can  hear 
Jared  whistling  to  it  as  he  goes  up  the  lane. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  quarry,  "for  once,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 

Poor  Jared !  He  does  so  haw  it,  but  I  suppose 
he  must  go  in,  thinks  Lady  Patrick.  "Well, 
Pringle?" 

"The  young  person,  where  will  you  see 
her.  milady?" 

"In  here,  with  Hester.  Tell  them  to 

come  in." 

When  they  are  standing  in  front  of  her, 
Lady  Patrick  cannot  help  looking  doubtfully 
at  the  new  girl:  the  fussy,  cut-about  brown 
dress  with  its  dusty  black  braid,  its  overfrilled 
underskirt  and  too  large  bow.  Lady  Patrick's 
eyes  go  immediately  to  Hester's  immaculate 
sprigged  gingham,  with  its  collar  band  of 
white  and  her  clean  bibbed  apron.  Lady  Pat- 
rick looks,  too,  at  the  curled  hair  under  a 
bonnet  of  tattered  feathers  and  flowers,  and 
then  at  Hester's  center  parting  and  modest 
chignon  under  the  white  cap.  The  girl  has  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  that  even  now,  when  she 
is  trying  to  keep  them  expressionless,  seem 
bold  while  her  cheeks  are  .  .  .  brassy,  thinks 
Lady  Patrick.  Can  cheeks  be  brassy  when  they 
are  red?  Lady  Patrick  decides  they  can,  and 
at  once  thinks  she  is  unfair.  Just  because  the 
girl's  color  is  high,  she  thinks,  and  turns  res- 
olutely to  the  household  books  that  Eliza 
has  made  over  to  an  account  book  and  Adza's 
book  of  recipes  and  a  thick  tome,  her  "Book 
of  Household  Management." 
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ntil  she  marries.  Lady  Patrick  barely 
knows  that  household  books  or  household 
management  exists.  "You  shouldn't  know," 
Jared  declares.  "We  shall  have  a  house- 
keeper." but,  much  as  she  loves  him.  Lady 
Patrick  knows  by  now  that  they  cannot  have 
all  he  grandiloquently  promises,  not  even  with 
her  mother's  money  to  come. 

Lady  Patrick  begins  to  ask  the  sort  of  ques- 
tions she  thinks  Eliza  would  ask. 
"What  is  your  name?" 
"Ann.  ma'am.  Ann  Sly.  I'm  twenty-six." 
Older  than  I  am,  thinks  Lady  Patrick.  She 
has  a  feeling  Ann  Sly  guesses  this,  which 
seems  to  her  impertinent,  and  she  becomes 
very  cold. 

"Hester  will  tell  you  what  your  duties  are." 
"Yes,  milady." 

The  girl  is  respectful  and  yet  Lady  Patrick 
knows  that  those  black  eyes  have  explored 
everything  in  the  room  with  an  inqnisitiveness 
that  is  an  intrusion.  She  is  sure,  fcr  instance, 
that  Ann  Sly  has  made  an  inventory  of  every- 
thing she.  Lady  Patrick,  is  wearing  :  her  corn- 
ing dress  with  its  revers.  cascad  ng  late  jabot 
and  wide  satin  ribbon  trimming;  her  ring 
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with  its  diamond,  and  she  has  a  curious  I " 
stinct  to  cover  the  ring  with  her  hand.  1 
her  engagement  ring  and  Jared  paid  too  nu 
for  it. 

"The  wages  are  twenty  pounds,"  she  s! 
to  close  the  interview.  "Twenty  pound; 
year." 

"With  sugar,  milady,  tea  and  beer,"  Hes 
reminds  her. 

Twenty  pounds  a  year.  The  diamond  m 
have  cost  perhaps  two  hundred,  but  it  ne1 
occurs  to  Lady  Patrick  that  this  is  too  mi 
of  a  contrast  and  she  is  happy,  too  happy 
be  wary.  She  has  not  told  Jared  yet  that  thi 
will  be  another  baby.  //  isn't  till  autumn,  thir 
Lady  Patrick,  no  need  to  tell  him  yet.  S 
wants  the  new  baby  ,  of  course,  as  she  want 
Borowis,  a  dozen  of  Jared's  sons,  but  theft 
no  need  to  interrupt  . . .  anything,  thinks  Ea 
Patrick:  sleeping  together  in  the  big  bed,  th 
private  world  and  warmth,  turning,  when  t 
lamp  is  put  out,  into  Jared's  arms;  and  no 
forgetting  Ann  Sly  and  Hester.  Lady  Path 
falls  into  a  dream,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  h 
fingers  curving  against  her  cheek,  while  h 
other  hand  plays  with  her  ring,  forgetting  sli 
wanted  to  cover  it.  Then  Hester  gives  a  couj. 
and  Lady  Patrick  wakes. 

"Hester  will  show  you  the  different  rooms 
she  says. 

"Yes,  milady." 

"Your  master  is  particular" — which  is  m 
true,  for  Jared  never  notices  anything  aboi 
the  house.  Lady  Patrick  says  it  because  it 
what  she  likes  to  say,  but  the  girl  does  m 
hear  it;  the  black  eyes  have  lifted.  Ann  S* 
has  heard  what  Lady  Patrick  for  once  hi 
missed:  a  step  in  the  hall. 


Morale  is  when  your  hands  and 
feet  keep  on  working  when  your 
head  says  it  can't  be  done. 
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Jared  steps  lightly  because  he  is  a  littl, 
ashamed  of  what  he  has  decided  to  do:  givu 
up  the  quarry  for  today  and  take  out  the  new 
young  dog.  He  will  be  ruined  if  he  isn't  iraineA 
I  can  go  tomorrow.  He  has  tome  back  for  tin | 
check  lead  and  the  crop  that  he  left  in  tlx 
morning  room.  Very  quietly  he  opens  tht 
door. 

Lady  Patrick  is  talking,  sitting  with  net 
back  to  him.  Her  back  is  slender  and 
straight— she  always  sits  as  if  she  were  on  as 
horse,  he  tells  her  teasingly;  the  curls  thalij 
have  escaped  from  her  hair  shine  on  her  neck 
as  the  light  catches  them,  but  Jared  is  not 
looking  at  his  wife.  His  eyes  have  gone  straight 
to  the  girl  standing  before  her.  a  prize  of  a  girl, 
thinks  Jared,  with  cheeks  like  red  apples,! 
black  eyes,  large  curves,  ripe.  Jared  looks  at 
the  brown  bodice  strained  too  tightly  overbi| 
soft  mounds  and  his  hand  goes  up  to  plajrt 
with  his  narrow  tie.  Then,  over  Lady  Patrick's! 
head,  his  eyes  and  the  black  eyes  meet. 

"Pat  will  come  round,"  Jared  tells  Eliza.1 
"She  must  come  round,"  but  he  still  does  not| 
know  the  Clonfert  pride.  "I  don't  compr 
mise,"  she  tells  Father  Blackwell,  chaplain  af 
Dozemary  Abbey  and  her  confessor,  whomj 
Jared  has  begged  to  ride  over  and  talk  to  herjj 
"We  never  compromise."  says  Lady  Patrick, 
once  again  Lady  Mary'  Teresa  Clair  Branden. 

"You  say  that  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,"  saysf 
Father  Blackwell.  "It  isn't.  It's  pride." 

"Very  well,  it's  pride."  says  Lady  Patrick; 

"Pride  and  impetuosity.  That's  a  difficult 
mixture,"  says  Father  Blackwell  thoughtfully. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  bother  with  it,  father," 
says  Lady  Patrick. 

"1  meant  difficult  for  you.  Not  for  me," 
says  Father  Blackwell.  At  that  she  gets  up  and 
rings  the  bell  for  Pringle  to  show  him  out  and 
then  gives  orders  that  when  Father  Blackwell 
calls  she  is  not  at  home. 

Lady  Patrick  stops  going  to  Mass  and 
Borowis  is  not,  as  promised,  brought  up  as  a 
C  atholic.  As  Lady  Patrick  shuts  her  heart  to 
love,  she  shuts  it,  too,  on  faith — and  on  hope, 
Father  Blackwell  would  have  told  her— but, 
"1  won't  compromise,"  says  Lady  Patrick. 
That  shows  in  small  things  as  well  as  big. 
Hester,  for  instance,  learns  it  bitterly. 
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W  n  Ann  Sly  comes,  Hester  is  promoted 
u!«r  housemaid  and  maids  Lady  Pat- 
;k-mtil  the  day  of  the  scent  and  the 
mi  r  dressing  gown. 

Sh  calls  it  a  dressing  gown,  but  to  Lady 
itri  it  is  a  negligee.  It  is  a  luxurious, 
inga  gown  in  cream  lace  and  chiffon  w  ith 
ue  -tbons  and  she  wears  it  to  rest  in,  some- 
ne: "or  breakfast,  and  sometimes  slips  into 
or  he  nights  when  she  sleeps  without  a 
gfcOwn— though  Hester  does  not  know 
at. 

TT  day  begins  badly:  Lady  Patrick  has 
ea  ist  in  bed  and  after  it  Hester  comes  in 
di  s  her.  and  as  she  kneels  meekly  by  the 
)Ml  put  on  her  mistress's  slippers  Lady 
in:  draws  sharply  back.  "Hester,  you  are 
dmg  scent." 

flter  lifts  a  startled  face.  "Oh,  no, 
a 

Bn't  lie."  Lady  Patrick  stands  up.  "Go 
id  ash  yourself  and  change,"  she  says 
'Id  "1  prefer  to  run  my  own  bath." 
fcer  turns  to  proffer  the  summer  dressing 
jKbut  "Don't  touch  it,"  commands  Lady 
jmk  and.  picking  up  her  afghan,  winds  it 
•ma  her  and  takes  herself  to  the  bathroom. 
Jl: -tester  obediently  goes  to  her  attic  bed- 
idVshe  realizes  that  Lady  Patrick  is  right. 
A  the  ser\ ants'  breakfast  that  morning, 
nnly  shows  the  other  maids  her  new  scent 
ira  "And  we  know  where  that  comes  from." 
iSook.  Hester  knows  too.  It  is  from 
Was,  the  head  groom,  who,  like  his  mas- 
iKows  a  tempting  girl  when  he  sees  one. 
Aa  I  should  guess  she  paid  for  it."  says 

W  anu  Purses  ner  l'Ps.  but  Ann  Sly  is 
im;  bolder  and,  though  Hester  is  a  senior 
•m  t,  she  dares  to  retaliate  by  squirting  her 
ith.ent.  Hester  ducks,  but  a  few  drops  fall 
S  collar. 

N  wonder  I  ads  Patrick  objected.  The 
Mlhas  such  a  strong,  cloying  smell  that 
'■[Hester  takes  off  her  collar  and  plunges 

in  the  water  jug,  the  water  is  permeated. 

■ !  washes  in  fresh  water,  puts  on  a  clean 
m  and  apron,  sniffs  herself  carefully  and 
tMownstairs.  Lady  Patrick  is  still  in  the 


bathroom  and  Hester  sets  about  tidying  the 
room  and  putting  out  Lady  Patrick's  riding 
habit  and  boots.  The  summer  dressing  gown 
is  on  the  bed  exactly  where  it  was  before. 

When  Lady  Patrick  is  dressed  she  stands 
up  a  moment  and  smiles  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
She  cannot  help  smiling;  she  knows  she  never 
looks  better  than  in  a  habit.  The  heavy  skirt 
and  tailored  bodice  of  dark  gray  cloth,  the 
velvet  collar  show  off  her  figure:  it  is  a  little 
fuller,  but  Jared  still  has  not  noticed  that.  She 
does  not  wear  a  bun  for  riding  on  the  moor 
and  the  thick  chestnut  hair  is  in  a  door- 
knocker plait  with  a  bow.  The  severe  white 
stock  shows  off  her  skin  and  her  chin,  with 
the  dimples.  Her  eyes  this  morning  look  like 
topazes,  she  thinks,  and  no  wonder;  in  the 
glass,  she  can  see  the  bed  behind  her,  tumbled 
now,  and  across  it  the  dressing  gown.  Her 
nightgown,  put  on  in  the  morning  for  Hester's 
sake,  is  left  in  the  bathroom.  As  she  looks  at 
the  dressing  gown,  Lady  Patrick  blushes— but 
a  blush  can  be  happy  as  well  as  shy — and 
quickly  she  turns  to  snatch  up  the  dressing 
gown  and  hold  it  close,  close,  closer — and  as 
quickly  holds  it  away. 

"Hester!" 

"Milady?" 

"You  have  put  this  on." 

"On,  milady?"  Hester's  voice  is  so  incredu- 
lous that  if  Lady  Patrick  had  been  less  angry 
even  she  would  have  noticed.  "I?"  says  Hes- 
ter, dazed.  "Of  course  not,  milady."  But  Lady 
Patrick  is  not  listening. 
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ake  it  and  throw  it  away,  burn  it,"  she 
says,  her  eyes  blazing  in  a  way  that  makes 
Hester  afraid  to  speak.  "No,  wait.  I  will  see 
to  that  myself.  You  can  pack,"  says  Lady 
Patrick.  "Then  you  may  come  to  the  morning 
room  for  your  money.  You  will  leave  today." 

Polly  is  bold  enough  to  interfere.  "It  wasn't 
Hester,  milady." 
"Who  was  it  then?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  can  guess.  Hester 
would  never  do  such  a  thing." 

"It  was  Hester's  scent,"  says  Lady  Patrick 
and  adds,  "Hester  is  here  to  look  after  my 


room  and  my  clothes.  They  are  her  responsi- 
bility and  this  happened.  She  must  go." 

There  is  real  indignation  among  the  serv- 
ants. None  of  them  dare  approach  Lady  Pat- 
rick, but  Pringle  appeals  to  Jared,  who  lazily 
says,  "If  I  were  you,  Pat,  I  would  give  the 
woman  a  second  chance."  Lady  Patrick  an- 
swers with  the  hard  directness  they  learn  later 
to  expect :  "I  don't  give  second  chances." 

They  all  think  her  hard.  They  do  not  know 
that  she  has  an  instinct  so  strong  that  it 
amounts  to  panic.  Something  precious  has 
been  .  .  .  desecrated,  thinks  Lady  Patrick.  How 
right  that  instinct  is  she  finds  out,  not  many 
weeks  later. 

"Pat  won't  hold  out  against  me."  Jared 
swears  that  to  Eliza,  but  the  days,  weeks, 
months  go  by.  John  Henry  is  born  in  the 
small  room  they  call  the  Porch  Room.  "At 
least  keep  your  own  room,"  says  Jared.  "I 
can  sleep  anywhere.  It's  your  room,  Pat." 

"You  could  have  remembered  that,"  she 
says.  Jared  can  hardly  recognize  this  white, 
hard  face.  "I  shall  never  go  into  that  bed- 
room again,"  says  Lady  Patrick  and  keeps 
her  word. 

The  house  settles  into  its  new  regime.  Eliza 
has  to  be  housekeeper  again,  but  this  time 
she  does  not  object.  She  has  discovered  what 
housekeeping,  as  done  by  clever  Eliza,  can 
mean. 

It  begins,  ironically  enough,  with  her  own 
honesty.  Food  has  never  been  stinted  at  China 
Court  and,  in  Adza's  time,  the  house  is  stored 
as  if  for  a  siege.  The  butcher  from  Canverisk 
calls  every  day,  fish  is  sent  by  carrier  from 
Port  Quin,  and  groceries  come  from  Exeter 
every  three  months,  ordered  from  Cutler  and 
Barr,  Provision  Merchants. 

In  Cutler  and  Barr's  catalogue  the  prices 
are  clearly  quoted,  but  Adza  is  never  good 
at  figures,  and  as  she  grows  older  relies  more 
and  more  on  Abbie.  Abbie  becomes  Miss 
Abbott  to  everyone  round  and  all  the  village 
knows  that  she  wears  a  sealskin  coat  and 
muff.  She  is  unchallenged  in  the  storeroom 
until,  "That  can't  be  eight  pounds  of  candles," 
says  new-broom  Eliza  and,  "That  looks  very 


little  for  a  pound  of  tea.  Is  there  a  whole  two 
pounds  of  sugar  in  that  bag?"  she  asks. 

She  weighs  it  and,  too,  weighs  the  tea  and 
candles.  There  are  six  and  a  half  pounds  of 
candles;  only  twelve  ounces  of  tea;  one  pound, 
ten  ounces  of  sugar.  Is  each  of  the  two- 
pound  bags  the  same  ?  wonders  Eliza.  She  takes 
the  trouble  to  weigh  them  all.  "Cutler  and 
Barr,  sending  short  weight!"  Eliza  says  aloud. 
"Why,  we  have  dealt  with  them  for  years."  In 
her  innocence  she  says  to  Abbie,  "There  must 
be  a  mistake.  Father  is  going  to  Exeter  soon. 
I  will  go  with  him  and  see  them." 


letter  let  me  do  that  for  you,  Miss  Liz." 
says  Abbie.  "It  wouldn't  be  pleasant  for  a 
young  lady  like  you."  Abbie's  eyes  flicker. 
There  is  a  curious  flush  on  her  sallow  cheeks 
and  neck. 

"No,  Abbie,"  says  Eliza.  "This  is  my  re- 
sponsibility now.  I  shall  go  myself."  Next  day 
Abbie  gives  in  her  notice. 

Eliza  goes  to  Exeter  with  Eustace.  "And 
what  happened?"  asked  Jeremy  Baxter. 

"I  should  have  said  who  I  was,"  says  Eliza. 
"It  didn't  occur  to  me.  I  just  went  into  the 
shop  and  said,  'I  am  calling  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Quin  of  China  Court  and  I  want  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Cutler.'  Insufferable  little  man!"  says 
Eliza  hotly. 

"Go  on." 

"He  asked  if  Abbie  were  ill.  I  said  she  had 
left,  I  was  housekeeper  now.  and  he  said,  'Ah' 
and  looked  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  Then  I 
complained  about  the  weights.  He  said,  'Shall 
I  take  it  off  the  bill?'  and  looked  up  straight 
at  me.  I  didn't  know  then  what  he  meant 
and  .  .  .  well,  it  might  have  been  Abbie  alone, 
though  I  don't  see  how  ...  I  felt  I  had  to  be 
sure  it  was  Cutler  and  Barr's  fault  so  I  said, 
'Perhaps  not  this  time'  and  — 

"And?" 

"My  purse  was  on  the  table.  I  had  put  it 
down  with  my  gloves.  He  reached  across, 
picked  it  up,  opened  it  and  dropped  in  five 
sovereigns." 
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flanks  to  a  radically-changed  ELECTRASOL . . .  even  in  hardest  water 

MOW  YOU  CAN 


No  film!  No  streaks!  No  spots! 
3,187  tests  in  all  makes  of 
dishwashers  proved  it! 


In  tests  made  in  hardest-water  sec- 
tions of  the  country . . .  using  all 
makes  of  machines  . . .  washing 
glasses,  dishes,  silverware . . .  light- 
meter  comparisons  showed  glasses 
came  out  7  times  brighter!  Because 
exclusive  new  Electrasolco«(7  itions 
water . . .  ends  foam  choke-up . . . 
releases  full  spray-action  in  all 
dishwashers ...  for  all-out  results! 

get  new  Blue  Ribbon 

ELECTRASOL 

JUST  RELEASED 


FOR  "1 
ELECTRIC  DISHWASHERS  I 


FOR 
EVEN 
HARDEST 
WATER 


*  Guaranteed  by  '' 
.Good  Housekeeping 
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by  Economics  Laboratory  to  assure  spotless  results  from  any  dishwasher 


Pour  in  Hunt' sauce  and  you  pour  in 
a  pound  of  u-hole,  ripe  tomatoes 
simmered  to  a  thick,  smooth  sauce 
—  spiced  just  right,  /t's  the 
modern  nay  to  cook  with  tomato! 


COUNTRY  SUPPER  CASSEROLE 

1 1/2  lbs.  ground  beef 
l/>  cup  chopped  onion 

3  tablesp.  pure  vegetable  oil,  such  as  Wesson 

1  teasp.  salt 

%  teasp.  pepper 

2  8-oz.  cans  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 

2  cups  1-inch  pieces  cooked  green  beans 
2  cups  sliced  cooked  carrots 
2  cups  mashed  potatoes 


Brown  meat  and  onion  in  oil.  Drain  off  excess  fat  and 
place  in  3-quart  casserole.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Pour  one  can  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  over  meat. 
Arrange  beans  and  carrots  over  meat  in  circles  around 
center  of  casserole.  Spoon  mashed  potatoes  around 
outer  edge  of  casserole.  Pour  remaining  can  of  Hunt's 
Tomato  Sauce  into  the  center  of  the  casserole,  over  t lie 
beans  and  carrots.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  30 
minutes  or  until  potatoes  are  delicately  browned.  Makes 

6  to  8  servings.        Bunt  Foails, Inc.,  FulUrtan,  California 


I  luni  ...for  the  best 
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Mil!"  says  Jeremy  Baxter.  "Whew!  You 
ist  ve  a  big  grocery  bill !" 
r'Y  He  said,  "Thank  you.  Miss  -'  and 
tmi  Miss  Quin.'  He  could  have  dropped 
OU  the  floor.  Then— I  don't  know  how 
iap  ned.  but  I  found  I  was  walking  to  the 
th  my  purse.  It  was  habit,  of  course. 

it  up  quite  naturally,"  says  Eliza, 
en  I  remembered  I — 1  didn't  return 
sovereigns.  Oh,  how  could  I  not?" 
use  you  wanted  them,"  snaps  Jer- 
ter. 

says  Eliza  in  a  small  voice.  "Mr. 
aid,  'We  shall  see  you  at  Christmas, 
Miss  Abbott's  order  for  Christmas 
ays  very  large."  He's  a  horrid  oily  little 
t — I  nodded."  Her  voice  sinks  away 
me. 

aps  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  the  John- 
r  all,"  says  Jeremy  and  Eliza's  head 
P- 

ust  have  something,"  she  says.  "If 

as  so  stupid  and  father  so  blind  " 

n  she  says  breathlessly,  "But  not  the 
.  Today  I  went  rummaging."  Her  eyes 
with  pride.  "In  a  little  shop  at  the 
the  cathedral  1  found— this,"  says 

a  folio,  the  binding  shabby,  but: 
i  Borlase.  Observations  on  the  Antiq- 
'  Cornwall,  1769." 

iph!"  says  Jeremy  Baxter,  but  his 
bo  out  to  take  it  and  he  opens  it  at 

I  first  edition  is  listed  in  Tarrants'  cat- 
| at  fifteen  pounds,"  says  Eliza,  "but 
ft  the  first  edition." 

Jthe  second,"  says  Jeremy  Baxter.  "The 
•edition  is  better.  It's  a  little  worn,  but 
pw  much  did  you  pay?" 
I my  five  pounds,"  says  Eliza,  but  there 
Igret— in  fact,  unmistakable  triumph— 
roice. 

hy  Baxter  is  triumphant,  too,  though 
|of  him  disapproves.  "Buy  books  for 
in  them.  Miss  Eliza" — to  the  very 
|  keeps  his  punctilious  way  of  address- 
-"for  what  is  in  them." 
but  I  like  bargains,"  says  obstinate 

that  day,  except  for  the  three-year 
tie  of  Lady  Patrick's  housekeeping, 
unpacks  the  stores  herself,  and  only 
ives  them  out.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
br.  "With  good  reason,"  says  Jared 
Ird.  "She  got  seventy  pounds  a  year 
but  of  me — seventy  pounds,  my  own 

Knd  on  top  of  that  " 

pas  a  simple  method  of  overordering 
turning  the  things,  personally  and  for 
hen  not  removing  them  from  the  bills 
Jfter  she  has  presented  these  to  Jared. 
hie  the  money  to  pay  them  directly  and 
111  get  a  discount,"  she  says  and  the 
|Jared  does  not  ask  who  'Hve"  are. 
I  and  again  he  wonders  and  complains, 
lills  go  up  and  up." 

Lr  wife  keeps  a  lot  of  servants,"  says 
phe  knows  she  has  only  to  say  "your 
(md  Jared  is  silenced. 

i  very  often  in  London.  More  and  more 
Joves  himself  from  the  reproach  that  is 
lome.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  worried;  he  is 
;  old  and  wants  to  retire,  and  at  last  he 
Is  to  Lady  Patrick  that  Borowis  be 
kway  from  school  and  put  straight  into 
piness. 

rowis!"  Lady  Patrick  stares  at  Mr. 
>bon  in  horror. 

Tore  he  gets  ideas,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 
hi  you,  we  can't  stand  another  Jared." 
■ro  is  not  another  Jared,"  says  Lady 
"and  he  won't  be  going  into  the 

Wt  he's  the  eldest  son." 
•rowis  is  not  going  into  the  works," 
Jijady  Patrick.  "He  will  go  into  the  army, 
4(1  the  Clonferts.  The  army  to  begin  with. 

ei  later   "  She  stops  and  Mr.  Fitz- 

toi  knows  that  he  cannot  follow  her  or 
%'is  where  they  mean  to  go.  "You  can 
Wiohn  Henry,"  says  Lady  Patrick. 

'-in  Henry  is  a  good  boy,"  says  Mr.  Fitz- 
~'ti  discontentedly,  "but  Borowis  has  the 


So  has  his  Aunt  Eliza.  She  drives  herself  in 
the  tub  cart  over  to  Canverisk  to  read  to  the 
old  people  in  the  almshouses  there,  "And  take 
them  a  few  comforts,"  she  says. 

Eliza  goes  once  a  week,  "And  it  isn't  like 
her. "  says  Jared.  She  takes  a  large  bag  and  on 
the  way  she  stops  at  the  tumble-down  little 
shop  kept  by  Jacob  Hinty  at  the  crossroads, 
where  she  buys  some  tobacco  and  pepper- 
mints. "She  never  spends  a  penny  if  she  can 
help  it,"  says  Jared,  "and  why  Jacob  Hinty's? 
Why  not  our  shop?"  There  is  one  at  St.  Probus. 

"Oh,  Eliza  likes  disreputable  old  men," 
says  Lady  Patrick. 

It  seems  she  does.  When  drunken  old  Jeremy 
Baxter  dies,  falling  down  the  disused  mine 
shaft,  only  one  person  goes  to  his  funeral.  He 
has  been  dismissed  from  China  Court  long 
ago.  "Drunk  even  at  nine  in  the  morning," 
says  Jared,  yet  the  one  person  is  Miss  Eliza 
Quin,  sitting  very  upright  in  the  front  pew, 
walking  out  into  the  churchyard  after  the 
coffin,  "and  not  a  pauper's  coffin,"  the  village 
remarks.  Someone  has  paid  for  a  good  oak- 
wood  one  with  brass  handles.  As  she  stands 
by  the  grave  while  the  coffin  is  lowered,  tears 
roll  down  Eliza's  cheeks.  Jared  will  not  be- 
lieve it;  no  one  at  China  Court,  or  out  of  it, 
has  ever  seen  Eliza  cry.  Nor  does  she  say  one 
word  about  it;  she  does  not,  nowadays,  say 
many  words  at  any  time.  What  has  happened 
to  the  talkative  little  girl,  the  opinionated 


opens  one,  then  the  other,  sliding  the  bottles 
in,  draws  the  strings  and  drops  her  skirt.  A 
moment  later,  with  the  candle,  she  goes  up 
the  steps  and  walks  out,  calm,  efficient  Miss 
Eliza.  "Great  Jehoshaphat!"  says  Ripsie. 

She  does  not  tell  the  boys  in  the  letters,  one 
or  two  a  term,  that  she  manages  to  write. 
Such  momentous  news  is  kept  for  Borowis 
when  he  comes  home,  but  he  is  not  as  scan- 
dalized as  she  hopes.  "Poor  old  Aunt  Liz," 
he  says.  "She  doesn't  have  much  and  I  don't 
suppose  she  got  away  with  much  either,"  but 
he  underestimates  his  aunt,  as  Mr.  Alabaster 
might  have  told  him  if  he  could  have  spoken 
down  the  years. 

Mr.  Alabaster  had  opened  the  brass-clasped 
case  Tracy  had  brought  him.  Now  he  sat  at 
his  table  with  the  three  small  books  he  had 
taken  out  of  it.  They  were  account  books,  as 
Tracy  had  found,  but  very  strange  ones.  "Eliza 
Adza  Quin.  Private"  was  written  in  a  firm  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  each.  The  entries  began  in 
1872  with  a  hiatus  for  the  years  from  1875 
until  April,  1878.  Eliza  had  headed  the  left- 
hand  pages  "Per"— for  credits,  thought  Mr. 
Alabaster— the  right-hand  ones  "To."  but 
both  the  entries  were  of  equal  oddness:  "Per 
Christmas  boxes,  halved  £1.1.0."  Mr.  Ala- 
baster could  make  nothing  of  that. 

At  Christmas  the  tradesmen  call  formally 
on  their  customers.  Mr.  Theobald  the  butcher, 
for  instance,  wears  his  straw  hat.  Cutler  and 


THE  WORD  IN  THE  SNOW 

By  WILLIAM  STAFFORD 

On  snow  that  winter  fastened  across  our  state 
a  girl  wrote  softlv  with  her  glove 
one  deep  word,  "Love." 

Millions  of  pages  fell  all  over  the  world. 

In  a  mountain  school  that  day  children  read,  "Charlemagne 
heard  Roland  blow  his  horn," 

And  every  child  almost  heard  this  faint,  faint  sound: 
"My  mother  wrote  mv  name — it  is  Love — in  the  snow 
before  I  w as  horn." 


young  woman?  "A  cross  between  a  cat  and 
an  oyster,"  says  Jared  and,  now  and  then,  "Is 
something  going  on  here?"  he  asks. 

Long  ago,  as  Ripsie,  Mrs.  Quin  sees  some- 
thing she  is  not  meant  to  see.  In  term  time  she 
is  forbidden  to  come  inside  the  front  gate  or 
over  the  wall,  but  she  still  comes;  like  a  ghostly 
presence,  an  invisible  child,  she  haunts  the 
house  and  garden.  It  is  she  who  watches 
Borowis's  Aunt  Eliza  go  down  to  the  cellar 
and  bring  up  the  wine. 

She  can  remember  the  time  when  the  cellar 
seems  an  awesome  place  to  her.  It  has  a  grat- 
ing level  with  the  garden;  on  this  Ripsie  can 
lie  full  length  and  look  in.  In  the  cellar  are 
only  stillness,  gloom,  cobwebs,  with  a  gleam 
where  the  light  catches  a  bottle,  but  one  day, 
as  Ripsie  looks  in,  Miss  Quin — Eliza — comes 
down  the  steps  with  a  candle  and  Ripsie  flat- 
tens herself  on  the  grating  and  hardly  dares 
to  breathe.  Eliza  lifts  her  full  skirts  a  little 
from  the  floor  with  one  hand.  She  is  wearing 
a  shawl  and  an  apron,  and  behind  her  comes 
Pringle  with  a  basket.  Eliza  holds  the  candle 
to  the  racks,  looking,  and  then  carefully  takes 
out  a  bottle  of  wine  here  and  there  and  hands 
it  to  Pringle,  who  dusts  it  and  sets  it  upright 
in  the  basket. 

"That  will  do,  I  think,  Pringle,"  says  Eliza 
when  they  have  six  or  seven.  "Take  them  up 
while  I  enter  them,"  and  she  goes  to  a  book 
with  mottled  covers  hanging  from  a  peg  on 
the  wall.  But,  instead  of  writing,  the  moment 
Pringle  is  gone,  Eliza  sets  down  the  candle 
and,  undoing  her  cuff,  from  her  sleeve  she 
pulls  out  some  pieces  of  material.  Not  hand- 
kerchiefs, they  look  too  large;  they  are  flannel, 
decides  Ripsie.  So  quickly  that  she  can  hardly 
believe  what  she  sees,  from  a  separate  rack 
Eliza  takes  two  bottles  more  and  wraps  them 
in  the  flannel.  Eliza  whips  up  her  skirt  and 
there,  underneath,  are  two  bags.  Swiftly  she 


Barr's  traveler  a  frock  coat  and  lavender 
gloves.  They  are  asked  into  the  servants'  sit- 
ting room  where  Adza  herself  brings  them  a 
glass  of  port,  while  their  delivery  boys,  all  the 
days  of  Christmas,  can  draw  themselves  a  pint 
of  beer  from  the  barrel  that  is  set  up  outside 
the  back  door.  On  the  Boxing  Day,  for  every 
boy  there  is  a  florin.  Eliza  stops  the  beer, 
though  she  still  charges  Jared  for  it,  halves  the 
florins,  and  asks  the  tradesmen  into  the  office 
where,  when  he  dies,  she  inherits  Jeremy  Bax- 
ter's desk.  They  get  their  glass  of  port,  "And 
do  we  pay  for  it!"  says  Mr.  Theobald.  "We 
get  away  with  our  skins,  just,"  says  Cutler 
and  Barr's  traveler,  and  not  only  at  Christmas. 
The  entries  run  all  through  the  year: 

"Per  Theobald,  quarterly  bill  £1.10.0 
Cutler  and  Barr  £5.0.0 
Farm  eggs  and  milk  10' ,  14.0" 

The  tradesmen  paying  her?  Mr.  Alabaster 
was  growing  more  and  more  mystified.  That 
he  was  in  the  correct  column  was  shown  by 
the  yearly  entry:  "From  father,  allowance 
£10."  Eliza  had  written  in  brackets  after  it 
"(mean)."  Mr.  Alabaster  thought  so  too.  There 
was  no  allowance  for  the  years  1875  until 
1878  and  then  it  appeared  again  but,  Mr. 
Alabaster  was  glad  to  see,  it  had  risen:  "Per 
Jared,  allowance"  was  crossed  out  and  cor- 
rected to  "salary  (quarter)  £17.10.0."  She 
was  getting  seventy  pounds  a  year — better, 
thought  Mr.  Alabaster — but  he  puzzled  again 
over  those  recurring  entries:  "Per  Theobald, 
£2.13.0  £3.0.0  £1.4.0." 

"Theobald,"  says  Eliza  every  quarter,  "my 
brother  would  like  me  to  pay  your  bill.  You 
delivered  a  saddle  of  mutton  on  the  twelfth 
of  November,"  and  she  reads:  "  'Two  pounds 
best  rump  steak.  Breast  of  veal,  three  pounds 
four  ounces.  Saddle  of  mutton,  ten  pounds.' 
It  was  nine  pounds  six  ounces,"  says  Eliza. 
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"Miss  Eliza,  it  " 

"I  weighed  it."  Eliza  cuts  the  butcher  short. 
"On  November  the  twentieth,  'twelve  chops.' 
There  were  eleven,  and  you  can  hand  me  the 
difference,"  says  Eliza. 

Every  month,  too,  there  was  a  list  of  names 
and  figures: 


"Per  cook 
Pringle 
Hester 

2nd  Housemd 


£0.10.0. 
£0.5.0. 

2.6. 

1.6." 


She  took  a  percentage  of  their  wages,  thought 
Mr.  Alabaster.  This  is  becoming  a  mania.  Re- 
curring all  the  way  through  was  a  pair  of 
initials,  "J.H.,"  followed  by:  "2  @4/6  =  9  -." 
Two  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  nine  shil- 
lings? Mr.  Alabaster  did  not  dream  that  in 
Eliza's  day  the  best  Scotch  whisky  sold  at 
sixty  shillings  a  dozen.  Eliza  lets  Jacob  Hinty 
have  it  at  sixpence  under  cost. 

"But  what  did  she  do  with  the  money?" 
asks  Jared  when  Eliza  dies.  "She  has  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  bank,  no  jewelry  or 
clothes  worth  a  penny.  She  certainly  did  not 
give  it  away.  It  must  be  hidden  in  the  house." 
They  cannot  find  it,  but  he  is  right. 


he  second  little  book  was  an  account  book, 

too,  but  an  account  of  "Books?"  asked 

Mr.  Alabaster,  puzzled.  Most  of  the  entries 
were  on  the  right-hand  page:  "To  lot  52  at 
Witcombe  Rectory  sale  £2.0.0."  and  in  brack- 
ets "(Worthless.  Disposed)."  "To  Parr's  Book 
Shop,  Truro:  Goldsmith  (Oliver)  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  2  vol,  First  Edition,  12  mo, 
Printed  at  Salisbury,  1766  £21.0.0"  and  "(had 
to  bargain)"  was  written  after  it.  "To  Hailey's 
Auction  Rooms.  Plymouth.  In  lot  of  five 
books,  Spenser  (Edmund)  The  Faerie  Queene, 
Vol.  1.  First  Edition,  1590,  8/-." 

"Eight  shillings!"  Mr.  Alabaster  could  not 
help  exclaiming  that  aloud;  and  dated  nine 
years  later  he  found  another  entry  for  The 
Faerie  Queene  but  for  Vol.  2.  This  time  the 
price  was  forty  pounds.  And  she  waited  nine 
years  for  it,  he  thought.  Something  of  Eliza's 
determination  seemed  to  reach  him;  forty 
pounds  was  a  big  sum  to  set  beside  the  others, 
those  careful  shillings,  and  nearly  double  that 
other  large  flutter  up  to  twenty-one  pounds 
for  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

She  had  courage,  thought  Mr.  Alabaster. 
Courage,  in  fact,  was  in  every  line  of  those 
account  books;  courage  to  face  tradesmen  at 
their  own  game — and  she  did  that,  even  if  she 
had  meannesses,  thought  Mr.  Alabaster,  cour- 
age to  travel — and  how  she  traveled!  he  thought, 
looking  at  the  entries:  Penzance,  Liskeard, 
Exeter,  and  in  all  seasons,  thought  Mr.  Ala- 
baster, looking  at  the  dates,  in  all  weathers, 
and  he  remembered  the  moor  wind,  even  now 
in  summer,  as  he  had  walked  down  that  morn- 
ing from  the  village. 

Eliza  driving  the  tub  cart  to  the  station  is 
a  familiar  sight.  "Nobody  cares  what  I  do," 
she  complains  once  to  Jeremy  Baxter.  "Then 
you  are  lucky,"  he  answers.  "You  are  free." 
Quite  free  to  get  up  in  the  dark  and  make 
herself  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk  in  the 
empty  kitchen,  to  put  on  her  old  brown  cloak 
and  ludicrously  old-fashioned  bonnet,  to  take 
a  lantern  to  the  stables,  harness  Kitty  and, 
as  the  first  light  breaks,  drive  over  the  moor. 

On  her  way  home  she  stops  mysteriously 
at  Jacob  Hinty's.  Sometimes  Kitty  is  kept 
standing  outside  his  derelict  shop  and  cottage 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Eliza  uses  the  room  be- 
hind the  shop — Jacob's  junk  room — as  a  clear- 
inghouse. It  pays  the  old  man  to  have  her. 
If  people  had  watched  whai  Jacob  did,  they 
would  have  been  amazed  at  the  strange  old 
books  he  peddles,  selling  them  on  market  days 
or  from  door  to  door  at  anything  from  a 
penny  to  a  shilling.  He  keeps  those  with  the 
brightest  covers  and  gets  a  good  profit;  the 
rest  he  uses  as  fuel.  It  is  only  what  she  calls 
her  "prizes"  and  the  books  that  are  worth  her 
own  selling  that  Eliza  takes  home. 

It  is  often  dark  when  she  comes  in.  Some- 
times the  servants  are  having  their  nine-o'clock 
supper;  sometimes  it  is  even  too  late  for  that. 
If  Jared  is  at  home,  a  light  will  be  burning  in 
the  morning  room;  another  light  is  in  the 
drawing  room  where  Lady  Patrick,  alone,  too, 
sits  with  her  embroidery  frame.  Sometimes 
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■  lets  herself  into  a  sleeping  house,  takes 
K  oup  or  stew  cook  has  left  for  her  on  the 

;  and  goes  upstairs. 

it  has  been  a  blank  day  she  blows  out 
andle  at  once;  but  if  she  has  found  some- 
,  then,  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  red  shawl 
led  round  her,  she  will  read  and  brood 
I  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  "Too 
Miave  I  loved  thee,  O  Thou  beauty  of  ancient 
I"  croons  Eliza,  or  "Man  is  a  reed,  but  a 
Ming  reed" ;  or,  because  she  is,  as  all  single 
len  are,  deeply  romantic. 
We  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
41  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
I'/  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night"; 
as  she  grows  older,  what  truly  comes  to 
"My  mind  to  me  a  Kingdom  is." 
e  keeps  these  lines  and  many  others  in 
nind  all  day,  remembering  them  as  if 
I  had  been  a  nosegay  and  every  now  and 
I  she  could  sniff  their  fragrance.  No  one, 
|  g  her  going  about  the  house  in  her  brown 
e  frock  and  apron,  silent  or  tart,  fault- 
ig,  would  have  guessed  what  beauty  was 
r  mind.  "Poor  old  Aunt  Liz.  She  doesn't 
much." 

r.  Alabaster  opened  the  last  book.  It  was 
I  n  account  book  but  a  catalogue  of  books : 
|:  Permanent  Collection  of  E.A.Q."  Each 
;  was  carefully  listed  with  its  description 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  found, 
entry  separated  by  a  ruled  red  line  from 
lext.  There  was  a  footnote  on  the  first 
:  a  neat  asterisk,  "To  signify  of  value  to 
had  written  Eliza,  while  two  asterisks 
|it  "Of  worth."  To  Mr.  Alabaster  that 
understatement  was  typical  of  the  Eliza 
as  beginning  to  know, 
nong  the  two-asterisk  entries  were: 
le  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting  and  Biasing 
rms,  Known  as  the  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
juted  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners  or  Barnes, 
,  printed  at  St.  Albans  by  the  so-called 

■  olmaster  Printer  in  I486.  First  edition, 
|ng  23  leaves. 

eres  (Francis)  Palladis  Tamia:  Wits 
sury,  small  8vo,  1598. 
chardson  (Samuel)  Pamela,  4  vol.,  first 
on,  8vo,  1741-42. 

s  eyebrows  rose  as  he  read.  Was  she  imag- 
;  this? — these  he  felt  sure  were  old  rare 
,s— but  there  were  the  two  ledgers  to 
ort  it,  the  accounts,  the  twenty  years  of 
Iding.  Suddenly  Mr.  Alabaster's  gaze  went 
g|  c  deep  bookcase  behind  him,  filled  with 
:s  covered  in  brown  paper.  He  got  up  and 
ed  the  glass  doors.  The  shelves  were  deep 
|jst.  and  when  he  pulled  a  book  out  the 
|  m  paper  split  and  he  could  shred  it  off. 
e  were  books  behind  these  books,  two 
,  thought  Mr.  Alabaster. 
i  put  his  hand  in  farther  and  pulled  out 
||of  these  back  books.  "Cessolis  (Jacobus), 
Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  translated 
IVilliam  Caxton,  folio.  Printed  at  West- 

I  iter  by  William  Caxton  about  1483,  sec- 
(|edirion,"  read  Mr.  Alabaster. 

\i  took  out  the  two  next  to  it  and  his 
lis  trembled  as  he  took  them  both  back 
lie  table.  The  first  edition  of  The  Faerie 
wne  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  complete 

II  almost  unblemished.  What  can  they  be 
\  h?  thought  Mr.  Alabaster.  He  had  no 
I  idea,  but  surely  a  great  deal,  he  thought 
I  ily.  Next  to  them  in  the  bookcase  was  a 

Her,  thinner  book,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
?io  Medici.  He  found  it  in  the  catalogue: 
st  edition,  small  8vo,  1642,"  with  the 
"Bought  by  father  with  the  books  in 
<case." 

This  is  quite  beyond  my  scope,"  Mr.  Ala- 
ar  began  to  mutter.  "Quite  beyond  my 
e."  He  kept  on  saying  that  aloud,  but 
he  could  not  keep  from  reading  Eliza's 
logue,  going  to  the  bookcase,  coming  back 
ie  catalogue.  He  found  he  was  sweating 
excitement  and  haste  and  getting  so  cov- 
in dust  that  he  took  off  his  coat,  hung  it 
he  chair  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves.  Then, 
ing  back  to  the  catalogue,  he  had  begun 

Kad  again  when  he  stopped,  his  finger  on 

I  ge. 

I^re  we  to  wait  for  them  any  longer?" 
M  d  Bella. 


Cecily  had  brought  in  tea;  they  were  all 
gathered  in  the  drawing  room  and  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  had  arrived. 

"They  must  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  about," 
said  the  youngest  Grace  in  fairness  to  Tracy 
and  Peter. 

"They  should  talk  about  it  afterward,  not 
now.  It's  inconsiderate.  Mr.  Prendergast 
hasn't  the  whole  afternoon." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast. 

"And  they  are  coming,"  said  the  youngest 
Grace,  who  had  not  ceased  to  watch  from  the 
window.  "Yes,  here  they  come  with  Walter." 

Bella  had  come  to  the  window,  too,  and 
now  the  sight  of  Peter  provoked  her  afresh. 
"Look  at  them  coming  up  to  take  possession 
of  our  house." 

"Their  house  by  now,  I  expect,"  said  the 
second  Grace. 

"So  calm  and  cool!"  said  Bella. 

"Well,  would  you  expect  them  to  show 
they  are  anything  else?"  Mr.  Prendergast,  who 
was  watching,  too,  would  have  liked  to  say 
that.  In  the  way  Tracy  and  Peter  walked 
apart,  they  reminded  him  of  a  stiff  young 
couple  he  had  seen  at  a  Spanish  wedding, 
arranged,  too,  of  course.  Indeed,  when  they 


the  first  afternoon  she  had  declared,  "No- 
where, nowhere  in  the  world,  except  in  Eng- 
land, does  this  slavery  persist." 

"We  had  tea  often  in  New  York,"  Tracy 
had  said,  though  timidly.  "And  sometimes  in 
Rome  and  it's  getting  fashionable  in  France." 
She  seemed  fated  to  nettle  her  Aunt  Bella  and 
now  she  quailed:  "P-pour  out  the  tea?" 

Her  aunts,  trained  by  Mrs.  Quin,  must, 
Tracy  knew,  be  expert.  They  are  so  sure  I  shall 
make  a  mess  of  it,  thought  Tracy  in  panic  and, 
"Please  no,  Aunt  Bella.  You  pour,"  she  was 
just  going  to  say,  when  Peter  stepped  past  her 
and  pulled  out  her  chair. 

Peter  had  been  a  working  farmer  for  nearly 
five  years  now,  but  drawing  rooms  were  in  his 
blood  and  suddenly  he  was  not  a  defensive 
young  man ;  he  was  a  host.  He  pulled  up  chairs 
for  Bella  and  the  Graces,  took  cups  from 
Tracy  and  carried  them  to  small  tables,  offered 
sugar  and  milk,  handed  plates — and  talked, 
thought  Mr.  Prendergast,  easily  and  naturally, 
covering  up  Tracy's  confusion. 

The  youngest  Grace  and  Mr.  Prendergast 
helped  him;  then  Tom  joined  in,  then  Harry. 

As  the  tension  in  the  room  eased,  Tracy's 
hands  grew  steady.  She  sat  straighter  as  she 


MY  LOVE, 
I  AM  LIGHT  AS  AIR 

By  JEAN  TODD  FREEMAN 

My  love,  I  am  light  as  air.  You  need  not  fear  me 
As  the  oak  fears  the  fierce  wisteria,  the  trumpet  vine; 
I  will  not  clutch,  nor  choke,  nor  subtly  twine, 
Nor  seek  to  kill  your  quickness.  ^  ou  may  come  near  me 
\ml  walk  away  free. 

I  am  wind,  ami  petals  blown 
In  the  pale  morning.  How  flee  the  wind  or  the  rose? 
You  are  safe  with  me  as  birds  that  spread  and  close 
Sure  wings  on  space,  and  trust  it,  and  are  know  u 
In  all  its  depth.  Does  the  sky  ensnare  the  swallow  ';' 
The  lily  welcomes  the  thrust  of  the  hummingbird 
And  sets  no  honeyed  traps.  The  far  cry  heard 
Is  freely  given  back  from  the  echoing  hollow. 

Y  ou  may  remember  me  as  a  scarlet  leaf 

That  stops  the  heart  for  a  moment,  but  brings  no  grief. 


came  into  the  room,  Tracy's  mask  of  fright 
made  her  seem  like  some  cold  little  infanta, 
while  Peter,  in  his  nervousness,  behaved  like 
a  young  grandee,  staying  just  inside  the  door 
and  inclining  his  head  to  them  instead  of 
speaking. 

"Well?"  asked  Bella.  "Well?" 

"We  sh-shall  accept,"  said  Tracy  to  Mr. 
Prendergast.  "There  is  no  need  to  keep  anyone 
waiting  any  longer.  We  have  decided  we 
sh-shall  accept." 

There  was  a  long  silence  into  which  came 
the  sound  of  the  kettle  just  beginning  to  boil 
on  its  tripod  over  the  methylated  flame.  "Very 
well,"  said  Bella  and  shrugged.  "Mr.  Prender- 
gast is  staying  to  tea,"  she  said.  "Since  it  is  to 
be  your  house  now,  Tracy,  I  suggest  you  pour 
out." 

Tea  at  China  Court  was  a  ritual.  Cecily 
had  carried  in  the  silver  tray  and  lighted  the 
spirit  lamp  under  the  kettle.  The  table  now 
had  a  lace-edged  embroidered  cloth  and  on 
it  was  the  pink  tea  set  with  its  shallow  cups, 
its  cream  jug,  a  bowl  for  rinsing  the  cups,  and 
its  matching  gold-and-pink-enameled  spoons. 
Two  teapots  stood  ready  and  warmed.  The 
sugar  tongs  were  Georgian  and  shaped  like 
scissors.  There  were  small  plates  with  silver 
knives,  and  small,  lace-edged  napkins.  Now 
Cecily  brought  in  saffron  cake,  buttered  scones 
hot  in  a  silver  dish,  brown  bread  and  butter 
cut  thin  as  wafers,  quince  jelly  and  strawberry 
jam  from  the  China  Court  quinces  and  straw- 
berries. She  had  made  shortbread,  fruitcake 
and,  because  Tracy  liked  them  as  a  child, 
jumbles,  thin  rolled  gingersnaps  filled  with 
cream.  "What  work!"  said  Bella  and  from 


put  more  hot  water  in  the  teapots — and  was 
able  to  join  in  without  a  stammer  or  a  blush: 

"Peter,  Aunt  Bella  hasn't  any  jam."  ...  "I 
think  Uncle  Tom  would  like  a  scone."  .  .  . 
"Shall  I  cut  you  some  cake?"  .  .  .  "More  tea, 
Aunt  Bella?" 

They  will  do,  thought  Mr.  Prendergast ;  but 
when  the  last  cup  had  been  drunk,  the 
last  jumble  eaten— "There  wasn't  one  left," 
said  Cecily,  pleased— the  tension  was  back. 

The  youngest  Grace  unwittingly  began  it: 
"You  will  be  living  here,"  she  said.  "Then 
what  will  you  do  with  the  house  at  Penbarrow  ?" 

"A  farmer  should  live  where  his  stock  is," 
said  Harry. 

"But  we  must  live  here,"  said  Tracy. 

"In  part  of  the  house?" 

"In  all  of  it,"  said  Tracy  and  the  obstinate 
look  they  were  beginning  to  know  came  on 
her  face. 

"You  won't  be  able  to  keep  it  up." 
"We  shall  try." 
"How?"  asked  Bella. 

"S-somehow."  Tracy  was  beginning  to 
stammer  again. 

"We  haven't  really  discussed  it,"  said  Peter. 
"We  haven't  had  time.  I  think  I  might  move 
the  dairy  over  to  the  stables  here — we  hope  to 
electrify,  of  course — and  pull  down  those  old 
ramshackle  Penbarrow  buildings.  The  house 
there  could  convert  into  two  farm  cottages." 

"You  won't  have  the  money.  I  have  told 
you,"  said  Walter,  "when  duty  is  paid  " 

A  savagery  seemed  to  possess  Walter  at  the 
sight  of  those  two  hopeful  young  faces.  Well, 
he  had  arranged  to  sell  the  Winterhalter  and,  I 
suspect,  other  things,  thought  Mr.  Prendergast. 


"These  grandiose  plans!"  said  Walter. 
"You  will  be  up  to  your  neck  in  debt  before 
you  have  time  to  turn  round." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  a  voice  and,  "Walter, 
it's  Mr.  Alabaster,"  said  Bella,  but  Walter 
was  in  spate. 

"I  have  warned  you,"  he  was  saying,  "but 
you  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  Oh,  no!  Of  course 
not.  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  you  will  have  to 
think  again.  Keep  the  house  as  it  is!  You  will 
have  to  strip  it." 

"I  won't,"  cried  Tracy  in  pain,  and  the 
other  voices  joined  in: 

"You  will  find  you  will  have  to." 

"Don't  live  in  dreamland." 

"The  house  isn't  sacred,  my  dear." 

"Colonel  Scrymgeour,  you  must  excuse 

me  "  The  voice  was  almost  shouting  now 

and,  "Walter!"  Bella  really  shouted.  "Walter! 

It's  Mr.   "  In  the  strain  of  the  moment 

Bella  had  forgotten  the  right  name.  "Walter! 
It's  Mr. — Mr.  Alabaster." 

It  was  Mr.  Alabaster,  but  not  the  quiet, 
withdrawn  Mr.  Alabaster  they  knew,  in  the 
brushed  London  suit,  neat  hair  and  gold  spec- 
tacles. Mr.  Alabaster  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
his  hair  on  end,  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on 
his  forehead,  while  his  hands  were  filthy  and 
he  had  smudges  on  his  face  where  he  had 
mopped  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief  he 
had  used  as  a  duster. 

"Forgive  me,  but  of  importance,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Alabaster.  "If  what  I  think  I  have 
found  is  what  I  think.  But  it  is,"  he  burst  out, 
"I  feel  sure  but,  all  the  same,  it's  quite  beyond 
my  scope.  With  your  permission  I  shall  tele- 
phone, go  to  the  village  and  ring  up.  This  will 
have  to  be  for  Mr.  Truscott  himself.  There  is 
one  I  haven't  found,  possibly  worth  most  of 
all,"  said  Mr.  Alabaster.  "I  happen  to  have 
some  little  knowledge  of  Horae  " 

"What  is  the  man  talking  about?"  asked 
Walter. 

"You  must  excuse  me.  I  happen  to  have  a 
little  knowledge  of  Horae.  A  Book  of  Hours. 
'The  Hours  of  Robert  Bonnefoy.'  If  we  could 
find  it,  I  might  be  able  to  tell  Mr.  Truscott 
with  a  little  more  certainty.  I  really  feel  quite 
shaken.  If  I  may  telephone — it's  not  my  field, 
but  if  I  could  find  "  and  here  Mr.  Ala- 
baster became  clear.  "Can  you  tell  me,"  said 
Mr.  Alabaster,  "are  there  any  other  books 
in  the  house?" 

It  was  getting  late  when  Cecily  came  down 
the  hill.  "I  knew,"  said  Cecily,  "as  soon  as  I 
saw  Peter  and  Tracy  walking  up  together  from 
the  garden."  Mild  and  sweet  and  the  wind  has 
dropped;  more  fine  weather  on  the  way,  thought 
Cecily.  It  seemed  to  her  a  good  omen. 

The  sky  over  Penbarrow  was  a  clear,  lumi- 
nous primrose,  but  behind  the  hill  and  village 
it  had  the  colors,  Cecily  thought,  of  some 
old-fashioned  party  dresses  that  the  girls  once 
had— Mrs.  Quin's  choices  were  always  a  little 
dowdy — dove-colored  chiffon  with  that  faint 
blue  satin  that  is  backed  with  heliotrope.  The 
grass  under  the  last  yellow  light  had  turned 
to  olive  green,  the  color  of  grass  in  Victorian 
oleographs,  and  on  the  drive  the  rhododen- 
drons were  dark. 

The  windows  all  along  the  house  were  dark, 
too,  except  for  one  flickering  square  in  the 
office:  Mr.  Alabaster  using  a  candle?  thought 
Cecily  in  surprise,  and  Why  haven't  they  lit 
the  lamps?  she  wondered.  /  left  them  all 
ready— but  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  in 
twilight. 

Wondering,  Cecily  went  into  the  drawing 
room  where  twilight  glimmered  through  the 
windows.  They  might  have  taken  the  tea  out 
for  me,  thought  Cecily,  a  little  hurt.  She  picked 
up  the  tray.  Then,  as  she  went  down  the  pas- 
sage to  the  kitchen  wing,  she  heard  babel 
coming  from  the  office.  Tracy  came  running 
down  the  front  stairs.  More  feet  sounded  over- 
head. Are  you  playing  hide  and  seek?  asked 
Cecily. 

They  were.  From  the  White  Room  Tracy 
brought  down  a  row  of  books :  Dante's  Vita 
Nuova  and  a  three- volume  Divine  Comedy;  a 
Chaucer,  a  small  Shakespeare;  The  Confes- 
sions of  St.  Augustine;  the  Philobiblon  of  Rich- 
ard de  Bury.  "They  were  on  the  bottom  shelf 
of  the  cupboard,  behind  the  'What  Katy  Did' 
books.  Do  you  suppose,"  she  asked,  awed, 
"these  were  Great-Aunt  Eliza's?" 
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"They  look  like  hers,"  said  Mr.  Alabaster. 
"This  is  a  very  old  Chaucer."  He  was  studying 
it  reverently.  "1532.  It  might  be  the  first 
edition." 

"Of  Chaucer!  But  wouldn't  that  be  worth 
a  tremendous  amount?" 

"I  should  guess  that  it  is  fairly  rare." 

There  was  a  bookcase  on  the  landing  but, 
"Nothing.  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Alabaster,  wav- 
ing its  books  aside.  "These  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  house."  He  said  that,  too.  of  all 
the  drawing-room  books,  the  red  leather  set 
of  Shakespeare,  the  bound  volumes  of  Punches 
and  Illustrated  London  News  and  the  shelf  of 
tooled  white-and-gold  editions  of  Sesame  and 


the  Lilies,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  Ouida's 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Cecily,  going  to  the  lamp  room  to  fetch  the 
rest  of  the  lamps,  almost  collided  with  Tom, 
carrying  a  collection  of  family  prayer  books 
from  the  shelf  where  they  had  always  been 
kept  in  the  morning  room.  "What  in  the 
world  is  happening?"  asked  Cecily.  Tom  did 
not  answer.  He  had  pushed  open  the  office 
door  with  his  shoulder  and  gone  in. 

The  office  floor  was  littered  with  brown 
paper  covers  where  Mr.  Alabaster  had 
stripped  them  off.  The  china  had  been  hur- 
riedly transferred  to  the  dining  room,  the 
books  had  been  taken  out  of  the  bookcase 


and  piled  on  the  table.  Now  Walter  was  read- 
ing Eliza's  list  while  Mr.  Alabaster  tried  to 
identify  each  item  and  Mr.  Prendergast  put 
them,  one  by  one.  carefully  aside,  separating 
them  "from  the  dross."  said  Peter. 

"Whew!  They  are  dirty,"  said  Tom  and, 
picking  up  one,  gave  the  boards  a  brisk  clap. 

"It  would  be  better  not  to  handle  them  like 
that."  suggested  Mr.  Alabaster.  "They  are 
old,  you  know." 

"The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  Tom  read 
out  the  title.  "Would  anyone  be  interested  in 
that?"  he  asked. 

"I  seem  to  remember  a  copy  being  sold  in 
London  last  year."  said  Mr.  Prendergast,  "for 


about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds."  Tom 
the  book  down  as  quickly  as  if  it  score 
him. 

"You  were  right.  This  must  be  quit 
hoard."  he  said  to  Mr.  Alabaster. 

"A  hoard!  She  was  in  business!" 

"It  will  make  quite  a  sale  after  all,"  ; 
Walter,  as  the  piles  grew  . 

"I  should  say  good,  but  not  outstandit 
said  Mr.  Alabaster. 

"Great  Jupiter!  What  do  you  call  outsts 
ing?"  asked  Tom. 

"I  hoped,  if  we  could  have  found  the  I 
nefoy  Hours  " 

"Would  this  be  it?"  asked  Bella,  who 
gone  upstairs  again  to  ferret  around.  "It 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chest  in  the  Pc 
Room." 

"A  Victorian  missal,"  said  Mr.  AlaBfc 
turning  it  over.  + 

"And  not  valuable?"  asked  Bella,  so 
appointed  that  she  argued:  "It's  writtet 
Latin,  half  of  it  at  any  rate,  and  it  has  picti 
Are  you  sure?" 

"An  ordinary  Victorian  missal."  said 
Alabaster  again.  "What  we  are  looking  fJ 
this."  he  said  patiently.  "I  will  read  youl 
description  again : 

"  The  Hours  of  Robert  Bonnefoy.  HI 
Beatae  Virginis  Mariae  (use  of  Paris)  | 
calendar,  illuminated  manuscript  on  veil 
written  in  a  very  clear  and  regular  Gel 
script  in  red  and  black.  Thirteen  half-l 
miniatures  in  arched  compartments,  miniatl 
of  the  four  evangelists  and  eleven  sml 
miniatures  of  saints,  all  the  pages  contail 
the  large  miniatures  surrounded  by  full  I 
ders  decorated  with  flowers,  leaves,  fruit.  I 
tesques,  animals  and  birds,  each  page  o I 
calendar  surrounded  by  a  full  decorated  I 
der  containing  a  small  painting  of  the  a||( 
priate  occupation  of  the  month,  twentvl 
illuminated  and  historical  initials  with  ti 
quarter  borders  painted  with  flowers,  kjj 
and  fruit,  numerous  smaller  illuminated! 
tials  and  line  terminals,  faded  red  velvet  1W 
ing  of  later  date  with  silver  clasp  and  cl 
Small  quarto  (eight  inches  by  six  inche;i[ 
proximately).  Paris,  early  fifteenth  centui' 
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Oomeone  must  have  taught  her  to  desl 
it,"  said  Mr.  Alabaster.  "Well,  she  must  a 
had  many  bookseller  friends."  Instead  cl 
double  asterisk,  "Of  worth,"  Eliza  had  ww 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  page,  "Of  great  woi 
with  a  note:  "Found  wrapped  in  a  piefl 
calico  in  the  bottom  of  a  workbox  in  thcEtl 
of  Eileine  Manor  (gave  workbox  as  a  Cm 
mas  present  to  Polly).  Paid  12  -" 

"And  nobody  knew  it  was  there,  I  suppl 
breathed  Bella. 

"Twelve  shillings,"  said  Walter.  "Ar« 
sure?" 

"I'm  not  at  all  sure."  said  Mr.  Alabte 
"but  one  thing  I  have  learned  this  aftenoi 
and  that  is  to  trust  this  Miss  Eliza.  Bele 
as  you  see,  there  is  another  note:  Shve 
privately  to  Tarrant.  Offered  £200.  Refusl 

"Did  she  offer  it  at  £200  or  was  she  o  re 
that?  It  isn't  clear,"  said  Mr.  Prendergafl 

"Nothing  is  clear."  said  Mr.  Alablei 
"but  there  are  descriptions  of  the  larger  nfl 
tures,"  and  he  read  out:  ""Matins.  ThAi 
nunciation.  The  Virgin  kneels  in  her  «c 
chamber  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  A 
in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  humilitv .  SI  ha 
a  charming  childlike  face  expressive  olul 
lime  innocence.  The  angel  stands  befoi'he 
with  his  right  hand  raised.  The  Hols  dos 
descends  on  golden  beams  shining  thmg 
an  open  arched  window  '" 

"Golden  beams  through  a  window."  ac 
could  not  hold  herself  back  any  lonfw 
have  seen  that,"  she  said. 

"Seen  it?" 

"Yes,  often  with  Gran.  We  used  to  kfca 
it  almost  every  morning.  Yes,  I'm  sujl 
was  a  little  book,  onlv  about  that  big.  Sh 
measured  with  her  hands.  "The  pietureiW 
in  the  middle  of  the  page,  with  an  ecBo 
flowers  and  patterns  round  the  writing. ■ 

"Where  did  she  show  it  you?" 

"Where  did  she  keep  it?" 

"Where?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tracy,  "I  think 
But  she  broke  off.  "No,  I  can't  rememb 

"Ring  for  Cecily,"  said  Walter.  "If  th(|H 
is  here,  she  ought  to  know.  Ring." 
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noment  Cecily  knocked,  bringing  in  the 
and,  "Good  gracious  me!"  said  Cecily, 
the  door. 

x\\y."  began  Walter,  unfailingly  pomp- 

we  are  looking  for  a  book  " 

>  I  see."  said  Cecily  and  as  she  set  down 

:jmp  her  eyes  looked  distressed.  "Oh.  I'm 

i  they  are  so  dirty." 

hey  might  have  been  dusted,"'  began 
\  but.  "Cecily  was  alone,"  cried  Tracy, 
|e  where  there  used  to  be  four,  five,  six 
|  its,"  and  she  put  her  arms  round  Cecily, 
ush,  Bella.  Hush,  Tracy,"  said  Walter, 
j  is  a  book  like  a  Bible.  Cecily.  A  Bible 
■(pictures."  He  spoke  slowly  and  care- 
l-as  if  Cecily  were  an  idiot  child,  thought 
I.  "But  when  I  say  Bible.  Cecily,"  said 
It,  "I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  an 
/;h  Bible,  bound  in  black.  This  one  is  red, 
|;lvet." 

|  isn't."  said  Cecily.  "It's  pink." 

+;d  velvet."  said  Walter,  holding  up  his 

ij  to  stem  the  others. 

I  du  may  call  it  red,"  said  Cecily  unmoved. 

|l  it  pink." 

■'ju  have  seen  it?" 

ihen?" 

I  riere?" 

Very  day,"  said  Cecily.  "When  I  dusted." 
: lid' with  a  thrust  at  Bella.  "Mrs.  Quin 
to  look  at  that  book  a  lot.  So  did  I." 
lit  she  couldn't  have  known  the  value." 
/Valter. 

|o.  she  just  liked  it,"  said  Cecily. 
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wherever  they  go 
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it  where  is  it?"  cried  Bella, 
'.here  it  has  always  been.  In  her  bedroom, 
kept  it  on  the  table  by  her  bed." 

'it  I  looked  "  and  Bella  went  quickly 

>f  the  room.  They  heard  her  running  up- 
t  but  in  a  few  moments  she  came  back, 
n  nd  indignant.  "There's  nothing  on  the 
fctby  her  bed  but  this."  She  held  up  the 
t  ive  paperback.  "It  was  nearly  dark,  but 
tositive  " 

*  ou  come  with  me,"  said  Cecily  and 
ed  up  the  lamp. 

<the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  on  the  land- 
fthey  paused.  Except  Bella,  they  flinched 
l>  going  into  Mrs.  Quin's  room.  A  quiet- 
on  them  and  they  filed  siTeritly  in  at  the 
>  bur  it  was  singularly  as  usual,  the  win- 
I  open  to  the  dusk,  the  bed  glimmering 
■  its  white  sheet,  the  roses  dropping  now 
\  vase. 

I  one  spoke  as  Cecily  went  to  the  bed. 
«  off  the  sheet  and  turned  back  the  pillow  , 
i  had  the  Day  Hours  book  under  her  pil- 
»  hen  she  died.  I  put  it  back  and  the  other 
It  Here  you  are,"  said  Cecily.  Standing 
1.1  the  bed.  they  all  stared  at  the  black 
>■  on  one  side  where  the  pillow  had  been 

*  shape,  wrapped  in  yellowed  silk,  on  the 

that  it?"  whispered  Bella. 
■%  handed  it  to  her  and  Bella  took  it 
"  arried  it  to  the  lamp,  the  others  crowding 

II  her.  Only  Tracy  held  back,  standing 
•Peter  and  Cecily  on  one  side. 

fc  careful,  my  dear."  said  Walter, 
areful!  when  it's  been  under  mother's 
said  Bella  with  a  strangely  throttled 
^  laugh.  "The  silk's  nearly  rotten."  The 
•'id  Bella  sounded  almost  afraid  and. 
r  open  it,"  she  said  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
i;  tster. 

■  they  watched,  Mr.  Alabaster  unwound 
eld  silk,  revealing  a  thick,  rather  clumsy 
with  a  clasp.  In  the  soft  lamplight  its 
If  was  faded  to  a  brown  rose.  "It  is  pink," 
i  Tracy. 


"But— is  that  the  book?"  asked  Bella. 

"It  may  very  well  be."  said  Mr.  Alabaster. 

He  had  laid  it  on  the  table.  Now  he  lifted 
the  clasp.  The  book  opened  easily,  as  if  it  were 
accustomed.  He  turned  over  the  pages  as  it 
lay  on  the  table  until  he  came  to  a  half-page 
miniature  with  borders  and  colors,  "like 
jewels."  whispered  Tracy.  Mr.  Alabaster  bent 
over  it.  "Yes!"  he  said  like  a  proud  showman. 
"It's  the  Annunciation.  I  read  its  description 
to  you." 

"Then  it  is  it!"  said  a  Grace  incredulously, 
and  the  chorus  ran  round,  "It  is  it."  .  .  .  "It's 
the  book."  .  .  .  "It  really  is!" 

"There's  a  greasy  mark  on  it."  said  Bella. 


"Children's  fingers,"  said  Walter  in  agony. 
"Will  it  clean?" 

As  their  anxious  faces  crowded  round  Mr. 
Alabaster  and  the  anxious  voices  rose,  Tracy 
slipped  in  between  Bella  and  Tom  and  pressed 
near  the  table  to  look.  Peter  edged  in  beside 
her. 

"That's  the  window  I  remember,"  she  told 
him.  touching  the  golden  rays.  She  lifted 
the  book  and  pored  over  the  tiny  painting, 
her  face  as  unconscious  as  a  child's.  "Beauti- 
ful!" said  Tracy  like  a  breath. 

"Tracy.  Are  you  touching  it?"  Bella  would 
have  snatched  it.  but  Tracy  put  it  back  on  the 
table  and  spread  her  hands  on  it. 


"Not  your  dirty  hands!"  cried  Bella  in  a 
shriek,  and  at  once  all  the  pent-up  excitement 
of  Tracy's  elders  broke  out  in  scolding. 

"Have  you  no  respect  " 

"Even  your  Aunt  Bella  didn't  open  it." 

"No  one,"  declared  Walter,  "should  touch 
it  at  all.  Wrap  it  up  and  leave  it  to  the  ex- 
perts." But  Tracy  still  kept  her  hands  on 
the  book. 

"I  th-think,"  said  Tracy,  and  though  she 
stammered  and  her  voice  was  small,  it  was 
perfectly  clear,  "I  think  you  have  all  forgotten 
s-something.  The  book  is  mine." 

(To  Be  Concluded) 


Qufi/ili/  at  yourjeet 


Naturalizer 
oes  soft" 
on  the 
stacked 
heel 
pump 


lis  mid-heel,  tapered-toe  pump, 
of  wonderfully  soft  unlined  calf, 
las  a  soft  elasticized  collar  that 
clings  to  vour  foot  as  you 
walk.  Handsomely  tailored  on 
a  slim  stacked  heel.  Driftwood, 
bone  or  black  calf. 


Shoes  illustrated,  "I  A  QQ 
it  slyles,  9.99  to  14.99  It1 

Higher  Denver  We>t  anil  Canada 


BEALTIFIL  FIT 


To  bring  you  shoes  that  represent  America's  biggest  dollar's  worth  t 
all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Brown  Shoe  Company's  Q 


NATURALI2 


y  of  materials  including  fiber  and  plastic  products,  textiles"  Mid  mstals — 
DIVISION.  BROWN  SHOE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOUR' 
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Capsule  Wardrobe,.  .  on  a  budget 


PHOTO  BY  ROGER  PRIGS  NT 

I  1 


When  I  first  met  Ady  Clairmont  she  was  wearing  a  very  becoming  sli 
gray  worsted-blend  dress  with  white  trim  that  she  had  made  for  $1.45.  I  ha 
seen  many  bargains,  but  this  seemed  extraordinary.  However,  on  secon 
thought,  I  realized  that  this  is  typical  of  how  women  all  over  the  count 
through  their  ingenuity  and  careful  shopping  manage  to  be  well  dressed  o 
a  minimum  budget.  Ady  often  designs  her  own  clothes  and  we  photographe 
her  wearing  two  parts  of  her  capsule  wardrobe  that  is  so  wonderfull 
interchangeable.     By  NORA  O'LEARY,  pat  tern  Editor 


A  one-yard  remnant  of  wool 
jersey  tiHtkes  a  gov  cardigan. 

Idy  trimmed  it  with  the  polka  dot 
and  sli<'  ran  n  ear  it  over  both  blouses. 
Vogue  Design  No.  5151. 


Idy  Clairmont  brightens  her  navy-and-white  polka-dot  separates  with 
a  tarnation  boiitonniere.  Blouse,  I  Ogue  Design  \o.  9643. 


I  not  her  combination  :  the  blue  wool 
skirt  with  either  of  the 
polka-dot  blouses  topped  with 
the  bright  jersey  cardigan. 


Being  an  expert  seamstress  and 
a  perfectionist.   Idy  doesn't  mind  the  exacting 
job  of  hand  pleating.  Her  silk-and-rayon 

polka  dot  (89c  per  yard)  makes  a  blouse  and  skirt 
that  look  like  a  dress.  Blouse. 
Vogue  Design  No.  5107.  Skirt,  No.  9903. 
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(</\  *.s  nary-blue  wool  coat  anil  skirl 

(on  sale,  the  fabric  cost  only 
I')  a  yard)  is  basic  and  becoming. 
The  slim  coat  has  pockets  in  the 
side  seams,  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Coat  anil  skirt.  I  ogue  Design  \o.  5200. 


SEWING  ECONOMIES 

1.  She  saves  buttons  from  discardei 
clothes  for  future  use. 

2.  She  buys  a  good  basic  pattern  an( 
uses  it  over  and  over  with  her  owi 
dressmaker  details. 

3.  Ady  made  two  topcoats  for  he 
children  from  one  topcoat  of  he 
husband's. 

4.  She  binds  worn  edges  of  a  suit  o 
a  coat  with  braid.  It  is  both  practica 
and  decorative. 

5.  When  re-using  old  fabrics  Ad 
often  uses  the  wrong  side  because 
looks  fresher  and  newer  and  the  ap 
pearance  rarely  makes  a  difference. 

6.  She  saves  zippers  from  discard! 
clothes.  She  knows  that  the  tapes  can 
be  dyed  to  match  another  fabric. 

7.  Ady  re-uses  old  yarn  from  sweaters 
to  make  mittens  and  snow  caps  for  the 
children. 

8.  She  looks  for  print  and  plain 
remnants  that  look  pretty  together  I  i 
combine  for  separates. 

9.  Adv  uses  her  zigzag  attachment  In 
finish  inside  seams  and  finds  it  makes 
the  garments  more  durable. 

10.  Her  advice:  Ask  your  favorite 
salesgirl  in  your  local  fabric  shop  to 
call  you  if  and  when  they  are  having  a 
sale. 


When  you  re  thinking  of  someone  special... 

pick  up  your  phone  and  go  visiting  by  Long  Distance 


A  telephone  call  is  warm  and  reassuring,  always  enjoyable.  Familiar 
voices  give  you  their  news  ...  and  you  tell  what's  new  at  your  house. 
It's  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  to  put  a  sparkle  in  your  day. 

Keep  in  touch  by  Long  Distance    OpJ     BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


LONG  DISTANCE  RATES  ARE  LOW 

Here  are  some  examples: 

Newark,  N.J.  to  Boston   60jf 

Minneapolis  to  Chicago   80?! 

Milwaukee  to  Pittsburgh   90? 

Atlanta  to  Cleveland   $l-05 

Kansas  City  to  New  York   $1.25 

These  are  the  Station-to-Station  rates  for  the  first  three 
minutes,  after  6  p.m.  and  all  day  Sunday.  Add  the  10% 
federal  excise  tax. 


LADIES"  HOME  JOFU 


COLDS  MISERIES, 
SINUS  CONGESTION 
.PAINFUL  PRESSURE 


JACQUELINE 
KENNEDY 

COVTLXUED  FBOM  PACE  42 

nvinced  thai  ibe  child  had  been  kidnaped, 
e  was  the  first  of  many  nurses  and  French 
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HELPS  DRAIN  ALL  SINUS  CAVITIES 

EVEH  DEEP  IK  HEAD  (*gj^*J 

dristan  Decongestant  Tablets,  working  through  the  bloodstream, 
bring  dramatic  relief  from  colds  miseries,  pollen  allergies  and  from 
sinus  congestion  with  its  tenderness,  pressure  and  pain,  dristan.  amaz- 
ing medical  achievement,  contains:  (1)  The  scientific  decongestant 
most  prescribed  by  doctors.  In  minutes  —  it  reaches  all  congested  areas 
—even  deep  in  the  head  . . .  quickly  shrinks  swollen  nasal-sinus  mem- 
branes ...  promotes  drainage  ...  restores  free  breathing.  (2)  An 
exclusive  anti-allergent  to  block  allergic  reactions  often  associated 
with  colds  plus  a  highly  effective  combination  of  pain  relievers. 
dristan  reduces  fever  better  than  aspirin  and  promptly  relieves  body 
aches  due  to  colds.  (3)  VitamJn  C  to  help  build  up  body  resistance 
to  colds  infection.  For  quick  relief,  get  dristan  Decongestant  Tablets. 
Note:  dristan  is  being  widely  imitated.  But  the  fact  is ...  the  exclusive 
dristan  Tablet  formula  cannot  be  duplicated.  Accept  no  substitutes! 


This  Exclusive  DRISTAN  Tablet 
Formula  Cannot  Be  Duplicated! 


WHEN  COIDS  STRIKE, 

nasal-sinus  passages 
become  clogged  with 

germ-laden  mucus  

responsible  for  so 
much  colds  suffering 
and  misery. 


TAKE  DRISTAN. 

Working  through  ihe 
bloodstream,  deistan 
shrinks  all  swollen 
membranes,  promotes 
drainage,  restores  free 
breathing 


coios  --■  ^ 


istan  is  the  exclusive  3-Jayer 
•>]et  discovery  which  for  the 


ited  tablet.  Accept  n< 


Miss  Yates"; 
to  Miss  Cha 
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ned  kindergarten  at 
lass.  Jacqueline  went 
,  a  New  York  private 
where  300  or  more 


lady, 
n  Miss 


ent  to  Miss 
rd  to  bear, 
t  as  an  out- 
iistiDction. 


she  was  takme  care  of  Jacqueline  and  a 
ber  of  other  little  girts  in  Central  Park, 
started  acting  up.  "Isn't  she  a  na>_gr.r>  girl 
her  mother  said  brightly  to  one  off 
daughter's  link  friends. 

"Oh.  yes'-  came  the  solemn,  ■■■■»  ■I'J 
answer.  "She's  the  very  worst  girl  in 
Jackie  gets  sent  to  Miss  StringfeUow  a 
day — wielL  almost  every  day!"" 

Walking  home  from  the  park.  Janet 
marked  casually  .  "Jackie.  I  hear  you're  sea 
Miss  StringfeUow  very'  often.*' 

Her  daughter  glanced  quickly  at  her  mothi 
saw  that  she  knew .  and  nodded  her  headj~ 

"What  happens  when  y  ou're  sent  to  II 
StringfeUow  7"  Janet  pursued.  1 

"Well.  I  go  to  her  office.*"  commegj 
Jackie  slowly,  "and  Miss  Stringfeflow  dH 
"Jacqueline,  sh  down.  Tve  heard  bad  re^H 
about  you.'  I  sit  down.  Then  Miss  Stringfel^ 
says  a  lot  of  things — but  I  don't  listen.** 

Finally-  Miss  StringfeUow  found  a  way 
attract  Jacqueline's  attention.  She  knew 
her  pupil  was  "mad"  about  horses.  A 
erner  who  shared  the  same  interest, 
said,  in  effect,  "I  know  you  love 
you  yourself  are  very  much  like  a 
Thoroughbred  horse.  You  can  run  fast.  K 
have  staying  power.  You're  well  buUt  and  J 
have  brains.  But  if  you're  not  property  braid 
and  trained.  youTl  be  good  for  nothing.  Si 
pose  you  owned  the  most  beautiful  race  hojj 
in  the  world.  What  good  would  he  be  if  I 
wasn't  trained  to  stay  on  the  track,  to  staJ 
still  at  the  starting  gate,  to  obey  commawT 
He  would  be  useless  to  you  and  you  woi 
have  to  get  rid  of  him." 

This  was  logic  the  young  girl  understoi 
Miss  StringfeUow 's  mixture  of  firmness  a 
understanding  impressed  Jacqueline,  ma 
ber  eager  to  pfcase  the  headmistres 
ber  respect.  She  ceased  being  a  rebe 
she  was  grown  liked  to  emphasize 
StringfeUow  was  "the  first,  great  n 
eoce"  in  ber  life- 
Some  time  later  the  syrnpatheti 
tress  confided  to  Jacqueline's  n 
mightn't  have  kept  Jacqueline — c 
she  has  the  most  inquiring  mind  w< 
this  school  in  thirty-five  years  P* 

Jacqueline  kept  her  books  in  a  pair  or'  bo<j 

case?  -er  er  -ac  z  •-'  '•'  ->  -  ^  ~~stn> 

present.  She  was  partial  to  Beatrix  Podjj 
Peier  Rabbit;  then  breezed  through  The  WT 
ard  ofOz.  Linle  Lord  Faiaaleroy  and  theej 
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Capsule  Wardrobe 
C 


ja  No.  5209.  Coal  and 
(31-42);  $1.00.  Version 
res  3h%  yards  of  54r 
a  nap  for  coal  and  skin. 


Vogue  Design  So.  9643. 
"Eon-  w  Slake~  blouses; 
10-18  (  31-38);  75c  Ver- 
sion shown  requires  1 1 4 
yards  of  39'  fabric  with- 
oui  nap.  size  14. 


Vogue  Design  So. 
Skin;  24-30  waist  mt 
we  ;  60c.  Version  du.  t 
requires  3  s  yards  of 
fabric  with  or  withotm 
size  26  waist. 


us 


Vogue  Design  So.  5107.  Blouses; 
10-20  (31-40);  75c.  Version  shorn, 
requires  2^a  yards  of  39r  fabric  with- 
out nap.  size  14. 


There's  Nothing  Like  DRISTAN 
Decongestant  Tablets 


Vogue  Design  So.  5151.  Jacket; 
10-18  (31-38);  75c.  Version  shown 
requires  1  yard  of  5f  fabric  with- 
out nap.  size  14. 
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lgs  or  of  The  Little  Colonel.  She  liked 
[One  and  his  Winnie  the  Pooh,  too.  and 
brward  to  Grandmother  Bouvier" s  an- 
uistmas  gift,  usually  delicious  adven- 
ries  like  The  Far  Distant  Oxus. 
ad  a  fantastic  memory  which  helped 
am  to  read  very  young.  Her  mother 
■ealize  the  extent  of  her  daughter's 
Ige  until  she  had  reached  the  advanced 

IX. 

ad  been  taking  her  afternoon  naps  in 
(t  room  where  books  had  been  placed 
m-up  guests.  One  day  Jacqueline  re- 
offhandedty,  "Mummy,  I  liked  the 
the  lady  and  the  dog." 
notber.  puzzled,  discovered  that  in- 
sleeping,  Jacqueline  had  been  reading 
jf  shon  stories  by  Chekhov.  The  plots 
phisticated  and  every  character  was 
irith  an  elaborate  Russian  name, 
irou  understand  all  the  words  T'  asked 

-except  what's  a  midwife?"  replied 

■EL 

it  you  mind  all  those  long  names?" 
kt  persisted. 

why  should  I  mind?*'  asked  the  six- 
togically. 

dine  had  been  scarcely  a  year  old 
;  was  first  lifted  astride  a  pony.  As  she 
per  and  stronger,  with  her  mother  or 
the  other  end  of  a  lead  line,  she  trot- 
cantered  on  Rusty  or  Jerry,  a  pony 
iniature  horse,  which  belonged  to  an 
jnpton  riding  stable.  She  took  to 

fearlessly,  sailing  over  low  fences 
it  aplomb.  When  she  was  six  she  was 
a  a  jumping  class  at  the  Southampton 
Sow  .  She  was  to  be  all  on  her  own 
a  lead  line.  The  other  entrants  were 
bildren  of  ten.  eleven  or  twelve. 
KXher  told  her  to  go  at  the  fences 
the  pony  couldn't  make  it  if  she  went 
jd.  Janet  sat  in  the  grandstand,  heart 
i,  as  Jacqueline  larruped  first  time 
he  ring,  kicking  her  mount  lustily  to 
over  the  jumps.  Next  time  around, 
me  w  hoopsing  in  crooked.  The  pony 
ind  off  she  tumbled.  Before  anyone 
t  to  her  she  bobbed  right  up.  Furi- 

was  trying  to  scramble  back  into  the 
ji  the  wrong  side  when  a  horse-show 
ached  her. 

BCtators.  amused  by  the  spunky  little 
|e  into  a  roar  of  applause.  Jacqueline, 
er  missed  a  trick,  took  note  of  the 
Motoring  home,  she  suddenly  turned 
other.  "Mumrav.  why  did  they  clap 

flofrr 

'  Janet  pulled  the  car  over  to  the  side 
id.  "Those  were  terribly  silly  people," 
sternly.  They  didn't  know  what 
opened.  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
[your  pony  so  carelessly.  He  might 
a  hurt."  Jacqueline  subsided  quietly. 

Jacqueline  was  a  sufficiently  assured 
me  to  ride  on  a  hunter  alongside  her 
That  summer  the  appealing  pair, 
.  on  graceful  chestnut  mares,  won 
in  the  Family  Class  at  the  East 
Horse  Show.  As  a  horsewoman, 
had  something  very  fine  to  admire 
other.  Janet  Bouvier  not  only  rode 
expertly  but  she  also  schooled  them 
Jy  and  loved  them  so  much  that  they 
family  pets. 

famous  were  three  magnificent 
— Srepaside,  Ckaranfast  and  Dan- 
id  a  bay  mare  named  Amoldean. 
ade  she  rode  them  in  topflight  horse 
rough  out  the  East  and  at  the  Na- 
>rse  Show  staged  annually  in  New 
ladisOn  Square  Garden. 
Jacqueline  wasn't  riding  she  was  a 
irbed  rail  sitter  at  every  horse  show, 
sually  close  to  her  handsome  father 
izh  he  seldom  rode,  thoroughly  ap- 
borses  and  never  missed  a  show. 

Jacqueline  won  two  of  the  prizes 
Jght  after  by  young  riders,  the 
-  (American  Society  for  Prevention 
to  Animals  i  Alfred  Maelay  Trophy 
manship  and  the  A.S.P.C.A.  Good 
Both  are  national  champion- 
npeted  for  in  preliminary  contests 
various  summer  horse  shows, 
louvier  achieved  a  rare  distinction." 


applauded  the  .VVh-  Yotk  Times.  "The  occa- 
sions are  few  when  a  young  rider  wins  both 
contests  in  the  same  show." 

Dignified  John  Vernou  Bouvier  Jr.,  whom 
Jacqueline  and  Lee  called  Grampy  Jack,  pre- 
tended to  take  a  dim  view  of  the  brilliant 
horsemanship  which  his  daughter-in-law  and 
granddaughter  displayed.  "Hrrrrumph.  my 
girl!"  he  would  say  to  Janet.  "What  would 
happen  to  your  children  if  you  fall  and  break 
your  neck?"  Nevertheless,  he  perked  with 
pride  when  either  won  a  prize  and.  since  they 
w  on  with  almost  monotonous  regularity,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  distinguished 
lawy  er  was  in  a  constant  glow . 

When  Jacqueline  was  fifteen,  she  became  a 
first-year  student  at  Miss  Porter's  School  in 
Farm  in  gt  on.  Connecticut,  where  many  girls 
kept  their  own  horses.  She  longed  to  take 
along  Danseuse,  her  mother's  famous  chest- 
nut mare.  The  mare's  keep  w  ould  cost  S25  a 
month.  Her  family  did  not  encourage  this 
extravagance  which  she  personally  could  not 
afford.  So  she  wrote  her  grandfather.  To 
sweeten  the  request,  she  enclosed  her  newest 
poem  for  his  criticism. 

Mr.  Bouvier  replied  in  characterist  ically 
elegant  style: 

Dear  Jacqueline:  What  in  one  aspect  might  be 
viewed  as  a  sumptuary  extravagance  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  mental  and  physical  stand- 
point, be  regarded  as  a  justifiable  necessity. 

Within  this  generalization  naturally  falls 
Danseuse.  Psychological!)  she  aids  you.  Spirit- 
ually she  provides  a  wholesome  release  from 
sordid  worldly  cares.  Therefore  1  will  engage  to 
meet  her  keep  of  S25  a  month  until  April  next. 

Are  you  or  am  I  in  these  dreadful  days  justified 
in  such  an  indulgence?  I  think  not,  but  with  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  Danseuse  both  of  us 
are  in  concurrence. 

Affectionately, 

Grandad. 

Soon  after  the  mare  arrived  Jacqueline 
wrote  home: 

Every  day  since  Donny  came  I've  gone  up  and 
groomed  her  and  last  night  I  went  up  to  see  her 
before  the  lecture.  And  Sue  [her  roommate] 
locked  me  in  the  stall  with  her.  I  was  practically 
late  but  it  was  so  much  fun.  She  [Donny]  is  very 
happy  in  a  box  stall  between  two  horses  whom 
she  kisses  through  the  bars  and  she  is  wearing  a 
stolen  blanket  which  1  snitched  from  another 
horse! 

That  first  rugged  Connecticut  winter 
"Donny."  too,  learned  a  lot.  Patiently,  in- 
geniously Jacqueline  trained  the  adaptable 
show-ring  mare  to  pull  a  sleigh  by  harnessing 
her  to  a  metal  trash  can  ballasted  with  heavy 
rocks.  Back  home  next  summer  Jacqueline 
invested  S20  in  an  antiquated,  four-wheel 
buggy  with  a  collapsible  leather  hood.  Soon 
beautiful  Danseuse,  trailing  a  buggy  loaded 
with  kids,  was  gaily  trotting  into  town  on  vital 
ice-cream-cone-buving  errands. 

When  Donny  died,  Jacqueline  created  a 
photographic  history  of  her  life,  linking  the 
snapshots  together  with  touching  commen- 
tary :  "Danseuse  was  a  family  horse  and  every 
child  had  a  ride  on  her.  She  was  such  a  lady. 
Her  coat  glinted  in  the  sun  when  she  was 
brushed  and  shining.  She  knew  how  lovely  she 
was  and  flicked  her  tiny  feet  out  in  front  of 
her  as  she  trotted.  There  was  a  soft,  pink  spot 
at  the  end  of  her  nose  and  she  would  snuffle 
softly  when  she  knew  you  had  an  apple  for 
her." 

When  Donny  was  gone.  Jacqueline  knew 
that  a  part  of  her  family  and  a  part  of  her 
y  outh  went  with  her. 

When  Jacqueline  was  old  enough  to  hold  a 
pencil  or  crayon  she  commenced  to  wTrte 
stories  and  poems  and  to  illustrate  them.  Many 
of  her  baby  "writings"  w  ere  lost,  of  course,  but 
gradually  Janet,  like  many  another  loving 
mother,  began  to  save  the  verses  and  stories 
penned  in  a  firm  ornamental  writing  and  bor- 
dered with  drawings.  The  stories  were  written 
on  sheets  of  thick  white  note  paper,  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  tied  together  with  bits  of  ribbon 
or  brighdy  colored  string 

Her  first  poem,  written  w  hen  she  was  eight, 
runs  like  this: 

CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  is  coming 
Santa  Claus  is  near 

Reindeer  hooves  mil  soon  be  drumming 


You'll  feel  lovelier  with  your 

ODO-RO-NO 

double  circle  of  protection 

24  hours  of  double  protection  against  odor  and  perspiration 

To  feel  lovelier  all  day.  you  need  Odo-Ro-No's  double  circle  of  protection — 
double  protection  that  so  many  single  action  deodorants  just  can't  give  you. 
Odo-Ro-No  protects  y/ou  against  odor,  your  clothes  against  perspiration.  It's 
soothing  to  your  skin.  too.  and  safe  for  all  fabrics.  Also  available  in  spray  and  stick. 


QDO-RO-NO 

Leading  deodorant  in  world  fashion  capitals 
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On  the  roof  tops  loud  and  clear 
The  shops  are  filled  with  people 
Snow  is  coming  down 
And  everyone  is  merry 
In  such  a  busy  town. 

Jacqueline  was  encouraged  by  Grampy 
Jack,  her  Bouvier  grandfather,  who  penned 
the  first  of  many  successive  birthday  poems  to 
his  granddaughter  when  she  was  one.  Later 
Jacqueline  sent  him  for  criticism  her  more 
ambitious  poetic  efforts. 

His  replies  were,  as  always,  wonderfully 
amusing.  When  she  was  twelve,  he  wrote: 

My  dear  Jacqueline:  Holy  Writ  informs  us  that 
it  was  a  futile  labor  to  paint  the  lily  white,  and  it 
is  equally  fatuous  for  me  to  attempt  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  perfect,  in  any  suggested  emendations 
to  your  delightful  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  bold  technician,  and 
have  been  impelled  to  suggest  a  few  inconse- 
quential verbal  alterations  that  perhaps  do  not 
add  a  d-n  to  your  verses,  but  may,  nevertheless, 
tend  to  bring  them  within  some  textbook  of  rules 
of  scansion.  Your  idea  is  extremely  clever,  and 
you  have  developed  it  admirably 
Affectionately, 
Gramps 

The  first  stories  were  mostly  delightful  tales 
about  various  family  animals.  There  was  "The 
Adventures  of  George  Wooftey  Esq." — a  pet 
terrier— his  imaginary  romance  with  Caprice, 
a  sleek,  dark  homier  des  Flandres  lady  dog 
whom  Jacqueline's  father  had  given  his 
daughters  because  of  the  similarity  of  names. 
There  were  birthday  poems  to  her  mother  and 
father  and  for  family  anniversaries  of  all 
kinds. 

As  she  grew  older  Jacqueline's  sense  of  fun 
heightened,  her  imagination  sharpened  and 
she  developed  a  satiric  twist,  usually  touched 


with  sweetness.  In  this  vein  was  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  string  of  decade-in-the-future  predic- 
tions for  each  member  of  the  family.  Each  was 
intimate,  gaggy.  For  herself  she  foresaw  a 
future  as  the  circus  queen  who,  though  ad- 
mired by  the  world's  biggies,  married  "the 
man  on  the  flying  trapeze." 

"I  was  rather  a  tomboy,"  Jacqueline  has 
often  said.  And  summers  in  East  Hampton, 
when  all  the  Bouvier  cousins  were  growing  up 
together,  she  did  her  level  best  to  keep  up  with 
the  boys.  There  was  a  squad  of  Bouviers  then, 
rather  like  the  regiment  of  younger-generation 
Kennedys  in  Hyannis  Port  today.  Her  favorite 
contemporary  was  "Scotty"  Scott  (Henry 
Clarkson  Scott)  son  of  one  of  her  twin  aunts. 
She  loved  him  "most"  because  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely bad  boy  She  was  delighted  when  he 
permitted  her  to  climb  trees  with  him,  or,  on 
awesome  occasions,  pledged  loyalty  in  blood- 
brother  oaths.  She  "worshiped"  her  god- 
father, Michel  Bouvier,  who  was  a  mere  nine 
years  her  senior,  because  he  treated  her  like  an 
adult.  "Miche"  was  always  doing  glamorous 
things,  like  going  dancing  and  taking  out  girls. 
Because  his  father  had  died,  he  spent  many 
summers  at  "Lasata."  Today  they  are  still 
close  and  she  is  the  godmother  of  his  second 
son,  named  John  Vernou  Bouvier  IV. 

To  balance  her  tomboyishness  with  lady- 
like activity,  she  attended  two  dancing  classes 
each  week.  Mrs.  Hubbell,  who  staged  her 
fashionable  sessions  in  the  Colony  Club, 
taught  little  girls— and  little  boys— modern 
ballroom  dancing.  On  these  spit-and-polish 
occasions  Jacqueline  loosed  her  sensible  braids 
into  a  cloud  of  shining  black  hair,  and  put  on 
her  most  feminine  frock. 

She  enjoyed  far  more  Miss  O'Neill's  ballet 
classes.  For  girls  only,  the  neophytes  wore 


leotards,  the  lessons  were  strictly  no-nonsense 
affairs  at  which  the  basic  movements  of  clas- 
sical ballet  were  taught.  Jacqueline  proved  so 
talented  that  at  the  spring  recital,  she  tiptoed 
a  solo  number  of  Debussy's  Golliwogg  Cake- 
walk. 

When  she  was  still  very  young  Jacqueline 
commenced  collecting  a  little  library  of  her 
own,  all  on  the  ballet.  She  knew  she  could 
never  be  a  ballet  dancer  but  she  did  think,  for 
a  bit,  that  she  might  be  part  of  the  show,  by 
designing  ballet  and  theatrical  costumes.  She 
steeped  herself  in  romantic  literature,  reading 
Gone  With  the  Wind  three  times  when  she  was 
eleven,  and  as  she  edged  into  her  teens  Lord 
Byron  became  a  beloved  companion.  She  read 
and  reread  his  poems  and  lived  his  life  through 
the  pages  of  Andre  Maurois's  biography. 

Jacqueline's  sister,  Caroline  Lee  Bouvier,  is 
three  and  a  half  years  younger.  Temperamen- 
tally, they  were  totally  different.  Jacqueline 
was,  in  every  way,  a  quick  thing.  Quick  to 
anger,  she  did  not  bear  a  grudge.  Lee,  so  much 
younger,  was  like  a  chubby,  bumbling  puppy, 
always  eager  to  please.  Her  older  sister,  at 
times,  was  very  impatient  with  her.  But  as  they 
grew  older,  the  two  little  sisters  became  very 
close. 

They  saw  a  great  deal  of  their  parents  and 
both  made  them  feel  securely  loved.  So  when 
Janet  and  Jack  Bouvier  decided  that  their 
marriage  had  reached  a  state  where  it  was 
wiser  for  them  to  live  separately,  the  children's 
normal  routine  was  not  unduly  upset.  The 
girls  and  their  mother  moved  from  the  Park 
Avenue  duplex  to  a  smaller  apartment  near 
Miss  Chapin's  School.  The  sisters  spent  every 
Sunday,  half  of  every  school  vacation,  and 
six  weeks  in  summer  with  their  father. 

The  sisters  idolized  their  father.  He  was  so 
big,  so  handsome,  so  dashing  and  he  gave 


MRS.  KENNEDY'S  GREAT- GREAT- GREAT- GRANDFATHER 
FOUGHT  AT  YORKTOWN  IN  1781 


Whenever  little  Jaequeline  tossed  tantrums 
within  earshot  of  her  paternal  grand- 
mother,  Mrs.  Bouvier  would  alibi  her  with 
an  indulgent,  "Why,  that's  only  Jaekie's 
French  temperament  showing!"  Jacque- 
line's French  temperament,  however,  is 
several  generations  removed  from  France, 
for  the  first  Bouvier  to  reach  America,  a 
French  soldier,  was  present  at  the  ^  ork- 
town  surrender  in  1781.  Nevertheless, 
within  hour-  of  her  husband's  election  to 
the  Presidency,  the  former  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  received  cables  from  the  mayors  of 
half  a  dozen  French  towns,  each  proudly- 
emphasizing  that  the  Bouvier  familv  had 
stemmed  from  his  community.  This  enthu- 
siastic confusion  was  understandable,  since 
in  the  1770's  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  ad- 
venturous Bouviers  are  recorded  as  having 
followed  General  Lafayette  across  the 
Atlantic  to  fight  for  American  freedom. 
But  Jacqueline's  great-great-great-grand- 
father escaped  official  cataloguing  because 
the  roster  of  his  regiment  was  lost. 

His  name  was  Andre  Eustache  Bouvier 
1  his  family  was  an  "ancient  house  of 
Foutaine  near  Grenoble."  Eustache  was 
horn  in  1758.  He  enlisted  in  the  Grenoble 
artillery  regiment  and  was  twenty-two 
when  his  unit  participated  in  the  British 
surrender  at  Yorktown. 

In  1783  Eustache  went  home  to  France 
and  six  years  later  married  Therese  Mer- 
cier.  He  never  returned  to  America,  but  he 
must  have  loved  the  young  country  and 
transferred  this  affection  to  his  son, 
Michel,  who  became  the  first  Bouvier  to 
settle  permanently  in  the  New  World. 
When  still  a  teenager,  he  left  Pont  St. 
Esprit  to  serve  with  Napoleon.  Somew  here 
during  the  campaign  Michel  made  an  im- 
pression on  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of 
Spain  and  brother  of  Napoleon.  Shortly 
after  Napoleon's  final  defeat  Joseph  abdi- 
cated, sailed  for  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey  Soon 
afterward  Michel  followed  to  Philadelphia. 

He  married  Louise  Vernou,  daughter  of 
a  Frenchman  of  noble  family  who  had  fled 


to  Philadelphia  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. As  a  manufacturer  of  veneer  and  an 
importer  of  Italian  marble,  Michel  accu- 
mulated what  was  then  reckoned  "a  palatial 
fortune."  After  his  death,  Philadelphia 
named  Bouvier  Street  in  his  honor. 

Of  the  ten  surviving  Bouvier  children, 
a  daughter,  Emma,  married  Francis  A. 
Drexel,  whose  brother  was  head  of  the 
Drexel  banking  linn  and  senior  partner  of 
the  elder  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  One  of  the 
three  Drexel  daughters  was  the  famous 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel  whose  inherited 
wealth  was  used  to  found  a  religious  order 
which  maintained  thirty-two  institutions 
devoted  to  helping  .Indians  and  Negroes. 

Another  of  Michel  and  Louise's  children, 
the  first  John  Vernou  Bouvier,  was  Jac- 
queline Kennedy's  great-grandfather.  He 
fitted  into  the  Bouvier  pattern  by  soldier- 
ing in  his  teens,  becoming  a  business  suc- 
cess in  his  early  twenties,  marrying  happily 
and  living  well  over  eighty  years.  At 
eighteen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Second  Pennsylvania  Infantry  of  the 
Northern  Forces.  The  youngster  was  soon 
detailed  as  aide  de  camp  to  General 
Patrick,  commander  of  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  Rappahannock.  Some  months  later 
he  was  taken  prisoner  when  seriously 
wounded  fighting  at  Grovetown,  \  irginia. 

This  wound  almost  prevented  John 
Vernou  Bouvier's  marriage  at  twenty -one 
to  Caroline  Ewing.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Ewing  of  Philadelphia.  Caro- 
line's parents  had  two  objections  to  the 
match.  First,  the  young  man's  wound  had 
destroyed  a  lung,  which  they  felt  might 
make  Caroline  a  widow  in  short  order 
Second,  Bouvier  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Happily,  the  presumably  delicate  bride- 
groom lived  to  a  hearty  eighty-three. 
Caroline,  after  her  husband  made  a  for 
tune,  established  the  New  York  Foundling 
Hospital  where  unwanted  children  were 
accepted  regardless  of  race,  color  or  pre- 
sumed creed.  It  was  this  lady  for  whom 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  named  their 
daughter,  Caroline  Bouvier  Kennedy 


Jacqueline  Kennedy's  energetic  great- 
grandfather soon  moved  with  his  Caroline 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  In  1869, 
when  he  was  twenty-six,  he  invested  85000 
in  a  New  \ork  Stock  Exchange  seat.  When 
>he  retired  in  1920,  he  sold  this  same  mem  - 
bership for  8115,000,  then  a  record  price. 

John  \  ernou  Bouvier's  younger  brother, 
Michel,  then  twenty-two,  also  bought  a 
seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Michel  soon 
set  up  his  own  firm  which  became  M.  C 
Bouvier  and  Company  in  which  both  John 
\  ernou  Bouvier  Jr.  and  John  \  ernou 
Bouvier  III,  Jacqueline's  grandfather  and 
father,  were  at  one  time  partners.  A 
bachelor,  Michel  was  a  popular  figure  in 
New  fork's  social  world.  He  resided  with 
three  spinster  sisters,  Zenaide,  Alexine  and 
Mary,  in  a  great  house  on  West  46th  Street. 

The  trio  of  sisters  were  extremely  pious 
and  maintained  in  their  home  a  private 
chapel  in  which  Mass  was  celebrated. 

Michel  survived  his  sisters,  living  to  be 
eighty-nine.  A  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change for  over  sixty-six  years,  he  was  known 
as  the  dean  of  the  Wall  Street  brokers. 

When  Jacqueline  was  old  enough  to  be 
companionable  with  her  grandfather,  John 
\  ernou  Bouvier  Jr.,  he  was  over  seventy. 
Extremely  fastidious,  he  wore  the  high 
starched  collar,  pince-nez  eyeglasses,  for- 
mal suits  and  pointed  waxed  mustachios 
which  even  in  the  "30*s  were  considered 
suitable  for  a  dignified  gentleman  of  his 
age  and  position 

This  agreeable  gentleman  was  the  only- 
child  of  Caroline  and  John  \  ernou  Bouvier. 
He  entered  Columbia  Lniversity  at  sixteen 
and  emerged  four  years  later  with  a  B.A. 
degree  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Ho 
graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School,  be- 
came one  of  N<-«  ork'a  mosl  brilliant  trial 
lawyers,  and  when  well  over  sixty  he 
joined  the  linn  of  his  I.  ncle  Michel  Bouvier. 
A  much-quoted  authority  on  George 
Washington  and  the  Lnited  States  Consti- 
tution, he  would  have  got  on  admirably 
with  his  hislory-lov ing  grandson-in-law, 
Jack  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 


them  so  much  fun.  He  liked  horse  show 
shows  and  anything  to  do  with  animals 
fights,  dancing.  At  East  Hampton  h< 
moted  weekend  baseball  teams,  the  Boi 
Black  Ducks  against  fisherman  Kip  Fi 
ton's  Mugwumps.  He  drove  a  Mercur 
fast,  was  always  deeply  sun-tanned  and 
of  dressing  fastidiously.  He  had  an  imagii 
mischievous  side  to  his  nature  which  mai 
the  greatest  companion  to  his  daughte 
their  friends. 

He  encouraged  the  girls  to  climb 
learn  to  ride  no-handed  on  a  bicycle, 
was  the  despair  of  nurses  because  he  lei 
eat  ice-cream  cones  too  close  to 
He  encouraged  their  incipient  gourmet 
by  introducing  them  to  pistachio  ice  i 
an  edible  they  both  still  adore.  He  wa; 
pathetic,  too,  when,  aged  nine  and<i> 
became  dreadfully  concerned  w  ith  vivja 
He  helped  write  out  telegrams  expressin 
anguished  disapproval  of  this  practic 
dispatched  them  to  the  New  York  Ji 
American,  which  was  then  headlinii 
antivivisectionist  cause. 

Sundays,  when  their  father  called  for 
he  would  toot  the  secret  Bouvier  sig 
series  of  long  and  short  notes,  on  his 
mobile  horn.  (Jacqueline  whistled  it  U 
oline  just  recently  and  she  was  very 
intrigued.)  Off  they  would  go.  At  fii 
smaller  apartment  had  seemed  too  cr 
to  permit  keeping  a  dog,  and  the  cl 
missed  a  pet.  So  their  father  arranged  a 
with  the  proprietors  of  several  pet  shor 
three  would  pick  out  one  of  the  stores, 
side,  choose  the  dogs  for  whom  they  ft 
riest  and  then  take  them  for  a  long 
Central  Park.  A  deposit  was  made  tc 
possible  loss  and  was  paid  back  wh 
refreshed  canines  returned. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  little  pals  wc 
invited  to  lunch  at  Schrafft's,  go  to  a  : 
and  polish  off  the  afternoon  with  a  si 
supper  ruiner,  a  round  of  sundaes  at  thi 
est  drugstore.  In  the  spring  they  might 
baseball  tryouts  at  Baker's  Field  at  Ccl  "i 
University,  or  perhaps  motor  out  to  J< 
Park,  w  here  they  would  be  introduced 
flight  jockeys  in  the  paddock. 

Jacqueline's  most  vivid  memories  sp 
trips  downtown  to  lunch  in  Wall  Str?i 
one  red-letter  day  her  father  took  her 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  gallery.  Th» 
looked  down  in  wonder  at  the  maelsti 
shouting,  jostling  stockbrokers,  so  n 
part  of  her  father's  masculine  world. 

Jack  Bouvier,  who  died  in  1957,  ne* 
married.  He  met  his  future  son-in-law 
the  senator  and  Jacqueline  were  m 
They  went  out  together  to  dinner  and  t 
Jacks  got  along  so  famously  that  Jack 
completely  left  out  of  the  conversation 
both  had  the  same,  rather  irreverent  if 
humor  and  enjoyed  talking  about 
and  politics. 

After  the  Kennedys  were  marriei 
lunched  w  ith  him  in  Wall  Street  and  the 
Jack  showed  the  junior  Jack  around  b 
cial  bailiwick,  the  New  York  Stock  Exc 

When  Jack  and  Jacqueline  owned  "F 
Hill,"  a  house  just  outside  Washingtoi 
Bouvier  would  weekend  with  them.  Tl 
senator  and  his  father-in-law  would  wa 
big  fights  on  TV. 

Last  fall,  shortly  before  election,  S 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  rode  down  Wall  Si 
the  giant  ticker-tape  parade  which  tra 
ally  winds  through  the  financial  distriq) 
dreds  of  thousands  jammed  the  sidewi 
glimpse  the  presidential  candidate  and!! 
perched  on  the  back  of  their  car.  Po|i 
tied  frantically  to  keep  the  cheering, 
from  toppling  the  Kennedy  automobi 
came  to  a  halt  in  Wall  Street. 

Amidst  the  hubbub  Jack  Kennedy 
over  to  Jacqueline.  "Isn't  it  too  bad  thi 
father  couldn't  be  with  us  in  this  car  t< 
he  almost  shouted  "He'd  have  really  e 
seeing  this." 

It  was  one  of  the  great  moments  o 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  life,  and  his  wil 
had  been  thinking  of  her  father  as  1 
inched  along,  nodded.  Her  eyes  wei 
bright. 

( To  Be  Continued) 
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Now... for  countless  Spring  changes 

PRETTY  UP  with  CANNON  FASHION-MATES  $1 
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Such  a  versatile,  charming  idea  !  Cannon's  new  floral,  stripe  and  solid-color  bath  towels  coordinate  perfectly.  And  just  three  coml 
plete  ensembles  give  you  27  mix-match  possibilities!  Fashion-Mates  stay  beautiful  for  years,  because  of  Cannon's  Beauti-Fluff  process  I; 


Honeys  for  the  mom-\  o„.  '  pre!  In  solids,  for  instance,  Cannon's  $1  Champion 
bath  towel  proves  itself  over  ana  over  lo?  softness,  absorbency  and  long,  long  wear. 


Fresh  Carefree  colors!  Choose  Fashion-Mates  in  yellow,  blue,  pink;  many  solid 
color  accents.  Bath  size  $1.  Hand  size  6V(.  Washcloth  39£.  Approximate  prieeap 


Every  Cannon  towel  stays  soft  and  thirsty,  wears  for  years. 
Cannon's  Beacti-Fluf f  process  makes  all  the  difference. 
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We  know  what  I  room  Vroom  (pape 
Y2)  means,  I m t  we  can  t  tell.  Nobody 
•an.  ^ciii  jusl  have  to  vroom,  vroom 
rourself  to  know.  The  author  i>  IJ.  K. 
Findlav.  a  Canadian  who  lives  in 
Ottawa.  Ontario,  with  his  wife,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  lie  savs 
hev  are  a  snow-and-water  family.  "In 
he  summer  we  are  on  the  water  or 
n  it;  in  the  winter  we  are  on  the 
snow  or  under  it." 


I  am  a  fiddler-aroiind."  reports 
Uakty  Kelly  from  Great  Falls.  Mon- 
ana.  "  I  have  been  an  antique  dealer. 

practical  nurse,  a  mushroom  ped- 
Uer,  and  once  I  owned  a  popcorn 
rtgon.  During  the  war  I  drove  the 
ty  fire  engine  and  worked  as  an 
iircraft  electrician.  Later.  I  was  a 
vaitress."  She  was  also  once  the 
bster  mother  of  a  gray  goose  (see 
wther  Goose  Story,  page  70),  the 
hief  character  of  her  first  published 
torv. 


)ne  of  very  few  bachelors  on  the 
hurnal  staff,  Stanley  Freeman's 
irimary  interest  is  art  and  page  de- 
ign. His  first  love  among  the  art-  is 
eulpture.  "I'm  sure  it  has  had  an 
nfluence  on  my  work,"  he  savs.  "For 
)ure  pleasure.  I  enjov  music,  travel, 
he  theater  and  collecting  antiques — 
>f  which  I  have  an  uncommon  clutter 
n  my  apartment  and  nohod\  to  dust 
hem." 
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I  took  my  doctor's 
advice  . . .  and  now 

MY 

CONSTIPATION 
WORRIES 
ARE  OVER! 


Doctors  recommend  Milk  of  Magnesia 
—the  gentle  laxative-antacid  that 
gives  complete  but  carefree  relief. 

thousands  of  doctors  —  general  practi- 
tioners, pediatricians,  obstetricians  and 
surgeons,  coast  to  coast  — were  asked: 
"Do  you  ever  recommend  Milk  of 
Magnesia  for  your  patients?"  The  over- 
whelming majority  replied:  "Yes!" 
Yes,  doctors  consider  Milk  of  Magnesia 
effective  and  gentle  enough  even  for 
infants,  maternity  and  surgical  patients. 
And  no  wonder! 

As  a  laxative,  Phillips'  works  leisurely, 
thoroughly  but  comfortably,  never  forces 
the  system. 

As  an  antacid,  Phillips'  relieves  upset 
stomach,  gas,  heartburn  and  other  acid 
distresses  accompanying  constipation. 
No  single-purpose  laxa- 
tive can  give  such  com- 
plete, yet  gentle  relief! 
Ask  your  doctor!  No 
home  should  be  with- 
out Phillips'  Milk  of 
Magnesia! 


PHILLIPS' 

MILK  OF 
MAGNESIA 


REGULAR    OR    M I N T - F L A  V 0 R E D 
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Imagine  that  woman  trying  to 
tell  me  those  other  stockings  are  just 
like  Supp-hose!  Supp-hoseare 
proportioned  to  fit  better,  so  they 
support  better.  And  those  special 
comfort  tops  never  bind!  Supp-hose 
wear  so  well,  they're  a  real  economy, 
too.  I  can't  afford  to  take  chances 
I  insist  on  Siipp-hose  stockings!  WW 


THE  ONE  AND  ONLY!  Sheer  all-nylon 
Supp-hose  are  available  in  the  most  com- 
plete ranee  of  styles  and  sizes.  $4.95  pr. 


Supp-hose" 
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UTAH 

PROBLEM  ARTICLES 

Dear  Editors:  Isn't  there  enough  sor- 
row in  the  world  without  your  publishing 
articles  on  illegitimar\ .  divorce,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  other  unpleasant  sub- 
jects in  the  Journal?  . 

Sincerely, 

Ogden  Mrs.  M.C. 

•  Life  is  too  interesting  to  limit  ourselves 
only  to  happy  stories.  II  >■  grow  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  understanding  by  considering 
problems  also.  They  ore  part  of  life.  ED. 


ALASKA 

TEACHER  LOOKS  AT  HER  CLASS 

Dear  Editors:  Every  so  often,  the 
Journal  piihli.'difs  an  article  that  comes 
close  to  the  real  classroom  problems  that 
Luc  ahihi-l  even  American  teacher.  Bu1 
we  are  also  faced  with  articles  in  which 
(he  Johnny-Can't-Read  boys  tell  us  that 
what  we  must  give  the  kid>  is  more  read- 
in-,  science,  spelling,  literature,  Latin. 
\\  c  read — and  then  consider  our  classes: 

We  have  one  or  even  two  children  of 
local  prostitutes  who  slept  on  the  floor 
lin  ause  their  beds  were  full  of  "uncles." 
If  they  are  high-school  girls,  they  got  to 
sleep  in  the  beds.  We  have  several  chil- 
dren who  saw  tin'  late-late  horror  -how 
on  TV,  and  who  came  to  school  break- 
fastless,  because  mother  saw  it.  too.  and 
is  sleeping  in.  We  have  a  few  more 
children  who  lost  sleep  because  of  mari- 
tal disagreements,  drunken  or  otherwise. 
We  ha\e  children  whose  parents  share 
in  the  national  statistics  on  mental  ill- 
ness, or  are  building  up  to  share  in  them. 
\inl  ue  have  anywhere  from  5  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  (depending  on  where  we 
are)  of  children  who  are  totally  confused 
because  they  belong  to  a  "family"  with 
two  fathers,  two  mothers  and  an  assort- 
ment of  stepsisters  and  -brothers. 

We  also  have  some  nice,  normal  in- 
telligent kids.  And  a  few  whose  I.Q.  is  so 
low  they  are  lucky  to  find  the  school- 
house.  We  have  one  with  a  physical  dis- 
ability that  makes  him  unteachable  in 
the  public  school,  but  there  is  no  other 
place  for  him.  We  may  have  one  or  two 
geniuses,  with  whom  we  are  totally  un- 
equipped to  deal.  We  have  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people. 

O.K.,  experts,  let's  see  you  teach  them 

more  arithmetic  and  literature!  Frankly, 

Tin  always  astounded  that  we  can  teach 

them  as  much  as  we  do!  , 

sincerely, 

Sitka  Louise  Whittaker 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

NOBODY'S  DIFFERENT  NO  MORE? 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  Please! 
Can'l  something  be  done  about  split- 
level-old-brick-picture-w indow i I i -> ,  the 
curse  of  the  contractor-built  house  which 
is  sweeping  the  country  like  the  plague? 

Where  is  our  sense  of  individuality 
that  we  allow  every  neighborhood  to 
look  like  every  other'.''  Why  reject  cre- 
ativity in  favor  of  conformity? 

Vestheticall)  upset, 
Chapel  Hill        Mrs.  Robert  Graham 


WISCONSIN 

TRIPLE  TROUBLE 

Dear  Editors:  I  need  help!  Last  May, 
when  we  appeared  in  "How  America 
Lives,"  I  never  dreamed  we'd  get  so 
much  mail!  They're  the  loveliest  letters, 
but  the  triplets  discovered  them  in  the 
bottom  desk  drawer,  and  I'm  afraid  some 
of  the  envelopes  (and  addresses)  are  gone 
forever!  Could  I  (and  Kathy,  Kelly  and 
Kristy)  thank  everyone  through  the 
Journal?  . 

Sincerely 

Marian  Hutchison 
Waupaca        (Mother  of  Six  Under  Six) 


CALIFORNIA 

WELL,  THANK  GOODNESS! 

Dear  Journal  Editors:  Mv  husband  anc 
I  were  fascinated  with  your  article  abou* 
the  woman  who  had  her  baby  at  home, 
but  we  decided  I  would  have  mine  in  the 
hospital.  However,  I  began  labor  late  one 
night  after  we  had  gone  to  bed.  Before 
the  ambulance  could  arrive,  before  we 
could  get  to  the  car,  before  I  could 
dress — in  fact,  only  twentv  minutes  after 
that  first  pain — my  husband  had  deliv- 
ered a  six-pound-nine-ounce  daughter. 

Thanks  to  the  Journal,  we  knew  jus 
what  to  do!  i 

Sincerely 

Ycrha  Buena  Island    Bettie  .1.  Downing 


CANADA 

GIVING  OF  ONESELF 

Dear  Sirs:  I'm  tired  of  sending 
children  out  begging. 

Most  charities  now  seem  to  think  there 
is  an  extra  advantage  in  having  children 
sell  tickets  or  take  collections.  But 
do  not  believe  the  churchwomen  whe 
tell  me  that  these  activities  are  "good 
for  children's  characters  and  teach 
them  true  charity."  I  think  begging 
teaches  them  nothing  more  than  this: 
that  if  someone  needs  something,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  put  his  hand  out 
and  wait  for  someone  else  to  come  along 
and  give. 

When  children  earn  money  for  chari- 
ties, it  is  different.  But  the  child  who 
begs  doesn't  know  the  joy  of  reading  to 
someone  who  is  blind,  or  of  spending  an 
afternoon  baking  for  a  party  for  unfor- 
tunate children,  or  of  giving  up  anything 
of  his  own.  Giving  of  oneself  is  truf 
charity,  and  let's  leave  our  children  out 
of  the  other  kind. 

Sincerely, 

British  Columbia         Mrs.  H.  A.  Town 


DELAWARE 
GIVE  \  BOOK! 


Dear  Editors:  I  don't  know  one  chili 

who  doesn't  have  too  mam  toys — or  on 

who  has  enough  books.  Too  many  toy 

means  a  spoiled  brat.  Hut  having  book 

around  means  a  child  whose  whole 

w ill  be  enriched,  „. 

bincerelj 

//  ilmington        Mrs.  Peter  Thomps8 


Laura 

couldn't 
stand 
the 
thought 
of 

anything 
happening 
to 

Frank 
...ever 

\  vignette  from  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  in  Hartford 


"Must  he  come  tonight?" 

Frank  shifted  uneasily. 
Again  Laura  asked  him, 
"Why  tonight?" 

"You  said  it  was  okay  when  I 
mentioned  it  a  few  days  ago. 
You  agreed  then  that  this 
was  important,  something 
we  had  to  do."- 

Laura  started  across  the  liv- 
ing room. 

"Laura  ..." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  "I . . . 
I  have  to  look  in  on  Joey  to 
see  if  he's  asleep." 

In  the  bedroom,  all  was  dark 
and  quiet.  She  approached 
Joey's  bed,  caressed  the 
woolly  blanket  that  covered 
him.  "Don't  worry,  Joey 
darling,"  she  whispered  to 
the  sleeping  face,  "nothing 
is  going  to  happen  to  your 
daddy." 

Her  mind  raced  back  to  the 
first  time  Frank  had  men- 
tioned the  words  life  insur- 
ance. Perhaps  she  was  being 
foolish,  even  superstitious, 
but  they  sounded  so  ominous 
to  her.  And  so  cruel.  As 
though  she  were  putting  a 
price-tag  on  Frank.  Then, 
Laura  spoke  aloud  to 
the  darkness.  "I  don't  want 
that  kind  of  money . . .  ever!" 

"Laura?" 

Frank  was  calling  her.  Dear 
Frank.  He  was  doing  it  for 
her  .  .  .  and  for  the  children, 
too.  She  felt  the  blanket 
move  beneath  her  fingertips. 
Joey  tossed,  then  turned  to 
her,  sleep  still  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  said:  "Mom  ..." 

"Shhh !  Back  to  sleep,  now." 

The  man  with  the  red  um- 
brella, she  thought.  That's 
what  Frank  had  called  The 
Travelers  man  who  was  com- 


ing to  see  them  that  evening. 
The  man  with  the  red  um- 
brella, he  named  him,  after 
seeing  the  red  umbrella  in 
The  Travelers  advertise- 
ments. 

"Mom  .  .  .  who's  that  red 
umbrella  man?" 

Had  Joey  overheard  them 
talking?  Had  he  read  her 
thoughts? 

"Well  .  .  she  began 
slowly,  having  difficulty 
talking  about  it,  even  to  a 
six-year-old  who  wouldn't 
understand,  "-Well,  the  um- 
brella he  carries  isn't  like 
other  umbrellas.  What 
it  really  stands  for  is  insur- 
ance. Now  you  don't  know 
what  insurance  is,  and  .  .  . 
well,  sometimes  Mommy 
doesn't  think  she  knows, 
either,  but  I  do  know  this 
much:  insurance  is  some- 
thing that  covers  our  house, 
and  everything  that's  in  it 
.  .  .  including  you  .  .  .  just 
like  an  umbrella.  It  protects 
us  all,  like  an  umbrella  would 
on  ...  a  rainy  day." 

A  rainy  day,  Laura  thought. 
Protection  for  a  rainy  day, 
like  savings.  Yes,  that's  what 
insurance  is,  protection  .  .  . 
not  a  prediction.  It  makes 
the  same  sense  as  saving  does 
— or  as  carrying  an  umbrella 
does. 

"Mommy  .  .  ." 

"Laura  ..."  Frank  again. 

"Just  a  second,  dear,"  Laura 
said,  as  she  got  up  to  go  to 
him.  But  Frank  was  there 
now,  coming  into  the  room. 
"Is  he  all  right?"  he  asked. 
"When  you  didn't  answer, 
I  thought  ..." 

Dear  Frank— always  pro- 
tecting us.  "Everything's 
okay,  darling.  Everything's 
fine.  We  were  just  talking 
about  buying  a  red  um- 
brella." 
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I  take 
Bayer  for 

HEADACHE!" 


I  take  Bayer 
for  the  pains  and  fever 

ofaCOLDr^rr 


I  take 
Bayer  for 

BACKACHE!" 


BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF! 


.the  fastest,  most  gentle  to  the  stomach  relief  you  can  get  from  pain,  thanks  to  INSTANT  FLAKING  ACTION 


Men  who  know  medicine  recommend 
Aspirin!  In  medical  journals,  in  news- 
paper articles,  and  in  personal  inter- 
views, doctors  and  public  health  offi- 
cials repeatedly  recommend  aspirin  as 
the  one  thing  for  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains,  fever  of  a  cold.  So,  buy 
the  best  aspirin  —  buy  Bayer  Aspirin. 


/A 


Fast  Pain  Relief 


DOCTORS  who  looked  inside  a  living  person's  stomach 
saw  that  Bayer  tablets  are  not  whole  when  they  enter  the 
stomach  but  disintegrate  on  the  way  and  enter  in  a  shower 
of  suit,  tiny  flakes  ready  to  go  to  work  instantly  for  the 
fastest,  most  gentle-to-thc-stomach  relief  you  can  get. 


H,  1961 


(MAKE  A  PRETTY  POINT. ..  takes  more  than  just  an  eye  for  fashion.  Witness  these  whisper-light  and 
liioned-soft  Socialites ...  created  with  elegant  emphasis  on  slimness  especially  for  you  who  want  the  bliss 
[wiggling  your  toes  in  today's  flattering  new  pumps.  You'll  feel  the  difference!  Socialites  12.99  to  14.99 


In  just  15  Days  see  how  invisible 

"Ice"  Helps  Improve 
Touchy  Skin  that 

Breaks  Out .  .at  any  age 

—without  costly  facials,  messy  Mcover  up"  creams 
and  lotions  or  complicated  skin  treatments. 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (Report1) — Science 
developed  pharmaceutical  ice  to  meet 
today's  biggest  skin  problem — over- 
act i\  e  oil  glands.  As  excess  oil  fills 
pores,  it  hardens  into  comedones  — 
blackheadsand  w  hit eheads-st retches 
and  enlarges  pores — invites  breaking 
out  and  "flare  ups." 

Massaged  into  skin  Ice-O-Derm* 


rolls  out  "fatty"  masses  not  removed 
by  soap  or  ordinary  cleansing  creams. 
It  clears  out  excess  oil  and  helps 
tighten  enlarged  pores.  It  protects 
skin  all  day  from  dust  and  dirt  with  in- 
visible medication  —  holds  in  natural 
moisture.  "Ice"  stimulates  circula- 
tion. Ice-O-Derm  is  the  scientific  new 
wonder-way  to  better  skin  care. 

♦Due  to  overactive  oil  glands  in  skin. 


 ►FOLLOW  NEW  i  

15-DAY  COMPLEXION 
TIMETABLE 


In 


1ST  5  DAYS: 

Your  first  "ice"  treatment 
starts  to  rid  pores  of  black- 
heads within  minutes — 
medication  helps  keep 
skin  from  breaking  out — 
special  astringents  tight- 
en enlarged  pores.  Result: 
Clearer,  smoother  skin. 


2ND  5  DAYS: 

Now  you  may  see  how  Ice- 
O-Derm's  invisible  shield 
has  held  in  moisture — pro- 
tected skin  from  wrinkling 
sun.  wind  and  steam  heat. 
Result:  Softer,  moister  skin. 


3RD  5  DAYS: 

As  "ice"  st  imulates  circula- 
tion your  skin  is  nourished 
from  beneath.  See  how  it's 
improving.  Result:  Fresher, 
healthier  looking  skin. 


SJ.00 


At  oil  leading 
Drug  and  Toiletry 
counters 
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t  \Dlt CS'  HOMl  Jt 


BRING 
US 

YOUR 
PROBLEMS 


Our  readers  are  our  friends  and  we  are  theirs.  For  years  they 
have  brought  their  Journal  many  questions,  many  troubles. 
Some  of  them,  and  our  answers,  we  feel  might  interest 
many.  Our  many-faceted  staff  includes  married  and 
engaged,  teenagers,  bachelors,  parents  and  grandparents. 
Our  editors'  close  touch  with  human  life  is  revealed  in  the 
Journal's  power  to  reach  so  many  millions  of  women  so  deeply, ^» 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  It  is  shown  by  the  many 
letters  we  receive  asking  our  advice  as  a  trusted  friend. 
Let  us  help  you  with  your  problems.  When  writing,  address 
Problem  Editor.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5.  Pennsvlvani 


Dear  Journal :  1  don't  hate  men.  I  really 
like  them,  and  enjoy  their  company, 
and  have  had  several  romantic  friend- 
ships. But  any  time  a  man  gets  serious 
enough  to  want  to  hold  me.  even  to  kiss 
me.  1  shy  aw  ay.  1  am  twenty-four.  Is  there 
something  wrong  with  me?  j.r.l. 

Most  people  want,  sometime,  to  be  in 
the  arms  of  the  person  they  love.  Per- 
haps you  haven't  met  the  right  man.  But 
perh  aps,  if  the  very  prospect  scares  you. 
you  have  been  wrongly  brought  up.  You 
should  consult  your  minister  or  a  doctor. 
Maybe  you  have  some  deep  resistance 
which  you  need  to  tin  thaw.  If  so,  start  at 

once.  THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Journal:  My  husband  and  I  have 
been  married  fifteen  years  and  have 
three  children.  He  is  a  wonderful  father 
and  we  have  been  happy  in  spite  of  al- 
ways having  bills.  Two  weeks  ago  1 
learned  accidentally  that  he  is  partly 
to  blame  for  a  large  theft  from  his  em- 
ployers.  He  does  not  know  that  1  know 
this.  Now  I  am  in  deadlv  fear  that  his 
misdeed  will  be  discovered.  What  can 

I  do?  TROUBLED  READER 

Persuade  >our  husband  at  once,  if  you 
possibl]  can.  to  admit  what  he  has  done 
and  together  start  to  make  restitution. 
No  job.  no  marriage,  no  life  can  be 
happy  if  it  is  based  on  dishonesty.  But 
especially  your  children's  future  is  at 
stake.  He  cannot  continue  to  be  a  won- 
derful father  if  his  children  do  not  trust 
and  respect  him.  Everyone  can  forgive 
one  mistake.  But  if  covering  up  that  mis- 
take  leads  to  continued  deceit.  vour 
husband's  character  will  be  gone,  his 
job  will  be  gone,  and  eventually  his  chil- 
dren will  be  lost.  THE  1  DITORS 

Dear  Journal :  I've  just  discovered  that 
my  nine-year-old  daughter  is  stealing 
from  me.  She  has  a  generous  allow- 
ance— 50  cents  a  week,  which  she  can 
spend  for  treats,  anything  she  wants — 
but  she  has  been  taking  small  sums  from 
my  purse  and  saving  her  own  money. 
I'm  afraid  to  tell  my  husband  because 
he  considers  a  thief  just  about  the  low- 
est thing  there  is;  and  yet  1  hesitate  to 
talk  to  Susan  herself.  I'm  afraid  she'll 
lie  to  me.  distressed 

Main  otherwise  well-behaved  chil- 
dren steal  between  the  ages  of  si\  and 
adolescence.  But  sometimes  it's  not 
monev  that  thev  want.  It  mav  be  a  bid 


for  attention  or  more  affection.  It  m 
even  he  a  way  of  showing  resentment. 

You  mav  find  that  Susan's  real  net 
is  for  more  love,  or  for  help  with 
friendships  outside.  The  im  porta 
thing  is  to  be  firm  in  your  disapproval 
stealing,  without  making  her  feel  th' 
she  has  lost  your  love.       the  editor 

Dear  Journal:  My  labor  pains  starti 
one  evening.  1  went  to  the  hospital 
the  early  morning,  and  there  1  thit| 
thev-  gave  me  something  to  "quiet" 
because  all  that  day  nothing  happefl 
Mv  experienced  and  somewhat  cynid 
mother-in-law  said  to  me.  "The  da 
tor's  office  hours  are  ov  er  at  five  o'clod 
Probablj  the  bab}  will  come  soc 
after."  It  did.  This  was  an  exceljj 
hospital  in  our  small  Midwest  city — q 
most  fashionable  and  popular  obs 
trician.  I'm  told  babies  shouldn't 
"held  back"  or  "brought."  What  shoul 
I  do?  m.rJ 

Vsk  questions.  Ask  your  doctor  e] 
actly  what  you  were  given.  Better  stij 
have  vour  husband  ask  him.  Find  out. 
what  you  think  proves  to  be  true,  doii 
go  to  him  again,  and  tell  your  frient 
vour  experience. 

This  country  lacks  the  number  of  phi 
sieians  it  needs  to  deliver  babies.  In  tl 
face  of  our  growing  population,  the  nuj 
ber  of  obstetric  specialists  is  declinin 
Most  deliveries  are  by  general  practitiol 
crs.  too  husv  to  give  as  much  prenat 
care  and  personal  attention  during  lab 
as  thev  would  like.  By  1970  the  shorl 
age  even  of  general  practitioners  will  I 
even  more  acute.  To  meet  what  has  be^ 
called  a  "crisis"  in  maternity  care 
organized  plans  are  being  made — 
example,  by  training  nurse-midwives 
supplement  hospital  staffs.  In  some  ho 
pitals  babies  are  delivered  by  aides. 

Question  vour  hospital.  Is  it  aeere 
ited  bv  the  Joint  Committee  for  Hosr. 
tali/ation?  How  do  its  infant-  and  in 
ternal-mortality  rates  compare  with  yH 
state's  average?  The  national  averag 
A  good  question  to  ask  is  whether  it  h: 
a  strong  medical  committee,  before  whit 
individual  staff  doctors  must  justify  fl 
deaths  or  unusual  medical  procedure 
Ik1  understanding,  he  patient,  but  ll 
firm.  nn  EDITOI 

P.S.  The  Journal  w  ill  be  glad  to  have  It 
ters  from  any  of  its  readers  who  feel  th< 
have  had  inadequate  care  from  obsteti 
cians  or  obstetrical  nurses.  i  ite  facts,  n>  I 
hearsay.  Write  Problems  Editor. 


Beauty  bath  for  dishes ...  and  your  hands 

(The  only  dishwashing  detergent  with  Lanolin-D) 


for  a  spotless  reputation 


Fels 
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THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  NEWTON,  IOWA.  SOLO  IN  CANADA  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE 


She  will  buy  a  new  Maytag 
before  her  mother  needs  another 


This  is  a  strong  statement  but  the  facts  back  it  up. 
We  have  hundreds  of  three-generation  Maytag 
families  on  record  where  the  original  machine 
(grandmother's)  is  30  to  40  years  old  and  still 

working 

Did  we  hear  you  say,  "That's  all  very  well,  but 
everybody  knows  that  nobody  builds  things  to  last 
the  way  they  used  to"?  We  don't  know  about  every- 
body, but  we  do  know  about  Maytag. 


And  here's  an  example:  Just  over  a  year  ago,  a 
Maytag  Highlander  Automatic  Washer  was  selected 
at  random  from  the  assembly  line.  We  worked  it 
day  in  and  day  out  for  10,145  hours  (15,218  loads). 
That's  equal  to  50  years'  normal  home  use! 

During  this  two-generation  span,  the  Maytag 
had  to  be  serviced  just  six  times.  The  service  cost 
averaged  only  $2.00  a  year.  This  time,  insist  on  a 
Maytag  and  get  dependability  — year  after  year. 


MAYTAG  the  dependable  automatics 


KCH,  1961 
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ABBOT  MILLS 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a  trusted  physician, 
but  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In  this  series,  Tell  Me,  Doctor,  Doctor 
Schauffler  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
readers.  The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  which  are  used  are  fictitious. 


"/  have  placenta 
trouble,  Doctor. 
It  gave  me  a  perfectly 
dreadful  time 
with  my  first  baby. 
Is  there  any  way 
I  can  avoid  that  with 
my  second?" 


Tell 

Me, 
Doctor 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER.  M.D. 


When  Mrs.  Oliphant  entered  the  doctor's  consulting  room,  he  felt  that 
here  was  a  troubled  young  woman.  She  looked  healthy  enough  and  the 
notation  on  the  slip  his  secretary  had  given  him  merely  said  "Obstetrical 
ase,  second  baby."  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  didn't  appear  to  be  a  very  happy 
;xpectant  mother. 

The  doctor  smiled  at  her  reassuringly  and  said,  to  start  things  off, 
'Well,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  I  see  you  already  have  one  child.  So  pregnancy 
sn't  a  new  experience  for  you." 

'No" — in  a  disconsolate  tone — "I  almost  wish  it  were!  I  had  a  dreadful 
ime  with  my  first  baby.  I  hemorrhaged  terribly,  and  had  to  have  trans- 
usion  after  transfusion.  The  doctor  finally  did  a  Caesarean,  and  just  in 
he  nick  of  time,  because  the  cord  was  wrapped  around  the  baby's  neck, 
t  took  me  a  long  time  to  recover." 

'What  did  your  doctor  say  was  the  cause  of  your  trouble?  And  by  the 
vay,  at  what  time  in  your  pregnancy  did  the  hemorrhaging  occur?" 

"Just  after  the  eighth  month,"  Mrs.  Oliphant  replied.  "My  doctor — 
ve  lived  in  Detroit  then — said  something  was  wrong  with  the  placenta." 
'Placenta  previa,  perhaps — or  premature  separation  of  the  placenta?" 
'Yes,  that's  what  he  called  it — premature  separation.  He  said  we  were 
ucky  that  the  baby  and  I  both  came  out  of  it  alive." 

"Premature  separation  of  the  placenta  can  be  extremely  serious." 
"I  found  that  out!  I'm  pregnant  now  and  I  don't  look  forward  to  going 
hrough  the  same  thirigagain  if  I  can  help  it.  The  magazines  I  read  talk 
bout  almost  everything  else,  but  I  never  see  anything  on  how  to  avoid 
•lacenta  trouble." 

"The  placenta  isn't  a  regular  organ  of  the  body,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  A 
ilacenta  is  built  up,  as  part  of  the  wonderful  life-creating  process,  each 
ime  a  baby  is  conceived.  It  is  discarded  after  the  baby  is  born.  So  every 
onceptus,  as  we  call  the  newly  fertilized  ovum,  develops  its  own  in- 
ividual  placenta." 

"I  thought  it  was  part  of  the  uterus,  that  the  'placental  barrier'  is 
here  to  keep  the  baby  back  and  protect  it  till  the  time  for  it  to  be  born." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "I  doubt  if  very  many  laymen  could  explain  what  a 
lacenta  is  and  what  it  does.  Even  we  doctors  are  finding  that  we  have  had 
uite  a  number  of  misconceptions  about  it  in  the  past,  and  are  learning 
ew  things  about  it  all  the  time. 

"Here  is  what  happens.  As  soon  as  a  fertilized  ovum  reaches  the  uterus, 
:  attaches  itself  to  the  inside  wall,  which  Nature  has  already  built  up 
ichly  in  preparation  for  it.  Immediately  tiny  rootlets,  called  chorionic 
BUi.  be  gin  to  grow  beneath  it.  They  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  uterus 
ning,  fastening  the  conceptus  more  firmly  to  the  wall.  They  invade  the 
hother's  blood  vessels  as  well,  start  at  once  to  draw  nourishment  for  the 
mbryo  from  the  mother's  blood. 

"Gradually  the  villi  grow  into  a  round  flat  mass  within  the  uterus, 
bout  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  or  so  thick,  shaped  a  good 


neat  worker ! 

(Fresh  Stick  Deodorant  doesn't  mess  your  clothes) 

Neatness  counts.  Especially  in  a  deodorant.  Fresh  Stick  Deodorant  is 
neat .  .  .  leaves  no  gooey  mess  .  .  .  goes  on  dry  to  keep  you  dry.  Quick. 
Cool  Easy.  And  neatly  priced.  69^  plus  tax.    ©pharmacraft  d>  laboratories 
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What  do  DOCTORS  do  for 

HEADACHES? 

A  SURVEY  SHOWS  3  OUT  OF  4  DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  ANACIN 


To  obtain  fast  relief  from  pain  of  headache, 
neuritis  or  neuralgia— why  not  take  what 
3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend— the  ingredients 
in  Anacin ! 

Anacin  gives  a  better  total  effect  in  pain  relief 
than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin.  Here 
is  why.  Mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with 
buffering  contains  only  one  pain  reliever 
and  no  special  medication  to  relax  nervous 
tension.  But  Anacin  is  a  combination  of 
medically  proven  ingredients,  including  spe- 
cial medication,  which  relieves  pain  incred- 
ibly fast,  also  relaxes  nervous  tension  and 
releases  painful  pressure  on  nerves.  Anacin 
Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a  smoother 
action  and  do  not  irritate  or  upset  the 
stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


Better  than  aspirin  or 
aspirin  with  buffering 

for  TENSION 

HEADACHES 


ANACIN 

^m  ANALGESIC    TABLETS  '"^ 


FAST  RAIN  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Most  headaches  are  caused  by  ten- 
sion that  presses  on  nerves.  Anacin 
contains  special  medication  that  re- 
lieves pain  fast,  relaxes  tension  and 
releases  pressure.  This  special  medica- 
tion is  not  obtainable  in  aspirin  or  any 
buffered  aspirin.  That's  why  Anacin 
gives  more  complete  pain  relief. 

Largest  Selling 

PA  I  N 
RELIEVER 


deal  like  a  pancake.  In  fact,  the  word  placenta 
means  'flat  cake.'  The  nourishing  elements  the 
chorionic  villi  pick  up  from  the  mother's 
blood  are  carried  to  the  baby  by  means  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  wastes  are  removed  in 
the  same  way." 

"Are  those  things  the  placental  barrier?" 

"The  placental  barrier  is  a  little  different. 
A  thin  membrane  called  the  syncytium  grows 
over  the  chorionic  villi.  This  membrane  sifts 
out  the  substances  permitted  to  pass  between 
mother  and  baby,  and  constitutes  what  we  call 
the  placental  barrier.  It  seems  to  have  some 
quite  remarkable  powers  of  selectivity.  For  in- 
stance, the  placental  barrier  passes  oxygen 
and  nourishment  from  the  mother  to  the  baby, 
but  not  from  the  baby  to  the  mother.  It  passes 
carbon  dioxide  and  wastes  from  the  baby  to 
the  mother,  but  does  not  pass  products  of  this 
kind  from  the  mother  to  the  baby." 

"So  it  does  guard  the  baby  from  harm?" 

"Well,  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  not 
altogether.  With  the  Rh  factor,  there  can  be 
a  double  exchange— from  baby  to  mother  and 
back  again  to  the  baby.  The  Rh  factor  can  be 
very  damaging  indeed  to  certain  babies,  un- 
less great  care  is  taken.  The  barrier  lets  through 
a  number  of  harmful  chemicals,  too,  such  as 
nicotine,  narcotics,  alcohol,  lead  poisoning. 
There  are  several  diseases — syphilis  is  a  prime 
example— which  can  be  transmitted  to  the  un- 
born baby  from  the  mother. 

"But  the  placental  barrier  keeps  out  a  great 
many  more  things  harmful  to  the  baby  than 
it  lets  in.  It  may  also  acquire  immunity  to 
quite  a  number  of  others." 


There  is  no  power  greater  than 
true  affection.  seneca 


"You  said  the  placenta  is  discarded  after 
the  baby  is  born.  Is  that  what  they  call  the 
afterbirth?" 

"The  afterbirth  is  the  placenta  plus  the 
collapsed  bag  of  waters  in  which  the  fetus 
had  been  floating  before  birth.  Actually,  the 
membranes  that  form  the  bag  of  waters  ex- 
tend around  and  out  from  the  outer  margin 
of  the  placenta,  so  that  the  two  are  really  one. 
It  is  expelled  by  contractions  of  the  uterus 
after  the  baby  has  come,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  whole  intricate  structure  built  up  to 
nurture  that  particular  baby." 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  cord,  too, 
Doctor.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  it  from 
getting  around  the  baby's  neck  and  choking 
it?  I  still  shudder  when  I  think  what  a  close 
call  my  first  baby  had." 

"There  is  no  known  way  to  prevent  an 
occasional  baby  from  wrapping  the  cord 
around  its  neck  in  the  course  of  its  movements 
in  the  womb.  But  that  doesn't  happen  very 
often,  and  even  if  it  does  it  seldom  causes 
harm.  The  cord  doesn't  choke  the  baby,  for 
the  baby  doesn't  breathe  air  until  after  it  is 
delivered.  The  cord  may  become  constricted 
or  shortened,  however.  If  it  gets  constricted — 
pinched  together — supplies  of  oxygen  and 
other  vital  necessities  it  is  carrying  to  the  baby 
may  be  cut  off.  When  it  is  too  short,  it  may 
pull  part  or  all  of  the  placenta  loose  as  the 
baby  is  pushed  downward  during  labor.  The 
pull  on  the  cord  can  lead  to  hemorrhaging  such 
as  you  experienced  with  your  first  delivery. 

"Fortunately,  cords  are  usually  long  enough 
to  allow  for  some  accidental  shortening.  Best 
of  all,  from  your  standpoint,  is  that  the  chance 
of  a  repetition  of  a  serious  situation  in  either 
cord  or  placenta  is  very  slight.  If  there  is  trou- 
ble, it  can  be  recognized  fairly  early  from  ir- 
regularities in  the  baby's  heart  tones,  when 
doctors  and  nurses'are  alert.  But  fascinating 
as  the  placenta  is,  we  should  get  down  to  your 
particular  case.  I'd  like  to  know  more  about 
your  situation  right  now." 

"I  figure  I  am  about  three  months  along, 
and  I  have  felt  all  right  except  for  little  cramp- 
ing sensations  and  occasional  spotting,  es- 
pecially after  I  have  been  doing  something 
strenuous.  I  can't  help  thinking  it's  the  pla- 
centa. Can  something  go  wrong  with  it  this 
early  in  the  pregnancy?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  16 


Comb  it 

with  an 

ACE 


Comb  it  for  compliments. 
Keep  your  hair  beautifully 
groomed  with  an  Ace  Comb 
—America's  very  best.  Gen- 
uine hard  rubber,  combs 
ever  so  smoothly,  protects 
against  damage  to  hair  and 
scalp.  Styles  for  every  one. 


CAMPING? 

More  than  80  free  camping  areas  ai 
50  roadside  parks  (plus  50,000  mote 
and  hotel  accommodations). 

A 

Explore  a  Frontier  of  Pleasure  on  yotj 
vacation, 

South  D/won 

LfJ/utt  (jivt/  tyiu.  booklet 
Publicity  Director, 

DEPT.  OF  HIGHWAYS 

PIERRE  3,     SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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To  the  woman  who  could  weep 
because  her  skin  beauty  is  drying  out . . . 


i  imiiii 


If  time  is  showing  too  soon  on  your  face 
...  If  you've  tried  creams  and  moisturizers 
with  only  fleeting  results  (and  a  bit  of 
despair) .  .  .  you'll  want  to  know  why. 
You  see,  after  25,  the  skin  that 
needs  moisture  most  can  hold  it 
least.  Some  formulas  do  little 
more  than  sit  on  your  skin; 
keep  it  moist  for  a  while. 
But  moisture,  alas,  evapo- 
rates. When  it  goes  .  .  . 


back  come  the  lines  and  dryness.  And  the 
despair!  But  'Moon  Drops'  works  in  its 
own  special  scientific  way.  It  helps  store 
up  and  hold  natural  moisture  inside. 
This  inner  flow  helps  keep  your 
skin  misty-moist.  And,  like 
plumping  up  a  pillow,  it 
fills  out  little  lines !  Indeed, 
with  Revlon  'Moon  Drops', 
there  need  never  be  a  dry 
spell  for  your  skin. 


FOR  NIGHT.  .  .'Moon  Drops'  Moisture  Balm. 
Rich,  yet  not  greasy.  3.00,  5.00,  8.00  plus  tax. 


FOR  CLEANSING  ... 'Moon  Drops'  Moisture 
Cleanser  to  continue  the  benefits.  2.00  plus  tax. 


FOR  DAY.  .  .  'Moon  Drops'  Moisture  Founda- 
tion. A  light  make-up  base.  3.00,  5.00  plus  tax. 


©I960  REVLON,  INC. 


fyv&H,  'MOON  DROPS' 
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CORRECTOL— the  woman's  gentle  laxative  for  easy  relief 

A  single  tablet  helps  take  care  of  nature's  tardiness 


Because  you're  a  woman,  you  may  have 
very  special  needs  when  you're  constipated. 
The  laxative  you  use  should  !><•  extra  gentle 
In  your  Sensitive  system,  and  extra  de- 
pendable too  —  one  you  can  count  on  to 
stimulate  the  normal  movement  so  essen- 
tial to  regularity. 

Corrcctol"11  is  made  to  meet  these  special 
needs  ol  women.  It  contains  a  medical 
discovery  that  softens  waste  for  easy,  re- 
laxed elimination,  plus  a  small  amount  ot 
mild  laxative  that  moves  the  waste  gently. 


Working  together,  these  ingredients 
bring  a  comforting  kind  of  relief  more 
naturally  than  any  ordinary  laxative  can. 

Hospital-proved  Corrcctol  is  recom- 
mended even  when  your  system  is  particu- 
larly sensitive  — from  ado-  S| 
lescence  through  the  older  p 
years.  Try  it  today.  _  \mnit)i 

Guaranteed  by 
•  Good  Housekeeping 


DISCOVER  A  GREAT  NEW  MOVIE  STAR  IN 


DoMdi 


The  kid  who 
captured 

the  army ! 


This  is  DAVID  KORY, 

the  boy  who  brings 
to  life  the  famous 
comic  strip  character 
beloved  by  63,000, 
daily  readers! 


SEE  "DONDC'starring 


DAVID 
JANSSEN 


and  WALTER  WINCHELL  •  LOUIS  QUINN  •  GALE  GORDON  •  and  introducing  DAVID  KORY  "DONDI" 

Based  on  the  conic  strip  by  GUS  C0SON  and  IRWIN  HASEN  •  Written  and  Produced  by  ALBERT  2UGSMITH  and  CDS  E0S0N 
Directed  by  ALBERT  2UGSMITH  •  AN  ALLIED  ARTISTS  PICTURE 


COMING  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  MOVIE  THEATRE  . 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  14 

"Things  can  go  wrong  with  the  placenta, 
as  with  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  The 
hormonal  activity  that  builds  up  the  placenta 
can  also  play  some  strange  tricks  if  it  gets  out 
of  hand.  Bleeding  in  early  pregnancy  can  be 
caused  by  anything  from  a  harmless  little 
growth  to  several  rather  weird  and  fortunately 
rare  forms  of  tumor.  Also  it  might  mean  that 
the  placenta  has  started  to  separate  at  an  early 
stage. 

"'When  this  happens,  most  often  it  is  due 
to  structural  faults  in  the  fetus,  which  make 
its  further  development  impossible.  The  em- 
bryo dies,  and  the  placenta  then  starts  to 
separate,  as  part  of  the  process  of  spontaneous 
abortion.  But  in  a  number  of  cases  small  blood 
vessels  may  be  fragile,  and  break  as  a  result 
of  minor  injuries.  Also,  there  may  be  a  fault 
in  the  blood-coagulation  mechanism.  I  can't 
say  what  it  is  in  your  case  until  I  have  ex- 
amined you,  and  there  is  no  point  in  borrow- 
ing trouble." 

As  always  when  examining  a  patient  in 
early  pregnancy,  the  doctor  gave  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  a  preliminary  injection  of  progesterone 
as  a  form  of  insurance  against  starting  con- 
tractions, and  was  extra  gentle.  When  he  re- 
joined Mrs.  Oliphant  afterward  in  the  consult- 
ing room,  he  was  smiling. 

"I'm  happy  to  say  that  all  the  news  is  good, 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  I  found  a  tiny  polyp,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  growing  on  a  little  stalk, 
right  at  the  opening  of  the  cervix.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
slight  bleeding  you  have  been  having.  Growths 
lik   this  are  harmless,  but  are  fragile  during 


Psychologist:  a  man  who,  when  a 
beautiful  girl  enters  the  room, 
watches  everybody  else.  PATTERS0N 


pregnancy  and  bleed  easily.  I  touched  up  the 
spot  with  a  little  silver  nitrate.  That  should 
take  care  of  the  spotting. 

"It  is  not  abnormal  to  have  some  little 
cramping  sensations  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  found  nothing  to  indicate  any  threat  of 
spontaneous  abortion,  but  I  am  going  to  put 
you  on  some  progestational  hormones  just  the 
same.  I'd  also  like  you  to  be  extra  cautious — 
I'll  give  you  complete  instructions  about 
that." 

Under  the  doctor's  careful  supervision  and 
the  medications  he  prescribed,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  condition  throughout 
her  pregnancy  to  cause  concern.  Nevertheless, 
the  precautions  were  intensified  as  the  de- 
livery, which  was  to  be  by  Caesarean  section, 
drew  near.  During  the  latter  months  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant was  allowed  to  listen  to  the  baby's  heart 
herself,  being  reassured  by  its  regular,  steady 
beat  that  there  were  no  complications  with 
regard  to  the  cord  and  placenta.  The  Cae- 
sarean was  uncomplicated,  also,  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  relaxed  and  smiling  when  the 
doctor  came  into  her  hospital  room  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

"What  a  difference  from  the  first  time!" 
she  exclaimed.  "I  wouldn't  mind  having  a 
dozen  babies  at  this  rate!" 

"I  checked  the  placental  site  and  the  entire 
lining  of  the  uterus,"  the  doctor  told  her.  "I'm 
convinced  the  trouble  in  the  first  pregnancy 
was  purely  mechanical,  due  to  the  shortening 
of  the  cord.  But  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  dis- 
appoint you  about  one  thing." 

"What  is  it,  Doctor?"  Mrs.  Oliphant 
asked.  "What's  wrong?" 

"It's  those  twelve  babies  you  just  men- 
tioned"— with  mock  solemnity.  "Since  you 
have  started  with  Caesarean  sections,  you  will 
probably  have  to  keep  on  with  them.  Around 
five  sections — or  maybe  six — is  usually  the 
outside  limit,  and  you've  already  had  two. 
Most  people  settle  for  three." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  lay  back  on  her  pillow  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "In  that  case  I'll  just  have  to 
settle  for  three  more — or  maybe  four!"  she 
said,  smiling. 


Super-Fast 
m  Relief 

Corns 

Callouses,  Sore  ToesJ 
Bunions,  Tender  Spots 


Next  month  Dr.  Schaufllcr  discusses  modern  tests 
for  pregnancy. 


NOT  JUST  A  PLAIN  PAD 
hut  o  scientifically 
designed,  finely 
tailored,  medically 
approved  application.^^ 
Thin,  soft, 

soothing,  /  j 

cushioning, 
protective. 
Water-repellent 


stays  on  in  bath. 
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Pain,  Discomfort  Gone 
Forgotten  In  A  Jiffy! 

Multiple-acting  Dr.  Sertoli's 
Zino-pads  do  more  for  you  by 
far  than  any  other  method. 
Zino-pads  end  pain  of  corns, 
callouses,  bunions,  sore  toes  in 
a  jiffy  .  .  .  stop  corns,  callouses 
before  they  can  develop  .  .  . 
remove  corns,  callouses  one  of 
the  quickest  ways  known  to 
medical  science  when  used 
with  the  separate  Medications 
included.  Get  this  wonderful 
relief  today.  Costs  no  more. 


D-rScholls 

Zino-pads 


NEW  FREEDOM  FROM 

DENTURE  BREATH 
AND  TARTAR 


a. 

Extar 
OX 


Bathe  your  dentures  nightly  in  wonder-worki 
EXTAR  DC- and  say  good-bye  to  embarrassin 
odor-causing,  stain-revealing  tartar.  Unique.  N 
a  bleaching  agent  or  abrasive.  Can't  scratch 
blemish.  Recommended  by  dentists  Available 
drug,  cosmetic  and  beauty  counters.  Se, 
only  25(!  for  generous  7-day  supp 

EXTAR  D.C 

for  effective  denture  care 

A.  J.  PARKER  CO.,  1238-A  Belmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia  4. 


for  that  refreshing 
holiday  of  your  dreams! 

Enchanting  lakes,  charming  restaurants, 
exciting  shops  .  .  .  everyone  loves 
Ontario.  Make  this  your  year  for  an 
exciting  vacation  in  magnificent  Ontario. 


Province  of  Ontario,  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  Parliament  Buildings,  Room  375A, 
Toronto  2,  Canada. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  holiday  fun  in 

Ontario.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE  STATE  
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COMPLEXION  :  BRONZE 

COTY  SUNSET  ORANGE— a  find  for 
your  lips, a  flipforfingertipswith  cos- 
tumes of  orange  rind.  A  fascinating 


SPRING  FASHION  FORECAST 

Here's  how  to  blend 
your  lipstick  and  nail 
polish  shades  with 
your  complexion  and 
the  newest  spring 
fashions! 

HARMONY 
IN  COLOR 
BY  ^OT/ 

in  vibrant,  long-lasting 
Coty  '24'  lipstick  and 
matching  Super  Sheen 
Nail  Polish 

Now  the  matching  of  colors  is  no 
longer  a  problem  at  all.  Coty's  new 
Harmony  in  Color  does  it  for  you! 
Here's  all  you  do:  First,  find  your 
complexion  under  each  picture. 
Next,  choose  your  favorite  Coty 
lipstick  color  and  matching  nail 
polish.  Finally,  see  your  most  com- 
plimentary costume  color  for  spring, 
harmonized  to  you,  color-blended  by 
fashion  experts  and  Coty.  Look  for 
Harmony  in  Color  at  your  favorite 
Coty  counter . . .  today! 


Look  for 
this  special 
Harmony 
in  Color 
offer! 


VIBRANT.  LONG-LASTING 
COTY  '24'  LIPSTICK  AND 
MATCHING  SUPER  SHEEN 
NAIL  POLISH 


REGULAR  $2.00 


^LUE 


COMPLEXION  :  ALABASTER 

COTY  PICARDY  PEACH-a  peach  with 
parrot  green  .  .  .  divine  with  orange 
rind  .  .  .  fashionable  and  fun  with 
azalea  and  lemon  ensembles. 


COMPLEXION:  ALABASTER 

COTY  BRIGHT-beautiful  light  with 
pale  blue  fabrics  ...  a  treasure-trove 
with  oatmeal  and  mauve  ...  a  won- 
derful way  with  costumes  of  gray. 


ONLY  $  1  50 


REFILLS  SI  . 
ALL  PRICES  PLUS  TAX 


No  printed  page  can  reproduce  exactly  the  truly  beau- 
tiful colors  of  Coty  lipstick  and  nail  polish.  The  colors 
shown  here  are  even  more  beautiful  on  your  lips  and  nails. 

©  COTV,  INC.,  1961  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 
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From  one  simple  recipe... all  thesu 


BUT  ONLY  WITH 
MINUTE  RICE.,.. 


HEINZ  CONDENSED 
SOUP... 


COM  9  ID  (19 

,  CREAM  Of  ,         <Z?Tm»        r|R.EAM, r\| 

MUSHR0°*  tomato  ch,ckeN 

^^^9>T*1>l* 

[•i  1 1  j_ 

T  •!  1 1  • 


PLUS  MEAT  OR  Fl 
AND  VEGETAB1 


In  casserole:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Tomato  Soup,  peas,  tuna  fish, 
Minute  Rice.  Garnish  with  sliced  smiled  green  olives.  Next  time  you  make  it, 
try  a  different  vegetable,  a  different  fish — you've  a  different  dish! 


In  skillet:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Cream  of  Chicken  Soup,  Lima  beaij 
ham,  Minute  Rice.  Garnish  with  small  wedges  of  Cheddar  cheese.  Suggesticj 
try  this  one  with  Heinz  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup  sometime.  You'll  like  it  f 


In  skillet:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Tomato  Soup,  succotash,  meat  balls, 
Minute  Rice.  For  a  delightful  variation,  try  this  with  Heinz  Cream  of  Chicken 
Soup — in  either  casserole  or  skillet.  Easy?  Twenty  minutes  does  it. 


Pour-on:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup,  pe 
canned  salmon.  Pour  in  center  of  Minute  Rice  ring.  No  matter  what  He' 
Condensed  Soup,  meat,  fish  or  vegetable  you  use— it's  perfect  every  lime. 


H,  1961 


tenpting  20-minute  meals 


(plus  many  more) 


Basic  recipe  for  4  .  .  .  Combine  1  can  Heinz  Condensed  Soup  (undiluted), 
\ZA  cups  hot  water,  1  cup  cooked  vegetables,  1  cup  of  cooked  or  canned 
meat,  poultry  or  sea  food.  Add  Minute  Rice  according  to  cooking  method. 

Cook  in  any  of  these  3  ways  .  .  . 

Skillet.  . .  Add  1 M  cups  Minute  Rice  (right  out  of  the  box  without  cooking) 
to  soup  mixture,  bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer  5  minutes. 

Casserole  .  .  .  Bring  soup  mixture  to  a  boil  and  pour  half  into  a  1  H-quart 
casserole.  Add  \  M  cups  Minute  Rice  (right  out  of  the  box  without  cooking). 
Then  add  remaining  soup.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  for  10  minutes. 

Pour-on  .  .  .  Prepare  cups  Minute  Rice  as  directed  on  box.  Prepare  the 
soup  mixture,  reducing  water  to  M  cup.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  pour  over  rice. 


l  sserole:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup,  cut 
■i  beans,  corned  beef,  Minute  Rice.  Garnish  with  French  fried  onion  rings. 
■  as  delicious  using  any  of  the  3  cooking  methods — different  every  time. 


Pour-on:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Tomato  Soup,  mixed  vegetables, 
sliced  frankfurters.  Pour  over  fluffy  Minute  Rice,  a  la  king.  Vary  this  by  substi- 
tuting canned  corn  and  ham.  Beats  leafing  through  a  cookbook! 


icsserole:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Cream  of  Chicken  Soup,  asparagus 
Pschicken,  Minute  Rice.  Garnish  with  whole  black  olives.  Another  tempting 
Jnination:  Heinz  Tomato  Soup,  wax  beans,  salmon  and  Minute  Rice. 


In  skillet:  Follow  basic  recipe,  using  Heinz  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup,  French- 
style  green  beans,  shrimp,  Minute  Rice.  Garnish  with  lemon  slices.  Change  the 
meat,  the  vegetable,  the  fish,  the  soup  in  any  of  these  dishes — new  recipe! 
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HOW  TO  DRESS  WELL  ON  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING! 


\U  BET  II  \KT 


1/  1RTII  I    1 1. Hi:  \DY  HAS: 


the  two-piece 

turquoise  dress  she 
bought  in  January, 


and  a  white 

blouse  to  wear 
with  either  one. 

New  beige  coat  and  dress 

complete  her  daytime  wardrobe. 


Marllia  accessorizes  her  new 

coal  lor  a  bright  spring  da\ . 
Veiling  with  hows  cost  her 
$1.98,  while  flower  al  neckline 
eost  her  nothing  at  all. 


Because  of  her  fashion-wise  planning, 

Barbara  Journal  has  almost  a  wardrobe 
complete.  The  one  costume  missing  is 
a  coat.  With  two  bright  basics  already  in 
her  wardrobe,  Martha  Wolford, 
our  Barbara  .).,  knows  she  will  need  a 
pretty  neutral  to  go  over  all.  Martha 

chooses  beige  and  buys  a  coat  to 
wear  now  and  for  all  in-between  weather 
ahead.  With  her  daytime  wardrobe 
complete,  Martha  adds  accessories  and 
an  extra  dividend  of  a  dress  to  make. 
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He 


Martha  wears  her  coat  over  her  new  dress  and  accents  the  two  pale 
neutrals  with  deeper  tones  of  beige.  Her  coat  is  full  enough  to  go 
prettiU  over  wide  skirts  as  well  as  -lim.  Beige  wool  eoat,  $29.%. 

•for  OTHER  VIEWS.  SIZES  AND  prick,  skb  pack  116. 
COPYRIGHT  B  1901  BY  TIIK  CONDE-NAST  PUBLICATIONS.  INC.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESKRVKD. 


Martha  wears  her  new  dress  to  the 
office.  Today,  a  beige  scarf  at  the 
neckline  accented  with  her  gold  pin. 
Dress  is  Vogue's  "Easy  to  Make" 
Design  No.  5179,* 
and  for  it  Martha 
JSP-  chooses  cotton  tweed. 


Dress  pattern 
includes  narrow 
neckline  fill-in 
Martha  mat: 
m&r   hers  in  white  pi 
New  beige  bag,  $2. 
will  go  with  everjj 
spring  purchase  to  dat 


;  you  re 
afraid 
f  dyes... 


and 
fed  up 
with 
irises... 


et  Tecnique ! 


Natural  Color!  (Beautifies  your  color- no  touch-up!) 
Lasting  Color !  (Up  to  eight  weeks-won't  rub  off!) 
Conditioning  Color !  (Penetrates  hair  with  fine  oils!) 


Kyer  before . . .  hair  color  that's  gentle  as  a  rinse  yet  leaves  no  telltale 
-off  on  pillow,  brush  or  towel.  New  Tecnique®  makes  your  own  hair 
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Tecnique. 

COIOI-TONI 


»r  come  alive  with  highlights  and  accents  that  last  up  to  eight  weeks, 
y  strands"?  They  blend  in  evenly  with  your  natural  hair  color.  No  touch- 
jj  problems  .  .  .  unlike  drastic  dyes,  Tecnique  does  not  change  your  basic  hair 
-w-so  there's  nothing  you  have  to  keep  up... no  dye  line  as  new  hair  grows  in. 


 J 


And  unlike  hair-coating  rinses,  Tecnique's  color  and  fine  conditioning 
oils  penetrate  the  hair  for  new  beauty  and  luster  that  last  and  last! 
Conditions  your  hair. ..makes  it  soft  to  touch,  easy  to  manage.  Ideal  for 
permanent-waved  and  bleached  hair,  too.  Tecnique  is  shampoo-simple  . . .  you 
can't  make  a  mistake.  Just  pick  the  color  accent  you  like  best.  2.00  plus  tax 
-at  fine  cosmetic  counters  everywhere.  Also  available  as  a  salon  service. 


©  1961,  Shulton,  Inc. 


The  loveliest  ideas  about  you 

take  shape  at  Warner's ! 


'Double  Play'  is  a  huggable  idea— makes  your  tummy  behave  and  love  it! 


Gifted  with  criss-cross  bands,  'Double  Play'  puts  your  tummy  in  its  placet 

f 


Who  but  Warner's  gives  you  such  flattering, 
flattening  social  security  in  something  so  delec- 
tably  pretty  to  wear?  This  bright  idea  is  'Double 
Play'™ . . .  the  girdle  with  criss-cross  bands  that 
put  an  end  to  tummy  bulge. 

'Double  Play'  acts  the  way  your  tummy  muscles 
should  — but  don't.  It's  the  lightweight  wonder 
that  makes  you  just  adore  being  "taken  in"! 
It's  so  pretty  to  begin  with  — matched  to  lovely 


Laros  lingerie.  And  to  keep  you  looking  smooth 
and  pretty,  it  has  a  flattening  back  panel  and 
the  famous  Sta-Up-Top"  that  never  ever  rolls. 

Take  a  new  and  lovely  path  to  self  control  in 
vour  very  own  'Double  Play'  by  Warner's®! 


Shown:  #147  in  power  net  with  satin  elastic 
panels  (rayon-nylon-cotton-rubber).  Matching 
pantie  is  #148.  Each,  in  white,  black  or  beige 
$8.95.  Others,  from  briefest  brief  to  Long  Jill 
even  a  corselette,  from  $5.95.  In  Canada,  too 


'DOUBLE  PLAY' by  WARNER'S 

New!  Warner  Wash!  GivCI  professional  washing  care  to  girdles,  hias.  lingerie,  li  s  Warner's  gentle  formula  fold  water  joap.  $1.50  for  10  <M 


Che  Shoe  With  The  Magic  Sole -Its  Cushioned 

t 


o  bring  you  shoes  that  represent  America  s  biggest  dollar's  worth  today,  we  use  leather  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  materials  including  fiber  and  plastic  products,  textiles  and  metals— all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly 
isted  in  Brown  Shoe  Company's  Quality  Control  Laboratories  .  .  .  Air  Step  Division,  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Also  manufactured  in  Canada  by  Brown  Shoe  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Perth,  Ontario. 


THE 
MARCH  WIND 
DOTH  BLOW 

r'The  March  wind  doth  blow, 
And  we  shall  have  snow, 
And  what  will  poor  robin  do  then, 
Poor  thing?" 

Bj  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


With  my  slight  change,  the  old  child's  rhyme  comes  to  mind  when 
thinking  of  the  climate  of  national  and  world  affairs  as  a  new  national 
Administration  has  opened.  Presidenl  Kennedy  showed  during  the 
campaign  his  awareness  that  the  winds  of  March  had  begun  to  blow 
stormily  for  the  United  Stales.  We  now  know  that  the  outgoing  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  warned  three  years  ago  that 
we  were  overexpanding  in  our  Government  spending  of  dollars  abroad. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  money  spent  abroad  by  compulsory  levies 
Oil  the  American  taxpayer  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The 
new  Administration  will  have  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  whole  program. 

The  Match  wind  is  unlikely,  we  lliink.  In  blow  away  (he  present  not- 
too-serious  recession.  \\  e  >l"  nol  anticipate  an)  3uch  panic  .1-  occurred 
in  1  he  early  'Mil's.  Conditions  toda)  arc  wholl)  differerfl  from  those  that 
caused  the  bank  crash.  Today  the  laws  make  that  land  of  gambling  in  the 
stock  market  impossible.  People  are  cagier  than  they  were  in  the  late 
1920's.  Private  savings  are  high.  Labor,  management  and  Government 
are  all  equally  concerned  to  prevent  a  depression  and  far  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  how  to  do  so.  But  having  followed  in  my  youth  various 
Utopian  ideas  and  having  diseovered  iliem  all,  in  practice,  to  be  chi- 
meras, I  am  sure  we  are  never  going  to  see  a  paradise  on  earth.  In  pub- 
lic as  in  personal  life,  there  will  always  be  ups  and  downs. 

But  March  winds  are  bringing  with  them  those  we  have  had  always 
with  us:  the  prognosticators — the  "experts"  who  lately  have  been  pre- 
dicting a  variety  of  catastrophes. 

Experience  tells  one  in  be  char)  of  those  who  foretell  what  will  be 
happening  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now.  At  present  there  is  a 
great  revival  of  faith  in  the  theories  of  Thomas  Malthus,  w  ho  early  in 
the  last  century  brought  out  his  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as- 
serting, as  a  law,  that  population  treads  ever  on  the  limits  of  subsistence 
and  that  population  growth  menaces  man's  existence  on  this  planet. 
Well,  a  hundred  and  lif  t v  years  have  passed,  populations  have  grown 
as  Malthus  predicted,  but  all  over  the  world,  however  hungry  many 
people  may  be,  they  are  everywhere  better  fed  than  when  Malthus 
wrote.  Now.  however,  we  are  told  that  the  population  explosions  in 
Asia  and  UYiea  threaten  lo  prove  Malthus  right. 

This  K  riter  can  only  say  maybe  they  will  and  maybe  they  won't.  Cer- 
tainly the  population  of  the  world,  West  and  East,  has  grown  immensely 
in  the  last  300  years.  Eor  thousands  of  years  the  population  increase  was 
something  l^ss  than  .02  per  cent  a  year.  Then,  around  1650,  world 
population  increased  at  an  average  of  0.5  per  cent.  Then,  between  1930 
and  1940  the  increase  averaged  1  per  cent.  And  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  it  has  gone  up  at  the  rate  of  1.6  per  cent,  at  which  rate  world 
population  will  double  every  40  years.  So  U.N.  experts  estimate  a  world 
population  of  6.2  billion  by  the  year  2000.* 

Perhaps.  But  lately,  while  I  was  preparing  the  article  on  Lincoln 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  I  recalled  that  those 
who  wanted  to  buy  the  slaves  and  compensate  their  owners  were  coun- 
tered by  those  who  said  the  American  people,  numbering  only  some 
30.000,000  at  the  time,  could  not  bear  the  financial  burden  of  paying 
off  a  debt  representing  the  largest  single  property  interest  in  America  at 
the  time.  But  the  certain  population  growth  of  the  country  was  pre- 
sented as  a  reason  for  compensation,  and  the  experts  of  the  day  pre- 
dicted thai  by  I960  the  United  States  would  have  a  population  of  300,- 
000,000.  Now  1960  has  come  and  gone  (population  183,000,000)  and 
the  pundits  of  1860  were  only  117,000,000  off! 

Malthu-.  a  generation  before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  coun- 
try, was  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  population  problem  in 

♦Figures  from  This  Crowded  World,  by  Frederick  Osborn, 
Public  Affairs  pamphlet  No.  306. 


the  Near  and  Far  East  and  Africa,  but  was  worried  about  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  where  the  population  had  taken  an 
enormous  jump  with  the  industrial  revolution.  Today  Western  Europe 
alone  contains  more  than  300,000,000  people.  Its  own  land,  as  a  whole, 
is  inadequate  to  feed  the  people;  Europe  lacks  many  of  the  primary  re- 
sources essential  to  industry;  and  the  European  colonial  empires  that 
once  gave  their  owners  privileges  of  monopolistic  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  have  dissolved  or  are  dissolving.  Yet  the  European 
standard  of  living,  including  food  consumption,  has  never  been  so  high. 
<  (b\  iously  in  the  West  population  has  not  trod  upon  subsistence! 

During  the  recent  campaign  much  was  made  of  President  Kennedy's 
Catholicism  and  his  probable  unwillingness  to  use  the  U.S.  Government 
to  disseminate  birth-control  information  to  Eastern  governments.  I 
could  not  see  much  sense  in  the  tempest.  Birth-control  information 
and  the  means  of  implementing  it  are  no  secret.  The  knowledge  and 
means  are  obtainable  to  every  foreign  agency  represented  in  any  West- 
ern country.  But  in  any  case,  there  is  little  substantial  proof  that  artifi- 
cial birth  control  or  the  operation  of  religious  taboos  against  it  lias  de- 
cisively  contributed  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  populations.  Ireland, 
the  most  profoundly  Catholic  of  countries  and  one  of  the  poorest,  has 
one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  population  growth  in  Europe. 

It  is  also  questionable  whether  birth  prevention  by  whatever  means 
contributes  to  the  improvement  of  a  race.  It  certainly  does  not  assure 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  With  knowledge  of  how  to  control  birth,  the 
individuals,  groups  and  classes  who  presumably  have  the  best  heredities 
to  pass  on  often  have  the  smallest  families. 

Experts  and  humanitarians  are  alarmed  by  population  growth  in 
\-i  1  and  Africa  because,  they  say,  even  the  present  populations  are 
abominably  fed.  They  live  chiefly  on  cereals  and  root  vegetables.  They 
lack  vigor-producing  foods:  meats,  dairy  products,  eggs. 

Again  I  must  say  that  after  a  long  life  in  which  I  have  seen  "medical 
science"  change  its  views  innumerable  times,  I  am  highly  skeptical 
about  diets.  The  common  people  in  China,  Japan  and  India  are  largely 
wgetai  ians,  and  the  staple  food  all  through  Asia — fully  half  the  human 
race — is  rice.  To  a  steak,  potato  and  ice-cream  nation,  a  daily  diet  of  a 
handful  of  rice  and  boiled  or  raw  vegetables  and  a  little  fish  seems  aw- 
ful. But  the  Asians,  especially  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  extremely 
hardy  races,  and  very  long-lived  unless  destroyed  by  factors  quite  easily 
prevented  today. 

The  sanitary  measures  taken  in  modern  times  to  stamp  out  diseases 
carried  by  insects — malaria  being  one — have  greatly  decreased  the 
death  rate,  increased  the  incidence  of  births  over  deaths,  and  thereby 
promoted  the  "population  explosion."  But  we  do  not  yet  know  the  long- 
range  effect  on  population  growth  of  poisonous  sprays — or  even  the 
effect  on  insect  life. 

The  productiveness  of  our  agriculture  is  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  achieved  by  the  application  of  immense  amounts  of  manufac- 
tured fertilizers,  some  of  which  may  have,  in  the  long  run,  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  soil  and  probably  on  those  who  eat  its  products. 

We  are  seeing  on  all  sides  massive  interventions  with  Nature.  But 
Nature  is  still  much  stronger  than  man.  The  short-term  results  are  cer- 
tainly beneficent,  and  some  may  be  permanently  so.  But  others  may  not 
be,  and  no  one  can  safely  predict  the  results  in  a  generation  or  two. 

The  intelligent  mind  always  looks  ahead,  tries  to  foresee,  and  to  plan 
for  the  future.  But  nothing  is  certainly  predictable  in  Nature,  of  which 
man  is  a  part.  But  a  few  things  do  appear  to  be  predictable.  One  is  that 
the  "solution"  of  one  problem  invariably  brings  another  in  its  train. 
\nother  is  that  the  must  nncomputahle  tai  lor  on  earth  is  the  behavior 
of  man  himself.  END 


Your  dog  gets  the  love  lie  needs  .  .  .  but  does  lie  get 

tlie  meat  lie  loves?  Real  meat,  juicy  meat  in  cans?  Dry  foods  are 
nourishing  —  but  no  amount  of  water  can  bring  to  life  what  isn't  there. 
MEAT!  The  kind  that  comes  in  a  can  of  Ken-L-Ration.  (Steaks,  roasts, 
and  chops  of  government  inspected  horsemeat*.)  And  Ken- 
L-Ration  has  more  than  meat.  In  this  can  are  other  valuable 
nutrients  your  dog  is  known  to  need.  Isn't  he  worth  it? 


Packed  Under 
Continuous 
Inspection  of 

U.S. 

<  Dept.  of  Agr. 


lere 's  no  substitute  for  the  Lean  Red  Meat*  in  Ken-L-Ration 


I  dreamed  I  was  a  knockout 

in  my  maidenform i  bra 

Arabesque*.  ..new  Maidenform  bra.. .  has  bias-cut  center-of-attraction  for  superb 

separation  . . .  insert  of  elastic  for  comfort . . .  floral  circular  stitching  for  the  most  beautiful  contours 

White  in  A,  B,  C  cups,  just  2.50.  Also  pre-shaped  {light  foam  lining)  3.50. 
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More  good  news  about 

METRECAL 

-now  in  liquid  form,  ready  to  drink 

CNow  it  is  easier  and  more  convenient  to  control  your  weight  with  !Metrecal 
you  simply  open  the  can  and  pour  a  225-calorie  meal.  ^Metrecal  licfuid  was 
developed  to  meet  the  same  exacting  nutritional  standards  as  TAetrecal  powder. 


recal  was  introduced  in  powder  form  a  little 
■e  than  a  year  ago.  Its  aim:  to  provide  a  judi- 
Is  method  of  weight  control,  incorporating 
d  nutrition,  appetite  satisfaction,  and  con- 
ence.  Our  continuing  admonition:  consult 
r  physician  concerning  the  problems  of 
ht  control. 

ew  Metrecal  liquid,  ready  to  drink,  has  the 
e  nutritional  balance  as  famous  Metrecal 
der— the  proved  dietary  for  weight  control, 
irally,  it  is  every  bit  as  effective.  You'll  like 
convenience  that  lets  you  continue  your  re- 
ng  program  wherever  you  go.  You'll  welcome 
delicious  taste  and  smooth  texture, 
ost  important  of  all,  however,  you  know  that 
can  use  Metrecal  with  complete  assurance. 
Metrecal  is  supported  by  long-term  validation. 

What  is  Metrecal? 
recal  is  a  scientifically  balanced  food  that 
es  possible  accurate  control  of  caloric  intake 
le  providing  all  the  known  essential  nutrients 
lired  for  a  sound  reducing  program;  and 
recal  contains  no  drugs  or  appetite  depres- 
s.  . 

letrecal  has  the  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs 
;  he  individual  user.  For  rapid  weight  loss, 
recal  may  be  used  as  the  total  900-calorie 
y  diet.  Metrecal  is  a  most  useful  aid  in  the 
range  maintenance  of  desirable  weight,  as 
of  a  well-balanced  diet.  To  lose  weight  more 
tually,  or  to  maintain  a  desired  weight,  the 
•unt  of  Metrecal  used  may  be  increased,  it 
be  used  for  one  or  two  meals  a  day,  or  as  the 
1  diet  on  selected  clays. 

Why  Metrecal  is  distinctive 
winy  factors  set  Metrecal  apart.  These  include: 
rhe  concept— Now,  in  one  product,  the  mea- 
w:d  calories  of  Metrecal  provide  a  complete 
o  nidation  designed  expressly  for  weight  reduc- 
m.  Hence,  Metrecal  supplies  the  means  to 
Beve  effective  weight  loss  through  accurate 


control  of  caloric  intake  on  a  program  that  is 
nutritionally  sound,  appetite  satisfying,  and  con- 
venient to  prepare,  store  and  use. 

Clinical  validation  —  Before  Metrecal  was  intro- 
duced, its  effectiveness  was  proved  in  extensive, 
long-term  clinical  studies  conducted  under  strict 
medical  supervision.  Continuing  studies  are  pro- 
viding ever-increasing  evidence  of  the  value  and 
versatility  of  Metrecal. 

Quality  of  product— The  ingredients  of  Metrecal 
are  meticulously  chosen.  It  is  manufactured  to 
exacting  pharmaceutical  standards.  Metrecal 
powder,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  a  total  of 
395  separate  quality  control  tests. 

Range  of  choice— Metrecal  is  available  nation- 
ally in  both  powder  and  liquid  form,  in  a  selec- 
tion of  sizes  and  flavors  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
your  taste,  method  of  use.  and  purse. 

What  Metrecal  can  do 
Overweight  persons  lose  weight  through  the  use 
of  Metrecal  simply  because  they  take  in  fewer 
calories  than  are  required  to  maintain  weight. 
Most  important:  they  lose  weight  safely  without 
resorting  to  complicated  schedules  or  complex 
calorie  counting.  Users  of  Metrecal  are  remark- 


ably  free  from  hunger.  The  appetite  is  satisfied. 

Clinical  studies  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  physicians  have  shown  that,  at  the  900-calorie 
level,  the  use  of  Metrecal  resulted  in  highly  satis- 
fa<  tory  weight  loss. 

What  Metrecal  cannot  do 
Metrecal  is  not  a  miracle  cure  for  overweight. 
For  example,  it  cannot  provide  the  necessary  will 
power  for  weight  reduction  and  maintenance. 
However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  stay  on  such  a  diet 
with  Metrecal  since  little,  if  any,  hunger  occurs 
after  the  first  day  or  two. 

How  Metrecal  is  available 
Metrecal  is  available  nationally  both  as  a  liquid 
and  as  a  powder.  The  liquid  is  in  handy  eight- 
ounce  cans,  ready  to  drink.  Each  can  of  liquid 
provides  an  individual  225-calorie  meal. 

The  powder  is  in  impound  cans  and  economy- 
size  3i/2-pound  cans.  One-half  pound  of  powder, 
when  mixed  with  water,  provides  the  total  daily 
diet  in  the  900-calorie  program. 

Metrecal  comes  in  a  variety  of  delicious  flavors: 
chocolate,  vanilla,  butterscotch,  and  the  new 
orange. 

The  importance  of  the  physician 
in  problems  of  weight  control 

Individuals  who  are  grossly  overweight,  those 
intending  to  diet  for  a  long  period  of  time,  per- 
sons with  disease  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  or 
kidneys,  and  persons  with  other  medical  disturb- 
ances such  as  diabetes  or  liver  disease,  should 
always  have  their  physician's  approval  before 
undertaking  a  weight-reducing  program. 

Indeed,  it  is  wise  for  any  person  contemplating 
weight  reduction  to  consult  his  physician. 

Tm  l\l  Edward  Dalton  Co. 

I  £    J  A  DIVISION  OF 

I^J    MEAD  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY 

Quality  products  from  nutritional  researcli, 


Tune  in  each  Sunday  evening  for  "WINSTON  CHURCHILL: 
The  Valiant  Years,"  presented  by  Edward  Dalton  Co.,  on  ABC  television. 


MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


Should  You  Remarry  a  Man  You've  Divorced? 

By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.  D. 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Department  of  Psychology 


"He  Says  He  Still  Loves  Me, 
and  He  Wants  His  Son" 

"At  23.  I've  been  divorced  twice  and  made  a  mess  of  my 
life.  Right  after  high  school  I  ran  off  and  married  a  man 
who'd  just  graduated  from  college.  Within  a  month  I  was 
pregnant.  We  had  every  problem  in  the  book— no  money, 
in  law  friction,  sex  difficulties,  immaturity  (on  my  part  es- 
pecially). By  t he  time  I  was  18.  I  was  'in  love'  with  another 
man,  and  Lew  unwillingly  let  me  get  a  divorce. 

But  instead  of  marrving  Mark.  I  went  home  to  mother. 
She  took  care  of  my  son  w  hile  I  commuted  to  college, 
dating  madly  to  make  up  for  the  fun  I'd  missed.  At  20,  I 
met  Jim;  we  were  mutually  attracted  and  being  'modern'  and 
impetuous,  we  had  an  affair.  Within  two  months  I  thought 
I  was  pregnant,  so  we  rushed  ahead  with  a  wedding,  even 
though  our  love  was  fading.  When  I  found  I  wasn't  pregnant. 
Jim  accused  mi'  of  (rapping  him,  we  quarreled  and  he  left  me. 

"I  settled  down  and  got  my  degree,  meanwhile  carrying 
on  a  series  of  foolish  flirtations.  Now  I  am  a  teacher  in  this 
remote  community,  and  have  made  a  home  for  my  little  boy. 
Bui  I  have  no  social  life,  no  friends,  and  I'm  miserable. 

"My  immediate  problem  is  that  Lew  wants  us  to  be  mar- 
ried again.  Me  says  he  still  loves  me,  and  he  wants  his  son. 
I  want  a  home  and  a  normal  life,  but  I  prefer  a  job  to  house- 
work, and  I  don't  think  I  love  Lew.  If  I  marry  him  (my 
parents  think  I  should)  I  sincerely  want  to  make  a  go  of  it. 
Bui  can  I?" 

My  guess  is  that  Beverly's  present  unhappiness  will  impel 
her  to  accept  Lew  regardless  of  what  I  say.  But  before  she 
decides,  I  hope  she  will  consider  these  observations. 

According  to  statistics,  second  marriages  of  divorced 
persons  are  considerably  more  likely  to  end  in  divorce  than 
are  first  marriages.  The  risks  are  even  greater  when,  like 
Beverly,  a  divorced  person  contemplates  remarriage  to  a 
former  mate.  Certain  fundamental  questions  should  be 
honestly  considered  before  reaching  a  decision. 

Do  we  love  each  other  as  mature  adults?  Do  our  feelings  for 
eac  h  other  include  respect  and  concern,  pride  and  apprecia- 
tion? Beverly  should  ask  herself  if  Lew  has  the  personal 
qualities  she  wants  in  a  husband.  If  so,  time  and  associa- 
tion may  deepen  her  feeling  for  him. 

Will  ice  he  companionable?  \\  ithout  common  interests, 
there  can  be  no  real  companionship.  Have  both  Beverly  and 
Lew  developed  the  range  of  their  activities  and  tastes,  so 
thai  each  can  now  participate  in  the  other's  life? 

Have  tee  goals  we  can  share?  Their  son  wasn't  enough  to 
hold  the  first  marriage  together.  Do  thev  want  more  chil- 
dren'.'' fhe\  should  serious] \  discuss  theii  aims  and  whether 
they  can  co-operate  to  achieve  them. 

Can  we  be  compatible?  The  sex  problems  in  the  first  mar- 
riage may  have  arisen  because  of  Beverly's  pregnancy,  since 
early  pregnancy  is  usually  a  handicap  to  sexual  adjustment 
of  newly  married  couples.  How  did  Beverly's  second  mar- 
riage affect  her  attitude  toward  Lew?  If  he  has  little  appeal 
for  her,  she  may  again  find  herself  attracted  to  other  men. 

W  ill  we  hare  fewer  problems?  Before  making  a  second  at- 
tempt, this  couple  should  analyze  the  difficulties  that  dis- 
rupted their  first  marriage,  and  make  sure  that  thev  will  not 
only  have  fewer  problems  but  will  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  those  that  arise. 

Do  I  really  want  to  be  a  wife,  or  am  1  merely  seeking  escape? 
Only  Beverly  can  answer  this  question.  She  is  unhappy  in 
her  present  situation,  but  her  unhappiness  comes  mainly 
from  within.  If  she  remarries  Lew  only  to  escape  from  her 
present  situation,  she  will  change  her  environment  and 
circumstances,  but  she  will  not  solve  her  problems. 

The  Wife  Who  Is  "Run  Ragged" 

Recently  my  wife  and  I  renewed  our  casual  friendship 
with  a  young  matron,  the  mother  of  four  young  boys.  We 
have  often  noted  her  serenity  amid  the  pressures  of  her 
demanding  life,  but  on  this  occasion  I  was  distressed  to 
observe  her  nervousness  and  anxiety.  She  remarked  that  she'd 
been  "run  ragged"  during  a  ten-day  visit  from  relatives. 
Tn  an  aside  to  me.  -lie  explained  that  the  extra  work  was  no 
problem.  "It  was  ne\  er  having  a  break  that  wore  me  out," 
she  confided.  "I've  always  planned  my  work  so  that  I  had 
at  least  half  an  hour  a  day  (o  myself,  hven  before  the  boys 
started  to  school.  I  went  to  my  room  during  their  paps,  to 
rest  or  read  or  just  relax.  Maybe  I'm  selfish,  but  I  need  (hat 
break.  Without  it,  I  get  jittery  and  cross." 

Th  is  young  wife  has  instinctively  observed  two  important 


principles:  she  has  budgeted  her  time,  and  in  doing  so  pro- 
vided for  her  own  needs,  including  intervals  of  privacy. 
Many  overburdened  young  mothers  would  do  themselves 
and  their  families  a  service  by  following  her  "selfish"  ex- 
ample. Many  wives  operate  with  no  real  plan  at  all,  simply 
plunging  ahead  with  tasks  as  they  arise.  Others  devise 
schedules  impossible  to  fulfill,  because  they  demand  the 
wife's  constant  activity. 

Excerpts  from  a  recent  letter  typify  the  dilemma  and  the 
mistakes:  "My  hands  are  full  every  minute  of  the  dav  with 
children  2Y2  and  16  months.  I  never  have  a  minute  to  my- 
self, and  w  hen  I  do  get  to  bed  I'm  exhausted."  .  . .  "Mv  hus- 
band is  obliging,  but  I  envy  him,  seeing  adults  and  with 
time  (o  himself  on  the  bus  and  at  lunch,  and  no  demands 
when  he  gets  home  at  night."  .  .  .  "Still  I  never  get  done. 
Maybe  I'm  lazy  or  inefficient  or  just  plain  maladjusted.  But 
I  don't  know  how  to  change,  and  I  do  want  a  happv  home 
for  my  family  and  for  myself  too." 

In  contras(,  anodier  young  wife  with  children  V/i,  2lA, 
\lA  sent  me  her  "time  budget,"  the  best  I've  ever  seen. 

In  examining  this  schedule,  note  that  it  embraces  several 
important  principles:  1.  She  has  provided  for  time  alone 
with  her  husband.  2.  She  has  provided  time  for  herself. 
3.  She  has  maintained  contact  with  the  outside  world.  4. 
She  has  enlisted  her  husband's  help.  5.  She  has  planned 
blocks  of  time  for  occasional  or  special  duties. 

6:30.  Alarm  goes  off.  15  minutes  to  dress,  comb  hair,  put 
on  lipstick. 

6:45.  Prepare  breakfast  and  ea(  with  husband. 

7:15.  Get  children  dressed,  give  them  breakfast. 

7:45.  Wash  dishes,  sweep  kitchen,  put  laundry  in  washer. 

8:15.  Tidy  house  straight  through,  beginning  with  living 
room.  (Kmpty  ash  trays,  plump  pillows,  discard  newspapers, 
collect  toys,  and  so  on.) 

8:45.  Dust,  vacuum,  and  other  routine  cleaning  as  needed. 

9:30.  Juice  and  crackers  with  children.  Play  games  or 
sing  with  them,  put  them  at  play  in  yard  or  basement. 

10:15.  Start  day's  special  chores  (ironing,  baking,  extra 
cleaning). 

1  1 :00.  Ten-minute  break  for  coffee  and  a  telephone  call 
or  over-the-fence  visit  with  friend. 

11:30.  Prepare  lunch,  bring  children  in,  wash  them. 
12:00.  Lunch. 

12:30.  Baby  in  crib,  story  time  with  other  children. 
1 :00.  Children  down  for  naps.  Half  an  hour  for  me  to 
rest  or  read. 

2:00.  Oldest  child  in  kitchen  with  me  while  I  make  pre- 
liminary dinner  preparations. 

2:30.  Other  children  up.  all  outdoors  or  to  basement  to 
play  while  I  resume  special  chores. 

4:00.  Shower,  change  clothes,  telephone  friends. 

4:30.  Get  dinner  going. 

5:00.  Set  table,  wash  lunch  dishes. 

5:30.  Wash  children,  prepare  their  supper. 

5:45.  Husband  home,  takes  over  children  while  I  get 
dinner  on  table. 

6:00.  Dinner. 

6:30.  Husband  plays  with  children  while  I  wasdi  dishes 
and  tidy  kitchen. 

7:00.  Husband  and  I  play  with  children,  then  I  give  them 
their  baths,  put  two  youngest  to  bed. 

7:45.  Story  for  oldest  boy. 

8:00.  Tuck  son  in  bed.  Husband  and  I  free  to  read,  write 
letters,  watch  television  or  talk.  (Once  or  twice  a  week 
friends  come  in:  at  least  once  we  have  a  sitter  and  go  out. 
Occasionally  one  of  us  goes  out  while  the  other  babv-sits.) 

9:30.  Leisurely  preparation  for  bed,  talk  over  the  day. 

10:15.  Lights  out. 

Naturally,  this  schedule  is  often  disrupted,  but  in  general 
the  household  runs  more  smoothly  and  the  wife's  duties 
seem  lighter  because  she  has  a  realistic  plan.  Her  routine  was 
tailored  to  her  circumstances,  and  probably  won't  suit  yours. 

But  you  can  adapt  the  principles  to  your  own  situation. 
Begin  by  listing  your  essential  tasks  and  the  time  they 
normally  consume;  list  separately  your  desirable  but  non- 
essential duties,  and  finally  list  activities  that  must  be  con- 
sidered extravagances  if  your  time  budget  is  limited  (such  as 
polishing  silver  you  rarely  use). 

Then  make  out  a  tentative  schedule  that  provides  for  the 
first  list,  but  eliminates  as  many  items  as  necessary  from  the 
others  to  give  yourself  leisure  and  flexibility.  Use  it  as  a 
guide,  but  if  you  have  to  drive  yourself  to  maintain  it. 
modify  and  eliminate.  A  schedule  is  a  device  for  your  con- 
venience, not  a  weapon  to  spur  you  to  greater  efforts. 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

II  tint  is  the  most  important  element 
in  companionship? 

1  lie  ability  of  a  couple  to  talk  things 
(imt  and  to  confide  in  each  other. 


ASK  YOURSELF: 

Am  I  a  Constructive  Wife? 

The  helpful  wife  must  he  practical 
as  well  as  loving.  Through  her  affec- 
tion, appreciation  and  achioement, 
she  fulfills  the  needs  of  her  hushand 
and  inspires  in  turn  his  consideration, 
loyalty  and  devotion.  She  does  this 
da)  by  day  in  many  little  ways  of 
which  the  following  are  concrete  ex- 
amples. Cheek  those  that  you  feel 
apply  to  you  and  your  marriage. 


Do  Y 
1. 


'). 

10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 
11. 


Protect  your  h  usband's  health? 
Listen  to  his  worries  and  prob- 
lems? 

Plan  meals  around  his  tastes? 
»-<•  that  he  gets  enough  sleep? 
Try  to  be  tidy  when   he  gets 
home? 

Appreciate  and  often  follow  his 
suggestions? 

Praise  his  good  qualities,  over- 
look his  faults? 

Strive  for  good  in-law  relation- 
ships? 

Encourage  the  shurini'.of  confi- 
tlences? 

Welcome  his  friends  to  your 
home? 

Plan  social  activities  he  will  en- 
joy? 

Accept  some  responsibility  in 
saving  money? 

Show  real  interest  in  his  job? 
Let  him  hnOW  that  you  love  him? 


Kew  w  ives  answ  er  "\  cs"  to  all  ques- 
tions. But  in  happy  marriages,  most 
wives  sa\  "Yes"  to  10  or  11  items.  If 
yOUT  score  is  under  10.  your  "No" 
answers  should  he  a  challenge,  since 
they  maj  suggest  steps  you  can  lake 
lo  improve  your  relationship. 


^1 


New  medicated  beauty  care  gives  you  a 

omplete  Complexion 

Clean-up! 

It's  3  ways  better  for  your  skin! 


1 Cleans  up  dirt. 
Cleans  like  soap,  but  it's  better  because  it  doesn't 
dry  skin.  Put  Noxzema  on.  wash  it  off  with  a  wet  face- 
cloth. It's  greaseless.  washes  off  with  water.  Leaves 
your  skin  "soap-clean,"  but  not  dried  out  or  drawn. 


O  Cleans  up  dry  skin. 

^  Softens  like  cream,  but  it's  never  "butter-y"  or 
greasy.  Doesn't  clog  pores.  Helps  skin  stay  moist, 
helps  to  fight  dry  skin  as  only  a  moisturizer  does 
.  .  .  leaves  skin  "cream-soft,"  but  so  fresh  and  clean. 


3 Cleans  up  blemishes.* 
Helps  clear  skin  because  it's  medicated.  Five  me- 
dicinal ingredients  help  heal  surface  blemishes  fast. 
Regular  beauty  care  with  Noxzema  helps  "wake-up" 
a  dull,  lifeless  complexion  to  new  glowing  vitality. 

Makes  your  skin  look  lovely 

—even  without  make-up! 

Imagine  you  with  a  skin  so  fresh  and  clear  and 
radiant!  Regular  Noxzema  beauty  care  gives  you 
a  complete  complexion  clean-up  every  day. 

Use  Noxzema  for  cleansing,  a 
make-up  base,  a  night  cream.  See 
a  beautiful  difference  in  days.  Get 
Noxzema  Skin  Cream  today. 

MEDICATED  •  GREASELESS 


30 


LADIKS'  IIOMK  JOl 


WHEN  YOUR  EYES 
ARE  BOTHERED  BY 

A  COLD 


COMFORT 
YOUR  EYES  WITH 


When  a  head  cold  makes  your  eyes 
feel  hot  and  uncomfortable,  cool 
and  soothe  them  with  gentle 
Murine.  Murine's  exclusive  formula 
of  7  ingredients  cleanses,  comforts 
and  refreshes  your  eyes.  Rests  tired 
eyes  and  so  relaxes  tension.  See 
how  much  better  your  eyes  feel 
when  you  use  Murine  every  day. 

Tkl  Hv7tMC:J*t..Cllttm.O  S.A.®T,aJim<,rk,It,i>.  U.S.I'ot  Of. 


There's  a  man  in  the  house 


By  HARLAN  MILLER 

A  sportsman  in  our  town  confides  he  looks  around  first 
al  a  part)  to  see  if  there's  a  girl  present  he'd  like  to  take 
for  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight,  or  a  Picasso-Proust  skir- 
mish in  a  parked  car.  If  there  are  three,  the  party's  a 
memorable  success. 

I'd  wager  $100  President  Kennedy  will  be  a  wonderful 
lather  to  that  new  baby.  But  I  doubt  that  the  White 
House  photographers  will  ever  catch  a  picture  ol  him 
diapering  the  infant. 

"i  lur  little  croud  ofthirt)  ish  gii  Is  h;is  its  faults  "  muses 
Belts  Comfort,  tossing  a  Florida  post  card  in  the  waste- 
basket,  "but  none  of  US  is  a  compulsive  nonstop  talker 
like  the  older  gals." 

I  In  i  town  -  most  i  pies  I  ing  w  ile  knows  more  about  her 
husband's  overseas  battles  than  he  does.  He  has  thirty- 
five  or  fort)  books  about  the  war,  and  she's  plowed 
through  more  of  'em  than  he  has. 

Since  the  years  when  I  used  to  visit  our  son  at  Exeter, 
my  favorite  sandwich  remains  a  "Peanut  Between" — 
warm  buttered  crisp  toast  with  peanut  butter  and 
jam.  (It  barely  squeezes  into  my  diet.) 

Our  sentimental  clubman  whose  wife  gave  him  per- 
mission  to  send  a  Valentine  Day  token  to  his  college 
flame  has  now  learned  unmistakably  that  she  didn't 
mean  that  he  could  take  her  to  lunch  at  the  new  subur- 
ban "Key  Club." 

Imagine  my  gleeful  triumph  recently  when  I  shot  seven 
straight  baskets  from  the  twenty-two-foot  mark  in  our 
back  yard!  I  never  did  that  well  at  school  from  the 
fifteen-foot  free-throw  line.  (My  Dream  Girl  wasn't 
as  impressed  as  I  expected.) 

I  wish  the  actors,  and  Hollywood,  and  theater  man- 
agers with  sound  problems,  would  sympathize  with  the 
agon)  of  customers  w  ho  can't  ipiite  catch  the  dialogue. 
\lu-l  lhe\  mumble  their  words  up  the  heroine's  sleeve, 
with  their  backs  to  the  audience? 

"My  wife  Betty  is  a  better  executive  than  you'd  sus- 
pect.'" meditates  Peter  Comfort,  ostentatiously  remov- 
ing a  cobweb  above  the  TV  set.  "How  else  can  she  de- 
cide which  to  bu)  out  of  fourteen  kinds  ol  bacon  at  I  he 
supermarket,  and  eleven  kinds  of  hot  dogs?" 


Another  thing  I  learned  from  our  expedition  to  re- 
stored Williamsburg  is  that  you  could  live  in  reasonable 
comfort  200  years  ago  if  you  had  the  money  and  did 
not  have  a  preview  of  the  luxurious  1960's. 

Nonstop  phone  talkers  are  vexed  with  phone  exchanges 
which  give  'em  a  buzz  at  five  minutes  and  a  cutoff  at 
six,  especially  on  party  lines.  Who  needs  more  time? 
Now,  if  we  could  induce  the  phone  nabobs  to  give  us  a 
buzz  on  a  long-distance  call  after  2'i  minutes? 

One  lovely  thing  about  the  dream  girl  of  your  school 
da)  -  w  ho  moved  away  to  Florida  or  the  Riviera  or  Cali- 
fornia: she  remains  forever  young  and  flawless.  (To 
look  her  up  is  dangerous.) 

Instead  of  teaching  every  tenth-grade  pupil  how  to  be 
an  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  (asks  our  lunch- 
table  moderator),  why  don't  we  teach  'em  a  course  in 
household  and  auto  repairs  and  maintenance?  It  might 
save  'em  .$1000  a  year. 

One  of  the  Hamburger  Heavens  off  the  state  campus 
has  been  transformed  into  a  Pizza  Palace  patio,  with 
real  tree  trunks  indoors,  and  imitation  leaves.  (These 
brave-new-world  collegians  and  coeds  seem  as  moon- 
struck as  we  were.) 

My  bright-eyed  Dream  Girl  treasures  the  day  our  great 
state's  governor  had  the  new  baby  brought  downstairs 
to  show  us  before  dinner.  I  wonder  if  Jack  Kennedy  will 
ever  show  off  Junior  to  the  ambassadors  over  their 
White  House  sherry. 

.  .  .  When  my  talented  son-in-law  plays  my  favorite  tune 

on  his  guitar  over  2000  miles  of  phone  wire, 
...  Or  my  daughter-in-law  defies  sharks  and  rumors  of 

sharks  for  a  salty  swim, 
.  .  .  And  our  youngest  suddenly  announces  he'd  rather  not 

hare  a  car  at  the  campus, 
.  .  .  Or  our  redhead's  two  tiny  daughters  both  jlaunt 

lengthy  pony  tails  at  two  and  four, 
.  .  .  And  our  flier  son  nips  his  favorites  from  my  bookcases, 
.  .  .  Or  ice  plan  to  mobilize  their  three  sons  in  one  valiant 

and  hectic  rendezvous, 
.  .  .  And  my  Dream  Girl  lends  me  a  few  bucks  when  I'm 

improvident. 

Then  I  concede  inwardly  this  marriage  isn't  a  hud 
Substitute  for  writing  the  Great   tmcrican  Novel. 


New! 
from  Wesson... 


Chicken  a  l'Orange 


CHICKEN  A  L'ORANGE  .  . . 
made  with  poly-unsaiurated  Wesson, 
the  purr  vegetable  oil 

Mix  1  2  teasp.  ginger.  \  teasp. 
salt,  dash  pepper  with  1  ■>  cup  finely 
crushed  corn  flakes:  use  to  coat 
pieces  of  2x/i  lb-  fryer.  Brown  in 

1  inch  hot  Wesson  (350°).  Remove 
chicken,  keep  hot.  Drain  oil' all  but 

2  tablesp.  drippings.  Stir  in  2  teasp. 
cornstarch,  1  cup  orange  juice. 
1  tablesp.  grated  orange  peel.  Stir, 
cook  until  thick.  Pour  over  chicken, 
sprinkle  with  additional  grated 
orange  peel  and  chopped  parsley. 
I  servings,  about  460  calories  each. 

Fret  rook  book,  "101  Glorious  \\a\s 
to  Cook  Chicken."  Write  The 
Wesson  People,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


You  can  give  chicken  elegant  new  flavor  tonight.  And  you  cut  down  on  saturated 
fat  in  your  skillet  every  time  you  use  Wesson  instead  of  solid  shortening.  You  see, 
such  shortening  is  hydrogenated  which  makes  it  a  solid  fat.  But  Wesson  is  never 
hydrogenated  and  so  it  is  poly-unsaturated  as  only  pure  vegetable  oil  can  be.  So  clear, 
so  fresh,  so  pretty  as  it  pours.  Wesson  brightens  all  food  flavors — never  ever  adds 
taste  of  its  own  as  some  oils  do.  How  nice  that  Wesson  costs  so  little,  too. 

When  your  physician  recommends  modifying  your  diet  and  specifies  pure  vegetable 
oil  to  replace  solid  fats,  ]\  esson  is  unexcelled  among  all  leading  brands. 


EW  UPTON 
TOMATO 
SOUP  MIX 


f 

m 


or 


THE  LOST  ART  OF  TOMATO 
OUP  MAKING  REDISCOVERED! 


Wonder  of  Mixes!  That's  tomatoes, 
ery,  parsley,  onions,  spices — ready  to 
wer  into  a  soup,  the  new  mix  way! 


Add  a  dash  of  tomato?  Now  you  can... 
i  nevy  mix  way.  "Pep  up"  stews,  casse- 
es.  Makes  ordinary  gravy  Sunday  best. 


1.  Honest-to-garden  tomato  red!  Fresh 
"warm  off  the  vine"  sweetness. ..like  folks 
born  since  1900  probably  never  tasted! 


4.  Tomato  Dumplings.  Recipes  on  pack- 
age for  different  dishes  you  could  never 
make  before  Lipton  Tomato  Soup  Mix! 


cCinton 


TOMATO 


SOUP 


7.  Cook  Lipton  Tomato  Soup  with  milk  or 
water.  But  the  flavor  is  so  unique  you 
ought  to  taste  it  once  with  just  water! 


2.  Spare  the  vitamins!  Lipton  doesn't  cook 
the  life  out  of  them.  Simmers  tomatoes  at 
gentle,  90°  heat.  Result:  more  vitamin  C. 


5.  Puree  Mongole.  Stir  1  package  Lipton 
Green  Pea  Soup  Mix  and  1  package  Lipton 
Tomato  in  5  cups  water.  Simmer  3  min. 


SOUP'S  ON  US!  YOU  RETURN 
BOXTOP,  WE  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY 

In  that  first  box  are  two  packets  so  you 
can  try  real,  honest- to -garden  tomato 
soup  and  something  unusual  like  Tomato 
Dumplings  made  the  new  mix  way. 

n  — n 

I 


Just  send  boxtop  from  Lipton  Tomato 
Soup  Mix  to  Lipton,  Box  5640,  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  and  Lipton  will  refund  the  price 
you  paid. 

NAME  ,  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE 


Offer  good  only  in  U.S.  and  Poss.  Void  in  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  Municipality  where  prohibited,  taxed,  or  otherwise 
restricted.  Limit  1  refund  per  family.  Expires  April  15,  1961. 
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SO 

comfortable 


YOUR  FOOTPRINT  IN  LEATHER 


fOR  NAME  OF  VOUR  NEAREST  MATRIX  RETAIL  BR 
WRITE  TO  MATRIX   DIVISION.  DEPT.  SO 
JOHNSON,  STEPHENS  A  SHINKUE,  ST.  LOUIS 
CREATOR  OF  MATRIX,  BOULEVARDS, 
RHYTHM  STEP,  LULLABIES 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS 
WITH  MOTHERS 

"Parents  of  most  of  the  seri- 
ous delinquents  arc  them- 
selves caught  up  in  the  same 
emotional  and  social  disturb- 
ances as  their  children  and 
cant  help  them  without  re- 
ceiving help  themselves.''' 


i{>  m;\.i  wiin  spock.  M.i). 


Some  wrongdoers  need  only  a 
talking  to,  some  are  seriously 
disturbed.  Anyone  dealing 
with  them  must  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  not  pin 
police  records  on  children 
who  aren't  true  delinquents. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  DELINQUENCY 


\\  ben  a  youth  has  been  eaught — by  a  neighbor,  for 
instance — in  some  illegal  act,  there  are  several  possi- 
bilities. If  the  neighbor  noiifies  only  the  parents,  they 
will  handle  the  matter.  II  the  police  are  called,  they 
ina\  li  t  ihcli(i\  nil  with  a  reprimand.  Or  he  may  be  held 
temporarily  in  a  detention  home  or  prison  until  there  s 
a  hearing  in  court.  The  judge  may  dismiss  the  case;  or 
he  may  put  the  youth  on  probation  or  refer  him  for 
treatmenl  to  a  child-guidance  clinic  or  other  social 
agency;  he  may  place  him  in  a  foster  home  if  the  family 
situation  is  too  upsetting,  or  he  may  send  him  to  a 
"training"  school. 

Just  how  the  boy  or  girl  is  handled  at  any  of  these 
stages  ma\  have  consequences  for  good  or  evil.  The 
adolescent  is  groping  for  an  adult  identity.  He  is  being 
pushed  and  tugged  by  conflicting  impulses.  A  boy's 
rivalry  with  his  father  (like  a  girl's  with  her  mother) 
urges  him  to  rebel  against  all  authority  as  arbitrary 
and  unfair.  At  the  same  time  he  yearns — in  a  part  of 
his  mind  —  to  be  accepted  as  a  mature  member  of  the 
community.  It  may  be  easy  at  a  certain  phase  to  flick 
him  in  the  direction  of  constructiveness  or  of  de- 
Mroetiveness.  The  manner  in  which  he  is  treated  by 
parents,  police,  court  people  and  others  may  harden  or 
soften  his  heart. 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber thai  there  are  many  differenl  kinds  and  degrees 
of  delinquency.  Interviews  w  ■  1 1 1  ordinary  male  citizens 
reveal  that  nine  out  often  of  them  committed  at  least 
one  illegal  act  during  adolescence.  Of  course  a  majority 


of  such  individuals  have  no  seriously  antisocial  tend 
encies. 

When  parents  discover,  through  neighbors  or  I  In 
school  or  the  police,  that  a  child  of  theirs  is  accused  i>J 
an  offense  (even  if  it's  only  stealing  trading  cards  from 
another  child's  locker)  there  are  several  principles  to 
guide  them.  They  will  want  lo  hear  his  story  and  show 
thai  they  trust  his  honesty  if  it  is  convincing.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  must  persist  in  getting  the  whole 
truth.  They  should  not  hold  back  in  asking  pertinent 
questions  or  let  him  pull  wool  over  their  eyes.  For  it. 
he  is  guilty  but  senses  that  they  are  afraid  to  find  out1 
about  it  or  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  concealing  it  of 
condone  it,  he  is  receiving  a  silent  kind  of  permission 
which  corrupts  his  own  conscience  and  makes  another' 
offense  easier.  The  parents  should  insist  on  prompt 
apology,  and  restitution  or  compensation.  This  is  not 
to  humiliate  the  child  (unnecessary  humiliation  is  no 
wise),  but  to  have  justice  done.  While  the  parents  ar£ 
making  it  crystal-clear  that  they  disapprove  the  arl 
and  forbid  repetition,  they  should  not,  in  their  indignf 
tion,  act  as  if  they  were  totally  rejecting  him  as  the 
child.  Il  is  l  ight  lo  assume  that  there  is  good  in  ev 
individual,  and  it  is  lo  the  good  in  him  that  the  pare 
are  speaking.  What  gets  a  wrongdoer  back  on  the  p 
of  virtue  is  his  need  for  the  continuing  love  of  th 
closest  to  him.  If  he  thinks  this  bond  has  been  losl  I" 
ever,  his  antisocial  tendencies  are  free  lo  take  over 

The  next  step  is  for  the  parents  to  try  to  undersla 
the  meaning  of  the  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 
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PROVE  IT  YOUR  NEXT  WASH! 


TODAY'S 


C  LOR OX 


gets  out  dirt  that  suds  leave  in! 


r almost  every  wash  there's  a 
:iJ  of  dirt  neither  detergent  nor 
t  duty  dry  bleach  gets  out... 


To  remove  such  gray-causingdirt, 
you  need  the  special  cleaning 
power  of  CLOROX  bleach! 


Suds,  plus  Clorox,  give  you  the 
cleanest  washes  you  can  get... 
every  time! 
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LADIES'  HOME  ]( 


His  teeth  and  gums  need  biscuits 
that  are  Ken-L Treats  hard! 

Nearly  everything  your  dog  eats  at  mealtime  is 
soft!  So  between  meals,  let  him  gnaw.  His  teeth  and 
gums  need  a  hard  biscuit  to  munch  and  scrunch 
and  chew  on.  No  crumbly  biscuit  will  do.  It's  the 
grinding-on  that's  good  for  him!  This  is  why  the 
makers  of  Ken-L-Ration  (who  love  dogs  as 

much  as  you  do)  make  / 

and  make  them    ^/v  hard.  Shouldn't  you 

your  dog? 


Ken-L* 
teats 


6l/a>  'vPavors 


Protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  6 
flavors  he  loves - 
bone,  meat,  egg, 
milk,  fish,  cheese. 
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offense.  If  it  obviously  signifies  only  a  tem- 
porary lapse  of  good  judgment  under  exten- 
uating circumstances,  in  a  child  whose  charac- 
ter is  sound,  there  is  no  need  to  look  further. 
But  if  there  are  further  offenses  or  it  there  are 
other  evidences  that  the  child  is  troubled  or 
resentful  or  lacking  in  conscientiousness,  out- 
side help  should  be  sought  through  the  school, 
a  family  agency  or  a  child-guidance  clinic. 

Of  those  youths  who  are  apprehended  it  is 
estimated  that  the  police  deal  with  75  per  cent 
themselves,  without  booking  them  or  bringing 
them  to  court.  So  it's  important  that  the  police 
have  knowledge  about  the  factors  which  make 
children  behave  in  different  ways,  and  that 
they  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
need  only  a  talking  to  and  those  who  are  more 
seriously  disturbed,  so  that  they  will  not  pin 
police  and  court  records  on  children  who  show 
no  truly  delinquent  tendencies.  It  is  even  more 
important  that  they  know  how  to  exert  a  posi- 
tive influence  on  young  people.  I  remember  a 
boy  who  came  from  a  troubled  family  and  who 
had  been  caught  in  one  minor  offense.  Yet  he 
was  a  fairly  well-intentioned  person  who  re- 
sponded to  trust.  The  neighborhood  police- 
man became  permanently  suspicious  of  him, 
on  the  basis  of  the  one  episode.  Every  time 
there  was  mischief  or  theft  in  the  neighbor- 
hood he  came  to  this  boy's  home,  made  accu- 
sations, and  tried  to  bully  a  confession  out  of 
him.  This  is  not  good  for  any  kind  of  boy. 

The  effective  policeman  is  clear  and  firm 
about  what  is  right.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
liked  because  he  believes  there  is  some  good 
stuff  in  every  young  person,  and  appeals  to  it. 
The  kids  on  the  block  develop  respect  for  the 
law  through  their  respect  for  him.  A  good 
policeman  is  worth  several  times  his  salary  to 
the  community — in  decreasing  the  financial 
and  emotional  costs  of  today's  delinquency 
and  tomorrow's  crime. 

For  those  youths  who  must  be  held  while 
awaiting  court  action  there  should  be  a  deten- 
tion home  which  provides  constructive  activi- 
ties, and  is  staffed  with  people  who  are  under- 
standing and  capable.  Yet  in  many  places  in 
America,  children — to  the  number  of  50,000  a 
year — are  held  in  ordinary  adult  prisons,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  place  for  them. 

Juvenile  courts  have  been  established  by  law 
on  the  sound  principle  that  children  up  through 
the  age  of  seventeen  should  not  be  considered 
free  agents  who  are  fully  responsible  for  their 
acts.  They  are  still  susceptible  of  being  shaped 
for  better  or  worse.  They  should  not  be  pub- 
licly branded  with  police  and  court  records. 
They  should  not  associate  with  older  crimi- 
nals. The  aim  of  the  court  is  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  delinquency,  and  the  remedy.  The 
judge  should  be  trained  in  child  psychology. 
He  should  have  probation  officers  who  are 
trained  social  workers  to  make  careful  investi- 
gations before  the  hearing  and  to  supervise  the 
carrying  out  of  decisions.  There  should  be  a 
psychologist  and  a  child  psychiatrist  on  the 
court  staff.  In  actuality  there  are  few  courts 
which  have  all  these  advantages. 

The  treatment  facilities  in  the  community 
that  are  available  to  the  judge  are  never  as 
ample  as  he  could  use.  Child-guidance  clinics 
and  private  psychiatric  care  are  in  particularly 
short  supply. 

It's  necessary,  I  think,  when  mentioning 
psychiatric  treatment  for  juvenile  delinquents 
(and  adult  criminals),  to  make  it  clear  how 
difficult  this  is  to  carry  out  successfully.  I  say 
this  because  people  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  imagine  that  psychotherapy 
is  a  quick,  magic  sort  of  process.  In  reality, 
even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  it  is  apt  to 
require  appointments  at  least  once  a  week  for 
at  least  a  year  or  two.  Yet  the  delinquent  is 
usually  in  resentful  rebellion  against  parents 
and  the  adult  world  in  general.  He  is  not  at  all 
inclined  to  see  his  own  provocation.  He  rarely 
asks  for  psychiatric  help,  and  when  it's  sug- 
gested to  him  he's  apt  to  spurn  it  as  just  an- 
other adult  trick  to  shift  the  blame  to  him. 

The  prospect  is  most  favorable  when  the 
child  is  basically  a  fairly  decent,  conscientious 
person  who  has  got  into  trouble  through 
adolescent  angriness  with  parents,  or  mixed-up 
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FOR  SCRAPS 

AS  WELL  AS  BURN! 

%#  I  m  %m  %0  mm  1*11  I^H 

BOOSTS  NATURE] 
HEALING  POWl 

Stops  pain  fast,  speeds  healinl 
no  plain  antiseptic  can! 


£1 


1.  Nature  sends  healing  serum  drop 
wound  surface.  But  tension  often 
droplets  apart;  germs  may  get  thrc 
cause  infection,  slow  healing. 

2.  But,  Unguentine  instantly  spreat 
ture's  serum,  creates  a  protective  b 
to  lock  out  germs  and  heal  fastei 

1L  nature  alone. 


Q  UNGUENTINE  t 


CORNS 

REMOVED  BY 

Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses,  i 
easy,  and  econo 
Just  rub  on.  Jas 
and  60  (f.  Buy  j 
at  your  druggis 


MOSC 


High  School  at  Home 


No  classes. ..interesting  spare-time  home  -| 
standard  texts;  credit  for  previous  schooling;  di 
awarded.  Equivalent  to  resident  school  work.  It 
completed  8th  grade  and  are  over  17,  write  fi 
catalog  and  Sample  Assignment  in  English  R| 
Accredited  Member,  National  Home  Study  Cow 
Wayne  School  of  la  Salle  Extension  Univerti  A 
A  Correspondence  1  nstitution 
4J9  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  346  W   Chicago  It 


(     NOW !  DENTISTS  HELP 
/  OVERCOME  THE  SHOCK 
V    OF  NEW  TALSE  TEETH - 

with  FASTEET+I 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  ifl 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powdi  » 
helps  hold  teeth  In  place  helps  keep  ™ 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  whern 
talk  makes  you  feel  mure  secure.  FASTI' 
cushions  tender  gums  so  you  can  bite  bm 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  codH 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  * 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  FASTEE'  ■ 
alkaline  (non-acid).  Checks  "plate  tm 
(denture  breath ) .  At  drug  counters  everyw  * 
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01961    BY  SIMMONS  CO..  MDSE    MART.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  Temptation  of  Beautyrest  Another  story  about  the  kind  of  comfort  that's 

kind  to  your  back.  For  shame !  But  you  will  not  judge  him  too  harshly.  Not  if  you  know  Beautyrest  and  its  creature  comfort. 
Of  course,  this  mattress  was  designed  for  the  human  body.  It  soothes  and  supports  like  no  other  mattress  in  the  world.  But 
haven't  you  known  dogs  that  are  almost  human?  This  is  the  only  problem  you'll  have  with  Beautyrest.  Down,  boy! 


Single-bed  comfort  in  a  double  bed!  Because  each  spring  is  separate,  the  heaviest  husband  cannot  disturb  his  wife's 
rest  when  he  turns  in  his  sleep.  The  best  costs  the  least!  All  tests  by  the  United  States  Testing  Co.  prove  Beautyrest  lasts 
3  times  longer  than  ordinary  mattresses.  So  Beautyrest,  firm  or  extra  firm,  at  179.50  is  the  least  expensive  to  own. 
Choice  of  Quilted,  Tufted.  Supersize  and  crib-size.         ^£^|J^ £ y l^CS  t  SllTlIXlOlTlS  49 
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LADIES1  HOM 


if  you  wear  all  tlrese  Irais... 
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unconscious  attitudes.  In  this  case  he  senses 
the  need  for  help,  unconsciously,  and  he  has 
the  capacity  to  develop  trust  in  a  therapist 
after  he  has  found  him  genuinely  understand- 
ing. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  psychopath 
who  has  never  been  loved,  never  had  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  is  a  poor  prospect. 

There  are  two  legal  proposals  that  have  fre- 
quently been  suggested  when  communities 
become  disturbed  about  delinquency:  curfews 
for  young  people;  and  laws  to  make  the  par- 
ents financially  liable  for  their  children's  dep- 
redations. Wide  experience  has  shown  that 
these  are  ineffective  in  themselves. 

A  curfew  law  usually  proves  to  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  families  who  don't  need  it.  To  those 
adolescents  who  are  definitely  antisocial  and 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  it  is  a  joke. 

Parents  who  are  responsible  people  are  usu- 
ally quick  to  pay  financial  compensation  for 
their  children's  delinquent  acts.  Parents  inca- 
pable of  exerting  control  can't  exert  control  to 
avoid  fines :  besides,  they  often  have  no  money  . 
The  worst  defect  in  a  parental-liability  law  is 
that,  since  most  delinquents  are  rebelling 
against  their  parents  and  unconsciously  want- 
ing to  hurt  them,  the  law  acts  as  a  subtle  in- 
ducement to  the  child  instead  of  a  deterrent. 

The  training  school  in  theory  is  not  a  prison 
for  punishment,  though  it  has  to  have  some 
security  features.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  reha- 
bilitate delinquents  who.  the  judge  believes, 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  retrained  at  home. 
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you  deserve  a 


DISHWASHER 


There's  too  much  to  do  and  too  little 
time — so  why  waste  precious  time  wash- 
ing dishes  by  hand?  You  need  a  KitchenAid. 

See  the  Superba  VariCycle!  It's  all  new! 

Xew  push-button  VariCycle  selection. 
Now  king-size  capacity  for  12 !  Xew  double 
wash..  Xew  styling,  including  wood  and 
a  variety  of  other  finishes 

Its  washing  action  can't  be  beat!  Famous 

power  wash  arm  now  scrubs  dishes  with 
a  power  p re-rinse  and  wash — or  double 
wash,  then  triple  rinses.  Detergent  and 
rinsing  agent  arc  dispensed  automati- 


cally. Dual  Filter  Guards  keep  wash- 
and-rinse  water  clear  and  clean.  Unique 
Flo-Thru  drying  finishes  dishes  better 
than  "by  hand" — spodessly,  safely.  Ask 
the  woman  who  owns  one! 

Three  series  of  dishwashers  to  choose 
from,  including  the  beautiful  new 
"'Imperial"  Series  and  the  budget-priced 
"Custom"  Series. 


Look  for  the 
"Guided  Action" 
blue  power  wash 
arm  — it  scrubs 
while  others  only 
spray  or  shower. 


V  ' 
A  *  * 


KitchenAid  Home  Dishwasher  Division,  The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  KL,  Troy,  Oh 
In  Canada :  175  George  Street,  Toronto  2. 


YEARS  AGO 
IN  THE 
JOURNAL 

The  world  "  tir-l  parachute  jump 
from  a  nio\  in<:  airplane  was  made 
from  a  height  of  12(H)  feet  in  St. 
Louis  in  March,  1911.  Pres.  William 
H.  Tail,  a  plaeid  fellow  weighing 330 
pounds,  was  eritieized  for  goin>;  to 
so  manv  baseball  "ames.  theaters 
and  golf  matches.  Twitted  the  New 
^  ork  Sun 

".  I  solid  man,  Ixith  fore  and  aft. 
Is  he  who's  known  as  Mr.  Toft.™ 

In  this  month  20,000  linerican  troops 
were  ordered  to  the  Texas  Ixirder  be- 
cause of  "chaos"  in  Mexico,  ami  That 
Long-Lost  ( ihord  teas  first  heard. 

The  Government  in  \\  ashington 
has  information  to  give  out  for  cur- 
ing sick  hogs,  hut  none  for  tubercu- 
losis  in  people."  writer  Kditor  Bok 
in  the  February.  1911,  Journal. 
"When  will  we  have  a  national  de- 
partment of  health  and  end  this 
ridiculous  situation?" 

^"77ie  common  drinking  cup  is  prac- 
tically doomed."  ailils  h.ditor  Bok. 
"Seven  states  hace  passed  ordinances 
against  it.  VoiC  the  common  (Com- 
munion cup  should  go." 

"Teacher:  If  you  believe  von  should 
limit  vnur  wardrobe  to  a  choice  of 
blue  or  black,  by  all  means  select 
blue,  which  will  not  seem  so  depress- 
ing to  your  pupils." 

Advises  Ethel  liarrymore  in  Hoic  Can 
I  He  a  (wreat  Actress?:  "l.earn  to 
speak  in  a  cultivated  manner  .  .  .  the 
Ix'St  actors  and  actresses  speak  the  l>est 
English  used  in  tmerica.  I  iiirl  it  ho 
talks  through  her  nose  or  with  any 
pronounced  accent  can  never  achieve 
real  success. 


Weight  Watchers,  Rejoice 

PANCAKES 
WAFFLES 


withJL+he  calories! 


New  Syrup  with 
Rich  Maple  Taste  |sS 
Has  No  Sugar — 
Only  1  Calorie! 

Tillie  Lewis  Low-Calorie  Pancake 
and  Waffle  Topping  contains  ho 
fattening  sugar— only  1  calorie! 
per  spoonful.  What  a  big  differJ 
ence!  3  pancakes  with  sugary 
maple  syrup  give  you  345  fatten- 
ing calories.  With  delicious  Tillie 
Lewis— only  183  calories!  At  all 
grocers  in  low-calorie  section. 

TILLIE  LEWIS 

LOW  CALORIE 

KITCHENS 


Like  "Charcoal  Broil," 
cuts  shrinkage  too, 
Seals  in  the  juices 
^  all  for  you.  < 


mm 


IF  YOU   PRIZE  IT. 


You  have  a  'f< 

spud 

PAIH 

No  Muss'  NoBnsM 
K  R  Y  L  O  N  - 1 ;  I 


nxu 


from  BATHTUBS  •  SINKS 


^hv  bottoms  of  COPPER  POTS  '1 
I  ^^^kw  TILE  FLOORS  ■  METALS  1 
WsWsmW^  AUTO  BUMPERS  %\ 

Guaranteed  t»    A  c...  .1 d«Un.  W 

kGoi>d  Hou«k«pn;  ,    ;.;  ,  ;       ,   ..  CwL  :M 

•u^m^j-S^RUSTAIN  PRODUCTS.  PXL  BOX  502.  FAIRUB 


CASH  WANTEL7: 

FIRST  thing  you  know  it  j 
be  time  for  that  autumS 
wardrobe  or  back  to  school  ea 
penses.  Here's  the  way  thotfl 
sands  turn  such  problems  intjB 
profit.  Had  you  realized  thaH 
many  of  our  representatives  ear  i 
more  than  $1.50  an  hour  sellinl 
magazine  subscriptions  in  the:* 
free  time?  Certainly  you  can  dm 
the  same. 

Send  us  your  name  and  addresj 
on  a  postal.  In  return,  you'll  ra 
ceive  complete  details  about  oul 
offer,  in  addition  to  start ing  sutj 
plies.  This  is  your  opportunitl 
to  make  that  "extra"  monel 
that  can  make  the  difTerencJ 
Send  for  our  easy-to-follow  irl 
structions  today. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMP." 


882  Independence  Square 


Pli.la.  * 


Golden-light  Ma zola  Corn  Oil.. 
Best  for  Cutting  Down 
Saturated  Fats  in  Your  Diet 


Because,  of  all  leading  brands  of  vegetable  oils,  only  Mazola  is  both 
unexcelled  in  poly-unsaturates  .  .  .  and  lowest  in  saturates.  That's 
why  Mazola,  when  substituted  for  solid  fats,  helps  cut  down  saturated 
fats  in  your  daily  meals  better  than  any  other  leading  brand. 


HERE'S  PROOF: 

This  chart  shows  that  the  ratio  of  poly- 
unsaturates to  saturates  provided  by 
Mazola  Corn  Oil  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  any  other  leading  oil  in  grocery  stores 


MA-ZOLA  CORN  OIL 

COTTONSEED  OIL  e 
PEJLWJT  OIL  • 
OLIVE  0<L  « 


U  S  Deot  o'  Agriculture  Home  Eco»omici 
Resea-c»  Reoort  No  ?  1959' 


Mazola  brings  you  more  than  golden  brown  perfection  in  fried  foods, 
more  than  wonderful  flavor  in  fresh  salad  dressings  ...  it  provides 
all  the  nutritional  benefits  of  corn  oil. 

Of  all  leading  brands  of  vegetable  oil . . 

only  Mazola  is  Pure  Liquid  Corn  Oil 


PURE 

corn  oil 


HAVE  A  NESTLE'S  CO  OKIE  -N-  COCOA  PARTY! 


It's  the  coziest  with  new 
semi-sweet  chocolate"Double  Crunchers" 
and  Ever  Ready  Cocoa! 

Welcome  to  your  house.  There's  such  cozy  hospitality  in  every 
loving  batch  of  Double  Crunchers  you  bake  with  Nestle's® 
Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Morsels.  The  rich,  rich  flavor  of  Nestle's 
world-famous  chocolate  fills  each  luscious  bite  with  irresistible 
chocolaty  goodness!  Serve  Double  Crunchers  with  a  warming 
cup  oi  NY  it  lc\  1  verReady®  Cocoa...  so  cozy  and  friendly.  Nestle's 
is  the  onl)  instant  cocoa  with  whole  milk  and  sugar.  You  can 
actually  make  ii  with  hot  water!  Have  a  Nestle's  cookie-n- 
cocoa  party  soon.  Nestle  Makes  the  Very  Best  Chocolate.  ^ 


DOUBLE  CRUNCHEBS 

Adapted  by  Ann  Pillsbury 


Preheat  oven  to  350°F.  Sift  together  1  c.  sifted  Pillsburv's  best  All 
Purpose  Flour.  '/2  tsp.  baking  soda  and  V\  tsp.  salt.  Set  aside.  Combine 
Vi  c.  shortening.  Vi  c.  granulated  sugar  and  Vi  c.  brown  sugar,  packed: 
beat  till  light  and  creamy.  Blend  in  1  egg  and  Vl  tsp.  vanilla.  Stir  in 
flour  mixture.  Add  1  c.  corn  flakes,  crushed.  I  c.  quick-cooking  rolled 
oats  and  Vl  c.  coconut.  Remove  >/s  of  dough:  reserve.  Shape  remaining 
of  dough  into  balls  using  level  teaspoonfuls:  place  on  greased 
cookie  sheets.  Flatten  with  bottom  of  glass  dipped  in  flour,  bake  at: 
350°F.  time :  8  to  10  min.  Shape  reserved  dough  into  balls,  using  half 
teaspoonfuls.  bake  on  greased  cookie  sheets  at:  350°F.  time:  8 
min.  Cool. 

Prepare  chocolate  filling:  Melt  over  hot  water  one  fS  oi.  pkg.  (1  c.) 
nestle's  semi-sweet  chocolate  morsels  with  Hi  c.  confectioners'  sugar 
and  1  lbs.  water.  Blend  in  one  3oz.  pkg.  ('A  c. )  suit  cream  cheese; 

^  ^  bral  nil  smooth.  Cool.  Spread  tilling  over 

I  I— «5  X  l.ngn  (ookies  .mil  lop  with  small  ones, 

vii  i  i>:  I!1  _•  do/on. 


Ever  Ready 

NFSTLE: 

SWEET  MILK 
COCOA 


COPYRIGHT  1961 ,  THE  NESTLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


EH,  1961 
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ierica's  Most  Popular  Nurser 


evenf/o 

fewSure  SealNipple 
nakes  all  ordinary 
nursers  outdated! 

•Patent  Pending 

Nipple 
still  only  10ti 

One  Feeding  Hole 
Smooth  Surface 


Sure  Seal 
Him 


Twin  Air  Valves 


rmula  flows  smoothly  ...  no 
aining.  Eliminates  excess 
swallowing  ...  no  leakage 
nipple  pullout. 

Tiplete  Nursers 

»ss  .  .  .  only  25c 
stic    .  .  only  39c 

e  mother*  use  Evenflo 
all  other  nursers  com  - 
*t. .  .according  to  inde- 
f.  lent  sureeys. 


venflo 

VENNA.Olllo 


lORE  INCOME! 

COURSE!  Write  to  the  address  below  and 
1  send  you  details  about  a  money-making  offer, 
obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

I  l  Independence  Square        Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


LIPS  SORE? 


POCKfl  SIZE 

39c 


She 

an  have 
a  tummy 
md  still 
look 
yummy! 


6  3m  check  from  Spring  collection  of 
<UBBETTE  FASHIONS 

>  el  that  makes  girls  look  slimmer 


1 


I  tEE!  "POUNDS  AND  PERSONALITY". . .  a 

I  lei  of  advice  for  parents  of  chubby  girls  (how  to  assure  her 
niness . . .  what  to  do  about  play,  diet,  appearance,  etc.)  by 
I  jladys  Andrews,  New  York  University.  For  your  copy  write  fo 
1  UBBETTES,  Dept.  U  3.  Middlesex,  New  jersey 
f  e  send  me  the  items  checked:  □  Or.  Andrews'  Booklet 

I  ashton  Catalog  □  Name  of  nearest  store 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38 

At  the  sickest  end  of  the  scale  are  a  few 
individuals  who  are  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
habilitate even  with  the  best  institutional  en- 
vironment and  psychiatric  treatment.  They 
may  go  on  to  become  habitual  adult  criminals. 
Then  there  is  a  larger  group  made  up  of  per- 
sons with  assorted  character  disturbances  of 
moderate  severity.  They  will  usually  respond — 
to  some  degree — to  a  wholesome  environment 
and  to  individual  help  from  a  social  worker  or 
psychiatrist. 

At  the  healthiest  end  of  the  scale  in  training 
schools  are  the  youths  of  fairly  sound  charac- 
ter who,  ideally,  should  not  be  there.  They  will 
often  do  well  enough  in  any  institution.  But 
the  experience  of  having  to  spend  time  there 
will  cause  a  painful  impairment  of  self-esteem 
that  leaves  at  least  slight  scars  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

The  running  of  a  good  training  school  is  an 
enormously  difficult  task.  A  mother  who 
knows  what  is  called  for— in  energy,  under- 
standing, correction— in  the  care  of  her  brood 
of  reasonably  well-intentioned  children,  a 
teacher  who  knows  what  it  takes  to  control, 
instruct  and  inspire  an  average  kind  of  school 
class,  will  be  able  to  imagine  dimly  some  of  the 
problems  of  a  training  school  with  hundreds 
of  adolescent  boys  each  one  of  whom  has 
some  sort  or  degree  of  antisocial  tendency. 


D, 


ealing  constructively  with  types  like  these 
calls  for  an  unusual  degree  of  maturity  in  all 
staff  members,  whether  house  parents,  teach- 
ers, group  workers,  caseworkers,  psychiatrists, 
administrators.  Aside  from  their  technical 
skills,  they  should  have  a  natural  fondness  for 
youths  and  an  understanding  of  their  be- 
havior, a  genuine  respect  for  and  capacity  to 
evoke  the  good  qualities  in  every  individual, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clarity  and  firmness  in 
leadership.  The  program  of  an  effective  train- 
ing school  has  to  be  many-sided  and  ingenious. 
A  majority  of  the  ones  that  actually  exist  fall 
short  of  this  ideal  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
The  shortage  of  suitable  professional  workers 
and  house  parents  who  will  work  in  such  insti- 
tutions, for  the  salaries  offered,  is  desperate. 
Some  schools  are  hardly  different  from  bad 
prisons,  with  a  majority  of  the  staff  having  no 
training  or  aptitude,  no  motivation  beyond 
that  of  being  guards.  Under  such  conditions 
the  effect  of  the  institution  is  not  rehabilita- 
tion. Some  of  the  marginal  boys  come  out 
more  antisocial  than  when  they  entered  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  the  worst  characters 
among  the  boys  or  among  the  staff  members. 

In  summary,  where  does  responsibility  lie 
for  the  treatment  of  delinquents?  Indignant 
citizens  cry  out  that  it  should  be  the  parents'. 
We  have  seen  that  the  parents  of  most  of  the 
serious  delinquents  are  themselves  caught  up 
in  the  same  emotional  and  social  disturbances 
as  their  children  and  can't  help  them  without 
receiving  a  lot  of  help  themselves.  The  respon- 
sibility then  devolves  on  the  staffs  of  social 
agencies,  guidance  clinics,  courts  and  training 
schools.  But  since  in  a  majority  of  communi- 
ties the  personnel  and  facilities  are  insufficient 
to  do  the  job  as  it  should  and  could  be  done, 
the  responsibility  comes  back  to  the  public. 

By  the  public,  I  mean  you  and  me  and  the 
other  parents  in  each  locality  who  care  about 
the  future  of  their  own  children  and  the  chil- 
dren they  associate  with.  There  is  a  lot  of  ig- 
norance and  indifference  and  vengefulness  to 
be  overcome.  P.T.A.'s  and  service  clubs  can 
arrange  talks  by  professional  people  who  know 
the  local  situation,  study  just  what  happens  in 
various  typical  cases,  and  imagine  how  they'd 
feel  if  these  were  their  own  children. 

To  do  a  decent  job,  many  communities  will 
need  to  increase  their  Red  Feather  budgets; 
more  tax  funds  will  have  to  be  assigned  to 
the  care  of  delinquents.  But  there  are  people 
in  the  field  who  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  rehabilitate  the 
delinquents  who  could  be  rehabilitated,  but 
aren't,  than  to  pay  the  financial  and  social 
costs  of  their  later  criminal  careers. 

Next  month  I  want  to  talk  about  the  most 
important  aspect  of  delinquency:  prevention. 


Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it,is  impossible  tor  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — ED. 


Could  anything  delight  a  mother  more  than 
the  chortling  of  two  such  cherubs  in  their 
bath?  High  glee  usually  denotes  good  health. 
It  spells  freedom  from  the  biggest  little  woe  of 
babyhood— DIAPER  RASH.  A  wise  mother  helps 
prevent  diaper  rash  with  ARM  &  HAMMER  soda 
bicarbonate — two  tablespoons  in  baby's  bath, 
three  tablespoons  for  soaking  diapers  and  add 
half  a  cup  for  washing  them.  Soda  soothes  the 
skin  and  helps  wash  clothes  sweeter,  purer,  softer. 


ARM<& HAMMER  Use 

SODA 


SODA 


Get  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet, 

"If  Baby  Could  Talk."  Baby  tells  many  ways  SODA 
can  help  soothe  his  start  in  life.  Send  name,  address  to 
Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  LH-13,  P.  0.  Box 
2266,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


*ARM  &  HAMMER  soda  bicarbonate 
meets  all  purity  standards  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  In  Canada,  the  same 
high  quality  soda  is  sold  under  the 
name  COW  BRAND. 


Children 

love  an  \ 
Easter 
\Parade.^ 

when  the 
shoes  they 
wear  are 

£duiards 


m 


KATRINA 


Edwards,  The  Shoe  for  Children  •  Philadelphia  7,  Penna 


LADIES'  HOME  JOl 


truly 
tomato  -  rich  ! 


TOMATO  JUICE 


IT  TASTES  SO  GOOD  BECAUSE  IT'S  TRULY  TOMATO-RICH. 

You  know  how  some  brands  of  tomato  juice  just  trickle  out  of  the  tin  like  water?  And  taste  watery, 
too?  But  not  Libby's — ever!  Libby's  flows  out  in  a  velvety  stream.  The  RICHEST-POURING* 
of  them  all!  And  it  TASTES  SO  MUCH  RICHER  in  ripe,  tomato-y  flavor  than  any  other  kind. 
Libby's  is  RICH  IN  VITAMINS,  too— both  vitamins  A  and  C.  Yet  there  are  only  25  calories  to  the 

.  ,  .,        ,  .  ,  .    .       .  New  from  Libby's:  Just  enough  for 

4-OUnCe  glaSS  (lots  less  than  in  SWeet  Or  Sweetened  JUlCes).  one  serving  in  each  tin!  (Nothing  left- 

over to  store.)  Take  home  a  6-pak! 

Enjoy  your  every  day... get  your  vitamins  C  plus 

brands.  This  figure  is  reported  by  the  lab-  J     u    u  "'^  ^  *j         o         u  x 

oratories  of  a  lending  University  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby.  Chicago  !,.  III. 


An  easy 
all -at -once 
Oven 
.Dinner 

By  MARGARETTA  STEVENSON 

Jitire  meal  in  oven  at  one  time,  even  dessert- 
SO  minutes  of  cooking  time;  temperature- 
350°  F.  Minimum  preparation. 
Effort  saving;  timesaving;  fuelsaving. 
Food  costs  little  more  than  70c  per  person. 

Use  oven-to- table  cooking  ware. 

MENU  Planned  for  0 
OVEN-BAKED  CHICKEN 
CASSEROLE  OF  VEGETABLES  All  GRAT1N 

CR1SI'  green-and-white  salad 

H  DGE-PI  DDING  CAKE  WITH  ICE  CRI  SM 
COFFEE 

A  superior  menu  aimed  at  tireless  cooking 
and  peart-  of  mind. 
1  lit-  kind  nt  planning  that  gives  you  more  time 
for  children,  reading  ami  community  service. 


0\  -BAKED  CHICKEN.  Buy  2  cut-up  frying  chickens 
each  weighing  about  2 1 2  pounds.  Split  each  breast 
into  two  pieces.  Measure  1  ■>  cup  butter  or  mar- 
garine into  a  shallow  casserole  and  set  it  in  the 
oven  to  melt.  Wash  and  pat  dry  the  chicken 
pieces.  Then  dip  each  one  completely  into  the 
melted  butter.  Now  roll  in  VA  cups  corn-flake 
crumbs.  Place,  serving  side  up,  in  the  casserole. 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  the  chicken  as  it  bakes,  and  the 
amount  of  butter  or  margarine  can  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  chicken.  There  should  be  a  little 
left  in  the  casserole.  One  chicken  makes  6  good 
meat)  pieces.  Necks  and  backs  can  be  kept  out 
and  used  for  soup  the  next  day,  if  you  w  ish.  PJace, 
uncovered,  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  50 
minutes.  Delicious.  Makes  6  servings. 
i  :\sskrole  of  vegetables  AU  GRATIN.  This  dish  can 
be  prepared  in  the  morning,  ready  to  pop  into  the 
oven.  First  make  the  sauce  by  melting  l4  cup  but- 
ter or  margarine  in  a  saucepan.  Then  add  :!»  cup 
green  pepper  cut  into  rather  large  squares.  If  you 
cut  them  too  small  they  will  completely  disappear 
when  you  bake  the  dish,  and  you  want  a  little 
green  color.  Also  add  1  clove  garlic  which  you 
have  peeled  and  crushed,  (look  this  gentk  until 
the  green  pepper  is  slightly  tender.  Stir  in  \4  cup 
flour  until  it  is  well  moistened  with  the  butter. 
Then  add  %  cup  milk,  3A  teaspoon  salt.  1  *  tea- 
spoon each  pepper,  basil  and  oregano,  and  M  tea- 
spoon sugar.  Heat  and  stir  until  the  sauce  starts  to 
thicken.  Remove  from  heal  and  stir  in  1 2  cup  grated 
Cheddar  cheese  until  the  cheese  has  completer) 
melted.  Add  1  cup  drained  solid-pack  canned 


tomatoes  (save  the  juice  for  tomorrow  s  soup). 
Ural  gentl)  until  the  mixture  is  thickened  again 
and  turn  into  an  8-cup  casserole.  Add  a  9-ounee 
package  frozen  corn,  thawed,  and  two  1-pound 
cans  whole  onions,  drained.  Sprinkle  another  1 2 
cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese  on  top  and  bake,  uncov- 
ered, for  50  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F. 
The  sauce  should  be  thickened  and  the  top  flecked 
with  golden  brown.  If  you  prepare  it  ahead  of  time, 
keep  this  dish  in  the  refrigerator  until  read)  to 
use.  But  let  it  return  to  room  temperature  be- 
fore baking.  Serve  it  in  the  same  dish  in  which 
it  baked.  Makes  6  servings. 

CRISP  GREEN-AND-WHITE  SALAD.  Wash  and  tear  up  a 
quart  of  greens.  Any  combination  of  two  or  more 
is  good.  Do  this  ahead  and  store  in  the  refrigerator 
in  a  plastic  bag  to  crisp.  Have  ready  Vi  cup  thinly 
sliced  celery  and  1  -i  cup  small  cauliflowerets.  \\  hen 
ready,  toss  with  34  cup  herbed  French  dressing. 
Makes  6  servings. 

fudge-pudding  cake.  Measure  1  cup  flour,  2  tea- 
spoon- baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  -alt.  cup 
sugar  and  2  tablespoons  cocoa.  Sift  together  3 
times.  Combine  1  2  cup  milk,  1  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  margarine.  \dd 
to  the  dry  ingredients  and  heal  until  smooth.  Stir 
in  '  j  cup  chopped  walnuts.  Spread  in  a  buttered 
6-cup  casserole.  Mix  1  cup  brown  sugar  with  '4 
cup  cocoa  and  sprinkle  over  the  batter.  Pour  I  1 2 
cups  boiling  water  over  the  entire  cake.  Hake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  50  minutes. 

Do  not  attempt  to  turn  out  this  cake.  The  bot- 
tom is  full  of  fudge  sauce.  Serve  warm  with  ice 
cream  or  whipped  cream.  Makes  6  servings. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOl' 


Softasilk  Cake  Flour  and 

Durkee's  Coconut  say: 
Let  's  be  glamorous  with 


SPICE  B# 

Cake!' 


This  cake  is  so  special  you  have  to  start  from  "scratch!" 


[ropical  Spice  Cal 


'Zy  cups  sifted  SOFTASILK 
Cake  Flour 

I  CUp  sugar 
I  (sp.  s;ill 

i  I  is|).  soda 

l  isp.  baking  powder 

I  isp.  Dui  kee's  i  innamon 


I  Isp.  Dm  kee's  mil  meg 

yi  tsp.  Durkee's  ground  cloves 

y,  isp.  Durkee's  allspice 

xy  cup  brown  sugar  (pac  ked) 

y,  cup  sofi  shortening 

I  (  up  hill  lei  milk 

8  eggs  (y  io  y3  cup) 


I  h  at  oven  to  350°  (mod.).  Grease  and  Hour  two  9" 
[ayei  pans,  Sift  Mom.  sugar,  salt,  baking  powder, 
soda  and  spices  into  bowl.  Add  blown  sugar,  short- 
ening and  buttermilk.  Beat  2  min.,  med.  speed  on 
mixer  or  300  vigorous  strokes  by  hand.  Scrape  sides 
and  bottom  of  bowl  constantly.  Add  eggs;  beat  2  more  min. 
scraping  bowl  constantly.  Pout  batter  into  prepared  pans.  Bake 
35  to  -JO  min.,  or  until  cake  springs  back  when  touched  lightly 
in  i  enter.  ( lool.  Frosi  with  Spice-Coconut  Frosting  (re<  ipe  below). 

Spice-CoCOnilt  Frosting:  Empty  package  contents  of 
Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix  (oi  use  your  own  favor- 
ite homemade  dully  frosting)  into  small  mixing  bowl.  Add  y  tsp. 
cinnamon,  y  tsp.  nutmeg  and  y  tsp.  cloves.  Mix  as  directed  on 
package.  Fold  in  I  cup  Durkee's  coconut.  Frost  cake  and  top 
generously  with  coconut. 


So^fadiik  Cake  Flour  makes  this  cake  so  softly  luxurious— no  mix 
can  approach  it.  You'll  need  Betty  Crocker  Softasilk  Cake  Flour  to  bake  this 
spicy  beauty  of  a  cake!  You'll  bake  it  lighter,  higher  and  lovelier  with 
Softasilk,  because  it's  made  from  a  special  blend  of  the  world's  finest  wheats. 
Make  all  your  extra-special  homemade  cakes  with  Softasilk  .  .  .  because  .  .  . 
A  soft. . .  soft. . .  Softasilk  cake  says  such  nice  things  about  you! 


Make  it  with 
Durkee's  Coconut 

and  Spices  - 
j  Betty  Crocker 
>ftasilk  Cake  Flour 


THIN  TINOSR  riAKSS 


DURKEE'S  Coconut  makes  your  frostings  simply  sparkle 
with  goodness.  Its  moist  freshness  and  flavor  add  a  tempt- 
ing touch  of  the  tropics  to  your  cakes  and  other  desserts. 
Try  DURKEE'S  Coconut  and  DURKEE'S  "Fresh  Crop" 
Spices  in  this  recipe.  You'll  get  wonderful 
new  flavor.  For  you  see . . . 
Durkee's  Coconut  and  Spices 


do  such  nice  things  for  your  cakes! 


DuMM. 


SPICES 
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Imagine  that  you  are  Janet — alone  in  a  plane 
2000  feet  in  the  air.  You  are  sick  with  fright, 
and  yon  know  nothing  about  planes  except 
that  you  fear  and  hate  them.  What  would  you 
do?  What  could  yon  do? 

By  BARBARA  JEFFERIS 

Because  take-off  was  always  a  torture  to  be  endured  with  closed 
eyes,  the  plane  was  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air  before  she  knew 
that  anything  was  wrong. 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  the  plane  began  to  bank,  saw  the 
sheds  and  the  stockyards  rising  gently  over  a  wing  tip,  turned 
her  head  toward  Dick  to  smile — the  smile  that  always  amused 
him  because  it  was  so  obviously  relief  at  still  being  alive — and 
screamed  when  she  saw  the  empty  pilot's  seat. 

The  plane  climbed  steadily,  its  dropped  left  wing  turning 
it  in  a  slow  circle  over  the  great  paddocks  of  the  station. 

She  put  a  tentative  hand  toward  the  control  yoke  and  then 
withdrew  it,  all  her  long  fear  of  flying  rushing  upon  her.  Panic 
seemed  to  move  within  her  in  convulsive  waves,  as  though 
her  veins  were  drenched  with  poison.  With  rigid  hands  she 
fought  the  safety  catch  of  the  seat  belt,  her  one  idea  to  get 
out,  to  get  out,  to  get  out.  But  when  it  opened,  freeing  her, 
she  was  afraid  to  move  in  the  seat,  afraid  that  a  movement 
would  unbalance  the  plane  and  send  it  plummeting  down. 
When  she  looked  forward  and  out  the  homestead  was  gone 
and  the  plane  was  still  climbing  gently,  and  turning,  over 
anonymous  timber. 


ON 
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\  A  WING  WD  A  PRAYER  ©  1961  by  Barbara  Jefferi* 


On  the  ground  Dick  Garnett  had  got  up  and  started  to  run 
as  the  slip  stream  hit  him,  shouting  instructions  that  he  knew 
she  would  never  hear.  Three  horses,  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
trouble,  lifted  their  heads  and  stared  at  him  from  the  edge  of 
the  leveled  ground.  The  unsteered  plane,  gathering  speed, 
veered  away  to  the  right  as  it  hit  an  unevenness  and  then  left 
again,  toward  the  trees.  Dick  turned  after  it,  racing,  seeing  the 
crash  clearly  in  his  mind  and  knowing  he  must  be  there  before' 
the  broken  plane  caught  fire.  He  ran  on  even  when  he  saw  the 
w heels  leave  the  ground.  Then,  as  it  lifted  steadily,  leaving  the 
trees  twrenty  feet  below  it,  he  stood  stock-still,  feeling  the  sweat 
dry  on  his  face  and  chest,  not  so  much  numbed  by  shock  as 
beaten  down  by  dread. 

He  glanced  toward  the  house,  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  come  out — they'd  been  expecting  the  sound  of 
his  plane,  they  would  think  nothing  of  it.  He  began  to  run  again, 
into  the  center  of  the  landing  field,  so  that  if  the  plane  should, 
miraculously,  hold  to  its  climbing  circle,  she  would  see  him  as 
she  came  over  the  field  again. 

The  plane  climbed  like  a  creature  with  a  life  and  purpose  of 
its  own,  its  canted  wings  steady  in  the  still  air,  its  motor  run- 
ning with  a  sweet,  strong,  even  beat.  She  sat  with  her  hands 
clenched  in  her  lap,  her  feet  drawn  back  as  far  from  the  rudder 
bars  as  she  could  get  them,  her  continued  on  Pace  76 


is  shortly  to  be  published  in  book  form  by  William  Sloane  Associates 
under  the  title  SOLO  FOR  SEVERAL  PLAYERS 
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Jacqueline 
Kennedy 


She  was  year's  "No.  1  Debutante,"  kept  grades  high  at  Vassar. 
How  she  became  Inquiring  Camera  Girl  for  Washington  paper. 


J 


Jacqueline  Lee  Bouvier 
"  merrywood  " 
mclean,  virginia 

"  Jackie" 
Favorite  Song:  Lime  House  Blues 

Always  Saying:  "Play  a  Rhumba 
next " 

Most  Known  For:  Wit 

Aversion:  People  who  ask  if  her 
horse  is  still  alive 

Where  Found:  Laughing  with  Tucky 

Ambition:  Not  to  be  a  housewife 


DEFORD  DECHER 


When  she  was  a  senior  at  Miss  Porter's 
School,  this  photograph  and  "profile" 
appeared  in  1947  class  yearbook.  Left: 
Floating  down  the  stairs  at  Hammer- 
smith Farm,  Newport  (in  f.fty-five- 
dollar  dress),  for  her  coming-out  party. 


PART  II  By  MARY  VAN  RENSSELAER  THAYER 
acqueline  Bouvier  was  not  quite  thirteen  when  a  new 
phase  of  her  life  commenced.  Her  mother  remarried  in 
June,  1942,  and  the  two  sisters,  Jacqueline  and  Lee,  left 
New  York  to  join  their  mother  and  stepfather,  Hugh  D. 
Auchincloss.  Their  future  home  would  in  winter  be  dig- 
nified, Georgian-style  "Merry wood,"  set  in  woods  high  on 
the  Virginia  shore  across  the  Potomac  from  Washington, 
and  in  summer  "Hammersmith  Farm,"  a  rambling  Vic- 
torian tea-cozy  of  a  house  overlooking  seventy-five  acres 
of  farmland  fringing  fashionable  Newport. 

Now  the  two  girls  would  no  longer  be  the  only  children 
in  the  family.  Their  stepfather  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Five  years  later,  after  Jacqueline's  half  sister 
and  brother  had  been  born,  there  were  seven  young  people 
of  varying  ages  and  temperaments  who  called  "Merry- 
wood"  and  "Hammersmith  Farm"  their  home. 

A  second  marriage  had  been  a  difficult  decision  for  Janet 
Lee  Bouvier.  When  she  and  Jack  Bouvier  separated,  she 
determined  to  devote  her  life  to  raising  their  daughters. 
But  she  was  a  beautiful  young  woman  and,  naturally,  a 
magnet  to  men. 

Hugh  Dudley  Auchincloss  possessed  the  kindly  qualities 
Janet  admired.  He  was  steadfast,  unshakably  serene  in  any 
crisis  and  equipped  with  a  nice,  slow-starting  sense  of 
humor.  In  fact,  he  was  just  what  Jacqueline  often  said  he 
was,  "a  wonderful  stepfather." 

Hugh,  like  his  father,  was  born  in  Newport.  A  graduate 
of  Yale  and  Columbia  Law  School,  he  had  left  New  York 
law  practice  in  the  early  '30s,  worked  a  Government  stint, 
mostly  at  drafting  diplomatic  documents,  and  after  a  war- 
time naval  assignment  set  up  a  Washington  stock-brokerage 
firm.  Like  almost  everyone  who  has  enjoyed  living  in  the 
capital,  he  couldn't  bear  to  leave. 

The  two  Auchincloss  places  made  a  happy  background 
for  the  seven  children.  Merry  wood  was  a  generous  house 
containing  a  string  of  bedrooms,  and  the  forty-six  acres 
of  woodsy  grounds  were  studded  with  conveniences  handy 


©  1961  by  Magnum  Photos 


t<>  the  active  young — a  swimming  pool,  an  enclosed  bad- 
minton court,  and  a  small  stable  where  ponies  and  Janet  s 
famous  mare,  Danseuse,  were  bedded  cozily. 

(Jacqueline  and  Jack  Kennedy  spent  the  first  summer 
of  their  marriage  at  Merrywood.  Here  Jacqueline  gave  her 
first  real  party  as  a  senator's  wife,  celebrating  Pat  Ken- 
nedy's engagement  to  Peter  Lawford,  the  motion-picture 
star.  Congress  was  still  in  session  and  that  warm  June 
night  guests,  arriving  late  from  work  at  the  Capitol,  swam 
before  and  after  dinner,  between  times  sitting  at  small 
gaily  decorated  tables  around  the  lighted  pool.  The  only 
flaw  in  Jacqueline's  perfect  fun  evening  was  her  husband's 
health.  The  senator,  soon  to  undergo  a  serious  corrective 
operation  for  a  war  injury,  was  on  crutches  and  could 
neither  dance  nor  swim.)  continued  on  page  126 

As  Inquiring  Camera  Girl,  she  interviewed  bus  drivers,  ballet  danc- 
ers, children,  VIP  3.  "Don't  Ret  your  hopes  up,"  her  boss  warned  her 
when  he  assigned  her  to  see  Senator  Jack  Kennedy. 


Driving  her  piebald  pony, 
Dance  Step,  Jacqueline 
rode  in  pony  cart  in  the 
costume  parade  for  East 
Hampton's  tercentenary 
celebration. 


Poem  (right)  was  written 
when  Jacqueline  was  14 
and  later  revised.  She 
omitted  fourth  stanza  and 
added: 

"The  tangy  taste  of  apples, 
The  snowy  mist  at  morn, 
The  wanderlust  inside 

you  when 
You  hear  the  hunts- 
man's horn. 
Nostalgia — that's  the 

autumn. 
Dreaming  through 

September. 
Just  a  million  things  I 
Always  will  remember." 


"Being  nervous  before" 
Jacqueline  wrote  under 
this  photograph  (below). 
She  and  Rose  Grosvenor. 
left,  anticipate  their  joint 
coming-out  dance  at  Clam- 
bake Club  in  Newport. 


In  a  sophisticated  mood. 
Jacqueline  was  snapshot 
against  canvas-covered  ten- 
nis-court wall  at  Newport. 

While  Jacqueline  was  still 
a  preschooler,  teenager  Jack 
Kennedy  was  at  Choate, 
later  to  go  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and 
Harvard. 
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Senator  and  fiancee  pic- 
tured on  magazine  cover 
after  engagement  was  an- 
nounced. During  courtship, 
they  never  appeared  in 
public  places. 


v.  \\ 

Jeff's  job  was  to  look 
after  the  tourists: 
teach  them  to  ride, 
teach  them  to  stay 
away  from  bears, 
teach  them  not 
to  break  their 
stupid  necks. 
It  didn't  occur  to 
him  that  he  might  learn 
a  few  things  himself 

By  D.  K.  FINDLAY 


If  KUuiTl 


Jeff  McQellan  sat  his  horse  and  watched  the  riders  with 
their  bright  shirts  and  their  cameras  file  out  of  the  corral 
and  his  young  face  was  brown  and  sad  like  an  old  violin.  It 
was  the  start  of  another  Crestline  tour. 

His  father  and  his  uncle  owned  the  Flying  Tee  Trans- 
port which  ran  trailer  trucks  and  a  string  of  pack  trains 
through  the  Rockies.  One  of  their  recent  side  lines,  ac- 
quired by  chance,  was  the  Crestline  Tours,  which  organ- 
ized saddle  trips  through  the  mountains.  At  the  Flying 
Tee  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  keep 
the  tours  going;  they  called  Jeff  in  from  the  pack  trains  of 
the  Cariboo  to  learn  the  tourist  business. 

In  a  month,  as  assistant  to  High  River  Campbell,  head 
guide  for  the  Crestliners,  he  knew  more  about  tourists 
than  he  wanted  to.  You  took  your  eye  off  a  tourist  for  five 
minutes  and  you  were  in  trouble. 

He  closed  the  corral  gate  behind  them  and  his  black- 
and-white  horse  Moonlight  hit  a  rocking-chair  lope.  He 
joined  Cookie  Laverne  and  the  pack  train.  Cookie  was  a 
youth  of  his  own  age  with  a  lighthearted  approach  to  living. 

"Vroom  vroom,"  he  said. 

"What's  the  idea?" 

"Search  me,"  said  Cookie.  "They  keep  saying  it  to 
each  other." 

The  plunging  hoofs  stirred  the  dew-moist  trail,  the 
breeze  blew  the  scent  of  the  lodgepole  pines.  Moonlight 
broke  away  and  capered  and  Jeff  agreed  with  him.  It  was  a 
pretty  good  world,  if  it  weren't  for  tourists. 

The  first  morning's  ride  was  always  a  short  one.  High 
River  Campbell  halted  the  riders  and  had  them  form  a  half 
circle  around  him  preparatory       continued  on  page  lov" 


"Why  is  the  uorld  so  beautiful  and  why  do  we 
get  sa&mixed  up?"  the  girl  cried. 
Tve  got  a  right  to  liig:  my  own  life,  haven't  /?" 
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"who, 

Me? 

an 

Alcoholic  ? 


Every  day  across  America  a  large  but  un- 
known number  of  women  are  in  the  grip  of 
an  absorbing  drama.  They  wake  up  to  a! 
single  problem:  how  to  procure  and  con- 
sume alcohol  in  the  quantity  they  crave, 
and  at  the  same  time  hide  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  their  need  from  both  others 
and  themselves.  They  must  cover  a  widen- 
ing trail  of  physical  illness,  empty  bottles 
and  eccentric  behavior  by  any  deception 
they  can  think  of.  A  single  day  may  ta£e 
them  from  heights  of  heroic  will  power  to 
depths  of  shame.  Their  greatest  prayer— | 
usually  unanswered — is  that  no  one  else 
will  notice.  This  is  the  life,  lonely  beyond 
measure,  of  a  drinking  alcoholic. 

In  West  Virginia  the  wife  of  a  traveling 
salesman  spends  Friday  afternoon  cooking 
dabs  of  various  foods  and  putting  them  in 
dishes  in  the  refrigerator.  She  is  just  groping 
her  way  out  of  four  days  of  heavy  drinking 
against  her  husband's  return.  She  is  fabri 
eating  leftovers  so  he  will  think  she  ha. 
eaten  something  during  the  week. 

In  California  the  young  mother  of  tw(| 
babies  comes  to  from  a  blackout  during  i 
weekend  when  her  husband  has  beer 
away.  She  finds  herself  at  an  upstairs  whr 
dow,  an  empty  box  of  crackers  beside  her 
In  the  vard  below,  her  children  are  crying  i 
in  their  playpen.  Bits  of  cracker  litter  thf 
lawn — her  aim  had  not  been  very  good 
She  has  no  idea  how  long  it  has  been  sinct ; 
she  fed  the  babies  properly. 

Here  is  how  a  handsome  woman  whon 
we  shall  call  Ellen  describes  days  whicl 
she  lived  for  six  long  years  in  a  small  cit;  { 
in  upper  New  York  State.  After  threl 
years  in  Manhattan  her  husband  hail 
brought  her  there,  with  their  small  son,  i;  J 
the  hope  of  "curing"  her  heavy  drinking  j 


How  many  "hidden"  women  alcoholics  have  we. 


"I  would  wake  up  in  the  morning— un- 
rtunately!  My  husband  was  in  charge  of 
je  second  shift  at  the  plant,  so  he'd  be  at 
>me  mornings,  too,  and  I'd  have  to  fpre- 
nd.'  I'd  fix  breakfast— but  I  couldn't 
,ild  a  fork.  I'd  do  laundry.  I  did  more 
jndry  than  anyone  in  town.  This  was  to 
4  ow  him  I  felt  fine.  He'd  leave  in  the  early 
iternoon,  and  I'd  feel  off  the  hook  for  the 
pment.  Then  I'd  try  to  pretend  I  was  a 
|al  member  of  the  community.  I'd  make 
ifew  telephone  calls.  I'd  pick  up  Peter  at 
jadergarten.  I'd  chat  with  his  teacher — 
^rough  the  car  window.  I  couldn't  get  out 
^  the  car.  I  was  sick  all  day  until  I  had 
i  drink. 

t'T  always  tried  to  wait  until  five.  And 
ople  say  alcoholics  don't  have  will 
iwer!  Then  began  the  business  of  getting 

>e  bottle,  hiding  the  bottle  and  getting  rid 

i  the  bottle.  I  had  secretly  been  planning 
from  the  minute  I  woke  up.  By  the  time 
iur  husband  has  started  marking  the 

ittles.  this  becomes  a  life's  work.  Seven 
ys  a  week.  You  juggle  bottles,  you  water 

;em,  you  drive  across  town  to  get  new 

Eies,  and  you're  always  scared  of  being 

iught. 

1  "My  nerves  would  be  screaming  until  I 

id  the  first  few  drinks.  Then,  for  a  while, 
fl  be  very  happy  and  pliable.  That  was 

len  I  was  nicest  to  Peter.  During  my 
j-ars  of  drinking  in  New  York  I  had  al- 

lys  looked  for  'occasions'  for  drinking  (I 
hways  managed  to  find  one),  but  now  I 
asn't  bothering  with  that  any  more. 

)metimes  I  drank  with  one  couple  who 
i>uld  keep  up  with  me.  Mostly  I  drank 
ione.  I  drank  until  I  passed  out." 

The  results  in  her  life  were  catastrophic. 

tie  town  where  they  lived  was  her  hus- 


band's home  town.  Shocked  in-laws  and 
family  friends  were  openly  hostile.  She  was 
frightened  both  of  and  for  her  son,  and  al- 
ways had  a  nurse  for  him.  Her  moods  with 
him  were  unreliable  at  best.  The  rifts  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband  grew  into 
chasms.  And  still  she  drank. 

The  alcoholic,  typically,  will  go  to  tragic 
lengths  to  pretend  that  his  alcoholism  isn't 
there.  Sometimes  he  pretends  for  years. 
The  reasons  are  obvious:  shame;  the  grow- 
ing exasperation  he  meets — especially 
from  those  who  care  about  him  most.  To 
uninformed  nonalcoholics  it  seems  that 
every  time  the  drinker  raises  his  right  arm 
he  is  deliberately  committing  himself  to 
failure — in  marriage,  job  success,  personal 
relationships,  everything  a  ■  sane  society 
holds  dear.  After  all,  they  rage  at  him,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  keep  that  arm  down.  But 
since  this  is  just  Avhat  the  alcoholic  cannot 
do,  it  is  easier  to  drink  behind  his  family's 
back  and  avoid  scenes. 

Alcoholics,  then,  develop  the  art  of 
concealment.  And  if  the  alcoholic  is  a 
woman,  the  guilt  that  drives  her  to  hide 
may  be  particularly  heavy.  A  woman  may 
now  enter  bars  and  get  high  at  cocktail 
parties  without  being  criticized  in  some 
circles,  but  if  she  gets  drunk  regularly  no 
one  chuckles  benignly.  Most  people  feel, 
and  she  feels  it  cruelly  herself,  that  she  is 
betraying  everything  a  woman  should  be — 
wife,  mother,  keeper  of  the  home,  ideal  of 
men.  The  drunken  lady,  after  all,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  She  should  not  exist — 
but  she  does.  Of  all  alcoholic  groups  she 
is  probably  the  most  tragically  hidden. 

Who  are  our  women  alcoholics?  "Like 
most  women  who  live  alone.  I  drink  too 
much,"   says   the  intelligent,  youngish 


spinster  who  has  become  confiding  with 
her  fourth  drink.  She  is  afraid  she  is  the 
"typical"  woman  drinker:  she  lives  in  a 
city,  she  has  always  moved  in  sophisticated 
circles  where  women  drank,  she  has  a 
well-paid  job  and  comes  home  to  an  empty 
apartment.  But  she  is  wrong.  In  fact,  if  she 
confines  her  drinking  to  social  occasions, 
or  if  her  drinking  causes  no  continuing 
problem  in  her  work  or  her  social  life,  she 
is  not  even  an  alcoholic. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and 
other  professional  groups  have  now  offi- 
cially recognized  alcoholism  as  a  disease.  It 
is  one  of  a  long  list  of  diseases  for  which, 
like  cancer,  no  cause  has  been  positively 
identified.  Most  psychiatrists  are  sure  that 
it  is  a  symptom  of  an  underlying  person- 
ality disorder.  Yet  this  is  incomplete  as  an 
explanation.  Studies  show  that  many, 
many  nonalcoholics  are  as  seeking  as  the 
alcoholic.  Alcoholism  usually  does  not 
yield  to  psvchiatric  treatment  alone.  Social 
factors?  Obviously  they  play  a  part.  The 
limited  research  done  into  physical  causes 
has  turned  up  evidence  almost  as  conclu- 
sive. Wrote  the  former  Director  of  Re- 
search on  Alcoholism  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity-Bellevue  Medical  Center:  "Our 
laboratory  and  clinical  studies  of  alcohol- 
ism during  the  past  several  years  have 
convinced  us  that  alcoholism  is  a  metabolic 
disease."'  The  best  modern  thinking  is  that 
alcoholism  comes  from  a  combination  of 
causes;  that  psychological,  social  and 
physiological  factors  must  all  be  present. 

Studies  show  that  the  basic  personalities 
of  alcoholics  are  as  varied  as  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Many  kinds  of  people  can  be 
victims  of  alcoholism — the  shy  young 
housewife  continued  on  page  122 


one  thing  doctors  are  sure: 

behind  the  facade  of  respectable  homes  and  jobs  are  women  who  need  help— desperately. 


By  NEAL  GILKYSON  STUART 


tyaflk  T^hep^ver  itV  gpMpg.  ;  My  -  • 
becked  coat,  free  and  4ul I  with 
iped  sleeves*' by  Rol^rt  Knox> 
loche  bv  Adolfo  t)f  lEmntei 


LOOK  AT  ME...ITS  SPRING! 


1  overblouse,  glimpsed  in  the  lining  of  a  piped 

beige  classic  by  Robert  Knox.  Pillbox 
J    with  a  bow  from  Mr.  John's  boutique. 

•   My  feminine  wiles:  a  daffodil  jacket 
with  aft,prgandy  |ow  and  buttons 
in  black  to  match  my  pk^£$£&r&' 
.Costume  by  Kofej t  Knox.  Black 
cherrv  hat  bv  ft^Hof  New  York.-* 
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Slowly,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
Borowis  put  his  arm 
around  Ripsie  and  began 
to  dance  with  her.  .  .  . 
The  music  played  heartlessly, 
'When  you're  in  love 
with  somehody. 
Happy  and  lucky 
somebody — " 


/ 
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ONCLUSION    It  had  seemed  as  if  China  Court  would  never  be  quiet  again. 
As  Tracy  said  to  Peter,  "You  know  in  the  Bible  where  it  says, 
The  evening  and  morning  were  the  first  day'  and  there  was  a  whole  span 
of  creation  in  between?  This  feels  like  that." 

"It  has  been  three  days,"  Peter  reminded  her. 
"And  such  days,"  said  Tracy.  They  did  not  suit  China  Court. 
It  doesnt  like  surprises  and  excitement,  thought  Tracy,  only  the  ordinary 

dramas  of  death  and  birth  and  but  she  shied  away  from  the 

third  word.  Love  was  not  to  be  thought  of  between  her  and  Peter- 
yet.  But  she  liked  to  remember  how  they  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
when,  downstairs  in  the  drawing  room,  they  had  faced  the  family. 
It  had,  Tracy  had  to  admit,  been  a  fight  and  not  a  pleasant  one. 
"The  b-book  is  mine,"  Tracy  had  said,  with  her  hands  on  it.  "Mine." 
There  had  been  a  moment's  amazed  consternation  into  which  Dick's 
detached,  rather  amused  voice  had  spoken:  "The  child  is  right." 

"Right?"  Then  Bella  seemed  to  choke  and  had  run  out 
on  the  landing,  calling  over  the  banisters  as  she  ran  downstairs, 
"Mr.  Prendergast!  Mr.  Prendergast!" 

Immediately  the  others  began:  "Tracy's?"  .  .  .  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  all  those  books  -  "The  books  as  well?" 

"Still,  we  hope  it  will  be  a  windfall,"  said  Mr.  Prendergast, 
"and  I'm  sure  Miss  Tracy  and  Mr.  St.  Omer  have  far  too  much  sense  to 
ill  ink  that  anything  can  be  estimated  until  we  have  expert  advice." 

"M-Mr.  Alabaster,"  said  Tracy,  her  voice  stammering  and  shivering 
with  nerves,  "p-please  do  as  Uncle  Walter  s-said  and  look 
after  the  b-book."  Then  she  had  turned,  trying  to  brace  herself. 
"I  had  better  g-go  to  Aunt  Bella." 

"I  will  come  with  you,"  said  Peter  and  the  rest  trooped  after 
them,  gathering  round  as  Tracy  and  Peter  stood  facing  them. 
Tracy  stood  her  ground  with  every  appearance  of  being  calm  and 
dignified,  but  he  could  feel  how  she  was  quivering. 

"I-if  I  was  wrong,  Aunt  Bella,  I'm  s-sorry,"  said  Tracy. 
"You  were  not  wrong,"  said  Bella  shortly. 

Mr.  Prendergast  tried  to  smooth  the  shortness  away.  "We  must  look- 
on  this  find  as  a  windfall  for  these  young  people — as  I  hope  it  will  be." 

"And  we  have  no  share  in  this  windfall? 
Do  you  mean  mother  left  her  everything?'''' 

"Everything  that's  in  the  house  is  hers,"  said  Bella. 
"But  all  the  books?"  . . .  "The  books  as  well?"  . . .  "Is  that  quite  fair?" 
"Quite  fair,"  said  Tracy  passionately.  "We  need  it;  you  don't. 
You  should  like  to  have  it,  of  course,  but  we  need  it." 

"There  are  more  than  a  hundred  books.  It  may  run  into  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Walter. 

"We  need  all  of  it.  You  said  so.  There  are  the  roof  and  the  pipes 
and  the  dry  rot.  We  need  electricity  and  there's  the  farm 
to  put  in  order  and  the  garden." 

"Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  said  Walter. 
"You  must  remember,  if  this  is  as  valuable       continued  on  page  138 
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THE  JOURNAL'S 

GEM 
OF  A 

WARDROBE 


The  simplest  design  in  an 
extravagant  fabric  makes  an 
understated  dinner  dress.  This  one, 
in  geranium-pink  silk  twill, 
is  sleeveless  and  has  patch  pockets 
on  the  skirt.  The  matching  stole 
has  fringed  ends.  Both,  Vogue  Design 
No.  5236.  Wear  it  with  a  bib  of 
pearls  and  short  white  gloves. 


\\  ill)  a  co-ordinated  wardrobe 
a  woman  ran  lie  well  dies  oil 
with  very  few  clothes.  You 
could  travel  for  a  week  or  a 
mouth  with  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  and 
ne\  ci'  lia\  c  lu  -a\ .  "I  have 
nothing  right  to  wear." 
Basic  designs  and  quality 
fabrics  go  on  and  on  and  a 
well-planned  color  scheme  is 
typical  of  our  other  "Gem" 
wardrobes.  The  extras — 
the  printed  -ilk  turban  to 
match  the  suit  blouse 
and  the  two-piece  dress, 
the  lo\  cl\  I  ringed  -ilk  stole 
oyer  a  nothing  of  a  dress, 
the  pastel  leather  sash  on  a 
silk-broadcloth  dress — are 
seasonal  nuances  that  make 
this  a  feminine,  wonderfully 
wearable  wardrobe. 

By  NORA  O  LEARY 

Pattern  Editor 


Readers  loved  this  coat  design  (August.  1960) 
because  of  its  ease  and  comfort.  W  e  show 
it  again  in  a  spring  version.  This 
lavender  wool  goes  prettily  over  the  suit 
as  well  as  the  three  dresses  in  the 
wardrobe.  Vogue  Design  Mo.  5082. 
W  ould  also  be  lovely  over  a  basic  black. 


Add  a  matching  skirt  (three  lengths 

gathered  into  a  waistband)  to 

the  butterfly-print  blouse 

for  the  look  of  a  one-piece  dress. 

The  ribbon  sash  picks  up 

one  of  the  print  colors. 


Our  charming  purple  suit  is  made 
of  ravon  and  viscose  in  a  basket  weal 
Basically  slim,  the 
skirt  has  ample  walking  room.  The  tur 
matches  the  print  blouse.  Suit 
and  blouse.  Vogue  Design  .\o.  4197. 


EOR  OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS,  SEE  I'AGE  135 
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THE 
HOUSE 
THAT 
EXPLOITS 
ITS  INNER 
AND  OUTER 
SPACE 


Spaciousness  is  the  keynote,  uith  each  of  the  bigger-lhan-usual  bedrooms  eornered  for 
cross  ventilation  from  Us  two  wide  casements;  a  commodious  kitchen;  a  living  mom/ study 
28  long,  all  (entering  on  the  great  dining/entertainment  room  u  ith  its  sudden  high  ceil- 
ing brightening  all  below  u  ith  daylight.  The  sun-deck/ terrace  expands  the  living  space 
on  all  four  sides  u  ith  trellised  protection  and  privacy.  The  basement  is  16'x2H'.  anil 
the  carport  anil  /larking  space  couldn't  be  more  convenient  for  social  or  service  entrance. 


As  houses  in  general  tend  to  contract,  this 
house  expands.  It  spreads  itself  on  inner 
and  outer  spaciousness,  and  keeps  down  the 
cost  by  the  fact  of  its  absolutely  foursquare 
simplicity.  It  is  frankly  a  box,  even  more 
than  most  houses  are,  but  it  finds  a  most 
effective  and  immediate  way  to  beautify  the 
box,  inside  and  out.  First,  it  surrounds  it- 
self on  all  four  sides  with  a  trellis  sun  deck 
that  gives  shade  and  privacy  wherever  re- 
quired. This  sun  deck  is  great  fun  to  use, 
and  an  enormous  convenience  in  all  weath- 
ers. Those  parts  of  the  deck  which  are  best 
open  to  the  sky  can  be  left  open.  Where 
shade  would  be  welcome,  slat  shading  could 
be  used.  \\  here  rain  protection  is  required, 
translucent-plastic  panels  could  be  placed 
overhead.  Then,  too,  you  get  a  lovely  lift 
to  the  looks  of  the  house  outside  by  means 
of  its  elevated  cupola  or  clerestory.  This  has 
shaded  windows  on  all  four  sides  which 
flood  the  middle  of  the  house  indoors  witii 
daylight.  Good  looks,  good  living  and  eco- 
nomical construction  are  all  tightly  inter- 
twined in  the  foursquare  concept  of  the 
Decorated  Box.  For  a  square  is  not  only  a 
symbol  of  classic  perfection;  it  is  potentially 
the  least  expensive  shape  you  can  build, 
the  easiest,  the  quickest.  As  a  shape,  the 
square  contains  more  house  room,  within 
the  same  amount  of  rectangular  wall,  than 
any  other.  And  as  you  see,  it  can  be  pretty 
as  well  as  practical. 


View  across 
set  for  lun 
showin 
upright 
in  the  Scandm 
fashion,  i 


cove 


multiplaided  m 
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A  FEELING 
OF  SPACE, 
GLAMOUR 
AND 

GOOD  LOOKS 


Den  section  of  the  living  room  can  b 
closed  off from  fireplace  end  by  a 
bamboo  curtain  on  a  ceiling  track. 
Here  a  cozy,  draun-in  feeling  is  mad: 
warm  color  on  the  walls,  bookcases 
forming  a  niche  for  the  sofa, 
gay  throw  pillows,  and  a  fiber  rug 
that  imitates  a  zebra  trophy.  Sofa, 
made  from  a  cut-down  metal-frame  k 
has  washable  corduroy  slip  covers  on 
foam-rubber  cushions.  An  inexpensiv 
hanging  lamp  provides  a  pool  of 
good  light  for  the  curled-up  reader. 


The  living  room  proper,  marked  off  la 
moss-green  wool  rug  and  centering  |j 
around  the  fireplace,  reflects  the  airs  \ 
the  central  high  ceiling  and  outdoor 
deck.  A  linen  print,  combining  green  j 
blues,  a  spot  each  of  yellow  and  pu>\ 
covers  seat  and  back  cushions  of  sinr  . 
white  metal  chairs.  Purple  is  picked 
up  in  ottoman,  yellow  in  tablecloth  ii  m 
background.  Sofa  upholstery  is  a  veiM 
tough  cotton  in  a  gold-and-white  stnW 
Scored  plywood  painted  red  makes  a  U 
glowing  contrast  of  texture  and  colo 
off-white  walls  and  window  expansi  I 


AND 
WHAT  A 
TMMODIOUS 
KITCHEN! 


E  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

HOMEM  \KINC  EDITOR 


A  spacesaving  washer-dryer  is  fust  27"  wide.  Clothes  can  be  washed  and 
dried,  or  either  cycle  can  he  used  solo.  Completing  the  laundry  center:  a 
sink  for  fixing  flowers,  washing  fragile  fabrics  or  dogs,  and  storage  on  the 
wall  and  below  the  counter  for  soaps  and  such.  The  laundry  alcove  is 
brightened  by  wallpaper  and  a  strip  of  light  under  the  wall  cabinet 


oo 


KITCHEN 
ll'xl5' 


DISHWASHER 

7 


[ 


EATING 
TABLE 


TO 

DINING  CLEANING 
ROOM  SUPPLIES 


IwasherIB 

-DRYER  I 


Spaciousness  doesnt  always  mean  size — as  in  this 
straightforward  kitchen  whose  uncluttered  look  is  more 
a  matter  of  planning  and  organization  than  inches. 

Here  is  a  kitchen  of  many  moods.  At  cooking  time 
the  kitchen  whirs  with  activity;  a  meal  for  many  or  a 
snack  for  a  few  can  be  ably  handled  because  the 
corner-centered  cooking  area  sweeps,  L-shaped, 
around  two  walls.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  laundry 
alcove  conveniently  close  yet  across  the  room,  the 
waiting  ran  be  under  way  automatically.  Midmorn- 
ing — or  afternoon — the  kitchen  becomes  serene  as 
children  share  confidences  over  cookies  and  milk. 
The  dining  table  is  near  the  window  and  convenient 
for  serving.  All  this  in  an  ll'xl5'  room — arranged 
so  that  the  lane  from  the  back  door  to  the  front 
of  the  house  bypasses  all  busy  areas.  Easy  does  it! 


Fire  full  feet  of  counter 
joins  sink  ami 
incredibly  compact  2 i" -wide 
range  (not  shown): 
it  slides  into  place, 
but  looks  built-in. 
The  oven  below 
is  full-sized: 
ail  controls  are 
wall-mounted — 
away  from  young  and 
curious  hands. 
A  feature  of  the  kitchen 
is  its  easy  installation — 
straight  runs  of  steel  cabinets. 

centered  wall  units 
visually  framed  by  walls 
(no  complicated  fitting). 

Colors  help  create 
the  kitchen's  fresh  look — 
baked-on-en  a  m  el 
cabinets  sparkle  against 
lemon-yellow  walls. 
Green  counters, 
a  natural 
go-with-food  color,  are 
laminated  plastic. 
Neutral  two-tone  floor 
of  vinyl  asbestos 
doesn't  show  tracks. 


At  the  sink  side,  clear  plastic  wall  bins  hold  staples,  see-at-a-glance  style. 
Carpentered  shelves  accommodate  condiments  and  cookbooks  and  a  few 
festive  accessories.  Beside  the  sink,  the  dishwasher  is  versatile — handles 
the  usual  dishwashing  chores  as  well  as  pots  and  pans  with  a  special  cycle. 
Equally  versatile  is  the  refrigerator  with  a  2]  2-cubic-foot  top  section  that  is 
normally  a  zero-degree  freezer  but  converts  into  refrigerator  storage  for  a 
large  turkey  or  watermelon  or  quantities  of  salad  when  needed.  (Pictures 
show  it  both  ways.)  Bottom  part  has  planned  places  for  fresh  food. 


Frozen-food  storage  converts  into  .  .  . 


Fresh -food  storage. 
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She  wasn't  the  baby's  mother. 


gabbling  to  herself. 

The  baby  reached  out, 

jabbering  softly. 


ILLUSTH  \  TF.I)    it  t    P  *  V  I    H  I 
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Mother 
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Story 


By  MARTY  KELLY 

HER  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ANY  MAGAZINE 


W  hen  we  sold  the  ranch  and  moved  to  town,  there 
was  one  thing  left  over  in  the  shuffle,  my  big  gray 
goose.  I  had  raised  her  and  three  others  from  a 
clutch  of  eggs  hatched  under  a  hen,  much  to  the 
hen's  distress.  She  abandoned  them  shortly  after 
they  began  to  display  webfooted  tendencies.  The 
geese  grew  up  to  be  beautiful,  white-breasted  crea- 
tures, and  I  loved  the  sight  of  them  around  the 
ranch.  We  dined  on  two  and  traded  the  gander  off, 
leaving  one  pretty  lady  goose. 

She  liked  me,  and  seemed  to  feel  we  had  a  lot 
in  common.  Every  day  as  I  fed  the  chickens  and 
gathered  the  eggs  Margaret  followed  me,  holding 
up  the  corner  of  my  apron.  She  was  the  soul  of 
dignity  and  responsibility.  I  grew  quite  fond  of  her. 
She  even  accompanied  me  when  I  went  to  pick 
mushrooms  in  the  fields  above  the  house. 

I  considered  leaving  her  with  neighbors  when  we 
left  the  mountains.  There  was  another  place  we 
planned  to  take  over,  but  we  couldn't  live  there 
until  repairs  were  completed,  which  meant 
the  next  spring. 
Margaret  was  my  problem.  My  husband  said, 
"Put  her  in  the  locker.  She's  fat  now."  I  stood 
in  the  kitchen  doorway  and  watched  my  lovely  gray 
goose  stepping  around  the  flower  beds  daintily. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?  I  can't  kill  you." 
She  looked  at  the  ground,  timid  in  her  helpless- 
ness, shook  her  fine  head  and  arched  her  neck.  She 
squatted  down  on  the  doorstep  and  settled  her 
feathers  as  if  to  give  it  some  deep  thought.  I  de- 
cided then  and  there  to  take  her  with  me. 

The  house  we  had  purchased  in  town  was  in  a 
grove  of  cottonwood  trees,  a  folksy,  residential  dis- 
trict, with  lots  of  children  and  lots  of  pets.  We 
had  plum  trees,  apple  trees,  currant  bushes,  goose- 
berry bushes  and  a  big  garden  spot  with  rhubarb 
and  a  strawberry  patch.  Along  the  alley,  in  back, 
was  a  long-deserted  chicken  house.  Little  girls  soon 
found  there  was  another  little  girl  in  the  block.  It 
made  starting  school  easier  for  my  first-grader. 


Margaret  was  upset  by  the  comings  and  goings  of 
strangers  that  winter.  Regularly  she  ran  and  hid 
from  the  postman  and  the  meterman.  The  winter 
was  mild  so  she  prowled  about  the  yard  resentfully 
and  worked  up  a  good  case  for  herself.  She  even 
tried  to  get  through  the  fence  one  day.  She  finally 
surrendered  and  accepted  the  accommodations 
provided. 

Along  about  the  first  of  November  my  husband 
brought  a  live  turkey  to  town  and  put  him  in  the 
garage,  intending  to  leave  him  there  for  a  few  days 
and  then  turn  him  out  to  eat  his  head  off  until 
Thanksgiving.  Margaret  was  outraged.  The  minute 
that  old  gobbler  stepped  cautiously  out  of  the  garage 
she  was  after  him,  uttering  insults  and  challenges. 
My  husband  was  in  a  fine  temper.  Even  after  dark, 
when  he  went  out  to  feed  the  timid  turk,  he  found 
her  there,  like  a  grand  old  warrior,  never  shutting 
an  eye. 

After  his  third  day  on  the  perch,  the  turkey 
spread  his  wings  and  flew  away.  Margaret  watched, 
not  without  envy.  She  raised  her  head  and  honked 
her  triumph,  strutting  as  only  a  victorious  goose 
can.  And  from  that  day  on,  the  yard  was  hers. 

When  our  baby  was  eight  months  old  and  the 
weather  warm  and  springy,  I  took  her  out  on  the 
lawn  for  the  first  time.  I  laid  an  old  eider-down 
quilt  on  the  new  grass  and  put  my  little  one  down 
in  her  sweater  and  cap.  Delighted,  she  jabbered 
happily  with  her  rattle. 

Margaret,  pulling  dandelions  under  the  lilacs, 
lifted  her  head  and  listened.  I  caught  my  breath.  I 
had  forgotten  her.  Well,  this  was  a  good  time  to 
find  out  if  she  would  make  the  summer.  I  left  tin- 
baby  and  went  to  the  back  porch  to  watch  between 
the  slats  of  a  hanging  blind  and  whisper  a  prayer, 
with  the  broom  readv  and  my  foot  against  the  screen 
door. 

The  baby  looked  up  and  crowed  her  pleasure  at 
the  sour  old  busybody  descending  upon  her  so 
wrathfully.  Margaret  continued  on  page  104 
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Delights  of  the  Sea  (continued) 


Fish  Mousse  Pavilion 

H  teaspoon  liquid  pepper 

seasoning 
Vi  teaspoon  powdered  savory 
U  unbeaten  egg  whites 
3  cups  very  well  chilled  heavy  cream 


i  pound  fillet  of  sole 
2  pounds  fillet  of  pike 
or  other  white  fish 
2Vi  teaspoons  salt 
'i  teaspoon  nutmeg 
A  teaspoon  thyme 

If  you  wish,  use  %  cup  dry  white  wine,  decrease  the  cream  to  2lA  cups. 
Lobster  S\ijce:  H  teaspoon  liquid  pepper  seasoning 

)  i  cup  butter  or  margarine  As  teaspoon  curry  powder 

H  cup  flour  Vs  teaspoon  powdered  savory 

6  tablespoons  tomato  paste  4  cups  water 

VAi  teaspoons  sail  3  small  cooked  lobsters 

Put  the  raw  fish  fillets  through  the  finest  blade  of  the  meat  grinder  three  times. 
Add  the  seasonings  and  egg  white  (and  wine  if  you  use  it).  Mix  well  and  then 
put  the  fish  through  the  food  mill  or  coarse  strainer  two  more  times.  Discard 
the  parts  that  will  not  go  through  each  time.  Chill  the  mixture  for  1  hour,  then 
gradually  hlend  in  the  cream.  Turn  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  6-cup  mold  or 
loaf  pan.  Place  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  then  bake 
1  hour  and  15  minutes.  Remove  from  the  oven  and  allow  to  stand  for  5 
minutes  before  unmolding.  Drain  off  liquid  that  forms  from  the  mold  and  add 
to  the  sauce.  Serve  immediately  with  the  Lobster  Sauce  poured  over.  Try 
spiced  pickled  artichoke  hearts  as  a  relish.  Makes  8  servings. 

Lobster  Sauce:  Melt  the  butter  or  margarine  and  add  the  flour.  Heat  and  ° 
stir  until  the  flour  takes  on  a  golden  cast.  We  call  this  a  mux.  Stir  in  the 
tomato  paste  and  add  the  seasonings.  Stir  water  into  the  roux  and  heat  and 
stir  until  thickened.  Add  the  lobster  meat  which  has  been  cut  into  bite-sized 
pieces  and  heat  through.  Makes  about  6  cups  sauce. 

Fillet  of  Sole  Supreme  Q 


from  the  pork.  Remove  fish  to  a  heated  platter  and  discard  salt  pork.  Garnish 
with  lemon  slices,  radishes  and  Amandine  Sauce. 

Sauce:  Melt  the  butter  or  margarine.  Toast  the  almonds  in  it  until  golden 
brown.  Add  the  lemon  juice.  Pour  over  the  fish  and  then  sprinkle  with  the 
parsley.  Makes  6  servings. 


Tuna  Tetrazzini 

%  cup  sliced  pitted  ripe  olives 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
Pinch  thyme 
Pinch  marjoram 
Vi  pound  spaghetti 


6  tablespoons  chopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  salad  or  olive  oil 
2  (IOV2-0:.)  cans  condensed 
cream-of-mushroom  soup 

1  Vi  cups  water 

A  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

2  (7-oz.)  cans  tuna,  drained 

Saute  the  onion  in  the  oil  until  golden  and  tender.  Add  the  soup  mixed  with 
the  water  and  A  cup  cheese.  Break  the  tuna  into  bite-sized  pieces  and  stir  it 
into  the  sauce  along  with  the  olives.  Mix  gently  and  heat  thoroughly.  Season 
with  the  parsley,  lemon  juice,  thyme  and  marjoram.  Cook  the  spaghetti  ac- 
cording to  package  directions.  Drain  well.  Mix  with  the  sauce  and  pour  into 
a  greased  3-quart  casserole.  Top  with  the  remaining  cheese  and  heat  under 
the  broiler  until  the  dish  is  hot,  bubbling  and  golden  brown.  Wonderful 
with  a  tart  tomato  aspic.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


A  teaspoon  monosodium  glutamalc 
Dash  pepper 
A  cup  milk 

1  can  (JVi-oz.)  crab  meat,  boned 

and  flaked 
4  sole  or  flounder  fillets 
Paprika 

I  package  (\0lA-oz.)  frozen  Lima  beans 
2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  in  a  saucepan  and  stir  in  flour.  Add 
teaspoon  lemon  juice,  horse-radish,  Worcestershire  sauce,  onion 


V -i  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
I  tablespoon  flour 

1  2  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
1  i  teaspoon  prepared  horse-radish 
'«  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
Pinch  onion  salt 
Dash  liquid  pepper  seasoning 
M.I  t 
salt, 


36  large  oysters 

2A  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
3  tablespoons  finely  minced  or  1 

tablespoon  instant  minced  onion 
2  tablespoons  finely  minced  capers 
2  tablespoons  finely  minced  chives, 

fresh  or  dried 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  celery 

leaves,  or  dried  crushed 

3  drops  liquid  pepper  seasoning 


Oysters  trenrhonnaise 

1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley, 

fresh  or  dried 
1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  green 

pepper,  fresh  or  dried 
Pinch  salt 

1  clove  garlic,  crushed 
Pinch  cayenne 
Pinch  nutmeg 

2  tablespoons  flour 
I  cup  heavy  cream 
6  slices  toast 


salt,  liquid  pepper  seasoning,  monosodium  glutamate  and  pepper.  Hlend  in 
milk  and  cook  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Add 
crab  meat  and  mix  well.  Arrange  2  fillets  in  a  greased  shallow  casserole  and  o 
spread  each  with  A  of  the  crab  mixture.  Top  with  the  2  remaining  fillets. 
Combine  2  tablespoons  melted  butler  or  margarine  with  \\ 2  teaspoons  lemon  0 
juice  and  brush  over  fillets.  Sprinkle  generously  with  paprika.  Hake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  for  25  to  30  minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  easily  when  tested 
with  a  fork.  Meanwhile,  cook  Lima  beans  with  water  according  to  package 
directions.  To  serve,  arrange  beans  around  cooked  fish.  Serve  with  plenty 
of  lemon  wedges.  Makes  1  servings.  0 

liaketl  Stitffetl  Sen  llass  intandine 


Drain  oysters  thoroughly.  Turn  them  into  a  skillet  along  with  1  tablespoon  but- 
ter or  margarine,  the  minced  onion,  capers,  chives,  lemon  juice,  celery  leaves  and 
liquid  pepper  seasoning.  Cover  and  simmer  gently  about  3  minutes  until  t  lie  edges 
of  the  oysters  curl  and  there  is  about  1  2  cup  oyster  liquid.  Remove  from  heat 
and  keep  hot.  Melt  the  remaining  butter  or  margarine  in  another  pan.  Add  the 
parsley  and  green  pepper.  Heat  gently  until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  Season 
with  salt,  garlic,  cavenne  and  nutmeg.  Stir  in  the  flour  until  smooth  and  add  the 
cream.  Heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  sauce  is  thickened.  Pourover  theovs- 
ters  and  heat  again  until  the  sauce  simmers.  Serve  immediately  on  toast.  Thin 
slices  of  cucumber  are  delicious  with  this  oyster  specialty.  Makes  6  servings 


4  cups  toasted  fresh  bread  crumbs 
2  tablespoons  capers 
6  slices  salt  pork 
Lemon  slices 
Sauce: 

A  cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 
A  cup  blanched,  shaved  almonds 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
cup  chopped  parsley 


1  sea  bass  or  other  whole  fish, 

about  ()  pounds 

2  teaspoons  salt 
1  s  teaspoon  pepper 
'a  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1  cup  chopped  onion 
1 1  cup  chopped  celery 

2  tablespoons  fresh  dill  or 

2  teaspoons  dried 

Have  the  fish  prepared  for  stuffing  bv  removing  head,  tail  and  backbone.  Wash 
well  and  pat  dry.  Salt  and  pepper  the  inside  of  the  fish,  using  A  teaspoon  salt 
and  a  little  of  the  pepper.  For  the  stuffing,  melt  the  butter  or  margarine  and 
saute  the  onion  and  celery  in  it  until  tender.  If  you  are  using  dried  dill,  add 
it  also.  Pour  the  mixture  over  the  crumbs,  adding  the  capers,  fresh  dill. 

I  1 '_'  teasp  is  salt  and  the  remaining  pepper.  Toss  well.  Place  the  stuffing  on 

one  side  of  the  fish.  Fold  the  other  side  over  and  secure  the  opening  with 
skewers  and  string.  Lay  4  strips  salt  pork  in  the  bottom  of  a  roasting  pan.  Set 
the  fish  on  top  and  lay  the  remaining  salt  pork  on  top  of  the  fish.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  18  minutes  to  the  pound.  Baste  often  with  the  drippings 


Salmon  Sou  ffle 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
sauce 

2  tablespoons  finely 
chopped  parsley 

A  cup  grated 

Parmesan  cheese 
4  eggs,  separated 


1  can  (TA-oz.)  salmon 
6  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
6  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 
1  teaspoon  salt 

'  A  teaspoon  cayenne 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Pick  over  the  salmon  and  remove  the  bits  of  bone  and  skin. 
Flake  and  drain  well  to  remove  excess  oil.  In  a  saucepan 
melt  butter  or  margarine  and  stir  in  flour.  Add  milk,  a  little 
o  at  a  time,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  until  thickened. 
Remove  from  heat  and  add  salmon,  salt,  cayenne,  lemon 
juice,  Worcestershire  sauce,  parsley  and  cheese.  Mix  well. 
Beat  egg  yolks  slightly  and  stir  in.  Cool  cream-sauce 
mixture.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold 
gently  into  the  cream  sauce.  Turn  into  an  ungreased 
0  2-quart  souffle  dish.  Bake  in  a  hot-water  bath  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  1  hour,  unti 
souffle  is  set  and  nicely  browned.  Serve  at 
once.  Delicious  with  coleslaw. 
Makes  6  servings. 


MUSHROOM 

FISH  FILLETS 

Stir  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Mushroom  Soup;  pour  over  fish.* 
Top  with  1  tbsp.  each  chopped 
parsley  and  pimiento.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (400  F)  20  min.  4  servings. 


TAKE  A  LB.OF 
FISH  FILLETS 
TAKE  A  CAN 

OF  SOUP  - 
NOW-TASTE 

WHAT 
GOOD 
THINGS 
HAPPEN 


TOMATO 

FISH  FILLETS 

Stir  1  can  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup;  pour  over  fish.*  Top  with 
6  thin  lemon  slices.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (400" F)  20  min.  4  simply 
souper  servings  of  delicious  fish. 


FISH  FILLETS 

Stir  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of 
Celery  Soup;  pour  over  fish.*  Top 
with  8  thin  cucumber  slices, 
sprinkle  with  paprika.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (400C  F)  20  min.  4  servings. 


Em 


) 


Good  things  begin  to  happen  when  you  cook  with  ^ampSdli  (Sbufid. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURN 


ON  A  WING 
\\h  \  im;  u  kk 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  47 

back  braced  against  the  back  of  the  seat  in  her 
effort  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  stick 
and  the  instrument  panel.  The  first  few  min- 
utes had  drained  her  of  violent  panic.  She  was 
quiet  now,  except  for  the  drumming  of  her 
heart  which  seemed  to  be  separate  from  her, 
to  come  from  outside,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
sound  of  the  engine.  Panic  belongs  to  emer- 
gency, to  the  moment  when  light  is  necessary, 


The  finest  frost ings 

plead  for 
this  delicate  flavor 


BURNETT'S 

the  true  vanilla 

Kiunctt's  gives  Imsting,  cakes  and 
Other  desserts  a  special  kind  of  deli- 
ciousness  because  it's  made  from  t lie 
pure,  natural  vanilla  bean  with  no 
artificial  ingredients  added. 


mocha-ciu:am  frosting  n- 

1  cup  (}4  pint)  heavy  cream 
14  cup  granulated  sugar 
14  cup  cocoa 
V/z  teaspoons  instant  coffee 
W2  teaspoons  Burnett's  Pure 
Vanilla  l.xtract  •  dash  salt 
2  tablespoons  blanched,  slivered 
almonds,  toasted 
In  chilled  bowl,  combine  all  ingre- 
dients except  almonds.  Whip  until 
stiff.  Spread  between  and  on  top  of 
two  8  or  9-inch  layers.  Sprinkle  with 
almonds.  Chill  till  ready  to  serve. 


when  some  action  has  to  be  taken  to  ward  off 
disaster.  She  was  quiet  now  because  she  was 
lost.  No  demand  was  made  on  her,  no  action 
was  necessary.  She  had  seen  the  last  of  her  life. 
Now  she  could  sit  quietly,  waiting  for  what 
must  happen. 

A  gleam  of  water  made  her  glance  out  again 
at  the  slanting  world,  and  she  saw  the  home- 
stead dam,  muddy  with  floodwatcr;  then  the 
wool  shed  with  the  six-foot  letters  spelling  out 
Brinalli  Downs  on  its  roof,  and  then,  for  a 
moment,  she  was  looking  down  on  Dick 
Garnett.  He  was  waving  one  arm  in  a  great 
circle  above  his  head  and  then  throwing  both 
hands  from  his  waist  high  into  the  air  in  a  ges- 
ture he  hoped  would  tell  her  that  she  should 
climb  higher,  and  keep  on  circling.  She  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  gestures.  But  at  the  sight 
of  him  hope  flared  in  her.  and  fear  rushed  in 
again.  She  clutched  violently  at  the  control 
yoke  and  pulled  it  sharply  to  the  left,  her  one 
hope  being  to  keep  Dick  and  the  homestead  in 
sight.  At  once  the  earth  seemed  to  be  rising 
over  her  and  her  scream  vibrated  as  she  tried 
to  throw  herself  away  from  the  side  to  which 
she  was  falling.  Terror  had  locked  her  hands 
to  the  rim  of  the  control  yoke  and  as  she 
moved  she  swung  it  to  the  right.  The  plane 
seemed  to  lurch  and  stagger,  and  then  the 
earth  was  rushing  up  over  her  on  the  right 
side  and  she  made  an  instinctive  movement 
again  with  her  hands,  though  her  eyes  could  no 
longer  tell  her  which  was  left  or  right,  which 
was  up  or  down.  Then  the  plane  steadied  and 
her  vision  with  it,  and  she  saw  that  she  was 
going  down  fast,  over  trees,  and  the  homestead 
was  lost,  once  again,  somewhere  behind  her. 
She  knew  she  had  to  pull  the  nose  of  the  plane 
up  and  stop  the  dive,  and  she  knew  how  to  do 
it.  But  she  knew,  too — the  only  thing  that  she 
knew  about  an  aircraft — that  if  the  nose  was 
pulled  too  steeply  up  the  plane  could  stall  and 
spin  down.  But  the  trees  were  coming  up  fast, 
reaching  out  for  her;  she  pulled  the  stick 
strongly  back  and  the  nose  seemed  to  rise  so 
quickly  that  she  was  frightened  and  pushed 
the  stick  forward  again,  and  the  plane  was 
bucketing  over  the  trees,  nose  up,  nose  down. 
Then  after  what  seemed  a  long  time  luck  or 
the  aircraft's  own  inherent  stability  brought 
it  on  to  an  even  course  and  she  sat  slackly,  ex- 
hausted, holding  the  stick  in  cold  hands.  She 
was  flying  straight  now.  and  climbing  slowly, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  she  had  reached 
safety,  that  there  was  nothing  more  she  should 
do.  The  timber  stretched  ahead  of  her,  solid 
and  unbroken,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  and  it 
was  then  she  knew  that  she  had  truly  lost  the 
homestead,  and  lost  with  it  all  sense  of  which 
direction  to  turn. 

For  a  little  while  she  did  nothing,  letting  the 
plane  ll>  in  a  straight  line  across  that  sea  of 
trees,  darkening  now  and  running  together 
into  a  blur.  Then  she  remembered  that  she  had 
been  turning  left;  left  was  the  turn  which  had 
brought  her,  before,  within  sight  of  Dick  and 
the  house.  Very  carefully  she  eased  the  stick 
toward  the  left.  The  left  wing  dropped  and 
she  could  see,  against  the  horizon,  that  slowly, 
slowly  the  nose  was  swinging  round.  She  sat 
tensely,  holding  the  stick  in  an  iron  grip  for 
fear  the  machine  might,  of  its  own  accord, 
start  to  bucket  and  plunge  as  it  had  done  a  few 
moments  before.  She  remembered  the  seat 
belt  and  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had 
not  undone  it.  but  she  dared  not  take  even 
one  hand  from  the  stick  to  feel  in  her  lap  for 
it;  any  movement  she  made  might  tip  the 
plane  and  unbalance  it. 


She  flown  into  a  new  landscape  where 
there  were  no  landmarks,  no  familiar  shapes. 
The  world  was  flat  and  circular,  clothed  from 
horizon  to  horizon  in  a  scabrous  coat  of  olive 
drab  marked  by  ocher-colored  patches  of  bare 
ground.  Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong  to  turn 
to  the  left.  She  could  no  longer  remember 
what  changes  of  direction  the  plane  had  made. 
Perhaps  a  left  turn  was  taking  her  farther  and 
farther  away  from  help  and  safety;  but  to  turn 
again  now,  to  alter  course  and  begin  a  search 
to  the  right,  would  take  more  will  power  than 
she  had. 

Then,  away  to  her  right  as  the  plane  turned, 
she  saw  something  that  she  thought  might  be 
buildings.  She  was  looking  direct  into  morn- 
ing sun,  and  could  not  be  certain  whether  what 


she  had  seen  was  really  a  building  at  all.  She 
dared  to  turn  her  head  a  little  for  the  first 
time,  straining  to  watch  it  as  she  was  carried 
away  from  it.  As  her  last  glimpse  of  it  was  cut 
off  by  the  turning  tail  of  the  plane,  she  put  the 
stick  firmly  over  to  the  right  to  find  it  again. 

The  plane  turned  and  she  fought  the  nausea 
that  came  to  her  with  every  change  of  lateral 
movement;  she  saw  that  the  nose  of  the  plane 
had  taken  up  a  different  position  in  relation  to 
the  horizon.  Before,  the  nose  had  been  close 
to  the  horizon  line,  or  just  above  it.  Now  she 
could  sec  a  foot  of  bluish-purple  distance 
between  the  nose  of  the  plane  and  the  spot 
where  the  sky  began.  But  when  she  looked 
down  the  trees  were  just  as  blurred  underneath 
her,  and  she  turned  her  attention  back  to  the 
gray-and-green  thing  that  might  be  the  sheep 
station's  homestead.  Brinalli  Downs'  roof  was 
green,  she  remembered,  and  so  were  the  roofs 
of  the  barns,  the  hangar,  the  wool  sheds  and 
the  men's  huts.  And  the  buildings  themselves 
were  stone.  Would  they  look  gray,  or  grayish, 
in  this  light'.'  The  homestead  was  set  in  a  wide 
expanse  of  cleared  paddocks,  and  the  ground 
for  many  miles  on  the  southern  side  of  it  was 
cleared  except  for  a  straggle  of  trees  which  she 
knew,  from  the  air,  looked  like  dark  blobs 
against  the  rough  grayish-green  western  pas- 
ture. The  clearings  around  these  buildings — 
for  they  were  buildings,  she  could  see  that 
now — seemed  too  small  at  first  for  it  to  be 
Brinalli  Downs,  but  they  were  opening  up, 
growing,  expanding  as  she  approached.  Then 
she  recognized  the  big  homestead  dam  within 
its  high  retaining  banks  of  clay,  and  then  the 
homestead  itself,  and  the  long  sweep  of  the 
landing  field,  with  Dick's  figure,  smaller  now, 
still  at  its  center. 


He  who  has  not  forgiven  an  enemy 
has  not  yet  tasted  one  of  the  most 
sublime  enjoyments  of  life. 

JOHANN  K.  LAVATER 


She  had  to  turn  the  plane  again  to  keep  him 
in  view,  and  she  turned  it  with  the  same  sick 
feeling  in  her  stomach,  but  with  more  determi- 
nation. This  time  she  must  not  lose  him.  This 
time  she  must  take  up  a  circle,  and  keep  to  it, 
and  wait  for  him  to  help.  She  set  the  stick  to 
the  left  and  watched  the  paddocks  and  the 
sheds  keel  over  slightly  and  slide  away  under- 
neath her.  This  time,  as  she  came  over  the  field, 
she  understood  his  gesture  of  hands  thrown 
from  waist  level  into  the  air  as  though  he  was 
shooing  away  birds,  and  she  pulled  the  stick  a 
fraction  back  toward  her  and  saw  the  nose 
come  slightly  higher  toward  the  horizon  line. 
He  watched  while  she  made  another  circuit, 
circling  and  climbing  gently.  Then  he  waved  to 
her  again,  and  sprinted  toward  the  house.  It 
wasn't  fear  of  taking  her  hand  from  the  rim 
of  the  stick  that  stopped  her  from  waving 
back  to  him.  It  was  hatred  of  him. 

As  he  ran,  Dick  was  thinking  of  possibilities. 
Brinalli  was  cut  off  from  the  town,  and  from 
its  neighbors.  They  could  get  five  miles  along 
their  own  road  through  the  paddocks  toward 
the  town,  and  then  they  were  blocked.  The 
Darling  River,  a  slow  chain  of  great  water 
holes  for  five  or  six  years  at  a  time,  was  in 
flood.  Peter  had  flown  over  it  yesterdaj  on  his 
way  back  from  Milparinka.  "Like  flying  over 
the  sea,"  he  had  told  them  at  dinner. 

As  he  crossed  the  garden  and  ran  up  the 
steps  to  the  veranda  and  rounded  it  toward 
the  boarded-in  end  they  used  as  an  office  Dick 
was  thinking  of  what  the  flood  might  have 
done  to  telegraph  poles  and  wires. 

His  mother  was  on  the  veranda  with  a  tea 
tray  beside  her,  and  his  brother  Peter,  just  in 
from  moving  sheep,  and  wet  to  the  thighs. 

"Accident,"  he  called  as  he  passed.  "Is  the 
phone  still  working?" 

"It's  working,"  his  mother  said,  ihirty-five 
years'  experience  of  station  emergencies  pre- 
venting the  questions  that  would  delay  him  in 
getting  to  the  phone.  She  and  Peter  followed 
him  into  the  office  as  he  spun  the  handle  of  the 
phone  and  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Emergency,  Sylvie,"  he  said.  "Get  the 
Flying  Doctor  Base,  and  hurry." 


"Righto,  hang  on,"  she  said,  and  he  turn 
toward  his  mother. 

"It's  Janet,"  he  said.  "She's  " 

"There's  a  plane  coming  over,"  Peter  sai 
starting  toward  the  window. 

"That's  what  I'm  telling  you.  It's  Janet 
Dick  said,  the  receiver  to  his  ear  and 
mouthpiece  turned  up  so  that  he  could  spe; 
to  them  under  it.  "She's  up  there,  and  " 

"Janet!"  Peter  turned  white. 

"1  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  Di 
said.  "I  don't  know.  I  fell,  getting  out  tocha 
some  of  the  horses  off  the  strip  before  we  t< 
off.  Everything's  soaking  wet,  my  foot  slipp 
on  the  step,  and  somehow  1  must  have  kick 
the  throttle  open  as  I  fell.  .  .  .  Hullo,"  he 
quickly,  as  a  woman's  voice  came  on  the  lii 

"Flying  Doctor  Base,  Sister  Ralston  spta 
ing,"  she  said. 

"Sister,  it's  Dick  Garnett  here,  from  Brim 
Downs.  It's  an  emergency,  not  medical.  Cai 
speak  to  your  radio  operator  at  once?" 

"He's  at  morning  tea,  Mr.  Garnett;  I'llc 
him,"  she  said. 


ick  lifted  the  mouthpiece  again.  "Pd 
get  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  field  wh{ 
she  can  see  you,"  he  said.  "Find  some  way 
making  her  understand  she's  got  to  keep  1 
She  lets  the  nose  fall  away.  Get  her  up  to  t^ 
thousand,  or  higher,  if  you  can." 

"Can  she  fly  the  plane  at  all?"  Mrs.  Gani 
asked,  as  Peter  ran  for  the  landing  ground 

"She  couldn't  ten  minutes  ago,"  Dick  sal 
"Several  times  I've  tried  to  get  her  just  to  t£ 
hold  of  the  stick,  but  she  wouldn't  touch 
"Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  her  dowr 
you  know  what  I  mean,  getting  her  down — 
"In  one  piece?  I  don't  know.  If  Davei 
make  contact  with  her  quickly,  before 
loses  the  last  of  her  nerve.  .  .  .  Hullo,  hull 
he  said  sharply. 

"Dave  Jordan  here,"  the  voice  of  thera 
operator  said.  "What's  all  the  flap  abc 
Dick?" 

"Listen,  we've  got  a  plane  up  here  0 
Brinalli  with  no  one  on  board  except  a  n 
flying  passenger.  1  want  you  to  get  on 
radio  and  " 

He  was  stopped  by  a  laugh.  "And  a  v 
merry  April  Fool's  Day  to  you,  too,  old  bo 
Dave  said. 

"I'm  deadly  serious,"  Dick  told  him 
gently.  "No  time  to  explain  it  now.  It's  Ja 
in  the  plane.  Janet  Osborne.  Call  her 
Dave,  as  quick  as  you  can.  Tell  her- 
her  .  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know  what,  tell  her  w< 
working  on  it,  say  anything  at  all." 

"What's  she  in?"  Dave  asked.  "Is  it  y 
plane?" 

"Yes,"  Dick  said.  "And  listen.  Dave,  d 
cut  me  off  — leave  this  line  open  w  hile  you  ta 

"Shall  do,"  the  operator  said,  and 
heard  him  put  the  receiver  down.  A  seo 
later  he  heard  Dave's  slow,  cheerful  voice, 
voice  that  was  known  to  people  in  ho 
steads  spread  over  hundreds  of  square  mi 
saying,  "Seven  X-ray  Zero,  Seven  X-ray  2 
calling  Foxtrot  Alpha  Romeo;  come 
Foxtrot  Alpha  Romeo." 

In  the  air  Janet  heard  the  voice;  it  stai  i 
her  for  a  moment  and  made  her  glance  I 
toward  the  roof  of  thetinycabinwhenceitc.  | 
But  the  voice  seemed  remote,  whiskery 
static,  and  not  concerned  with  her  probli 
which  was  to  watch  the  figure  running  towj 
the  middle  of  the  landing  ground.  She  thoil 
it  was  Peter,  she  was  almost  certain  it 
Peter,  and  relief  flooded  through  her. 
minutes  since  Dick  had  run  for  the  house  1 
she  had  been  left  alone  in  the  hostile  ail 
nearly  been  her  undoing.  Two  things  had  j 
gested  themselves  to  her  as  quick,  clean  vl 
out.  Either  to  switch  off  the  engine  and 
things  take  their  course,  or  else  to  maka 
attempt  to  land  the  plane.  The  first  was  I 
possible,  because  she  knew  nothing  aboul* 
position  of  the  switches.  And  the  second 
impossible  because . .  .just  blankly  imposs  I 

Dick  Garnett  could  bear  the  strain* 
longer.  He  spoke  into  the  phone,  and  wl 
that  brought  no  response  he  whistled  sh! 
into  the  mouthpiece;  at  once  he  heard 
.Ionian's  voice  on  the  line. 
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Peas  Madrid..  .  a  dramatic  recipe  you  make  in  minutes 

with  the  sweet  garden  flavor  of  Del  Monte  Peas 


Think  of  all  the  things  you  like  about  a  batch 
of  fresh  young  garden  peas.  Then  think  of  get- 
ting them  the  sure  way— and  the  easiest  way  — 
with  Del  Monte  €a.i&y  Qauden  Peas. 

Here  are  the  sizes  that  give  you  that  sweet 
and  satisfying  garden  flavor  —  just  as  if  you'd 
shelled  them  yourself.  Only  better  —  because 
they're  grown  from  special  Del  Monte  seed,  and 
selected  for  flavor  and  tenderness  after  picking. 

They're  so  sweet  and  good  they  almost  melt 
in  your  mouth.  They're  plump  and  pleasant  to 
behold  — and  always  such  excellent  quality. 

Try  Del  Monte  CaiLj  Qaxden  Peas  fixed  your 
own  favorite  way.  YouU  like  them  — sure  as  the 
label  savs  Del  Monte. 


PEAS  MADRID 


l'/i  teblesp.  butter  or  mir|inn« 
'■/i  teasp  onion  ult 
%  Uup.  orezano  leaves,  crushed 
Coarsezround  black 
if  desired 


1  No.  303  can  (17  oz.)  DEL  MONTE 
Brand  fan,  Q^-^u*  Peas,  drained 

Vi  cup  (2  02.)  pimiento  strips 

Vi  cup  sliced  ripe  olives 


In  saucepan,  melt  butter  and  add  the  onion  salt,  oregano 
(and  pepper  if  desired).  Simmer  gently  3  or  4  minutes. 
Add  remaining  ingredients;  toss  together  lightly  to 
blend.  (Remember,  these  peas  are  already  perfectly 
cooked  and  tender.)  Cover  and  heat  till  peas  are  hot. 
shaking  pan  occasionally.  Serve  immediately.  Serves  4. 
This  is  specially  nice  served  with  broiled  or  roasted 
lamb  or  beef,  such  as  the  skewered  steak  shown. 

Peas 
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FATIGUE— 
A  FRIEND 
IN  DISGUISE 


Nobody  welcomes  fatigue.  Yet,  it  can 
be  a  friend  in  disguise.  Without  a  sense 
of  fatigue,  we  would  often  push  our- 
selves  beyond  the  limits  of  our  endur- 
ance— and  the  diagnosis  of  certain  dis- 
eases, of  which  fatigue  is  an  early 
symptom,  might  be  long  delayed. 

There  are  many  kinds  and  many 
causes  of  fatigue.  For  example,  there's 
simple  physical  fatigue  which  you  feel 
after  a  strenuous  "work-out."  Actu- 
ally, it's  a  benelicial  type  of  fatigue- 
usually  easy  to  cope  with.  You  rest  or 
get  a  good  night's  sleep— and  it  vanishes. 

Fatigue  may  also  be  caused  by  low 
blood  sugar — especially  among  people 
in  the  habit  of  eating  little  or  no  break- 
fast. Any  healthy  person  who  "tires  out" 
before  noon  should  have  a  breakfast 
high  in  protein  foods — especially  meat, 
eggs  and  milk.  Thus  a  steady  supply  of 
"fuel"  is  available  to  sustain  your 
energy. 

In  contrast,  there's  the  persistent  and 
exhausting  form  of  fatigue  that's  en- 
tirely unrelated  to  physical  effort  or 


diet.  This  is  nervous  or  emotional  fa- 
tigue. Brought  on  by  anxiety,  tension 
or  boredom,  it  is  a  steady  and  stubborn 
drain  on  your  energy. 

If  you  are  persistently  tired,  take  a 
look  at  your  way  of  life.  How  much 
exercise  do  you  get?  Physical  activity 
is  often  the  one  thing  most  needed  to 
overcome  emotional  fatigue.  Whenever 
possible,  a  change  of  pace  or  a  brief 
respite  from  routine  may  also  help. 

When  fatigue  persists,  you  should 
consult  your  physician.  A  check-up  will 
reveal  whether  there's  any  disease  to 
account  for  your  tiredness.  Or  a  frank 
talk  about  your  worries  may  help  un- 
tangle the  emotional  knots  that  make 
you  "tired  all  the  time."  Whatever  the 
cause,  fatigue  shouldn't  be  ignored. 

Remember:  for  the  most  common 
forms  of  fatigue,  "tonics"  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  of  value.  If  fatigue  doesn't  dis- 
appear after  sleep  or  rest,  avoid  self- 
medication.  Fatigue,  like  any  symptom 
of  physical  or  mental  distress,  should 
be  investigated  by  your  physician. 
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"I  can't  raise  her,"  Dave  said.  "Are  you 
sure  the  radio  is  on?" 

"Certain,"  Dick  said.  "I'd  only  come  in  to 
pick  Janet  up.  It's  on,  and  it's  on  your  fre- 
quency. I'd  been  listening  for  weather  calls. 
Listen,  Dave,  call  her  by  name.  The  radio 
code  wouldn't  mean  a  thing  to  her.  Call  her 
by  name.  You've  got  to  raise  her." 

In  the  air,  Janet  was  electrified  by  the  sound 
of  her  own  name.  "Janet,  Janet,  can  you  hear 
me,  Janet?  This  is  the  Flying  Doctor  Base. 
Press  the  button  on  top  of  the  microphone 
when  you  want  to  speak." 

"What  microphone?"  she  said,  and  waited, 
surprised  when  there  was  no  answer. 

Then  the  voice  began  again.  "Janet,  listen 
carefully.  On  the  left  side,  just  in  front  of  the 
door,  there's  a  round  black  microphone  on  a 
bracket.  Lift  it,  bring  it  close  to  your  face, 
press  the  button  on  top,  and  speak  to  me." 

At  the  base  Dave  Jordan  wiped  an  anxious 
hand  across  his  brow  and  was  just  going  to 
start  his  explanation  again  when  a  shrill 
whistle  from  the  phone  drew  his  attention. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  scooping  it  up. 

"She  can't  get  her  hands  off  the  stick," 
Dick's  voice  said. 

Dave  spoke  again  into  his  transmitter. 
"Janet,  pick  up  the  microphone  with  your  left 
hand — you  don't  need  that  on  the  stick.  Hold 
the  stick  with  your  right  hand,  and  take  your 
left  hand  off.  I  know  that  plane  of  Dick's  can 
fly  itself.  Come  on  now,  the  mike's  there, 
beside  you.  Take  your  left  hand  off,  pick  it 
up,  and  press  down  the  button  on  top." 

Slowly,  very  slowly  she  unclenched  her  left 
hand  from  the  rim  of  the  yoke,  sure  that  with 
one  hand  only  she  could  not  hold  the  plane  on 
course.  She  quickly  picked  up  the  microphone 
on  its  long  spiral  cord,  drew  it  toward  her 
mouth  and  said,  "I've  got  it."  Then  she  real- 
ized she  hadn't  pressed  down  the  button,  felt 
for  it  with  her  thumb,  and  could  think  of  noth- 
ing to  say  except  a  weak  "Hullo." 

At  the  base  Dave  Jordan  shouted,  "Stand 
by,  I've  got  her"  into  the  telephone  and  then 
turned  back  to  the  transmitter.  "Janet,  this  is 
Dave  Jordan,  from  the  Flying  Doctor  Base. 
How  are  you  receiving  me?"  He  paused  for  an 
answer,  and  then  began  again.  "Don't  forget 
that  button.  Press  it  down  when  you  want  to 
speak.  Can  you  hear  me  O.K.?  Is  my  voice 
clear?  Over." 

"I  can  hear  you,"  Janet's  voice  replied.  "I'm 
sorry  about  the  button,  I  keep  forgetting  it." 

"You're  doing  fine,"  Dave  said.  "We'll  soon 
get  things  fixed  now  we  can  talk  to  you.  How 
are  you  feeling,  all  right?" 

"I  feel  better  now — now  we're  talking,"  she 
said.  "But  how  am  I  going  to  get  down  ?"  The 
urgency  of  her  voice  blasted  the  speaker. 

"Don't  hold  the  mike  too  close.  Two  or 
three  inches  away  from  your  mouth.  Get 
down?"  he  said,  and  began  to  sweat.  "Now 
don't  you  worry  about  that.  We'll  soon  get 
you  down.  I've  got  Dick  on  the  other  end  of 
the  phone,  and  he's  working  on  it.  You  just 
keep  on  flying  round  and  round,  while  I  have  a 
word  with  him.  Did  you  hear  all  that?  Over." 

"I  heard,"  Janet  said.  "All  right.  Only 

don't  be  long          Hullo,  hullo,"  her  voice 

said  urgently  as  he  moved  to  pick  up  the 
phone. 

"Go  ahead,  Janet,  I'm  listening,"  he  said. 

"What  about  the  petrol?"  she  asked. 
"Won't  it  be  running  out?" 

"Nothing  to  worry  about  there,  you've  got 
full  tanks,"  Dave  said,  praying  that  it  was 
true.  "Keep  circling.  I'll  be  back  with  you  in  a 
minute." 


He 


e  swung  his  chair  round,  taking  the  phone 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  transmitter. 

"How  is  she?"  Dick's  voice  said  at  once. 
"Not  too  bad,"  Dave  told  him.  "She's  badly 
frightened,  but  she's  thinking.  She's  worrying 
now  about  the  petrol  tanks." 

"I've  been  working  that  out,"  Dick  said. 
"Both  tanks  were  full  this  morning.  I  did 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  She's  got  just 
under  three  hours  left." 

"But  she'll  have  to  switch  over,"  Dave  said. 
"Not  for  half  an  hour  or  more,"  Dick  said. 
"Leave  that.  Now  listen.  How  much  do  you 
know  about  flying  a  plane,  Dave?" 


"Nothing,"  Dave  said.  "I've  never  hancl 
the  controls." 

"Is  the  pilot  there?"  Dick  asked. 

"No,  they're  way  out  beyond  Tiboobi 
somewhere,"  Dave  told  him.  "Accident  c 
Not  likely  they'll  be  back  before  midafteru 
or  later." 

Dick  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  listenini 
the  plane  passed  over  the  house.  "Now  lis 
Dave,  I've  got  to  get  things  lined  up  in  Weer 
brinalli.  and  then  we've  got  to  teach  her  tc 
that  plane  before  she  can  land  it.  You  la 
the  instrument  panel,  don't  you?" 

"Fairly  well,"  Dave  said. 

"Right.  Get  her  to  read  off  the  altitudi 
you,  and  the  engine  speed.  Get  her  up  to  ab 
two  thousand  feet  if  you  can,  but  gently, 
gently  if  she's  got  to  climb.  At  that  heigM 
ought  to  be  doing  about  twenty-three  huqt 
revs.  If  she's  much  above  that  we'll  harV< 
make  her  alter  the  throttle  setting.  But 
can  wait.  I've  got  to  get  off  this  phone  n 
Just  talk  to  her,  Dave,  keep  her  happy, 
teach  her  as  much  as  you  can  about  that 
strument  panel.  .  .  .  Sylvie.  are  you  there? 

"Yes,  Mr.  Garnett,"  Sylvie's  voice 
from  the  exchange. 

"You  heard  all  that?" 

"Well,  I — I  couldn't  help  — — "  she  bi 
uneasily. 

"Good  girl,"  he  said.  "You  keep  your 
glued  to  this  line  until  we've  got  her  don 

"But  I  can't  do  that  really,  Mr.  Garm 
she  said.  "If  the  superintendent  fo 
out  " 

"Sylvie,  if  you  stop  listening  and  I  lose 
connection  with  Dave,  she's  as  good  as  de 
Dick  said. 

"But  other  calls?"  she  said. 

"Leave  them.  I'll  square  it  all  up  fory( 


The  man  who  removes  a  mountain 
begins   by  carrying  away  sma 
stones.  confucius 


"But  urgent  calls.  What  if  " 

"Look;  give  me  the  hangar  at  Weer 
brinalli,  and  while  I'm  talking  you  get  hoi 
your  relief  and  get  her  there  fast.  Then 
get  back  on  this  line.  O.K.?" 

"Yes,  all  right.  Who  do  you  want  at 
airdrome,  Mr.  Garnett?" 

"The  taxi  pilot,  George  Donovan." 

"Righto."  Sylvie  said,  and  was  gone. 

Dick  looked  up  at  his  mother.  "Can 
get  me  a  couple  of  the  station  hands? 
asked.  "I'll  want  Pete  here,  and  we'll  I 
someone  out  on  the  ground  and  someot 
run  between  us."  He  turned  back  to  the  ph 
"Biinalli  Downs  here, "he  said. "Dick  Gar 
speaking.  Can  you  get  me  the  taxi  pilot, 
hurry  please." 

"Speaking,"  George  Donovan  said.  "G 
day,  Dick." 

"George,  have  you  got  radio  there  in 
drome?"  Dick  asked. 

"Nope,"  George  said.  "They've  been  i 
ing  about  it,  but  " 

"Then  that's  that.  We're  in  trouble  t 
My  plane's  up,  with  my  fiancee  in  it.  It 
off  by  accident  " 

"They  could  raise  her  from  the  be 
George  interrupted. 

"We've  done  that,"  Dick  said,  deligf 
that  George  was  thinking  ahead  instea 
asking  time-wasting  questions.  "Dave 
dan's  in  contact,  but  there's  no  pilot  thV 

"And  Dave  can't  fly  a  plane,"  George 
"You  want  me  to  get  on  over  there?"  ' 

"1  don't  think  so,"  Dick  said  sic 
"George,  I'm  still  trying  to  think  the.t 
out,  so  speak  up  if  I'm  missing  somethin 
you  go  over  there,  you're  out  of  sight  o 
drome.  Right?" 

"That's  right.  It's  the  other  side  of 
town— silly  arrangement.  You're  goin; 
bring  her  down  here?" 

"I  think  so,"  Dick  said.  "I  think  I  hav 
Can  you  stick  around,  say,  for  an  hour?' 

"Sure."  George  said. 

"Fine,"  Dick  said.  "You  stand  by.  I' 
in  touch  again.   Think,  George,  thinl 
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Mr.  Pink's  amazing  mattress 


e  ears  ago,  Mr.  Pink  (he's  the  President  of  Englander)  said,  "Make 
tj  best  mattress  money  can  buy!  Make  it  so  light,  a  housewife  can 
i  vith  ease.  So  strong,  the  kids  can  jump  on  it  all  day.  So  firm,  doctors 
commend  it  for  patients  with  back  trouble.  So  comfortable,  it  will 
a  ly  help  you  fall  asleep.  And  .  .  .  make  it  for  a  price  people  can  afford 
k|  ,"  concluded  Mr.  Pink. 

took  five  years  of  research,  and  it  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Br.  Pink's  amazing  mattress  is  here.  It  is  all  the  things  he  demanded. 
l|ou  can  afford  it! 

^  secret  is  Airlon — man's  greatest  development  in  cushioning.  Airlon 
^  lan-made  foam — but  nothing  like  the  foam  you  have  seen.  This 
its  the  result  of  Inter- Molecular  Progression.  This  means  the  Airlon 
tt;ss  is  made  of  millions  of  tiny  foam  "springs,"  all  linked  to  each 
e1  These  millions  of  "springs"  make  the  new  mattress  very  firm — yet 
Hevably  comfortable. 


Streamlined 


Bird  Dog 


What  else  is  Airlon?  Light!  Strong.  Long-lasting.  Non-Allergenic.  Sag- 
proof.  Economical!  (And,  it  has  a  quilted,  smooth  top!) 

The  amazing  Airlon  mattress  is  matched  with  Englander's  famous 
Tension-Ease  foundation  (identified  by  the  red  line  around  the  border). 
Englander's  Tension-Ease  is  the  only  foundation  made  with  two  levels  of 
coils.  No  other  sleep  ensemble  does  so  much  to  lighten  a  house-  <jj  ^  yr 
wife's  chores.  No  other  helps  you  sleep  so  well.  And  no  other  is  j  M 
such  a  good  buy.  Mattress  and  foundation,  each 


twin 
size 


$6475  futl 

size 


NEW 


TENSION-EASE  AIRLON* 

by  Englander 


Big  Boy 


Slumber  Bug  /""v5 

r4  yJ 


I  961       *f.      The  Englander  Company,  Inc. 
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Exciting 
New 
Treat 

Walnutty 

Tea 
Brownies 


Here's  the  "dress-up"  way  to  serve  this  crunchy,  chocolatey  favorite!  Taste 
the  rich,  delicious  goodness  of  home-baked  Betty  Crocker  Brownies... bite 
into  crisp,  fresh  walnuts  from  the  Diamond  Walnut  groves  of  California. 
Easy?  Just  follow  the  quick  recipe  below: 

WALNUTTY  TEA  BROWNIES— Grease  two  9"  square  pans.  Follow  directions  on  back  of  Betty  Crocker 
Brownie  Mix  for  Fudgy  Brownies-except  add  V2  cup  finely  chopped  Diamond  Walnuts  to  batter.  Spread 
batter  in  pans.  Sprinkle  additional  V2  cup  walnuts  on  top.  Bake  15  minutes.  Cut  into  squares  or  triangles 
while  still  warm.  Let  cool  before  removing  from  pan.  Serve  with  ice  cream  topped  with  chocolate  sauce. 


Fudge 

Brownie  Mix 


i 
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UED  FROM  PAGE  78 

ig  we've  got  to  tell  her.  You  ever 
/  instructing?" 
me,"  George  said. 

've  you  got  there  with  you  today?" 
?  Nobody— only  the  mechanic." 
you  send  him  into  town  and  get  the 
ic  alerted?  I'll  want  it  parked  right 
y,  in  forty  minutes'  time.  We  want  the 
ce  down  there,  too,  and  a  doctor  with 
ou  fix  that?" 

expecting  anything  in  in  the  next 


A  ling  1  know  of,"  George  said.  "There 
|i  I  private  planes  coming  in." 
H  your  mechanic  to  warn  the  big 
H-Bourke  and  Nyngan  and  Dubbo, 
H-and  have  them  head  anyone  away 
H;  area  for  an  hour  or  so." 
Ho  that,"  George  said. 
Hhirryo  ring  from  the  town.  Don't  let 
:our  phone.  O.K.  with  you,  if  I  tell  the 
;  not  to  accept  any  calls  for  you  till 
•ough  with  this?" 
,"  George  said, 
e,  did  you  get  that?"  Dick  asked.  "No 
»ugh  to  George  until  I  give  the  word." 
ght,  Mr.  Garnett,"  Sylvie  said.  "I've 
ty  relief — she'll  be  in  within  five 

listening,  Sylvie,"  George  said.  "It 
nice  to  be  doing  it  legal  for  once  in 


the  base,  Dave  Jordan  had  been  tak- 
»s  slowly  and  very  quietly  with  the 
:d  girl  in  the  air.  Radio  was  what  he 
out.  He  could  teach  her  little  or  noth- 
>w  to  handle  the  plane,  but  he  knew 
he  last,  tense  minutes  later  on  the 
it  might  save  her  or  kill  her  would  be 
d  and  certainty  of  her  radio  contact 
omever  Dick  might  find  to  talk  her 
e  knew  how  the  voice  could  quicken 
in  moments  of  excitement,  how  ap- 
■  help  might  be  shouted  into  a  dead 
:ause,  in  panic,  the  mechanical  ritual 
l  forgotten.  He  had  spent  years  talk- 
dio  to  people  who  were  only  voices  to 
he  knew  how  women  on  lonely  out- 
who  could  use  a  transceiver  like  vet- 
routine  calls  could  mishandle  it  so 
r  voices  came  to  him  in  an  incoherent 
f  they  were  left  alone  with  a  delirious 


>se  calls  there  was  time — time  for 
en  seconds  spent  in  checking  their 
nd  getting  them  to  talk  quietly  and 
to  the  microphone.  For  Janet  there 
no  time.  He  had  not  bothered  her, 
i,  with  instructions  about  the  instru- 
lel.  He  had  spent  the  time,  instead,  in 
bout  anything  at  all  so  that  she  got 
ned  to  the  use  of  the  microphone,  and 
ig  enough  of  her  attention  on  the  voice 
rom  above  her  head  so  that  she  was 
:r  guessing  at  odd  words,  but  could 
rything  he  said.  He  told  her  about  the 
'octor  Service.  How  they  were  on  the 
a  day  for  regular  medical  sessions, 
ent  cases  taken  first,  and  then  the 
ound  of  progress  reports  and  small 
eeding  advice — Johnny's  cough  that 
clear  up  though  the  last  of  the 
pox  spots  had  gone  away,  and  how 
wrenched  his  shoulder  pushing  the 
of  a  bog  and  it  was  giving  him  gyp. 
Ptioned  the  morning  galah  session  to 

■  when  she  asked  what  it  was  and  he 
4j>  explain  he  heard  a  small  laugh  from 
■(face  lit  up  with  pleasure  at  this  proof 

■  time  he  was  spending  would  pay  off. 
«  was  beginning  to  feel  that  she  had 
fmversational  contact  with  him. 

K  know  what  a  galah  is,  don't  you? 

H"  she  said.  "I  was  flying,  three  days 
Mh  Peter.  We  flew  over  an  enormous 
m\  them,  feeding.  The  plane  frightened 
4jnd  they  took  off,  like  a  gray  cloud 
■lorn  the  ground.  Then  they  wheeled  in 
Wand  the  cloud  turned  pink  as  their 
pbnd  the  undersides  of  their  wings  were 
*f  It  was  beautiful,  Dave,  like  a  sun- 


"Yeah,  they're  pretty  all  right,  but  they 
make  a  noise  like  a  bunch  of  women  natter- 
ing. That's  why  they  call  it  the  galah  session. 
There's  this  time  every  morning  when  they 
can  get  on  their  radios  and  have  a  good  mag 
to  each  other.  Without  it,  lots  of  them 
wouldn't  speak  to  another  woman,  maybe  for 
two  years  at  a  time.  There  they  are,  women 
who've  never  even  seen  one  another,  maybe 
on  sheep  stations  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
swapping  gossip  and  recipes  and  patterns. 
How  are  things  out  there  now,  Janet,  O.K.? 
Over." 

"O.K.,"  she  said.  "But  I  wish  they'd  hurry 
and  do  something.  Dave,  where  are  you? 
How  far  away?" 

"I'm  in  the  town,  at  Weeringbrinalli,  only 
thirty  miles  away." 

She  could  see  it  in  her  mind,  though  she'd 
spent  only  half  an  hour  there,  waiting  appre- 
hensively for  Dick  and  the  plane.  She  had 
come  up  on  the  train,  the  only  passenger  to 
get  out  at  Weeringbrinalli,  and  the  boy  on  the 
station  had  told  her  that  Mr.  Garnett  had 
just  phoned  to  say  he'd  be  leaving  in  five 
minutes'  time  to  pick  her  up  from  the  air- 
drome. That  had  been  a  fortnight  ago,  before 
the  rain  began,  and  it  had  made  her  angry,  so 
that  things  had  not  started  well.  Thirty  miles 
was  nothing  in  a  car  and  he  knew  she  was 
afraid  of  flying. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Janet?  Come  in," 
Dave's  voice  said.  "Don't  go  quiet  on  me.  I 
get  lonely." 

"How  long  have  I  been  up  here?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  I  think."  he  said. 

"It  seems  about  a  day !  What's  Dick  doing?" 


We  owe  to  the  M  iddle  Ages  the  two 
worst  inventions  of  humanity — 
romantic  love  and  gunpowder. 

ANDRE  MAUROIS 


"I'll  get  him  in  a  minute,"  Dave  said.  "But 
have  a  look  at  that  instrument  panel  first.  Can 
you  see  a  thing  in  front  of  you,  just  a  little  to 
the  left,  that  looks  like  a  clock  face?  Over." 

"Yes,  I  see  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  stuck  at 
half  past  one  for  ages,"  Janet  said. 

"At  half  past  Describe  it  to  me,  Janet. 

What  does  it  look  like?  Over." 

"It's  marked  from  one  to  ten,  not  one  to 

twelve,  and  its    Oh,  sorry,  it's  got 

'altimeter'  written  across  the  middle  of  it.  Is 
that  what  you  want  me  to  watch?" 

"Yeah,  that's  right,"  Dave  said.  "Now  it's 
got  two  hands,  a  long  one  and  a  short  one. 
Can  you  see  that?" 

"The  big  hand's  on  five,"  she  said.  "And  the 
small  one  on  one.  Over." 

"Right.  The  small  one  reads  off  your  height 
in'thousands.  The  big  one  reads  them  in  hun- 
dreds. Take  a  good  look,  and  tell  me  what 
height  you're  flying  at.  Over." 

"Well,  I  suppose  fifteen  hundred  feet." 

"Good  girl — got  it  first  shot.  Now  you  say 
the  hands  have  been  sitting  in  that  position 
for  a  long  time?  Over." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "While  I've  been  going 
round  and  round." 

"Well,  that's  really  good.  That  means 
you're  holding  her  steady." 

"But  I'm  not  doing  anything,"  she  said 
anxiously.  "What  should  I  be  doing?" 

"You're  holding  the  stick  with  your  right 
hand,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  holding  the  sort  of  steering  wheel." 

"Well,  that's  fine."  he  said.  "Some  people 
call  it  the  stick,  or  you  can  call  it  the  control 
yoke  or  any  darn  thing  you  like,"  he  said, 
talking  to  still  her  flurry.  "You're  doing  all 
right,  you  know.  While  we've  been  talking 
you've  learned  to  fly  that  thing  so  you  don't 
even  know  you're  doing  it.  Now  I  want  you  to 
change  your  altitude  a  bit.  Listen  carefully, 
and  don't  do  anything  till  you're  sure  you 
understand  all  about  it.  I  want  you  to  get 
used  to  changing  your  altitude  and  reading  it 
off  on  the  altimeter  while  you're  doing  it.  Can 
you  hear  me?  Over." 

"I  can  hear  you." 

"You  change  your  altitude  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  nose;  you  know  that,  don't  you? 


If  you  want  to  climb  higher,  you  pull  the 
stick  very,  very  gently  back.  If  you  want  to  go 
down  a  bit,  push  the  stick  gently  forward, 
away  from  you.  Clear  so  far?  Over." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  part  of  it  now." 

"Good.  But  we  want  to  keep  you  turning 
just  the  way  you  are,  so  you're  circling  over 
Brinalli.  When  you  pull  the  stick,  don't  give  it 
any  sideways  movement.  Do  you  follow  me? 
Over." 

"Yes,  I  understand.  You  want  me  to  try  it 
now?" 

"Yes.  Pull  that  stick  gently  back.  Watch 
the  nose  of  the  plane;  you'll  see  it  come  up. 
Very,  very  gently;  you  don't  want  to  climb 
steeply  at  all.  Now  go  ahead,  you  try  it,  Janet. 
Pull  the  nose  gently  up.  Over." 

"Not  up,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to  pull 
it  up,  Dave." 


"A. 


II  right,"  he  said.  "Put  it  gently  down. 
Very  gently.  Watch  your  altimeter.  The  big 
hand — watch  the  big  hand.  And  level  her  off 
when  you've  lost  a  hundred  feet." 

"I'm  going  to  do  it  now,  but  I  can't  hold  the 
microphone  at  the  same  time.  I  need  both 
hands." 

"You  need  only  one,"  he  said.  "Keep  hold 
of  that  mike,  I  don't  want  to  lose  contact  with 
you.  .  .  .  Janet,"  he  said,  "Janet,  come  in;  can 
you  hear  me?"  There  was  no  reply,  and  he 
knew  that  the  microphone  was  lying  dead  in 
her  lap.  As  the  seconds  ticked  by  tension  was 
building  up  in  him.  What  had  he  done  to  her? 
Was  she  down,  out  of  control?  "Janet,  pick  up 
that  microphone  again  and  come  in,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  want  to  know  how  you're  doing. 
Come  in  now.  Over." 

"I'm  flying  at  fourteen  hundred  feet,  Dave," 
she  said,  in  the  voice  that  invited  his  congratu- 
lations. "What  am  I  supposed  to  do  now?" 

"That's  excellent,"  he  said.  "Now  I  want  to 
see  if  you  can  hold  it  at  that.  Keep  circling. 
You've  still  got  Brinalli  in  sight?  Over." 

"Yes,  I'm  right  over  it.  I  think  I'm  on  the 
same  circle." 

"Fine.  Now  watch  your  altimeter.  You  might 
have  to  raise  or  lower  your  nose  just  a  little  to 
get  her  flying  level. 

"I  think  I  know  how  to  do  that  part  of  it. 
It's  right  when  the  nose  looks  about  a  foot 
below  the  horizon." 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "You've  got  it.  But 
watch  your  altimeter.  Get  used  to  holding  her 
steady  so  that  she  doesn't  lose  height  unless 
you  want  her  to.  Keep  circling.  I'll  call  you  up 
again  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half." 

He  swung  his  chair  away  from  the  trans- 
mitter and  picked  up  the  telephone.  The  line 
was  dead.  He  heard  footsteps  and  swung  to- 
ward the  door  as  Sister  Ralston  came  along  the 
passageway  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand. 

"Get  through  to  the  exchange  on  the  other 
phone,  will  you,  sister,  and  find  out  what's  go- 
ing on,"  he  said  sharply.  "This  line's  dead." 

He  turned  back  to  the  transmitter.  "Dave 
here.  Can  you  hear  me?  Come  in,  Janet,"  he 
said. 

"I  can  hear  you,"  she  said.  "That  was  a  long 
minute  and  a  half,  Dave." 

He  laughed.  "It  was  about  thirty  seconds. 
Now  listen.  To  the  left  and  a  little  bit  higher 
than  your  altimeter,  there's  another  clock  face 
marked  in  two's  up  to — er — I  think  it's  up  to 
eighteen.  It's  got  a  yellow  hand.  What's  that 
showing?  Over." 

"I  can  see  it.  The  hand's  almost  on  twelve." 

"Good.  Then  you're  doing  a  hundred  and 
twenty  knots,  that's  fine,"  he  said,  and  wrote 
it  down  for  Dick's  information.  "What's  your 
height  now?  Over." 

"Fourteen  hundred  feet  still." 

"Fine.  Now  over  on  the  right,  in  front  of  the 
other  pilot's  seat,  there's  a  dial  marked 
R.P. M. — a  black-and-white  one.  The  figures 
go  to  thirty-five.  Can  you  see  it?  Tell  me  what 
it  says.  Over." 

"It's  steady  on  twenty-four.  Is  that  what  it 
ought  to  be?  Over." 

"That's  fine,"  he  said,  writing  it  down,  and 
hoping  with  all  his  heart.  "Now  you've  got  to 
get  a  bit  more  height.  Dick  wants  you  up  at 
two  thousand  feet  or  more.  Raise  the  nose  and 
climb  slowly." 

"Do  I  have  to?"  she  said. 

"It's  easy,"  he  said.  "Just  as  easy  as  what 
you've  been  doing.  There's  nothing  to  it, 
Janet.  What's  the  trouble?  Over." 
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Is  girdle-wrestling 
making  you  a 

Raving 
Beauty? 

End  the  tug-o-war 
with  a  generous  dusting 
of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc.  y 
Then  your  girdle  will  ^V^l 
slide  on  smooth  as  silk.        \  v 
Cashmere  Bouquet  — pure, 
imported  Italian  Talc  — scents,  * 
smooths,  clings  more 
lovingly,  more  lastingly  than 
costly  cologne. 
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HANG  FIXTURES  SECURELY! 
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SCREW  ANCHORS 
JACK  NUTS 


BETTER  THAN  NAILS  &  SCREWS- 
Molly  lets  you  put  fixtures  where  you 
want  ...  not  just  where  studs  are. 
Spider  backing  reinforces  area  in  which 
used,  won't  pull  through.  BETTER  THAN 
TOGGLE  BOLTS-Easy  to  install,  needs 
much  smaller  hole,  fixtures  can  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  in  same  anchor! 
Inexpensive,  guaranteed.  Ask  your 
hardware  dealer  for  genuine  Molly  .  .  . 
the  name  is  stamped  on  the  cap. 


JACK  NUTS  GRIP  ANY  MATERIAL 
WORK  IN  NARROW  SPACE 


Jack  Nuts  need  only  V»"  expansion  space . . . 
now  you  can  fasten  fixtures  to  flush  doors! 
Grip  any  material  up  to  W  .  . .  perfect  for 
use  in  thin  materials  where  wood  or  sheet 
metal  screws  won't  hold! 
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"I'm  frightened.  l*m  really  frightened  of  go- 
ing up,"  she  said,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
she'd  used  the  word  to  him.  "Every  time  I've 
been  up  with  Dick  or  Peter  I've  felt  the  same. 
I  can  bear  it  if  we're  flying  level  and  I  quite  en- 
joy it  when  the  nose  of  the  plane  is  down.  But 
when  it's  climbing  it  feels  all  the  time  as 
though  it's  slipping  backward.  And  it  feels  so 
frail,  the  plane  does — I  just  feel  this  awful 
panic  all  the  time  the  nose  is  pointed  upward, 
even  a  little  bit.  Don't  make  me  climb  it, 
Dave,  please  don't  make  me." 

Dave  closed  his  eyes,  trying  desperately  to 
remember  the  sensation  of  climbing,  trying  to 
visualize  the  angle  of  nose  and  wings,  knowing 
that  this  was  a  fear  that  he  ought  to  try  to  deal 
with  at  once  and  quickly.  "Janet,"  he  said, 
and  paused  as  the  sister  hurried  back  into  the 
room. 

"They're  holding  your  line  so  they  can  put 
Mr.  Garnett  on  the  minute  he's  ready.  Leave 
the  receiver  on  till  they  ring  you,"  she  said, 
and  put  down  the  cooling  cup  of  tea.  He 
turned  back  to  the  transmitter. 

"Are  you  receiving,  Janet?"  he  said. 

"I  can  hear  you,  yes,"  she  said.  "I  thought 
I  could  hear  someone  else  talking  too." 

"It  was  Sister  Ralston,"  he  said.  "I  hate  to 
tell  you  this,  but  she  brought  me  a  cup  of  tea." 

The  idea  of  midmorning  cups  of  tea  made  a 
comforting  picture  of  normality  in  her  mind. 
"You  drink  it,"  she  said.  "I'll  just  fly  round 
and  wait  for  you." 

"We've  got  to  get  you  up  a  bit  higher  first," 
he  said.  "You're  meeting  more  resistance 
when  you're  climbing,  so  you've  got  less  for- 
ward speed,  and  your  engine  noise  is  different 
too.  That's  all  it  is,  Janet.  She  may  feel  differ- 
ent, but  she's  perfectly  safe  and  stable.  I  may 
not  know  much  about  planes,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  higher  you  are,  the  safer."  He  was 
aware  of  his  mistake  at  once,  but  before  he 
could  put  it  right  her  voice  cut  in  sharply. 

"D'you  mean  you  can't  fly  a  plane?"  she 
asked. 

"Good  heavens,  no,  of  course  I  don't  mean 
that,"  he  said.  "I  mightn't  be  such  a  good 
pilot  as  Dick  Garnett  and  a  few  like  him,  but 
I  do  know  you've  got  to  get  that  aircraft 
higher.  Now  get  that  nose  up,  Janet.  Don't 
hurry  it,  just  raise  it  a  little.  Hold  it  there  and 
watch  your  altimeter,  and  let  her  climb  slowly 
and  steadily.  Keep  circling  over  Brinalli.  I'm 
going  to  drink  my  tea.  Call  me  as  soon  as 
you've  got  her  to  two  thousand." 

"All  right."  Janet  said.  "I'll  try,  but  I  can  t 
see  much  sense  in  it  when  all  I  want  to  do  is 
get  down." 

As  Dave  reached  for  the  tea  the  telephone 
rang;  he  snatched  it  up  and  swung  his  chair 
away  from  the  transmitter. 

"How's  she  doing?"  Dick's  voice  asked 
tensely. 

"All  right,"  Dave  said.  "She's  still  right 
over  you,  circling." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Dick  said.  "I've  got  some- 
body out  on  the  landing  ground  watching,  and 
someone  else  running  between  us  with  re- 
ports. But  what  sort  of  shape  is  she  in  her- 
self?" 


'Si 


kjhe'sfine  now,"  Dave  said.  "Much  calmer, 
and  she's  handling  the  radio  well.  I'm  trying 
to  get  her  higher,  but  for  some  reason  she's 
very  frightened  of  pulling  the  nose  up  beyond 
the  level-flight  position." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Dick  said.  "In  a  small  plane 
you  feel  you're  falling  out  of  the  air.  Have  you 
got  her  speed?" 

"She  was  doing  a  hundred  and  twenty  knots 
at  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  r.p.m.'s 
were  steady  at  twenty-four  hundred.  She's 
climbing  now  to  two  thousand." 

"This  is  going  to  be  complicated,"  Dick 
said.  "Peter  and  I  are  penned  in  here  by  the 
floods;  we  can't  get  out,  even  if  there  was 
time.  I'm  going  to  bring  her  down  on  Weering- 
brinalli,  and  I've  got  to  have  someone  there 
who'll  know,  and  know  instantly,  whether  she 
can  get  in  or  not  from  the  approach  she  makes. 
That  means  I've  got  to  leave  George  Donovan 
there;  I  can't  send  him  over  to  you  to  talk  her 
down.  We've  got  the  relief  girl  at  the  exchange 
checking  on  whether  there's  anyone  else  in  the 
town  who  could  bring  her  down,  direct  voice, 
from  your  radio.  I  don't  think  there  is.  If  not, 
I've  got  to  do  it.  Can  you  get  this  phone  right 
handy  to  the  transmitter?" 


"It'll  take  a  bit  of  fiddling.  I  can  fix  it  if  you 
give  me  a  few  minutes." 

"Be  as  quick  as  you  can.  Can  you  get  your- 
self into  a  position  where  you  can  hear  what 
I'm  saying  as  well  as  transmitting  it?  If  there's 
any  breakdown,  and  she  can't  hear  me  clearly, 
you'll  have  to  relay  it,  and  relay  quickly." 

"Yes,  I  can  fix  that,  Dick,  I  think." 

"I'll  have  George  through,  on  the  same  line. 
Everyone's  got  to  bear  in  mind  that  everything 
said  on  this  line  will  go  straight  through  to 
Janet  in  the  aircraft.  I'll  get  George  on  now. 
You  get  back  to  Janet.  Keep  her  climbing,  and 
keep  her  happy,  Dave.  Don't  hang  your  re- 
ceiver up.  I'll  give  you  a  whistle  as  soon  as  I 
want  you  on  the  line  again." 

Sister  Ralston  came  in  as  Dave  was  about 
to  call  Janet.  "You'll  have  to  put  out  a  general 
call  in  about  two  minutes,"  she  said.  "It's  al- 
most eleven  o'clock." 

"Thanks  for  reminding  me."  He  glanced  up 
at  the  wall  clock.  "Sister,  can  you  get  me  a  full 
roll  of  cotton  wool?  And  a  gauze  bandage." 

He  drew  the  telephone  toward  him.  "Are 
you  there,  Dick?" 

"Dave?"  Dick's  voice  answered. 

"When  will  the  critical  time  be,  when  we 
have  to  have  absolute  radio  contact  with  no 
interruptions?" 

"Well — say  thirty  minutes  here,"  Dick  said. 
"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  here  to 


YOU  CREEP!" 


By  BARBARA  A.  JONES 

She  leaps  and  grabs  the  snow)  limb. 
Then  ducks,  so  it  will  land  on  him. 
She  smears  bis  cone  into  his  face, 
Ignores  him  in  a  public  place: 
She  gives  him  sneering  looks  and 

I  hreats, 
Derogatory  epithets, 
Or,  if  they're  near  a  curb,  a 

shove   

I  low  strange,  how  strange,  the 

ways  of  l<>\  e. 


Weeringbrinalli,  and — well — five  minutes  to 
get  her  down.  Say  forty  minutes  from  now  will 
be  the  critical  period." 

"Right."  Dave  laid  the  receiver  down. 
"Janet,"  he  said  into  the  transmitter,  "Dave 
calling.  What's  your  altitude  now?  Come  in." 

"One  thousand  eight  hundred  feet." 

"Fine.  Keep  on  climbing.  Are  you  getting 
more  used  to  the  feeling?  Over." 

"I  think  so.  We're  not  doing  badly,  are  we, 
for  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind?"  Her 
voice  sounded  relaxed,  there  was  almost  a  hint 
of  a  smile  in  it,  Dave  thought. 

"You're  way  off  the  beam  there,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "You're  talking  to  one  of  the 
most  cautious  fliers  in  Australia.  I've  got  to 
put  out  a  general  call  now.  If  you  want  to 
speak  to  me,  though,  cut  in.  I'll  be  able  to  hear 
you.  Did  you  understand  that?  Over." 

"I  understood,"  Janet  said.  "I'm  to  keep 
climbing.  Don't  be  long.  I  get  lonely." 

Dave  glanced  again  at  the  clock.  The  hands 
had  moved  on  to  three  minutes  past  eleven.  At 
most  of  the  homesteads  people  would  be  lis- 
tening already.  Well — that  would  save  him  ex- 
planations. He  adjusted  the  headphones  of  his 
monitoring  set,  and  started  his  regular  1 1  a.m. 
call,  knowing  that  in  scattered  homesteads 
women  had  gathered  around  their  transceivers 
for  the  minutes  of  neighborly  exchange  that 
took  so  much  of  the  sting  out  of  their  isola- 
tion. 

"Seven  X-ray  Zero,  Seven  X-ray  Zero,  Fly- 
ing Doctor  Base,"  he  said,  "This  is  Seven 
X-ray  Zero  calling  all  stations.  Listen  care- 
fully please.  We  have  a  plane  here  in  difficul- 
ties, and  we  are  using  the  base  radio  to  help  it. 
We  will  take  urgent  medical  calls  only.  If  you 
have  an  urgent  medical  call,  will  you  come  in 
now  please."  He  listened.  No  voice  came 
through  to  him.  No  urgent  medical  calls.  "As 
soon  as  the  plane  is  down  we  will  take  routine 


medical  calls.  Until  then,  please  don't  cJ 
base.  Are  there  any  urgent  calls  now?  (j 
He  waited,  heard  nothing,  and  began  to  n 
mit  the  whole  of  the  message  again 

I 

At  Brinalli  Downs,  Dick  looked 
brother.  "Is  there  anything  I've  forgoti' 
he  asked. 

"Run  through  it."  Peter  pushed  a  cig  I 
toward  his  brother's  mouth,  and  snapp  tj 
lighter.  Dick  noticed  that  Peter's  haru^ 
trembling,  and  was  surprised  to  realize  trj 
own  was  steady.  Thai II  come  later,  thouj 
thought,  when  I  have  to  actually  start  to 
her  down. 


EL 


Pele 


e  took  the  cigarette  with  his  free 
"First,  we've  got  to  get  her  on  to  the 
tank,"  he  said.  "Then  ninety-degrat 

throttle,  flaps,  rudder  bars  " 

"Why  bother  her  with  those?" 
quickly. 

"Not  for  flying  it,  but  she'll  need  the rl 
bars  when  she's  down.  O.K.,  turns,! 
throttle,  rudder  bars,  brakes  and  igil 
Then  we  head  her  for  Weeringbrinalli— I 

"Oh,  Dick,  why?"  his  mother  said  qi 
"That's  such  a  long  way.  Surely  it  woi 
better  to  make  her  land  here?" 

"We  can't  risk  it,"  Dick  said. 

"But  is  it  any  more  risk?  And  she  mi 
easily  get  lost  and  miss  the  town." 

"All  this  is  going  to  be  pretty  tricky, 
It's  not  going  to  be  easy  at  all  to  get  her 
If  she  cracks  up  the  plane  here,  we've  | 
proper  fire-fighting  stuff,  and  with  the 
cut  we  can't  even  get  an  ambulance  in."  I 

"Weeringbrinalli's  four  times  the  size) 
ground,"  Peter  said  in  support  of  his  btl 

"The  big  risk  is  that  she  might  get  off 
on  the  way  into  the  town.  1  don't  want 
and  mess  her  around  with  the  compass 
have  to  fly  her  line-of-sight  if  we  can. . 
out  on  the  veranda,"  he  said,  raising  his 
"Try  to  visualize  the  country  between  he 
Weeringbrinalli— as  it  looks  from  the 
mean.  Jot  down  anything  you  can  th 
that  we  can  use  as  a  landmark,  and  gi\ 
Peter."  Dick  waited  as  one  of  the  younj 
eroos  came  along  to  the  door  of  the 
"What's  happening  now,  Maurie?"  he 
"Is  she  still  climbing?" 

"Yeah,  climbing  steadily  and  holdil 
circuit  pretty  well,"  the  boy  said.  "I'llgl 
now  and  "  j 

Dick  interrupted  him.  "See  if  you  ca;I 
out  that  stapling  and  free  a  bit  more  cil 

I  can  get  the  phone  No,  that  wonl 

me,"  he  said.  "We'll  have  to  have  some  I 
out  of  this  wall."  Three  of  the  men  I 
veranda  ran  for  the  tool  chest  in  the  1 
garage. 

Three  or  four  minutes  of  work  had  t  is 
irregular  hole  in  the  side  wall  of  the! 
through  which  Dick,  standing,  would  ■ 
to  see  the  westerly  third  of  Janet's  circiB 
the  homestead  paddocks.  The  plane  ca;B 
his  sight  now,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
run  for  the  phone;  its  small  silhouetull 
him  realize  fully,  for  the  first  time,  thm 
mous  difficulty  of  what  he  and  she  wou  I 
to  accomplish  together.  He  took  his  hanl 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  telephone,  I 
George's  name  sharply,  and  was  relie« 
hear  George  answer  at  once. 

"Listen,  we're  all  set  to  go,"  Die  ■ 
"Sylvie's  managed  a  three-way  link— ■ 
to  you  and  on  to  Dave  at  the  base.  M 
your  weather  like?" 

"Unchanged,"  George's  voice  sail 
the  airdrome.  "Wind  dead  from  the  w« 
not  strong." 

"Right.  We'll  bring  her  in,  then,:l| 
into  wind  from  fifteen  hundred  feet  o 
ninety-degree  turns.  O.K.?" 

"Yep." 

"We'll  bring  her  in  a  bit  high,  and  j 
down  while  she's  in  the  circuit.  That'll \H 
a  chance  to  make  sure  she  knows 
turn.  If  this  three-way  business  worjj 
ought  to  be  able  to  hear  her  height  rea( 
she  gives  them.  I'll  bring  her  in  right  aci 
drome  on  a  south  line,  ninety-degree 
over  the  meat  works,  then  a  straight  rjj| 
till  she's  beyond  the  church  and  the  riv<W 
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A  taste  of  Italy 

^SEOXS&  from  an  Italian  recipe 
'  makes  spaghetti  great 


Spaghetti's  great  when  the  sauce  is  great.  Chef  Boy- Ar-Dee 
Spaghetti  sauce.  Prepared  from  an  authentic  Italian  recipe. 
Seasoned  and  simmered  with  the  exacting  skill  of  a  great 
chef.  Full  of  all  the  fresh  good  ingredients  you  use  in 
your  own  cooking.  And  it's  all  yours  in  minutes  for  only 
pennies  a  serving.  Try  all  four  of  these  zesty  sauces,  soon. 


The  very  next  time  you  serve      (j^  -• 

meatloaf,  make  it  different,  I0YARDH 

make  it  delicious  with  hearty  Spaghetti 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Mushroom  SfJ^® 
Sauce.  Just  heat  and  pour.  f4tb 


For  one  of  those  meatless      (ty  .- 

meals  that  taste  just  great,  BOYAR  Off 

try  this  delectable  dish:  Marinar» 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Marinara  jss\sauc« 

Sauce  over  cooked  shrimp.  >'2?^rs<£< 


Quick,  easy,  tasty  way  to 
serve  a  nourishing  meal  with 
meat.  Serve  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Sauce  with  Meatballs  over 
spaghetti  or  macaroni. 


aice  in  a  minute  with  the  Chef's  touch  in  it 

^HEF  BOY-AR-DEE  * 


Everywhere  in  U.S.  and  Canada 
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a  short  north  leg  and  she'll  turn  right  on  to  the 
east-west  runway.  Any  snags  in  that?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  George  said  slowly, 
thinking.  "No,  I  think  that's  the  easiest  way 
we  can  put  her  down.  What  about  petrol?" 

"It's  O.K.,"  Dick  said.  "I'll  be  on  to  her  in  a 
minute,  and  I'll  switch  her  to  the  other  tank." 

"Yeah,  that's  what  I'm  worrying  about," 
George  said.  "She's  going  to  land  with  a  load 
on." 

"We've  got  to  take  that  chance,"  Dick  said. 
"She  must  be  tiring  already.  I  can't  risk  trying 
to  fly  her  round  for  two  hours  or  more  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  that  petrol.  She'd  never  stand 
up  to  it." 

"No,  that's  right,"  George  said.  "We've  got 
the  fire  truck  run  out,  and  the  ambulance  came 
in  a  minute  ago." 


Ajiv 


ay  questions  or  any  suggestions?"  Dick 
said.  "Once  we're  through  to  the  plane  she'll 
be  able  to  hear  what  you  say,  and  a  lot  of  talk 
is  only  going  to  confuse  her." 

"No  questions,"  George  said.  "I've  got  it 
clear,  Dick.  If  the  approach  is  wrong  I'll  give 
you  one  word,  no,  and  the  reasons  later,  when 
we've  got  her  back  in  the  circuit." 

"That's  the  idea,"  Dick  said.  "Now  I'll  get 
Dave  to  put  me  through  to  her.  If  I'm  making 
any  mistakes,  or  missing  anything,  you  come 
through,  regardless,  George." 

Dick  took  a  last  drag  at  his  cigarette, 
glanced  at  his  brother  as  though  to  say  "Here 
goes"  and  whistled  into  the  mouthpiece. 

At  the  airdrome  and  at  Weeringbrinalli  ex- 
change George  and  Sylvie  winced  at  the  sound 
it  made,  but  at  the  base  Dave  Jordan  heard  it 
and  picked  the  receiver  up.  "Dave  here." 

"Have  you  got  the  radio  problems  straight- 
ened out?"  Dick's  voice  asked. 

"Near  enough,"  Dave  said.  "You'll  have  to 
give  me  a  couple  of  seconds  to  explain  what's 
happening  to  Janet,  and  half  a  minute  to  make 
the  connections  here.  Luckily  I've  got  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  desk  set,  with  the  mouth- 
piece on  a  long  stalk  and  the  earpiece  separate, 
so  it  will  come  well  away.  I'll  have  no  trouble 
relaying  Janet's  voice  back  to  you.  Trouble 
will  be  with  the  other  link,  from  you  to  her.  If 
there's  fading  on  the  line,  or  if  the  ambient 

noise  level  is  high  there  or  here  " 

"There  won't  be  any  noise  here,"  Dick  said. 
"No  noise  at  all,  except  the  sound  of  the  plane 
going  overhead  at  intervals." 

"We'll  see  how  we  go,"  Dave  said.  "If  there 
is  any  trouble  I'll  have  to  clamp  the  earpiece  to 
the  mike,  and  wrap  them.  But  that  won't  take 
me  more  than  twenty  seconds  if  I  have  to 

do  II." 

"If  you  have  to  do  that  how  are  you  going 
to  relay  for  me  if  the  signal's  too  weak?  You 
won't  be  able  to  hear." 

"I've  got  a  monitoring  set,  I'll  be  able  to 
hear  both  of  you  all  the  time,"  Dave  said.  "If 
there's  any  sort  of  breakdown  it'll  take  me  no 
more  than  a  second  and  a  half  to  tear  things 
apart  and  start  relaying  from  you." 

"All  right,"  Dick  said,  understanding  little 
of  the  technicalities,  but  knowing  that  the 
small  delay  while  Dave  listened  and  then  re- 
peated his  message  to  the  plane  might  be  too 
much  for  any  of  them  to  deal  with. 

"I'll  call  Janet  now,  tell  her  what  I'm  going 
to  do,  and  then  let  you  know  that  I'm  putting 
you  through,"  Dave  said.  He  turned  back  to 
his  microphone.  "Flying  Doctor  Base,"  he 
said.  "Calling  all  stations.  No  transmission, 
please,  no  transmission  except  most  urgent 
medical  calls. . . .  Janet,  are  you  receiving  me, 
Janet?  What's  your  altitude?  Come  in  now." 

"Twenty-one  hundred  feet.  Do  I  have  to  go 
on  climbing?" 

"No,  that's  fine,  that'll  do,"  Dave  said. 
"Level  out  now,  and  watch  your  altimeter. 
Don't  lose  any  height.  Dick's  ready  for  you 
now  at  Brinalli  Downs." 

"He's  taken  his  time  about  it,"  Janet  said, 
cutting  in. 

"I'm  putting  you  through  to  him  now," 
Dave  said,  ignoring  the  resentful  tone  in  her 
voice.  "There  might  be  a  minute's  delay.  I've 
got  to  fiddle  things  here.  You  just  keep  cir- 
cling at  that  altitude.  Don't  worry  if  you  don't 
hear  anything  for  a  little  while.  Then  you'll 
hear  Dick's  voice  come  in,  and  he'll  be  there 
all  set  to  talk  you  down." 


"Not  Dick,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to  talk 
to  him.  Put  Peter  on — he  can  tell  me  how  to 
land." 

"What?"  Dave  said.  "Repeat.  I  didn't  hear 
what  you  said.  Repeat  please,  Janet.  Over." 

"I  want  Peter  Garnett  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 
Peter,  not  Dick." 

"I'll  relay  your  message,"  Dave  said,  at  a 
loss.  "Now  don't  worry  if  you  hear  nothing 
for  a  couple  of  minutes.  Keep  circling  and 
I'll  buy  you  a  beer  in  half  an  hour.  That's  a 
date.  Over  and  out."  He  asked,  into  the  tele- 
phone, "Did  you  hear  any  of  that?" 

"I  could  hear  you,  but  not  her,"  Dick  said. 

"She  seems  to  want  Peter  to  talk  her  down," 
Dave  said. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then, 
"D'you  think  she  feels  strongly  about  it?" 
Dick  said. 

"Pretty  strongly,"  Dave  said.  "Anyway, 
that's  for  you.  Give  me  thirty  seconds,  then 
start  calling  her.  Don't  forget  you'll  hear  her 
easily,  so  check  with  her  if  she's  hearing  you 
loud  and  clear.  If  she's  not  I  will  have  heard  it 
on  the  monitor  set,  so  don't  do  anything,  just 
keep  calling  at  regular  intervals  while  I  re- 
arrange things  here.  Good  luck."  Dave  turned 
the  mouthpiece  close  to  the  speaker  of  his  set. 


NEXT  MONTH 

\  ^  ankee  bride  among  suspicious 
Confederate  "cousins,"  Sarah  won- 
dered how  louj:  she  could  hope  to 
go  on  dodging  death.  Vi  here  was  Lu- 
cien,  her  handsome,  little-known  hus- 
band? And  why  was  someone  tr\inj: 
to  kill  her  by 
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OR  THE  GUN 

By  MIGNON  C.  KBERHART 

complete  in  the  April  Journal, 
condensed  from  the  novel 
soon  to  be  published  by 
Kandom  House 


Then  he  propped  the  earpiece  of  the  telephone 
close  to  the  transmitting  mike,  reached  for  his 
headset,  switched  on  his  monitor  and  stood 
listening.  The  first  sound  he  heard  was  Janet's 
voice,  crying  frantically,  "Dave,  Dave,  can 
you  hear  me?  Dave." 

He  snatched  mouthpiece  and  earpiece  away 
from  the  transmitter,  pushed  his  headphones 
back  and  spoke  into  the  mike.  "1  can  hear 
you,  Janet,"  he  said.  "Go  ahead.  Over." 

"Oh,  Dave!"  she  said.  "There  was  another 
aircraft.  1  thought  it  was  coming  slap  into  me. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

"Where  is  it  now?"  he  asked.  "Where  is  it? 
Over." 

"I  don't  know.  I  didn't  ever  see  it,"  she  said. 
"I  just  heard  its  engine,  and  then  it  was  gone. 
Should  I  Here  it  comes  again !" 

"Hold  your  course,"  he  said.  "Hold  your 
course,  hold  your  course,  you're  all  right." 

"What's  it  trying  to  do?  Run  into  me?"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  was  high  with  terror. 

"Janet,  are  you  still  circling  over  Brinalli? 

"Yes,  but  " 

"I'd  just  put  you  through  to  Brinalli 
Downs,"  Dave  said.  "You  were  hearing  the 
sound  of  your  own  plane,  picked  up  at  the 
homestead  and  relayed  to  you  through  their 
phone." 

"Are  you  sure?"  she  said,  cutting  in. 

"I'm  quite  sure.  It  was  your  own  noise,  com- 
ing back  to  you  through  the  speaker.  Over." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "What  a  fool  I  am.  I 
nearly  died  of  fright." 

"Nothing  to  be  sorry  about,"  Dave  said. 
"That's  fine.  That  shows  that  the  link-up  is 
working  well.  Now  I'll  put  you  through  again. 
Don't  forget  that  beer,  it's  a  promise.  Over, 
Janet,  and  out." 


Alarm  over  the  nonexistent  plane  had  shat- 
tered the  comparative  calm  with  which  Dave's 
slow  and  confident  voice  had  buttressed  Janet 
during  the  last  quarter  hour.  It  had  startled 
her  when  she  realized  he  couldn't  fly.  but  by 
then  she  had  become  used  to  the  sound  of  the 
engine,  to  the  constant  angle  of  wings  and  nose 
in  the  slow  circle  that  she  was  flying,  and  she 
was  for  the  time  being  content  to  keep  on 
doing  what  she  was  doing,  for  she  knew  how 
horror  would  rush  in  on  her  when  she  had  to 
nose  down  toward  the  earth  to  land.  She  had 
wondered  that  morning,  as  she  watched  Dick 
stow  her  two  suitcases  into  the  baggage  com- 
partment, whether  she  would  ever  see  Brinalli 
Downs  again.  Peter  had  said  she  would,  Peter 
was  certain  of  it,  but  she  was  not  sure.  She 
had,  by  choice,  said  good-by  to  Mrs.  Garnett 
and  Peter  before  she  left  the  house,  and  as  she 
waited  in  front  of  the  hangar  for  Dick  to  come 
in  and  land  and  fly  her  in  to  the  train  at 
Weeringbrinalli,  she  had  looked  around  her 
with  an  inkling  of  the  inquietude  and  longing 
with  which  she  would  remember  it.  This  had 
been  her  first  trip  west  of  the  mountains.  She 
had  been  used  to  the  city,  and  to  the  soft,  wel- 
coming southern  country  where  people  farmed 
a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  acres  and 
could  walk  round  their  boundaries  comforta- 
bly in  a  day.  Here,  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
green  and  abundant  coast,  in  the  vaporless, 
bronzy,  distantly  deceptive  light,  the  ancient, 
lean,  level  land  had  gone  straight  to  her  head. 
She  had  loved  the  look  of  it,  the  smell  of  it,  the 
brilliance  of  the  night  sky  so  far  from  city 
lights,  the  mauve  light  before  dawn  and  after 
the  sun  went  down,  the  enormous  lengths  of 
afternoon  shadows,  the  feeling  that  the  earth, 
here,  was  unchanged,  unchanging  and  un- 
changeable. 

A  voice  came  to  her  through  the  speaker, 
"Janet,  Janet,  can  you  hear  me?" 

It  was  Dick.  At  once  she  was  swept  by  anger 
and  an  irrational  feeling  that  the  whole  sorry 
accident  had  somehow  been  contrived  by  him 
to  teach  her  some  sort  of  lesson. 

"I  hear  you  clearly,"  she  said. 

"Thank  God  for  that.  Now  listen,"  he  said, 
determined  to  waste  no  time  in  contrition  or 
condolence.  That  could  wait.  "On  the  left 
hand  side,  low  down  and  well  forward,  there's 
a  petrol  lever  on  a  plate  marked  Left,  Right 
and  Off.  Turn  the  lever  to  right.  Did  you  fol- 
low that,  Janet?  Over." 

"I  can  see  the  lever,"  she  said.  "But  I  can't 
reach  it." 

"You  can  reach  it,"  he  said.  "You  have  to. 
Listen,  sweetie,  you're  not  riding  a  bicycle. 
The  plane's  not  going  to  tip  over  if  you  move. 
Put  the  mike  down  on  your  lap,  steady  the 
stick  with  your  right  hand,  and  reach  down 
with  your  left  and  get  that  switch  on,  and 
quickly.  Call  me  up  when  you've  done  it. 
Over." 

There  was  silence  from  the  plane,  a  long  si- 
lence. Through  the  gap  torn  in  the  office  wall 
he  saw  it  come  round  with  the  wings  banked 
at  the  proper  angle.  There  was  no  change  in  its 
course,  and  no  sound  from  its  radio.  He  con- 
trolled his  impatience,  letting  the  aircraft  make 
another  complete  circuit.  Then:  "Janet,  are 
you  receiving  me  clearly?  Have  you  got  that 
right  tank  switched  on?  Over." 

"The  tank  is  on,"  she  said. 


He 


Le  couldn't  tell  from  her  voice,  filtered 
through  radio  and  telephone,  whether  her 
prevailing  tone  was  one  of  fear  or  anger.  A 
little  of  each,  he  thought,  and  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  curb  his  natural  vehemence. 

"That's  fine,"  he  said.  "Now  we  are  going 
to  teach  you  how  to  handle  that  plane  for 
landing.  It's  not  hard.  We'll  take  it  step  by 
step.  Don't  do  anything  I  tell  you  unless  you're 
sure  you've  understood  the  instruction.  Any 
questions  now,  before  we  begin?  Over." 

"Where's  Peter?  I  want  Peter  to  tell  me  how 
to  land  this  thing." 

"Peter's  here,  but  I  think  you'd  better  — 
"Please,  Dick,  put  Peter  on,  I  want  to  talk  to 
Peter,"  she  was  saying. 

He  wanted  to  argue  that  he  would  be  im- 
measurably the  better  of  them  to  talk  her 
down.  But  he  knew  what  was  involved.  This 
was  no  time  to  exhaust  her  with  argument. 
Anyway,  Peter  was  a  good  pilot,  as  good  as  he 
was  himself,  though  a  pilot  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent sort.  He  turned  to  his  brother,  covering 


the  mouthpiece  with  his  hand.  "She  \ 
to  talk  her  down,"  he  said.  "Beg 
turns,  and  then  the  throttle.  I  wouldn'j 
at  this  stage  that  we're  going  to  send  | 
Weeringbrinalli." 

Peter  took  the  phone,  protesting,  "\ 
do  it  better  than  I  can." 

"Get  on  with  it,"  Dick  said,  andl 
onto  the  veranda,  where  he  could  see] 
He  heard  Peter  speak:  "Janet,  can  y 
me?  It's  Peter  here.  Can  you  hear  me|| 

In  fifty  homesteads  spread  over  hun  l 
miles,  listeners  heard  Janet  reply,  "Cl 
Peter!  Darling,  how  are  you  going  tcl 
down  out  of  this?"  Those  who  listeml 
inched  themselves  forward  to  miss  ncl 
it;  those  who  had  company  turned 
others  and  said,  "But  wasn't  it  the  f>tl 
nett  boy,  Dick,  she  was  going  to  ma/rij 

At  Brinalli  Downs  Mrs.  Garnett  sj 
the  office  for  a  moment,  watching! 
white  concentration.  He  was  trying  I 
come  Janet's  reluctance  to  leave  her  stl 
cle  and  practice  the  ninety-degree  tl 
would  need  for  landing.  Mrs.  Garnettl 
self  growing  warm  with  anger  againsl 
she  had  liked  so  well.  She  had  bee! 
nervous  at  first  because  Janet  came  I 
city.  But  then  she  had  warmed  to  thl 
much  and  so  very  quickly  that  almosj 
it  had  seemed  to  her  better  that  tl 
should  have  a  new  mistress  quite  il| 
country  ways.  Increasingly,  in  the  !| 
night,  she  had  thought  Dick  had  ch<  | 
and  she  had  been  irritated  with  himj 
she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself,  bel 
mistakes  he  made  with  Janet  out  oil 
tainty  that  she  would  and  could  accJ 
facet  of  his  life.  Now  her  anger  w  as  ncl 
Dick,  but  against  Janet  Osborne,  fol 
between  brothers  so  different  that  nol 
fore  had  ever  put  them  into  oppositiol 
each  other.  Then  she  felt  a  disgust  til 
her  tremble.  How  is  it  possible  that  M 
anger  against  a  girl  who  in  a  few  minM 
now  will  either  be  dead  or  lying  cruellm 

Feter  was  aware  of  time  passing  .1 
plained  to  Janet  how  ailerons  and  I 
worked,  the  difference  in  the  feel  ofl 
trols  in  different  altitudes  and  the  I 
plane's  inertia  made  it  follow  its  owl 
so  that  there  seemed  an  unconsciol 
sometimes  between  a  movement  ofl 
trols  and  a  change  in  the  plane's  m 
But  he  knew  her,  had  got  to  know  11 
last  two  weeks,  and  he  felt  that  she  I 
better  when  she  knew  the  reasons  I 
she  was  doing  than  when  she  was  bel 
to  follow  instructions  blindly. 

He  explained  to  her  twice,  in  slow  I 
ful  detail,  how  he  would  ask  her  sooil 
her  familiar  circle,  and  fly  instead  a  I 
with  a  ninety-degree  turn  at  eacl 
four  corners  over  carefully  chosen  1:1 
which  he  described  in  detail.  "You  all 
at  right  angles,  like  turning  the  col 
street,"  he  told  her.  "To  do  that  you  tl 
your  left  wing  down,  much  farther  dl 
you've  been  doing  so  far." 

In  the  air,  the  sound  of  Peter's 
flooded  Janet  with  a  relief  that  weakl 
With  Dick  she  had  come  to  be  on  her  I 
protect  herself  against  him.  He  ha| 
tience  with  irrational  fears,  and 
which  he  didn't  share  were  obviousl! 
irrational.  She  had  come  to  Brinal^ 
with  such  love  for  him,  and  he 
much  open  pride  and  pleasure  in  b'tfl 
her  that  she  had  thought  at  first  ttifl 
promise  of  their  odd  weekends  ancfl 
gether  would  flower  into  lasting  ha[ nl 
was  the  plane  that  had  come  betwB 
the  accursed  plane.  At  first  she  hacfl 
herself  for  giving  it  such  importancl 
ting  a  twenty-foot  length  of  frail  (M 
fabric  cloud  her  whole  horizon.  ///I 
here  at  some  other  time,  she  thoughtH 
station  was  not  cut  nil  by  Hoods  and t>M 
daily,  almost  hourly  use,  this  trouble  I 
need  never  have  begun.  But  as  the  d;| 
and  she  became  more  and  morel 
that  highhanded  good  humor  in  D| 
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SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

On  High-Potency  Vitamins 


Try  Your  First  30  Day  Supply  Free! 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW -PAY  ONLY  IF  SATISFIED 
No  obligation  to  keep  buying  anything! 


Today,  millions  of  Americans  are  paying 
more  for  vitamins  than  they  have  to— 
and  it's  a  shame! 

The  quality  of  all  brands  of  vitamins 
is  alike.  It  must  be,  because  U.S.  Govern- 
ment laws  strictly  control  the  manufacture 
of  vitamins.  The  only  thing  the  Govern- 
ment can't  control  is  the  price  you  pay. 

How  To  Keep  From  Paying  "Through  The  Nose" 
Compare  The  Formula  . . .  Compare  The  Price! 

There  are  many  different  vitamin  for- 
mulas—(and  even  more  prices!)  Some 
brands  are  more  comprehensive  than 
others.  They  contain  more  ingredients  in 
higher  potencies. 

The  only  way  to  discover  exactly  what's 
in  the  capsule  you're  paying  for  is  to  look 
at  the  label  on  the  bottle.  Look  at  the 
formula  .  .  .  the  potencies  .  .  .  the  ingre- 
dients —  and  the  price! 

We  invite  you  to  compare  the  famous 
DOLLAVIM  formula  with  any  other 
brand.  Compare  its  ingredients  and  po- 
tencies with  similar  brands  selling  for 


more.  Then,  judge  for  yourself. 

We  believe  you  will  discover  that  here, 
at  last,  is  one  capsule  crammed  with  high- 
potency  ingredients  that  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  you,  yet  so  safe,  no  prescription 
is  required. 

Try  Them  Free  At  Our  Expense! 

We  invite  you  to  try  the  DOLLAVIM 
formula  for  30  days— and  to  pay  us  only 
if  you  are  delighted.  Discover  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  difference  it  may  make  in 
the  way  you  look  and  feel  —  and  in  the 
things  you  can  do.  Let  the  proven 
DOLLAVIM  formula  help  you  maintain 
your  strength  and  energy,  ward  off  fatigue 
due  to  vitamin  deficiencies— just  as  it  has 
helped  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life! 

DOLLAVIM  Capsules  must  work  for 
you  or  you  don't  pay  a  cent  for  this  gen- 
erous trial  supply!  Only  if  they  produce 
all  the  benefits  you  hoped  for  are  you 
asked  to  pay  just  $1.00  (plus  a  few  cents 
shipping).  There  cannot  be  a  fairer  offer! 


IW  FULL-POWER  VITAMINS  and  MINERALS  plus  Royal  Jelly 


Try  Them  At  Our  Expense- Pay  Only  $1°°  Per  Month  If  Delighted 

A  FULL-POWER  MAINTENANCE  DOSAGE  CAPSULE  TO  HELP  YOU  FEEL  YOUR  BEST ...  ALWAYS 


iVgine!  Now  for  only  a  dollar  a  month 
lou  can  be  sure  of  getting  all  the  vita- 
I  plus  minerals  nutritional  authorities 
jp  are  absolutely  necessary  for  well- 
Sg!  And  what's  more  you  may  try  this 
Juower  formula  without  risking  a  cent! 

ithout  the  essential  vitamins  in  suffi- 
a  amounts— you  cannot  hope  to  feel  your 
fj  Yoti  gradually  begin  to  feel  tired,  run- 
m.  You  sense  a  loss  of  strength  and 
«?y,  act  nervous,  depressed.  You  may 
'«  begin  to  look  and  feel  older  than  your 
H  .  .  .  less  able  to  cope  with  the  respon- 
ses of  your  home,  your  family,  your 
tnVhile  these  symptoms  may  arise  from 
W  causes,  and  if  they  persist,  a  physician 
Bd  be  consulted  —  it  is  a  fact  that  faulty 
ntion  over  a  prolonged  period  can  slowly 
P'our  strength  and  energy,  and  if  neg- 
Hp,  even  wreck  your  health. 

HV  DOLLAVIM  CAPSULES  CAN  HELP  YOU 
ftat's  why  the  proven,  full-power  DOL- 
NIM  formula  is  invaluable  as  a  food  sup- 
Bent  —  so  important  to  every  otherwise 
Hally  healthy  man  and  woman  who  feels 
isplain  tired  and  wants  a  sensible  plan  to 
■{maintain  the  pep  and  energy  needed  to 
T  life  fully  —  and  who  wants  it  at  a 
ifcfe  price! 

lery  single  full-power  DOLLAVIM  cap- 
uts scientifically  compounded  to  provide 
iij.-ith  as  main  as  20  ingredients  including 
ijie  vitamins  known  to  be  essential  in 
u*n  nutrition  -  PLUS  ROYAL  JELLY. 
Is,  here  are  all  the  essential  vitamins  and 
Urals  in  potencies  equal  to  or  exceeding 
ieninimum  adult  daily  requirement  as 
V  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
lalational  Research  Council. 


QUALITY  AND  POTENCY  GUARANTEED 

The  purity  of  every  ingredient  in  DOL- 
LAVIM capsules  meets  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment standards.  It  is  strictly  controlled  and 
guaranteed.  Full-power  potencies  as  stated 
on  each  label  are  maintained.  There  has 
been  no  short-cut  of  quality  anywhere.  You 
may  wonder,  therefore,  how  anyone  can 


WHY  OUR  LOW  PRICE  IS  POSSIBLE 

So  many  thousands  of  people  parti- 
cipate in  this  wonderful  plan  that  we 
have  been  able  to  effectuate  tremen- 
dous savings  —  from  the  moment  we 
purchase  the  basic  ingredients  to  the 
moment  this  formula  is  in  your  hands. 

•  We  buy  ingredients  direct  in  huge 
quantities  from  the  world's  most  re- 
liable sources  and  get  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices. 

•  We  produce  in  quantity  under  mod- 
ern sanitary  streamlined  methods  that 
trim  production  costs. 

•  We  package  automatically  in  prac- 
tical plastic  containers  that  keep  prices 
to  a  minimum  for  you. 

•  We  ship  fresh  supplies  immediately 
and  have  no  overstock  losses. 

•  We  ship  direct  to  you  by  the  least 
costly  —  most  dependable  distributor 
—  the  U.  S.  Postman. 

•  We  ship  regularly  every  two  months 
and  have  no  "dead  season"  expenses. 

•  We  keep  automatic  records  on  effi- 
cient electronic  equipment  that  eli- 
minates costly  errors  and  inaccuracies. 


afford  to  offer  a  full  month's  supply  of  this 
remarkable  formula  for  only  $1.00. 

TRY  THE  DOLLAR  VITAMIN  PLAN 
FOR  ONE  FULL  MONTH 
Pay  Nothing  If  Results  Are  Not  All  You  Hoped  For 

Why  continue  feeling  tired  and  run-down 
.  .  .  beaten  by  fatigue  and  strain?  If  these 
symptoms  result  from  an  easily  corrected 
vitamin-mineral  deficiency,  you  may  make 
them  worse  by  neglect.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self and  your  loved  ones  to  see  how  much 
better  vou  can  feel  and  act  once  you  start 
to  take  DOLLAVIM  Capsules. 

HOW  THE  DOLLAVIM  PLAN  OPERATES 

By  enrolling  in  the  Dollar  Vitamin  Plan 
now  you  are  never  under  any  obligation! 
When  you  have  received  your  first  30-day 
trial  supply,  simply  take  one  DOLLAVIM 
Capsule  every  day  to  prove  that  this  formula 
can  help  you  as  it  is  helping  so  many  others. 
But  you  are  the  judge!  If  you  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied,  and  do  not  wish  to  receive 
any  additional  vitamins,  simply  let  us  know 
in  writing  before  the  next  month's  shipment 
—  or  use  the  handy  card  provided.  No  future 
shipments  will  be  sent  and  you'll  OWE  US 
NOTHING! 

But  if  you  are  delighted  —  as  so  many 
others  are  —  you  don't  do  a  thing!  We'll  bill 
you  only  $1.00  (plus  a  few  cents  shipping) 
for  your  first  month's  supply  and  see  that 
you  get  a  fresh,  additional  shipment  of  a 
full  two  months'  supply  of  DOLLAVIM 
Capsules  every  other  month  automatically 
and  on  time  —  for  as  long  as  you  wish. 

This  convenient  Plan  keeps  you  supplied 
with  Capsules  at  our  special  direct-to-you 
low  rate  of  only  $1.00  (plus  a  few  cents 
shipping)  per  30-day  supply  —  a  saving  of 


EACH  DAILY  DOLLAVIM  CAPSULE 
FOR  MEN  CONTAINS: 


Vitamin  A 

5,000  USP  Units 
Vitamin  B1  1.6  mg. 
Vitamin  B2 
Vitamin  B6 
Vitamin  B12 
Vitamin  C 
Vit.  0  450  USP  Units 
Royal  Jelly  1500  meg. 
Niacinamide   14  mg. 


.3mg. 
0.1  mg. 
1  meg. 
35  mg. 


Calcium 

Pantothenate  1  mg 


Folic  Acid 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Iron 
Copper 
Manganese 
Sulfur 
Zinc 

Magnesium 


0.1  mg 
37  mg 
30  mg 
15  mg 
0.5  mg 
0.1  mg 
8  mg 
0.1  mg 
1  mg 


We  invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  ol  this  formula 

with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation 
Under  the  plan  lor  women,  .  usages  ire  slightly 
changed  and  Vitamins  E.  K  and  desiccated  liver 
are  added.  CHECK  POSTCARD  IF  DESIRED 


961  THE  DOLLAR 
TAMIN  PLAN.  INC. 


® 


DOLLAVIM    REG.  T .  M 


many  dollars  under  their  retail  value. 

You  take  no  risk  whatsoever  —  you  may 
drop  out  of  this  Plan  any  time  you  wish 
without  spending  an  extra  penny  by  just 
notifying  us  of  your  decision  a  few  days  be- 
fore your  next  bi-monthly  shipment.  Take 
advantage  of  our  generous  offer.  Mail  the 
postcard  now! 

DOLLAR  VITAMIN  PLAN,  INC., 
1861  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

IN  CANADA:  485  Perth  Ave..  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
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so  clearly  announced  that  he  found  the  coun- 
try's ways,  the  station's  ways,  his  ways  im- 
mensely superior  to  any  others,  she  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  not  what  people  quarreled 
over  that  mattered,  but  only  that  there  was 
enough  difference  and  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them  to  lead  to  future  quarrels.  About 
this  there  had  been  no  open  breach,  no  words, 
no  quarrel;  only  the  certainty  growing  in  her 
mind  and,  she  thought,  in  his  that  what  had 
seemed  a  magnificent  idea— their  marriage — 
would  never  work  out.  That  they  had  come 
close  to  making  a  mistake. 


Peter's  voice  was  coming  to  her  still.  "Have 
you  understood  all  that,  Janet?  Over,"  he 
said. 

"Yes.  I'm  to  fly  with  the  nose  about  a  foot 
below  the  horizon,  wings  level,  and  do  right- 
angled  turns.  Peter,  I  didn't  have  time  to  tell 
him,"  she  said. 

"What?"  he  said.  "Oh,  well,  don't  think 
about  it  now.  That  can  wait.  Now  listen  care- 
fully, Janet.  I  want  you  to  alter  your  throttle 
setting.  The  throttle  is  in  the  center  of  the  in- 
strument panel.  It's  a  plunger,  like  the  choke 
of  a  car,  and  it  has  a  bright  red  knob,  almost 
as  big  as  a  Ping-pong  ball." 

"I  see  it." 


"Don't  move  it  yet.  When  I  give  you  the 
word,  pull  that  throttle  very  gently  toward 
you.  And  watch  your  air-speed  indicator.  I 
want  you  to  reduce  your  speed  to  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  knots.  Did  you  get 
that?  Over?" 

"What  if  the  engine  stops?" 

"The  engine  won't  stop,  you  can't  stop  it 
that  way.  But  the  sound  will  change.  Don't  be 
frightened  by  that.  It  doesnt  mean  the  engine 
is  going  to  stop.  But  you'll  be  slowing  down, 
and  the  nose  of  the  plane  will  drop.  Lift  it 
gently,  so  that  you  keep  it  about  a  foot  below 
the  horizon.  Watch  your  air-speed  indicator. 
It  won't  change  at  once.  Watch  it  for  a  little 
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while,  and  if  you've  still  got  too  much  sm 
pull  your  throttle  up  a  little  more  and  if 
lifting  the  nose  to  keep  her  flying  level, 
you  understand  all  that?  Over." 

"I  don't  know — there's  so  much."  she: 
'"Pull  the  throttle  up  a  little  toward  me 
the  nose  to  keep  the  plane  flying  steady,  w 
the  indicator,  get  the  speed  down  to  bet\ 
ninety  and  one  hundred  knots  and.  I  supr> 
keep  circling.  Is  that  all?" 

"That's  all,"  he  said.  "It's  really  not 
hard.  Now  off  you  go.  Don't  panic  wher 
engine  noise  changes.  You'll  be  all  right. 

"You're  taking  too  long  about  all  t 
Dick  called  to  him  from  the  driveway. 

"I  know,"  Peter  said.  "But  what  else  t 
do?  I've  got  to  try  to  build  her  confidence 


In  the  air  Janet  sat  with  her  hand^n 
throttle  and  the  microphone  lying  in  hlr 
The  whole  of  her  arm  was  shaking  and 
palm  was  wet;  she  could  detect  no  chanji 
sound,  no  change  of  speed,  though  shel 
sure  that  she  had  moved  the  throttle  b 
She  pulled  a  little  more  firmly,  and  the  en 
sound  altered  so  suddenly  that  only  by  le 
her  hand  fall  away  from  the  knob  could 
stop  herself  from  pushing  it  in  again, 
she  saw  that  in  that  second  of  fear  the 
had  fallen  perhaps  a  couple  of  feet,  and  ir 
efforts  to  bring  it  tenderly,  delicately  baco 
its  proper  place  she  forgot  the  sound  ol 
engine  and  the  angle  of  the  wings.  Shetui 
her  eyes  to  the  left  to  glance  at  the  indict 
and  in  doing  it  saw  the  left  wing  holdin 
familiar  low  position  and  looked  down  I 
second  and  saw  that  she  had  held  her  co 
and  that  the  landing  ground  was  sliding i 
beneath  her.  How  many  times  had  shecrc 
it,  how  many  dozen,  hundred  ?  And  how  r 
more  before  she  could  come  down?  The 
speed  indicator  was  steady  now,  and  shee 
the  throttle  up  a  little  with  more  confidj 
this  time,  countering  the  slight  fall  of  the 
with  gentle  stick  pressure.  She  picked  up 
microphone,  and  said,  "All  right,  I've  got 

She  heard  his  voice,  beginning  to  an 
her,  and  then  it  faded  rapidly  away  behil 
high  oscillatory  screech.  She  pressed  thet 
crophone  button  and  called,  "Peter,  Pet 
can't  hear  you,  I  can't  hear  you." 

A.t  the  Flying  Doctor  Base  Dave  Jor, 
the  nonflier,  had  been  so  completely  absol 
in  the  instructions,  so  completely  with 
frightened  girl  in  the  plane,  that  whes 
break  came,  for  an  instant  he  was  lost 
hopeless.  Then  he  realized  that  the  answe 
a  foot  away  from  his  hand,  seized  the 
phone  earpiece,  bent  to  the  microphone 
said,  "Hold  on,  Janet,  I'll  have  Peter  thrc 
again  to  you  in  a  *ew  seconds."  and  heart 
give  a  little  moan  of  relief,  "Oh,  Dave!" 

He  replaced  the  earpiece  against  the  to 
phone  and  said  "Bandage"  sharply  to  5 
Ralston,  who  already  was  holding  out  the 
of  narrow  gauze.  Quickly  he  bound  the 
piece  to  the  microphone,  tore  the  sheet  ol 
ton  wool  into  three  pieces,  and  wrappec 
bound  earpiece  and  microphone  till  they 
thickly  muffled. 

"What  happened?"  Sister  Ralston  saic 
"Feedback,"  he  said.  "Maybe  somet 
they're  using  here  in  the  clinic — I  don't  k 
This  padding  will  keep  it  out."  He  listent 
the  sounds  coming  through  his  headphi 
"It's  O.K.  now,"  he  said.  "Better  than  it 
before."  He  could  hear  Janet's  voice,  too 
because  of  her  relief,  and  he  adjusted  the 
to  cut  out  the  blast.  He  could  hear  Peter 
ing,  "Dave's  got  it  fixed,  we  won't  get  cii 
again,"  and  he  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction! 
power. 

Now  Peter  was  ready  to  begin  teachinj 
to  maneuver  the  plane  into  a  position 
which  it  might  be  possible  for  her  to  lar 
He  knew  the  points  which  would  be  diffici 
getting  her  to  pull  the  plane  over  st< 
enough  to  make  a  right-angled  turn,  to  i 
the  throttle,  to  put  the  nose  of  the  plant 
enough  down  to  aehiesc  the  right  g'1 
angle.  He  was  sweating  as  he  talked,  buj 
kept  his  voice  confident,  reassuring. 

"Don't  be  frightened  of  the  tip,"  he 
"Don't  hold  yourself  away  from  it.  Go 
it,  go  with  the  plane.  You  can't  fall  ou 
isn't  possible.  Don't  jerk  the  slick  over- 
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:r  smoothly,  and  smoothly  back 
Watch  that  nose.  Don't  let  it 
way.  Look  at  your  altimeter  be- 
/ou  go  into  the  turn,  and  again 
you've  straightened  up.  If 
e  lost  height,  lift  the  nose  gently 
:limb  again.  You  remember  the 
s  where  you're  to  make  your 
?  Over." 

ver  the  dam,  then  fly  straight  till 
a  fence  cutting  across,  turn  at 
nee  and  follow  it  about  a  mile 
goes  through  a  clearing,  turn 
the  clearing  and  fly  straight 
-,s  trees  until  I  see  the  ruins  of  a 
turn  over  the  shed  and  come 
ht  in  again  toward  the  home- 
Is  that  right?" 

lat's  right."  he  said,  with  relief 
he  could  repeat  it  with  such  cer- 
.  "You'll  find  the  clearing  and 
lied  easily.  Watch  carefully  for 
hnce;  there's  a  strip  cleared  on 
i  side  of  it,  but  it  doesn't  look 
|  from  the  air.  Make  your  first 
iwer  the  homestead  dam,  so  that 
in  see  you.  Begin  as  soon  as 
E  ready.  And  don't  let  that  nose 
way.  What's  your  altitude  now, 
jour  air  speed?  Over." 
(venty-one  hundred  feet,  a  little 
ore— and  a  hundred  and  five," 
'id.  "Peter,  what  about  the  door?" 
Ididn't  hear  the  last,"  he  said, 
pat,  please.  Over." 
le  door,"  Janet  said.  "Door.  It 
hpen  when  Dick  fell  out  of  the 

bt  it's  closed,"  he  said.  "It  must 
ibeen  closed  by  the  slipstream. 

is  shut,"  Janet  said.  "But  how  do 
|w  it's  latched?  It  might  come 
when  I  turn  the  plane." 
wanted  to  say,  "Well,  lean  over 
;ive  it  a  prod  and  see  if  it's 
d,"  but  he  knew  how  impossibly 
It  that  would  seem  to  her.  "It's 
d,"  he  said  confidently.  "It 
d  automatically  as  you  took  off. 
't  open.  Besides,  you'll  be  doing 
ind  turns  only.  Even  if  you  were 
g  to  the  right,  your  seat  belt 
I  stop  you  sliding  over  that  way." 
is  undone,"  she  said.  "I  undid  it 
i  first  couple  of  minutes.  I  can't 
ip  with  one  hand.  l\e  tried,  but 
t  possible." 

du'11  have  to  get  it  done  up."  he 
fit  takes  only  a  second.  Take 

nands  off  the  stick  " 

p,"  she  said  sharply.  "I  can't, 
I  simply  can't.  Let  me  get  these 
done,  while  I  know  what  I'm 
sed  to  do.  I'm  coming  in  over 
omestead  now.  I'm  turning," 
id,  to  forestall  any  argument, 
re  was  little  he  could  do  about 
pusTied  his  head  and  shoulders 
jough  the  gap  cut  in  the  wall, 
is  heart  began  to  pound  as  the 
came  into  view.  Dick  and  his 
r  and  the  cook  and  all  the  men 
Uanding  stock-still  in  the  mid- 
\  the  drive,  watching.  She  was 
straight  and  level  toward  the 
Then  she  was  over  it  and  be- 
with  no  turn  made. 


Hidea  of  these  turns,  these  right- 
Hi,  steep,  impossible  turns,  had 
irned  Janet  so  much  that  she  had 
Wit,  while  Peter's  quiet  voice 
!n m  and  on  repeating  instructions 
iiiassuring  her.  that  unless  she  did 
Hsoon,  without  any  more  time 
t tmght,  she  would  never  have  the 
Bee  to  do  them  at  all.  The  busi- 
i»ver  the  seat  belt  gave  her  her 
tunity.  Better  to  make  these 
irrible  turns,  better  to  do  any- 
Wat  all  than  take  both  hands  off 
atlreacherous  stick.  She  saw  the 
irr-ushing  up  underneath  her,  and 
6  loment  had  come  so  suddenly 
at)ie  was  beyond  it  and  knew  that 
■  iust  turn  now,  now.  at  once,  so 
■tjhere  was  no  longer  time  for 


thought.  She  put  the  stick  firmly  over  in  a  move- 
ment that  she  thought  would  turn  the  plane  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  and  the  earth  reared  up  and 
she  was  lost,  dizzy,  falling  and  had  no  memory  at 
all  of  the  instinctive  movement  with  which  she 
had  returned  the  stick  to  its  central  position.  She 
felt  sickness,  and  a  wild  exhilaration. 

"Fine,  that  was  fine!"  Peter  said.  "A  beautiful 
turn.  You  let  the  nose  fall  away  a  little.  Ease  it  up 
gently  now,  and  level  out.  Watch  for  that  fence 
and  make  your  second  turn  the  same  way." 


"I  did  it,  I  did  it,  I  really  did  it!"  she  said, 
amazed.  Her  voice  caught  in  her  throat  on  a  laugh 
of  excitement.  She  peered  forward  for  the  fence. 
Then  she  noticed  that  the  nose  was  down,  a  long 
way  down,  pulled  it  up  and,  as  she  moved  the 
stick,  saw  the  narrow  clearing  and  the  fence  un- 
derneath her,  and  put  the  stick  sharply  left  with- 
out hesitation  because  she  feared  the  loss  of  the 
landmark  more  than  she  feared  the  turn. 

The  two  movements,  stick  back  and  stick  to 
the  left,  had  been  rough  and  sudden,  and  the 


plane  leaped  to  the  left,  nose  down,  spiraling, 
and  she  could  hear  her  own  scream  and  the  high 
whine  of  the  motor  before  her  frightened  reflexes 
took  charge  and  brought  the  stick  back  to  the 
right.  She  was  flying  at  one  thousand  feet  over 
featureless  timber,  her  mouth  dry  and  her  eyes 
fixed  with  a  terror  that  prevented  her  seeing  any- 
thing but  the  change  those  seconds  had  made  on 
the  altimeter  dial.  She  braced  her  toes  against  the 
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r  to  try  to  stop  the  convulsive  shaking  of 
egs.  She  was  too  bewildered,  too  confused, 
shaken  to  think  of  lifting  the  nose  and 
lg  to  regain  lost  height.  She  picked  up  the 
ophone,  pressed  the  button,  swallowed 
I  in  an  attempt  to  control  her  voice,  and 
,  "I'm  lost.  I  don't  know  where  I  am." 

the  office  at  Brinalli  Downs,  Peter  glanced 
ply  at  his  brother  as  the  words  came 
ugh  and  saw  that  Dick,  bent  down  beside 
to  listen,  had  heard  them  too. 
lave  you  made  your  second  turn?"  he 
quickly.  "Give  me  your  height  and 
d.  Over." 

turned— I  think,"  she  said.  "Height  one 
isand  feet.  Speed  just  below  a  hundred, 
r,  where  am  I?  I  can't  find  the  fence." 
dozen  possibilities  suggested  themselves 
m :  she  might  have  turned,  she  might  have 
d  to  turn ;  she  might  have  been  in  a  spin, 

long  sideslip;  she  might  even  now  be 
ing  on  and  on  over  the  trees  into  the 
:r"  country.  The  only  quick  way  he 
d  think  of  locating  her  was  by  the  sun. 
Ceep  that  nose  steady,"  he  said.  "Don't 
any  more  height,  whatever  you  do.  Where 
e  sun,  Janet?  On  your  right  side,  or  your 
Over." 

t's  high  and  behind  me." 

'ou've  turned  too  far,"  he  said.  "Now 

;  the  plane  to  the  right,  Janet,  the  right 

time.  Keep  the  nose  up,  and  turn  it  stead- 

ntil  you've  got  the  sun  high  on  your  right. 

)  turning,  watch  for  the  fence,  and  don't 

any  more  height.  Over." 

"hat's  the  long  leg,"  Dick  said.  "Give  her 

her  minute  and  a  half.  If  she  doesn't  find 

:n  you'll  have  to  start  her  circling." 

ihe  may  be  beyond  the  point  of  the  third 

when  she  finds  it,"  Peter  said.  "How  are 

o  know?" 

^s  long  as  she  doesn't  lose  the  fence  again 
an  bring  her  back,"  Dick  said,  trying  to 
sure  times  and  distances  in  his  mind. 

think  I've  got  it,"  Janet's  voice  said, 
i,  I've  found  the  fence." 

m  one  thousand  feet  Janet  could  easily 
he  clearing  ahead  of  her,  with  the  narrow 
ed  line  of  the  fence  running  into  it  and 
)eyond  it  on  the  other  side.  Her  terror  had 
tentarily  exhausted  her,  so  that  she  was 
led  now  of  any  feeling  except  a  dull  and 
Blcertainty  that  if  she  failed  to  make  this 
Di,  and  make  it  cleanly,  she  would  be  lost. 
H  time,  when  she  turned,  there  would  be  no 
feu  to  follow.  This  would  be  the  short  north 
epf  the  rectangle  she  must  fly,  and  the  ex- 
ic  ude  of  her  turn  would  be  her  only  guide 
W  the  trees  to  the  second  clearing,  with  its 
rued  shed. 

le  began  her  turn  correctly  over  the  dead 
pfer  of  the  clearing,  but  fear  of  what  had 
Jaiened  last  time  made  her  cautious,  and 
ih  thought  she  had  perhaps*"not  banked  as 
itoly  as  she  should.  As  she  straightened  she 
lo  ed  behind  her  and  she  couldn't  see  the 
:lcing,  so  she  pulled  the  stick  a  little  left  and 
fhj  a  little  more  left,  and  then  she  began  to 
hi  and  peck  first  left  and  right,  until  she  was 
teUin  that  she  had  left  the  clearing  dead 
is ;n.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  second,  trying 
to  member  the  length  of  the  first  leg  of  the 
re>  ingle,  and  how  long  it  had  taken  her  to  fly 
it.  ut  she  couldn't  see  it,  couldn't  remember 
it,  ouldn't  estimate  it— an  eternity  of  time 
lis  passed  in  the  tumult  of  the  dive  and  the 
se,  :h  for  the  fence.  She  knew  that  she  should 
lif.he  mike  and  tell  Peter  she  had  made  the 
tb  1  turn.  But  she  was  too  tired,  too  tired.  She 
sa  the  ruined  shed  beneath  her.  and  she 
tued  automatically,  without  thinking  or 
ft-l  ng.  Then  she  could  see  the  vast  clearing  of 
thiomestead  paddocks  in  front  of  her.  She 
ccd  hear  Peter's  voice,  calling  her  urgently 
tome  in,  come  in. 

>e  couldn't  answer  him,  she  could  do  noth- 
in  but  concentrate  on  the  dam  beyond  the 
hdestead.  Here  she  must  turn,  but  a  shal- 
lo  :r  turn  this  time — a  turn  which  would  take 
he  back  onto  the  familiar  circle  she  could  fly 
W||out  fear.  She  would  answer  then,  and  lis- 
ts to  their  arguments.  But  nothing,  nothing 
w<  Id  take  her  out  again,  away  from  the  land- 
n  ground,  over  the  trees. 


From  Brinalli  Downs  Peter  had  begun  to 
call  her  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  the  sound 
of  the  engine,  and  knew  that  she  had  success- 
fully made  the  third  turn  and  was  running 
down  again  toward  the  homestead.  He  saw, 
through  the  gap  in  the  wall,  that  the  plane  was 
beginning  to  turn  over  the  dam,  and  knew  that 
she  must  be  all  right,  must  still  be  flying  it,  but 
his  voice  was  tight  with  tension  as  he  called 
again  and  again: 

"Come  in,  Janet.  Come  in  please,  Janet, 
now.  Over." 

At  last,  when  she  had  made  a  complete 
circle,  Janet  lifted  the  microphone  and  said, 
"I  can  hear  you."  At  the  exchange,  at  the  base, 


at  the  airdrome,  in  all  the  homesteads,  people 
relaxed  a  little,  and  smiled  their  relief. 

At  Brinalli  Downs,  Mrs.  Garnett  had  come 
back  to  stand  against  the  wall  of  the  office, 
watching  her  two  sons.  Peter  was  pale  with 
the  strain  of  the  last  few  minutes;  he  was 
speaking  quietly  now  into  the  telephone. 

"That  was  fine,  Janet,"  he  was  saying. 
"You're  a  magnificent  navigator.  Now  get  the 
nose  up,  keep  circling,  and  climb  gently  till 
you're  back  at  two  thousand  feet.  Did  you 
hear  me?  Over." 

"I  heard  you,"  she  said.  "I  am  climbing. 
Peter,  I'm  tired.  Don't  mess  about  any  more." 


Her  voice  rose  suddenly  to  a  wail.  "I  can't 
stand  it,  I  can't  stand  it." 

"She's  all  to  pieces,"  he  said,  covering  the 
mouthpiece.  Then  he  spoke  into  it  again. 
"You're  doing  fine,  Janet,"  he  said.  "Keep 
climbing.  Just  tell  me  what  happened  when 
you  made  that  second  turn.  What  went 
wrong?  Over." 

"I  lost  control,"  she  said.  "What  does  it 
matter  now?  It  felt  like  going  down  the  turns 
of  a  corkscrew." 

"Spiral  dive,"  Peter  said  quickly,  covering 
the  mouthpiece,  speaking  to  his  brother. 

"And  no  seat  belt!"  Dick  said.  "She'll  have 
to  fasten  it." 
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Peter,  can  you  hear  me?  What's  the  point 
ill  making  me  climb  again?"  Janet's  voice  was 
querulous.  "I  want  to  get  down,  not  up.  I'm 
not  going  to  climb.  I'm  going  to  level  off." 

"Please  keep  climbing,"  he  said.  "You've 
got  to,  Janet.  There  are  a  couple  of  things 
more  you  have  to  learn  before  we  can  bring 
you  down,  and  you've  got  to  have  height  to 
learn  them.  We're  not  going  to  keep  you  there 
a  minute  longer  than  we  have  to.  Please  keep 
climbing.  Be  reasonable,  darling.  Do  it  for  my 
sake.  Over." 

He  was  aware  of  Dick  beside  him,  and  of 
ears  listening  all  over  the  countryside.  What 
did  it  matter  now,  what  did  anything  matter. 


except  that  she  should  regain  her  nerve  and 
follow  his  instructions?  He  had  not  called  her 
that  before,  not  used  any  endearments  to  her, 
had  had  no  agreement  with  her  beyond  a 
spoken  one  that  the  situation  should  be  made 
clear  to  Dick  before  she  left  the  west,  and  a 
largely  unspoken  one  that  they  should  coast 
along  for  a  few  months,  see  each  other  occa- 
sionally when  he  could  get  down  to  town, 
leave  things  alone  and  let  them  take  their 
course. 

Beside  him,  listening,  Dick  blazed  with  an- 
ger, but  anger  against  himself.  It  was  not 
Pete's  fault— no  part  of  it  was  Pete's  fault.  Nor 
Janet's  probably.  In  a  sense  he  knew  that  he'd 
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been  fighting  with  her,  and  enjoying  it,  from 
the  day  she  arrived.  But  oh,  so  gently — never 
letting  it  come  to  a  showdown.  But  why? 
Why  had  he  done  it?  Why  did  he  always  have 
to  dominate  everyone?  He  was  aware  of 
having  done  it  all  his  life  with  Peter.  It  hadn't 
mattered  there  because  they  were  brothers,  be- 
cause the  bond  between  them  was  an  old  one, 
because  Peter  was  the  elder  anyway  and  be- 
cause he  never  saw  himself  as  being  in  the  con- 
test. But  with  Janet .  .  .  with  Janet ...  his  loss 
was  suddenly  a  great  hollow  inside  him,  and  he 
moved  away  from  the  chair  from  which  Peter 
was  speaking  to  her,  and  put  his  head  and 
shoulders  out  through  the  wall  to  look  up.  He 
couldn't  see  her,  of  course — only  the  sun 
catching  the  window  of  the  plane  as  it  passed. 
Each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves,  he  thought, 
and  wondered  where  he  had  heard  the  words 
before.  He  had  done  it  good  and  proper. 

He  could  hear  Peter  explaining  to  Janet 
that  she  would  have  to  fly  the  rectangle  again, 
that  she  had  to  practice  turns  until  she  could 
do  them  accurately,  that  her  seat  belt  must  be 
fastened  before  they  went  any  further.  He 
could  tell  from  the  pleading  desperation  in 
Peter's  voice  that  Janet  had  reached  a  peak  of 
obstinate  hysteria  and  wouldn't  or  couldn't  do 
anything  he  asked.  He  listened  as  long  as  he 
could  bear  it.  Then  he  took  the  telephone  from 
Peter's  hands,  covered  the  mouthpiece  and 
said,  "What  height's  she  at?" 

I  wo  thousand  feet,  and  level,"  Peter  said. 

Dick  uncovered  the  mouthpiece.  "Janet,  it's 
Dick,"  he  said  roughly.  "Stop  horsing  about 
and  get  that  seat  belt  fastened.  You  can  kill 
yourself  if  you  want  to,  but  that's  my  aircraft 
you're  flying,  and  it's  worth  a  lot  of  money. 
Take  both  hands  off  the  stick,  and  fasten  that 
belt.  Over." 

Ihere  was  no  reply  from  the  plane.  "She's 
got  to  do  it,"  he  said  to  his  mother.  "She's 
going  to  prang  that  plane  when  she  comes 
down,  and  she'll  have  more  chance  of  getting 
out  of  it  if  she's  strapped  in. . . .  Janet,  are  you 
receiving  me?  Come  in,"  he  said.  "Over." 

Had  they  lost  contact,  or  was  she  refusing 
to  answer  him,  waiting  until  she  heard  Peter's 
voice  again? 

"Janet,  are  you  receiving  me?"  he  said. 

It's  no  good  sulking.  Fasten  that  seat  belt 
and  we  can  go  ahead.  Come  in.  Over." 

This  time  her  voice  replied  at  once.  "I 
haven't  got  six  hands,"  she  said  coldly.  "How 
w  as  I  supposed  to  fix  the  seat  belt  and  operate 
the  mike?"  She  was  clearly  very  angry  indeed. 

"Have  you  got  it  securely  fastened?  Over," 
he  said. 

"I  told  you  I  had,"  she  said. 

"That's  fine,"  he  said.  "Wonderful.  Now 
you've  got  to  fly  that  rectangle  again.  Don't 
break  your  circle  till  I  give  you  the  word.  We'll 
take  it  step  by  step.  Tell  me  what  your  main 
difficulties  were  last  time.  Over." 

"Put  Peter  on.  I  prefer  to  talk  to  him,"  she 
said. 

"I  know  that,"  Dick  said.  "Pete's  having  a 
rest.  Give  him  five  minutes.  Then  I'll  put  him 
on.  You've  got  to  fly  that  rectangle  again  be- 
fore you  get  him.  Any  questions?  Over." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  judge  the  turns."  she 
said.  "How  do  I  know  when  I've  turned  through 
ninety  degrees?  It's  easy  on  the  fence,  but  on 
the  others?" 

"It's  simple  enough.  The  horizon  is  a  clock 
face,  flat  in  front  of  you.  You're  heading 
straight  for  the  figure  twelve.  Ninety  degrees 
left  will  being  you  to  nine  o'clock.  Right?  Pick 
the  point  on  the  horizon  where  nine  o'clock 
would  be.  and  bring  the  nose  round  to  that. 
And  watch  you  don't  let  it  drop  away  as  you 
do  it.  O.K.  Turn  over  the  dam  and  go  straight 
into  it  now.  I'll  talk  you  round.  Watch  the 
nose  and  don't  call  me  unless  it's  urgent.  Turn 
now  and  watch  your  landmarks.  Over." 

The  plane  made  the  first  turn  with  scarcely 
any  loss  of  height,  and  as  it  flew  off  straight 
and  level  on  the  southern  leg  he  drew  the  cup 
on  the  desk  toward  him  and  took  a  mouthful 
of  tea  It  was  cold  and  he  didn't  know  whether 
it  had  been  brought,  originally,  for  him  or  for 
Peter.  But  Ins  throat  was  dry,  and  he  needed  il. 
He  thought  how  dry  Janet's  throat  must  be, 
and  how  empty  and  cold  fear  would  by  now 
have  made  her  stomach  feel;  alter  the  second 
turn,  as  she  flew  east  along  the  fence,  he  ad- 
vised her  to  rummage  in  the  glove  box  below 
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the  instrument  panel,  for  the  grubby  rotjf 
fruit  pastilles  which  he  had  noticed  lying 
for  several  weeks. 

When  she  came  in,  on  the  iast  leg  of  the 
tangle,  she  was  east  of  her  course,  and  cro  d 
the  far  side  of  the  landing  ground  instea  if 
the  homestead.  He  was  about  to  send  r 
round  the  circuit  again  when  he  saw  that  e 
had  estimated  a  correcting  turn  position  d 
was  flying  level  again  on  the  southern  leg  e 
talked  to  her  as  she  went  round  again,  rem  |. 
ing  her  to  watch  her  altimeter  when  e 
straightened  up,  and  this  time  she  came  r 
the  homestead  dead  on  her  proper  courss 

"What's  your  height?"  he  asked.  "0\" 

"One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nii 
nine,"  she  said.  "I'm  coming  on." 

"You  are,"  he  said.  "That's  excellent,!  5 
circling,  eat  some  more  pastilles,  and'l:  \ 
carefully."  He  was  determined  now  to*  ]  j 
pressing  her.  to  keep  her  successful,  not  to  e 
her  any  chance  to  argue,  to  think.  "You' t 
two  thousand  feet  and  you're  flying  level.  1 » 
when  I  give  you  the  word,  pull  your  thr  e 
off.  Grab  hold  of  the  throttle  lever,  and  pi  t 
right  out  toward  you.  You'll  hear  your  en  I 
ticking  over  very  quietly.  That's  all  righ  t 
won't  stop.  It's  like  a  car  running  in  neu  J 
You'll  lose  your  forward  speed,  and  the  e 
will  drop  away.  Pull  the  stick  back,  pi  i 
back,  so  that  you're  still  flying  level.  Then; ; 
your  throttle  in  again  and  the  nose  will  g< ) 
and  you'll  start  to  climb.  Push  the  nosed  l 
then,  till  you're  flying  level.  Have  you  go  1 
that  clear?  Any  questions?  Over." 

"Pull  the  throttle  up,  and  lift  the  nosev  i 
it  drops.  Push  the  throttle  in.  and  put  the  t 
down  till  she's  flying  level.  Is  that  right?" 


When  I  am  reading  a  book,  whether 
wise  or  silly,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
alive  and  talking  to  me. 
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"That's  right.  Take  it  slowly.  Don't : 
your  movements,  or  you'll  get  a  nasty  swj 
hack  effect.  You've  got  two  thousand  fee 
play  with,  so  there's  no  hurry.  Off  you  go. 
it.  Over." 

"All  right,"  Janet  said.  "It  seems  a  stj 
thing  to  do,  but  I'll  try  it." 

The  first  time  she  pulled  the  throttle  upk 
fall  of  the  nose  and  the  sudden  near-sil  t 
frightened  her  and  she  pulled  the  nose  up  1 
pushed  the  throttle  home  and  achieved 
the  unnerving  switchback  effect  that  Dick  1 
warned  her  about.  She  watched  the  altim 
regained  two  thousand  feet,  circled  till  she 
again  over  the  landing  ground  and  tried 
maneuver  again  more  cautiously.  The 
ment  of  glide  before  she  lifted  the  nose 
the  great  forward  surge  of  power  that  see 
to  go  through  the  plane  when  she  pusher 
throttle  in  gave  her  the  first  feelings  of  I 
dence  she  had  had  that  morning. 

After  a  minute  or  two  Dick  called  heraj 
"If  you've  lost  height,  regain  two  thousa1 
he  said.  "Then  close  your  throttle,  let  the. 
fall,  and  steady  it  when  it  looks  about  U 
feet  below  the  horizon.  Hold  it  there, 
watch  your  altimeter.  Glide  down  like' 
until  you've  lost  five  hundred  feet.  Then  ( 
up  your  throttle  and  let  her  climb  slowly  I 
again.  Any  question?  Over." 

"I'll  get  lost.  I  can't  go  on  circling  whikp 
doing  that." 

"Try  it  on  the  straight  the  first  timejl 
back  onto  your  rectangular  course,  and 
your  glide  immediately  after  straightening 
of  the  third  turn.  Call  me  up  only  if  you'j 
trouble.  Over." 


Janet  flew  the  rectangular  course  again, 
willingly.  She  was  getting  used  to  the  looi 
the  strip  of  country,  so  that  finding  her  I 
ing-point  landmarks  was  quite  easy;  but  n 
ing,  nothing,  she  felt,  would  ever  aecuston* 
to  the  vertiginous  horror  of  the  moment  v 
she  seemed  to  hang,  head  down,  between 
canted  wings.  She  knew  that  she  coul 
really  be  hanging  head  downward  as 
turned — the  laws  of  sense  and  gravity  de 
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it.  But  the  laws  of  sense  and  grav  ity  were  sus- 
pended for  her,  and  she  was  sick  and  shaken 
with  every  turn. 

On  this  round,  when  she'd  turned  for  the 
fourth  time,  closed  her  throttle  and  let  the  nose 
fall  to  the  measure  Dick  had  recommended, 
the  plane  came  down  in  a  long  glissade,  silken, 
weightless  through  the  vivid  morning  air,  with 
a  motion  she  thought  was  like  the  enviable 
flight  of  birds. 

"Watch  your  altimeter,"  Dick's  voice  said. 
"Ease  the  nose  up  and  circle  till  you  get  to  two 
thousand  feet.  When  you're  there,  go  into  the 
circuit  again.  Make  your  four  turns,  and  after 
the  fourth  one  pull  your  throttle  back,  let  the 
nose  fall  roughly  three  feet  below  the  horizon 
and  watch  your  air-speed  indicator.  Keep  it  on 
eighty  knots.  If  it's  showing  more  than  that, 
your  glide  is  too  steep.  Ease  the  nose  up  a  little 
at  a  time,  till  the  indicator  is  steady  at  eighty 
knots.  Any  questions?  Over." 

"Do  you  mean  I  can  alter  the  speed  of  the 
plane  by  lifting  or  lowering  the  nose  when  it's 
gliding?" 

"Sure."  he  said.  "That's  the  only  way  you 
can,  with  your  throttle  off.  I  said  three  feet 
below  the  horizon  before.  Those  measure- 
ments look  different  to  different  people.  You've 
got  to  find  out  for  yourself  what  inclination  of 
the  nose  will  bring  you  down  at  a  steady  eighty 
knots.  Take  five  minutes  over  it  if  you  like,  or 
ten.  but  get  it  fixed  in  your  eye.  It's  very  impor- 
tant when  you're  coming  in  to  land.  Now  try 
it.  Over." 

Ohe  tried  it  four  times — four  more  hideous 
sets  of  four  right-angled  turns — before  she  was 
certain  she  had  learned  the  gliding  angle. 

"Fine  you've  got  that,"  Dick  said.  "Now 
regain  two  thousand  feet,  turn  over  the  dam  in 
the  usual  way,  close  your  throttle,  watch  your 
indicator,  keep  your  air  speed  at  eighty  knots, 
and  make  your  second  turn,  on  to  the  line  of 
the  fence,  while  you're  still  gliding.  Straighten 
out,  open  up  your  throttle,  fly  straight  and 
level  to  your  third  turn — you  should  be  some- 
where between  thirteen  and  fifteen  hundred 
feel  then.  C  lose  your  throttle  again  when  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  old  shed  on  your  fourth 
turn,  make  your  fourth  turn  while  you're  glid- 
ing, and  come  in  straight  and  level  over  the 
homestead.  Aim  to  come  in  at  a  thousand 
feet,  losing  no  more  than  five  hundred  on  each 
glide.  Any  questions?  Over." 

"I  can't  do  that,"  Janet  told  him;  "it's  no 
good  asking  me." 

"You  can't  do  what  ?  Over,"  he  said  sharply. 

"I  can't  do  those  beastly  turns  while  the 
nose  of  the  plane  is  down.  It's  no  good,  Dick, 
I  can't." 

"Yes  you  can,"  he  said.  "It's  child's  play. 
You've  got  to,  Janet.  How  are  we  going  to  get 
you  down  on  to  the  airdrome  unless  you  can 
turn  the  plane  when  it's  in  a  glide?  Over,  and 
use  your  sense." 

"Why  can't  I  just  come  in  from  miles  away, 
flying  absolutely  straight  and  getting  lower 
and  lower?  Surely  that'd  be  the  safest  thing." 
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"This  country's  flat,  but  it's  not  as  I 
that.  That's  impossible.  There's  timber) 
are  unevennesses  in  the  ground,  and  weccT 
see  you  or  direct  you.  You've  got  to  havl 
landing  ground  in  sight,  and  you've  got  t| 
on  to  it  while  you're  gliding  down.  Nd 
going,  and  make  your  second  and  fourth 
gliding  ones.  Over." 

"Let  me  do  them  when  I  have  to,"  shJ 
"I  know  what  I  have  to  do,  and  I  can  doi 
ter  if  it's  only  once.  If  I  have  to  do  it  ovJ 

over  again  "  Her  voice  petered  out| 

ful  and  desperate. 

"You're  wasting  time,"  he  said,  his  1 
deliberately  neutral  and  businesslike.  Foi 
self,  he  didn't  care  about  the  listening! 
but  he  was  glad  for  her  sake  that  shej 
know  of  them.  "It's  no  good  working^jj 
into  a  tizz  about  it.  You've  got  to  do  ;ugl 
turn  on  the  second  and  fourth.  Get  si 
now,  and  give  me  your  altitude  when  yl 
made  the  second  turn.  Over." 

Janet  fought  against  the  tears,  foughtag 
her  fear,  and  fed  her  anger.  He  wouldn't  if 
he  wouldn't  understand  her  difficultie 
right,  she'd  fly  the  rectangle,  losing  heid 
the  straight  and  making  the  turns  whJ 
was  flying  level.  She  flew  the  second] 
level,  at  2000  feet,  hating  it  and  him.  andc 
call  him  up  when  it  was  completed.  She  fl 
that  she  was  supposed  to  be  losing  heightf 
had  flown  perhaps  half  of  the  leg  befor) 
remembered  to  close  the  throttle  and 
nose  drop  down.  By  the  time  she  had  do| 
checked  the  air-speed  indicator  and  ste 
the  glide  at  80  knots,  the  third  turning] 
where  the  narrow  clearing  of  the  fence  l 
and  out  of  a  wider  clearing  in  the  timberl 
sliding  under  her,  and  she  moved  the  sticl 
without  thinking,  in  her  fear  of  overshofl 
the  turn.  She  brought  the  stick  back  toe 
position,  checked  the  indicator,  saw  thai 
speed  had  climbed  to  95  knots,  pushed  1 
the  throttle  and  began  to  climb  gently  to 
the  fourth  turn.  She  didn't  know  when 
was.  Dick  had  been  right  to  choose  these 
turn,  where  she  would  have  had  the  fenj 
guide  her.  Now  she  was  over  timber,  din 
toward  1300  feet,  with  no  certainty  tha 
was  heading  for  the  ruined  shed.  Then,  i 
ulously,  she  saw  it  ahead  of  her,  rememb 
that  she  was  supposed  to  close  the  tig 
when  she  saw  it,  hesitated,  waited,  and  < 
the  throttle  just  before  she  went  into  the  t  ■ 
This  time  she  forgot  the  wings  and  watel 
the  nose,  and  she  knew  she  didn't  let  itf 
away.  The  air  speed  was  steady  on  80 ; 
came  out  of  the  turn,  she  was  flying  at  11 
feet,  and  she  had  discovered  that  the  honl 
90-degree  turn  was  not  worse  but  slightly  J 
ter  at  the  gliding  angle. 

She  picked  up  the  microphone  and  pre| 
the  button. 

"Two  turns  completed,"  she  said.  "He 
eleven  hundred." 

"Where  are  you?"  Dick  began,  and  tl 
heard  the  plane  coming  back  overhead.  "C| 
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Tom,  l<-t"s  call  <>IT  <>ur-  engagement ! 


Melt  -in-your-mouth  meals  with  Borden's  Chateau 

The  all-purpose  cheese-food  families  prefer  2  to  1 


See  it,  taste  it . . .  Borden's  Chateau  is  the 
satisfying  cheese-food.  Its  smoother,  firmer 
texture  shows  in  the  clean  way  it  slices,  the 
creamy  way  it  melts.  Borden's  Chateau  is 
the  finest  all-purpose  cheese  food  made,  rich 
in  flavor  and  nutrition.  Buy  it  in  the  eco- 
nomical 2-pound  loaf. 

A  body-builder  for  children. 

There's  more  essential  protein,  cal- 
cium, phosphorus  and  Vitamin  A  in 


2  oz.  of  Borden's  Chateau  than  in  an  8  oz. 
glass  of  whole  milk.  And  children  love  it! 

1.  Hearty  casserole.  Cut  slices  of  Chateau 
in  thirds  and  arrange  over  macaroni  or  fish 
casserole  .  .  .  bake  in  oven  (350°)  till  brown. 
A  golden  treat. .  .as  heartening 
to  look  at  as  it  is  to  eat ! 

2.  Hasty  rarebit.  Sliver  H  lb. 
Chateau,  melt  in  J  g  cup  Bor- 
den's Evaporated  Milk,  add  a 


* 


dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce.  Spoon  over 
toast  points  or  poached  eggs  on  toast. 

3.  Tunaburger.  Heap  tuna  salad  on  a  bun, 
top  with  thick  rich  slices  of  all-purpose 
Chateau  and  pop  under  broiler. 
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Circle,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me  if  there  were  any 
difficulties.  Over." 

"I  let  the  nose  fall  away  too  much  in  the 
first  turn,"  she  said.  "That  was  all." 

"She's  heavier  in  the  hand  when  she's  glid- 
ing," Dick  said.  "You  need  more  pressure  on 
the  stick.  Remember  that.  Now  there's  one 
more  step — an  easy  one.  Peter's  here.  Do  you 
want  me  to  put  him  back  on  ?  Over." 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  Janet  said 
slowly,  "I  don't  think  so."  Peter  took  her 
slowly,  he  was  comforting.  But  she  had  less 
time  to  think  while  Dick  was  directing  her, 
and  so  less  time  for  fear.  "I  think  you'd  better 
carry  on,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"O.K.  with  me,"  he  said,  concealing  his  re- 
lief. "No  strings  attached.  Right,  let's  get  on 
with  it.  There's  not  much  more,  and  you  must 
be  getting  tired.  On  your  right  side,  between 
the  two  seats,  there's  the  flap  lever,  with  a  yel- 
low button  on  top.  Put  your  hand  on  it.  Have 
you  got  it?  Over." 

"Got  it." 

"When  you  want  to  put  your  flaps  down, 
press  the  knob  on  top  and  pull  the  lever  up. 
You'll  hear  it  click  twice.  Then  your  flaps  are 
down.  They  slow  your  plane,  and  you'll  need 
them  when  you're  landing.  Try  them  on  the 
straight  and  level.  Let  them  down,  feel  how 
the  nose  drops  a  little,  and  the  controls  feel 
heavier.  With  the  flaps  down  you'll  need  a  lit- 
tle more  pressure  on  the  stick  to  keep  her  fly- 
ing level.  Try  it,  and  call  me  up.  Over." 

"Do  you  mean  while  I'm  still  circling?" 

"Yes,  don't  leave  your  circle  while  you're 
doing  it.  Now  put  your  flaps  down,  and  keep 
thai  nose  steady  a  foot  below  the  horizon. 
Over." 

"O.K.,  I've  got  it,"  .land's  voice  answered 
aftei  several  seconds.  "It  felt  like  running  into 
a  rubber  wall." 

"Now  take  flaps  off.  Don't  do  it  till  I  tell 
you.  Press  the  knob  on  top,  and  let  the  lever 
down  gently  and  steadily.  Don't  just  let  it  go, 
or  she'll  fall  right  out  of  your  hand.  Let  it 
down  steadily,  and  watch  that  nose.  The  in 
craft  will  sink  a  little.  O.K.  Are  you  ready? 
Now  case  that  lever  down  and  take  off  flaps. 
Over." 

"f  laps  off,"  she  said  after  a  second  or  two. 
"Flying  level  now,  only  I  seem  to  have  lost 
some  height." 

"What  is  your  height?"  ho  said.  "Over." 

"A  thousand  feet." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Get  back  to 
fifteen  hundred,  call  me  when  you're  there, 
and  we'll  put  you  through  the  last  hit  of  the 
course."  lie  covered  the  mouthpiece,  looked 
at  Peter,  ami  said.  "Have  I  forgotten  any- 
thing?" 

"Brakes  and  rudder  bar,"  Peter  said. 

"I  haven't  forgotten  them,  we'll  do  them  on 
the  llight  to  Weeringbrinalli." 

"f  ifteen  hundred  feet."  Janet's  voice  said. 

"Fine.  Now  I  want  you  to  keep  circling, 
and  follow  every  direction  immediately  I  give 
it.  I  can  see  you  part  of  the  way  from  here,  and 
I  want  to  check  how  quickly  you  can  follow 
out  instructions.  Any  questions?  Over." 

"You're  not  going  to  make  me  do  anything 
I  haven't  done  before?"  She  was  edgy  with 
fear. 

I 

"No,  no  new  tricks,"  he  said.  "But  when 
you're  landing  it's  important  that  you  follow 
instructions  quickly.  We'll  try  it  out  now, 
while  you're  at  a  nice  safe  height.  Give  me 
your  altitude  again.  Over." 

"Fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  circling." 

"Keep  circling  the  whole  time.  Close  your 
throttle,  lower  your  flaps,  and  give  me  your 
altitude  when  your  air  speed's  steady." 

!  e  flew  her  hard  for  six  or  seven  minutes, 
using  flaps  and  throttle,  calling  for  constant 
checks  on  altimeter  and  speed.  There  were 
moments,  when  she  was  responding  well, 
when  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  her 
safely  down ;  and  moments  when  her  responses 
were  slow,  inept  and  panicky,  and  he  knew  it 
was  impossible.  Twice  he  brought  her  down 
quite  low  over  the  landing  ground,  made  her 
climb  away  again  from  a  few  hundred  feet,  and 
grumbled  at  her  because  she  didn't  respond 
quickly  enough  when  he  gave  the  word  to  open 
the  throttle.  He  noticed  how  cautiously  she 
climbed  away  each  time,  but  he  didn't  inter- 


fere with  that.  She  was  frightened  of  lifting  the 
nose  steeply,  frightened  of  stalling,  and  he  was 
content  to  leave  her  with  that.  The  only  time 
she  would  need  to  pull  the  stick  right  back  was 
when  she  was  about  to  touch  down,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  her  how  she  would  hover,  hover, 
hover  and  then  pull  the  stick  right  back  into 
her  stomach  and  stall  the  plane  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  so  that  it  sank  gently  onto 
its  tricycle  undercarriage.  As  he  described  it, 
making  it  sound  so  soft,  so  simple  and  easy, 
he  found  his  own  pulse  racing  with  anticipa- 
tion of  that  fearful  moment  when  he  would 
have  to  direct  her,  without  seeing  her,  when 
he  would  rely,  for  her  life,  on  three  things — 
the  quickness  of  George  Donovan's  judgment, 
the  telephone-radio  link  between  them,  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  frightened  girl  could 
understand  and  follow  his  directions. 

Hed  been  tempted,  he  was  still  tempted,  to 
throw  the  final  responsibility  of  the  landing 
onto  George  Donovan.  It  was  the  logical 
thing  to  do— George  would  be  on  the  air- 
drome, he  would  have  her  in  sight,  he  was 
hooked  in  to  the  telephone-radio  link  and 
could  speak  directly  to  her.  But  against  all 
that  he  knew  that  a  last-minute  change  of 
voice  and  personality  and  technique  might 
weaken  what  confidence  she  had,  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  utter  disaster. 
He  was  mortally  afraid  of  that  moment  of 
final  responsibility,  but  he  was  more  afraid  of 
loading  it  onto  someone  else. 

Nothing  more  that  he  could  usefully  teach 
her  would  be  as  valuable  to  her  as  a  quick  re- 
lease from  any  more  strain  and  waiting. 
"Janet,"  he  said  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
telephone,  "climb  back  to  two  thousand  feet, 
and  circle  there.  I'm  proud  of  you— you're 
flying  like  a  veteran.  I've  got  to  speak  to 
George  now.  Give  me  a  minute  ami  a  hall. 
Don't  bother  about  the  radio  any  more  until 
you  hear  me  call  you.  Over." 

Janet  was  more  tired  than  she  could  remem- 
ber ever  having  been  before.  The  insistent .  ach- 
ing tiredness  helped  her  to  push  into  the  hack 
of  her  mind  the  dread  of  what  lay  ahead.  Just 
to  go  on  circling  in  the  quiet  air  was  enough, 
enough — all  that  anyone  could  expect  of  her. 
Ahead  of"  her.  she  knew,  was  the  moment  she 
had  dreaded  all  her  life— a  moment  when  her 
own  life  would  depend  entirely  on  herself. 
Pari  of  her  mind  played  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  nothing  odd  about  that,  sooner  or 
Liter  (hat  moment  came  for  everyone.  But 
another  part  of  her  mind  knew  that  that  w  .isn't 
true.  If  you  were  lucky  you  could  live  a  whole 
life — ninety  years — without  meeting  that  one 
moment  w  hen  the  whole  world  dropped  away, 
and  whether  you  lived  or  died  depended  on 
yourself.  Always  she  had  known  that  she 
wasn't  to  be  trusted  in  that  moment.  Some- 
thing in  her,  she  knew,  would  die  or  would  lie 
down,  before  the  moment  of  challenge  really 
came.  She  would  refuse  that  extra  ounce  of 
purpose  until  it  was  too  late. 

So  she  was  content  to  circle— she  was  al- 
most happy. 

At  Brinalli  Downs  Dick  Garnett  looked  out 
through  the  gap  in  the  side  wall  to  the  men  on 
the  gravel  drive.  "You'll  have  to  shut  up  or  get 
out  of  the  way,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  any 
noise  round  here  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour."  No  one  had  made  an  unnecessary 
sound.  His  irritable  tone  expressed  nothing 
more  than  his  need  to  work  off  the  intolerable 
strain  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  color  his 
voice  while  he  was  speaking  to  Janet.  He  was 
fighting  three  things  actually,  though  the  strain 
was  paramount.  But  he  had  to  carry  guilt 
too — it  was  his  unbelievable  carelessness  which 
had  put  the  girl  and  the  plane  into  the  air — 
and  a  sense  of  loss.  He  had  seen  how  things 
were  going,  had  known  beyond  any  possibility 
of  doubt  that  somewhere  between  the  take-off 
from  Brinalli  Downs  and  the  departure  time 
of  the  train  from  Weeringbrinalli,  Janet  had 
been  going  to  tell  him  that  she  had  reconsid- 
ered everything  and  decided  against  their  mar- 
riage. An  hour  ago,  before  the  accident,  he 
had  been  confident  that  he  could  charm  her 
out  of  it,  repair  the  damage,  put  things  right 
again.  Now,  no  matter  how  things  went,  there 
would  be  no  time  for  that.  He  bent  again  to 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  telephone. 


"Janet,"  he  said,  "are  you  receiving  me? 
Come  in  at  once.  Over." 

"Receiving  you  clearly,"  she  said.  "What 
time  is  it?" 

"Just  after  half  past  eleven.  Now  listen  very 
carefully.  We're  going  to  send  you  off  to  land 
at  Weeringbrinalli.  It'll  take  you  just  under  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  fly  there  and  I've  got  a 
complete  list  of  every  landmark  on  the  way. 
I'll  check  them  with  you  as  you  fly — you  can't 
get  lost.  George  Donovan,  the  taxi  pilot  from 
Weeringbrinalli  drome,  is  linked  into  this  line 
and  he'lL  report  your  progress  to  me  as  you 
make  your  approach.  On  the  way  in  you  may 
hear  the  exchange,  too,  reporting  your  progress 
over  the  homesteads  between  here  and  the 
town.  Listen  for  my  voice,  don't  worry  about 
the  others,  and  don't  use  your  radio  unless 
you've  got  something  urgent  you  must  say. 
Janet,  did  you  follow  all  that?  Over." 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  her  voice  burst 
in  emphatically.  "I've  only  seen  Weeringbri- 
nalli once  in  my  life.  It'd  be  much,  much  better 
for  me  to  land  here,  even  if  it  is  small. 
You  know  I've  got  no  sense  of  direction  at  all. 
Please,  Dick,  let  me  try  to  land  here." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  do  that,"  he  said. 
He  couldn't  give  her  the  most  urgent  reason 
of  the  lot— the  impossibility  of  getting  an 
ambulance  in  to  the  homestead.  "We've 
thought  this  out  carefully.  Peter  and  I,  and 
you've  got  to  land  the  plane  at  Weeringbrinalli. 
That's  our  decision,  Janet.  Over." 

"It's  a  very  silly  decision,"  she  said. 

"We'll  argue  that  one  when  you're  on  the 
ground,"  he  said.  "Now  listen.  You'll  be  flying 
directly  south.  That  means  the  sun  will  be 
high  on  your  left  the  whole  way  in  to  the 
drome.  When  you  get  there,  take  up  a  left- 
hand  circle  over  the  town,  just  as  you've  been 
doing  over  here.  You'll  have  to  circle  several 
times  while  I  point  out  the  landmarks  where 
you'll  make  your  three  ninety-degree  turns. 
Any  questions?  Over." 

"None,"  she  said. 

"Right.  Keep  circling,"  he  said.  "Get  your 
altimeter  steady  on  two  thousand  feet  and 
your  air  speed  steady  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty  knots.  Over." 

He  heard  a  change  in  the  beat  of  the  motor 
as  the  plane  went  over  the  house.  Then, 
"Steady  at  two  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty,"  her  voice  said. 

"On  your  next  round,  level  out  when  you're 
facing  the  house,  come  in  straight  over  the 
house  and  across  the  dam  and  continue 
straight  and  level  on  that  line,  watching  your 
air  speed  and  your  altimeter."  He  heard  the 
plane  come  over  again,  and  then  he  saw  it, 
flying  straight  and  dead  level  directly  to  the 
south.  "Keep  that  line,  and  don't  let  her  swing 
about,"  he  said  "What  can  you  see?  Over." 

"Trees  "  she  said  shortly. 

H  e  smiled.  If  she'd  decided  to  sulk  at  him, 
so  much  the  better.  It  would  take  her  mind 
from  what  lay  ahead.  "Over  on  the  left,  there's 
water.  Can  you  see  it?  Over." 

"There's  water  everywhere,"  she  said.  "I 
can  see  it  through  the  trees  all  the  time." 

"This  is  a  large  body  of  water,  close  to  a 
mile  wide.  Can  you  see  it?  Over." 

"I  see  it  now,"  she  said. 

"Keep  it  on  your  left.  Don't  cross  it;  fly 
right  along  beside  it." 

Sylvie's  voice  came  on  the  line.  "Estimated 
two  miles  west  of  Pearson's  place,"  she  said. 

"I  see  a  house  now,  or  some  sheds  or  some- 
thing, over  on  the  left,"  Janet's  voice  said. 

"Don't  veer  toward  it.  Hold  your  line,"  he 
said,  knowing  how  any  landmark  in  the  fea- 
tureless country  seemed  to  reach  out  and 
gather  in  an  inexperienced  pilot.  "Are  you 
alongside  that  mile  of  water  yet  ?" 

"Level  with  it,"  Janet  said. 

"Don't  let  it  trick  you  when  it  bends  away 
at  the  far  end.  Fly  straight  on.  You're  holding 
your  course  beautifully,"  he  said.  "Now 
there's  nothing  to  look  out  for  for  a  little 
while.  Pick  a  spot  on  the  horizon  and  aim 
your  nose  at  it.  The  sun  should  be  high  to  your 
left  still.  Check  your  altimeter  and  air  speed 
now.  Dead  ahead,  within  a  couple  of  minutes, 
you  should  see  a  very  wide  clearing,  with  a 
road  running  through  it.  Call  me  up  as  soon 
as  it's  in  sight.  Over." 

Janet's  voice  said  anxiously.  "Keep  talking 
to  me,  Dicky,  it  seems  to  help.  Over." 


"Don't  worry,  I'll  keep  talking,"  he  M 
"I've  got  to  stop  every  now  and  then,  sol 
can  get  a  word  in  if  you  want  to.  Any  J 
tions  now?  Over." 

"No  questions,"  she  said.  "I've  just  got'8 
feeling  that  a  few  minutes  from  now  I'mgJ 
to  be  dead." 

"Don't  feel  like  that,"  he  said.  She  wasnB 
idiot— how  else  could  she  think?  "This  is  I 
going  to  be  very  hard.  You  can  do  it  all  ril 
Everyone's  got  to  make  their  first  solo  \M 
ing.  You're  doing  yours  the  hard  way.B 
you'll  manage  it.  And  at  least  you've  gfl 
few  of  us  to  help  you.  Think  of  old  Orl 
Wright — he  was  truly  on  his  own  the  I 
time.  Over." 

If  you  said  Orville  Wright,  then  it's^ntl 
fair  comparison,"  she  said,  and  he  wasfl 
joyed  to  hear  the  hint  of  a  smile  in  hertB 
"He  had  a  thing  about  flying  I  definil 
haven't  got.  I  can  see  that  clearing  nowvl 
ahead,  but  it's  on  my  right,"  she  said. 

"You've  got  time  to  correct,"  he  said."! 
to  fly  right  across  the  center  of  it.  In  a  mini 
now  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  a  bit  of  all 
miles  away  from  you.  It's  bare  of  timber  at  I 
top,  and  it  should  be  slightly  to  your  rigffl 
won't  look  very  high  from  that  altitude.  OvJ 

"I  can  see  it  now,"  she  said.  "I  think  I J 
Yes,  there  it  is.  It's  been  burned.  It's  dl 
ahead  of  me." 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "It  should  be  on  m 
right.  Bring  the  nose  gently  round,  and  del 
let  it  fall  away,  until  you've  got  that  hill  stal 
ing  at  one  o'clock.  Check  your  height  J 
speed.  Report  if  there's  any  change  in  thJ 
Over." 

"No  change,"  she  said.  "More  clearil 
now.  Not  so  many  trees.  I  can  see  sheep  ocl 
sionally.  And  a  huge  mob  of  kangaroos."  a 

"They  don't  make  much  of  a  landmark."] 
said.  "Fly  straight  and  level  now,  and  kd 
that  sun  high  on  your  left-hand  side.  Didjij 
ever  ride  a  billy  cart  when  you  were  a  kidl 

"Yes,  I  used  to.  Why?" 

"Remember  how  to  steer  it?"  he  ask: 
"Right  in  front  of"  you  are  the  rudder  bal 
Rest  your  feet  light  on  them.  When  you're| 
the  ground,  you're  going  to  keep  the  pit] 
rolling  straight  by  using  those.  If  you  want] 
steer  her  left,  use  left  bar.  If  you  want 
steer  her  right,  right  bar.  J  List  the  same  at 
billycart.  Now  check  your  nose,  keep  watchi 
it,  and  put  a  very  gentle  pressure  on  your  ij 
bar.  Now  let  it  up.  Did  you  see  how  the  n( 
swung  slightly  to  the  left?  Over." 

"Yes,"  she  said  nervously.  "I  hate  this,  j 
rather  leave  the  nose  just  where  it  is." 

"Try  it  two  or  three  times,"  he  SM 
"First  right,  and  then  left.  Straighten  out  all 
between  your  movements.  Gently,  very  genu 
Over."  He  knew  he  was  taking  a  risk  in  ml 
ing  her  move  even  fractionally  from  her  prof 
line,  but  she  had  to  understand  the  rude 
bars  before  he  let  her  come  down. 

"I've  done  it,"  she  said.  "And  I  think  I 
back  on  course.  There's  something— a  hon 
stead — right  in  front  of  me." 

"He.ul  straight  for  it."  he  said,  as  Sylw 
voice  reported : 

"Over  MacPhersons'  now." 

"Make  a  right  turn  now,  to  two  o'clow 
he  said.  "Turn  now,  at  once.  To  two  o'cloc 
Have  you  done  it?  Over." 

"Just  turned,"  she  said.  "There's  a  track  t 
low  me,  or  a  road." 

"Ignore  that."  he  said.  "Fly  straight  1! 
way  you're  heading.  The  sun's  to  the  left  ar 
slightly  behind  you  now.  In  less  than  a  mi 
ute  you  should  be  over  a  wide  clearing  int) 
trees,  with  stockyards  in  it.  Can  you  seej 
Over." 

"No,"  she  said.  And  then  her  voice  ro 
with  fright.  "I  turned  left,  turned  left,  Jl 
right.  What'll  1  do?" 

"Don't  panic.  Are  you  sure  of  that?" 
said.  "Over." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure." 

"Then  ease  the  stick  gently  to  the  left,  gc 
tly,  gently,  not  very  far.  Keep  it  then.  U 
keep  circling,  till  you  pick  up  the  homestet 
once  again.  It  might  take  you  a  few  minute 
Don't  worry.  Over."  He  closed  his  eyes,  tryit 
desperately  to  remember  how  long  it  was  b| 
tween  the  wrong  turn  and  her  telling  of  it,  h" 
long  she'd  been  Hying  southeast,  how  sharp 
turn  she  had  made  since,  whether  her  circ 
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I  Aim  s'  HOME  J  ^ 


was  wide  enough  to  bring  her  back  over  the 
house. 

"I  can  see  it,  I  think,"  her  voice  said. 
"No  .  .  .  yes,  it's  the  same  house." 

"Don't  leave  your  circle,  keep  circling,  keep 
circling,"  he  said.  "Can  you  pick  the  front  of 
the  house  from  the  back?  Over." 

"I  can  see  three  water  tanks." 

"The  water  tanks  are  at  the  back,"  he  said. 
"Keep  circling  till  you  can  come  across  the 
house  from  front  to  back.  Ignore  the  track. 
The  sun  will  be  high  to  the  left  behind  you. 
Come  across  the  house  from  front  to  back, 
and  in  one  minute  you  should  pick  up  the 
clearing  and  the  stockyards.  Over." 
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"Over  the  house  now,"  said  Janet,  and 
Dick,  listening,  prayed  that  she  was  going  in 
the  right  direction.  If  she'd  crossed  the  wrong 
way,  from  back  to  front  of  the  house,  if  she 
was  flying  northeast  " 

"Stockyards  under  me." 

"Good  girl,"  he  said.  "Now  you're  crossing 
fairly  open  country.  There'll  be  a  lot  of  water 
lying  there.  Ahead  of  you  the  scrub  comes 
down  on  the  right.  Skirt  that.  Keep  just  w  ithin 
the  cleared  margins.  You've  got  about  six 
miles  of  that  to  fly.  Keep  over  to  the  right 
margin  of  the  clearing,  and  you'll  be  on  your 
course.  Now  listen.  On  the  instrument  panel 
in  front  of  you  is  the  engine  key.  Don't  touch 
it.  Can  you  see  it?  Over." 

"Like  the  ignition  of  a  car?"  she  asked. 
"Yes,  I  see  it." 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "When  you're  on  the 
ground,  switch  that  off.  Not  until  your  wheels 
are  on  the  ground.  Don't  touch  it  until  then. 
As  soon  as  they  are,  switch  it  off  immediately. 
Did  you  follow  that?  Over." 

"When  I'm  on  the  ground  I  switch  the  mo- 
tor off,  and  steer  the  thing  by  using  the  rudder 
bars.  Is  that  right?" 

"That's  right.  I'll  remind  you  as  you  land. 
Now  one  more  thing.  The  brake  lever  is  under- 
neath (he  instrument  panel.  It's  a  red  lever, 
with  a  black  knob.  Like  the  hand  brake  on  a 
car.  Can  you  see  it?  Over." 

"I've  got  it." 

"Don't  touch  it  now.  You  want  that  when 
you're  on  the  ground,"  he  said.  "You're  going 
to  touch  down  at  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  When  you  do,  turn  olf  your  motor,  steer 
with  your  rudder  bars  and  pull  your  brake 
lever  gently,  a  little  bit  of  brake  and  then  a  lit- 
tle more,  till  you're  stationary.  O.K.?  Under- 
stood? Over." 

"Understood,"  she  said.  "I'm  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  clearing  now." 

"Check  your  height  and  speed,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  hear  them." 

"Speed  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  and 
height  eighteen  hundred." 

"Check  your  nose  against  the  horizon,  and 
get  your  speed  back  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,"  he  said.  "Keep  straight  and  level 
over  the  trees,  and  begin  looking  left.  You 
should  be  able  to  see  Weeringbrinalli  very 
soon.  It's  quite  a  town — you  won't  miss  it. 
Take  up  a  left-hand  circle  over  it." 

His  body  was  humped  over  the  telephone, 
and  his  eyes  closed  in  his  efforts  to  shut  out 
from  his  mind  everything  bul  Ihe  sights  that 
would  be  under  Janet  as  she  went  into  the  cir- 
cuit over  the  airdrome.  There  were  things, 
yet,  that  he  must  tell  her,  he  knew;  and  there 
were  things  he  longed  to  tell  her,  to  say  to  her, 
before  she  cut  the  throttle  and  put  the  plane 
irrevocably  down.  But  he  fought  off  the  desire 
to  speak  personally  to  her,  to  speak  oi  any- 
thing but  navigational  needs.  Anything  else 
might  weaken  her  concentration  and  resolve, 
anything  spoken  now  would  help  no  one  but 
himself.  He  was  aware  of  IVter  somewhere  be- 
hind him,  and  aware  that  Peter  had  withdrawn 
himself  a  little,  quite  deliberately,  to  make 
plain  that  no  personal  issues  were,  for  either 
of  them,  any  longer  involved.  It  was  as  clear 
to  him  as  though  Peter  had  spoken  the  words, 
that  nothing  now  was  at  issue  among  the  three 
except  Ihe  preservation  of  Janet's  life. 

c 

Ohe  was  over  the  town,  and  she  was  sur- 
prised how  much  comfort  the  sight  of  it  had 
brought  her.  As  the  plane  came  round  she  saw 
the  railway  station  pass  underneath  her  like  a 
tilted  toy.  and  she  had  time  to  think  as  she 
reached  for  the  microphone  and  pressed  its 
button.  There's  no  train  there.  I  really  have 
missed  it  this  time.  "I'm  over  the  town  and 
circling,"  she  said.  "It  looks  frightfully  .  .  . 
small." 

"Right.  From  now  on  use  your  radio  only  if 
you  have  to,"  Dick's  voice  said.  "Sit  comforta- 
bly, and  hold  the  stick  gently,  don't  get  too 
tight  a  grip  on  it.  Try  to  relax — you'll  fly  her 
better  if  you're  sitting  comfortably  and  not 
tensed  up.  Check  your  scat  belt  now,  and  give 
me  your  altitude.  Over." 

"Still  at  eighteen  hundred  feet,"  Janet  said, 
and  her  tone  was  even  and  fairly  confident, 
"My  seat  belt  is  firm." 

"Keep  circling,  and  put  the  nose  slightly 
down  so  that  you're  gradually  losing  height. 
Don't  break  your  circle,  but  keep  coming 


down  until  your  altimeter  shows  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.  While  you're  getting  there  keep 
looking  out,  and  I'll  point  out  to  you  the 
places  where  you  are  going  to  make  your 
turns.  After  you  cross  the  town  on  the  far  side, 
a  little  out  from  the  last  houses,  you'll  see  a 
big  building  like  a  factory.  Mostly  corrugated 
iron.  That's  the  meat  works.  Call  me  when 
you've  located  it.  Over." 

"Coming  round  to  it  now." 

"Keep  your  circle.  From  there,  when  you're 
turning,  you  will  fly  a  straight  leg  east  over  a 
church  with  a  tower  on  it,  with  the  river  im- 
mediately beyond.  You'll  fly  across  the  church 
and  turn  immediately,  as  you  cross  the  river. 
Then  you'll  fly  a  short  leg  north  to  the  main 
runway,  turn  ninety  degrees  onto  it,  and  you're 
down.  Keep  circling,  and  watch  those  turning 
points.  Make  certain  that  you  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  Any  questions?  Over." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "Only  .  .  .  I'm 
getting  horribly  frightened." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  he  said.  "Being 
frightened  doesn't  matter.  Make  something  of 
it.  make  it  work  for  you.  In  a  minute  I'm 
going  to  make  you  do  one  set  of  turns,  flying 
level,  over  those  three  points.  Then  we'll  bring 
you  in  to  land.  I'll  give  you  every  move  you 
have  to  make  as  it  is  necessary.  The  one  thing 
you  have  to  remember  all  the  time  is  that  if  I 
give  you  the  word  '  Throttle'  you've  got  to  push 
that  throttle  right  in,  lift  the  nose,  take  off 
flaps  and  climb  away  to  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
That's  the  one  thing  you've  got  to  be  sure 
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about.  There'll  be  no  time  for  delay  if  I  give 
the  word.  You've  got  to  get  that  throttle  full 
on  instantaneously,  and  begin  to  climb.  O.K.? 
Is  that  understood?  Over." 

"Yes,  understood,"  she  said.  "Please,  Dick, 
go  through  it  just  once  more.  Tell  me  every- 
thing I'm  going  to  have  to  do." 

"All  right.  What's  your  altitude?  Over." 

"Fifteen  hundred,  and  flying  level,"  she 
said.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  when  I  got  to  that." 

"Keep  your  altitude,  and  circle.  As  you 
cross  the  town,  you'll  cut  your  throttle  and 
let  the  nose  fall  to  the  point  you've  worked 
out.  holding  your  air  speed  steady  at  eighty 
knots.  You'll  turn  ninety  degrees  sharp  over 
the  meat  works,  and  when  you've  straightened 
out  you'll  lower  your  flaps  and  fly  a  long 
straight  leg,  with  your  nose  at  the  same  angle, 
over  the  church.  Turn  again  as  you  cross  the 
river,  being  certain  that  you  hold  that  nose 
Steadily  down  all  the  time,  fly  a  short  straight 
leg  till  you're  opposite  the  runway,  and  turn 
again  there,  holding  the  nose  steadily  down. 
You  won't  be  over  the  airdrome  when  you 
make  that  last  turn.  You'll  becoming  in  across 
rough  bushes  and  stuff  and  when  you  cross 
the  fence  and  you're  over  the  airdrome  you'll 
be  very  low.  Don't  pull  the  nose  up,  keep  it 
just  where  it  is  even  though  the  ground  seems 
to  be  rushing  up  on  you.  When  I  give  the 
word,  ease  the  stick  back  a  little.  Just  a  little 
at  first,  and  then  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more.  When  I  say  'Stick  right  back'  pull  it 
back  into  your  tummy  and  you'll  be  on  the 
ground.  Then  switch  off  your  motor,  steer 
with  your  rudder  bars  and  very  gradually  pull 
that  brake  lever  back.  All  clear?  Over." 

"I  think  so,"  Janet's  voice  said  rather 
weakly.  "And  you'll  tell  me  each  thing  as  I 
have  to  do  it?" 

"As  you  have  to  do  it,"  he  said.  "And  if,  as 
you  make  that  last  turn  in  on  to  the  runway,  I 
call  'Throttle,'  what  do  you  have  to  do? 
Over." 

"I've  got  that  part  clear,  don't  worry,"  she 
said.  "Put  the  throttle  full  on,  and  climb 

again." 

"Correct,"  he  said.  "And  take  Haps  off  as 
you're  climbing.  Take  them  off  gradually.  All 
right.  Make  a  circuit,  turning  at  those  three 
points  and  flying  straight  and  level  between 


them.  Watch  your  altimeter,  and  kety, 
fifteen  hundred.  Fly  straight  across  thf 
and  make  your  first  turn  over  ihe  meatf 
Over." 

Ai  Brinalli  Downs  Dick  waited  now 
voice,  before  he  sen!  her  into  the  last  cil 
all. 

In  a  moment  it  came.  "I've  made  the 
she  said.  "I'm  all  set  now." 

"Right.  Now  you  can  land  it."  hes 
felt  his  throat  tighten,  but  his  tone  wal 
quiet  and  matter-of-fact.  "From  nowoj 
use  your  radio,  except  in  an  emergenc 
one  more  call  only.  Tell  me  when  yoj 
proaching  the  first  houses.  Over."  Hel 
to  say  something  more,  even  the  words) 
luck."  but  he  knew  nothing  whiclyd 
mind  even  for  an  instant  from  the  taslj 
would  help  her  now. 

Janet  saw  the  first  houses  of  the  tow 
ing  toward  her,  depressed  the  buttonl 
mike  and  said.  "First  houses  coming 
was  frightened,  but  no  longer  agitati 
was  what  she  had  been  flying  toward| 
morning,  all  her  life  perhaps.  There  i 
way  out  of  it.  Her  fear  was  not  the  I 
had  suffered  earlier,  but  the  calm,  helpl{ 
of  the  irrevocably  condemned. 


S 


Ohe  heard  Dick  say.  "Close  your  I 
when  you're  over  the  town."  closed 
rected  as  the  nose  dropped  and  then  t 
bered  that  she  should  not  correct,  and 
nose  down  to  her  estimated  21  ■>  feet, 
she  could  check  the  air  speed  the  meai 
were  upon  her  and  she  put  the  stick  0' 
the  earth  rushed  up  and  again  the  turn 
not  so  bad  when  she  was  losing  heigl 
she  was  thinking  exultantly.  /  can  do  it, 
believe  I  can  do  it.  when  she  heard  Dick 
say,  "Lower  flaps  now  and  prepare 
over  river."  The  flaps  went  down,  andtl 
turn  was  on  her  before  she  had  time  t( 
the  indicator,  and  she  turned  again  andl 
short  north  leg  and  turned  again  and  til 
way  was  before  her,  and  she  said  aloud m, 
self,  "I'm  saved,  I'm  saved,"  and  th  if 
heard  a  voice  say  "No"  and  immel 
Dick's  voice,  louder,  saying  "ThrottUM 
she  was  bewildered  by  it  because  sure  ht) 
must  be  wrong,  they  must  be  wrong,  arta 
she  pushed  the  throttle  in  and  the  nosifte 
as  the  motor  roared  into  full  life,  but  s  sin 
seemed  to  be  skimming  the  ground,  a  sbt 
lifted  the  nose  a  little  more,  and  remeire 
the  flaps  but  forgot  to  steady  the  lever  ;fc) 
came  up,  and  the  plane  sank  and  she  h 
the  nose  high  so  that  it  blotted  out  her  hi  or, 
and  she  forced  it  down  and  then  brougl:u| 
again,  and  the  plane  was  bucketing  c  fa 
hangars  and  then  over  the  town  and  tool 
and  she  was  possessed  by  a  terrible  :HN 
and  dread,  because  the  ground  had  biM 
close,  so  close,  and  they  had  driven  her  am 
away  from  it. 


"George?"  Dick  said  sharply  into  tin 
phone. 

"Overshooting,"  George  answered  q  Id 
"Turns  O.K.,  but  she  was  a  mile  toil 
She's  well  west,  but  turning  back." 

"Janet,  are  you  receiving?"  Dick  » 
"Get  into  circuit  over  the  town  agai  B 
climb  back  to  fifteen  hundred.  Can  yol 
me  clearly  ?  Come  in  now." 

"  can  hear,"  he  heard  her  say.  ■ 

knew  she  had  begun  answering  him  befi  si 
pressed  the  button.  "What  happened?') 
was  wrong?" 

"You  were  overshooting  the  airdroni  (I 
were  too  high.  Somewhere  you  let  tM 
come  up  when  you  turned:  Climb.  Youi 
to  get  to  fifteen  hundred  again.  What' A 
heigh!  now?  Over." 

"Now  1  have  io  do  il  all  over  agair  s 
said,  wailing. 

"Thai  doesn't  matter,"  he  answere 
doesn't  matter  if  you  have  to  do  it  six  1 
It's  all  good  practice."  He  knew  it  I 
true;  she'd  be  able  to  stand  so  much  i« 
and  then  no  more.  And  nobody  coull 
mate  just  where  her  breaking  point  I 
come.  They  must,  if  it  was  even  remotW}  * 
blc.  get  her  down  at  the  next  attempt.  "1 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  98 

think  what  happened."  he  said.  "Where  did 
you  stop  losing  height?  Over." 

"It's  all  too  much."  she  said,  but  her  voice 
was  quieter  now.  "I  didn't  get  time — the  turns 
were  all  right.  I  think,  but  then  there  were  the 
flaps  and  I  had  to  watch  the  nose  and  the 
wings.  I  just  didn't  look  at  the  air-speed  indi- 
cator once.  I'm  very  sorry.  I  don't  know  what 
happened,"  she  said,  and  he  could  tell  from 
her  voice  that  she  had  got  control  of  herself, 
and  that  she  was  contrite,  and  annoyed  be- 
cause she  hadn't  managed  to  do  everything 
asked  of  her. 


"You'll  get  it  next  time."  he  said.  "The 
trouble  could  have  been  that  you  didn't  get 
that  throttle  completely  off.  Make  sure  you 
pull  it  right  out.  when  you  start  again.  If  your 
throttle  is  off  right  you'll  seem  to  be  coming 
down  quite  slowly,  and  you'll  have  lots  of 
time.  What's  your  height  now,  Janet?  Over." 

"Fourteen  hundred."  she  said.  "I'm  nearly 
there.  Dick,  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I  knew 
what  height  I  should  be  after  I  make  each 
turn?" 

"No,"  he  said  firmly.  "Don't  bother  about 
the  altimeter.  Keep  your  eyes  away  from  it. 
Get  the  nose  right  for  a  speed  of  eighty  knots, 
that's  all  you've  got  to  worry  about.  Don't 
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watch  the  altimeter.  Are  you  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred yet?  Over." 

"Level  at  fifteen  hundred  now  ."  she  said.  "I 
want  to  try  it  straight  away  again." 

In  the  air.  Janet  w  as  aw  are  of  her  heart  beat- 
ing so  heavily  now.  and  so  fast,  that  there  was 
a  point  in  her  throat  where  the  beat  seemed  to 
meet  an  obstruction  and  hurt  her.  But  the 
failure  had  not  really  increased  her  fear;  she 
still  felt  some  of  the  power  and  exultation  of 
the  first  gliding  turn  she  had  made  south  of 
the  town.  It  worked,  everything  worked,  even 
that  horrible,  last-minute,  panic-stricken 
thrust  of  the  throttle  had  worked,  and  this 
time  she  would  get  it  down,  and  then  she  could 
faint.  She  had  never  fainted  in  her  life,  but  in 
the  last  few  minutes  the  thought  had  grown  at- 
tractive to  her — to  lose  consciousness,  to  shut 
it  all  out.  just  to  rest.  But  then  the  thought 
grew  sinister — what  if  she  should  faint  now, 
now,  while  she  was  in  the  air? — and  she  thrust 
it  away  from  her.  The  town  was  coming  up. 
now  she  was  into  it  again,  into  the  rushed  rou- 
tine, the  turning  giddiness,  the  tension.  She 
closed  the  throttle  firmly,  took  up  the  mike, 
depressed  the  button  and  reported.  "Throttle 
closed." 

At  Brinalli  Downs  Dick  began  to  count,  to 
visualize,  to  fly.  "Make  your  turn  sharply, 
check  your  air  speed  as  you  straighten  out  and 
then  let  your  flaps  down."  he  said.  He  was 
making  a  desperate,  conscious  effort  to  speak 
slowly  and  evenly,  because  of  a  new  fear  that 
had  leaped  into  his  mind.  He  had  heard  some- 
thing, a  momentary  weakening,  perhaps  only 
an  expiration  of  breath  from  Sylvie  or  George 
Donovan  on  the  line,  but  it  had  started  a 
panic  fear  in  him  that  they  might  lose  the  link, 
lose  all  contact  with  her. 

"Keep  that  nose  steady  as  you  turn  over  the 
river,"  he  said.  "Now  straighten  out.  and  start 
looking  left  at  once  for  the  runway  and  your 
final  turn."  Then,  before  he  was  ready  for  it, 
before  he  thought  she  should  have  completed 
the  turn.  George  Donovan's  voice  cut  sharply 
in,  "No.  no." 

"Throttle"  Dick  said.  "Full  throttle.  Lift 
your  nose,  and  get  the  flaps  up." 

"No  good."  George's  voice  said,  and  it  was 
tense  and  agitated.  "She  was  dri\  ing  it  straight 
into  the  ground." 

Dick  sagged  back  in  his  seat,  letting  the  ten- 
sion drain  out  of  him  again.  While  George 
talked  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  plane 
climbing  away  at  full  throttle  over  the  drome. 

"Janet."  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  quiet 
and  calm,  "can  you  hear  me?  Come  in." 

Her  voice  was  loud,  ragged,  hysterical. 
"What  do  you  think  you're  doing  to  me?" 

"Take  up  your  circle  again,  and  give  me 
your  height,  please."  he  said. 

"Why  couldn't  I  land?  Why  couldn't  I? 
What  was  supposed  to  be  wTong?" 

"Your  approach  was  wrong."  he  said.  "It 
wasn't  safe  for  you  to  land.  You  were  coming 
in  much  too  steeply.  We'll  get  it  right  next 
time.  Just  circle  and  gain  height.  Don't  worry, 
Janet.  I  told  you  you  might  have  to  make  sev- 
eral runs  before  you  brought  it  off.  Give  me 
your  height  now.  please.  Over." 

"I  can't  stand  much  more  of  this."  she  said, 
her  voice  broken  with  tiredness.  He  knew  that 
it  was  true.  She  couldn't  stand  much  more.  But 
George  Donovan  knew  it  too.  He  wasn't  look- 
ing for  perfection.  Dick  knew  that  if  there  had 
been  the  faintest  chance  of  getting  her  safely  in 
from  either  of  those  two  first  botched  ap- 
proaches. George  would  not  have  sent  her  off 
again. 

"Fly  round  until  you've  got  your  height." 
he  said.  "Then  we'll  try  it  again.  You're  han- 
dling the  machine  beautifully.  We'll  get  you 
down  this  time.  Give  me  your  height  now, 
plea::.  Over." 


anet  heard  his  words,  but  she  no  longer  be- 
ieved  them.  Twice  was  enough,  twice  was  too 
much,  she  would  never  do  it  now  .  She  had  a 
tight,  constricted  pain  underneath  her  breast- 
bone and  something — fear,  sickness,  loss  of 
hope — had  done  something  to  her  sight,  so 
that  everything  she  could  see  through  the 
windshield  seemed  distorted,  waving  and 
shimmering  in  a  changing  light.  When  Dick 
asked  for  her  height  she  had  trouble  in  focus- 
ing on  the  altimeter.  "Fifteen  hundred  now," 


she  said  flatly,  and  then  remembered  that 
had  not  lifted  the  mike  from  her  lap.  Itseei 
to  take  all  her  strength  to  lift  it  and  repeat 

message. 

"Do  you  want  to  circle  for  a  bit?"  hes. 
"Or  are  you  ready  to  land  now?" 

"Circle."  she  said,  because  she  wanted  ti 
"All  right,"  he  said.  "Make  two  more 
cuits  over  the  town,  and  then  we'll  bring 
down.  Talk  to  me  while  you  make  them." 
was  w  ishing  now  that  he  hadn't  suggested 
cling,  that  he  hadn't  given  her  the  chanci 
choose  to  do  it.  Her  voice  was  full  of  suchi 
perate  tiredness  that  he  was  afraid  she  mi 
give  up  and  simply  let  the  plane  fall  out  of 
sky. 

She  circled,  not  answering  him.  There  I 
nothing  to  talk  about,  nothing  she  wanjec 
say.  She  thought  of  putting  the  nose  dowi 
full  throttle  and  holding  it  there  unri! 
smashed  herself  and  the  plane  and  was  fret 
this  frightful  need  to  make  decisions,  calct 
tions.  responses,  efforts.  But  that  thou 
presented  so  clear  an  image  of  her  own  de; 
not  as  some  vague,  unlikely  far-off  thing  a 
had  appeared  to  her  even  a  short  time  ; 
when  she  had  said  to  Dick.  "I  can't  help  thi 
ing  I  may  be  dead  in  a  few  minutes."  but 
something  now.  immediate,  real  and  pair 
to  her  beyond  the  measure  of  any  physi 
pain.  And  she  realized  that  her  self-doubt  1 
been  for  nothing.  There  would  be  no  limit, 
sort  of  limit  at  all,  to  the  effort  she  wo 
make.  She  thought  again  of  the  muddled  h 
ror  of  that  moment  of  throttle  and  flaps  i 
bucketing  nose  and  wings,  and  she  knew 
would  go  through  it  again,  and  again  . 
again  and  again  if  necessary,  while  there 
still  petrol  in  the  tanks.  There  was  her  lim, 


1 


If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous 
to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  bacon 


petrol  in  the  tanks.  While  there  was  that 
could  still  get  down — in  spite  of  them,  in  sf 
even  of  herself. 

She  had  heard  Dick's  voice  calling  her 
peatedly.  Now  she  lifted  the  microphone 
spoke  to  him.  "I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "H 
much  petrol  have  I  got?" 

"Plenty."  he  said.  "You  can  fly  for  anotl 
hour  if  you  really  want  to."  The  change  in 
voice  surprised  him.  giving  him  hope,  "f 
you  ready  to  come  in  now?"  he  said.  "G 
me  your  height  if  you  are.  Over." 

"I'm  ready,"  she  said.  "I'm  on  the  far 
of  the  drome.  I'll  close  the  throttle  as  I  cn 
the  town."  As  she  said  the  words  she  recognu 
that  her  thoughts  had  been  more  heroic  th 
she'd  realized.  She  knew  that  when  she  clo 
the  throttle  again,  when  she  turned,  she  wo 
be  seized  again  by  terror  and  sickness.  But 
was  seeing  well  now.  breathing  more  ever 
and  she  knew  the  time  had  come  to  tn 
again. 

"Throttle  closed."  she  said,  and  as  the  H 
of  the  engine  died  away  she  could  hear 
hammering  of  her  blood  in  her  veins 
she  was  into  the  turn,  hunting  the  horiz 
for  nine  o'clock,  over,  over,  over  a  little  mo 
now  bring  the  stick  to  central,  straighten 
keep  the  nose  down,  air  speed  steady  at 
Now  the  flaps,  and  the  nose  dropping  a' 
too  much,  correct  it  now.  correct  it  before 
turn.  .  .  .  She  was  aware  of  Dick's  v  oice, 
she  couldn't  listen,  the  river  turn  was  the 
that  troubled  her.  and  then  she  had  made 
and  was  flying  the  short  leg  over  trees  S 
bushes  and  the  third  and  final  turn  was  tht 
before  her.  She  made  it.  thinking,  Now  I W 
listen,  I  must  listen,  because  this  was  the  po 
where  Dick's  voice  would  call  "Throttle, 
had  turned  badly,  she  would  not  come  o 
the  runway  but  over  the  rough  grass  paral 
to  it.  She  made  a  small  movement  of  the  sti 
to  the  right  in  an  effort  to  get  level  with  the 
ginning  of  the  runway,  and  heard  a  voice 
"O.K."  and  then  Dick's  voice  saying.  "Ke 
the  nose  down  and  steady,  down  and  stead] 
Now  she  was  over  the  fence  and  over 
rough  grass  of  the  airdrome;  under  the  rig 
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jjrlof  the  plane  the  runway  her  wheels  were 
Dtjoing  to  touch  was  streaming  past.  She 
ea  a  word  that  sounded  like  "Round-out." 
ndhen  Dick's  voice  saying,  "hasethe  stick 
ad  and  a  little  more,  and  a  little  more,  more 
H  and  another  voice  and  then  the  words 
las  waiting  for:  "Stick  right  back,  right 
Hinto  your  stomach." 
EL  pulled  the  stick  right  back  and  the  plane 
■fed  onto  the  ground  with  a  jolt  that  jarred 
■pnes;  then  it  was  racing  on  and  turning, 
Hig,  and  she  could  hear  Dick's  voice  but 
■buldn't  make  any  sense  of  it  except  for 
■prd  "Motor,  motor,"  and  she  reached  for 
Higine  key  and  thought  she  had  turned  it 
nd  then  the  plane  veered  suddenly  and 
ing  went  down  and  it  was  tipping,  tip- 
.  .  she  was  blinded  by  a  blow  on  the 
ind  the  world  faded  out. 

Brinalli  Downs  Dick  Garnett  had  heard 
;e's  triumphant  shout  "She's  down,"  and 
egun  at  once  to  coach  her  in  the  use  of 
r  and  brake.  He  had  known  the  risk  that 
triumph  and  relief  of  touching  down  she 
1  lose  contact  with  him,  forget  to  listen, 
if  to  what  he  said.  George's  voice  cut  in 
mi.  "Out  of  control." 
k  began  urgently,  rapidly,  "Switch  off 
motor,  motor  off,  motor  off,  use  rudder 
id  brakes." 

round  looping,"  George  cut  in,  and  a 
d  later  "She's  over!"  and  the  next  sound 
ame  to  Dick  was  the  telephone  as  it  hit 
rf.  There  were  shouts,  the  sound  of  the 
lance  motor,  the  deeper  roar  as  the  tire 
started  across  the  airdrome.  How  far 
was  she?  How  long  would  it  take  them 
ch  the  broken  plane?  He  could  do  noth- 
ut  wait — listen  and  wait.  He  swung 
Hd  to  look  at  the  others,  and  the  bright- 
B>f  the  room  dazzled  him.  He  had  sat  so 
Hvith  closed  eyes,  trying  to  project  himself 
■the  air  above  Weeringbrinalli,  that  the 
xflecting  from  the  light  walls,  blinded 
Then  he  saw  his  mother  and  Peter  and, 
le  veranda,  the  cook  and  the  waiting 
Peter's  face  was  gray  with  strain, 
round-looped,  and  went  over,"  Dick 
speaking  to  him.  They  waited.  No  one 
d,  no  one  spoke.  There  was  no  need  for 
e— but  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
:  seconds  stretched  into  minutes.  Dick 
is  mother  put  her  hand  behind  her  and 
irthe  wall  and  then  lean  back  against  it. 
overed  her  eyes.  Then  he  heard  voices 
g  to  one  another,  distant  and  confused, 
then  a  strange  voice  shouted,  "Righto, 
e  bringing  her  now,"  and  the  telephone 
ropped  again  to  the  ground, 
ley're  bringing  her  now,"  Dick  said 
to  the  others,  and  tried  to  tell  from  their 
what  the  words  might  mean.  Did  they 
that  she  was  all  right,  unhurt?  Burned? 
nscious?  Or  were  they  bringing  her  body 
across  the  drome? 

>rge  Donovan  had  dropped  the  phone 
wung  himself  onto  the  step  of  the  fire 
as  it  took  off  from  its  place  beside  the 
ir.  The  plane  was  lying  on  the  stub  of  its 
led  right  wing,  so  that  there  was  no  way 
ting  at  the  crumpled  front-seat  door.  But 
Jor  on  the  left  side,  to  the  rear  seat  of  the 
,  had  sprung  open  as  the  fabric  tore 
,  and  George  flung  himself  from  the 
and  jumped  for  that,  pushing  his  head 
shoulders  down  through  the  opening  in 
ilted  wreck.  The  girl  was  lying  under- 
him,  still  held  by  her  seat  belt,  with  her 
down  beneath  the  second  pilot's  seat.  He 
ea  ed  across  her  for  the  engine  key.  found 
ha't  was  off.  and  got  both  arms  underneath 
>er  ody  so  that  he  could  take  her  weight  from 
heblt  and  feel  for  the  safety  catch  to  release 
ler  .omeone  else  was  up  beside  him  now,  and 
ogner  they  eased  her  through  the  narrow 
lot  vay  and  handed  her  down  to  the  ambu- 
m  men  and  the  doctor.  As  they  carried  her 
o  e  ambulance  she  lifted  her  head;  then 
"Raid,  "I'm  all  right.  Put  me  down." 

'  ot  yet,"  one  of  them  told  her.  "Better 
va  i  bit.  till  we've  had  a  look  at  you." 
'pmething  hit  me  on  the  head,"  she  said. 
B  it  wasn't  that.  I  think  I  only  fainted."  She 
avhe  ambulance  w  ith  its  rear  doors  opened 


wide  to  take  her  in,  and  she  said  very  firmly, 
"Put  me  down  now.  I'm  all  right.  I  can  stand." 

The  men  lowered  her  very  gently  to  her  feet 
beside  the  ambulance,  and  very  gently  her  legs 
folded  under  her  and  she  slid  to  the  ground. 
She  smiled,  waving  them  off  as  they  tried  to 
lift  her.  "Let  me  sit,"  she  said.  "It's  only  my 
knees.  They  don't  seem  to  work."  She  felt  the 
doctor's  fingers  at  her  wrist,  at  her  ribs,  felt 
him  lift  her  arms  and  feel  the  reddened  place 
on  her  forehead  where  she  had  been  hit.  Time 
seemed  to  pass  very  slowly.  The  sun  was  warm, 
and  she  was  content  to  sit  there.  She  noticed 
the  ring  of  faces  gathering  about  her  and 
smiled  at  them  and  found  she  couldn't  stop 
smiling.  She  heard  odd  words — "Nothing 
broken  .  .  .  bound  to  be  shock  .  .  .  perhaps  an 
X  ray"— but  she  didn't  listen  to  them.  Some- 
thing had  become  very  clear  to  her,  and  she 
knew  she  had  to  see  that  it  was  done  before 
these  people  made  other  and  worse  arrange- 
ments for  her.  "Which  is  George?"  she  said. 

"I'm  George,"  a  young,  fairheaded  man 
said  from  right  beside  her. 

"You're  the  taxi  pilot?" 

"That's  right."  He  grinned.  "The  so-and-so 
that  wouldn't  let  you  come  in  on  those  first 
two  runs." 

"I've  got  to  go  back,"  she  said.  "Have  you 
let  them  know  at  Brinalli  Downs  that  I'm  all 
right?" 

"Someone's  gone  now  to  tell  them.  We'll 
get  you  back  to  the  hangar  now,  and  you  can 
speak  to  them  yourself  if  that's  what  you'd 
like." 

"I  would,"  she  said.  "Help  me  up,  and  I'll 
walk.  I  think  I  prefer  to  walk."  They  set  off  to 
cross  the  airdrome  to  the  hangar,  with  George 
Donovan  supporting  her  on  one  side,  and  the 
doctor  walking  within  easy  reach  on  the  other. 


V 


a  Brinalli  Downs  the  waiting  seemed  to 
stretch  on  and  on  through  an  endless  morn- 
ing. There  was  no  sound  in  the  room,  no 
sound  on  the  veranda,  no  sound  from  the  tele- 
phone. Then,  bending,  Dick  thought  he  could 
hear  voices  coming  closer.  He  heard  a  woman 
laugh  and  then  an  excited  discussion  too  tar 
from  the  telephone  for  him  to  hear  any  words. 
A  car  started  somewhere  in  the  background 
and  voices  were  coming  closer. 

George  Donovan's  voice  said  suddenly, 
"Hullo,  you  there,  Dick?" 
"Hullo,"  Dick  said. 

"She's  all  right.  Shaken  up,  of  course,  but 
no  harm  done.  I'll  take  this  phone  back  into 
the  hangar  and  you  can  speak  to  her.  Hold  on." 

It  was  a  second  or  two  before  Dick  realized 
that  the  others  hadn't  heard.  "She's  all  right," 
he  said,  and  bent  to  listen  again.  He  knew  he 
should  give  the  phone  to  Peter,  that  it  would 
be  Peter  now  she  wanted  to  reassure,  but  he 
couldn't  make  himself  do  it,  he  couldn't  give  it 
up  until  he'd  heard  her  voice. 

"Hullo,"  she  said  a  moment  later,  and  the 
voice  was  strong  and  recognizably  her  own. 
"I've  made  an  awful  mess  of  your  plane." 

He  could  say  nothing  but  "Janet,"  and 
again  "Janet,  Janet." 

"I'm  coming  back,"  she  said. 

"What?"  he  said.  "I  didn't  get  that.  Are  you 
really  all  right?  You're  not  hurt?" 

"Not  hurt  at  all,"  she  said.  "I  hit  my  head 
on  something,  but  not  seriously." 

"Pete's  here.  You'd  like  to  speak  to  him," 
he  said,  remembering. 

"No,"  she  said  sharply.  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  I'm  coming  back.  Do  you  understand?" 
she  said. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  do,"  he  said. 

She  smiled.  She  couldn't  explain  it  very  well, 
and  she  wasn't  even  sure  that  he  had  known 
that  she  was  going  away.  She'd  found  out 
something  about  herself.  Now  she  was  con- 
fused and  tired,  and  she  couldn't  recall  ex- 
actly what  it  was.  But  she  knew  that  it  would 
come  back  to  her  and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it 
had  cleared  the  way.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
now  that  she  had  to  protect  against  him,  no 
need  to  be  on  her  guard  any  longer  against  his 
confidence. 

"I'm  coming  back,  now,  to  Brinalli  Downs," 
she  said. 

"Janet,  you  can't.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
roads?"  he  said.  "You  can't  get  through.  Only 
by  air." 

"That's  how  I'm  coming,  in  the  taxi 
plane  " 


"But  that's  absurd,"  he  broke  in.  "They 
mustn't  let  you  do  it.  You  ought  to  be  in  hos- 
pital, you  " 

"Don't  you  start  that,"  she  said  irritably. 
"I've  been  through  all  that  here,  with  the  doc- 
tor. He's  coming,  too,  if  you  really  want  to 
know.  They're  trying  to  get  my  cases  out  of 
your  plane.  Then  we'll  take  off  at  once." 

"Janet,"  he  said  carefully,  "listen.  Aren't 
you  afraid  of  flying?  Aren't  you  more  afraid 
than  ever,  now?" 


He  knew  that  there  were  many  people  lis- 
tening, but  he  knew,  too,  that  the  answer  would 
answer  all  the  other  quesions  in  his  mind. 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  she  said,  "if  you  only 
knew  how  terrified  I  am!  That's  why  I  have  to 
do  it  now,  quickly,  before  I  think  too  much. 
But  it's  the  only  way  I  can  get  there,  and  I'm 
staying.  I'll  be  there  until  the  floods  are  over — 
and  longer.  See  you  soon."  She  put  the  receiver 
down  with  a  click  and  turned  to  the  waiting 
doctor  and  the  taxi  pilot.  END 
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MOTHER  GOOSE 
STORY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  71 

reached  the  edge  of  the  quilt.  For  a  moment 
the  goose  hesitated  uncertainly  and  shook  her 
head,  gabbling  to  herself.  The  baby  reached 
out  her  hand,  jabbering  softly. 

The  Lord's  miracles  never  cease.  That 
cranky  Margaret  stretched  out  her  long  neck 
and  touched  my  baby's  hand  ever  so  gently. 
Her  curiosity  aroused,  she  went  over  her  from 
tip  to  toe,  gabbling  in  amazement.  Then  she 


looked  around  to  see  if  the  baby  was  left  un- 
tended.  I  didn't  move.  She  squatted  down,  just 
off  the  edge  of  the  quilt,  and  took  over. 

Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes.  As  I  watched,  Mar- 
garet dug  a  dandelion  and  tossed  it  on  the 
quilt.  The  baby  clutched  it  with  her  tiny  fin- 
gers and  crammed  it  into  her  mouth  politely, 
but  the  next  minute  spat  out  and  slobbered  it 
away.  Margaret  shook  her  head  agreeably.  If 
she  didn't  want  it,  she  didn't  have  to  eat  it. 

I  opened  and  shut  the  kitchen  door  deceit- 
fully and  walked  out  to  sweep  the  back  stoop. 
I  called  to  my  baby  sociably.  Margaret  rose 
and  hurried  toward  me,  jawing  her  head  off. 
She  was  so  human,  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 
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She  turned  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  charge  as  she 
scolded  me.  I  laughed  and  went  to  the  quilt 
and  stretched  out  for  a  while  in  the  sun.  Mar- 
garet, excused,  roamed  around  the  garden  by 
herself.  She  seemed  quite  content  as  long  as 
I  was  there. 

I  put  my  little  girl  out  with  the  goose  every 
day  for  a  while  and  she  was  as  conscientious 
as  a  mother.  Once  a  big,  black,  good-natured 
dog  jumped  the  fence  and  came  bouncing 
playfully  toward  the  baby.  Margaret  was  up 
in  a  flash  and  across  the  lawn  to  meet  him 
halfway,  to  hiss  and  tear  at  him,  wings  spread, 
neck  outstretched,  every  instinct  alerted.  He 
cleared  the  fence  in  disorderly  retreat  with 
Margaret  right  at  his  heels,  snapping  at  his  tail. 

After  that  whenever  Margaret  heard  the 
baby  crying  in  the  house,  she  set  up  a  fearful 
honking.  "What's  going  on  in  there?"  she 
seemed  to  be  saying,  and  wouldn't  hush  till 
the  crying  stopped. 

M  y  husband  didn't  believe  me  when  I  told 
him  this,  so  one  day  while  he  watched  from  a 
window,  I  put  the  baby  out  and  Margaret 
came  right  over  to  baby-sit.  He  was  thunder- 
struck. The  dear  old  goose  was  so  .gentle  and 
protective  as  she  touched  the  baby's  cheek 
with  her  bill.  She  began  to  tell  her  a  Mother 
Goose  story,  quietly.  In  a  little  while  some 
children  came  through  the  front  gate  and 
crossed  over  to  them.  One  had  a  puppy  tagging 
along.  Immediately  Margaret  was  on  her  feet 
with  blood  in  her  eye.  The  pup  took  one  look, 
wheeled  and  left.  His  mistress  came  on,  petted 
Margaret  before  flopping  down  on  the  quilt 
with  the  rest  of  the  youngsters,  and  laughed. 
"He  won't  hurt  the  baby,  Margaret."  The 
whole  neighborhood  enjoyed  Margaret's  ag- 
gressive qualities. 

Summer  came,  and  we  gathered  eggs  for 
two  weeks  in  June  when  Margaret  was  secretly 
laying  out  in  the  far  corners  of  the  yard  and 
under  the  honeysuckle  bushes.  She  objected 
hysterically  when  I  picked  up  her  eggs  and  I 
learned  to  wait  until  after  dark  to  get  them. 
After  that  she  seemed  to  become  her  own  nor- 
mal, bossy  self  again. 

She  scolded  the  garbage  men  as  they  drove 
through  the  alleys.  She  ran  along  inside  the 
fence,  hoping  the  boys  clicking  sticks  against 
the  pickets  would  fall  through  or  crawl  under, 
where  she  could  reach  them.  Cats  sitting  on 
fence  corners  hissed  back  at  her. 

But  when  autumn  came,  Margaret  brooded 
unhappily  around  the  yard  and  watched  the 
skies  for  long  periods  at  a  time.  At  night,  once 
in  a  while,  I  could  hear  her  honking  tenderly 
and  hear  the  answering  cries  from  far  away. 
Those  sporty  strangers,  no  more  than  tran- 
sients, circled  the  city  repeatedly,  trying  to  find 
the  river  among  the  bright  lights  and,  hearing 
Margaret's  yearning  call,  beckoned  her  with 
tales  of  their  ragged,  gypsy  life.  I  felt  saddened 
for  her,  but  was  glad  she  was  too  fat  to  fly.  A 
couple  of  times  she  tried  a  long,  skimming  run 
from  the  front  yard  to  the  back,  but  she 
couldn't  get  off  the  ground.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  depths  of  her  suffering  and  made  a  vow 
to  make  it  up  to  her. 

When  the  long  winter  was  past,  I  went  to 
the  local  feed-and-supply  store.  But  the  clerk 
told  me  they  never  carried  goslings  because  of 
their  delicacy.  He  could  give  me  the  address 
of  ranchers  who  would  let  me  have  a  setting  of 


fertile  eggs.  I  knew  this  was  not  the  ans> 
Margaret  was  without  the  time  or  patienc 
sit  contentedly  on  a  clutch  of  eggs  for  twe 
eight  days. 

The  considerate  clerk  mused.  "We  do I 
some  ducklings  arriving  for  Easter." 

I  hesitated.  I  would  hate  to  see  a  bjc 
massacre  right  on  our  property.  Still,  I  m 
fool  Margaret  into  thinking  I  had  hate 
them.  She  had  become  a  loving  stepmothe 
my  baby.  Maybe  she  would  love  some  fit 
orphan  ducklings.  Maybe  she  wouldn't 
know  the  difference.  Imagine  a  goose 
knowing  a  baby  duck  from  a  baby  goose 

I  ordered  three.  I  brought  them  home, 
darlings,  put  them  in  a  little  A  coop  I 
built  and  put  it  out  on  the  grass  in  the  I 
yard. 

Margaret  was  catching  bugs  in  a  cWl 
frenzy  of  delight,  running  along  the  je 
She  stopped  and  waddled  over  to  peer  into 
coop  and  investigate  this  new  something 
other.  The  little  ducks  peeped  and  stuck  i 
heads  out  inquisitively.  Margaret  didn't  n 
for  a  minute.  Then  she  melted. 

She  knelt  down  before  the  A  coop 
pressed  her  face  hopefully  against  the 
(Geese  can,  too,  kneel.  Besides,  kneeling 
frame  of  mind.)  The  babies  peeped  at 
touched  her  face  in  happy  jabs  and  picke 
the  grass  inside  the  coop.  She  excitedly 
manded  their  release,  reminding  me  how  f; 
ful  she  had  been  in  all  her  baby-sitting. 

I  went  into  the  house.  She  never  left  t 
side  the  whole  day.  She  wouldn't  eat  or  • 
her  eyes.  When  I  took  them  in  at  night 
pleaded  with  me  to  take  her,  too,  or  leave  t 
outside  where  she  could  protect  them, 
added  their  voices  to  hers.  But  they  had  t 
kept  warm  and  I  wasn't  sure  she  didn't  ha 
frivolous  streak  somewhere.  The  next  m 
ing  I  turned  them  loose.  The  first  thing  she 
was  call  them  under  her  wings  and  show 
how  well  she  could  hover  them.  It  was  enc 
for  me;  I  gave  them  to  each  other,  and  fi 
little  like  God. 

Margaret  was  jubilant.  She  crammed  f: 
full  of  dandelions  which  they  didn't  re 
like.  She  walked  them.  She  threatened  ev 
one  who  came  near,  even  went  so  far  a 
forget  herself  and  hiss  at  me.  I  didn't  bo 
them  and  the  children  stayed  away,  althc 
they  were  dying  to  hold  the  little  ducks. 

We  named  them  Hughie,  Louie  and  De< 
after  Donald  Duck's  nephews,  and  the 
they  were  never  as  intelligent  as  their  can 
counterparts,  Margaret  thought  them  a  mir; 


Th 


hat  summer  we  moved  back  to  the  mi 
tains  and  Mother  Goose  and  her  gosl 
three  explored  the  entire  west  side  of  Nee 
head  Creek,  but  they  always  came  horn 
night. 

Somewhere  in  the  years  that  followed  > 
garet  had  a  suitor,  as  cranky  and  old  as 
They  raised  two  goslings  and  loved  them 
all  the  fondness  of  young  parents.  But 
never  stopped  looking  after  Hughie,  L 
and  Dewey,  for  they  still  came  to  her 
their  problems. 

Margaret  lived  to  be  a  happy,  contentec I 
goose  and  died  with  her  grandchildren  arc^ 
her.  I  wept  bucketsful  and  buried  her  urj 
the  rosebushes.  The  children  used  to  put 
flowers  on  her  grave. 
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make  it  coffee ...  / 

Ever  notice  how  a  man's  face  lights  up 
when  good  coffee  is  served?  That's 
because  coffee  is  the  friendliest,  most 
relaxing  idea  anybody  ever  had  in  the 
middle  of  a  busy  time  ...  or  any  time! 

make  it  often ...  | 

Coffee  tastes  best  when  it's  made  fresh 
every  time.  Fresh,  cold  water  in  a  clean, 
clean  coffee  maker  is  the  first  step. 

make  it  right!. 

Use  the  Approved  Measure  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  One  Approved  Measure 
of  coffee  to  the  cup  helps  you  get  that 
rich,  old-fashioned  coffee  flavor. 
(Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup  of  good  coffee 
right  about  now?) 


i 


I 


SAVORY  MEAT  LOAF 

&mt#>  ******* 

M  vl  ttoe  you  make  meat  loaf,  make 

01,11  Ta  .  le  h  tter.  This  gives 
^Hoaf  a  y  difference.  You  taste 
S«  through  the  .eat  loaf. 

1 1/2  pounds  ground  beef 
i/2  cup  dry  bread  crumbs 
i/4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1 1/2  teasp.  salt 
1/4  teasp.  pepper 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
1 1/2  cups  chili  pepper  catsup 
Lightly  mix  beef,  bread  crumbs,  onion, 
salt,  pepper,  egg  and  1  cup  chili  pepper 
catsup.  Form  into  loaf  in  greased  shallow 
baking  pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°F.)  for  one  hour.  Pour  remaining 
chili  pepper  catsup  over  leaf  and  bake 
5-10  minutes  longer.  Serves  6-8. 


Taste  the  difference  in  meat  loaf 
when  you  cook  with  Snider's,  the  chili  pepper  catsup 
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0M  VROOM 

ONTINUEI)  FROM  PAGE  5.'} 

a  little  talk  on  the  trail  ahead— and 
he  last  easy  moment  Jeff  was  to  know 
eeks.  For  along  came  the  park  ranger 
essage  that  things  were  going  faster 
:cted  and  Mrs.  C  ampbell  was  on  her 
he  hospital.  High  River  was  experi- 
practically  everything,  but  not  in  be- 

father.  He  had  been  promised  leave 
appy  event  when  it  happened  and  it 
T>  pretty  flustered, 
mldn't  stop  to  eat.  "They're  all 
e  said  to  Jeff,  meaning  the  tourists. 

a  good  bunch,  don't  lose  any  of 
le  started  off  and  pulled  up  short, 
lit  for  the  Wildwater!"  he  yelled  over 
tier  and  went  off  at  a  canter. 
;ff  was  left  alone  with  30  horses,  3 
>,  2  cooks  and  17  tourists.  Oh,  fine, 
>  himself  behind  his  sad  brown  face, 

lunch  was  over  he  gave  the  signal  to 
lome  of  them  needed  help,  some  of 
rmed  up  their  horses  as  if  they  were 
trees.  And  they  never  stopped  talking 

i  I  had  four  holes  to  stand  this  horse 

but  how  are  you  gonna  carry  round 

s  on,  men,  we'll  cut  'em  off  at  the 

n.  Vroom." 

jy  from  Orange,  New  Jersey,  had 
to  tighten  his  cinch;  the  saddle 
nd  he  hung  there  head  down  under 
.  He  shaded  his  eyes  like  a  scout  and 
round.  "Hey,  where  is  everybody?" 
id  the  horse  which  might  have  kicked 
off  stood  patiently  while  the  tourists 


oke  to  the  girl  who  rode  the  paint 
5  spoke  to  her  because  she  looked 
Iso  because  she  looked  as  if  the  first 
;ze  would  not  topple  her  out  of  the 

hope  we  have  an  easy  trip." 
rl  flared  up  like  a  gasoline  lantern, 
don't!  I  want  adventures!  I  hope  we 
i  animals  and  avalanches!" 
e.  Seventeen  tourists  and  one  of  them 
;  a  lunatic. 

natic  saluted  him.  "Troop  all  present 
ct.  captain.  Wagons,  r-r-roll!" 
een  tourists,  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
xe  two  grandmothers.  There  was 
nne  Somebody,  ninety-eight  pounds 
glasses  on  and  about  as  tough  as  a 
pper.  There  were  three  screamers 
arjie,  Gladys  and  Gracie.  There  were 
iot  twin  sisters,  rising  twenty;  they 
ke  good  kids,  but  neither  had  been  on 
efore.  When  the  horse  changed  speed 
ion!  the  horse  went  one  way  and  the 
ther.  They  never  seemed  to  get  hurt, 
they  got  back  on  again,  giggling. 
:re  six  men,  all  from  the  East  and  all 
i  of  them  had  crew  cuts  and  one  was 
i  from  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

aw  he  had  to  get  them  all  over  the 
dy  and  across  the  Wildwater.  It  was 
be  a  great  trip  all  right, 
ow  great  it  was  going  to  be  he  dis- 
at  First  Lookout,  where  the  trail 
ut  on  a  broken  cliff  overlooking  a 
miles  of  blue  mountains.  He  halted 
■e  to  let  them  take  pictures  while  he 
k  to  see  if  he  could  find  grandma's 
».  He  was  gone  only  five  minutes; 
got  back  half  of  them  were  off  their 
nd  fooling  about  on  the  edge  of  the 

is  high.  It's  so  high  your  uncles  look 

out  for  that  first  step,  girls,  it's  about 
isand  feet." 

below  one  twin  was  holding  on  by  a 
rub  while  she  held  on  to  her  sister, 
leaning  out  to  try  to  reach  a  flower 
in  a  crevice.  Jeff  leaped  twenty  feet 
e  rocks  and  got  a  hold  on  each  and 
8'  them  back  out  of  danger.  They 
n  scared,  they  just  giggled. 


The  first  night's  stop  was  at  Neepawa, 
where  there  is  a  tepee  camp,  very  comfortable 
and  picturesque.  The  first  night  there  is  always 
a  campfire  meeting  and  Jeff  knew  glumly  thai 
here  is  where  they  were  going  to  miss  High 
River  Campbell,  who  was  a  great  hand  to  keep 
things  going  round  a  campfire.  He  would  tell 
them  about  the  tenderfoot  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  whose  foot  was  so  tender  he  couldn't 
sit  down,  and  other  humorous  anecdotes,  and 
the  tourists  would  scream  like  banshees.  The 
boys  made  a  big  log  fire  and  Jeff  spoke  to 
them  because  it  was  his  duty;  he  just  said  he 
knew  they  were  all  sorry  that  High  River 
Campbell  couldn't  be  with  them,  but  he 
guessed  they'd  make  out  all  right.  Then  he  sat 
down. 

The  tourists  seemed  disappointed  at  his 
curtness.  The  girl  who  rode  the  paint  got  to 
her  feet. 

"Some  speech,  folks,  just  the  facts,  ma'am. 
O.K.,  we're  all  going  to  make  a  speech" — the 
women  screamed— "we're  all  going  to  make  a 
speech  about  our  home  town  or  our  cra/y 
relatives,  but  first  we're  going  to  have  a  song." 
And  she  raised  her  voice  and  gave  the  beat  by 
clapping  her  hands. 

Jeff,  on  the  other  side  of  camp,  heard  them 
laughing  and  carrying  on  until  after  midnight. 
They  sang  that  they  were  home  on  the  range, 
that  they  were  old  cowhands  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  they  made  up  a  chorus  that  an- 
nounced that  they  were  McClellan's  Light 
Cavalree. 

The  next  day  it  poured  rain.  All  day  long 
they  plodded  upward  through  thick  mists  and 
the  wet  dripped  down  the  necks  of  their 
slickers  ami  their  hats  came  down  about  their 
ears.  Jeff  had  just  crawled  into  his  sleeping 


bag  that  night  when  someone  came  slapping 
at  the  tent  door. 

"Hey,  Jeff,  Shirley  Anne  is  sick.  She's  got 
appendicitis." 

"Appendicitis  /" 

"Well,  she  says  it's  appendicitis.  You  better 
come." 

"lake  my  jackknife,"  said  Cookie.  "You 
may  have  to  operate." 

He  found  Shirley  Anne  looking  as  pale  as  a 
marshmallow,  surrounded  by  half-dressed  fe- 
males who  were  no  help.  The  girl  who  rode  the 
paint  pushed  them  all  out  and  drew  Jeff  aside. 

"She's  scared  and  she's  homesick.  It's  prob- 
ably psychosomatic." 

"What's  that?" 

"Her  appendix  is  acting  up  because  she's 
scared  and  she's  homesick.  We've  got  to  talk 
her  out  of  it.  You  go  and  get  an  ice  pack,"  she 
said  and  vanished  into  the  tent. 

Oh,  fine,  he  was  to  go  and  get  an  ice  pack  — 
and  the  nearest  ice  was  at  the  top  of  Mount 
Hccla,  fifteen  miles  away,  mostly  up.  He  went 
down  to  the  creek  and  grubbed  out  a  flour- 
bagful  of  cold  mud  and  pebbles  and  wrapped 
it  in  burlap  and  brought  it  to  the  tent.  The  girl 
was  sitting  with  her  arm  around  Shirley  Anne. 

"Here's  Jeff  with  the  ice  pack." 

"Ooh,  it's  cold!" 

"Keep  the  old  appendix  quiet.  Now  you'll 
be  fine  in  the  morning— and  if  you're  not, 
Jeff  will  ride  to  the  nearest  phone  and  they'll 
send  in  a  helicopter  and  have  you  in  the  hos- 
pital in  jig  time,  so  there's  nothing  to  worry 
about.  But  you  don't  want  to  go  to  hospital 
and  miss  the  trip;  here  is  where  it  really  gets 
interesting!" 

When  Jeff  left,  the  girl  was  telling  about  the 
wonders  that  lay  ahead  and  she  had  Shirley 
Anne  spellbound.  Jeff  went  back  to  his  bag. 


NEXT  MONTH 

Nobody's  Born  Perfect — Not  Even  Loretta  Young! 

Irene  Online  taught  Loretta  a  lesson  or  t wo,  as  did  Norma  Shearer,  Janel 
Gaynor.  George  Vrliss.  Colleen  Moore,  a  certain  countess,  the  Queen  oi 
England  and,  especially .  that  queen  of  the  beautiful  ^  oung  sisters,  Mamma. 
Here's  your  chance  to  read  Loretta's  own  story.  Kind  out  win  she  includes 
glamour  anion};  "The  Things  I  Had  to  Learn."  (Instructions  thrown  in  as 
bonus.) 

Ten  Signs  Your  Marriage  Is  Breaking  I  |» 

"We  ne\ er  had  \  iolenl  disagreements;  hut  looking  hack.  I  can  see  thai  we 
had  grown  apart.  I  keep  asking  rnv-elf  what  happened  to  our  marriage.  If  I 
had  recognized  soon  enough  thai  something  was  wrong,  I  feel  I  could  have 
prevented  our  divorce."  This  wife  is  quite  correct:  there  are  early  danger 
signals.  Dr.  Adams  discusses  the  ten  iik.-I  important  one-  in  Making 
Marriage  \\  ork." 

When  Ladies  Eat  Together,  It's  Usually  Luncheon 

Here  are  three  delightful  menus  to  serve  when  ladies  meet.  The  recipes  are 
easy,  the  food  elegantly  delicious,  the  service  feminine,  and  the  number  of 
calories  small  enough  to  suggest  that  all  the  guests  claim  figures  worth  keep- 
ing. John  Prince,  menu  maestro  for  that  capital  fit y  ol  ladies  limcheoii- 
dom,  Washington.  D.C..  is  the  chef. 

What's  New  in  Pregnanes  Toi^y 

"Doctor.  1  must  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  or  not  these  symptoms 
mean  pregnancy.  I  certainly  hope  %;sts  have  improved  since  the  last  time 
you  gave  me  one!"  Dr.  Schauffler  brings  his  patient  up-to-date  on  how  ac- 
curate an  answer  bunnies,  mice,  frogs  and  pills  can  now  give  to  women's 
big  question.  "Tell  Me.  Doctor." 

Off  Again,  On  Again  —  Room  That 

Can  Be  Either  Luxurious  or  Inexpensm 

News  in  a  high-fashion  color  scheme  that  can  be  dressed  up  with  treasures 
or  dressed  down  with  bargains — both  equally  stunning. 

Also,  third  installment  of  the  Jacqueline  Kenneds  -tor\.  a  once-in-a-lile- 
tirne  Journal  exclusive:  "How  America  Spends  Its  Money"  (on  a  minis- 
ter"" family);  "Yours  for  a  Glowing  Evening"  and  how  to  achieve  it.  b) 
Beauty  Editor  Dawn  Crowell  Ney;  the  temptations  of  fashion:  the 
pleasures  of  fiction:  ami  much  more— in  the  \|>nl  Journal, 


but  not  to  sleep;  he  lay  awake  worrying  like  a 
mother.  Supposing  the  kid  did  have  appendi- 
citis, there  wasn't  a  helicopter  within  five 
hundred  miles  —  -  He  passed  a  law  saying 
that  all  tourists  must  have  their  appendixes 
out  before  leaving  home. 

In  the  morning  Shirley  Anne  had  forgotten 
all  about  her  pains,  but  the  weather  had  taken 
another  turn  for  the  worse,  it  was  foul.  They 
were  above  the  clouds  now  with  nothing  to 
see;  it  rained  and  it  blew,  then  it  turned  cold 
and  the  frozen  rain  rattled  on  the  slickers  like 
shot.  In  the  afternoon  they  could  see  another 
storm  building  up  on  Mount  Fury  with  the 
lightning  stitching  in  and  out  the  swollen  purple 
clouds. 

They  made  camp  late  on  soggy  ground.  The 
tourists  could  hardly  get  off  their  horses.  They 
crawled  into  their  sleeping  bags,  sore,  chilled, 
miserable,  and  aching  in  every  muscle.  They 
were  down  but  they  were  not  licked. 

"Boy,  I  feel  low,  I  feel  lower  than  a  teenage 
dwarf,"  said  one  crew  cut. 

"I'm  through  with  this  cattle  rustling,"  said 
the  other.  "I'm  going  back  to  being  a  private 
eye." 

An  electric  storm  broke  in  the  night;  light- 
ning struck  near  the  horses  and  they  tried  to 
stampede.  No  sooner  had  they  got  the  horses 
quieted  down  than  Jeff  heard  shrieks  and  yells 
coming  from  the  camp.  He  went  up  the  hill  to 
find  half  the  tents  blown  down  and  the  Crest- 
liners  running  round  with  flashlights  in  the 
wind  and  rain  rescuing  their  belongings. 

The  guy  from  Orange,  New  Jersey,  held  up 
two  soaked  garments.  "Which  is  the  whitest 
wash,  Barbara  Ladenheim?" 

Jeff  knew  one  thing:  he  was  getting  out  of 
the  tourist  business. 

Then  in  the  morning  the  sun  came  glori- 
ously out  and  the  air  was  sweet  and  fresh  and 
as  exhilarating  as  champagne.  There  was  a 
blended  aroma  of  pine  needles,  wood  smoke 
and  frying  bacon  and  the  tourists  came  bound- 
ing from  their  tents  fresh  as  daisies,  ready  for 
(he  new  clay. 

Saddling-up  was  a  circus;  the  tourist  jokes 
flew  thick  and  fast. 

"Say,  who  invented  the  horse  anyway?" 

"You  bet  it  wasn't  General  Motors." 

"When  they  gonna  bring  out  a  new  model?" 

"They  have,  this  is  him.  Meet  the  Hydra- 
matic  Horse — he's  not  automatic  but  he  sure 
is  shiftless." 

"Vroom.  Vroom." 

And  Gracie  said  to  Marjie  without  once 
stopping  for  breath  ".  .  .  and  what  if  she 
diddun  turn  up  wearing  this  black  pull-over 
swedder  right  down  to  her  knees  and  the  col- 
lar, honest,  she  coulda  hid  her  head  in  it  and  I 
says  fah  goodness'  sake  you  ouda  your  mind 
or  something  and  she  says  it's  what  they're 
wearing  in  Paris  France  and  I  says  lissen,  baby, 
you're  not  in  Paris  France  right  this  minnit 
you're  in  Lamport  and  Holtz  and  when  Mr. 
Miller  sees  you  he's  gonna  jump  right  ouda 
his  skin  -  —  Eeeh!  Lookit  Bob!  Eeeh  — 

Jeff  leaned  his  elbow  on  Moonlight  and 
waited  patiently.  The  girl  on  the  paint  waited 
beside  him. 

"You  don't  like  us  much,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  have  to  like  you,  ma'am.  I  just  have 
to  try  and  get  you  there  in  one  piece." 

He  was  to  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him, 
for  this  was  the  day  they  crossed  the  Big 
Windy. 

The  Big  Windy  is  the  narrow  ridge  between 
Mount  Hccla  and  Mount  Fuiy.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  mountaineers,  it  is  "exposed";  that 
is,  there  is  nothing  on  either  side  except  a 
sheer  drop  into  clear,  fresh  air.  It  is  like  riding 
a  stairway  into  the  sky,  and  the  views  are 
spectacular.  To  add  interest,  the  wind  pours 
over  it  with  a  force  that  threatens  to  lift  horses 
and  riders  and  blow  them  away  like  autumn 
leaves. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  it,  they  reacted 
in  tourist  fashion.  The  screamers  gave  several 
screams:  "We  goin'  way  up  there!  Eeeh!" 
Then  everyone  took  pictures  and  ate  chocolate 
bars  and  waited  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

The  guides  told  them  what  to  do — drop  the 
reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  keep  a  good  hold  on 
the  horn  and  not  to  make  a  noise.  This  last 
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ft  ome  of  them— why  were  they  not  to 
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|d  ital  zone,"  said  the  guy  from  Orange. 
You  hear  that,  Gladys?  He  said  it 
.pital  zone!" 

rses  in  single  file  picked  their  way  up 
and  safely  down  again  to  the  flank  of 
•ury.  Mount  Fury,  though  pictur- 
an  uneasy  mountain,  much  eroded 
»nd  water;  its  sides  are  grooved  by 
ed  with  fallen  rock  and  sometimes  a 
shot  or  a  shout— will  start  the  rock 


„1 


iding,  came  to  a  place  where  the  trail 
gully  and  traversed  a  slope  overhung 
1  grenadiers— eroded  pillars  of  rock. 
I  the  troop  to  let  the  horses  breathe. 
Mie  crew  cuts,  presumably  to  pass  the 
Jered  a  loud  yodel  and  the  conse- 
vere  appalling. 

adier  peeled  off  and  fell  and  started  a 
Kns  of  rock  came  roaring  down  the 
Bliside  with  the  noise  of  a  train  in  a 
el, 


id  in  an  instant  all  along  the  line  the 
tejd  horses  were  plunging  and  kicking, 
t  pony  reared,  was  bumped  by  an- 
Jrse  and  fell  into  the  gully  where  he 
Big  the  loose  stones,  kicking.  The  girl, 
Hbeen  thrown  from  the  saddle,  clung 
e  |rn. 

Blopped  down  the  rocks  like  a  moun- 
I  and  fell  on  the  paint's  head.  "You 

H-but  what  happened?" 

■  was  one  of  those  avalanches  you 

H  thanks,  you  can  have  it  back  now,  1 
Hnt  it  any  more." 

Hin  you  climb  back  to  the  trail.  Easy— 
I  lay  start  another  slide." 
Iti  went  Lip  as  nimbly  as  a  cat.  Jeff 
I :  paint  with  his  hat,  grabbed  a  stirrup 
th 
x 
it 


I  went  scrambling  up  the  rocks  to- 
)ise  had  died  away,  the  dust  began  to 


Une  wanna  hear  me  yodel?"  asked  the 
Hw  cut. 

H  they  reached  the  Paintbrush  Mead- 
Bleat  uplifted  alp  where  never  is  heard  a 
■Ling  word  and  the  skies  are  not 
•for  gray  but  an  incredible  blue  and 
I k  drifts  of  wild  flowers  among  the 
Hnd  a  chain  of  ponds  as  green  as 

Bjiad  three  perfect  days  in  the  Mead- 
K  tourists  took  pictures  and  soaked  up 
B|  and  climbed  a  small  mountain  and 
Bwakked  and  were  good  as  gold  except 
Bl afternoon  they  found  a  bear  cub 
Bfa  to  adopt  it,  a  form  of  foolishness 
mL  vetoed  by  the  mother  bear.  Things 
■quiet  and  relaxed  and  peaceful  that 
Bfn  to  think  almost  kindly  ^tourists. 
M but  not  quite. 

Blight  he  climbed  to  a  lookout  on  the 
■Inside  and  sat  there  watching  the  moon 
W  turn  the  country  into  a  spread  of 
Ud  dark  velvet.  He  heard  a  noise  below 
■tl  saw  the  girl  who  rode  the  paint 
B|  up.  When  she  discovered  the  lookout 
Mupied,  she  was  going  to  turn  away. 
He  on  up.  Plenty  of  room." 

Wnbed  up  and  sat  beside  him  and  they 
sd  ere  watching  the  old  silver  magic.  She 
ha  for  five  minutes  as  quiet  as  a  boulder, 
i  fm!  she  exploded,  scaring  him.  She 
pejup  and  flashes  came  out  of  her  eyes. 
w|  is  the  world  so  beautiful  and  why  do 
|eio  mixed  up?"  she  cried.  "I've  got  a 
ftl  live  my  own  life,  haven't  I?  Do  I 
Jyjiave  to  step  aside  for  someone  else? 
en  I  got  a  right  to  think  of  me?  I've  had 
U6j  I'm  fed  up,  I'm  going  to  take  what  is 
■Noefore  it's  too  late  and  I  wind  up  with 
Wij  at  all.  Nothing  but  the  insufferable 
s  Jefferson  public  school!" 
fejit  out  of  there  pretty  quickly.  The  girl 
oher  hinge.  Oh,  fine!  All  he  had  to  be  on 
t  >  besides  a  guide  and  wrangler  and 
erix  doctor  was  a  specialist  in  emotional 
ur  nces. 

to  their  time  was  up  and  it  was  boots  and 
11<  again  and  Mother  Nature  gave  them 


a  magnificent  send-off.  They  rode  along  the 
valley  floor  made  small  by  the  enormous 
mountains  rising  like  castles  on  either  side  and 
white  clouds  sailing  over  their  heads.  They  did 
not  have  to  hang  on  to  the  saddle  horn  now; 
they  were  beginning  to  ride  pretty  well,  and 
one  of  the  grandmothers  had  learned  to  roll 
cigarettes. 

Even  Jeff  riding  alongside  the  paint  would 
have  enjoyed  that  morning  but  for  the  thought 
that  at  midday  they  would  reach  the  Wild- 
water.  He  dropped  back  to  speak  to  Cookie 
at  the  head  of  the  pack  train. 

"She's  going  to  be  tough,"  said  Cookie. 
"Well,  I  finally  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
vroom  vroom  business.  It's  like  I'm  sitting  in 
a  sports  car  racing  my  engine  and  ready  to 
go." 

"I  wish  we  were  across,"  said  Jeff.  "With 
all  this  rain  she's  going  to  be  in  flood." 

At  noon  they  rode  out  on  the  shingle  bank 
of  the  Wildwater.  For  an  hour  they  had  been 
hearing  its  roar  and  the  air  near  it  was  cold 
and  filled  with  spray.  The  mountain  water 
came  foaming  down  a  gorge  and  burst  out 
into  a  boulder-strewn  rapids.  The  sight  of  it  is 
enough  to  daunt  the  hardiest  traveler.  Even 


"IN  RETURNING 
AND  REST 
YE  SHALL  BE 
SAVED" 

By  DOROTHY  LEE  RICHARDSON 

Greatness  li\es  past  its  death: 

the  broken  shard 
Of  Greece  still  stopping  us  with 

an  unbroken  line; 
The  earth,  whose  conflagration 

long  since  ceased, 
Now  bright  with  maple  blaze 

and  marigold  shine; 
My  father,  gone  from  me  these 

forty  hard 
Years,  choosing  me  failure,  not 

dishonor,  today: 
And  Isaiah,  dead  twenty-five 

hundred  years  at  least, 
Singing  that  failure  away. 


the  tourists  were  silent — for  about  twenty 
seconds. 

"Hey,  lookit,  someone  left  the  tap  run- 
ning!" 

"What  time  is  the  next  ferry?" 

"Barbara  Ladenheim  should  see  this." 

Jeff  and  Cookie  rode  up  to  the  gorge  and 
back  again. 

"Sure  boiling,"  said  Cookie,  "sure  fit  to 
run  a  powerhouse." 

"Keep  them  bunched  till  I  see." 

Jeff  put  Moonlight  into  the  rapids.  Moon- 
light was  a  sensible  horse  and  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  force  of  the  current  he  thuttered 
through  his  nostrils  and  tried  to  swing  out. 
Jeff  kept  him  facing  in.  Snorting,  he  advanced, 
pawing  for  the  solid  footing  of  the  bar  which 
served  as  a  ford  in  dry  weather.  At  midstream 
the  water  rose  at  his  flank  like  a  contour  line, 
then  he  went  springing  and  splashing  up  the 
opposite  bank.  Jeff  brought  him  back  along 
the  same  track. 

"We  can  just  about  do  it,"  he  said  to 
Cookie.  "It'll  be  the  pack  horses  that  will 
make  trouble.  We'll  get  the  dudes  across  and 
come  back  for  the  train." 

The  wranglers  came  up  on  their  heaviest 
horses.  Riding  upstream,  they  convoyed  the 
tourists  across  in  small  groups.  There  was 
some  stumbling  and  screaming,  but  they  got 
across  safely.  The  cooks  started  lunch  going 
and  Jeff  turned  back  to  the  business  of  getting 
the  pack  train  across. 

Cookie  held  the  lead  of  the  first  pack  horse. 
"Vroom  vroom,"  he  said. 

He  didn't  fool  Jeff,  who  knew  how  Cookie 
felt  about  it.  A  loaded  animal  swept  off  its 


feet  would  probably  drown  or  break  a  leg 
among  the  boulders.  And  Cookie  could  swim 
about  three  strokes. 

They  were  well  out  in  the  stream,  with  the 
water  rising  to  the  packs  and  the  horses 
straining  back  on  the  leads,  when  disaster 
struck.  An  undercut  bank  in  the  gorge  col- 
lapsed and  sent  a  wave  of  debris  and  a  tree 
trunk  racing  down  the  current.  Jeff  saw 
Cookie's  horse  knocked  over  and  Cookie  go 
down  under  the  feet  of  a  pack  horse.  He  dived 
out  of  the  saddle,  made  a  grab  for  him  and 
missed.  A  horse  came  plunging  on  top  of  him, 
he  was  swept  downstream  bumping  along  the 
bottom. 


kJuddenly  the  water  was  alive  with  human 
legs.  Someone  got  him  by  the  hair,  someone 
by  the  boots.  The  tourists  were  all  around  him 
like  a  school  of  fishes.  They  lifted  him  and 
ran  him  up  the  bank. 

"You  all  right?"  asked  the  girl  who  rode  the 
paint,  who  had  got  him  by  the  hair.  His  shirt 
was  nearly  torn  off,  he  had  some  scrapes  and  a 
blue  bruise  where  some  horse's  hoof  had 
kicked  him. 

"Get  Cookie  " 

"The  twins  have  him." 
The  Marriot  twins  came  briskly  out  of  the 
water,  lugging  Cookie  between  them  as  limp 
as  a  wet  bedroll.  They  hung  him  over  a  rock, 
squeezed  the  water  out  of  him,  pulled  his 
tongue  straight,  then  one  of  them  held  his  nose 
and  blew  air  into  him  as  if  he  were  a  mattress. 

"Ha!  Gah!!"  said  Cookie,  coming  back 
from  the  dead. 

"Those  kids  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
lifesaving,"  said  the  girl. 

"The  horses   "  said  Jeff,  trying  to  get 

up. 

She  pushed  him  back.  "We'll  catch  the 
horses.  Sit  still  and  watch  us  old  cow  hands 
from  the  Rio  Grande." 

They  ran  into  the  water  and,  throwing 
stones  and  yelling,  they  herded  the  pack 
horses  up  the  bank  against  a  bluff  and  caught 
them.  Then  they  ran  a  line  between  a  rock  and 
a  stump  and  tied  the  halter  ropes  to  it  and 
wranglers  could  not  have  done  it  better.  Then 
the  guy  from  Orange  put  two  chips  of  wood  in 
his  mouth  and  paddled  in  the  water  pretending 
he  was  a  beaver. 

The  Crestline  Riders  came  jingling  down 
the  last  mile  into  Field  in  fine  shape.  They  rode 
in  singing  that  they  were  McClellan's  Light 
Cavalree.  When  they  reached  the  corrals  they 
swarmed  off  their  horses,  they  shook  Jeff's 
hand  and  said  it  had  been  a  swell  trip  and  a 
million  laughs.  Then  they  rushed  into  the  hotel 
to  change  their  clothes  and  get  ready  to  catch 
the  train.  And  the  place  seemed  mighty  quiet 
when  they  had  gone. 

Jeff  went  hunting  all  over  town  for  the  girl 
who  had  ridden  the  paint,  and  found  her  on  the 
station  platform.  She  was  dressed  in  a  tailored 
suit  with  nylon  stockings  and  shoes  with  spike 
heels.  She  was  wearing  eye  shadow  and  make- 
up she  carried  a  handbag  and  white  gloves 
and  she  smelled  of  some  delicate  perfume.  She 
looked  strange  and  different,  yet  she  was  the 
same  girl. 

"Well,  Jeff,  you  got  us  here  in  one  piece," 
she  said. 

"With  some  good  help.  They  never  stop 
kidding,  do  they?" 

"Brother,  when  you  stop  kidding,  you're 
not  a  tourist.  You're  in  a  good  business,  Jeff. 
I  hear  that  the  Crestliners  may  be  discon- 
tinued, and  if  it's  true,  I'm  sorry.  Take  my 
case.  I  came  out  here  heading  for  a  big  mis- 
take. Someone  had  asked  me  to  marry  him 
and  I  was  going  to  say  yes.  Only  I  wasn't  in 
love  and  he  was  married  to  someone  else.  But 
after  being  a  Crestliner  and  two  weeks  in  the 
open — and  a  thousand  bum  jokes— I  knew  it 
was  all  wrong.  That  whingding  I  threw  on  the 
mountain  that  night,  that  was  the  last  kick 
before  I  admitted  to  myself  that  I  wasn't  going 
through  with  it.  So  I'm  going  back  to  the  brats 
at  Jefferson  public  school,  and  I  don't  feel 
sorry  for  myself  at  all,  I  feel  fine." 

"I  guess  we'll  keep  them  riding,"  said  Jeff, 
"long  as  anyone  wants  to  go."  He  had  an  im- 
portant question  to  ask,  a  question  he  never 
thought  to  ask  a  lady  tourist.  And  he  was 
pretty  anxious  about  the  answer.  "You  com- 
ing back  next  year?"  END 


You  feel  cool,  clean,  fresh. 
Tampax  never  betrays  you. 


Odor  can't  form.  Disposal  is  easy. 
Insertion,  too. 
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Tampax  is  completely  comfort- 
able. No  belts,  pins,  pads. 
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baths 


No  need  to  remove  for 
or  for  swimming. 


More  poise,  more  freedom. 
Millions  of  girls  use  Tampax. 


Tampax®  internal  sanitary  protection 
comes  in  3  absorbencies  (Regular, 
Super,  Junior),  wherever  such  prod- 
ucts are  sold.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Massachusetts. 
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now  used  by  millions  of  women 
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Walter  Kelly's  payroll  deductions  are: 

Income  tax  (biweekly)  $16.12 

Social  Security  (biweekly)   7.36 

Good  Neighbor  Fund  (biweekly)  83 

State  medical-aid  tax  (biweekly)  07 

*From  first  $4800  of  his  annual  wage. 


HOURLY  PA«W^>LL  Ag€buNT 


U.S.  Savings  Bond  (twice  a  month)  ....  $18.75 

Union  dues  (once  a  month)   4.50 

Group  health  insurance  (once  a  month)  .  14.10 
Group  life  insurance  (once  a  month).  .  .  .  3.60 


\\  hen  \\  alter  Kelly  comes  home  from  work  he  likes  to  stay  there,  leaving  family 
shopping  and  hanking  to  his  wife.  Betty.  Except  for  $5  or  so  a  week  for  his  pocket, 
she  handles  every  bit  of  his  monthly  take-home  of  $380.  She  meets  routine  obli- 
gations without  consulting  him,  but  she  plans  so  well  she  usually  saves  $50  a 
i  ith.  This  is  "splurge"  money,  and  she  and  Kelly  plan  its  spending  together. 


HOW  AMERICA 

SPENDS 
ITS  MONEY 

Continuing  the  fascinating  new  series,  HOW  AMERICA 
SPENDS  ITS  MONEY- today's  development  of  the  Journal's  best-read,  J 
best-loved,  internationally  known  series,  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES.fl 


HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY  (Continued) 


...to  send  the  girls  to  college. 


  .  ..to 

I  want 


...to  add  a  family  room  to  oar  house. 
..to  go  to  a  music  festival. 

...to  get  contact  lenses  for  Ivy 


...to  buy  new  Easter  outfits  for  us  all. 


?5 


l 
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Pay  day 
is  every 
two  weeks 


Walter  Kelly's  income  from  wages  is  $6,385.68  a  year,  to  which  is 
added  $339.84  from  a  rental  house  (after  expenses)  that  the 
Kellys  own  and  from  interest  on  their  savings.  Before  taxes  are 
taken  out  the  Kelly  monthly  income  is  $560.46,  or  $258.67  every 
two  weeks;  take-home  pay  averages  $193  after  deductions, 
which  rental-propertv  income  raises  to  $206.  It  is  spent  this  way: 


TWO  WEEKS'  SPENDING 

FOOD  $  70.15 

HOUSING   52.98 

SAVINGS   28.19 

READING,  RECREATION  &  EDUCATION  .  13.85 
TRANSPORTATION   12.23 


APPAREL   

MISCELLANEOUS  . 
MEDICAL  CARE  .  . 
STATE  SALES  TAX 
CONTRIBUTIONS  . 


11.54 
7.61 
4.62 
3.50 
2.00 


$206.67 


Walter  Kelly  believes  that  since  his  wife  spends  most  of  the  money,  over  on  payday  alter  all  the  family  hills  and  living  expenses  are 
she  should  be  responsible  for  all  the  Kellj  finances.  Mis  wile,  Betty,  taken  care  of.  This  surplus  always  goes  into  the  Kellys"  savings 
manages  to  shop  and  plan  so  carefull)  that  sin-  has  around  $25  left       account  —  a  wile  s  contribution  to  the  family's  financial  security. 


Can  a  family  of  six,  on  an  income  of  around  $6000  a  year,  save  money 
for  four  college  educations? 

Can  they  invest  in  stocks? 

Do  company  and  union  benefit  plans  provide  this  family  with 
enough  financial  security? 

Can  a  wife  and  mother  save  more  by  not  working? 

Can  the  lack  of  college  education  keep  a  good  workingman  down  ? 


are  about  as  many  as  a  payroll  office  can  handle,  bringing  his 
average  net  down  to  about  $193.  This  is  the  take-home  pay  that 
Betty  will  manage  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Betty  goes  first  to  the  bank  to  cash  the  check.  Then,  with  the 
family  bills  clearly  thought  out  in  her  head,  she  divides  the  cash 
into  three  parts.  One  goes  into  her  purse — "usually  about  a  hun- 
dred dollars."  Another  goes  into  their  checking  account.  This 
amount  depends  on  what  checks  she  actually  expects  to  write,  for 
"we  use  the  checking  account  merely  as  a  convenience — not  as  a 
place  for  savings."  Anything  left  over — $5  .  .  .  $40 — goes  into  a 
savings  account.  This  done,  Betty  then  goes  to  a  local  chain  store 
whose  prices  she  trusts  and  does  most  of  the  marketing  for  a  week, 
usually  spending  about  $30  of  her  cash.  She  buys  plenty  of  meat, 
ice  cream  by  the  half  gallon,  for  she  feeds  her  family  well,  hut  she 
has  effective  methods  of  cutting  food  costs:  she  buys  margarine 
instead  of  butter,  milk  in  gallon  jugs  from  a  dairy,  bakes  her  own 
hot  rolls  daily,  freezes  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

By  the  time  Betty  Kelly  returns  to  her  pretty  little  white  clap- 
board house  on  the  heights  above  Renton  that  night,  she  may 


have  bought  a  pair  of  39c  socks  extra,  but  she  has  walked  past  the 
downtown  shops  with  a  happy  absence  of  financial  frustration. 
Betty  was  once  asked  what  she  would  do  if  someone  gave  her  a 
$5  bill  to  spend  on  herself.  She  said,  smiling,  "I'd  manage  to  spend 
it  somehow,"  but  no  dreamed-of  item  popped  into  her  mind.  She 
knew  what  she  would  do  with  a  $100  windfall — buy  Kelly  a  pool 
table — but  it  was  only  after  thought  that  she  was  able  to  name 
something  she  really  wanted  in  the  here-and-now:  extra  pots  and 
pans.  "But  then,"  she  said,  "we'll  probably  get  them  eventually. 
We  usually  manage  to  get  the  things  we  want." 

For  fifteen  years  now,  Betty  and  Kelly  have  been  accumulating 
the  things  they  wanted.  Some  of  them  have  been  material  things — 
their  house,  comfortable  furnishings,  and  the  money  to  pay  off 
two  rapidly  diminishing  mortgages.  Some  ol  them  have  ht  en  im- 
material things — serenity  and  depth  in  their  family  life.  But  per- 
haps contributing  as  much  to  their  happiness  are  the  things  they 
have  not  wanted — to  buy  on  credit,  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  or 
even  make  a  small  splash  in  the  world.  When  Betty  says,  "No, 
there  is  nothing  I  want."'  it  is  because  she  already  feels  so  rich. 


Careful  planning  for  major  purchases  is  the  foundation  of  Kelly  family  thriftiness. 


"My  wife  handles  the  money 


By  NEAL  GILKYSON  STUART 
PHOTOGRAPHS  By  JOSEPH  DI  PIF.TRO 


On  alternate  Friday  evenings  in  the  Walter  Kelly  household  in  Renton,  Washington,  a  regular 
ritual  is  for  Bettv  Kelly,  who  stands  5'3",  to  call  out  pleasantly  to  her  hushand  as  she  hangs  up  the 
last  dish  towel  after  dinner,  "Sign  your  check!" 

Kelly  (only  his  mother  calls  him  Walter)  is  a  mechanic  at  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company's  huge 
manufacturing  plant  in  Renton,  a  large,  black-haired,  blue-eyed  man  who  stands  ten  inches  taller  than 
his  wife.  He  fishes  in  his  pocket,  signs  his  two-week  pay  check,  and  hands  it  over  to  Betty.  From  then 
on  he  is  thankful  to  forget  the  whole  business.  "Betty  likes  to  shop  around,"  he  says.  Then  he  adds 
fervently,  "I  hate  the  stores." 

Kelly,  35,  is  slow-moving  and  deeply  reserved.  Betty,  two  months  younger,  has  curly  blond  hair, 
and  blue  eyes  that  glint  with  humor.  She  can't  help  moving  fast  ("Kelly's  gotten  so  poky!"  she  says 
affectionately).  Kelly  says  firmly,  "We're  opposites."  Yet  their  views  concerning  his  pay  check  are  sr 
in  accord  that,  once  it  is  in  Betty's  hands,  they  rarely  have  to  discuss  its  spending  at  all. 

On  these  alternate  Friday  nights  the  customary  family  arrangement  which  suits  everyon 
Kelly  to  stay  home  with  their  four  daughters  (six-year-old  Jayne  still  needs  a  bedtime  pus 
Betty,  armed  with  the  check,  goes  downtown  to  begin  its  disbursement.  Kelly,  as  a  top-rat 
mechanic,  is  now  earning  $3.07  an  hour.  His  two  weeks'  gross  amounts  to  $245.60.  His  f1 
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Kellys'  by  wore 


The  Kellys'  tangible  riches  begin  with  tl 
house. 

Renton  is  a  small  town  outside  Seattle,  dq 
nated  by  Boeing's  Transport  Division,  and  tl 
four-bedroom  house  stands  on  an  unpaved  r 
dential  lane  outside  the  town.  Its  comfort; 
yard  has  room  for  a  small  apple  orchard  ar 
corner  given  over  to  berries  in  back.  Kelly  te 
rosebushes  and  the  riotous  flower  beds 
Northwest  coastal  dwellers  take  for  granted 

Inside,  Betty's  Early  American  living  ro 
with  braided  rug,  spinning  wheel,  and  firep 
that  is  in  use  ten  months  of  the  year.  U 
charming  and  warmly  lived-in. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  eye 
big  floor-to-ceiling  bookcase  crammed 
Kelly's  books.  Betty  admits  that  it  took  a 
or  two  of  marriage  to  Kelly  for  her  to  ra 
what  an  inveterate  reader  he  is,  but  she  kn 
it  now.  He  has  gradually  acquired  a  collec 
of  books  that  constitutes  an  education  in 
liberal  arts. 

The  brigbt-colored  books  on  the  shelves 
those  available  to  his  means— almost  all  pa 
back  reprints,  from  Aristotle  to  Shakespea 
Shaw,  with  a  good  selection  of  modern  wi 
as  well.  Kelly's  air  of  quiet  and  his  big,  s| 
moving  frame  still  give  him  the  look  i 
countr)  boy.  Yet  his  preferred  evening  rea 


stay-atdu 


II  y  can  i>< 


casionally  be  pried  loose  from  his  books  and  hi-fi  for  expeditions  to  beautiful  Northwest  parks.  Yearly  vacation  budget  for  family. 


lot  out  of  life  for  a  very  little. 


■At 


elf 


r 


the  essays  of  Montaigne,  or  a  four- 
history  of  the  Civil  War. 
a  the  little  first-floor  hall  is  his  den, 
he  has  built  his  own  hi-fi  set,  record 
and  king-sized  speaker.  His  musical 
uns  to  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Italian 
and  one  of  his  faraway  dreams  is  to 
a  summer  visiting  the  great  European 
estivals.  He  has  acquired  several  shelves 
;-play  records,  many  of  them  through 
clubs,  and  he  has  "opinions  about  the 
aw's  and  virtues  of  each.  Betty  has  fixed 
room  with  curtains  and  slip  covers  and 
maps,  and  on  the  beautifully  finished 
able  (built  by  Kelly)  may  be  two  or  three 
>n  electronics  and  a  paperback  edition  of 
lay,  by  Aldous  Huxley,  open  to  the  page 
he  stopped  reading  last  night. 
I  has  a  compact,  modern  kitchen  and  a 
room  with  an  automatic  washing  ma- 
a  dryer  and  their  latest  acquisition,  the 
The  Kellys'  house  is,  in  short,  the  kind 
se  four  growing  daughters  can  bring 
iends  to  with  pride — and  do.  On  Satur- 
ie  house  is  usually  filled  with  little  girls. 
Dmetimes  shakes  her  head  dubiously  over 
f  have.  "I  don't  know — kids  nowadays 
hey.  have  to  have  everything.  When  I 
ung  we  didn't  have  so  much.'' 


Kelly  girls  hare  back-yard  apple  trees  to  climb,  Betty  has  apples  and  berries  to  freeze. 


■i 
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MOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY  (Continued) 


The  four  Kelly  girls  strongly  resemble  one  another,  tallish  with  gold  to 
light-brown  hair.  Ivy  (she  has  Kelly's  middle  name)  was  13  last  Novem- 
ber, is  now  in  her  first  year  of  junior  high.  She  has  the  second-biggest 
bedroom  upstairs  to  herself,  decorated  with  frilly  dolls  and  sentimental 
mementos.  She  has  a  new  look  of  seriousness  in  her  face,  and  when  they 
come  home  from  school,  11-year-old  Sue  and  10-year-old  Llane  have  to 
call  on  Jayne  to  make  a  third  for  jump-rope,  for  Ivy  has  to  do  homework. 

Sue,  second  oldest,  is  shy,  the  "most  sensitive"  according  to  her 
mother,  and  most  eager  to  be  a  good 
girl.  "When  I  get  them  all  in  to 
peel  potatoes,  Sue  is  the  one  who 
stays  until  the  job  is  done."  At  her 
special  request,  she  has  the  smallest 
bedroom  to  herself,  and  Llane  and 
Jayne  share  a  third.  Llane  is  pretty, 
bright  and  warmhearted,  Jayne  has 
the  sturdy  angelic  look  of  a  much- 
loved  family  baby,  and  tliis  year  is 
a  proud  first-grader. 

All  four  seem  singularly  uncor- 
rupted  by  "having  everything." 
Betty  says,  "They  love  people,"  and 
little  girls  stream  through  the  house 
over  weekends.  They  have  a  dog.  re- 
scmbling  a  dust  mop.  named  Happy; 
they  all  get  25c  a  week  allowance, 
which  even  Ivy  considers  ample. 
The  older  girls  get  paid  extra  for 
special  jobs.  In  an  emergency  Sue, 
the  saving  one.  and  Javne.  whose 
wants  are  few,  can  usually  shake  a 
couple  of  dollars  in  coins  from  their 
purses,  although  Llane  ("She  spends 


her  money  on  candy,  and  then  gives  most  of  it  away")  may  be  br 
The  older  girls  keep  their  own  rooms  and  do  their  own  unstar 
ironing.  Jayne  helps  fold.  She  also  feeds  the  dog.  When  they  pla 
gether,  which  they  do  happily,  there  is  no  babble.  The  older  ones 
sweet  to  Jayne.  Betty  says  seriously,  "If  children  the  age  of  my  t 
older  ones  still  need  punishment,  it's  too  late  to  give  it." 

They  are  reliable,  affectionate  girls,  but  some  of  Betty's  gaiety 
rubbed  off  on  them  too.  Llane  once  told  her  mother,  "When  I  gro 


Hem  sins.  "It's  faster  i<>  work  alone 


Families  chosen  for  HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 
are  given  Jmancial  analysis  by  an  expert  counselor.  This  month's  counselor  is  Sidney  Margolius, 
consultant  on  family  finances  of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America. 


"Can  We  Buy 
Stocks  With  $50  a  Month 
Savings?" 

Bv  SIDNEY  MARGOLIUS 


On  skilled  mechanic's  wages,  the  Kellys  at  35  have  ac- 
cumulated $17,000  in  property  and  savings.  They  are 
adding  t<>  their  present  savings — $600  of  cash,  $900  of  E 
Bonds  and  $250  of  Boeing  stock— at  the  rate  of  $1200  a 
year.  Their  decision  three  years  ago  to  rent  out  (at  $55  a 
month)  the  house  they  were  moving  out  of  instead  of 
selling  it  has  proved  a  fortunate  one:  they  are  earning 
some  8',  on  the  monev  thev  have  in  that  house. 

\i>\\  it  is  time  for  the  Kellys  to  start  pyramiding  their 
careiully  earned  savings  by  more  advanced  investment 
methods.  Except  for  their  property  investment,  they 
are  not  making  their  money  earn  as  much  as  it  could. 

For  example,  like  many  families,  they  are  using  U.S. 
I"!  Bonds  for  the  wrong  purposes.  Thev  buy  them  every 
other  week  on  a  payroll-deduction  plan.  Instead  of  hang- 
ing onto  them,  they  use  them  as  an  easy-to-get-at  money- 
cupboard,  cashing  them  in  to  finance  their  next  house- 
hold project  while  continuing  to  buy  new  bonds.  The 
bonds*  total  value  hangs  around  $900,  never  ripening 
enough  to  earn  the  Kellys  any  worth-while  interest. 
Uncle  Sam,  who  may  think  he  is  selling  the  Kellys  a  lot 
of  bonds,  is  merely  exchanging  cash  with  them  every  few 
months.  E  Bonds  are  an  excellent  way  of  saving  for  long- 
range  goals  like  retirement  or  as  a  reserve  in  case  of 
unemployment.  But  thev  earn  no  interest  the  first  six 
months,  and  only  2%  the  second  six  months.  Not  until 
the  third  year  do  they  earn  over  3<^,.  Onlv  if  held  seven 
years  nine  months  do  they  bring  the  full  3%%  interest. 
Thus  the  Kellys  would  profit  by  holding  onto  their  pres- 
ent bonds  even  if  they  don't  continue  buying  new  ones 
regularly. 

The  Kellys  also  have  a  cash  savings  account  (of  $600) 
earning  just  3%  interest. 

I  suggested  that  the  Kellys  develop  a  definite  invest- 
ment program,  and  we  outlined  together  some  of  the 
ways  open  to  them.  They  could  seek  an  average  return 
of  5%  to  6' ;  for  their  money — no  great  investment  coup, 
but  an  above-average  and  steady  yield — and  use  a  vari- 
ety of  investment  methods  to  reap  this  return: 

1.  The  Kellys  could  accumulate  the  $800  to  $1000 
they  like  to  have  handy  for  emergencies  by  earmarking 
a  payroll  deduction  to  the  Boeing  employees'  credit 
union.  It  currently  pays  5%  interest  on  its  members' 
sav  ings.  One  hundred  dollars  a  month  saved  at  5% 
amounts  to  $15,550  in  10  years — compared  with  only 
$13,995  for  the  same  amount  saved  at  3%  interest. 


2.  The  Kellys  could  step  up  their  prepayments  oni 
remaining  $2000  of  mortgage  debt  on  their  rental  ho 
They  pay  6^%  on  this  mortgage,  while  their  own 
ings  earn  them  much  less.  Obviously  '"investing  in  t 
own  mortgage"  would  be  a  good  idea  in  the  Kellvs'  c 

3.  Once  the  rental  house's  $2000  mortgage  is  paid 
the  Kellys  would  be  ready  to  seek  an  average  returr 
their  savings  and  investments  of  53^%  by  investing 
proximately  equal  proportions  of  their  savings  ii 
Bonds  earning  3%%;  in  the  Boeing  employees'  cn 
union  at  5%;  in  conservative  stocks  or  mutual  fu 
which  earn,  in  dividends  and  long-range  gain,  a  reas 
ablv  assured  6%.  (A  mutual  fund  pools  the  saving 
many  small  investors,  and  its  professional  managers 
cide  which  stocks  and  bonds  to  buy.) 

Why  divide  up  their  investments?  To  benefit  from! 
advantages  of  these  various  types.  The  Kellys  wouldl 
protected  against  rising  prices — inflation — because  J 
value  of  their  stocks  (and  their  two  houses)  would  j 
with  prices  in  general;  they  would  be  hedged  against 
flation  because  their  E  Bonds  and  cash  savings  woul< 
able  to  buy  more  goods  and  services  if  prices  go  do 

Investing  part  of  their  savings  in  a  few  recessi 
resisting  stocks  like  public  utilities,  food  compar 
shoe  companies,  or  in  mutual  funds,  is  a  safe  enough  \  I 
ture  for  the  Kellys.  By  the  time  they  have  the  mortgl 
on  the  rental  house  out  of  the  way  they  will  have  b;| 
security  of  $19,000  (equity  in  their  two  houses  andl 
savings)  plus  $15,500  of  group  life  insurance  and  Kelt] 
steadily  mounting  stake  in  the  Boeing  pension  fund 

Kelly  was  concerned  that  small  purchases  of  stoi] 
might  be  relatively  costly  in  commissions.  It's  true  ft] 
if  the  Kellys  invest  $100  every  three  months  they  j 
have  to  pay  $6  for  each  trip  to  the  market,  or  $2' 
year.  However,  if  they  accumulate  the  money  in  a  -■ 
ings  account  and  buy  $400  of  stock  once  a  year.  I 
broker's  commission  is  only  $11. 

I  suggested  that  the  Kellys  make  some  of  their  inve 
ments  in  the  children's  names  in  "custodian"  accotifl 
This  way  the  earnings  will  accumulate  tax  free. 
custodian  account  permits  the  parent  to  manage  the 
vestment,  and  as  long  as  the  earnings  from  the  ehil 
account  are  not  over  $675  a  year,  there  is  no  tax  liahili 
Well-to-do  families  are  using  this  idea  legally  to  av< 
income  taxes  on  investment  earnings.  There  is 
reason  \\h\  a  moderate-income  lamil\  should  not  do 


liter  Kelly  is  a  jig  maker  at  one  of  the  largest  airplane  plants  in  the  United  States. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES 
OF  KELLY  FAMILY 

ERAL  INCOME  TAX  $  39.00 

IAL  SECURITY   12.00 

TE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX  OF  4%   7.60 

INGS  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE   102.16 

ish  savings  48.56 
e  insurance  3.60 

:tra  payments  on  mortgages  to  increase 
luity  in  their  two  houses  50.00 

ON  DUES   4.50 

ITRIBUTIONS   6.15 

lurch  4.35 
larity  1.80 

D  (includes  milk,  lunches,  cleaning  supplies)  152.00 

JSING   114.80 

Drtgage  38.00  - 

operty  tax  1 1.50 

operty  insurance  3.50 

)me  improvement  and  repairs  13.65 

irniture  and  appliances  10.00 

sctricity  (including  heat)  25.00 

ater  3.00 

ilephone  8.40 

irbage  Removal  1.75 

THING   25.00 

irchases  24.00 

y  cleaning  and  repairs  1.00 

)ICAL  CARE    24.25 

ialth  insurance  14.25 
adical  &  dental  10.00 

NSPORTATION   26.50 

ir  operation  16.00 
ir  insurance  4.00 
ir  pool  6.50 

ANCEMENT   30.00 

lucation  (school  expenses)  3.00 
jading  10.00 

jcreation  and  vacations  17.00 

CELLANEOUS  (includes  personal 

owances,  gifts)   16.50 

*.  . 

TOTAL  $560.46 


ing  E  Bonds  in  the  girls'  names  is  another  way  to 
-shelter"  their  savings. 

an  such  an  investment  plan  as  I  outlined  for  the 
ys  actuallv  put  four  children  through  school,  with 
i  in  college  at  one  time,  without  beggaring  the 
:nts?  Yes — especially  if  the  Kellys  use  the  low-cost 
>ges  in  the  Seattle  area.  Let's  assume  they  can  put 
y  $1000  a  vear  at  5} --'2%  or,  after  some  taxes  they  will 
approximately  5%. 

ng  $1000  plus  interest  for  five  Years  provides  .  .  $5800 
mvhile,  their  present  $1500  nest  egg  grows  to  .   .  1900 

$7700 

act  $3000  for  Ivy's  education  3000 

leaves  $4700 

wo  years  this  grows  to   5200 

two  years  more  of  saving  $1000  with  interest  .    .  2100 

$7300 

act  $6400 for  Sue  and  Llane  (costs  will  have  risen)  6400 

'  leaves  $  900 

ve  years  this  grows  to  1150 

five  years  of  $1000  with  interest   5800 

$6950 


"We  want 

to  send  our 
four  girls 

to  college?"* 


That  easily  takes  care  of  Jayne's  schooling  and  leaves 
the  parents  \sith  a  nest  egg. 

Might  that  he  too  pat,  too  pretty  a  paper  picture?  A 
realistic  money  plan  should  always  provide  leeways,  and 
we  have  provided  them.  Not  only  are  the  suggested  sav- 
ings less  than  their  present  pace,  but  the  program  may 
very  well  earn  more  in  interest  and  dividends  than 
we've  anticipated. 

Nor  have  we  counted  on  any  scholarships,  use  of  loan 
funds  or  the  usual  part-time  earnings  of  students  in  col- 
lege. 

Not  only  is  some  scholarship  aid  possible,  but 
Kelly's  union,  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, which  has  been  a  leader  in  encouraging  its  mem- 
bers to  send  their  children  to  college,  this  year  started 
a  specific  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Moreover,  the  girls  could  get  through  college  for  even 
less  than  we've  allowed. 

The  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  is  within  a 
25-cent  bus  ride  of  the  Kelly  family  in  Renton.  With  no 
lodging  to  pay,  present  costs  are  $223  a  year  for  tuition 
and  students'  fees,  $75  for  books,  and  about  $200  for 
fares  and  incidental  expenses.  Even  allowing  for  a  pos- 
sible 35%  increase  in  the  next  five  years,  the  allotments 
would  cover  these  costs. 

Our  allotments  even  can  manage  college  away  from 
home  if  the  girls  earn  part  of  their  expense  or  if  scholar- 
ship help  is  available.  At  Washington  State  University, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  tuition 
and  fees  are  $213,  plus  $750  for  board.  With  books,  fares 
and  other  expenses,  total  yearly  cost  at  present  is  about 
$1200-11300.  At  the  Eastern  Washington  and  Central 
Washington  colleges  of  education,  tuition  is  free,  board 
is  only  $550-$600. 

Or  the  girls  can  take  their  first  two  years  at  a  junior 
college.  Everett  Junior  College  is  within  25  miles,  with 
plenty  of  car  pools  traveling  there  from  Renton.  Tuition 
and  fees  currently  are  $120. 

Mr.  Margolius  has  leolured  widely  on  family  money  management  and  is 
the  author  of  "Your  Guide  to  Financial  Security''  and  "The  Consumer's 
Guide  to  Better  Buying." 

Neither  the  Journal  nor  our  financial  counselors  are  in  a  position  to  answer 
reader  mail  on  family  hudgeting  problems.  However,  your  local  Family 
Service  Agency  may  he  ahle  to  counsel  you  on  these  and  other  problems  of 
family  li\  ing.  or  refer  you  to  another  source  of  possible  help.  If  there  is  no 
Family  Service  Agency  in  your  community,  many  local  banks  provide 
financial  counseling. 
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I  want  to  be  just  like  you  and  do  nothing,"  a  remark  which  astounded 
Betty,  who  at  the  moment  was  fixing  dinner  with  one  hand  and  helping 
Jayne  plant  three  lemon  seeds  with  the  other.  Yet  when  the  children  are 
getting  up  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in  the  back  yard,  it  seems  perfectly 
natural  to  try  to  get  their  mother  in  the  game  too.  Betty  looks  like  a 
pretty  girl  herself  in  shirt  and  cotton  pedal  pushers,  and  she  is  very 
apt  to  put  aside  her  peeling  knife  and  say,  "Why,  sure!'* 

All  four  daughters  are  bright.  Ivy  leads  her  class,  and  loves  a  stiff 

game  of  Scrabble  with  any  adult  she 
can  coax  to  play  with  her.  Llane  did 
so  well  in  her  early  grades  that  she 
was  tested  and  moved  ahead,  and 
she  is  now  in  the  fifth  grade  with 
Sue.  Jayne  read  her  first  book  two 
weeks  after  first  grade  began  last 
fall,  and  she  can  tell  time.  There  is 
no  hanky-panky  to  the  nearest  five 
minutes  either;  when  it  is  eighteen 
minutes  to  four  that's  what  Jayne 
says  it  is.  Betty  has  taken  out  cards 
in  two  public  libraries,  and  the  tee- 
tering stack  of  books  to  go  back  at 
the  end  of  a  two-week  period  may 
number  as  high  as  33. 

Kelly  hopes  to  send  them  all  to 
college.  Yet  he  has  thought  that  the 
price  tag  on  up  to  sixteen  years  of  col- 
lege will  probably  be  beyond  him.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  single  thing  on  which 
he  and  Betty  set  great  value  which 
his  wage  scale  may  not  stretch  to 
covet .  He  is  counting  on  the  girls  to 
win  scholarships. 


But  I  want  the  girls  to  learn  skills.' 
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HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONE1  {Continued) 


Llane  ''spends  her  allowance  on  candy  for  giving  away,"  but  even  she  knoivs  costs  must  be  watched. 

Kellys  sometimes  worry 

their  daughters  "have  too  much," 

but  even  13-year-old  Ivy 

gets  only  25c-a-\veek  allowance. 


Except  for  three  postwar  years,  Kelly  has 
worked  at  Boeing  ever  since  he  turned  19  years 
of  age.  In  1945.  the  huge  building  where  he  and 
Betty  worked  contained  (besides  a  dozen  B-29's) 
some  30,000  employees — one  could  scarcely  see 
down  its  800-foot  length.  But  one  day  that  May 
a  foreman  took  Betty  off  her  regular  job  of  seal- 
ing oxygen  tanks  and  sent  her  to  help  a  dark4 
haired  young  mechanic  bolt  together  a  bomber* 
section.  Betty  held  the  bolts  while  Kelly  turned 
the  nuts  on  and  she  noted  at  once  that  he  wasn't 
"silly  and  forward  like  some  boys  at  the  plant — 
he  had  good  manners." 

Betty  says  now,  "I  was  his  helper  just  that 
one  day — but  I've  never  been  rid  of  him  since. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  I  knew  he  liked  me.  And 
I  liked  him  too." 

They  began  dating  every  night.  Kelly  had  no 
car.  and  they  walked  or  took  buses  to  more 
movies  than  Kelly  has  been  to  in  all  the  years 
since.  By  June  they  knew  they  wanted  to  marry. 
The  wedding  was  deferred  until  July  31  only 
because  it  took  that  long  for  the  wartime  hous- 
ing authority  to  assign  them  an  apartment.  As 
Betty  says,  "It  was  pretty  fast  work  for  two  peo- 
ple who  weren't  planning  to  get  married  at  all." 

Today,  if  Betty  is  asked  what  they  had  in 
common,  she  looks  a  little  puzzled  and  says, 
''Oh,  I  don't  know — we  were  just  happier  when 
we  were  together." 

Actually,  a  taste  for  movies  was  the  least  of 
their  bonds  (Kelly  can  barely  be  dragged  to  an 
occasional  dri\e-in  today).  Both  were  the  chil- 
dren of  close  rural  families  that  had  weathered 
the  depression  through  endurance  and  hard 
work;  both  had  come  to  the  Seattle  area  as  part 
of  the  vast  migration  of  war  workers;  and  both 
took  their  work  seriously. 

Betty  had  come  to  Renton  from  a  small  truck 
farm  in  eastern  Washington,  her  family  drawn 
by  the  mushrooming  airplane  company  that  was 
to  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  na- 
tion's war  effort.  Although  the  move  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  Betty's  high-school  years,  she 
says  cheerfully,  "I  didn't  mind  it  a  bit.  I  can 
adjust  anywhere.''  After  her  graduation  in  1944 
she  joined  her  father,  her  brother-in-law  and 
her  unmarried  sister  at  Boeing. 

It  was  an  exciting  time  for  a  girl.  She  chipped 
in  money  at  home,  had  money  to  spare  on 
clothes  and  shows.  But  she  says,  laughing.  "I 
was  at  Boeing  s  to  win  the  war.  Singlehanded. 
My  first  job  there  was  rolling  strips  of  sealer 
into  big  cart  wheels,  and  I  kept  telling  the  fore- 
man I  wanted  to  do  sometbing  important.  So 
they  kept  shifting  me  until  I  reached  the  oxygen 
tanks — then  I  felt  that  maybe  I  was  really 
saving  lives."  continued  on  page  132 


here's  nothing  like 
rune  juice  to  give  a  good 
tart  to  your  day. >  The 
atural  fruit  sugars, 
itamins  and  minerals 
1  prune  juice  give  you 
hat  invigorating, 
'ide-awake  feeling. 


1.  Cream  cheese,  curry  powder,  mustard, 
lemon  juice  and  mayonnaise;  top  with  a 
small  shrimp  and  parsley.  2.  Prune  Kebabs 
dip  the  avocado  cubes  in  lemon  juice; 
use  Jack  or  Swiss  cheese.  3.  Cream  cheese, 
sherry,  celery  salt  and  shredded  lemon 
peel;  top  with  radish  slices,  parsley. 
4.  Pinwheels:  3  oz.  cream  cheese, 
1/16  tsp.  dehydrated  lemon  peel,  lemonf " 
juice  to  spreading  consistency, 
£  finely  chopped  prunes;  spread  on 
overlapping  slices  of  chipped  beef; 
roll  up,  freeze  or  chill  well  before 
serving.  5.  Salami  Bows:  cream 
cheese,  orange  juice  to  thin;  stuff 
prune  halves:  secure  with  ptck; 
top  with  parsley.  6.  Cream  cheese, 
sour  cream  and  cut  chives;  top  with 
candied  ginger. 


One  of  the  nicest 
things  about  new,  tender 
California  Prunes  is 
you  can  eat  them  just 
like  candy.  But  not 
many  other  "sweets" 
taste  this  good,  and 
are  so  good  for  you. 


Discover  the  bry  ht  new  taste  op  today's 


mum 
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But  this  efficient 
new  laundry  ami  four 
eager- to -learn  daughters 
help  to  lighten 
Betty  Kelly's  weekly 
washing  load. 


By  MARG  I  RET  D  II  IDS0I\ 

Bomemaking  Editor 


"WE 
IRON 
4 

HOURS 
A 

DAY" 


H     l  ■  ■  I  i  ■  HAVIs 


For  $210.50  the  Walter  Kellys  converted  a  catchall 
passageway  laundry  into  the  "prettiest  room  in  the 
house."  It's  still  a  laundry;  or  rather  the  laundry 
where  Mrs.  Kelly  does  two  wash  loads  a  day.  "Clean 
clothes  are  one  of  our  greatest  luxuries,"  she  says. 
"Each  of  the  four  girls  wears  a  clean  dress  each 
day — fresh  pajamas  at  night."  But  keeping  up  with 
the  clothes  is  no  longer  the  chore  it  once  was.  Walter 
Kelly,  who  recently  built  a  home  for  his  mother 
singlehanded,  admits  that  the  work  and  expense  of 
remodeling  the  laundry  were  little,  considering  its 
increased  workability.  (Of  out-of-the-pocket  costs, 
$114  went  for  lumber,  hardware  and  counter  ma- 
terials.) Opening  up  a  closet  housing  the  electric 
beater  began  the  project.  By  removing  its  nonbear- 
ing  walls,  Walter  found  room  for  Betty's  big  upright 
freezer  which  had  been  occupying  six  square  feet 
of  valuable  floor  space.  With  the  freezer  out  of  the 
way,  the  washer  and  dryer  could  be  moved  closer 
together  (cost:  $5.50  for  a  shut-off  valve  for  the 
washer).  The  drab  double  cement  tubs  went,  and 
with  them  Betty's  washday  blues.  "How  I  hated 
those  old  tubs,"  she  said.  Now  there  is  one  con- 
venient, compact  fiber-glass-and-plastic  tub  set  into  a 
cabinet  with  storage  below  for  detergents,  bleaches 
and  starches  (cost:  $55.00).  These  changes  made 
room  for  a  storage  cabinet  adjoining  the  tub  with 
two  precious  feet  of  counter  space,  perfect  for  sort- 
ing clothes  into  washing  loads  and  sprinkling  them. 
Underneath,  in  glide-out  fashion,  are  four  bright 
plastic  dishpans  ($8.00)  to  hold  lots  of  laundry  for 
each  of  the  four  Kelly  girls — each  does  her  own 
"unstarched"  ironing.  Although  the  new  laundry 
is  exactly  the  size  of  the  old  one,  it  seems  so  much 
more  spacious,  for  there  is  now  a  place  for  every- 
thing— even  Betty's  ironing  board  which  she  likes 
to  keep  ready  to  use.  The  ironing  table  is  adjust- 
able— can  be  set  low  for  Jayne  (6)  and  Llane  (10),  a 
little  higher  for  Susie  (11)  and  Ivy  (13)  and  higher 
still  for  Betty.  The  new  ironing  area  made  obsolete 
an  old  fold-up-in-the-wall  board.  But  it  had  been 
impossible  anyway  because,  built  in  beside  the  hall 
door,  it  blocked  that  entrance  when  in  use.  The 
Kellys,  not  wanting  to  waste  an  inch  of  space,  won- 
dered what  to  do  with  the  vacant  ironing  cabinet. 
Off  came  its  door,  exposing  the  back  of  the  cabinet 
which  was  painted  yellow  to  match  the  cupboard 
doors.  Into  the  recess  were  fitted  glass  shelves  (the 
medicine-closet  kind)  to  hold  the  girls'  shampoo  and 
a  few  decorative  accessories  and  planfs.  No  useless 
"what  is  it?",  the  old  ironing  cupboard,  but  a  useful 
"look  what  it  is."  The  Kellvs'  laundry  isn't  a  work- 
room any  more.  It's  a  fun  place  to  be  whether  Betty's 
fixing  flowers,  Jayne's  shampooing  her  hair  (or 
Llane  the  dog),  whether  Susie  and  Ivy  ar^  drawing 
straws  to  iron.  Sometimes  when  women';  work  is 
done,  the  six  Kellvs  go  into  their  new  laundry  just 
to  look  because,  they  proudly  agree,  "It's  so  pretty!" 


Rearranging  the  laundry  made  room  for  Betty's  ironing  hoard  which 
she  can  keep  up  oil  the  time  ami  use  "in  dribs  on<l  drabs"  of  time. 
Behind  it.  the  old  it  ater-heater  closet  note  opened  and  divided  in- 
to a  niche  for  the  freezer  rind  one  for  the  heater.  The  recessed 
shell  es  make  <  reatii  e  use  of  an  old  built-in  ironing-hoard  cupboard. 
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77/r  new  fiber-glass-plastic  tub  is  good  for  launder- 
ing clothes,  hair  and  even,  as  I. lane  and  Jayne 
have  discovered,   "Happy"  the  family  dog. 


Old  laundry:  9'6"xl]'.  New  laundry:  9'6"xll'.  But  what  a  difference  reorganization  males.  The 
oversized  heater  closet  was  divided to  make  room for a big freezer.  Now  the  sorting,  washing,  drying  centers 
are  conveniently  close  together.  Across  the  room  — but  out  of  the  line  of  traffic  —an  efficient  ironing  center. 


W  hat  the  Kellys  like  best  about  their  new  laundry — in  addition  to  its  good  planning—is  its  gaiety: 
walls  covered  with  a  fabric-backed  scrubbable paper  ($24)  in  sun-gold  hues;  an  efficient  lemon-yellow 
laminated-plastic  counter — rugged  but  bright.  At  the  windows,  the  easiest-to-care-for  caje  curtains — 
printed  linen  dish  towels  quickly  clamped  to  rods,  and  just  as  quickly  undamped  for  laundering.  Plastic 
bins,  under  the  counter,  are  really  dishpans.  Floor  is  durable,  resilient  tile,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  green. 
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Unfailing 
Protection 

on  the  days  a  girl  needs  a  deodorant  most 

Women  use  the  special  deodorant 
Quest  to  destroy  odors  on  sanitary  nap- 
kins. But  women  also  have  a  day  in,  day 
out  problem  that  calls  for  Quest  where 
underarm  deodorants  aren't  suitable 
and  may  be  unsafe. 

For  intimate  daily  use  Quest  is  gentle, 
bland  — non-irritating  to  sensitive 
tissues.  Quest  contains  a  most  effec- 
tive deodorizer  that  clings  and  protects 
for  hours. 

For  use  on  sanitary  napkins,  Quest  is 
soft,  absorbent.  It  is  drying— relieves 
irritation,  chafing  and  itching.  And  it's 
neat  to  use.  Use  Quest  before  going  out 
—on  certain  days  and  every  day— at  all 
drug  and  toiletry  counters. 


STOP  PAIN  INSTANTLY 

W,TH  SOOTHING  nC"UNb 

OdmphoPheniaue 

FEVER  BUSTERS 

COLD  SORES,  GUM  BOILS 


USE  IT 
FOR 


Not  only  do  fever  blisters  heal  faster,  but  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens when  Campho-I'henique  is  used  on  cold  sores,  gum  boils. 
Wonderfully  soothing  too,  for  minor  burns,  poison  ivy,  itching 
of  insect  bites.  And  Campho-I'henique  is  a  highly  effective, 
pa  in-relieving  antiseptic  for  minor  cuts  and  scratches  from 
paring  knives,  can  openers,  tin  cans,  etc.  Used  on  pimples, 
Campho-Phenique  helps  prevent  their  spread  and  re-infection. 


Only  Preparation  H  Contains 
New  Healing  Substance  That  Can 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery 

Relieves  Itching  and  Pain  in  Minutes. 
Speeds  Healing  of  Inflamed,  Injured  Tissues. 

ishing  statements  as  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem."  All  this  was  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  narcotics, 
astringents  or  anesthetics  of  any  kind. 

The  secret  is  the  astonishing  new 
healing  substance  (Bio-Dyne®)  which 
quickly  helps  heal  injured  cells  and 
stimulates  regrowth  of  healthy  tissue 
again.  It  is  offered  in  ointment  or  sup- 
pository form  called  Preparation  H.  In 
addition  to  actually  shrinking  hemor- 
rhoids —  Preparation  H  lubricates  and 
makes  elimination  less  painful.  And  it 
helps  prevent  infection,  a  principal 
cause  of  hemorrhoids.  Just  ask  for 
Preparation  H  Ointment  or  Prepara- 
tion H  Suppositories  (easy  to  use  away 
from  home).  Available  at  all  drug 
counters. 


A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  discovered  a 
new  substance  which  now 
makes  it  possible  to 
shrink  and  heal  hemor- 
rhoids without  surgery. 
It  relieves  itching  and 
pain  in  minutes,  then 
speeds  healing  of  the 
injured  tissues  all  while  actual  reduc- 
tion (shrinking)  takes  place. 

Tests  conducted  under  a  doctor's 
observations  proved  this  so  —  even  in 
cases  of  10  to  20  years'  standing.  And 
most  amazing  of  all  this  very  striking 
improvement  was  maintained  over  a 
period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  were  so  thorough  that 
sufferers  were  able  to  make  such  aston- 


WHO  ME? 

AN  ALCOHOLIC? 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 

or  the  respectable  grandmother.  Sex,  degree 
of  wealth,  even  one's  moral  upbringing  have 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  3  per  cent  of  our  alcoholics  are  on  Skid 
Row.  Women,  especially,  are  protected  by  the 
privacy  of  home. 

But  it  is  important  to  find  them,  not  to 
blame  them,  but  to  help  them  face  realities. 
Just  because  they  are  women,  the  rules  of 
alcoholism  will  not  change.  Unless  they  are 
helped  to  stop  it  short,  their  drinking,  too,  is 
a  long,  slow  descent  into  hell. 

In  Ellen's  case,  the  psychological  and  social 
factors  were  glaring.  She  came  from  an  intact, 
prosperous  home,  but  she  grew  up  with  deep 
uncertainties  about  herself.  "I  didn't  like  my- 
self as  a  child.  Oh,  no!  I  was  told  I  had  no 
looks,  no  charm,  no  interest  for  anyone." 

When  she  was  eighteen  she  eloped  with  a 
young  man  her  family  regarded  as  so  unsuit- 
able that  they  disowned  her.  The  marriage 
lasted  less  than  a  year. 

For  the  next  half-dozen  years  Ellen,  through 
connections  with  the  entertainment  world,  fell 
in  with  a  New  York  night-club  set  that  had 
lots  of  money  and  drank  hard.  She  was  still 
very  young,  and  liquor  made  her  sick,  but  to 
get  gloriously  high  soon  became  the  point  of 
an  evening  out.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty 
she  was  familiar  with  the  three-day  hang-over. 

Ellen  thus  had  at  least  six  years  of  hard 
drinking  behind  her  when  she  remarried  at 
twenty-live.  It  was  a  wartime  marriage,  and 
she  had  two  more  years  of  relatively  open 
dunking  after  that,  when  her  husband  was 
overseas.  "My  drinking  got  very  bad  then.  I 
was  drunk  most  of  the  time." 

This,  then,  was  the  young  woman  whose 
husband  suddenly  removed  her  to  an  alien 
city  which  she  loathed.  But  even  if  the  place 
had  been  different  it  is  doubtful  if  Ellen  could 
have  put  up,  on  her  own,  anything  more  than 
her  valiant,  feeble  pretenses  of  normalcy.  For 
she  was  already  an  alcoholic  in  the  two  crucial 
respects  by  which  alcoholism  is  defined.  She 
was  using  drink  to  meet  almost  every  problem, 
and  its  use  had  gone  far,  far  beyond  her  con- 
trol, was  blotting  out  her  ability  to  function  as 
a  person,  wife  and  mother. 

Ellen  appears  to  be  the  classic  case  of  a 
troubled  girl  in  a  drinking  environment— but 
what  about  Brenda?  Brenda  was  the  only 
child  of  elderly  parents.  Her  father  was  a 
minister  in  a  staid  Indiana  city,  the  family 
atmosphere  was  one  of  intellectuality.  "My 
parents  expected  me  to  go  to  college  and  have 
a  career — which  is  just  what  I  did  do."  Where 
Ellen  was  rebellious,  Brenda  was  docile.  When 
she  graduated  from  college  she  had  had  no 
more  than  a  dozen  drinks  in  her  life. 

Yet  the  minute  Brenda  found  herself  a 
young  adult  on  her  own,  she  almost  flew  to 
liquor.  No  one  had  to  introduce  her  to  it;  she 
discovered  it  all  by  herself. 

tor  twenty  years  Brenda  kept  by  day  her 
status  as  a  graduate  student,  a  teacher  on  a 
college  campus,  a  Government  economist  in 
Washington  during  the  war.  At  night,  like 
some  Miss  Hyde,  she  became  a  different  per- 
son. Her  occupation  was  drinking. 

"I  never  drank  in  the  daytime.  I'd  go  home 
at  five  o'clock,  lock  the  door — I  always  lived 
alone— and  start  the  rat  race. 

"In  my  younger  days  in  Chicago  I  could 
go  to  parties  and  control  my  drinking.  I'd 
come  home  at  midnight  and  proceed  to  finish 
my  quota.  But  then  I  began  staggering  home 
from  parties  until  I  didn't  dare  go  out  any 
more.  My  eccentricity  was  to  pick  up  stray 
alley  cats  on  the  way  and  take  them  home  with 
me.  I  was  so  lonely,  you  see. 

"1  became  more  and  more  cut  off  from 
people.  I  couldn't  have  friends  to  dinner — I'd 
be  drunk  by  the  time  they  got  there.  Drinking 
has  such  devastating  social  consequences.  To- 
ward the  end  I  was  really  isolated. 

"I  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  shame 
about  it.  Dear  God,  it  was  terrific!  Sometimes 
I  would  decide,  Tonight  I  will  not  drink.'  But 
by  nine  o'clock  I'd  get  dressed  and  go  out  to  a 
liquor  store.  I  would  never  telephone  for  a 


LADIES'  HOME  IOU1 

delivery  because  I  didn't  want  any 
store  clerk  to  know  my  name  and  addfl 
usually  had  at  least  four  different  liquors 
going  at  once.  Store  A  for  Mondays,  \\ 
Tuesdays,  and  so  forth.  I  drank  every 
until  I  passed  out.  I  drank  a  fifth  a  day.1 

Or  what  about  Alice?  Her  girlhood 
nothing  like  Brenda's  shy,  gawky  one.  Sh 
one  of  six  children,  pretty,  popular  and 
She  describes  her  mother  as  "an  iron 
in  a  velvet  glove,"  but  she  adored  her 
a  lawyer  in  Texas  state  politics,  a  man  | 
rebel  streak  of  charm. 

When  she  married,  at  nineteen,  the  i 
the  town's  wealthiest  citizen,  her  statusl 
higher  than  ever.  But  her  husband  turne 
to  be  a  weakling,  and  when  Alice  divorce 
against  his  influential  father's  wishes,  in 
something  of  a  local  scandal,  damaging  tl 
father's  political  career.  She  went  to  Sarjll 
cisco  "feeling  that  my  life  was  really  over! 

Through  her  pluck,  energy  and  charm] 
earned  her  own  living  and  made  new  frit j 
"I  tried  so  hard  to  drink  like  a  lady  at( 
tail  parties!  I'd  steal  other  people's  drink 
follow  the  light  drinkers  and  switch  glass] 
did  my  increasingly  heavy  drinking  ahf 
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'he  remarried  in  her  thirties,  this  time 
the  sort  of  life  she  had  been  raised  fojK 
adored  my  husband.  I  had  so  much  to 
for,  so  little  reason  to  drink!  We  had  a  1 
tiful  country  place.  I  was  helping  raise 
of  my  nieces  and  nephews — we  always  h 
houseful  of  young  people.  Life  was 
gayer  or  brighter. 

"I  didn't  admit  for  a  moment  my  drir 
was  a  problem.  There  were  plenty  of  occa 
for  social  drinking.  When  my  husband  te 
to  me  severely,  I  argued  that  I  was  being 
careful  in  front  of  others  and  that  I  was 
ing  no  one  but  myself.  The  drinking 
up  over  a  period  of  years.  Eventually, 
middle-aged  matron,  I  was  up  to  two  pi: 
day.  Once  we  were  to  give  a  very  impoi 
dinner  party  for  some  high  Air  Force  b, 
I  didn't  take  a  drink  all  day.  I  helped  thee 
I  hired  an  extra  maid,  I  had  everythingallrc 
Then  I  took  a  drink.  Then  a  second.  Bj 
time  the  guests  arrived  they  were  a  bl 
led  us  all  into  the  dining  room  very  nicely 
dicated  where  each  guest  was  to  sit,  and 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  couldn't  get  upj 
"Every  drinker  develops  an  odd  pattet 
things  he  does  when  drunk.  My  own  wi 
park  the  car  in  some  hidden  place,  creep  hi 
and  sneak  up  to  the  third  floor  to  thecl 
room  to  sleep.  The  idea  was  to  have  pj 
think  I  had  died.  I  would  imagine  their  soil 
the  beautiful  funeral  service. 

"But  after  a  while  no  one  cared.  They  W 
have  been  glad  to  be  rid  of  me.  My  guilt 
terrible.  I  would  have  given  the  hair  of) 
head  to  make  up  to  others  for  it.  Yet  e> 
afternoon  I  began  all  over  again." 

Statistics  on  the  prevalence  of  alcoho 
are  necessarily  estimates,  for  alcoholics  di 
stand  up  to  be  counted.  According  to  th> 
mous  Jellinek  formula,  as  published  by  Y 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol^, 
were,  at  last  count,  over  5,000,000  sufftj 
from  alcoholism  in  the  United  States.  It I 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  estimated  75,000] 
Americans  who  drink. 

How  many  women  does  this  include?! 
searchers,  on  the  slim  evidence  available,  I 
long  held  that  there  is  one  woman  alcoll 
for  every  five  and  a  half  men.  Accordittl 
the  formula,  this  would  mean  over  three  ql 
ters  of  a  million  women — one  out  of  el 
120— are  alcoholics.  This  ratio  seems  <<| 
borne  out  by  the  figures  becoming  avail! 
from  an  increasing  number  of  the  \40  ii 
holism  clinics  now  functioning  throughout 
country.  Yet  there  are  those  who  questior 
figures,  who  suspect  that  the  proportioi 
women  is  really  higher.  Very  much  hight 

Among  the  doubters  are  many  recov 
women  alcoholics  themselves.  They  base 
opinion  on  two  points:  their  personal 
edge  of  numbers  of  women  who  are  sti 
hiding;  and  the  growing  proportion  of  Wffl 
who  have  sought  the  help  of  Alcohi' 
Anonymous  since  better  education  has  brot 
changes  in  public  attitudes. 

A. A.  members  know  that  the  smaller 
town,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  wo 
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Igged  toilets 


in  a  Jiffy! 


MLAFLEX 

let  (ao^guI  Plunger 


■.e-size  cup,  double-pressure 
wed  to  flex  at  any  angle 
■  rs  itself,  can't  skid  around 
■ed  tail  gives  air-tight  fit 

I!  fully  guaranteed 

Irdware  stores  everywhere 
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PORTUNITY 

PU  want  extra  money  and  have 
time  to  put  to  use,  this  is  for 
Spend  your  spare  time  taking 
for  magazine  subscriptions — 
anting  generous  commissions, 
send  us  your  name  and  address 
postal.  In  return,  we  will  send 
ur  offer  with  starting  supplies, 
then  on,  YOU  are  the  boss! 
iption  work  of  this  type  can  be 
i  on  right  from  your  own  home. 

independent  representative, 
lay  work  whenever  it  is  most 
ient  for  you. 
>rmation  and  supplies  are  sent 
obligation  to  you.  Write  that 
today  to  Joe  Disque. 

S  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

bpendence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 
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lr  drops  of  soothing 
W'B  ONIXOL  in  nail 
■pve  soreness  and  pain, 
Bedded  part  of  nail  for 
■yal.  Sold  everywhere. 


II  A  LAXATIVE 
IRY-GO-ROUND? 

I  TO-NIGHT...  TOMORROW  ALRIGHT! 
I   SPARKLING  BRIGHT! 

Vg  for  effective  overnight  re- 
|  N<  tonight !  You'll  know  why 
use  it  with  utmost  confidence, 
ts  overnight  .  .  .  and  gently 
function  of  elimination,  with  no 
^ess  or  sudden  necessity.  N?  is  an 
all-vegetable  laxative 
that  gives  easy  relief. 


ALL  VEGETABLE  LAXATIVE 


in  the  local  A.  A.  group.  If  a  small  group  stays 
in  existence  for  several  years,  more  women 
creep  out  from  under  their  misery  and  look 
for  help.  Most  strikingly,  in  big  cities  closed 
A. A.  meetings  (for  alcoholics  only)  are  nearly 
evenly  divided  as  to  sex. 

Many  physicians  in  private  practice  echo 
this  suspicion.  They  point  out  that  the  Jelli- 
nek  formula  is  based  on  deaths  from  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  that  such  deaths  may  be  less 
frequent  among  women,  not  because  women 
are  less  prone  to  alcoholism  but  because  they 
are  more  prone  to  go  to  a  doctor  when  ill. 
Second,  they  note  that  most  clinics  from 
which  our  statistics  come  are  public  clinics. 
They  suggest  that  so  many  women  would  be 
disinclined  to  use  public  facilities  that  figures 
may  actually  be  distorted. 

Dr.  Marvin  Block,  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Alcoholism,  stated  publicly  as  early 
as  1952  his  belief  that  we  are  not  counting  all 
our  women.  He  said  he  was  sure  he  regularly 
treated  in  his  office  more  women  than  men 
alcoholics,  and  he  added  that  many  of  his 
colleagues  thought  they  did  the  same. 

Dr.  Ruth  Fox,  medical  director  of  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  has  been  a 
psychiatrist  in  private  practice,  specializing  in 
alcoholism,  for  many  years.  She  says,  "Until 
1950  I  did  not  segregate  the  charts  of  my  alco- 
holic patients;  since  then  I  have  kept  them 
separated.  In  this  past  decade  I  have  seen  1292 
alcoholics,  789  males  and  503  females.  This  is 
amazing  to  me.  I  think  it  means  that  the  fig- 
ures around  the  country  at  large  are  way  off." 

The  number  of  women  involved,  then,  is 
large,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  number 
of  human  beings  involved  is  larger.  Alcoholism 
in  a  woman's  life  crowds  out  her  relationships 
with  neighbors,  friends,  husband  and  children, 
for  of  all  diseases  it  is  the  great  killer  of  love. 

The  problem  is  how  the  woman  alcoholic 
may  be  helped  to  stop  the  disease  in  its  tracks. 
She  and  all  those  concerned  for  her  first  need 
the  relief  of  knowing  that  it  is  a  common, 
treatable  disease,  not  a  guilty  sin.  Its  pattern  is 
a  slow  one.  Early  symptoms  often  last  as  long 
as  ten  years.  These  symptoms  may  be  summed 
up  as  an  increasing  dependency  on  alcohol  to 
meet  one's  problems.  The  alcoholic  begins 
with  a  warm  appreciation  for  the  way  prob- 
lems dwindle  after  a  few  drinks;  gradually  she 
turns  to  alcohol  to  meet  every  problem,  from 
cooking  dinner  to  going  to  a  party.  Middle- 
symptoms  may  last  another  two  to  five  years. 
This  is  the  interval  when  control  slips  rapidly. 
Drinking  may  still  be  periodic,  although  in- 
creasingly frequent.  It  is  the  time  of  greatest 
self-delusion,  of  fervent  promises  to  others 
that  cannot  be  kept.  Eventually,  the  full- 
fledged  alcoholic  keeps  a  high  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  her  system  at  all  times.  If  she  can 
arrange  it,  she  is  never  fully  sober. 

Thus  the  incipient  woman  alcoholic  may 
have  as  many  as  fifteen  years  in  which  to 
recognize  her  illness  before  everyone  else  does. 
If  the  great  burden  of  shame  could  be  lifted 
from  the  word  "alcoholism,"  more  women  at 
an  earlier  stage  might  face  their  drinking  pat- 
terns honestly  and  say  to  themselves,  "I  prob- 
ably have  alcoholism."  The  time  for  such  an 
examination  is  when  liquor  is  no  longer  really 
solving  problems,  but  creating  them.  Many 
shy  people  take  a  drink  or  two  at  parties  all 
their  lives  to  help  themselves  thaw  out.  But  if, 
through  compulsive  drinking,  a  woman's  be- 
havior at  parties  becomes  embarrassing  either 
to  herself  or  to  others,  her  drinks  are  creating 
more  problems  than  they  are  solving. 


his  is  the  time  to  stop.  To  do  so,  she  needs 
to  know  the  truly  lethal  effect  of  alcohol  on 
alcoholics:  as  long  as  she  permits  any  alcohol 
at  all  to  enter  her  system  she  will  be  helpless 
before  her  need  for  greater  and  greater  quanti- 
ties. The  virulence  of  her  disease  is  certain  to 
be  progressive.  There  is  only  one  known  cure : 
stop  drinking.  Totally.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  alcoholic  who  can  safely  drink. 

She  will  probably  need  every  medical  re- 
source, every  resource  of  human  fellowship  to 
help  her.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  few  alcoholics  can 
stop  drinking  all  by  themselves.  The  wrench  is 
too  great.  They  need  the  support  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  understand  the  magnitude 
of  their  battle,  accept  them  as  human  beings 
very  much  like  the  rest  of  us.  Nonalcoholics. 
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too,  then,  need  to  know  what  alcoholism  is  if 
we  are  to  stem  the  tragic  waste  of  human  be- 
ings. A. A.  offers  its  help  to  the  alcoholic.  For 
nonalcoholics,  there  are  alcoholism  informa- 
tion centers,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers, 
across  the  country. 

Ellen,  Brenda  and  Alice  all  eventually 
were  guided  into  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
They  came  by  slow  and  painful  routes,  for  the 
recovery  of  an  alcoholic  as  far  advanced  as 
they  is  not  an  overnight  process.  Ellen  finally 
landed  in  a  hospital,  with  her  husband  stand- 
ing beside  her  telling  her  he  wanted  a  divorce 
and  custody  of  Peter.  Ellen  granted  both. 

"Then  one  day  a  friend  asked  me  if  I  was 
ready  for  A.A.  When  I  had  first  heard  of  A.A. 
I  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  religion!  But  I 
told  my  friend  that  I  was  not  cynical,  I  was 
ready  to  try  anything." 


Ei 


lien  has  not  had  a  drink  for  five  years  now. 
She  found  eventually  that  A.A.  offered,  with 
its  twice-weekly  meetings,  something  no  medi- 
cal or  psychiatric  help  can  give  in  such  steady 
doses.  "Its  power  is  people.  For  the  first  time 
in  many,  many  years  I  was  a  member  of  a  real 
community  that  understood  and  accepted  me 
as  I  was  Oh,  the  relief!" 

Brenda,  during  her  many  years  of  drinking, 
tried  three  different  psychiatrists.  The  third 
said,  "Stop  drinking."  Brenda  says,  "So  I  did. 
For  two  years.  But  he  also  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  I  could  drink  again  after  he  dis- 
missed me.  I  did  that,  too,  and  within  a  month 
was  back  where  I'd  started." 

One  Sunday  afternoon  she  was  alone  in  her 
room,  devouring  a  book  called  New  Primer  on 
Alcoholism,  by  Marty  Mann  (Rinehart  & 
Co.,  1958).  "I  put  the  book  down  and  said, 
'Now  what  am  I  going  to  do  about  me?'"  She 
telephoned  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  was 
immediately  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  that 
night.  Brenda  told  the  voice  uncertainly  that 
she  had  thought  A.A.  would  send  someone 
to  her.  "Only  if  necessary,"  said  the  voice. 
"We  prefer  that  you  come  to  us.  Do  you  need 
cab  fare?"  Brenda  was  so  touched  by  this  offer 
that  she  went  to  the  meeting. 

"Well,  I  didn't  take  to  A.A.  like  a  duck  to 
water.  The  first  year  I  had  some  slips.  I  had 
that  insidious  doubt :  I' m  not  really  one  of  these . 
But  then  something  took.  I  began  to  enjoy 
knowing  people  again.  I  now  go  to  meetings 
regularly.  I  haven't  had  a  drink  in  three  years." 

Alice  says,  "It  was  my  husband  who  finally 
said  to  me,  'You  go  to  A.A. — or  else!'  Fear  is 
not  always  a  good  motivation  for  alcoholics, 
but  in  my  case  it  worked.  I  went  for  four 
months — reluctantly,  and  still  drinking  some- 
what. I  made  a  great  show  of  being  sober.  But 
then  I  decided  I  didn't  like  myself  very  well.  I 
began  going  to  A.A.  with  a  real  willingness  to 
look  for  something." 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  With  typical  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  she  became  a  volunteer 
worker  with  the  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism. She  is  now  a  small,  bright-eyed 
woman,  still  with  a  soft  Texas  accent,  who  has 
shared  her  strength  with  many,  many  alco- 
holics in  moments  of  crisis. 

Brenda,  too,  finds  life  far  richer  than  it  used 
to  be.  A  tall,  handsome  woman  with  humor  in 
her  face,  she  is  deep  in  her  teaching  career.  She 
has  also  recently  been  awarded  a  grant  for  a 
research  project  on  alcoholism  that  excites  her. 
Her  world  is  busy  and  crowded,  and  she  often 
has  people  to  dinner. 

Ellen  has  discovered  a  new  self-confidence. 
Alcohol  has  done  things  in  her  life  that  cannot 
be  undone.  She  has  two  divorces  in  her  past 
and,  most  hurting  of  ah,  she  hears  from  a  dis- 
tance that  her  son,  Peter,  is  in  emotional 
difficulties.  But  all  the  courage  and  brains  and 
good  looks  that  she  never  knew  she  had  have 
bloomed  in  her  work  with  a  public-relations 
firm.  She  began  as  a  receptionist,  now  has  an 
executive  role  in  three  different  departments. 

She  says,  "Yes,  I'm  looking  better  than  I've 
ever  looked  in  my  life — including  more  wrin- 
kles! Yes,  there  is  a  joy  in  sobriety — but  prob- 
ably not  the  kind  of  joy  most  people  imagine. 
It's  the  joy  of  being  able  to  cope  with  emo- 
tional problems.  I  used  to  be  frightened  to 
get  on  a  bus  by  myself!  Now  I  take  on  all 
kinds  of  things,  including  vice  presidents. 
There  is  no  sudden  pride  in  this.  The  recovery 
of  an  alcoholic  is  the  work  of  years.  It  is  a 
complete  remaking."  END 


And  Foot  Saver's 
exclusive  Shortback*  last 
gives  perfect  foot  freedom  —  gentle, 
satisfying  comfort  with  a  delightful  accent 
of  smart  styling  in  the  world's  finest  leathers 
and  most  exciting  fabrics. 

AS 


SHOES 


Foot  Savers'  famed  Shortback®  last 
makes  the  fitting  difference  - 
gives  smooth,  snug, 
heel-clmging  comfort 
for  perfect  walking  ease. 

Foot  Savers"  Shortback®  last 
allows  complete  foot  freedom  —  eliminates 
any  toe  pinching. 
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Moil  to:  Julian  &  Kokenge  Co., 

261  S.  Wall  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  free  Spring  Style  Folder  and  name 
of  my  nearest  Foot  Saver  dealer. 

NAME.  ■ 


ADDRESS_ 


CITY. 


ZONE        STATE  , 
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The  Versatile  Jumper 

Betty  Kelly  and  her  four  charming  daughters  agree  that  a  jumper  is 
versatile  of  all  dresses.  It  is  a  year-round  fashion.  In  the  winter 
it  can  be  ivorn  over  a  sweater  or  a  cotton  shirt. 
In  the  summer  it  can  be  worn  as  a 

sleeveless  dress.  Between  seasons, 
wear  with  crisp  cotton  blouses. 
Our  guy  IxiikIuiiiki  print  {only 

79c  per  yard,  and  you'll  find 
other  guv  prints  from  39c  up) 

is  an  amusing  sister  fashion 
and  we  have  added  bandanna 
scarves  and  hatbands 
to  complete  the  picture. 

By  NORA  O'LEARY 


the  most 


PATTER  \  EDITOR 


Llane's  jumper  in  the  blue- 
and-white  bandanna  print 
is  made  with  a  square 
neck  and  a  full  skirt.  The 
eyelet  beading  on  the  skirt 
and  blouse  sleeves  is  a 
dressy  detail.  Vogue  De- 
sign No.  5042. 


Eleven-year-old  Sue  is 
wearing  her  jumper  with- 
out a  blouse.  While  rii  k- 
rack  trims  the  neckline 
and  armholes.  The  pattern 
includes  a  jacket  to  match. 
Vogue  Sub-teen  Design 
No.  5009. 


Mrs.  Kelly's  plain  blue 
jumper  dress  has  its  own 
apron  which  we  have 
made  in  the  same  fabric  as 
her  daughters'  dresses 
(children  hive  look-alike 
fashions) .  Dress  and  apron. 
Vogue  Design  No.  9999. 


Six- y ear-old  Jay  in  wears 
her  jumper  with  a  turtle- 
neck  cotton  knit  shirt. 
In  the  summer  she  v\ill 
wear  il  without  the  shirl 
as  a  sun  dress.  Her  kerchief 
is  trimmed  with  rick  rack. 
Vogue  Design  No.  2911. 


[vy's  blue  bandanna-print 
jumper  has  a  lace-trimmed 
peasant  blouse.  For  square 
dancing  she  will  wear  il 
without  the  blouse  and 
with  ils  own  eyelet  fill-in 
at  the  neckline.  Vogue 
Suh-leen  Design  No.  5  I  53. 
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woman 

over 
2  years 
of  age 


Spanky 


■  Pants!" 

it's  because  Spanky  Pants  come  in  sizes  for  everybody — sisters  and  mothers,  grandmas  and  aunties, 
c  Colors  ?  The  prettiest !  Prints  ?  The  perkiest !  Comfort  ?  The  very  same  that  Carter's  puts  into  its 
rous  soft  cotton  knit  baby  clothes.  And  no  woman  is  ever  too  old  for  that  kind  of  babying! 


Women's  S-M-L,  85f-$1.15. 
Junior  7-15,  79-95*. 
Teen  8-16,  79-89fS. 
Girls'  2-16,  69-89*. 


THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  CO.,  NEEDHAM  HEIGHTS.  MA; 
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Colorful  regional 
dresses  ban 
inspired  Mexico's 
beautiful  fashions. 


Not  only 
because  of 
its  mild  climate, 
sunny  beaches  and  beautiful 
scenery  but  also  due  to  the 
original  Mexican  fashions  now 
worn  by  women  the  world  over. 
Come  to  Mexico  for 

your  next  vacation! 


Please  send  me  FREE 


Name 


Address  ■ 

City  

State  


descriptive  material  on  Mexico. 

71-1-626 


My  occupation  Is  - 


Proposed  method  of  travel. 


MFXICXN  GOVERNMENT  TOURISM  DEPARTMENT 
mfl  OE  U  REFORM!  35.  MEXICO  CITY 


J  ^CQUELINE 
KENNEDY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  50 

Hammersmith  Farm  was  part  of  Hugh 
Auchincloss"s  Rhode  Island  heritage.  On  the 
farm  were  stables  for  work  horses  and  a  few 
pet  sheep  and  goats,  barns  for  bulls  and  the 
proprietor's  favored  Guernsey  cows.  Until 
recently,  when  upkeep  became  too  difficult, 
there  were  rose  gardens,  sunken  and  rock  gar- 
dens which  the  younger  children  were  detailed 
to  weed. 

Inside,  the  house  was  sunny,  drafty.  filled 
with  comfortable  old-fashioned  furniture.  In 
the  downstairs  rooms  and  long  halls  the  walls 
were  white,  the  carpets  red.  To  round  out  this 
color  scheme,  Jacqueline  decreed  that  all  fam- 
ily dogs  should  be  black.  They  were.  There 
was  Jacqueline's  homier  des  Flandres  Caprice; 
Lee's  poodle.  General  de  Gaulle;  and  later 
Janet's  Scotty.  Corkscrew,  and  Nini  Auchin- 
closs's  black  cocker.  Puddles. 

The  children  all  lived  on  the  third  floor. 
Jacqueline's  bower  had  yellow  wallpaper 
topped  with  a  broad  band  of  flowers  border- 
ing the  white  ceiling.  The  simple  wooden 
furniture  was  painted  white,  and  the  head- 
board of  the  bed  inset  with  a  caned  panel. 
I  here  was  a  small  shell'  foi  her  childhood  col- 
lection of  china  animals.  Jacqueline  slept  in 
this  room  when  she  was  "selected"  as  New 
York's  most  glamorous  debutante.  She  left  it 
as  a  bride.  Nowadays  when  she  visits  her 
family  alone,  she  returns  to  her  old,  familiar 
room. 

She  loved  both  Merrywood  and  Hammer- 
smith Farm.  During  the  winter  she  spent  in 
Paris  studying  at  the  Sorbonne  she  wrote  her 
stepbrother,  Yusha:  "I  always  love  it  so  at 
Merrywood— so  peaceful— with  the  river  and 
the  dogs— and  listening  to  the  Victrola.  I  will 
never  know  which  I  love  best— Hammer- 
smith with  its  green  fields  and  summer  winds 
or  Merrywood  in  the  snow,  with  the  river  and 
those  great  steep  hills." 

A  few  summers  later  when  she  was  motor- 
ing through  Italy  Jacqueline  wrote  her  step- 
father: "I  began  to  feel  terribly  homesick  as  I 
was  driving.  ...  I  started  thinking  of  things 
like  the  path  leading  to  the  stable  at  Merry- 
wood. with  the  stones  slipping  as  you  ran 
up  it .  .  .  and  Hammersmith  with  the  foghorns 
blowing  at  night.  All  the  places  and  feelings 
and  happiness  that  bind  you  to  a  family  you 
love  .  .  .  something  that  you  take  with  you  no 
matter  how  far  you  go  " 

Less  mischievous  than  in  her  days  at  Miss 
Chapin's  in  New  York.  Jacqueline  really  en- 
joyed studying  during  a  two-year  span  at 
Holton-Arms,  a  private  Washington  day 
school.  She  discovered  that  her  stepfather's 
advice  was  true.  "Always  take  the  course 
given  by  the  best  teacher."  Uncle  Hugh  had 
said,  "even  if  you're  not  interested  in  the 
subject."  Her  most  inspiring  teacher  was 
Miss  Helen  Shearman,  who  later  was  to  chap- 
eron Jacqueline  and  three  friends  on  their  first 
trip  to  Europe.  Miss  Shearman  taught  Latin. 
She  demanded  a  great  deal  from  her  pupils 
and  sometimes  Jacqueline  thought  Miss  Shear- 
man too  exigent.  "But  she  was  right.  We  were 
all  lazy  teen-agers,"  Jacqueline  emphasized 
years  afterward.  "Everything  she  taught  me 
stuck  and,  though  1  hated  to  admit  it.  I  adored 
Latin." 


hile  Jacqueline  was  learning  to  like  a  dead 
language  she  was  also  learning  a  new  live 
language.  She  had  had  French  lessons  since  a 
small  child  and  now,  at  Holton-Arms,  Spanish 
was  added  to  the  curriculum.  To  her  intense 
pleasure,  one  of  the  first  words  she  picked  up 
was  caramba,  a  Spanish  swear  word. 

She  confided  this  piquant  fact  immediately 
in  a  letter  to  Grampy  Jack.  John  Vernou 
Bouvier  Jr.  answered  in  his  usual  dressy 
phrases:  "Exactly  why  your  Spanish  teacher 
should  instruct  you  how  to  swear  in  that 
tongue  I  am  a  little  perplexed  to  understand. 
Caramba  is  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  if  my 
knowledge  is  correct  means  nothing  more 
than  an  innocuous  "damn  it,'  but  if,  at  the 
time  you  are  expressing  it,  you  stamp  your 
foot  impatiently,  pirouette  slightly,  throw 
your  arms  upward  and  heave  your  bosom,  the 


whole  makes  for  an  impressive  ensemble 
and  lends  a  certain  amount  of  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  word  which  otherwise  would  be 
practically  meaningless.  But  I  see  no  par- 
ticular virtue  in  cultivating  caramba,  however 
adorned." 

Like  many  other  well-placed  Washington 
girls,  Jacqueline  attended  Miss  Shippen's 
dancing  classes.  During  the  vacations  there 
were  real  dances  given  to  which  boys  were 
invited.  At  the  Christmas  party  Jacqueline 
wore  her  first  grownup  evening  dress,  and 
her  mother  bought  it.  It  was  blue  taffeta,  full- 
skirted,  puff-sleeved.  Gold  kid  slippers  com- 
pleted the  costume  and,  as  Jacqueline's  feet 
had  grown  faster  than  the  rest  of  her,  she  was 
self-conscious  about  them.  She  caricatured 
her  pretty  getup  later  in  one  of  her  illustrated 
rhymes.  The  caption  of  the  crayoned  draw  ing 
read:  "Jacqueline's  first  evening  dress.  This 
was  lovely  blue  taffeta  and  I  had  a  pair  of 
gold  track  shoes  and  a  really  chic  feather  cut." 

When  Jacqueline  was  fifteen  she  went  off  to 
Miss  Porter's  School  at  Farmington,  Con- 
necticut. A  very  old  school,  "loaded"  with  New 


Inquiring 
Camera  Girl 

By  JACQUELINE  BOUVIER 


THE  Ql'KSTION 

Who  u  ill  be  Washington's- 
Nr>  I  hostess  noir  that  the  Re- 
publicans arc  back  m  power? 

THE  ANSWERS 


M.  Nixon-  Why. 
of  com  se  1  Hunk 


Mis  Richard 
Mis  Eisenhower 
her  friendly 
manner  and 
•parklmi,  per- 
sonality imme- 
diately CD  pi  I 
vale  all  u ho  see 
or  meet  her. 
She  is  equally 
gracious  in 
small  groups  or 
long  receiv  ing 
lines,  where  she 
has  the  knack 
of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  each  person  instead 
of  merely  shakniR  hands  with  the 
usual  phrase.  How  do  you  do1" 
The  people  of  America  will  always 
be  proud  of  their  .First  Lady. 


England  atmosphere,  it  was  founded  in  1843 
by  Miss  Porter,  a  remarkably  advanced  fem- 
inine educator. 

Miss  Porter  started  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
girls,  housing  them  in  a  small  hotel  originally 
built  for  canal  passengers.  Now  there  are 
around  190  pupils,  many  of  them  daughters, 
granddaughters,  even  great-granddaughters  of 
former  students. 

Today  the  Farmington  girls  live  very  much 
as  did  Miss  Porter's  first  dozen :  two  to  a  large, 
cheerily  wallpapered  room,  furnished  with 
twin  mahogany  beds,  desks  and  easy  chairs. 
Each  of  the  seven  dormitory  houses  has  a 
housemother,  an  understanding  person  who 
functions  as  chaperon,  confidante  and  general 
comforterer. 

(Jacqueline,  who  sometimes  doubted  she'd 
ever  marry,  once  wrote  to  a  Farmington 
friend:  "I  just  know  no  one  will  ever  marry 
me  and  I'll  end  up  as  a  housemother  at 
Farmington.") 

The  girls  take  turns  waiting  on  table  and 
are  sometimes  invited  to  after-dinner  coffee 
by  teachers. 

Greatest  thrills,  of  course,  happen  on  week- 
ends, Then  visiting  parents  may  treat  *neir 
daughters  and  best  friends  to  steak  lu  -jh- 
eons  and  dinners  at  the  Elm  Tree  It  i  in 
Farmington.  On  Saturdays  older  girls  are  per- 
mitted "callers."  Callers — male,  naturally — 
wend  their  way  to  Farmington  from  Yale, 
Harvard  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  They  arrive  punctually  at  two  p.m. 
They  leave  w  ith  equal  punctuality  after  tea  at 
the  headmaster's  house. 


Farmington  was  a  minor  paradise  fc 
queline.  She  liked  her  studies.  She  likedl 
Danseuse,  her  mother's  prize  mare, 
school  stable.  She  liked  her  roommates 
Sue  Norton,  then  Nancy  Tuckerman. 
parents  were  family  friends.  It  was  pie 
too,  to  take  friends  to  the  Wilmarth  L 
for  especially  scrumptious  chocolate  ca 
a  peek  at  their  fascinating  library.  " 
Lewis,  a  famous  scholar  and  ultimate 
on  Blake  and  Walpole,  was  married  to 
of  Uncle  Hugh.  The  Lew  ises  fanned  J 
line's  interest  in  literature  and  each  Chr 
gave  her  some  rare  book,  often  on  art. 


To 


.oday  when  anyone  is  baffled  as  to< 
give  Jacqueline  as  a  Christmas  presei 
answer  is  an  art  book,  drawings  panic 
with  "master"  drawings  her  passiojr, 
queline  feels  guilty  at  suggesting  sue 
since  these  volumes  are  very  costly.*) 
guide  relatives  and  close  friends,  shel 
a  list  of  books  she'd  like  to  ow  n  at  a 
store  near  her  Georgetown  house.) 

As  usual,  she  did  very  well  in  her  stu 
Farmington.  Her  grades  averaged  aro 
minus.  Her  mother,  though,  became  ve 
noyed  w  ith  Ward  L.  Johnson,  the  heads 
when  he  sent  her  Jacqueline's  reports 
no  matter  how  high  her  marks.  Mr.  Jc 
would  invariably  comment,  "Jacqueline 
do  better,"  or  "Jacqueline  is  not  maki 
best  effort."  Jacqueline,  in  turn,  whem 
home  used  to  dot  her  letters  with  irrevi 
comic  sketches  of  the  headmaster,  hj 
spect,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  teach, 
large  in  her  life  as  a  moral  force  comp 
only  to  Miss  Ethel  Stringfellovv  ol 
Chapin's  School  because  of  his  "great 
standing."  J 
During  her  first  term  at  Miss  Porter'B 
Grampy  Jack  Bouvier  wrote  his  muchB 
granddaughter  a  lettei  •  hich  was.  in  a| 
code  of  behavior: 

Dear  Jacqueline:  The  capacity  to  adap 
self  to  his  or  her  environment  not  only 
evolutionary  progress,  but  discloses  a  pi 
philosophy  which  is  most  wise  to  cultival 

With  you,  happily,  this  process  of  adaj 
has  not  been  in  the  remotest  degree  difficul 
enjoy  Farmington  and  all  the  things  it  hat 
fer,  the  most  important  among  which  is  tl 
quale  preparation  for  future  feats  of  woi 
responsibility.  ...  I  discern  in  you  mor 
passing  evidence  of  leadership,  but  beforel 
others  we  must  guide  and  direct  ourselve 
is  the  true  way  of  usefulness  in  life  .  .  .  Y 
observe  that  those  who  are  useful  are  tl 
contributors  to  the  correct  leading  of  life 
the  last  analysis  are  the  most  efficient  an 
contented  members  of  all  God's  creatun 
don't  be  pretentious  or  labor  under  false  i 
sion  of  indispensabilitv .  To  do  so  spells  th 
either  male  or  female.  .  .  .  Affectionate!  H 
GrandfaiI 


Perhaps  Grampy  Jack's  admonitio* 
count  in  part  for  his  granddaughter': 
genuine  modesty.  But,  besides  Jacqu| 
scholastic  effort,  her  "preparation  for 
feats  of  w  ork  and  responsibility"  include 
siderable  dev  iltry  .  One  mid-term  when 
one  w  as  bored  Jacqueline,  whose  turn  it1 
wait  on  the  table,  accepting  a  dare,  a 
dropped  chocolate  pie  upside  down 
teacher's  lap.  Amidst  a  gale  of  giggk 
was  sent  from  the  dining  room.  Her 
spectacular  stunt,  repeated  regularly 
swiping  cookies.  Freshly  baked  ones 
cookies  were  baked  on  the  weekeni 
cached  safely  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  dl 
for  an  unauthorized  person  to  penetraj 
sanctum.  Nevertheless.  Jacqueline  ofteri 
aged  to  infiltrate  after  the  SundayjB 
lecture  and  make  off  w  ith  enough  cot}! 
last  "Tuckv"  and  herself  through  the 
This  derring-do  was  locally  much  adrni 

That  winter  Jacqueline  managed  tc 
Miss  Porter's  old  sleigh,  which  had 
stored  for  half  a  century,  reactivate 
Donny.  She  spent  so  much  time  tr 
Donny  to  pull  it  and  generally  caring  f 
mare  that  she  took  little  part  in  athletic 
she  worked  like  a  beaver  on  anything  lit 
She  was  a  board  member  of  The  Salamai 
the  school  newspaper,  and  contributes 
poems  and  cartoons.  She  was  a  moving 
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tZXtZ  NEW  TANDEM 


No  leading  shampoo  builds  more  manageabil- 
ity into  your  hair  than  New  Tandem!  That's 
because  Tandem  is  actually  two  separate  sham- 
poos in  one  bottle.  You  suds  twice,  same  as  al- 
ways, but  now  two  sudsings  finally  make  sense ! 
Tandem  makes  each  sudsing  mean  something! 

A.11  other  shampoos  compromise!  They  com- 
bine all  of  the  cleaning  and  conditioning  agents  in 
jthe  same  formula.  Instead  of  working  separately 
as  they  should,  they  work  against  each  other,  di- 

uting  the  effectiveness  of  both  ! 


For  perfect  cleaning— it's  Tandem  Gold! 

It's  all  cleaning  shampoo  so  it  cleans  all 
the  way  through.  No  conditioning  agents 
dilute  its  deep-down  cleaning  power.  Cleaning 
your  hair  is  its  one  and  only  job.  So  natu- 
rally, your  hair  will  be  perfectly  clean. 

For  perfect  control— it's  Tandem  Green! 

For  second  sudsing,  twist  the  cap  and 
4  shampoo  with  Tandem  Green.  Makes  your 
hair  instantly  manageable.  Light  cleansers 
finish  cleaning  without  washing  control  away. 
Hair  stays  easy  to  set.  You  can  even  pass  up  a 
pin-up  or  two.  Tandem  Green  builds  lustre  and 
body  into  dry,  bleached — all  kinds  of  hair! 

Newest  Bristol-Myers  discovery. 
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LADIES'  HO  Ml  jour 


LESS  BULKY 
More  Absorbent 


SEE  HOW  IT 


MORE  ABSORBENT 

for  maximum  protection 

STRETCHABI  LIT V 

renews  itself  with  each  washing 

BETTER  FIT 

for  all  size  babies 

EASIER   PIN  NING 

overlaps  easily  — the  stretch  does  it! 

NO  BINDING 

expands  with  baby's  tummy 

LESS  BULK 

more  comfortable,  streamlined  size 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H  WEAVE  GAUZE 

DIAPERS 

Curity  washes  softer,  smoother  in 
quality  products  like  Ivory  Snow, 
Ivory  Flakes  or  Dash  Detergent. 
Don't  forget  Curity  dress-up  diapers 
and  double  duty  night  diapers,  too. 
At  leading  stores  and  diaper  services. 


All  Curity  Diapers 
DRY  FASTER 
WASH  EASIER 
ABSORB  MORE 
WEAR  LONGER 


P.O  11395  -  Depl.J31B 
Charlotte  9,  North  Carolina 

Enclosed  i-.  25c  (coins  only)  foro  new  Curity  Stretch 
Weovo  Gauze  Diaoer.  Print  clearly.  Only  one  to  a  family. 

Nome  

Address  

City  State  

Good  in  Continental  United  Stales  and  Hawaii. 
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among  The  Players,  a  theatrical  group  which 
produced  a  Christmas  tableau  and  two  full- 
length  plays  each  year.  A  master  vividly  re- 
calls her  acting  the  leading  role  in  a  "German," 
an  impromptu  pantomime  which  is  a  specialty 
at  Miss  Porter's.  "Her  interpretive  acting,  all 
in  pantomime,  was  remarkable." 

(Jacqueline's  practice  in  pantomiming  paid 
off.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  Kennedys  still 
had  a  bit  of  leisure,  one  of  their  favorite  after- 
dinner  party  sports  was  "The  Game,"  in 
which  two  opposing  teams,  struggling  against 
time,  act  out  a  given  word,  syllable  by  syllable. 
The  team  guessing  the  word  quickest  wins.  All 
Kennedys  are  as  expert  at  "The  Game"  as 
they  are  at  touch  football — and  as  hard  to 
beat.  Jacqueline  is  the  most  skilled  panto- 
mimer  of  all.) 

Among  her  happiest  Farmington  memories 
were  the  weekends  her  father  visited.  John 
Vernou  Bouvier  HI  came  to  see  his  daughter 
act,  to  partner  her  in  daughter-father  tennis 
tournaments,  to  watch  her  carry  off  trophies 
at  local  horse  shows  on  Danseuse.  "All  my 
Farmington  friends  loved  daddy,"  Jacqueline 
recalls.  "He'd  take  batches  of  us  out  to  lunch- 
eon at  the  Flm  Tree  Inn.  Everybody  ordered 
steaks  and  two  desserts.  We  must  have  eaten 
him  broke." 

When  she  was  graduated  from  Miss  Porter's 
Jacqueline  pinpointed  her  ambition  in  the 
class  yearbook's  gaggy  profile.  "Not  to  be  a 
housewife,"  she  set  down  unequivocally.  Jac- 
queline achieved  her  "ambition"  with  ease. 

When  she  was  fifteen  her  half  sister,  Janet 
Jennings  Auchincloss,  was  born.  Jacqueline 
commemorated  this  event  by  dedicating  a  gay 
birthday  poem  to  her  mother,  entitled  "Janet 
Jennings— Her  Life  and  Times."  The  jingly 
poem,  written  in  the  tempo  of  The  Midnight 
Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  amusingly  parallels  the 
excitement  when  her  own  little  son  was  born 
this  past  Thanksgiving. 

"Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear." 
the  rhyme  commences,  "of  a  thing  that  de- 
lighted the  hemisphere.  It  was  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-live  when  Janet  Jennings  be- 
came alive.  She  made  all  the  headlines  far  and 
near  and  became  the  Baby  of  the  Year! 
Crowds  to  do  her  homage  came,  bringing 
priceless  gifts  and  rare.  The  flower  shops  all 
had  a  boom  and  Western  Union  tore  its  hair." 

Then,  skipping  a  few  stanzas,  Jacqueline 
continues  her  fun :  "Into  my  crystal  ball  I  gaze 
and  predict  a  future  that  will  amaze."  The 
predicted  future  foresaw  Janet  Jennings  enter- 
ing politics  at  twenty-one.  Then  "First  woman 
President  you'll  be,  I  trow."  The  finale  is 
several  verses  later:  "You'll  live  a  rich,  full 
life  all  right.  The  oppressed  you'll  always 
free  'em  and  when  dead  you'll  have  a  statue 
in  Tussaud's  Wax  Museum!" 

(A  wax  model  of  President  Kennedy  joined 
other  American  presidents  and  statesmen  in 
Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks  in  London  on 
Inauguration  Day.) 

Today  Janet  Jennings  Auchincloss  is  fifteen 
and  enjoying  her  first  year  at  Miss  Porter's 
School.  She  is  full  of  bounce,  but  so  far  shows 
little  indication  of  fulfilling  her  sister's  proph- 
ecy of  becoming  politically  minded. 

Jamie  Auchincloss,  youngest  of  the  family, 
was  born  a  few  months  before  Jacqueline  was 
graduated  from  Farmington.  He  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  very  few  young  men 
who  at  the  age  of  five  months  shared  a  debu- 
tante party  with  an  older  sister.  It  was  an 
afternoon  tea,  a  reception  with  dancing  at 
Hammersmith  Farm  in  Newport. 

Jamie  had  been  christened  that  same  after- 
noon at  Trinity  Church,  with  the  dean  of  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  officiating.  En- 
graved invitations  to  the  debut-reception  after- 
ward had  gone  out  in  the  name  of  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Dudley  Auchincloss. 
Down  in  the  left  corner  was  the  legend: 
"To  meet 

Miss  Jacqueline  Lee  Bouvier 
and 

Master  James  Lee  Auchincloss" 
The  very  next  day  after  the  cards  were 
mailed  Jamie  received  his  first  social  invita- 
tion. An  eager  hostess,  constantly  alert  for 
extra  dancing  men,  bade  Mr.  James  Lec 
Auchincloss  to  a  dinner  dance. 


(Jacqueline  thinks  her  tea  with  Jamie  was 
"nice"  and  the  way  all  coming-out  parties 
should  be — teas  instead  of  expensive  dances.) 

At  the  tea  Jacqueline  "met"  her  mother's 
friends,  though  of  course  she  had  known  most 
of  them  for  years.  Later  in  the  summer  she 
was  to  share  honors  again,  this  time  with 
Rose  Grosvenor,  a  debutante  daughter  of  the 
Theodore  Grosvenors,  at  a  dance.  The  party, 
mostly  for  the  young,  climaxed  Tennis  Week 
and  was  given  at  the  Clambake  Club,  one  of 
Newport's  most  cherished  old  institutions. 
The  rustic  club  building  perches  atop  rocks 
which  jut  into  the  ocean  and,  on  a  summer 
night,  is  a  heavenly  place.  This  special  evening 
the  pine-paneled  rooms  were  decorated  with 
flowers  cut  from  the  Auchincloss  and  Gros- 
venor gardens  and  the  terrace  was  necklaced 
with  blue  lights. 

As  they  stood  in  the  receiving  line  together, 
Rose  Grosvenor,  blond,  peachy,  dimpled, 
made  a  fine  foil  for  tanned,  glowing  Jacque- 
line. Jacqueline  carried  a  nosegay  of  bouvardia 
and  sweetheart  roses.  Newspapers  described 


1945  Christmas  greetings  from  Hugh 
anil  Janet  Auchincloss  picture  them, 
scaled,  with  baby  Janet  Jennings.  Jac- 
queline at  lop,  with  ^  usha  (Hugh  D. 
Auchincloss  Jr.).  Middle  row:  Nina  and 
Thomas  Auchincloss  and  Lee  Bouvier. 


her  dress  as  "a  lovely  white  tulle  gown  with 
an  off-the-shoulder  neckline  and  bouffant 
skirt."  Jacqueline,  never  a  spender,  had 
bought  the  charming  creation  off  a  New  York 
department-store  rack.  It  had  cost  just  fifty- 
five  dollars.  That  spring  and  summer,  after 
Jamie's  birth,  their  mother  had  been  slow  to 
recover.  She  wasn't  up  to  shopping  and  Jac- 
queline had  been  told  to  buy  herself  a  coming- 
out  dress,  glamorous  as  possible.  The  dress 
was  lovely  but  Janet,  so  proud  of  her  daughter 
and  wanting  her  to  have  the  most  ravishing 
of  all  gowns,  couldn't  help  being  a  bit  dis- 
appointed. 

The  sartorial  sensation  that  evening,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  by  debutante,  matron  or 
dowager.  Instead  it  was  made  by  a  kid  sister, 
allowed  to  join  the  fun  after  dinner.  This  was 
Lee  Bouvier,  of  course.  A  suitable  juvenile 
frock  had  been  selected  for  fourteen-year-old 
Lee.  But  she  had  other  ideas  and,  by  wiles 
never  discovered,  coaxed  the  local  seamstress 
to  run  up  a  design  of  her  own.  It  was  strapless 
pink  satin,  sprinkled  generously  with  rhine- 
stones  and  sirenishly  accessorized  with  elbow- 
length  black  satin  mitts,  fingerless  but  teth- 
ered by  a  pointed  strap  over  the  middle  finger. 
The  stag  line  made  a  beeline  for  curvaceous, 
flirty  Lee. 

Later  Jacqueline  occasionally  borrowed 
Lee's  siren  suit  and  claims  she  was  wearing  it 
when  Cholly  Knickerbocker  decided  to  nomi- 
nate her  as  the  year's  No.  1  Debutante.  The 
Hearst  columnist,  whose  real  name  is  Igor 
Cassini,  wrote  as  follows: 

America  is  a  country  of  traditions.  Every  four 
years  we  elect  a  President,  every  two  years  our 
congressmen.  And  every  year  a  new  Queen  of 
Debutantes  is  crowned.  .  .  .  Queen  Deb  of  the 
Year  is  Jacqueline  Bouvier,  a  regal  brunette  who 
has  classic  features  and  the  daintiness  of  Dresden 


porcelain.  She  has  poise,  is  soft-spoken  and 
telligent,  everything  the  leading  debutante  shot 
be.  Her  background  is  strictly  "Old  Guard."l 
Jacqueline  is  now  studying  at  Vassar.  YoudJ 
have  to  read  a  batch  of  press  clippings  tc| 
aware  of  her  qualities. 

After  all  the  fun,  all  the  beaux,  all  U 
summer  parties  Jacqueline  left  Hammersri 
Farm  for  college.  She  had  passed  her  colli 
aptitude  tests  in  the  top  group,  and  was  offj 
admission  to  several  colleges.  She  chose  Val 
because  so  many  of  her  friends  were  grl 
there.  She  was  to  stay  two  years. 

Mascul  ine  "callers"  flocked  to  Vassal  I 
see  this  authentic  Glamour  Girl.  Weekej 
when  she  was  permitted  to  leave  Poughkee 
she  hurried  to  Yale,  to  Harvard,  to  Nevwfl 
to  see  her  father  or  back  home  to  MerrySJ 
She  developed  so  many  "admirers"  that! 
father  worried  about  losing  her  to  one 
them. 

"I  suppose  it  won't  be  long  until  I  lose 
to  some  funny-looking  'gink,'"  he  wr 
"who  you  think  is  wonderful  because  h 
so  romantic-looking  in  the  evening  and  w 
his  mother's  pearl  earrings  for  dress-s1 
buttons,  because  he  loves  her  so. . . .  Howe 
perhaps  you'll  use  your  head  and  wait  i 
you  are  at  least  twenty-one." 

Looking  back,  Jacqueline  wishes  she 
gone  away  less  or  had  fewer  callers  to  abi 
her  time.  Then  she  could  have  taken  n 
advantage  of  Vassar's  many  opportunitie 

Despite  these  extracurricular  activities, 
queline  maintained  astonishingly  high  gra 
Two  courses  were  to  give  her  the  greg 
intellectual  pleasure.  The  first  was  Histor, 
Religion,  given  by  Mrs.  Florence  Lovell,  oi 
Vassar's  outstanding  professors.  Jacqut 
"loved"  the  course  because  of  Mrs.  Lov 
fascinating  presentation  of  an  unexpect 
dramatic  subject. 

Miss  Helen  Sandison's  lectures  on  Sh; 
speare  were  "the  greatest  course  I  have  ■ 
had."  Jacqueline  found  her  "the  most  insp 
teacher"  and  the  one.  in  the  eager  studc 
experience,  who  "loved  her  subject  mc 
Miss  Sandison  is  responsible  for  her  pu 
great  passion  for  Shakespeare.  She  found 
favorite  poetry  in  Shakespeare's  Antony 
Cleopatra  and  at  one  time  knew  all  its  g 
passages  by  heart.  Among  these  exqu 
words  Jacqueline  discovered  a  single 
which  she  ardently  feels  applies  perfectl 
her  husband:  "His  delights  were  dolphin^ 
they  showed  his  back  above  the  element 
lived  in." 

"All  my  greatest  interests — in  literature 
art,  Shakespeare  and  poetry— were  for 
because  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  sin 
teachers  in  these  fields,"  Jacqueline  Bot 
concluded. 

She  fell  irrevocably  in  love  with  Europ 
her  first  trip.  The  summer  after  her  fresh: 
year  at  Vassar  Jacqueline,  with  three  frie 
made  the  "Grand  Tour,"  chaperoned  by  i 
Helen  Shearman,  the  congenial  Holton-/ 
teacher.  Two  of  her  companions,  Helen 
Judy  Bowdoin,  were  stepdaughters  of  Ed\ 
F.  Foley  Jr.,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury.  The  fourth  member  of  the  gJ 
was  Julia  Bissell,  of  Wilmington.  Montr 
advance  Under  Secretary  Foley  arrange: 
have  the  girls  and  their  chaperon  invite 
a  Royal  Garden  Party  at  Buckingham  Pal 
So  the  quartet  set  sail  on  the  Queen  M 
handsomely  equipped  by  their  mothers 
the  requisite  dressy  afternoon  gowns,  'i 
wheel  straw  hats  and  two  (in  case  one 
mislaid)  pairs  of  elbow-length  white  gk 

The  Garden  Party  was  a  mob  scept 
poured  rain  and  all  had  to  jam  somt' 
stickily  together  under  the  refreshment  ! 
quees.  Though  the  girls  were  not  fofq 
presented  to  King  George  VI  and  Q 
Elizabeth,  the  royal  couple  smiled  pleasi 
as  they  went  down  the  receiving  line, 
went  down  the  receiving  line  twice, 
spotted  Winston  Churchill  and  moved 
in  on  him.  Mr.  Churchill  was  gracious 
shook  their  hands. 

Family  friends  entertained  them  at  a  di 
or  two  in  London,  and  after  sight-seeing 
land  they  headed  for  Paris,  a  tour  of  the 
teau  country,  a  peck  at  Juan-lcs-Pins  of* 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 


M . .  .  I  just  know  that  fixing  good 
hot  Quaker  Oats  gives  my  Nancy 
a  better  start  on  schooldays. . 

(from  a  taped  interview  with  a  Glendale,  California  housewife.) 


.with  four  "busy  hours  ahead  of  her  before  lunch, 
ncy  can  certainly  use  the  help  of  a 
od,  hot,  substantial  breakfast. .  .and  I 
st  think  Quaker  Oats  does  the  job  better 
it  warms  her  up  inside,  and  gives  her 


mething  extra  to  keep  going  on..." 


Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's  Oats  are  exactly  the  same. 


QUAKER 
OATS 


U  KNOW  YOU'VE  DONE  YOUR  BEST—WITH  HOT  QUAKER  OATS  OR  MOTHER'S  OATS 


LADIES'  HOME  ; 


YUBAN 
STARTS 
WITH 
AGED 

COFFEE  BEANS 


( 


the  difference 
that  makes  the 
world's  richest  coffee j 


YUBAN— THE  PREMIUM  COFFEE  OF  GENERAL  FO0L\ 


Ifyou  like  what  aging  does  for  the  best 
wine,  cheese  and  steak, Yuban  is 
for  you.  Yuban  adds  to  its  blend 
aged  coffee  beans,  aged  to  a  bronze^) richness 
before  roasting.  Most  beans  are  roasted  ^)green; 
good,but  cant  compare  in  richness.  SavorYuban's 
deep,  dark,  delicious  difference.  Cost  more? 
Of  course.  This  is  the  world's  richest  coffee! 


GRIND 


REGULA" ' 


YUBAN 


CO  FF 
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Ijviera  (where  they  again  sighted  Mr. 
I),  Lucerne,  Interlaken  and  the  Jung- 
witzerland,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
id  then  back  to  Paris  by  train. 
ie  after  the  six-week  tight-scheduled 
lueline  longed  to  go  back  to  Europe, 
sar  bulletin  board  she  found  a  notice 
Smith  College  group  which  spent 
ior  year  studying  abroad.  Though 
id  not  participate  in  the  scheme,  she 
ed  to  join  it.  "If  I  could  spend  my 
ar  abroad!"  she  wrote  to  the  dean, 
i  it  was  unusual,  the  college  au- 
because  of  her  high  grades,  were 
!  to  having  her  join  a  group  studying 

id.  But  Jacqueline,  her  French  herit- 
oning,  wanted  France  only.  To  get 
would  have  to  supplement  her  regu- 
am  with  extra  courses  in  French, 
e  was  given  permission  to  try.  She 
th  flying  colors  and  in  the  late  sum- 
d  away  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne. 
rbonne  specializes  in  teaching  French 
>n  and  literature.  Smith  College  girls 
leid  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  American 

Jacqueline  wanted  to  live  with  a 
mily  where  only  French  was  spoken, 
ame  a  paying  guest  of  the  Comtesse 
a  widow  whose  husband  had  dis- 

in  a  concentration  camp.  She  her- 
been  a  prisoner  in  a  concentration 
ie  was  poor  and  did  all  the  cooking 
seven  who  lived  in  her  apartment, 
e  adored  her  and  they  still  corre- 

omtesse's  apartment  was  freezing, 
e  did  her  homework  in  bed,  muffled 
nittens,  sweater  and  ear  muffs!  There 
gle  bathroom  containing  an  antique 
or  all  seven  people.  Hot  water  was 
so,  enforcedly,  Jacqueline  took  many 
vers  that  winter. 

ame  winter  Jacqueline"s  mother  and 
r  came  to  Paris  to  see  how  she  was 
long.  They  knew  she  cared  surpris- 
le  for  creature  comforts.  But  she 
ce  complained  about  the  tin  tub  nor 
lention  wearing  mittens  and  ear  muffs 
Dmework.  They  were  pleased  and 

sse  de  Renty's  daughter,  Claude,  who 
ueline's  age,  became  one  of  her  best 
n  the  summer  of  1950  they  took  an 
-style  trip  together.  "I  had  the  most 
acation  in  Austria  and  Germany," 
ie  wrote  her  stepbrother  Yusha.  "We 
what  it  was  like  with  the  Russians 
nmy  guns  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  We  saw 
and  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden 
itler  lived;  Munich  and  the  Dachau 
ation  camp.  .  .  .  It's  so  much  more 
ling  second  and  third  class  and  sitting 
[ht  in  trains,  as  you  really  get  to  know 
and  hear  their  stories.  When  I  trav- 
>re  it  was  all  too  luxurious  and  we 

anything." 
tutumn  both  Jacqueline  and  Claude 
ecting  babies.  Mme.  de  Renty  wrote 
ie  a  congratulatory  letter  about  the 
■esults  before  either  baby  was  born : 
hope  for  boys  and  that  your  husband 
general  will  ensure  for  them  a  more 
world.") 

me  year  Jacqueline's  mother  saw  an 
iment  in  Vogue  of  the  magazine's 
rix  de  Paris,  a  contest  open  to  young 
nd  offering  the  winner  a  six-month 
'ogue  in  Paris  and  a  similar  span  in 
"k  plus  some  fancy  trimmings.  Janet 
the  notice,  sent  it  to  her  daughter, 
was  something  she  thought  Jacque- 
d  do  well  and  find  amusing, 
tants  had  to  submit  four  technical 
l  fashion ;  a  personal  profile ;  the  plan 
:>le  issue  of  Vogue;  and  five  hundred 
i  "People  I  Wish  I  Had  Known." 

ie,  who  had  returned  home  after  her 
he  Sorbonne,  was  polishing  off  her 

career  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
Kimultaneously  she  worked  hard  on 
■lest.  She  won  first  prize.  What  in- 
■he  editors  most  was  her  choice  of 
■ve  "wished  she  had  known."  None 
Witical  figures.  They  were  Diaghilev, 
r  'Ide.  Charles  Baudelaire — respectively 


Russian  ballet  impresario,  British  author  and 
French  poet. 

Jacqueline,  though  winning  first  place, 
turned  down  the  Prix  de  Paris  award.  Her 
family  thought  she  had  been  away  from  home 
long  enough.  She  had  spent  two  wonderful 
summers  in  Europe  after  her  year  at  the  Sor- 
bonne. In  1950  she  joined  her  stepbrother 
Yusha  and  traveled  to  Ireland  (where  she 
kissed  the  Blarney  stone  and  inspected  Dublin 
University)  and  across  Scotland,  through 
Auchincloss  country,  to  its  northernmost  tip,  a 
sharp  spike  of  rocks  called  John  o'  Groat's. 
The  second  holiday  she  acted  as  mentor  and 
guide  to  sister  Lee  on  the  latter's  first  trip 
abroad. 

The  two  girls  toured  in  a  drive-yourself  car 
from  Paris  to  Spain  and  through  Italy.  Jacque- 
line celebrated  her  twenty-second  birthday  in 
Florence.  There,  at  his  enchanting  villa  out- 
side the  old  city,  they  visited  the  great  art  critic 
and  connoisseur,  the  late  Bernard  Berenson, 
whom  Jacqueline  considers  one  of  the  two 
most  impressive  people  she  has  ever  met.  (The 
other  is  General  de  Gaulle.) 

Early  in  1952  Jacqueline  became  the  Inquir- 
ing Camera  Girl  on  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  now  defunct.  She  got  the  job  in  a 
somewhat  roundabout  way.  New  York  Times 
columnist  Arthur  Krock  telephoned  Frank 
Waldrop,  editor  of  the  Times-Herald,  and 
asked,  "Are  you  still  hiring  little  girls?" 

Waldrop,  whose  prewar  secretary  had  been 
Kathleen  Kennedy,  very  pretty  sister  of  a 
bright  young  Harvard  man  named  Jack  Ken- 
nedy, replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Well,  I  have  a  wonder  for  you,"  continued 
Krock.  "She's  round-eyed,  clever,  and  wants 
to  go  into  journalism.  Will  you  see  her?" 

Waldrop  would.  Close  before  Christmas 
Jacqueline  went  to  his  office.  "Do  you  want  to 
go  into  journalism  or  do  you  want  to  hang 
around  here  until  you  get  married?"  asked  the 
editor  sternly. 

"No  sir,"  replied  Jacqueline  humbly.  "I 
want  to  make  a  career." 

"Well,  if  you're  serious,  I'll  be  serious," 
Waldrop  continued  more  amiably.  He  told 
her  to  come  back  after  the  holidays.  "Don't 
you  come  to  me  in  six  months  and  say  you're 
engaged!"  was  the  newsman's  parting  shot. 

"No  sir!"  murmured  Jacqueline. 

The  newspaper  had  published  an  Inquiring 
Photographer  column  for  years,  w  ritten  and 
photographed  by  a  man.  The  editor  had 
always  wanted  a  girl  reporter  to  take  over. 
The  job  consisted  of  photographing  eight  or 
ten  people  daily,  writing  their  answers  to 
human-interest  as  well  as  topical-interest 
questions.  It  was  not  merely  comment  on  the 
news  that  was  wanted,  but  rather  more  insight 
into  the  way  that  people  felt. 

Jacqueline  assured  the  editor 
that  she  could  handle  a  camera 
and  was  given  the  job.  She  did 
know  how  to  handle  a  camera — 
a  Brownie  or  Leica— but  not  a 
cumbersome,  professional  photog- 
rapher's Graflex.  Undaunted,  Jac- 
queline turned  to  the  classified 
telephone  directory,  picked  out  a 
photography  school,  made  an 
appointment  and  dropped  in  to 
learn  her  new  trade. 

After  a  brief  tour  of  Police  and 
Hospitals  to  learn  what  city  life 
was  like,  Jacqueline  was  on  her 
own.  Her  first  week's  pay  check 
was  the  dazzling  sum  of  S42.50. 
It  looked  big,  for  a  moment,  be- 
cause the  only  other  money  she 
had  earned  was  a  minuscule  fee 
paid  by  Life  when  she  appeared, 
far  in  the  background,  as  one  of 
many  models  in  a  Vassar  charity 
fashion  show.  She  was  given  a 
number  of  small  raises  and  be- 
fore long  was  earning  S56.75  a 
week. 

Waldrop  sized  her  up  favor- 
ably: "She  was  a  businesslike  little 
girl — nice,  quiet,  concentrated,  ob- 
viously very,  very  earnest  in  want- 
ing to  be  a  professional.  She  was 
self-sufficient,  good  at  listening 
and  she  handled  her  job  effi- 
ciently." 


Though  Jacqueline  always  preferred  doing 
columns  on  such  favorite  subjects  as  ballet 
dancers  or  children  ("Children  always  give 
better  answers  than  anyone,"  she  claims),  her 
most-talked-about  efforts  concerned  public 
personalities. 

One  day  the  editor  sent  Jacqueline  up  on 
the  Hill  to  do  a  column  about  the  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  among  them  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  a  former  Massachusetts  representa- 
tive who  had  recently  achieved  a  sensational 
victory  by  defeating  well-entrenched  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Waldrop  knew  Kennedy 
well  and  liked  him.  But  he  had  heard  rumors 
that  his  Inquiring  Camera  Girl  had  been  "see- 
ing" him  quite  often. 

"Go  up  on  the  Hill  and  see  this  fellow,"  he 
ordered.  "Tell  him  I  sent  you."  Then  he 
added,  "You  behave  yourself.  Don't  get  your 
hopes  up.  He's  too  old  for  you — besides,  he 
doesn't  want  to  get  married." 

Jacqueline  rolled  her  eyes,  said  nothing  and 
went  off  on  her  assignment.  Later  that  week 
she  lugged  her  Graflex  up  on  the  Hill  again. 
This  time  the  "victims"  were  two  Senate 
pages,  two  members  of  Congress,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Massachusetts  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Jacqueline  asked  the  pages, 
"What's  it  like  observing  senators  at  close 
range?"  and  conversely,  to  the  Vice  President 
and  the  senator,  "What's  it  like  observing  the 
pages  at  close  range?" 

The  answers  were  inconsequential  but  fun. 
The  juxtaposition,  in  retrospect,  was  pro- 
phetic. 

For  years  Charlie  Bartlett,  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times-owned  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  had  been  trying  to  get  Jacque- 
line and  Jack  "together."  But  each  proved 
elusive  as  quicksilver.  Once  they  were  actu- 
ally in  the  same  room  but  Jack  was  in  one  cor- 
ner, dead-seriously  talking  politics,  and  Jac- 
queline was  in  another,  surrounded  by  young 
men.  Neither  of  them  could  be  diverted  or 
detached. 

Charlie,  a  Chicagoan  and  Yale  man,  had 
met  Jack  Kennedy  after  the  war  when  his  fam- 
ily wintered  at  Hobe  Sound  and  the  Kennedys 
were  practically  next  door  at  Palm  Beach.  Like 
his  friend  Kennedy,  Charlie  Bartlett  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize  (President  Kennedy  for  Profiles 
in  Courage.  Bartlett  for  his  work  in  disclosing 
an  individual  Government  irregularity.) 

In  June,  1951,  the  Bartletts — Charlie  and 
Martha,  who  were  just  married — gave  a  small 
dinner  in  their  tiny  Georgetown  house.  After 
dinner  they  sat  in  the  handkerchief-sized  back 
yard  talking,  and  when  it  was  time  to  leave 
both  the  host  and  the  congressman  escorted 
Jacqueline  to  her  car.  But  Josie,  the  Bartletts' 
fox  terrier,  got  there  first.  The  congressman 
had  been  murmuring  something  about  "com- 


Inquiring  Camera  Girl 
To  Be  Sen.  Kennedy  s  Bride 


A  story  book  romance  between 
t  li  e  Tiines-Kerald's  Inquiring 
Camera  Girl  and  the  United 
Stairs  Senates  most  eligible 
barliclor  will  culminate  in  mar- 
riage Sept.  12  in  Newport.  R.  I. 

formal  announcement!!  of  the 
■itairhwe  o(  Miss  Jacqueline 
Bouvier.  23.  and  Sen.  John  F. 
Kennedy.  36.  (D)  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  In  the  mail  Thurs- 
day 

Tall,  tousled  haired  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy is  the  son  of  wealthy  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  of  Boston,  former 
United  States  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 

Met  Two  Year*  Ago 
Miss  Bouvier.  a  slender  bru- 
nette, is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Hueh  Auchincloss  of  McLean. 
Va  .  and  Newport.  R.  I.  She  cov- 
ered the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  London  for  this 
newspaper  and  then  took  a  leave 
of  absence. 

The  couple  met  almost  two 
years  aco  when  Sen.  Kennedy, 
then  serving  his  third  term  in 
the  House,  was  preparing  the 
campaign  that  led  to  the  defeat 
of  vetemn  .Republican  Sen. 
Memy  Ciboi  Iorite  jr.  in  the 


JACQUELINE  BOUVIER 

among  the  people  she  inter- 
viewed was  her  future  husband. 
However,  she  had  met  him  be- 
fore socially,  Mi.-s  Bouvier  said 
When  she  did  wiile  nboul  the 
handsome  youni:  Senator,  Miss 
Bouvier  tiuuUil  a  ('3U:l«l  !'•'■< 


ing  out  for  a  drink"  when  Josie  hopped  in  the 
open  car  door.  With  shrill  barks  she  pounced 
on  a  man  sitting  in  the  back  seat.  He  was  a 
beau  of  Jacqueline's  who  had  recognized  her 
black  Mercury  and  stepped  in  to  wait  for  her! 
This  froze  Representative  Kennedy  and  he 
made  himself  scarce.  Jacqueline  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope shortly  afterward. 

Next  winter  when  she  was  working  for  the 
Times-Herald  Congressman  Kennedy  was 
busy  mending  political  fences  in  preparation 
for  his  senatorial  contest.  The  first  time  they 
went  out  together  he  took  her  dancing  in  the 
Shoreham  Hotel's  Blue  Room.  But  they 
weren't  a  twosome.  A  political  friend  from 
Massachusetts  came  along,  although  he  had 
very  hard  sledding  conversationally.  After 
that  they  never  went  out  together  to  public 
places. 

Their  courtship  followed  a  curious,  private 
pattern.  They  dined  often  alone  with  the  Bart- 
letts and  filled  the  evening  with  carefree 
bridge,  Chinese  checkers  and  sometimes 
Monopoly.  Or  they  would  dine  and  occasion- 
ally go  to  a  movie  with  Bobby  and  Ethel 
Kennedy.  The  only  time  they  had  any  real 
privacy  was  when  Jack  would  drive  Jacqueline 
back  along  the  Potomac  and  over  the  Key 
Bridge  to  Merrywood.  One  night  his  car  broke 
down  halfway  up  the  long  driveway  which 
twists  through  the  woods  and  over  a  narrow, 
rustic  bridge.  Jack  came  tramping  back  to  the 
house,  where  Jacqueline  gave  him  the  keys  to 
Uncle  Hugh's  car.  Next  morning  Uncle  Hugh 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  his  shiny  vehicle 
gone  and  a  broken-down  automobile  with  a 
Massachusetts  license  plate  blocking  his  drive. 


A, 


J.  eleven  p.m.  on  a  Wednesday  evening 
early  in  May,  1953,  Aileen  Bowdoin,  older 
sister  of  two  of  the  girls  with  whom  Jacqueline 
made  her  first  trip  to  Europe,  telephoned  her. 
"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  corona- 
tion?" she  asked. 

They  would  have  to  sail  two  days  later  on 
the  Queen  Mary !  Somehow  they  made  it,  ar- 
riving on  board  with  not  a  clue  as  to  where 
they  would  stay  in  crowded  London.  But 
everything  straightened  out  on  the  gala  voy- 
age. Friends  of  their  parents  rallied  around; 
they  were  loaned  an  apartment,  found  fine 
seats  for  the  coronation  procession,  were  in- 
vited to  the  U.S.  embassy,  to  dinners  and  to 
Perle  Mesta's  jumbo  dance.  Even  suitable  es- 
corts were  provided. 

Jacqueline  reported  the  great  event  for  the 
Times-Herald  and  her  stories  and  quick, 
catchy  one-line  pen  sketches  were  front-paged. 
Every  possible  moment  when  she  wasn't  work- 
ing or  attending  some  coronation  festivity  she 
was  poking  around  in  bookstores.  She  bought 
books  and  more  books  and  was  very  mys- 
terious when  Aileen  asked  about  her  pur- 
chases. When,  after  a  week  of  fun  in  Paris,  the 
girls  flew  home,  Jacqueline  had  to  pay  over 
SI 00  in  excess  fare  for  the  heavy,  book-filled 
suitcases.  The  volumes  were,  of  course  a  pres- 
ent to  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  returning  plane  was  scheduled  to  touch 
down  in  Boston  before  arriving  in  New  York. 
Aileen  hoped  a  beau  would  meet  her,  and  so 
did  Jacqueline.  They  grew  increasingly  nerv- 
ous as  they  neared  the  U.S.  coast  line  and 
made  a  last-minute  rush  to  primp.  But  the 
powder  room  had  been  pre-empted  by  a 
movie  star,  who  held  the  fort  till  the  plane 
was  ready  to  land.  Aileen  and  Jacqueline 
walked  down  the  gangway  with  shiny  noses. 

Inside,  in  the  waiting  room,  leaning  casually 
against  a  counter,  was  Senator  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

"Aunt  Maudie,"  said  a  voice  over  the  long- 
distance wire,  "I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
I'm  engaged  to  Jack  Kennedy."  It  was  Jacque- 
line, calling  one  of  her  father's  twin  sisters. 
"But  you  can't  tell  anyone  for  a  while,"  she 
went  on,  "because  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post." 

"What,"  asked  puzzled  Aunt  Maudie,  "has 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  do  with  your 
engagement?" 

"The  Post  is  coming  out  tomorrow,"  laughed 
Jackie,  "with  an  article  on  Jack.  And  the  title 
is  on  the  cover.  It's  'Jack  Kennedy— the  Sen- 
ate's Gay  Young  Bachelor.'" 

( To  Be  Concluded) 
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"MY  WIFE  HANDLES 
THE  MONEY" 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  118 

Kelly  had  come  all  the  way  from  Arkansas. 
He  had  been  12  when  his  father  died,  and  he 
had  started  on  summer  jobs  young  while  his 
mother  and  younger  brother  had  kept  the 
small  family  grocery  store  going.  In  September 
of  1943  he  became  18,  and  he  tried  hard  at  that 
time  to  make  his  future  tip  the  way  he  wanted 
it  to  go. 

His  school  record  qualified  him  to  try  for 
Officers  Candidate  School.  He  passed  the  tests 
but  flunked  the  physical ;  to  his  dismay,  a  slight 
disability  qualified  him  as  4-F.  He  had  been 
born  with  the  tendons  on  the  left  side  of  his 
neck  somewhat  shorter  than  those  on  the 
right.  He  holds  his  head  slightly  sideways.  This 
gives  him  a  mildly  wry  expression,  and  since 
he  is  big  and  dark,  the  effect  adds  interest  to 
his  face. 

OCS  would  have  meant  four  years  at 
Louisiana  State  University.  When  that  fell 
through,  he  got  himself  to  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  where  he  hoped  to  lake  engineering. 
He  stayed  only  one  year.  Today  he  is  sin- 
gularly free  of  any  regrets  for  the  past,  but  he 
admits,  "It  was  mostly  the  expense  that  1 
didn't  go  back.  All  that  money  my  mother  was 
putting  out  ...  it  seemed  like  an  awful  hard- 
ship for  her." 

He  tried  seven  times  in  all  to  enlist  in 
something,  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Boeing,  too,  was  recruiting  all 
over  the  country,  and  when  he  couldn't  get 
into  uniform  this  seemed  the  next-best  thing. 
He  arrived  in  Renton  alone,  and  since  he  had 
had  no  experience  or  training  he  was  hired  as 
"just  a  man  with  a  pair  of  hands." 

At  the  time  he  met  Betty,  half  a  year  later, 
Kelly  was  earning  $1.20  an  hour.  His  earn- 
ings since  then  plot  an  almost  steady  upward 
curve  to  his  present  level,  but  the  young 
couple  had  to  bump  downward  first. 

They  took  two  weeks  off  after  their  wedding 
and  "just  wandered  around  Seattle."  The  day 
after  they  came  back  was  Tuesday,  August  14, 
1945,  better  known  as  V-.l  Day.  Boeing  closed 
down  and  they  didn't  even  have  jobs. 

Betty  and  Kelly  can't  remember  now  how 
much  cash  they  had  between  them,  but  be- 
tween savings  and  severance  pay  they  figure 
they  must  have  had  $400  or  $500.  "We  decided 
to  seek  our  fortune  in  Florida." 

They  bought  a  vintage  car  for  $80  and 
headed  south  in  the  late  fall.  They  got  as  far  as 
Arizona  when  the  car  broke  down.  "We  were 
stuck  in  a  motel  for  two  weeks  in  this  little 
town.  It's  lucky  we  were  just  married,  or  we 
would  have  been  ready  to  murder  each  other." 

They  reached  Kelly's  home  town  of  Claren- 
don, Arkansas,  in  time  to  spend  Christmas 
with  his  mother,  and  stayed  till  February. 
They  headed  south  again  and  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  during  Mardi  Gras.  They  couldn't 
find  a  place  to  stay,  and  they  spent  the  night  in 
their  car,  they  and  car  all  near  the  end  of  their 
rope.  The  next  morning,  thoroughly  disil- 
lusioned with  the  glamour  of  the  cross-country 
trip,  almost  broke,  they  turned  around  and 
went  back  to  Clarendon. 

They  stayed  until  the  end  of  1948.  Kelly  had 
several  jobs,  ending  as  a  bookkeeper  in  an 
automobile  agency  But  he  appeared  stuck  at 
$45  a  week,  prices  were  spiraling,  and  when 
Betty  became  pregnant  they  moved  into  Kelly's 
mother's  home.  Ivy  was  born  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  1947 

K  elly  says,  smiling,  that  they  decided  to  go 
back  to  Washington  because  Betty  was  home- 
sick. Betty  bristles  at  this  and  says  it  was  the 
lack  of  either  money  or  future  in  Clarendon. 
"We  had  fun  there — we  had  friends  and  I  had 
my  new  baby.  But  Clarendon  is  a  small  town.  I 
don't  know  if  we  could  have  made  it  alone — at 
Kelly's  mother's  we  didn't  have  to  pay  rent." 
Then  she  adds,  "It's  kind  of  hard  to  see  no 
prospect  when  you're  young.  You  want  a 
home  of  your  own." 

Thus  the  Kellys  left  the  marginal  South. 
Letters  from  home  had  told  them  Boeing  was 
rehiring.  Their  cash  was  so  low  that  they  trav- 
eled in  two  installments,  Betty  and  the  baby 
first  (she  stayed  with  her  family).  Kelly  went 


right  to  Renton  in  January  of  1949  and  was 
immediately  taken  on  at  Boeing  at  $1.50  an 
hour.  With  a  $60-a-week  pay  check  and  an 
industrial  union  behind  them,  prospects  were 
opening  up. 

Actually,  it  was  nearly  six  years  before  they 
put  a  down  payment  on  their  first  house.  They 
had  an  apartment,  to  which  Sue  Anne  was 
brought  home  from  the  hospital  before  the 
end  of  1949.  When  Llane  was  born  a  year 
later,  they  had  a  two-bedroom  house  in  a  Gov- 
ernment housing  development.  (Llane  was 
born  November  23,  1950 — Betty's  second 
Thanksgiving  Day  baby.  She  wasn't  due  for 
another  several  weeks,  and  Betty's  sister  had 
dropped  in  that  morning  and  said,  "Thank 
goodness  you  won't  be  spending  Thanksgiving 
Day  the  way  you  did  three  years  ago."  Natu- 
rally the  remark  had  Betty  in  the  hospital  by 
afternoon.) 

But  during  these  years,  the  shape  of  their 
life  together  emerged.  Kelly  invested  in  an 
inexpensive  console  record  player  at  the  time 
they  moved  into  the  housing  development, 
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and  began  to  deepen  his  stay-at-home  tenden- 
cies. He  always  enjoyed  the  company  of  his 
family.  "Kelly  won't  do  things  like  dishes  ex- 
cept in  an  emergency,  but  he's  always  been 
wonderful  with  the  children— so  patient.  He'd 
help  me  bathe  them  and  put  them  to  bed.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  think  he  was  tickled  when  those 
babies  came— it  gave  him  an  excuse  to  stay 
home  and  baby-sit." 

And  Betty  began  handling  all  the  family 
shopping,  even  Kelly's,  to  save  him  from  the 
ordea!  of  stores.  ("When  he  sees  a  queue — he 
flees.")  They  spent  very  little.  Betty's  sister  or 
parents  (now  back  again  near  Renton)  helped 
when  the  babies  were  born.  Their  rented 
housing  was  always  furnished,  and  to  fit  the 
family  of  live  into  two  bedrooms,  Kelly  had 
only  to  build  a  junior-sized  bunk  bed.  Their 
harmony  on  the  subject  of  money  ran  very 
deep.  Both  took  pride  in  paying  for  what  they 
wanted.  They  did  not  spend  themselves  want- 
ing things  they  could  not  pay  for  Betty  says, 
"Of  course  I  was  happy.  As  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, Kelly  was  always  earning  enough.  Oh 
well,  we  had  no  car,  and  we  did  have  to  go 
everywhere  by  bus.  If  you've  ever  traveled  by 
bus  with  three  little  children !  But  we  managed !" 

Betty  went  back  to  Boeing  to  work  once 
after  her  marriage  (her  mother  came  to  the 
house  for  the  day).  She  worked  exactly  one 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  it  she  and  Kelly  bought 
a  brand-new  '52  car.  "We  made  a  big  down 
payment,  and  had  the  rest  paid  off  within  a 
year  at  $90  a  month."  At  the  time,  Kelly  was 
bringing  home  $78  a  week,  but  Betty  says, 
"We  just  had  no  bills  except  rent  and  utilities. 
We  didn't  go  anywhere,  and  our  water  and 
appliances  came  with  the  house." 


With  Jayne's  arrival  in  May  of  1954  they 
were  ready  to  become  homeowners  at  last. 
"So  we  bought  this  little  house.  It  had  two 
bedrooms  and  an  acre  of  land.  Kelly  and  I 
loved  that  lot — it  had  cherry  and  fir  trees,  and 
was  only  a  block  from  the  school." 

The  Kellys  had  lived  thriftily  for  a  long  time, 
but  that  summer  they  had  no  hesitations  about 
putting  their  money  where  they  wanted  it 
They  had  $3000  saved  up,  and  their  thrift  was 
immediately  rewarded.  "By  making  such  a  big 
payment  we  got  $1000  knocked  off  the  pur- 
chase price.  We  got  the  house  for  $4500,  and 
that  included  a  living-room  and  a  bedroom 
suite  and  a  stove.  The  only  things  we  had  to 
buy  were  a  refrigerator  and  a  bunk  bed.  We 
had  the  $1500  mortgage  paid  off  in  two  years  " 

A.  little  figuring  shows  that,  in  order  to  have 
saved  S3000  in  a  little  less  than  six  years,  the 
Kellys  must  have  put  aside  an  average  of  $10 
a  week.  At  the  time  they  bought  the  house, 
Kelly's  wages  had  inched  up  to  $2.14.'^  an 
hour— $85.80  a  week — but  they  had  begun  at 
$60.  During  the  two  years  he  was  paying  off 
the  mortgage  his  wages  rose  considerably — to 
$105  40  a  week — and  he  budgeted  his  mort- 
gage at  $15  a  week.  But  with  rising  prices,  four 
daughters  to  feed  and  dress,  and  the  normal 
wants  of  a  young  couple  fixing  up  their  first 
house,  this  still  seems  a  remarkable  record. 
Betty  laughs  a  little  shyly  as  she  tries  to  explain 
how  it  was  done.  "I  guess  it's  hard  for  anyone 
to  believe  that  we  went  out  so  little.  If  you 
looked  in  our  closets  you'd  see  that  Kelly  has 
one  business  suit — old.  He  has  two  sports 
jackets,  but  that's  all.  I  have  one  good  light- 
weight wool  suit  that's  pretty  new,  and  the 
rest  of  my  things  are  all  cotton  dresses  and 
blouses.  I  don't  own  a  hat."  Her  eyes  light  up 
with  amusement.  "But  I  could  make  one  in  a 
hurry  if  I  had  to!  I  pass  the  girls'  clothes  along, 
and  I've  always  done  a  load  of  laundry  almost 
every  day.  That  saves  a  lot  on  things  like  the 
number  of  socks  you  need." 

They  were  in  what  Betty  calls  their  "little" 
house  tor  three  years.  The  girls  were  growing 
and  they  planned  to  enlarge  it — a  project 
Kelly  had  already  begun  by  undertaking  to 
dig  out  a  cellar.  "He  started  on  the  outside  and 
just  went  down  under  the  house,  digging  like  a 
gopher,"  says  Betty,  who  doesn't  hesitate  to 
tease  Kelly  on  certain  subjects.  "1  think  he 
likes  to  start  these  projects  so  he  won't  have 
to  go  anywhere." 

And  into  their  small  home  came  a  steady 
drift  of  new  possessions.  Betty  had  been  doing 
the  family  laundry  in  "a  $15  wringer-type 
washing  machine — a  real  clunker.  You  could 
hear  it  across  the  street."  From  Sears'  base- 
ment sales  of  returned  appliances  they  got 
their  first  automatic  washing  machine,  later  a 
dryer.  When  a  store  specializing  in  maple 
furniture  went  out  of  business,  Betty  picked  up 
the  couch  and  chairs  in  her  present  living 
room.  As  the  girls  grew,  they  bought  more 
full-sized  beds. 

In  March  of  1957  Kelly  was  made  a  super- 
visor at  Boeing.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
taken  off  an  hourly  rate  and  put  on  a  salary — 
$125  a  week,  or  a  jump  of  $20  per  week.  That 
July,  driving  home  along  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
Betty  saw  a  hand-lettered  sign  that  read 
"Eight  room  house  for  sale."  When  she  saw 
the  two-story  white  house,  a  modest  version 
of  the  one  she  carried  in  her  dreams,  her 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  and  she  stopped 
to  look. 

"It  was  cold  that  day,  and  the  people  had  a 
fire  going  in  the  living  room.  Our  own  house 
had  no  fireplace,  and  the  fire  looked  so  cheery." 
She  found  that  the  owner  wanted  $11,000 
for  it — with  $4000  in  immediate  cash. 

"I  got  home  and  called  Kelly.  He  came  up 
from  his  gopher  hole  and  saw  I  was  really  ex- 
cited. That  Sunday  he  came  with  me  to  look." 

The  owner  had  just  finished  building  the 
house,  the  four  bedrooms  upstairs  stood 
spanking  new  and  empty — and  to  Betty's  eye 
they  looked  enormous.  Kelly's  income  was  at 
a  new  high.  So  much  charm  and  space  could 
not  be  denied. 

"So  we  raked  up  $1000  and  remortgaged 
our  little  house  for  $3000."  They  had  to  wait 
until  September  for  the  previous  owners  to 
move  out,  but  they  squeaked  in  one  day 
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Promise  to  a  baby  girl  born  last  month 

You're  so  new,  so  wonderful  —  and  oh,  so  lucky .  .  .  You'll  grow  up  in  a  world  of  never- 
before  things.  You'll  eat  exciting  new  foods,  many  of  them  from  General  Foods  Kitchens. 

Ever  since  our  Birds  Eye  people  invented  frozen  foods,  we've  been  bringing  your  mother 
delicious  eating  with  the  work  taken  out  and  the  fun  left  in.  She  could  tell  you  —  in  the 
past  two  years  General  Foods  Kitchens  has  created  six  new,  convenient  products.  And 
you  could  tell  her  (if  you  could  talk)  that  nine  more  are  coming  soon.  So,  young  lady, 
we  promise  you  food  wonders  for  your  table.  And  our  scientists,  our  home  economists 
—  all  of  us  at  General  Foods  Kitchens  —  are  working  to  make  that  promise  come  true. 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 


Pour  in  Hunt' sauce  and  you  pour  in 
a  pound  of  whole,  ripe  tomatoes 
simmered  to  a  thick,  smooth  sauce 
—  spiced  just  right.  It's  the 
modern  way  to  cook  with  tomato  ! 


FISH  STEAKS  — HUNT  STYLE 

l/3  cup  Wesson,  pure  vegetable  oil 
l/i  cup  chopped  onion 
'/>  cup  chopped  green  pepper 

]  Y2  lbs.  fish  steaks  (swordfish,  haddock  or  halibut) 
Yi  teasp.  salt       %  teasp.  pepper 
Y2  teasp.  powdered  thyme 

I  tabl<  -|..  lemon  juice      1  tahlesp.  chopped  parsley 
I  tables]),  sliced  stuffed  olives  (optional) 
1  8-oz.  can  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 

Hunt... for  the  \ 


Lightly  brown  onion  and  green  pepper  in  Wesson. 
Remove  from  pan.  Brown  fish  on  both  sides  in  oil 
remaining  in  pan.  Pour  off  excess  oil.  Sprinkle  with 
cooked  onion  and  green  pepper,  salt,  pepper,  lemon 
juice,  olives,  parsley  and  thyme.  Pour  Hunt's  Tomato 
Sauce  over  and  arc  ->d  fish.  Cover  and  simmer  10  to 
15  minutes  or  until  lily  with  a  fork. 

Makes  4  servings  ^Hp 
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chool  started  (all  but  Jayne  were  now 
iris),  three  years  almost  to  the  day 
eir  last  move.  It  had  been  nine  years 
elly  had  come  back,  to  Boeing,  he  was 
5  old,  and  he  could  now  afford  a  sigh 
'.  He  had  settled  his  family  in  a  house 
uld  enrich  and  enjoy  as  far  ahead  as 
could  see. 


's  job  in  supervision  turned  out  to  last 

0  and  a  half  years,  when  a  recession 

1  back  to  an  hourly  rate  again.  (He 
pped  back  gently  to  $2.98  an  hour,  an 
reduction  of  only  $1000.)  But  this 
of  high  income,  coinciding  with  the 
i  the  new  house,  enabled  them  to  get 
use  off  to  a  flying  start.  For  the  first 
their  lives  they  had  a  dining  room,  so 
ight  a  maple  dining-room  set  to  match 
ig  room.  Betty  rilled  out  her  living 
dded  a  handsome  hutch  to  her  big 
They  bought  a  new  bedroom  suite  for 
ves,  a  freezer. 

hese  initial  investments  done,  their 
f  comfortable  thrift  continues.  For 
k  so  great  is  their  dislike  of  interest 
that,  although  the  mortgage  payments 

house  are  $53  a  month,  they  almost 
ly  pay  $60,  sometimes  more.  They 

"little*'  house,  put  all  the  rent  money 
lintenance  and  overpayments  on  its 
;e.  In  three  years  their  mortgages  have 
duced  from  $10,000  to  about  $7500, 
:heir  interest  lessens,  the  pace  of  this 
in  will  increase. 

's  day  begins  at  6  when  he  gets  up. 
old-cereal  breakfast,  and  departs  by 

at  6:30.  Betty  says,  "I  figure  he  can 
!  cereal  as  well  as  I  can.  That  way  I  can 

seven." 

feeds  and  sees  the  girls  off,  but  once 
•  closes  on  them  she  has,  this  year,  the 
nsation  of  time  to  spare.  "I  have  lots 
imc  now.  I  do  my  housework  in  the 
;s,  always  including  one  load  of  wash, 
sure  to  be  through  by  lunch." 
can  he  very  funny  on  the  subject  of 
ves  who  call  each  other  up  to  discuss 
t  episode  in  their  favorite  soap  opera, 
admits  that  she  was  once  hooked  by 
ut  it  would  take  four  days  to  lead  up 
forward  move — I  gave  it  up!"  And 
/  how  she  spends  her  afternoons, 
isn't  doing  small  shopping,  she  may 
afternoon  meeting.  She  is  a  P.T.A. 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  a  nei£h- 
women's  club.  If  she  has  neither 
g  nor  a  meeting,  then  "I  read  all  after- 
She  reads  every  issue  of  ten  magazines 
f  them  weeklies)  that  she  either  sub- 
to  or  trades  with  her  sister  and 
-not  counting  the  mystery  antholo- 
t  she  buys  by  the  handful  from  news- 
Betty's  horizons  extend  well  beyond 
ne,  and  she  holds  firm"* convictions 
olirics  and  world  affairs, 
perfectly  cheerful  about  Kelly's  re- 
to  go  anywhere  at  night.  Her  atti- 
'I  don't  like  to  push  him  if  he  doesn't 
go."  Neighbors  and  club  members 
on  her  during  the  day.  In  summers, 
n  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  on  family 
ns  to  park  or  drive-in.  In  winters, 
nd  the  girls  step  out  about  once  a 
to  a  movie.  "That's  plenty  for  me." 
§  "I'm  just  glad  Kelly  has  his  music  at 
hen  I  do  have  to  go  out." 

iUmmer  the  Kellys'  family  circle  was 
ted  by  one  when  Kelly's  mother  sold 
ise  in' Clarendon  and  moved  to  Rcn- 
irandma"  has  become  a  warm  and 
I  member  of  the  family  For  six  months 
3mmodating'y  put  up  in  his  den  while 
Undertook  one  of  his  stupendous  proj- 
Itjit  kept  him  at  home  over  summer  and 
Vkends — building  a  small  house  for  her 
ifredge  of  his  lot.  The  capital  from  the 
;CiMrs.  Kelly's  former  house  paid  for  all 
Wterials,  but  Kelly's  willing  labor  was 
'4*d  when  she  moved  into  her  trim  white 
isqn  November,  a  good  bit  of  her  capital 
Hi  intact. 

Witelligent  and  self-reliant  woman.  Mrs. 
Was  been  careful  to  leave  Betty  complete 
tns  of  her  house  and  husband,  but  she 


helps  Betty  in  the  kitchen,  has  taught  the  girls 
to  knit,  and  is  one  of  Ivy's  best  Scrabble  part- 
ners. In  the  evenings,  while  she  and  Ivy  play 
on  the  dining-room  table  (they  can't  resist 
helping  each  other),  Kelly  will  obligingly  put 
aside  his  evening  paper  and  give  Jayne  her 
bedtime  checkers  game  on  the  floor.  This  is  a 
high  point  in  Jayne's  day,  for  Kelly  usually 
lets  her  win  ("You're  too  good  for  me!"  he 
says  proudly.").  Sue  and  Llane  are  reading  or 
getting  up  a  game  of  their  own,  while  Betty 
has  brought  in  an  armload  of  ironing.  Since 
ironing  is  her  least  favorite  chore,  she  likes  to 
do  it  surrounded  by  her  family,  where  she  can 
kibitz  on  the  checkers  game  (on  Jayne's  side, 
naturally).  After  Kelly  has  shooed  Jayne  off 
to  bed,  he  will  retire  to  his  den  and  his  music. 
Unless  there  is  a  special  program  on,  nobody 
thinks  of  turning  on  the  television  set  all  eve- 
ning. 

Ilivery  now  and  then  Kelly  thinks  about  the 
fact  that  the  industry  which  supports  this 
family  life  is  one  of  those  most  closely  tied  in 
with  the  national  economy.  At  the  time  he 
lost  his  supervisor's  job  in  1959  many  men 
were  laid  off,  and  Kelly  was  thankful  merely 
to  be  moved  back  to  an  hourly  rate.  He  says, 
"We  were  really  just  beginning  to  get  used 
to  the  extra  cash.  The  cutback  didn't  hurt  us 
much." 

He  does  not  worry  about  the  risk.  He  says, 
"I'll  probably  stay  at  Boeing  for  the  rest  of 
my  life — as  long  as  Boeing  exists."  His  slow 
smile  indicates  that  he  believes  both  the  na- 
tional economy  and  Boeing  are  safe  rocks  to 
build  on. 

The  Renton  plant  builds  the  company's  big 
707  jet  airliners,  a  slightly  smaller  commercial 
jet  for  short  hauls,  and  a  jet  transport  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  About  18,000  employees  now 
work  at  the  sprawling  426-acre  plant.  The 
monolithic  planes  lined  up  on  the  company 
airfield,  the  scream  of  their  jet  engines  as  they 
are  being  broken  in.  gives  the  huge  establish- 
ment an  inhuman  drama.  But  Kelly  has  found, 
at  Boeing,  his  special  place. 

Kelly  has  worked  in  the  jig  shop  for  six 
years.  "A  jig,"  he  explains,  "is  a  holding  de- 
\  ice.  livery  one  is  custom-tailored  and  differ- 
ent from  any  other.  We  don't  like  to  work  on 
the  airplanes— that's  assembly-line  work.  The 
jig  shop  always  has  something  new  coming 
in.  It's  a  lot  more  interesting." 

Kelly  belongs  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  but  Boeing  has  an  open 
shop  and  a  merit  system.  Kelly  says,  "I'm  a 
union  man.  If  my  union  struck,  I  would  too. 
But  frankly,  I'm  not  in  favor  of  strict  senior- 
ity." Kelly  has  an  "A"  rating,  gets  the  highest 
hourly  pay  for  a  machinist,  and  works  with 
senior  men  who  get  less. 

Kelly  has  taken  several  of  the  courses  that 
Boeing  offers  in  the  evenings  in  co-operation 
with  the  Seattle  school  system:  blueprint 
reading,  an  electronics  course,  and  most  re- 
cently a  course  in  calculus.  The  fact  that  he 
has  taken  these  courses  appears  in  his  per- 
sonnel record,  but  they  do  not  make  him  an 
"engineer."  At  35  he  sees  his  future  plain:  if 
he  becomes  a  supervisor  again  he  will  feel  he 
has  made  the  most  of  himself  and  his  job. 

He  is  hedged  by  some  security.  The  com- 
pany provides  him  with  hospital,  medical  and 
life  insurance  (he  buys  extra  life  on  his  own, 
also  hospital  and  medical  insurance  for  the 
rest  of  the  family).  There  is  a  company  pen- 
sion plan.  Within  this  framework,  Kelly  has  a 
real  sense  of  calling  about  his  job.  Excepting 
the  three  relatively  fruitless  years  in  Clarendon, 
he  has  been  at  Boeing  all  his  working  life. 
He  is  in  what  is  to  him  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  plant,  and  the  work  demands  his 
creative  skills. 

The  material  things  Betty  and  Kelly  have 
acquired  in  15  years  of  marriage  are  a  measure 
of  our  national  prosperity.  But  the  quality  of 
their  family  life  and  the  quality  of  Kelly's 
work  are  equally  a  measure  of  our  national 
strength.  Betty  recalls  that  on  that  day  in  May, 
1945,  when  she  was  assigned  as  Kelly's  helper, 
she  thought  to  herself.  "Why,  he's  a  good 
worker— the  way  I  am!" 

Both  are  workers  still.  Betty  says,  "I  don't 
think  Kelly's  missed  a  day  of  work  since  the 
day  Jayne  was  born.  I  think  if  he  did  miss 
a  day,  Boeing  would  just  close  down.  That's 
the  way  I  want  my  husband  to  be."       EN  l> 
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OTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS 
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Vogue  Design  No.  5082. 
Coal;  10-18(31-18);  $1.00. 
V ersion  slio  wn  requires  3 '  s 
yards  of  54"  fabric  with  or 
without  nap,  size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  4 197.  Suit 
and  blouse;  12-20  (32-40); 
$1.50.  Version  shown  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  35"  fab- 
ric without  nap  for  suit  and 
I  yard  of  45"  fabric  without 
nap  for  blouse,  size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No  5236. 
One-piece  dress  anil  stole; 
10-18  (31-38);  $1.00.  Ver- 
sion shown  requires  PA 
yards  of  48"  fabric  without 
nap  for  dress  and  3  yards  of 
48"  fabric  for  stole,  size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  5237. 
One-piece  dress;  10-18  (31- 
38);  $1.00.  Version  ihown 
requires  4'i  yards  39" 
fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


THE  VERSATILE  JUMPER 
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Vogue  Design  No.  9999. 
One-piece  dress,  apron  and 
bandanna  10-20  (31-40); 
$1.00.  (  ersion  shown  re- 
quires 4~x  yards  of  35" 
fabric  without  nap  for  dress 
and  bandanna  and  1 1 
yards  of  35"  fabric  with 
or  without  nap  for  apron, 
size  14. 


Vogue  Design  No.  5009. 
One-piece  dress  and 
bolero;  Sub-Teen  sizes 
8-  14  (28-33);  60c  Ver- 
sion shown  requires  4 
yards  of  35"  fabric  with- 
out nap  and  2'->  yards 
of  rickrack,  Sub-Teen 
size  12. 


Vogue  Design  No.  5042.  One-piece 
dress  or  jumper  dress,  bandanna, 
blouse,  skirl  and  petticoat;  4-8 
(23-26);  75c.  Version  shown  requires 
7.  yards  of  l'/'  fabrii  with  or  without 
nap  for  dress  and  I  rai  d  of  35"  fabric 
with  or  without  nap  for  blouse  anil  3  ■  i 
yards  of  novelty  banding  for  sleeves 
and  skirt,  size  6. 


Vogue  Design  No.  2911. 
One-piece  dress  or  jumper 
dress  and  blouse;  2-6 
(21-24);  75c.  Version 
shown  requires  I '  i  yards 
of  35"  fabric  with  or  with- 
out nap,  size  4. 


Vogue  Design  No.  5153.  One- 
piece  dress  or  jumper  dress  and 
blouse;  Sub- Teen  sizes  8-14 
(28-33);  75c.  Version  shown  re- 
quires 3'U  yards  of  35"  fabric 
without  nap  and  2  yards  of  rit  A  - 
rack  for  jumper  dress  a  ml  I  1  i 
yards  of  35"  fabric  with  or  without 
nap  and  1 '  &  yards  of  '4  "  preruf- 
fled  lace  for  blouse.  Sub- Teen 
size  12. 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail 
enclosing  check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich,  Conn.:  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Calif.  and  Conn,  residents  please  add 
sales  tax.)  These  patterns  will  be  sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment, 
first-class  mail,  please  include   10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 
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Vogue  Design  No.  5179. 
One-piece  dress;  12-18 
(32-38);  $1.00.  Version 
shown  requires  2J4  yards 
of  35"  fabric  without  nap 
for  dress  and  '  s  yard  of 
35"  fabric  without  nap  for 
neckband,  size  14. 


JOHN  ENCSTEAD 
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Here  are  the  newly  pcrmanented  and  pretty  Kellys.  Seated  left  to  right  around  their  mother  are  Ivy,  Llane,  Sue  and  Jayne. 


We  give  each  other  home  permanents 

A  saving  in  time  and  money  results  ivhcn  the  girls  of  the  Kelly  family  put  their  heads  (and  hands!)  together. 


lvyi  tests  a  curl  in  her  mother's  hair  while  sister  Llane  looks  on,. 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NEY 

"  BEAUTY  EDITOR 

Even  Jayne,  just  six,  helps  out  at  home-permanent  time  in  the  Kelly  household,  by 
lianiliii"  curlers  and  end  papers  to  the  others.  Ivy,  thirteen,  helps  uilli  those  hard-to- 
reach  curls  in  back,  while  Sue  and  Llane  are  accomplished  at  applying  neutralizer 
from  easy-to-use  applicator  bottles.  Betty  Kelly's  baby-fine  hair  has  been  inherited 
by  her  daughter  Ivy,  and  both  find  that  their  hair  needs  the  body  a  permanent  gives 
it.  They  use  the  "super"  strength  for  "hard-to-wave  hair"  and  usually  need  a  new 
permanent  every  three  months.  Both  set  their  hair  on  the  average  three  times  a 
week  ""That's  because  we  use  rollers,"  explains  Betty.  "The  curl  doesn't  last  as 
long  as  a  pin-curl  setting,  but  it  is  softer  and  more  natural  looking  and  well  worth 
the  extra  effort  "  Llane,  ten,  likes  a  simple  pin-curl  permanent,  while  Sue,  eleven, 
gets  wonderful  results  from  a  rod-type  children's  wave.  For  both,  a  pin-curl  setting 
after  a  shampoo  lasts  all  week,  except  during  the  last  month  of  their  permanents 
when  one  extra  setting  is  usually  necessary.  "Jayne  doesn't  have  a  permanent," 
says  Betty.  "I  think  she's  a  bit  too  young.  The  rest  of  us  feel  that  our  hair  is  pret- 
tier, as  well  as  easier  to  care  for,  with  a  permanent." 
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now! 
from 
California 


comes 


SUNLIT  LOOK 
CREME  PUFF 

by_ 

max  Factor 

Voi i  get  a  wonderfully  warm  new 
sunlit  look  with  Creme  Puff,  the 
compact  make-up  from  California. 
For  Max  Factor  makes  it  with 
millions  of  tiny  light-diffusers 
that  soften  the  light.  Also, 
millions  of  tiny  light  reflectors 
that  give  off  a  special  glow. 
The  result... a  warm  radiance... 
a  soft  beauty... the  Sunlit  Look! 

And  Creme  Puff  is  complexion- 
balanced;  it  actually  flatters 
complexions  from  pale  to  ruddy. 
In  12  lovely  shades-each  with 
the  Sunlit  Look.  Creme  Puff 
now  comes  in  refi liable  Case-Mate 
compacts  in  a  wide  choice  of 
designer  colors,  from  $1.35  to 
$5.50.  Refills  $1.00. 

"CORALSUN"  LIPSTICK  BY  MAX  FACTOR •  DRESS  BY  JAX '©1961,  MAX  FACTOR  &  CO. 
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CHINA  COURT 

CONTINUED  I'HOM  PAGE  61 

as  wc  suspect,  it  will  make  a  considerable  dif- 
erence  in  the  death  duties.  A  considerable 
difference,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Alabaster's  Mr.  Truscott  did  not  come. 
"He  does  not  feel  competent,"  Mr.  Alabaster 
reported  solemnly.  "If  it  suits  you  he  will  ar- 
range for  a  Mr.  Robin  Bellamy  of  Sotheby's 
to  come  down  tomorrow. ' 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  not  at  all  as  any  of  them 
had  imagined  an  expert  on  books  to  be.  He 


was  a  suave,  dark  young  man,  well  brushed 
and  groomed. 

"More  as  I  imagine  a  diplomat,"  said  Tracy. 

"Do  you  think  someone  like  that  can  really 
know  about  books?"  they  asked,  but  Tracy, 
peeping  into  the  office,  thought,  as  she  watched 
his  hands  examining  the  books,  it  was  as  if 
even  his  finger  tips  could  read. 

He  was  chary  of  giving  an  opinion  about 
possible  prices  of  individual  books,  but,  "We 
should,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  offer  at  auc- 
tion all  the  books  I  have  selected,"  he  said. 

"That  is  an  opinion,"  said  Peter  and  Mr. 
Bellamy  smiled  but  still  he  said,  "It's  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  value  of  rare  books  until 


When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  take  charge  .  .  .  will  you  know: 

•  How  soon  should  the  family  call  the      •  What  should  you  look  for  in  select- 
funeral  director?  ing  a  casket? 

•  Why  is  it  important  to  select  a  proper 
grave  vault  at  the  same  time? 

•  How  can  you  make  that  choice  with 
the  greatest  feeling  of  confidence? 

•  Are  the  closest  relatives  expected  to 
greet  callers  at  the  home? 


<•  Hou  can  you  be  most  comforting  to 
the  bereaved? 

•  Whom  should  you  notify  at  once  in 
addition  to  relatives? 

•  Who  selects  pallbearers? 


CLARK 
VAULT 
OVER 
CASKET 


See  how  a  Clark  Vault  provides  a  dry  sanctuary 

even  when  the  rains  saturate  the  earth.  The 
one-piece,  air-filled  dome  of  the  Clark 
vault  is  made  of  enduring  heavy-gauge 
metal.  It  is  designed  to  exclude  water  just 
as  an  air-filled  tumbler  docs  when  you  turn 
it  upside  down  and  push  it  under  water. 
This  trusted  protection  (not  provided  by 
vaults  improperly  engineered  or  made  of 
porous  material)  brings  ever- increasing 
consolation  and  peace  of  mind. 

/nun,,,*,,!  b/N  '\r,y  fun"">  ''"'•<""  <""  furn'sh 
UidQil  Housekeeping  )  (  ,ark  Prul>  '        '">"/  on  it 
y    There  is  no  suhKlilule 


Send  for  FREE  32-page  booklet.  "My  Duty" 
answers  above  questions  and  many  more 
you  will  face  when  you  are  the  one  who 
must  take  charge.  It  also  tells  how  to  write 
those  difficult  sympathy  notes  and  includes 
many  beautiful  poems  that  have  brought 
consolation  to  millions.  Write,  today,  for 
your  free  copy.  The  Clark  Grave  Vault 
Co.,  Dept.  LHJ-31,  Columbus  I,  Ohio. 

Copt  1961 
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The  finest  tribute   The  most  trusted  protection. 


one  has  examined  them  closely.  This  could  be 
done,  for  instance,  at  Sotheby's,  where  we  have 
a  large  bibliographical  reference  library." 

"But  the  Book  of  Hours.  Surely  you  can 
tell  us  what  you  think?"  said  Bella. 

"The  Bonnefoy  Hours  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  finest  Parisian  workmanship,"  he  admit- 
ted, "and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation." 

"Then  it  is  rare  and  valuable'.'" 

"Decidedly." 

"How  valuable?" 

Mr.  Bellamy  plainly  preferred  not  to  com- 
mit himself — but  he  doesn't  know  the  aunts, 
thought  Tracy. 

"Valuable  might  be  anything  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  pounds,"  complained 
Bella. 

"If  that  old  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  book 

sold  for  a  hundred  and  fifty   "  said  a 

Grace. 

"Mr.  Prendergast  wasn't  sure." 

"No,  but  this  one  ought  — 

They  pressed  Mr.  Bellamy  until  he  was 
driven  to  say,  "It  wouldn't  be  unreasonable 
to  put  a  reserve  on  it." 

"Of  what?"  asked  the  aunts. 

"Of  a  thousand  pounds?"  said  one  boldly. 

"Perhaps  six  thousand,"  said  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Tracy  had  put  herself  next  to  Dick — she 
found  this  silent  and  sometimes  unexpected 
uncle  soothing — and  now  he  said  softly  and 
privately  to  her,  "They  usually  estimate  a  re- 
serve at  about  two  thirds  of  the  price  they 
expect  to  get." 

Six  thousand  pounds,  two  thirds!  thought 
Tracy.  She  was  suddenly  giddy.  "But  that's — 
that's  nine  thousand."  she  whispered  to  Dick, 
who  nodded.  Nine  thousand!  She  had  to  put 
her  hands  on  his  arm  to  steady  herself. 

"The  market  has  never  been  as  high."  Mr. 
Bellamy  was  trying  to  be  truthful  and  at  the 
same  time  extricate  himself.  "And  rare  books 
are  getting  rarer  but,  naturally,  copies  of  the 
same  book  vary  greatly  in  value.  So  much  de- 
pends on  condition,  'points,'  as  one  calls  them, 
binding,  and  so  on."  Then  he  seemed  to  give 
up  and  turned  to  Walter.  "You  have  other 
books.  sou  know,  perhaps  even  more  inter- 
esting. There  is  the  Cessolis." 

"That's  the  one  on  chess,"  said  Bella. 

"<  an  a  book  on  chess  he  worth  much?" 

"It  was  translated  and  printed  by  Caxton," 
said  Mr.  Bellamy  dryly. 

Tracy  felt  giddier  still.  Even  more  rare  than 
nine  thousand  pounds;  and  there  are  the  Spen- 
ser, too,  and  at  least  a  hundred  other  hooks. 
Oh,  if  I  cotdd  talk  to  Peter,  thought  Tracy. 
She  longed  to  talk  it  over  with  him,  to  try 
and  estimate — though  of  course  we  don't  really 
know  yet,  not  until  they  get  to  London,  she 
thought.  Mr.  Bellamy  might  he  mistaken.  Yet 
as  she  thought  that  he  leaned  across  the  office 
table  and  picked  up  a  small  calfbound  book. 

"Now  if  you  want  a  real  sensation  "  and 

he  showed  it  to  them. 

"  'Ralph  Roister  Doister.' "  read  Bella.  Their 
faces  were  blank ;  the  sensation  had  not  reached 
them. 

"The  earliest  English  comedy,  attributed  to 
Nicholas  Udall,"  said  Mr.  Bellamy,  "about 
1566." 

"And  is  that  very  valuable?" 

"Only  one  copy,  one  copy,  is  known  and 
that's  in  the  library  at  Eton  College — and  it 
lacks  the  title  page.  This  has  the  title  page," 
said  Mr.  Bellamy. 

"You  mean  that  ordinary-looking  little 
book  is  worth  more  than  the  beauty  of  the 
Book  of  Hours?"  said  Dick. 

"It  is  far  more  rare,"  said  Mr.  Bellamy, 
and  for  once  there  was  silence,  complete  si- 
lence, among  the  aunts. 
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Bellamy  left,  shaking  hands  at  the  front 
door;  he  had  decided  to  go  straight  to  London 
in  the  morning  and  had  consented  to  take  the 
books.  "I  should  like  them  out  of  the  house," 
said  Walter;  "they  are  not  insured,"  and  Mr. 
Bellamy  had  rung  Sotheby's  to  insure  them 
and  he  and  Mr.  Alabaster  had  packed  them 
in  two  leather  suitcases  brought  down  from 
the  attics. 

As  the  sound  of  the  taxi  grew  faint  up  the 
lane  the  family  wandered  back  into  the  draw- 
ing room.  "It's  loo  late  to  change  for  dinner," 
said  a  Grace. 

"But  still  time  for  a  drink,"  said  I  [any,  and 
Peter  went  to  fetch  glasses  from  the  pantry. 


They  were  all  a  little  irritable  and  on 
Bella  began  on  Tracy  again.  "And  when 
this  famous  housekeeping  begin?  We  all 
to  make  plans,  you  know." 

"Yes.  We  ought  to  know  where  we 
a  Grace  was  saying.  "We  must  plan  — 

"But  won't  we  have  to  wait  for  prob; 

"I  imagine  not.  The  terms  of  the  will 

"I  suppose  they  should  wait  three  mo 
after  mother  " 

"It  would  be  nice  at  Christmas— veh 
the  bridesmaids  could  have  little  muffs, 

"Do  you  remember  Amanda's  week 
Ivory  wild  silk  " 

"Absolutely  simple  " 

"Tracy  could  come  home  with  me. 

"Surely  it  should  be  announced  in  the! 
and  the  Telegraph." 

"Oh  no!  They  will  be  flooded  with*(ai 
tisements.  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  vtft 
with  Amanda.  All  those  leaflets  and  ph 
raphers." 

"The  telephone  rang  incessantly." 

"There  isn't  a  telephone  here."  said  1 
who  had  been  waiting  for  a  pause,  "an 
have  announced  it." 

"You  have!" 

"Already!" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Prendergast  thought  we 
should,  as  we  plan  to  marry  s  " 

"You  mean  be  married  soon?" 

"Yes.  In  f-fact  "  But  a  Grace  wi 

"Soon!  Then  we  shall  all  have  to  come 
when  we  have  just  gone." 

"C  hange  all  our  plans  again." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Bella."  Peter  had 
in  with  a  salver  of  glasses.  "You  ne 
change  anything;  that  is,  if  you  plan  ti 
here  tonight,  as  I  think  you  must  now." 
put  the  salver  on  the  table.  "I  got  a  sr 


Wit  is  the  salt  of  conversation,  no 
the  food.  w.  HAZLIT 


I 

license  in  Exeter  yesterday.  Tracy  has  ft 
cable  from  her  mother  and  we  should  litt 
ask  you  all  to  our  wedding  tomorrow."  W 


"In  St.  Probus  very  quietly  owing  to 
cent  bereavement  

"Quietly!"  said  Peter,  and  groaned  i 

"But  in  a  way  it  was  quiet,"  said  1! 
and  that  was  true:  antagonism,  rivalry,' 
criticism  had  stopped,  melted  away  a' 
word  "wedding." 

"Tomorrow!"  There  had  been  consl 
tion  over  one  question  and  one  question 
"What  will  Tracy  wear?" 

"A  frock,"  Tracy  had  said. 

"A  cotton  frock?  But  you  can't." 

"It's  all  I  have.  I  have  a  lovely  sha 
suit  in  Rome." 

"A  shantung  suit?  Don't  you  want  a  p 
wedding?  I  thought  every  girl  " 

"I  can't  have  one,"  said  Tracy  reasoi 
"There  isn't  time.  It's  to  be  at  eleven  o' 
tomorrow  morning.  There  are  no  we 
dresses  in  St.  Probus." 

"But  there  are,"  said  Cecily,  in  the 
I  put  moth  balls  in  this  very  year.  Th( 
are  there,  too,  and  some  beautiful  lace: 

"The  Limerick!  Grandmother's  f 
veil!" 

"Of  course!" 

"I  can't  be  married  in  just  a  veil,' 
Tracy.  "And  the  dresses  are  too  old.' 

"But  are  they  ?"  asked  a  Grace.  "Thu- 
be  so  old  that  they  have  come  round  a 
and  the  aunts  took  Tracy  upstairs  to  oto 
chest  in  the  Porch  Room.  Wrapped  it 
paper  were  dresses.  "Mother  would  ne 
us  dress  up  in  these,"  said  Bella,  "noi 
for  the  Christmas  charades." 

Lady  Patrick,  of  course,  has  no  w< 
dress;  she  is  married  just  as  she  is  i 
street  dress  when  she  walks  out  of  her  fi 
town  house  after  breakfast,  taking  her 
as  witness,  and  meets  Jared  at  the  small 
olic  church  on  the  corner;  but  Dam 
sent  back  with  all  her  possessions  by  Mr 
I  ee,  is  in  the  chest,  all  its  richness  still 
"I  had  forgotten  it  was  so  lovely."  bn 
a  Grace.  "Feel  the  satin.  It  would  I 
quisite  with  the  Limerick  veil." 


1 
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couldn't  wear  it  in  a  little  country 
i  the  morning."  protested  Tracy. 

far  too  big  for  me." 
e  was  this?" 

ad  taken  out  a  dress  of  limp  lawn, 
d  and  tucked,  tight-sleeved  and  lined 
te  silk.  It  had  cuffs  and  a  narrow 
lied  with  lace.  "Whose  was  this?" 
St  have  been. .. great-grandmother's 
s?"  Tracy  was  startled.  "Could  it  have 
that  time?"  But  her  aunts  were  in 
s  Peter  would  have  said, 
j  it  look  queer  '" 

0  simple  to  be  queer." 
jld  get  up  beautifully." 
em  is  ripped  here." 

;  nothing— only  a  stitch." 
Iks  really  rather  charming." 
jiw— the  confirmation  veil!  Thank 

we  refused  to  wear  the  thick  ones 

at  school." 

er  head  there's  the  circle  of  pearls." 

wers." 

lowers!" 

»va.  twisted  and  turned  and,  while 
chattered  and  Bella  pinned  in  the 

1  Cecily  stitched  at  the  hem,  she 
t  in  a  dream— the  reverse,  thought 

a  new  reality  in  which  she  herself 
d  grow  indistinct,  and  merge  with 
|>  girls  who  had  stood  here  in  their 
dresses,  their  hearts  beating  faster 
f  tomorrow,  the  tomorrow  for  each 
ought  Tracy,  and  these  aunts  hum- 
d  me,  and  Gran  and  before  Gran,  right 
idza ;  /  and  them  all. 
'apa's  place,  my  dear." 
isiderahle  difference  in  the  death 

\ed  to  see  the  boys  so  badly  that  I  had 

'  never  go  into  that  bedroom  again." 
en  her  in  the  font  ?" 
ften  unwraps  the  white  lawn  dress 
at  it,  "Though  I  don't  know  why  I 
she  says.  Mary,  the  eldest  of  the 
ho  marries  the  young  doctor,  has 
Ideas  about  a  wedding  dress;  white 
)t  grand  enough  for  Damaris;  every 
;s  it  increasingly  clear  that  Eliza  will 

ry,  and  Anne  Adza's  soft  plump 

almost  hard  when  she  thinks  about 


f  the  volumes  of  Dante  that  Tracy 
he  White  Room  was  a  tress  of  hair. 
Dale  gold.  It  is  Anne's  that  she  sends 
fore  she  sails:  "I  thought  you  might 
ve  this.  I  am  cutting  my  hair  short 
f  the  lice." 

cries  Adza,  recoiling,  but  the  letter 
'We  have  been  warned  we  may  get 
zechuan." 

who  couldn't  say  'boo'  to  a  goose!" 
dumfounded.  "Anne,  going  out  to 
a  missionary!" 

tist  missionary!"  wails  Adza.  "Not 
M.S." 

I  am  damned!"  says  Eustace, 
night  at  least  have  warned  father 
er,"  Eliza  writes  back, 
vould  have  said  'no,'  and  it  is  pain- 
;ue."  Anne's  second  letter  is  quite 
te  calm.  "Forgive  me.  Liz.  You 
fou  knew  how  happy  and  useful  I 
useful"  seems  like  another  reproach, 
er  be  of  use  to  anyone,  thinks  Eliza, 
not  feel  forgiving,  or  unforgiving 
:  feels  only  a  dull  empty  ache. 
■1  never  love  anyone  again,"  says 
■she  wastes  no  more  time  but  learns, 
Wipes  pennies  into  shillings,  shillings 
lids,  makes  her  pilgrimages  to  sales, 
lines  avid. 

Hs  in  the  house,  ostensibly  with  her 
Hid  sister-in-law  and  her  two  young 
■but  in  reality  with  nobody.  As  the 
gton  strange  stories  begin  to  be  told 
Ks  Eliza  Quin. 

Bn  the  inevitable  brown  cloak  and 
flat  from  being  a  shabby  economy 
H>me  an  eccentricity,  is  known  now 
Ajst  Country,  and  recognized  and  re- 
*y  the  dealers.  At  first  she  does  not 
I4d.  "I  Was  bid  right  out,"  she  comes 
■In  sale  after  sale  and  tells  Jeremy 
r.  hen  slowly  she  gets  to  know  their 
■  'A  she  calls  them.  She  tries  to  avoid 


the  big  sales  and  goes  into  more  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

It  begins  to  be  said  in  the  village  that  she 
travels  on  a  broomstick;  no  one  is  surprised 
because  the  village  has  long  known  she  is  a 
witch.  Lights  have  been  seen  in  the  church- 
yard at  night.  Jim  Neot  saw  her  go  into  the 
steeple  and  a  great  white  owl  fly  out.  People 
have  heard  voices — '"Tis  a  witch." 

As  usual  the  talk  comes  down  from  the 
village  into  China  Court  and  filters  to  Polly. 

"You  must  listen  to  me.  You  must,"  says 
Polly  to  Lady  Patrick.  She  knows  Jared's  wife 
is  the  only  person  who  can  stir  him.  She  stands 
over  Lady  Patrick,  knotting  and  unknotting 


her  old  hands  in  her  apron,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks.  "To  think  that  Eliza  — 
Our  Eliza!  All  the  way  up  the  street  they  were 
staring  at  her,  children  running  out  to  twitch 
her  cloak,  nip  her  and  run  away.  They  say 
she  put  the  eye  on  Mrs.  Morren  who  had 
that  idiot  child.  They  say  they  have  seen  Kitty 
fly,  tub  cart  and  all." 

"Oh.  Polly!  Don't  be  absurd." 

"Absurd  or  not,  when  that  starts  it's  like 
a  bonfire.  They  will  mob  her  and  hurt  her." 

"I  will  tell  Jared  to  talk  to  Eliza." 

"It's  probably  only  old  wives'  tales,"  says 
Jared.  "Liz  has  always  been  queer.  Leave  her 
alone  and  it  will  all  die  down."  But  Lady 


Patrick  has  lived  in  an  Irish  village  and  un- 
easiness stirs;  she  pushes  it  down.  "It's  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me.  They,  none  of  them,  are 
anything  to  do  with  me." 

Four  months  later,  early  one  morning,  the 
men  come  down  from  the  quarry  to  fetch 
Jared.  A  granite  cutter  who  lives  out  on  the 
moor  has  brought  the  news  in.  Kitty  has  been 
found  placidly  grazing,  but  with  her  reins 
tangled  round  her  knees,  the  broken  shafts 
behind  her  and  farther  on  by  the  bridge  is 
the  tub  cart,  overturned  and  smashed  against 
the  bridge  wall.  Eliza  is  lying  on  the  sward. 
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e  was  thrown  on  the  grass,  how  did 
that  bruise  on  her  forehead?"  It  is  a 
'ith  a  gash  on  it,  as  if  from  a  stone: 
itrick"s  words  die  away,  and.  "Kitty 
bolt."  say  the  men  in  the  stables, 
s  a  brave  old  mare,  steady's  a  rock, 
ouldn"  less  somethin'  "ad  frightened 

;ntful  silence  hangs  over  the  village 
many  years  before  there  is  any  more 

ess  between  it  and  China  Court.  "And 
scandal,"  says  Jared,  still  scalding. 

ire  advised  to  bury  Eliza  at  Canverisk, 

r  still,  in  Bodmin,  "Where  no  one 

yone  knows,"  says  Jared.  "The  whole 
Well,  let  them  know.  She  was  my 
y  mother  and  father's  daughter.  She 
uried  where  she  belongs  in  the  family 
As  when  she  was  small,  the  family 
her.  No  one  scrawls  rude  words  about 
the  polished  granite.  A  few  people 
flowers  on  the  grave,  and  after  a 
children  come  back  to  play  in  the 
ird. 

(ared  discovers  the  bills,  his  bills  and 
here  is  such  a  difference  between  the 
at  even  Jared  cannot  help  seeing  it. 
nd  in  demands.  "Shops  I  had  paid, 
tave  been  hundreds  of  pounds,"  says 
Jut  what  did  she  do  with  it?" 
seems  no  answer  to  that. 

Polly  search  the  White  Room  and 
as  much  as  five  pounds.  Jared  finds 
f  the  brassbound  case,  unlocks  it  and 
ugh  the  notebooks.  "But  only  more 
ires,  more  cheating."  he  says.  He  be- 
more  than  a  glance  on  the  list  of 


ization  isa  movementand  not 
ndition,  a  voyage  and  not  a 

fOr.  ARNOLD  TOYNBEF 


There  isn't  a  trace,"  says  Jared.  He 
:t  over  the  whole  strange  affair.  "She 

asn't  mad,"  says  Lady  Patrick.  "She 

y" 

must  know  a  certain  loneliness  be- 
humans  are  lonely,  shut  away  from 
her,  even  in  the  act  of  talking,  of 
dza  cannot  follow  Eustace  in  his 
ieals  and  preoccupations  as  she  can- 
*  McLeod  the  Second  or  Anne  or 
3  one  can  follow  Eliza.  Jared  hides 
om  Lady  Patrick,  and  John  Henry 
ie,  in  their  long  years  together,  are 
parated  by  Borowis.  The  children 
are  secret.  Adza.  Lady  Patrick.  Mrs. 
e  to  learn,  each  in  her  turn,  that  it 
isking  where  they  have  been,  though 

:  back  from  their  adventures,  their 

k  with  what  has  happened  to  them. 

not  to  ask  questions.  "Even  if  they 
'  says  Mrs.  Quin,  "you  would  never 

)W." 

less  can  be  good.  Mrs.  Quin  learns 
e  long  companionship  of  the  years 
Bey  goes,  when  she  and  Cecily  are 
■he  house:  companionship  of  rooms 
m,  of  windows  and  colors;  in  the 
King  away  of  the  hours,  the  swinging 
m  of  the  grandfather  clock.  "I  was 
||Mrs.  Quin  could  have  said,  Con- 
■beliness  is  rich  because  it  takes  the 
Uf  each  thing  it  sees  and  hears  and 
■there's  time  if  one  is  alone,"  says 
Qi.  She  is.  of  course,  conditioned  to 
His  the  most  solitary  of  children,  but 
lS'iother  kind  of  loneliness  that  sears 
Hor,  silly,  tragic,  exaggerated  Lady 
k-!says  Mrs.  Quin. 

Kpf  laughter  sometimes  come  through 
Bjloor  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  bursts 
tl  mshed:  they  cannot  quite  be  hushed 
lerie  kitchen  wing  teems  with  a  heady 
Itjc,  gossip,  quarrels,  laughter.  On  the 
s  :  of  the  door  is  silence, 
oj  is  comfortable  then  in  China  Court, 
ju  ;  few  guests  come  in  those  middle 
M  the  boys  have  their  own  haunts; 


the  nursery  has  become  the  schoolroom  and 
they  have  their  lessons  there,  or  else  they  are 
away  in  their  hide  holes  in  the  garden  or  the 
valley.  Jared  sleeps  alone  in  the  dressing  room 
next  to  the  shut  big  bedroom,  Lady  Patrick 
in  the  Porch  Room.  He  sits  in  the  morning 
room.  The  drawing  room  they  kept  before  for 
state  occasions  is  Lady  Patrick's  natural  hab- 
itat; she  fills  it  with  flowers  and  her  embroi- 
dery frame  is  by  one  of  the  fireplaces  in  w  inter. 
When  she  is  not  hunting  or  riding  she  sits 
there  all  day.  and  every  evening  she  waits 
there  for  the  clock  to  chime  ten  and  another 
day  be  done. 

At  the  beginning  Jared  besieges  her.  "Sweet- 
heart. Pat,  Sweetheart." 

"My  heart  is  not  sweet,"  says  this  new, 
stony-eyed  young  Lady  Patrick.  It  is  not 
sweet;  it  is  like  the  heart  in  those  statues  of 
Christ  in  the  convent,  a  heart  pierced  and 
bleeding.  "Only  His  is  so  great  it  consents  to 
go  on  bleeding.  Mine  is  dried  up,"  says  Lady 
Patrick. 

Harry  St.  Omer.  red  and  embarrassed,  comes 
to  speak  for  Jared.  "Men  do  things  like  that." 
he  says  miserably.  "You  must  forgive  him. 
Pat." 

"It  isn't  Jared  I  can't  forgive.  It's  myself." 
Harry  has  not  imagined  she  could  be  so 
haughty.  "My  father  was  right,"  says  Lady 
Patrick.  "Clonferts  shouldn't  marry  persons 
like  this."  She  speaks  with  infinite  disdain.  "I 
don't  know  how  I  could  have  so  forgotten  my- 
self. There  is  no  more  to  say." 


T„ 


.here  is  no  more.  The  house  is  full  of  whis- 
pers, the  whole  county  gossips,  but  Lady 
Patrick  lets  pride  make  a  shell  that  fits  more 
and  more  closely  around  her. 

Harry  St.  Omer  attacks  her.  "It  was  your 
fault  for  going  away.  Jared  misses  you." 
"I  was  away  two  days." 
"And  another  thing,"  says  Harry.  "Jared 
was  always— well,  er — he  liked  them  a  bit 
low,"  says  Harry.  "He  adores  you,  Pat,  but 
sometimes  ...  I  mean  nice  women  are  . . .  well, 
perhaps— you  might  be,  er— too  nice  a  woman, 
too  delicate  for  him." 

She  bends  her  head  over  her  embroidery  be- 
cause a  blush  that  she  cannot  stop  is  burning 
her  body,  from  her  thighs  up  to  her  forehead. 
She  longs  to  cry  out,  "I'm  not  a  nice  woman. 
If  ever  a  man  should  be  satisfied,  it  was  Jared. 
I  was  mad  about  him.  I  threw  myself  at  his 

head.  I  behaved  That  bed  with  the  brass 

lover's  knots  was  my  world;  no,  it  was  my 
heaven.  That's  why  I  came  stealing  back." 

There  is  an  owl  then  in  the  China  Court 
garden  at  night.  It  sits  on  the  flagpole  giving 
its  melancholy  cry,  high  above  the  house  and 
the  elms,  the  glimmering  slope  of  the  hill.  It 
sounds  lost  and  lonely  out  there  in  the  night 
and  the  moonlight  makes  it  cry  more  Now 
when  there  is  moonlight,  Lady  Patrick  tells 
Pringle  to  draw  the  curtains. 
"They  are  drawn,  milady." 
"Then  shut  the  windows."  But  she  can  feel 
the  moonlight  through  the  closed  glass  and 
velvet.  "It  was  moonlight  when  I  came  back, 
cruel  white  moonlight,  showing  everything  so 
that  it  was  clear,  beyond  a  doubt.  Oh,  why 
did  I  come  back?"  She  asks  that  question 
again  and  again. 

The  paradox  is  that  Jared  does  not  wish 
her  to  go.  "Why  do  you  want  to?"  he  asks. 

"I  don't  want  to,"  she  says,  "but,  all  my 
life,  every  year,  since  I  was  a  little  girl  at 

school  " 

'So  many  years!"  teases  Jared 
"Every  year  I  have  made  my  retreat." 
"Retreat  from  what?"  He  is  still  teasing. 
"Too  much  world,"  says  Lady  Patrick 
slowly. 

"But  what  do  you  do?" 
"Listen.  Think.  Pray.  Get  clean." 
"Are  you  so  dirty,  my  little  love?" 
"Yes,"  says  Lady  Patrick.  She  is  thinking 
of  a  conversation  she  has  with  Father  Black- 
well  last  time  she  sees  him. 
"You  can  spare  four  days,"  says  the  father. 
"For  the  God  Who  made  me?"  she  says 
flippantly. 

"Yes,"  says  Father  Blackwell,  not  flippant. 

"He  made  Jared  too.  He  shouldn't  have 
made  him  so  well  if  He  didn't  want  me  to  love 
him."  She  tilts  her  chin  at  the  priest.  "Now 
go  on,  father.  Tell  me  I  love  him  too  much." 
But  Father  Blackwell  can  surprise  her. 
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"Too  much  and  too  little,"  says  Father 
Black  well. 
"Too  little?" 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  love  Jared  enough 
to  hurt  him  when  it's  necessary,"  says  Father 
Blackwell.  "And" — he  pauses — "to  let  him 
hurt  you." 

She  says  certainly,  confidently,  "Jared 
would  never  hurt  me." 

Jared  himself  decides  her  going.  "Let  the 
old  father  boil  his  head,"  says  Jared  disre- 
spectfully. "You  don't  need  him  I'm  your 
religion  now." 

"Sh-h!"  She  puts  her  hand  over  his  mouth, 
hut  it  is  true.  She  has  no  religion  now  but 


Jared,  and  on  her  second  night  she  comes 
back,  stealing  in — "like  a  little  vixen  in  sea- 
son," she  says,  catching  her  lip  in  her  teeth 
each  time  she  remembers.  But  it  is  not  only 
that ;  she  is  homesick. 

The  convent  gives  her  a  feeling  of  chill.  It 
is  not  austere;  Dozemary  Abbey  is  adequately 
furnished  in  every  way,  but  it  is  plain  almost 
to  bareness  and  Lady  Patrick  feels  there  like 
an  overfeathered  bird.  She  takes  off  her  jewelry 
and  gives  it  to  Hester's  successor  to  keep  for 
her — even  to  a  convent  Lady  Patrick  does  not 
go  without  a  maid — but  she  still  feels  over- 
dressed. "You  don't  want  to  be  thinking  of 
friends  and  furnishings  here,"  says  the  guest 


mistress,  but  Lady  Patrick  longs  for  talk  and 
laughter,  for  China  Court's  rooms  of  color 
and  softness,  flowers,  firelight.  The  silence 
seems  to  her  only  an  empty  one;  she  does  not 
want  to  think  serious  thoughts,  or  any  thought 
at  all;  she  wants  to  live,  to  be.  There  is  the 
emphasis  on  pain,  poverty,  struggle  and  death. 
"I  don't  want  to  see,"  cries  Lady  Patrick. 
"See  or  hear."  She  only  wants  to  bury  her 
head  on  Jared's  shoulder  and  shut  out  the 
whole  world. 

"Jared!  Jared!"  and  that  night  she  comes, 
almost  running  up  the  drive,  leaving  the  dis- 
gruntled groom  at  the  stables.  The  maid  is 
left  behind  to  be  fetched  in  the  morning.  The 
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Make  Easter  gayer  with  the  color  and  fun  of  Easter  Eggs— with  tasty  and  colorful  cakes  and  cookies 
.  .  .  D\eing  Easter  Eggs  is  so  simple  and  easy  when  yon  use  McCormick-Schi  1  ling  Pure  Food  Colors. 
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ing shades.  Easy  directions  on  package.  They're  America's  favorite  foot! 
colors.  Use  them  also  to  give  appetizing  color  to  your  Easter  treats.  Next 
time  you  shop  buy  McCormick-Schilling  Food  Colors  and  Pure  Vanilla! 
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The  "Magic  Spoonful"® 

EVERY  TIME  YOU  KAKF.! 

Make  your  Easter  Treats  really  flavorful, 
extra  tasty,  with  the  Magic-Spoonful  of 
McCormick-Schilling  Pure  Vanilla.  Be  sure 
to  use  it  in  your  ready-mix  cakes  and 
cookies  to  add  that  home-made  touch  which 
means  so  much.  McCormick-Schillini; 
Vanilla  is  the  favorite  of  homemakcrs 
country-wide.  Always  keep  it  on  hand! 
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mother  superior  is  icily  disappointe.il 
guest  mistress  nearly  in  tears,  all  thtl 
shocked  and  hurt.  "1  don't  care,"  saysl 
Patrick  now.  "I'm  at  home." 

She  has  not  thought  of  how  she  can  1 
She  does  not  want  to  ring  the  bell,  <il 
pealing  through  the  house  to  startle  evel 
She  wants  to  surprise,  to  come  like  a  th  a 
stairs,  shed  her  clothes  and  slip  into  the! 
bed  beside  Jared,  though  he  may  be  sleel 
the  dressing  room,  of  course.  She  walks  iM 
the  house,  trying  the  garden  door,  thtl 
door,  while  the  moonlight  watches. 

One  window  is  open  a  crack,  a  slil 
window  below  the  pantry.  So  that's  hdm 
close  the  house.  She  does  not  know  trl 
knife  boy  sleeps  here  in  what  was  bl 
a  cupboard. 

A  crack  is  enough  for  Lady  PatriA.l 
slim  and  agile  and,  even  in  the  heavy^sll 
her  habit,  she  can  swing  herself  up  on  tl 
She  turns  on  it,  brings  her  legs  througl 
feeling  with  a  cautious  toe  in  the  dail 
finds  the  knife  boy  in  his  truckle  bed! 
scream  together,  her  scream  stifled,  hil 
and,  "Sh-h!"  says  Lady  Patrick  peremil 
"Sh-h!  Don't  move.  Stay  where  you  a  If 
her  ladyship." 

H  er  ladyship!"  Not  really  awakti 
fused  with  fright,  astonishment,  he  do 
where  he  is  and  in  a  moment  cannot 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  for  Lady ! 
has  found  the  door  and  vanished. 

He  looks,  his  mouth  open,  then  he  r 
nose  on  his  hand  and  goes  back  to  sle 

Lady  Patrick  sits  down  on  a  hall  c 
shed  her  riding  boots.  It  is  a  struggle, 
not  used  to  taking  them  off  herself;  I 
last  she  gets  the  boots  off  and  leave! 
lying  on  the  hall  floor.  She  goes  up  th  I 
in  her  stockinged  feet,  her  skirt  trailing! 
steps;  her  cheeks  are  hot  after  her  si 
with  the  boots,  and  her  heart  is  so  eagl 
she  cannot  get  her  breath  and  she  has  n  in 
and  lean  against  the  banisters  at  the  >i 
the  stairs. 

"Jared.  Jared,"  she  will  whisper,  al 
half  waking,  will  open  his  eyes,  confusl 
able  to  believe.  "What?  Where?"  ami 
as  through  sleep  he  understands,  in  hail 
like  her  own,  his  arms  will  reach  out  fl 
"Sweetheart.  Little  Pat.  Sweetheart."  ' 

Outside  the  dressing-room  door  sb 
and  listens,  then  very  carefully  turns  tl 
die.  He  is  not  there.  The  single  bed  is  s 
his  clothes  are  on  the  chair.  Quickly  shi 
her  hat  on  the  bed  and  undresses,  lett 
clothes  fall  around  her  on  the  floor, 
the  pins  out  of  her  hair  impatiently.  Sh 
Jared's  comb  and  runs  it  through  tl 
strands  until  they  are  silky.  Then,  her 
a  cloak  around  her,  her  eyes  bright  wi 
chief,  very  quietly  she  opens  the  bt 
door — and  the  owl  seems  to  be  calling 
ear,  the  moonlight  is  ice  cold. 

It  floods  the  room  so  there  can  be 
sion,  no  mistake.  Jared  is  asleep  in  tl 
bed  and  beside  him,  in  her  space,  is  a 
under  the  bedclothes;  on  her  should-bel 
pillow  lies  a  black  head,  asleep,  tofl 
turned  where  she  had  wanted  to  hide  1 1 
pain,  on  Jared's  shoulder. 

"And  they  were  married  and  lived 
ever  after."  That  is  the  ending  in  fair 
and  the  children  believe  it.  "Wedding 
"Fathers  and  Mothers"  are  the  two  1 
games.  "What  do  you  want  to  be  wh 
are  grown  up?"  people  ask  John  Her 
he  always  answers,  "A  father." 

"Don't  be  stupid.  A  man  must  be  a : 
or  a  sailor,  or  an  engineer." 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  father,"  says  John 

Adza,  when  the  Brood  are  all  small 
Anne,  dressed  in  a  white  sheet  trailin; 
the  stairs.  "What  are  you  doing?" 

"Hush,  I'm  the  angel,  bringing  the 

"The  doctor,"  says  the  ruthless  s> 
Eliza.  Stace,  Bella  and  the  Graces  are  1 
up  to  echo  that,  but  Tracy  goes  b; 
farther  on  perhaps.  "In  a  way  it  is  the? 
and  the  angel,"  says  Tracy. 

As  a  child  she  has  a  secret  game  t 
plays,  a  game  called  Children;  in  it 
three— Big  Boy,  Big  Girl  and  1  ittle  A 
times  she  adds  the  Chelsea  shephe 
shepherdess  on  the  drawing-room  c|l 
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[f|  he  Little  Pink  Boy  and  the  Pale  Blue 
fl'hey  are  all  her  children  and  they  are 
Jt  to  be  blown  about  by  any  wind;  they 
frt  safe  and  "'firm,"  says  Tracy.  That  is 
direst  she  can  put  it.  "Is  it  a  firm  prom- 
'lays  her  grandmother,  which  means  it 
[It  be  broken. 

kfiere  are  your  mother  and  father?"  The 
iiildren  who  come  to  tea  with  Tracy  at 
ifCourt  usually  ask  her  that. 
Ene,"  says  Tracy  evasively. 
B'ne  where?" 

[Pll,  I  think  mother  is  changing  over," 
i racy. 

Banging  over?" 

p,  grownups  marry,"  says  Tracy.  "Then 
if  t  tired  of  each  other  and  they  all  change 
WShe  is  not  as  airy  as  she  sounds.  Often, 
pi>he  first  arrives  at  China  Court,  she 
s  the  night. 

Ffght  falls  through  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Homes  in,  her  Paisley  shawl  around  her 
Bsrs,  her  hair  in  an  unfamiliar  gray  plait 
Bier  back.  She  takes  Tracy's  hand  and 
Bier  out  of  bed.  then  under  the  shawl 
Bier  down  the  passage  to  her  own  room 
if's  big  bed. 

n  says  nothing,  asks  no  questions,  but 
lj:y  lies  against  her  the  sobs  cease  to  be 
lid  soon  she  lies  abandoned  to  the  warm 
||:r  arms  cast  out,  her  mouth  heavy  and 
jfted;  but  Mrs.  Quin  lies  awake,  staring 
Hie  dark.  Why  couldn't  they,  Barbara 
Hace,  think  of  the  child?  Like  a  little  fly 
|J is  brushed  out  of  the  way,  blindly.  Is 
Hinder  she  is  maimed? 
m?ast,  Stace,  I  thought  about  you  cries 
jbuin  in  the  night.  /  thought  about  you. 
||:y  knew  about  Stace,  least  of  all  Stace 


you  aspire  to  the  highest  place, 
is  no  disgrace  to  stop  at  the  sec- 
d,  or  even  the  third.  ciceho 


X  Nobody  at  all.  / didn't  harm  you.  Mir- 
ly  I  was  able  to  avoid  that.  If  I  hadn't 
y  tongue,  you  might  have  been  hurt; 
\ould  have  been  an  uproar,  but  I  told  no 
one!  But  once  again  as  she  says  that, 
Is  as  if  John  Henry  smiles, 
u  little  ostrich,"  John  Henry  would 
lid,  only  he  never  speaks  of  it.  "There 
lways  the  three  of  us  in  everything, 
ind  me  and  you.  That  was  why  I  did 
had  to  do  at  the  dance." 
e  had  never  been  another  dance  at 
Court.  The  dances  for  Stace,  Bella  and 
ers  are  shared  in  London  with  friends. 
■  another  here,"  says  Mrs.  Quin  and 
lenry  does  not  press  it. 
the  height  of  China  Court's  entertain- 
whole  house  becomes  unfamiliar:  a 
ee  is  built  along  the  terrace;  the  French 
of  the  dining  room,  and  theiwide  door 
he  Ijall  to  the  drawing  room,  are  taken 
ir  hinges.  A  platform  for  the  band  is 
elow  the  stairs;  it  has  a  gilded  railing, 
and  hydrangeas.  More  hydrangeas  and 
rites— "from  they  newfangled  glass- 
Miurseries  over  to  St.  Austell,"  the  village 
bi— are  set  in  tubs  along  the  marquee, 
hfaarguerites,  cornflowers  and  ferns  in 
elon  the  long  tables  which  have  silver 
itrabra.  "Are  candles  safe  under  canvas?" 
Btautious  John  Henry,  but  it  is  uncom- 
nfwarm  and  windless  weather,  which 
pTor  the  dance. 

Viief  and  waiters  take  over  the  kitchen; 
ifcnd  the  kitchenmaids  and  Paget  do  not 
whether  they  are  on  their  heads  or  their 
ilrThe  housemaids  are  on  all-night  duty 
ttjs  in  the  big  bedroom,  which  has  been 
ini  for  the  occasion  and  turned  into  a 
ia  cloakroom.  There  is  a  tent  behind  the 
r«ee  for  the  men's  cloakroom ;  the  morn- 
;  hm  is  a  card  room,  the  dining  room  a 
utagne  buffet  for  the  gentlemen.  Even 
;  Jrden  is  changed  with  sitting-out  places, 
with  two  gilt  chairs  and  a  palm,  while 
ryamps  are  strung  in  the  trees,  along  the 
Wind  among  the  roses, 
ft  village  gathers  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
I  the  carriages  come  down,  and  the  big 
Id  t  the  bottom  is  borrowed  from  Pen- 


barrow  and  strewn  with  cinders  for  the  car- 
riages to  turn  round  and  wait,  with  another 
small  marquee  with  refreshments  for  the 
coachmen  and  footmen.  From  midnight  until 
dawn  carriage  lamps  shine  along  the  village 
street,  taking  people  home. 

Tremellen  is  lent  for  the  dinner,  but  the 
St.  Omers,  Lady  St.  Omer  and  Harry,  do  not 
come  down  for  it  from  London.  "Odd,"  says 
the  county,  "when  it  is  almost  their  dance," 
but  St.  Probus  knows  it  is  not  at  all  odd.  Out- 
rageous though  it  is,  Ripsie,  Deborah  Russell, 
has  been  invited.  Why?  The  whole  village  is 
agog  to  know,  but  Lady  Patrick  says  nothing 
about  it.  Since  the  day  of  Ripsie's  call,  on 
the  matter  of  Ripsie  she  is  silent. 

Lady  Patrick,  in  these  years,  has  grown 
wise.  In  1897  Jared  dies  of  a  heart  attack. 
"What  a  strange  thing  for  him  to  die  of," 
says  Lady  Patrick  icily,  but  when  she  sees 
him  in  his  coffin  she  has  such  an  attack  of 
weeping  that  even  Borowis,  called  down  from 
Sandhurst,  cannot  calm  her.  After  that  a 
spring  seems  to  fail  in  Lady  Patrick.  She  is 
no  longer  the  mixture  that  alarmed  Father 
Blackwell,  but  though  the  impetuosity  is  gone, 
she  is  still  proud.  John  Henry  knows  that 
very  well,  and  "What  is  mother  up  to?"  he 
asks  uneasily. 


ipsie  herself  is  surprised  at  the  invita- 
tion— then  not  surprised.  "It's  because  Boro 

and  I  "  She  does  not  go  on,  but  John 

Henry  knows  what  she  is  thinking. 

"Wake  up,  Rip,"  he  warns  her.  "They  were 
not  very  kind  to  you  when  you  called.  You 
may  be  ostracized." 

"I  don't  care  if  I  am,"  says  Ripsie.  "I  have 
Boro." 

"You  know  you  can't  count  on  Boro." 

But  she  flares  up.  "You  have  always  been 
jealous  of  Borowis.  Ever  since  1  have  known 
you,"  and  John  Henry  says  no  more. 

Lady  Patrick  even  manages  to  hold  Isabel 
in  check,  which  is  not  easy. 

"Boro  has  done  his  best,  consistently,  from 
the  very  beginning,  to  spoil  this  dance,"  cries 
Isabel. 

Her  dress  arrives  from  London,  a  Paquin 
dress  of  net  over  embroidered  satin,  its  frills 
threaded  with  waved  ribbon  in  palest  pink- 
gold,  a  shade  deeper  than  the  net's  pink-ivory. 

"Exquisite,"  says  Lady  Patrick. 

"And  it  will  go  with  Boro's  mess  dress 
perfectly,"  says  Isabel.  It  has  been  designed 
for  that  but,  "It  won't,  because  I  shall  be  wear- 
ing tails,"  says  Borowis. 

"Tails!" 

"Yes." 

"But  .  .the  eleventh  have  the  best  mess 
dress  of  all,"  wails  Isabel.  She  is  almost  in 
tears.  The  cherry-colored  overalls,  the  dark- 
blue-and-gold  jacket  have  been  in  her  eye  for 
weeks.  "You  must  wear  it.  I  want  you  to  "  she 
cries. 

"Hush,  Isa,"  says  Lady  Patrick  and,  "I 
have  never  seen  you  in  a  mess  dress,  Boro," 
she  says  pleadingly. 

"My  dear  mother,  you  don't  wear  mess 
dress  to  a  small  country  dance." 

"This  isn't  small,"  says  Isabel  hotly. 

"I  can  wear  blues  if  you  like,"  says  Borowis. 

"Blues !  When  everyone  else  will  be  in  tails." 

"Then  I  shall  wear  tails  too,"  says  Borowis. 

Lady  Patrick  does  not  pursue  this  as  she 
pursues  "nothing,"  says  John  Henry,  puzzled. 
Borowis  appears  to  be  free  to  go  his  own 
way,  yet,  as  the  night  of  the  dance  draws  near, 
he  grows  more  and  more  quiet.  Even  Ripsie 
has  to  notice  his  silence.  "Don't  you  want 
the  dance?"  she  asks,  amazed. 

"Dances  are  three  a  penny  in  the  season," 
he  says,  but  they  are  not  three  a  penny  to 
Ripsie.  He  can  see  that  by  one  look  at  her 
face  and  he  makes  a  sound  that  is  very  like 
a  groan. 

Ripsie  is  not,  of  course,  at  the  dinner.  Even 
in  this  new  acceptance  that  so  puzzles  John 
Henry,  it  has  not  been  suggested  that  Ripsie 
can  be  asked  to  Tremellen  and  he  calls  for 
her  on  his  way  from  the  dinner  to  the  dance. 

"You?  Not  Boro?"  He  knows  that  will  be 
his  welcome  as,  with  sinking  reluctance,  he 
drives  the  dogcart,  the  only  available  carriage, 
over  the  moor  roads.  The  reluctance  is  not 
only  jealousy— though  I  suppose  I  am  jealous, 
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how  to  put  extra  protein 
into  your  cookie  jar 

A  feast  for  snack  sneakers 
. . .  and  a  snap  for  you 


ini  hrm.  Unmold  and  pour  some 
lest. 

Strawberries.  Puree  the  remainder, 
f.  Mix  cornstarch  and  H  cup  cold 
water  and  almond  flavoring.  Add 
led  and  clear.  (Add  a  little  sugar  if 
and  chill.  Unmold  Rice  Delight  on  a 
d.  Pass  the  rest.  Makes  8  servings. 


Luscious  Strawberry-Pineapple  Rice  Delight  is  served  with 
almond-flavored  strawberry  sauce. 


Pinch  salt 
%  cup  milk 

Glaze 

%  cup  butter  or  margarine 

Vi  cup  sugar 

H  cup  orange  juice 


Glazed  Orange  Cake 

1  cup  butter  or  margarine 

2  cups  sugar 
72  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind 
5  eggs 

3  cups  cake  flour 
1  tablespoon  baking  powder 

Butter  and  flour  a  10"  tube  pan.  Cream  butter  or  margarine  and  sugar 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  vanilla  and  orange  rind.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  Sift  together  twice  the  cake  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  to  the  creamed  mixture  a  little  at  a  time, 
alternately  with  (lie  milk,  ending  up  with  flour,  beating  well  alter  each 
addition.  Spoon  into  prepared  lube  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  for  about  1  hour  or  until  top  of  cake  springs  back  when  touched. 
Cool  pan  on  wire  cake  rack  for  2  minutes. 

Heat  ingredients  for  glaze  in  a  saucepan  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour 
evenly  over  cake  in  pan  while  cake  is  still  hot.  Allow  cake  to  cool  thor- 
oughly in  the  tube  pan  before  removing.  Makes  14-16  servings. 


range  Cake  glistens 
•  bright  new  penny. 

Angel  Pecan  Pic 

Wi  cups  chopped  pecans 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

'4  teaspoon  almond  flavoring 

up  sugar  a  little  at  a  time,  beating 
lilla.  Continue  beating  until  mixture 
id  1  cup  pecans.  Fold  into  meringue 
ture  into  an  I-  plate  to  form  a 
nd  edge  of  plak'  v  i  tin  back  of  spoon, 
ven,  350°  F.,  fjr  30  minutes.  Cool 
cream,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  tea- 
Whip  until  thick  and  shiny.  Spoon 
ng  72  cup  chopped  pecans  round 
ut  like  a  pie.  Makes  6—8  servings. 


le  banana  ice  cream 
ind  orange  sections. 


Billowing  clouds  of  whipped  cream  in  a  crisp  nuringue-and- 
pecan  shell  make  Angel  Pecan  Pic  an  extra-special  treat. 


Banana  Frost 

4r-5  ripe  bananas  1  cup  mill, 

H  cup  lemon  juice  VA  cups  heavy  cream 

Vi  cup  orange  juice  Yellow  food  coloring 

A  cup  canned  pineapple  juice  2  seedless  oranges 

Puree  enough  bananas  (2-3)  in  a  food  mill  or  blender  to  give  you  1  cup. 
Immediately  add  lemon  juice  to  puree  to  prevent  discoloration.  Mix  well. 
Add  orange  juice,  pineapple  juice  and  milk.  Whip  cream  until  thick  and 
shiny.  Fold  into  banana  mixture.  Add  a  few  drops  of  yellow  food  coloring 
if  you  like.  Pour  into  freezing  trays  or  an  8"x8"x2"  pan.  Freeze  until  firm. 
When  ready  to  serve,  slice  1-2  bananas  and  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice. 
Cut  sections  from  oranges.  Spoon  Banana  Frost  into  serving  disho  ami 
decorate  with  banana  slices  and  orange  sections.  Makes  6  servings.  Double 
this  recipe  if  you  like,  as  it  can  be  kept  frozen  1-2  weeks.  Cover  the  tray 
if  you  wish  to  keep  it. 


Even  if  you  tried  a  different  mix  every  morning 
you  still  couldn't  get  pancakes  that  stack  up  fe 
these  for  taste  and  tenderness.    The  secret? 

Aunt  Jemima's  exclusive  blend  of  flours  f> 
extra  flavor  and  lightness. 
By  the  way,  which  is  Aunt  j 
Jemima  day  at  your  house 

TRY  ALL  THREE  KINDS 
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I  VUED  FROM  PAGE  143 

kJohn  Henry— Ripsie  has  been  invited 
ijangely,  nobody  has  opposed  this,  but 
jLs  quite  well  that  he  is  taking  a  lamb 
H  slaughter  and  he  is  extraordinarily 
■ipered  when  he  gets  to  the  farm. 
1;  waiting  in  the  kitchen.  "Why?"  snaps 
lenry. 

lause  I  was  cold." 

I  with  excitement,  not  apprehension,  as 
luld  be,  he  thinks.  In  the  dingy  kitchen 
Iks  looks  unbelievably  pretty  and  fresh, 
|e  shoulders  and  arms  gleamingly  ex- 
I'Tm  not  going  to  drive  you  through 
[jige  like  that."  says  John  Henry. 
1  too  low,  Jod?"  she  whispers,  coming 
I  "In  the  shop  it  didn't  look  as  bare  as 

lid."  John  Henry  does  not  tell  her  what 
I  sight  of  her  bare  shoulders  and  arms 
Iiop  set  up  in  him,  such  a  tingling  in  his 

I—  and  thighs,  thinks  John  Henry, 

II—  that  all  the  way  from  Exeter  he  has 
Iirly  and  bury  himself  in  his  newspaper. 
we  alone  in  the  railway  carriage,  but  I 
wave  been  a  seat  cushion,  thinks  John 
ifNor  does  he  ever  tell  her  what  it  feels 
■have  her  brought  to  him  in  the  show- 
m  all  those  different  dresses,  as  if  she 
K  own.  "They  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
Ife,"  says  Ripsie,  amused. 

lurally,  as  I  was  paying,"  says  John 

Bisagreeably. 
dd  that,  though  it  is  Borowis  she  loves, 
John  Henry  that  Ripsie  is  able  to  go 
er  dress.  "I  haven't  one,  Jod.  Nothing 
1  do.  You  see,  I  have  never  been  to  a 

you  want  to  come  to  this?" 
it!" 

Henry  knows  her  face  when  its  thin- 
ms  to  grow  even  thinner  with  longing, 
translucent  with  what  she  sees.  Or  she 
he  sees,  says  John  Henry  and  weakly 
;  truant  and  takes  her  to  Exeter  and 
r  a  dress. 

natter  of  fact,  it  is  not  he  who  buys  it; 
dy  Patrick,  though  Ripsie  does  not 
if  that.  "John  Henry,"  his  mother  has 
las  that  girl  anything  presentable  to 

/en't  the  faintest  idea,"  he  says  coldly. 

to  it,"  says  Lady  Patrick,  "even  if  you 
buy  her  one,"  and  she  gives  him  the 
What  is  mother  up  to?  thinks  John 

Patrick's  idea  of  the  cost  of  clothes  is 
d  by  the  couturiers  she  knows  in  Paris 
idon.  There  is  nothing  to  come  near 
ixeter  and  John  Henry  worries  about 
r  s. 

oo  cheap." 

ip!  It  was  wickedly  expensive,"  says 

si's  cost  eighty  guineas,"  he  says, 
then  the  real  world  did  come  crashing 
:,"  says  Mrs.  Quin  afterwards.  "I  had  a 
ofjeality." 
v  ty  guineas!  That's  twice  as  much  as  I 
i  i  year,"  says  Ripsie  in  a  small  humble 


h>  John  Henry  is  worried  he  can  be  in- 
I-.  "It's  not  expensive  enough  and  it 
Shave  been  white."  The  dress  is  pale 
I|w««7/>;e  de  soie,  caught  with  apple 
sc  that  matches  a  spray  to  wear  in  the 
f  li  her  dark  hair.  Now  in  the  lamplight 
In  of  green  is  so  becoming  that  John 
Has  to  look  away  and  he  sees  that  the 
H  wife  has  her  lips  set  thin,  while  her 
Ml  and  sons  are  greedily  staring.  "Put 
W1  cloak.  Rip,"  says  John  Henry, 
■as  no  evening  cloak.  John  Henry  is 
wig  to  fathom  the  scantiness  of  Ripsie's 
Hans,  and  the  dreaded  tenderness,  the 
h»  protection  sweeps  over  him  again. 
'U  lress  isn't  too  low,"  he  says,  speaking 
■lind  distinctly  for  the  farmer's  wife. 
4  r  a  dance.  You  should  see  Isabel  and 
w:t";  and,  "Put  on  my  cloak,"  he  says. 
Wis  first,  sumptuously  lined  with  white, 
rt  silk. 

ncln't  know  you  had  this,  Jod." 
ie  impressed,  as  he  had  meant  her  to  be, 
*>|as  why  he  is  wearing  it  on  this  warm 
suits  Ripsie  far  better  than  it  does 


him.  "I  look  like  a  cabby,"  he  says  when  he 
first  puts  it  on,  while  she  looks  like  a  young 
cadet.  "But  they  will  say  I  arrived  in  a  man's 
cloak." 

"Do  you  mind?" 

"I  expect  I  shall  make  every  possible  gaffe," 
she  says,  but  she  takes  his  arm  and  squeezes 
it.  "Jod,  don't  let's  be  late,"  and  he  can  feel  her 
shivering  with  anticipation. 

hen  Ripsie  comes  downstairs  from  the  big 
bedroom,  it  is  the  first  time  at  China  Court  she 
has  ever  used  the  front  stairs — she  makes  John 
Henry  take  her  up  the  back  way  to  avoid  any- 
one seeing  her  in  his  cloak — and  she  cannot 
help  pausing  to  take  in  the  wonder.  But  they 
will  say  I'm  afraid  to  come  down,  she  thinks, 
and  makes  herself  go  down  the  flight  and 
across  the  hall  where  she  has  to  pass  the  for- 
midable barrier  of  Lady  Patrick,  Mrs.  Loftus 
Kennedy  and  Isabel,  who  are  receiving  with 
John  Henry  at  the  drawing-room  door. 

"Miss  Russell."  The  Tremellen  butler,  lent 
for  the  evening,  has  a  penetrating  voice.  Sud- 
denly she  feels  alone  and  conspicuous;  no 
other  girl,  she  is  sure,  has  come  without  a 
chaperon.  She  sees  several  heads  turn  and  un- 
mistakably look  as,  her  own  head  high  but  her 
cheeks  as  pink  as  her  apple  blossom,  she  goes 
forward. 

/  have  an  invitation,  she  is  telling  herself; 
they  will  have  to  recognize  me.  But  she  will  get, 
she  is  sure,  no  more  than  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  from  Lady  Patrick,  perhaps 
the  tips  of  two  fingers  from  Mrs.  Loftus  Ken- 
nedy, a  stare  up  and  down  from  Isabel.  She 
braces  herself,  but  "Ah,  Ripsie!  Good  eve- 
ning," and  Lady  Patrick  holds  out  her  black- 
gloved  hand.  "I'm  glad  to  see  John  Henry 
brought  you  safely,"  says  Mrs.  Loftus  Ken- 
nedy in  those  ringing  tones  that  can  be  heard 
in  every  corner  of  the  room.  "What  a  pretty 
dress!"  says  Isabel  and  suddenly,  piercingly, 
Ripsie  is  afraid. 

John  Henry  is  next  and  he  catches  her  hands, 
holding  them  and  beaming  with  relief.  "Jod, 
what  are  they  doing?"  she  wants  to  cry,  but 
she  cannot  even  ask  him  in  a  whisper.  A  man 
and  girl  are  close  behind  her;  she  has  to  pass 
on  into  the  transformed,  beflowered  drawing 
room. 

The  girls  are  gathered  all  together  near  the 
window  at  the  far  end,  the  rhododendron 
window;  cocksure  girls,  all,  Ripsie  is  certain, 
possessing  evening  cloaks,  all  impeccably 
chaperoned.  They  are  talking,  laughing,  care- 
ful not  to  give  the  least  glance  to  where  the 
men  are  standing  round  the  Winterhalter  fire- 
place and  the  garden  window.  Once  again 
Ripsie  is  conspicuously  alone.  The  man  and 
girl  who  were  behind  her  pass  her  and  join 
the  others,  and  she  catches  her  breath.  Then 
Margaret,  in  pale-blue  satin,  forget-me-nots  in 
her  hair,  is  beside  her,  a  Margaret  as  trans- 
formed as  the  drawing  room,  and  smiling. 
"Hello,  Ripsie.  Isa  asked  me  to  watch  for 
you.  Look,  here's  a  program."  She  puts  the 
pink-and-silver  card  with  its  tiny  pencil  into 
Ripsie's  hand.  "Come  along." 

Ripsie,  bewilderingly,  is  shepherded  in 
among  the  girls.  "Ursula,  this  is  Deborah 
Russell,  Isa's  little  friend  from  the  country. 
She  doesn't  know  anyone.  Be  nice  to  her,  girls. 
Ripsie,  this  is  Terence.  Terence,  this  is  Miss 
Russell.  Yes,  she  wants  lots  of  dances.  Intro- 
duce her  to  Jimmy.  Iris,  this  is  Isa's  little 
friend." 

What's  happening?  thinks  Ripsie  in  fresh 
panic.  She  is  introduced,  handed  round. 
Young  men  appear  in  front  of  her;  are  led  up 
by  other  girls.  "Deborah  Russell."  Her  pro- 
gram collects  scribble  after  scribble.  It  is  filling 
up  and  she  is  helpless  until  suddenly  she  sees 
Borowis  standing  by  John  Henry  in  the  door- 
way. Like  a  fish  escaping  from  a  net,  she  flies 
across  the  room  to  him.  "Boro!  Boro!" 

Borowis  is  in  mess  dress.  "Well,  half  the 
regiment  is  here,"  he  defends  himself  from 
John  Henry's  comments.  "Practically  the 
whole  mess  from  Bodmin."  Then  he  gives  up 
the  pretense  of  that.  "What  does  it  matter?" 
he  says. 

Isabel  is  right;  the  cherry-colored  overalls, 
the  waistcoat  and  dark-blue  gold-braided 
jacket  are  almost  theatrical  in  their  effect. 
They  make  Borowis  look  tall,  tall  but  not 
heavy,  for  he  is  very  slim.  No  one  has  noticed 
yet  that  John  Henry's  shoulders  are  broader, 


but  then  he  does  not  take  the  eye  as  Borowis 
does.  "Boro  looks  a  young  prince,"  Mrs.  Lof- 
tus Kennedy  has  said  and  she  is  not  given  to 
gushing.  Isabel  is  pleased  and  proud,  but  Rip- 
sie does  not  care  what  he  is  wearing,  she  sees 
only  Borowis  himself.  "Boro!"  Yet  as  soon  as 
she  touches  him  she  knows  he  is  a  stranger — 
and  strange,  thinks  Ripsie,  more  than  ever  ter- 
rified. 

His  hair  is  not  combed,  one  lock  is  falling 
over  his  eye;  the  tight  neck  of  his  jacket,  with 
its  frogging,  is  undone;  he  has  a  redness,  like 
painted  patches,  over  his  cheekbones,  while 
his  eyes  seem  to  glitter.  Has  he  been  drinking? 
wonders  Ripsie 

"Boro,  you  are  going  to  ask  me  to  dance." 

"No." 

"No?"  She  cannot  believe  it.  As  if  there 
were  nobody  else  in  the  room,  she  puts  both 
hands  on  his  arm  and  shakes  him.  "Boro,  it's 
Ripsie.  Look  at  me,"  but  he  will  not  look,  he 
whose  look  has  been  only  for  her,  and  private 
and  unmistakable.  Now  he  looks  over  her 
head. 

Then  the  music  begins — a  silly,  catching 
tune: 

If  you're  in  love  with  somebody, 
Happy  and  lucky  somebody  

It  filters  in  from  the  band  in  the  hall, 
slowly  filling  every  corner.  As  this  is  for  their 
joint  birthdays  Isabel  and  John  Henry  are  to 
open  the  dance  and  he  has  to  leave  Borowis 


ROCKABY 
BABY 

By  SUZANNE  DOUGLASS 

He's  fussy  whenever  I  pick  him  up, 

He  screams  when  I  ignore  him. 
He  reallv  doesn't  know  what  he 
wants 

But  he'll  cry  till  I  get  it  for  him. 


and  Ripsie  and  go  to  Isabel.  In  a  moment  the 
first  couples  begin  circling  down  the  long  room 
and  past  them  into  the  hall.  A  red-haired 
young  man  in  tails,  his  large  hands  in  white 
kid  gloves,  appears  before  Ripsie.  "Miss 
Russell  " 

She  ignores  him. 

"Boro." 

"Rip,  you  are  to  dance."  It  is  an  order, 
given  as  he  would  order  her  in  the  old  days. 
"Dance,  and  don't  come  near  me."  Abruptly 
he  walks  away. 

She  would  have  run  after  him,  leaving  the 
red-haired  young  man,  but  Borowis  does  what 
is  wise  if  he  wants  to  be  impregnable :  goes  to 
his  mother  and  bows.  Lady  Patrick  looks  at 
him  and  Ripsie  sees  the  sudden  look  of  dis- 
may on  her  face.  It  is  gone  as  soon  as  Ripsie 
sees  it ;  almost  in  a  caress  Lady  Patrick  smooths 
back  the  lock  of  hair,  fastens  his  jacket.  He 
puts  his  arm  round  her  and  takes  her  onto  the 
floor,  as  the  red-haired  young  man  takes  Rip- 
sie, and  Borowis  does  not  dance  again  all 
night — "until,"  says  Mrs.  Quin  long  after- 
ward, "until  " 

"One  of  the  most  successful  and  brilliant 
dances  ever  given  in  the  county,"  the  fashion 
magazines  and  papers  report  and,  "Enjoying 
it,  Ripsie?"  asks  Isabel.  No  one  but  Isabel  and 
Ripsie  herself  could  suspect  the  barb  in  that. 
The  strange  solicitude  goes  on.  "Miss  Rus- 
sell, are  they  looking  after  you?".  .  .  "Ripsie, 
have  you  any  dances  left?  Geoffrey  Mafor  is 
dying  to  be  introduced  to  you.".  .  .  "Abom- 
inably clever  of  you,"  says  Mrs.  Loftus  Ken- 
nedy, "with  your  white  skin  to  find  that  color 
green.".  .  .  "So  that  is  the  little  Russell  girl," 
Ripsie  hears  more  than  one  chaperon  say. 
"The  mysterious  little  Russell,"  and  she  hears 
Lady  Patrick's  smooth  answer,  "Yes.  We 
have  known  her  since  she  was  a  child,  of 
course." 

One  dowager  is  more  direct.  "Yes,  I  have 
heard  she  and  Borowis  were  friends." 


"Of  course  they  are  friends."  Lady  Patrick's 
voice  is  unruffled.  "I  told  you,  the  boys  have 
known  her  since  they  were  children." 

When  she  dances  Ripsie  is  so  light  that  in 
the  lancers  she  is  swung  too  high  and  Mrs. 
Loftus  Kennedy  has  to  protest,  though  laugh- 
ingly, but,  "She  wasn't  really  laughing,"  says 
Ripsie.  To  waltz  with  her,  say  the  young  men, 
is  like  waltzing  with  a  feather.  Girls  sitting  out, 
taking  refuge  in  the  cloakroom,  would  have 
changed  with  her  a  dozen  times  over.  There  is 
a  photograph  of  her  afterward  in  the  Sketch: 
"Miss  Deborah  Russell  dancing  with  the  Hon. 
Tommy  Lampson." 

All  the  while  the  hurt  and  bewilderment 
gather  in  Ripsie's  eyes,  for  Borowis  does  not 
come  near  her.  He  only  looks  whiter  and 
whiter,  except  for  that  strange  red  on  his 
cheeks.  "He  didn't  just  do  it,"  Mrs.  Quin 
holds  that  to  herself  over  and  over  again.  "He 
minded,  cruelly." 

He  does  not  dance  again,  though  several 
times  he  sits  out  a  dance  with  Isabel.  For  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  is  at  the  buffets.  "Boro,  you 
are  drinking  too  much,"  says  John  Henry 
again  and  again.  Or  else  he  stands  against  the 
wall  watching  the  room  with  that  glitter  in  his 
eyes,  the  lock  of  hair  falling  over  his  eye  again 
and  the  red  flushes  that  make  him  look  like  a 
wooden  soldier. 

Ripsie  longs  to  get  away,  to  be  by  herself, 
but  she  cannot  go  back  to  the  farm  unless  she 
walks  through  the  village  street,  and  suddenly 
she  shrinks  from  the  village.  Besides,  in  satin 
shoes  she  cannot  walk  over  the  moor;  and  she 
cannot  take  John  Henry  who,  because  of 
Borowis's  behavior,  has  to  act  as  China 
Court's  host.  He  is  not  only  the  host;  he  is  a 
host  of  strength,  genial  and  popular,  and  it  is 
then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Ripsie  sees  John 
Henry  as  himself :  John  Henry  Quin,  not  Jod, 
an  appendage  to  Borowis. 

John  Henry  takes  her  in  to  supper  and  they 
say  not  a  word  until  he  removes  her  third 
glass  of  champagne  and  then  gives  it  back  to 
her.  "Drink  it,"  he  says  briefly.  After  it,  the 
long  marquee,  the  candles,  marguerites  and 
cornflowers  on  the  long  tables,  the  hydrangeas 
in  their  tubs,  the  crowd  of  people  all  seem  to 
melt  a  little  and  swim  in  a  haze;  and  Ripsie 
feels  frighteningly  giddy. 

She  cannot  go  upstairs.  She  feels  the  maids 
there  would  be  agog  over  her  and  Borowis. 
She  cannot  disappear  in  the  garden  as  she 
used  to  do;  the  pale  green  dress  is  too  conspic- 
uous. When  she  tries  to  hide  in  one  of  the  far 
sitting-out  places.  Tommy  Lampson  follows 
and  tries  to  kiss  her.  "He  seemed  to  think  he 
might."  she  tells  John  Henry  who  rescues  her. 
"I  suppose  it  is  my  reputation.  My  reputation 
that  your  mother  and  all  of  you  are  trying  to 
save  me  from,"  she  might  have  said. 

The  night  drags  on,  down  to  the  last  dance 
before  the  extras,  and  John  Henry  comes  to 
Ripsie  where  she  is  dancing.  "Let  me  dance 
with  Miss  Russell,  that's  a  good  chap,"  he 
says  to  her  partner.  And,  when  she  is  relin- 
quished, he  says,  "Boro  is  going  to  make  an 
announcement." 

"No,"  whispers  Ripsie,  "no,"  and  very 
gently  John  Henry  answers,  "Yes." 

It  is  an  inexorable  "yes."  Borowis  is  on  the 
stairs.  He  has,  John  Henry  tells  Ripsie,  been 
very  sick  and  he  looks  pallid  now  and  miser- 
ably young,  years  younger  than  John  Henry. 
He  stands  a  step  below  Isabel,  and  though 
Isabel  is  flushed,  her  eyes  are  their  usual  cold 
gray,  and  hard  as  they  were  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  She  lifts  her  hand  commandingly 
and  the  band  comes  to  a  stop.  "Tell  them, 
Boro,"  says  Isabel  clearly  and  Borowis  is 
obedient. 

"Sorry  to  interrupt  and  all  that,",  he  says. 
His  voice  is  hoarse  and  a  little  blurred,  but  it 
is  mercilessly  clear  to  Ripsie.  She  is  below,  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  where  John  Henry  has 
brought  her.  "We,  Isabel,  John  Henry  and  I," 
says  Borowis,  "want  to  thank  you  all  for  com- 
ing. As  you  know,  this  dance  is  nothing  to  do 
with  me;  it  isn't  my  birthday."  Isabel  steps 
down  one  step  farther  so  that  she  is  close 
behind  him.  "Isabel  and  I  have  something  to 
tell  you,"  says  Borowis,  as  swiftly  as  if  she  had 
pricked  him,  and  Ripsie  gives  a  little  gasp  as 
the  words  sound  through  the  hall.  "'S'matter 
of  fact,"  says  Borowis,  "we  are  engaged." 
John  Henry  catches  Ripsie's  hand  and  holds  it 
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down  against  his  side,  crushing  it  so  that  the 
gasp  is  cut  short  as  she  sways  and  leans  against 
him,  faint  with  the  pain.  "I  hope  you  are  all 
pleased." 

It  sounds  like  a  taunt  and  Borowis's  gaze 
sweeps  over  them,  brilliantly,  deliberately 
blind.  "Isabel  and  I  are  engaged."  The  band 
breaks  out  into  "They  are  jolly  good  fel- 
lows." Everyone  claps,  but  there  is  no  morsel 
of  sound  from  Ripsie;  only  the  hand,  crushed 
in  John  Henry's,  grows  cold  and  colder  and 
her  head,  with  the  puffs  of  dark  hair  and  the 
apple-blossom  spray,  sinks. 

John  Henry  can  bear  no  more.  His  soft 
heart  seems  suddenly  to  swell  and  almost  be- 
fore he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  he  has  stepped 
forward  to  the  stairs,  taking  Ripsie  with  him. 
He  holds  up  his  hand  against  the  clapping  and 
the  band  which  stops  again.  "And  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,"  cries  John  Henry  more 
loudly  and  clearly  than  he  has  ever  spoken  in 
his  life.  "I  have  never  let  my  brother  beat  me 
yet."  There  are  laughter  and  clapping.  "I  am 
engaged,"  says  John  Henry.  "We  are  en- 
gaged. I  and  Miss  Russell." 

The  laughing  and  congratulations  are  all 
round  them,  a  glow  of  real  approval,  and  the 
music  starts  again.  Borowis  is  still  on  the 
stairs  with  Isabel,  Ripsie  at  the  bottom  with 
John  Henry,  when  over  the  heads  of  the 
others  they  look  at  one  another.  "I  expect  we 
were  very  theatrical,"  says  Mrs.  Quin,  but  still 
cannot  help  her  voice's  trembling. 

Slowly,  as  if  in  a  dream,  Borowis  comes 
down  the  stairs,  and  as  if  John  Henry  had 
been  a  footman  he  brushes  him  aside,  puts  his 
arm  round  Ripsie  and  begins  to  dance  with 
her.  His  arm  is  trembling  and  she  can  feel  his 
heat,  in  his  dry  hands  and  under  the  braided 
jacket.  It  is  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own  skin. 

"It  began  m  April,"  Mrs.  Quin  tells  Barbara 
in  that  strange  confidence  they  have  together. 
"April,  and  went  on  through  May." 

May  in  Cornwall  is  more  beautiful  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Quin  thinks 
often.  It  is,  too,  more  heady  and  lush,  with  its 
froth  of  campions,  bluebells  and  lady's  lace  in 


the  lanes,  the  apple-blossom  buds  deep  pink 
in  the  orchards  and,  in  the  China  Court  gar- 
den— even  the  ugly  garden  of  those  days — the 
vivid  strong  colors  of  tulips,  forget-me-nots, 
the  smell  of  early  stocks.  It  is  hot  that  year  for 
May  and  Ripsie  often  appears  in  the  garden 
after  dinner  and  she  and  Borowis  walk  there 
until  it  is  late. 

Mrs.  Quin  never  ceases  to  see  them — only 
she  will  not  look.  Ripsie  and  Borowis  go  down 
the  path  behind  the  yews  or  to  the  low  wall 
where  the  sweet  peas  are  now,  or  through  the 
kitchen  garden  and  the  field  to  the  dell  and  the 
valley  path.  "I  had  a  dress,"  says  Mrs.  Quin. 
She  does  not  say,  as  most  old  women  do, 


Calamities  are  of  two  kinds:  mis- 
fortune to  ourselves,  and  good 
fortune  to  others. 

AMBROSE  BIERCE 


"What  ridiculous  clothes  we  wore  then."  She 
says,  "How  pretty  they  were,"  and  remembers 
them  with  love  and  pain,  that  dress  and  the 
green  one  of  the  dance.  This,  that  she  wears  in 
those  evenings,  is  white,  patterned  with  roses. 
"But  so  old,  so  washed  thin,  that  they  were 
only  outlines  of  pale  pink ;  but  I  liked  it.  It  was 
soft  and  it  fluttered  and  it  had.  I  remember,  a 
patent-leather  belt — my  waist  was  tiny  then — 
and  a  high  turn-down  collar."  She  knows  the 
collar  sets  off  her  dark  head  that,  even  though 
it  is  dressed  with  pulTs  and  combs,  still  looks 
almost  as  small  as  when  her  hair  is  cropped. 
Mrs.  Quin  can  see  herself,  but  she  cannot  see 
Borowis:  the  tall  young  officer,  the  tall  young 
man,  each  description  seems  to  cloak  him  with 
fresh  anonymity ;  yet  she  can  feel  him,  "unmis- 
takably and  forever,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  She  has 
only  to  shut  her  eyes  to  remember  his  hands, 
sure  because  they  know  so  well  what  they 
want,  not  to  be  gainsaid,  but  gentle.  "I  never 
had  a  chance  against  you,  Boro,  because  I  was 
with  you,"  says  Mrs.  Quin.  When  his  arm  is 
round  her,  she  knows  its  curve  as  she  knows 


the  hardness  of  his  shoulder  and  its  surprising 
size ;  his  lips  are  cold  to  feel  at  first — "and  pos- 
sessive," says  Ripsie  with  a  gasp. 

He  disappears  with  Ripsie  for  whole  days 
on  the  moor.  The  sky  there  is  wider  than  any- 
where else,  the  gorse  is  a  flush  of  gold,  the 
grass  full  of  infinitesimal  moor  flowers,  and 
there  are  larks.  To  Ripsie  it  feels  as  if  she  were 
caught  up  in  that  immensity,  in  the  gold  and 
singing,  the  nuzzling  warm  tenderness  and 
bubbling  life;  and  all  that  month  John  Henry 
is  laboring  at  the  works,  riding  to  Canverisk 
and  back  across  the  moor,  spending  his  eve- 
nings "swotting,"  says  John  Henry. 

"Swotting  what?"  asks  Ripsie. 

"Chemistry,"  says  John  Henry.  "Statistics, 
prices,  learning  about  mechanization— things 
are  changing  even  in  our  works,"  he  says  re- 
gretfully because  John  Henry  is  conservative. 
"Problems  about  transport,  distribution,  mar- 
keting." John  Henry  sounds  weary,  but  he  is 
satisfied,  too,  deeply  satisfied;  coming  up  in 
him  is  something  new:  responsibility. 

Because  of  the  hours  she  spends  with  Bor- 
owis, Ripsie  has  not  only  to  leave  the  vicarage, 
she  has  lost  her  post.  The  schoolmaster  will 
not  keep  her,  though  the  vicar  has  promised 
to  talk  to  her  again.  "But  he  won't,"  says  Rip- 
sie. "I  shan't  let  him." 

"What  can  you  do  to  prevent  him?"  asks 
John  Henry. 

"Not  listen,"  says  Ripsie  again. 

"But  you  must  listen!  Listen  and  think. 
What  will  you  do  without  any  work?" 

"]  don't  know,"  says  Ripsie  dreamily.  She 
has  a  flower  between  her  fingers  and  is  twirl- 
ing it. 

"You  have  to  eat,  keep  a  room." 

The  flower  is  a  small  Dutch  iris.  Ripsie  has 
just  found  it  and  is  looking  at  the  brown  mot- 
tling, velvet  on  the  paper-thin  petals,  each  so 
pale  a  mauve  that  she  would  hardly  have  said 
it  was  colored  at  all  until  she  holds  it  against 
her  white  dress  when  it  is  unmistakably 
mauve.  Even  in  those  days  a  flower  can  blot 
out  the  whole  world  for  her,  but  "You  have 
to  eat."  says  John  Henry,  and  takes  the  iris 
away. 


He  worries,  but  he  is  powerless.  I 
and  Ripsie  are  like  sleepwalkers,  excel 
they  are  together. 

"Haven't  you  any  regard  for  other  J 
scolds  John  Henry. 

"What  people?"  asks  Ripsie. 

For  her,  all  that  month  there  are  nol 
no  eyes  looking  from  doorways,  faces! 
behind  the  lace  curtains  that  make  1 
cottage  windows  tinier  still,  but  are  scl 
see  through  without  being  seen.  Therfl 
whispers  in  the  China  Court  kitchen! 
in  the  county  drawing  rooms,  no  kincj 
to  warn  Lady  Patrick:  "1  met  therrJ 
moor,  my  dear,  not  riding,  walkirj 
horses  behind  them,  the  reins  positivl 
ing." 

"Borowis,  these  days,  seems  to  ha\I 
peared.  Where  is  he,  Pat?"  «  1 

"My  dear,  I  don't  want  to  repea)  j 
but  "  1  j 

Lady  Patrick  still  says  nothing,  | 
breakfast  time  at  the  end  of  May  1 
brings  Borowis's  orders.  The  mission,  1 
is  to  start  earlier  than  they  had  expectJ 
to  join  it  the  day  after  the  dance. 

"That's  a  little  too  neat,"  says  l| 
"That's  mother."  There  is  also  an  unj 
note  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  "This  is  til 
the  outstanding  accounts  you  gave  rl 
settled  by  your  mother.  She  refers  thj 
to  you,  and  asks  me  to  ask  you  what 
pose  to  do  about  them." 

Afterward  in  the  morning  room 
stands  by  the  window,  his  fingers  dm  I 
tattoo  on  the  sill.  He  has  had,  too,  JohJ 
is  sure,  an  ultimatum  from  Isabel.  | 
haven't  you?"  "Shut  up,"  says  Bore) 
he  does  not  leave  the  morning  room  | 
on  the  moor  as  usual  and  John  HennJ 
to  see  what  his  brother  will  do. 

"Look,  Jod,"  says  Borowis  at  las 
lieve  mother  was  right.  It  would  be  b 
to  ask  Rip  to  the  dance." 

"You  have  asked  her." 

"I  know,  but,  Jod,  if  you  explain  toh 

"You  can  do  your  own  explaining, 
seems  Borowis  cannot.  "What  can  I 
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hn  Henry,  over  and  over  again,  in  those 

/s  before  the  dance. 

1  Isabel.  Tell  her  the  truth." 

an't.  You  don't  understand.  I'm  in 

that  whacking  great  allowance?" 

>n't  whacking.  Most  of  our  chaps  have 

sand  a  year  at  least."  says  Borowis,  ag- 

r 

esn't  anyone  live  on  his  pay?"  says 
llenry. 

;y  couldn't.  You  don't  understand, 
|  all  very  well  for  you." 
teriously  it  is.  John  Henry  has  only  an 
i-ice — "like  a  schoolboy."  he  says.  It  is 
busly  small,  but  it  is  all  he  needs,  though 
Ties  he  feels  he  ought  to  rebel  against 
king  for  granted.  "What  if  I  won't?" 
ihn  Henry.  "Won't  stay  here?  Suppose 
want  to  go  into  the  army  or  the  navy 
doctor?"  but  he  knows  he  does  not.  It 
othing  thought  that  in  the  quarry  and 
Irks  he,  not  Borowis,  is  the  kingpin.  "If 
e  to  a  showdown,"  John  Henry  tells 
|— and  sometimes  he  longs  for  it  to  come 
jwdown — "they  would  have  to  give  me 
king  I  want,  because  there's  no  one  else 
y  on.  No  one."  This  gives  him  a  re- 
!>ility  and  a  decency  that  Borowis,  with 
! magnificence,  has  not.  "I  haven't  any 
I  John  Henry  says  this  without  smug- 
jle  says  it  gratefully.  "No  debts;  no  am- 
l  but  I  don't  have  to  marry  Isabel." 
at  can  I  do?"  groans  Borowis. 

nge  to  a  less  expensive  regiment. 
Ripsie  and  be  happy  and  ordinary," 
in  Henry  does  not  say  it  and  it  never 
Borowis's  mind.  Well,  some  people  are 
w  animals,  thinks  John  Henry,  born  to 
e  limelight,  live  in  it.  be  ambitious.  Per- 
other  is  right,  he  thinks,  and  it  is  some- 
do  with  pedigree.  Well,  it  has  missed  me, 
hn  Henry  thinks  of  his  squareness  and 
arms  and  legs,  his  Quin  hair  and  pale 
es.  But,  he  thinks,  Ripsie  has  blood  too. 
se,  St.  Omer,  and  he  thinks  of  her  small 
ead,  her  almost  Chinese  command  of 
e  sublime  disregard  of  people  that  is  so 
dy  Patrick  herself,  and  the  glacial  edge 
put  in  her  voice.  She  would  be  a  bet- 
;  for  Boro  than  Isabel,  thinks  John 
loften,  but  Borowis  cannot  see  it.  He  is 
ng  the  laid-down  conventional  pattern 
urprising  thought  comes  in  these  May 
;s  to  John  Henry:  it  is  that  his  glamor- 
zmderful  brother  is  dull.  Duller  than  I 
iks  John  Henry,  but  that  is  heresy  and 
ot  believe  it. 

that  month  he  has  been  in  torture, 
you  will  do  something  about  Ripsie." 
all  take  care  of  her." 

?" 

all  take  care  of  her,"  but,  as  the  days 
the  dance  go  on,  John  Henry  learns 
as  much  fantasy  as  the  boy  Borowis's 
of  the  valley  and  that  Borowis's  prom- 
quicksand.  -'- 
the  fairy  lamps  have  burned  all  night 
paths  in  the  garden;  a  few  are  begin- 
flicker ;  some  have  gone  out  and  the  sky 
the  stars  is  beginning  to  pale.  The 
lays  heartlessly  on,  playing  that  first 
^ain,  the  song  that  is  bound  up  with 
;ht  forever: 

If  you're  in  love  with  somebody, 
Happy  and  lucky  somebody  

rowis  dances  with  Ripsie  at  last, 
says  not  a  word;  neither  does  he,  but 
ter  close  and  closer.  Ripsie  does  not 
!  that  closeness.  It  is  her  knell  and  she 
no  protest,  not  the  smallest  struggle, 
is  they  dance,  she  grows  colder  while 
i  from  her  fingers  that  John  Henry  has 
I  in  his  seems  to  run  up  her  arm  into  her 

'  dance,  and  as  the  music  ends  Borowis 
a  few  last  turns  to  the  stairs  where  the 
Isabel  is  waiting.  He  passes  her,  stops, 
'  gently  gives  Ripsie  to  John  Henry. 


i,  all  her  life,  worries  about  the  house 
es  it  Continual  care;  then  she  has  to  re- 
n  the  reins  and  the  house  runs  perfectly 
thout  her.  Lady  Patrick  turns  her  face 
rom  faith  and  love,  but  when  she  is 


dying  she  asks  for  a  priest,  then  a  nun  to  nurse 
her.  "And  they  came  at  once,"  says  Mrs. 
Quin,  "after  all  those  years." 

Lady  Patrick  asks,  too,  if  she  can  be  moved 
into  the  big  bedroom.  Perhaps  she  goes  back 
to  those  first  nights  in  it  because,  at  the  last, 
"So  happy,"  she  murmurs,  turns  with  a  sigh 
to  the  other  pillow,  and,  "falls  asleep,"  says 
Mrs.  Quin.  A  death  is  not  usually  like  falling 
asleep,  but  this  one  is. 

Borowis  marries  Isabel,  but  the  Eleventh  has 
been  ordered  to  South  Africa  and  he  throws 
up  the  mission  to  join  it.  "I  warned  you  I 
would,"  says  Borowis.  He  is  killed  at  Paarde- 
berg  in  February,  1900.  "She  didn't  have  him 


for  long,"  says  Ripsie  and  finds  she  can  say, 
"Poor  Isabel,"  and  when  Bella  is  born  asks 
Isabel  to  be  godmother.  Ripsie's  heart  bleeds 
away  at  that  dance — and  she  lives  happily  on 
with  John  Henry  and  makes  the  garden. 
"Then  what  was  all  the  pother  about?"  asks 
Mrs.  Quin. 

"No  more  voices!"  said  Peter,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  The  chorus  had  died  away  in  a  cre- 
scendo of  good-bys;  Walter's  boom,  Bella's 
commands  had  faded.  The  last  car  had  gone 
up  the  lane  and  Peter  had  come  back  from  the 
gate  to  find  quiet;  only  the  sound  of  birds,  of 
the  rooks  and  guinea  fowls  in  the  garden  and. 


in  the  house,  Tracy  humming  as  she  helped 
Cecily  to  wash  up  the  tea  things.  Ordinary 
everyday  sounds  of  evening  quiet. 

He  had  to  go  up  to  the  farm.  "Yes,  even  on 
my  wedding  day,"  said  Peter.  "I  must  know 
that  Ern  Neot  has  looked  after  the  calf."  He 
had  been  up  after  the  wedding  luncheon  to 
change  and  bring  his  suitcases  down,  but,  "I 
haven't  seen  Ern  about  the  animals,"  said 
Peter. 

"What  will  Peter  wear  for  the  wedding?" 
That  had  provoked  a  panic. 

"A  lounge  suit,  I  suppose." 

"He  hasn't  a  suit.  Don't  you  remember  at 
the  funeral  " 
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"He  can't  wear  a  jacket  and  trousers." 
"He  simply  can't." 

"I  suppose  he  must,"  and  a  wail.  "He  will 
spoil  the  wedding." 

But  when  they  got  to  the  church,  there  was 
Peter  with  his  brother  Harold,  both  in  morn- 
ing dress  with  pearl-gray  waistcoats,  identical 
gray-and-black  ties,  carnations  and  gray  top 
hats. 

"Harold  brought  them  down  on  the  train 
last  night,"  said  Peter.  "Remnants  of  glory.  I 
couldn't  get  near  my  own  old  things,  but  Har- 
old was  resourceful  and  borrowed  father's. 
We  had  to  take  a  fold  in  the  trousers,  but  my 
chest  is  as  broad  as  his,  as  you  can  see." 

Tracy,  too,  had  changed  from  the  white 
wedding  dress  which  Cecily  had  laid  carefully 
on  the  White  Room  bed.  "I  will  wash  it  to  take 
the  starch  out  and  put  it  in  blue  paper." 

"Is  that  what  you  do  to  keep  muslin?" 

"To  keep"  had  become  for  Tracy  the  most 
important  verb  in  the  English  language.  "And 
it  isn't  only  possessive,"  she  had  defended  her- 
self against  Bella.  "It  means  to  watch  over, 
take  care  of,  maintain." 

"Maintain;  that's  an  odd  sort  of  word," 
said  Tom. 

"Is  it  odd?  To  hold  in  one's  hand?"  asked 
Tracy.  She  liked  it  and,  "The  house  will  not 
change  hands  yet,"  said  Tracy.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  miracle.  There  would  still  be  hands  to 
direct,  write  letters,  sign  checks;  to  bolt  the 
doors  and  close  the  windows  at  night.  Hands 
that  do  household  chores,  use  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  washing  machines — "if  we  are  lucky," 
said  Tracy,  "if  the  books  bring" — but  it 
seemed  they  would.  "It's  beginning,"  said 
Tracy. 

She  walked  up  to  Penbarrow  with  Peter  to 
see  the  calf  and  waited  for  him.  When  they 
came  back,  up  the  valley  path  and  over  the 
wall,  it  was  late,  nearly  nine  o'clock. 

The  garden  had  changed  in  a  week.  "Is  it 
only  a  week?"  asked  Peter.  The  sweet  peas 
were  almost  over  and,  though  stocks  and 
marigolds  still  flowered,  the  michaelmas  dai- 
sies were  beginning.  A  sting  of  cold  was  in  the 
air.  The  dew  will  be  heavy,  thought  Peter,  and 
there  was  a  smell  of  wood  smoke. 

In  the  dusk  by  the  wall  Tracy  found  an  au- 
tumn crocus  where  last  year's  holly  leaves 
were  dead.  As  she  knelt  down  to  look  at  it, 
brushing  the  still-prickly  holly  aside,  Peter 
knelt  too  and,  with  an  almost  unbearable 
happiness,  she  looked  up  past  his  red  head 
and  saw  a  new  moon.  The  sky  was  still  light 
and  the  moon's  crescent  had  a  flaky  white- 
ness, almost  transparent  in  the  luminous  sky. 
"We  ought  to  wish,"  said  Tracy  and  her  wish 
was  so  strong  that  she  had  to  take  refuge — in 
antics,  thought  Tracy.  "I  must  curtsy  seven 


■ 

b 
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tunes,  but  you  have  to  bow,  Peter,"  a 
ommanded,  "Turn  your  money." 

"Turn  your  ring,"  retorted  Peter  am 
was  a  sudden  silence. 

//  is  the  latest  ring  at  China  Court,  tha 
thought  Tracy.  Adza's  is  heavy  gold, ; 
wide  band,  Lady  Patrick's  narrower, 
and  engraved  inside  "forever";  Mrs.  Qi 
a  thin  circle  of  platinum.  Tracy's  is  gold 
but  still  thin.  Only  the  latest  wedding  rii 
both  Peter  and  Tracy  were  suddenly  si 
scious  of  it  that  they  had  to  change  th 
ject.  "I'm  cold  and  hungry,"  said 
"Let's  go  in." 

Lamplight  fell  from  the  house  windo\ 
as  they  came  up  the  garden  they  cou 
firelight  on  the  drawing-room  walls.  The 
was  waiting  for  them,  dusted  and  polisht 
flowers  freshened.  The  Little  Pink  80 
Pale  Blue  Girl  were  back  with  the  cl£c 
its  cupid  on  the  far  chimney  shelf.  A  tab 
laid  for  two  and  drawn  up  to  the  fire 
Tracy  and  Peter  walked  in,  the  hous 
empty.  On  the  hall  table  was  a  note 
Cecily:  "Chicken  in  the  oven.  Mr.  Walt 
you  the  wine.  I  have  gone  for  the  night, 
room  is  ready."  and  a  question  fell  be 
them  like  a  plummet.  What  room? 

"If  you  will  open  the  wine,"  said  Ti 
little  breathlessly,  "I  will  go  and  see  W 
in  the  kitchen."  but  the  moment  Peter 
into  the  drawing  room  she  ran  upstairs 
White  Room  was  empty  except  for  the 
ding  dress  laid  on  the  counterpaned  be 
her  things  had  been  moved.  Slowly,  hen 
tingling,  Tracy  walked  out  onto  the  la 
and  saw  Peter's  suitcases  in  the  dressing 
Then  thought  Tracy  and  tiptoed  in. 

The  door  to  the  big  bedroom  was  ope 
fire  was  lighted  here,  too,  a  lamp  was  t 
low  on  the  dressing  table  where  her  brus< 
comb  were  put  out  beside  a  bowl  of  d 
white  violets.  My  bouquet,  thought  1 
The  curtains  were  drawn,  the  bed  t 
down,  but  Tracy's  eyes  hastily  looked* 
from  the  bed. 

In  the  same  moment  she  turned  anifl 
Peter  in  the  doorway. 

"I  thought  you  were  opening  the  wine 

"I  thought  you  were  in  the  kitchen."  # 

Were  these  the  same  two  who,  not  anl 
ago,  had  been  leaning  in  perfect  compafl 
ship  on  the  cowshed  half  door  to  watel 
week-old  calf? 

"W-we  can't  s-sleep  here,"  stuttered  1 
"It's  G-Gran's  room." 

"The  biggest  bedroom,  my  dear"—! 
tried  to  be  airy  but  only  succeeded  in  a 
ing  mocking — "is  where  the  master  and 
tress  usually  sleep.  We  are  the  mastei 
mistress." 


Ask  ] 
Any 
Woman 

By  MARCELENE  COX 

A  child  can  hold  a  piece  of  food  in  his  mouth  for  five  minutes,  then  spit  it  oii 
completely  undamaged. 

Recently  a  bride  telephoned  her  mother  with  great  news.  "Guess  what!"  sheet 
claimed.  "J  can  now  make  mashed  potatoes  out  of  real  ones! 

Emotional  conflict:  when  a  hoy  needs  the  family  car  to  drive  himself  to  tii 
first  job. 

Overheard  at  the  station:  "She  looked  exactly  the  way  I  thought  she  wouldn't."  _ 

Sometimes  the  five  pounds  a  woman  thinks  she  lias  lost  are  found  again  inside 
tighter  dress. 

Mother  office  children,  wistfully:  "Right  now.  I  dream  only  of  the  lime  alien  the 
all  can  operate  their  oicn  shoestrings  anil  zippers. 

\\  hat  America  now  has  is  two  garbage  cans  in  every  garage. 

The  roles  of  the  husband  and  wife  around  the  house  are  becoming  less  and  le» 
differentiated  until,  in  some  families,  the  "changing  of  the  guard"  is  as  sinootl 
.111  operation  as  It  i-  al  Huckingliain  Palace. 
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icy  ;d  downstairs  to  the  kitchen.  In  the 
ng|)om  Peter  began  opening  the  unfa- 
r  c.wers  and  cupboards.  He  opened 
mcly,  merely  to  deflect  his  thoughts, 
jflnded  in  the  kitchen  as  if  he  were 
nir  them  and  Tracy's  face  set  into  its 
flihe  put  the  dogs'  plates  down  for 
Id  their  water  bowl,  then  took  Cec- 
Hfully  cooked  chicken  out  of  the 
Mked  with  love,  thought  Tracy  miser- 

M  love,  but  eaten  She  could  not 

jBw  it  would  be  eaten,  but  her  hands 
ihs  ng  as  she  slid  it  on  its  dish. 

;mad  finished  dinner  long  ago  and 
•ay.  They  came  back  to  the  drawing 
.Bey  sat  on  the  ugly  old  hassock  near 
rBnoothing  August's  ears  as  his  head 
Hr  knee.  Every  now  and  then  she 
Mm  away  and  knelt  down  to  take  up 
■and  stir  the  fire.  August  sat  wearily, 
•om  one  to  the  other,  clearly  asking 
■did  not  all  go  to  bed.  Tracy  got  up, 
■tween  the  curtains  and  came  back. 
Boon  has  gone  d-down." 
■ild  by  now.  It's  new." 
said  Tracy.  She  poked  the  fire  again 
m,  "Do  you  need  to  go  up  to  P-Pen- 
«ftain?" 

■rn  is  sleeping  there." 
■Cecily  arrange  that  too?" 
■did,"  said  Peter. 

■:,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  looked 
K;losed,  and  Tracy  knew  that  her  own 
■as  stiff;  self-consciousness  was  on 
■  a  strait  jacket.  Of  course  there  have 
mles  who  left  each  other  on  their  wed- 
ik  she  thought ;  and,  /  don't  know  him, 
■ht  in  panic. 

Bade  up  the  fire,  but  a  moment  later 
Hi  up  the  poker  and  stirred  it  again, 
■gust  ran  to  the  door  and  whined, 
lints  to  go  out,"  said  Tracy.  "He  al- 

Hes  out  before  he  goes  to  "  She 

H  sharply.  It  was  long  past  his  bed- 
■jshe  did  not  say  that  either.  Peter  got 
■etched  and  went  with  August  into  the 
If  seemed  only  a  moment  before  they 


were  back.  Tracy  heard  him  lock  the  front 
door.  Then  August  scratched  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  and  Peter  came  in  with  him,  shut 
the  door,  put  another  and  unnecessary  log  on 
the  fire  and  sat  down.  Are  we  going  to  sit 
here  all  night,  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  we 
can  get  ?  wondered  Tracy. 

Silence  settled  on  the  room.  Tracy  hunched 
herself  on  the  hassock,  her  feet  together,  her 
elbows  on  her  knees  as  she  looked  at  the  fire, 
but  Peter  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other. 

He's  handsome,  thought  Tracy  grudgingly. 
Handsome  and  my  husband.  This  stranger!  and 
she  longed,  as  she  had  not  longed  all  these 
years,  to  be  home  again — not  here  that  I 
thought  was  home,  but  back  in  New  York.  She 
longed  for  New  York  and  for  Barbara,  her 
gay,  light — yes,  light— mother  who  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  falling  into  such  depths 
as  this.  This  comes  of  being  serious.  Why  am  I 
serious?  moaned  Tracy,  but  without  a  sign. 
What  have  I  done  now?  In  this  moment  she 
would  have  given  China  Court,  and  all  Eng- 
land, to  be  back  in  America  again. 

She  was  afraid  she  would  cry  and,  to  hide 
her  face,  picked  up  the  poker,  and  suddenly 
Peter  said  between  his  teeth,  "Tracy,  if  you 
poke  that  fire  again  I  swear  I  shall  hit  you." 

She  looked  at  him  in  cold  surprise,  turned 
and  poked  the  fire.  Peter  leaned  forward  and 
gave  her  a  stinging  slap  on  the  cheek. 

Never  in  her  life  had  anyone  hit  Tracy.  She 
jumped,  astonished  and  hurt.  She  stared  at 
Peter,  the  mark  reddening  on  her  cheek,  tears 
welling  in  her  eyes.  "I'm  sorry,"  said  Peter, 
"but  I  warned  you.  Perhaps  another  time  you 
will  believe  me." 

"An-noth-ther!"  Blind  with  tears,  Tracy 
stumbled  over  the  hassock  as  she  sprang  up. 
"You  great  b-b-beast!  If  you  think  I  shall 
st-stay  here  an-other  m-m-minute  — 

"And  where  will  you  go  this  time  of  night? 
America?  Rome?"  sneered  Peter. 

She  said  what  she  knew  would  goad  him 
most.  "I  shall  go  to  Aunt  Bella  tomorrow." 

"You  little  cat!"  Peter  was  up,  too,  and 
coming  nearer.  Seen  through  tears,  he  looked 


so  big  and  menacing  that  Tracy  backed  away 
down  the  room  until  a  smell  of  arums  warned 
her  she  was  near  the  other  fireplace. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  she  cried  in  panic.  "Lit- 
tle cat!"  said  Peter  again.  He  was  white  with 
temper  and  Tracy  hastily  tried  to  step  side- 
ways, but  in  her  blindness  and  hurry  she  stum- 
bled. To  save  herself  she  clutched  at  the  man- 
tel, narrowly  missing  the  Little  Pink  Boy  and 
the  French  clock.  Then  there  was  a  rattle  and  a 
crash  as  her  hand  swept  the  Pale  Blue  Girl 
into  the  fender. 

Tracy  and  Peter  stood  appalled,  looking 
down  at  the  mess  of  pale  blue  china  with  its 
gilt  and  roses.  A  piece  of  yellow  petticoat  and 
a  china  hand  in  a  blue  sleeve  had  fallen  on  the 
hearthrug.  A  bit  of  curly  head  with  a  sliver  of 
straw  hat  lay  by  the  lilies,  a  shoe  had  rolled 
away  under  the  grate.  Slowly  Tracy  knelt 
down  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  "Look  what  you 
have  made  me  do,"  she  whispered.  "What 

I  "  She  gave  a  sob  and  Peter  knelt  beside 

her. 

"That's  how  we  keep  things."  She  had  be- 
gun to  cry  in  earnest  now,  the  stiffness  gone. 
"I  loved  her  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl.  She 
was  ours  now  and  I  smashed  her." 

"Yes,  thank  God." 

"Th-thank  God?"  She  turned  an  amazed 
face  to  look  up  at  him. 

Peter  pulled  her  handkerchief  out  of  her 
sleeve  and  gave  it  to  her.  "Yes,  because  we 
were  nearly  smashing  everything.  Don't  try 
and  pick  up  the  pieces  now."  He  drew  her  to 
her  feet.  "Leave  them.  I  can  explain  to  Cecily 
in  the  morning.  Just  now,  I  want  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Tracy.  She  dabbed  at  her  eyes 
and  blew  her  nose.  "Yes.  Let's  sit  down  and 
talk  as  we  have  been  doing  all  these  days,  talk 
about  our  plans." 

"Not  now,  my  darling." 

Darling.  Tracy's  stomach  seemed  to  give  a 
small  independent  leap  of  itself. 

"But  " 

"There's  one  thing  we  have  to  do  first,"  said 
Peter. 
"First?" 


"Yes.  We  have  to  be  married.  Get  up, 
Tracy."  Tracy  stood  up.  "Come  here.  I  have 
never  touched  you,"  said  Peter,  "except  for 
that  slap."  He  laid  his  hand  against  the  hot 
mark.  "Never  touched  you,  not  because  I 
didn't  want  to,  but  because  it  wasn't  time. 

Now  "  Peter's  voice  was  suddenly  husky. 

He  put  his  other  hand  on  Tracy's  shoulder 
and  gently  ran  it  up  her  neck  so  that  her  hair 
fell  over  his  hand.  "Your  hair's  like  silk,"  said 
Peter  and  picked  up  again  what  he  had  been 
saying.  "Now  I  am  going  to  touch  you.  Pay 
attention,  Tracy.  You  are  my  wife  and  I  am 
going  to  kiss  you."  His  arms  went  round  her. 
"Stand  up,"  said  Peter,  "and  stop  dreaming." 

Startled,  Tracy  stood  in  his  arms.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  fought  against  him,  but  he  only  held 
her  more  tightly,  forcing  her  lips  up  to  his, 
shutting  out  the  room  and  the  firelight,  his 
face  warm  and  close  to  hers,  as  her  mouth 
softened  under  his  kiss.  She  could  feel  the 
hardness  of  his  body  pressed  to  hers,  hard 
where  she  was  soft.  Then  we  are  the  two  halves 
of  a  whole,  thought  Tracy,  and  her  heart  began 
to  beat  as  if  it  were  clamoring. 

"Go  upstairs,"  said  Peter,  "and  get  into  bed 
and  wait  for  me." 

At  dawn  a  breeze  comes  up,  ruffling  the 
trees.  The  dew,  as  Peter  said  it  would  be,  is 
heavy.  The  doors  are  locked;  the  windows 
dark  with  the  curtains  drawn.  The  lamps  are 
out,  the  fires  only  handfuls  of  red  embers;  the 
dogs  are  in  their  baskets  while  the  cats  curl  in 
the  kitchen  armchair.  A  baby  cries;  a  child 
dreams,  somebody  snores;  someone  lies 
awake,  staring  at  the  wall,  but  the  voices  hush 
because  the  house  is  asleep,  "and  now  the 
stories  seem  like  tales,"  says  old  Mrs.  Quin 
when  she  is  very  old.  "Perhaps  they  don't  mat- 
ter," she  says,  for  she  is  also  very  tired,  "ex- 
cept to  the  people  who  lived  through  them. 
The  stories  are  all  different — of  course  each 
has  its  time  and  place — yet  they  are  all  alike  in 
that,  as  with  every  day,  they  must  be  lived 
through  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  all  the  hours 
of  the  day;  and  as  the  day  ends,  it  begins," 
says  Mrs.  Quin.  END 


Inks  to  a  radically-changed  ELECTRASOL . . .  even  in  hardest  water 

OW  YOU  CAN 


No  film!  No  streaks!  No  spots! 
3,187  tests  in  all  makes  of 
dishwashers  proved  it! 


In  tests  made  in  hardest-water  sec- 
tions of  the  country  . . .  using  all 
makes  of  machines  ...  washing 
glasses,  dishes,  silverware . . .  light- 
meter  comparisons  showed  glasses 
came  out  7  times  brighter!  Because 
exclusive  new  E\ectraso\conditions 
water . . .  ends  foam  choke-up  . . . 
releases  full  spray-action  in  all 
dishwashers ...  for  all-out  results! 

get  new  Blue  Ribbon 

ELECTRASOL 

JUST  RELEASED 


NEW 


V2 
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FOR 


EUCTMC  DISHWASHERS  , 

1 


FOR 
EVEN 
HARDEST 
WATER 


*  Guaranteed  by  w 
Good  Housekeeping 


©EL,  Inc.  1961 


by  Economics  Laboratory  to  assure   spotless  results  from  any  dishwasher 


I  Mill  S'  IIOVI 


Newest  work- level  Gas  range 
Sears  KENMORE  Classic 


els  without  rebuilding! 


NEW!  "PROGRAM  COOKING"  gives  you  2  corfe 
the  same  oven,  for  the  most  accurate  cooking  evi 
^ySet  the  first  control  to  the  time  and  temperat| 
*  quired  for  a  perfectly  cooked  dinner. 
kSet  the  second  to  the  new  140°  Keep-Warm  s 
"Automatically,  at  the  correct  time,  the  oven  wil 
cook  your  dinner  to  a  turn;  then,  without  any  mi 
pervision  on  your  part,  it  will  hold  your  whole 
"table  ready"  for  hours  if  need  be,  without  overcc 
Even  a  rare  roast  beef  stays  rare! 


Planning  a  kitchen?  This  marvelous  new  Kenmore  CLASSIC  is 
just  right  to  brighten  an  old  kitchen  or  a  new  one— and  it's  so  easy 
to  install,  it  just  slides  into  place.  See  how  everything  on  it  is  easy- 
to-see,  easy-to-reach?  How  modern  and  clean  the  lines  are?  What 
you  can't  see  is  how  great  a  help  it  is— fast,  cool,  clean  to  cook  with 
—automatic  throughout — full  of  new  aids,  new  ways  to  be 
efficient.  Like  all  Gold  Star  award  winners,  it  saves  you  money 
from  the  moment  you  install  it— because  it's  Gas:  naturally  thrifty, 
naturally  efficient.  Come  see  what  Gas  can  do  for  you— at  your 
nearby  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  stores,  or  your  Gas  company. 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


EVERYTHING'S  AUTOMATIC 
ON  A  RANGE  THAT'S  WON 
THIS  GOLD  STAR  AWARD! 


LITTLE  CHANGES 

BIG  RESULTS 

In  color,  comfort  and  charm 

By  CYNTHIA  McADOO  WHEATLAND,  Interior  Decoration  Editor 

"How  much  difference  a  radiant  color  scheme  and  fireplace  face 
lifting  has  made  in  our  living  roomP  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kelly, 
of  Renton,  Oregon,  can  well  be  proud  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place.  The  room  now  has  a  completely  new  personality, 
is  comfortable,  inviting,  and  cost  thejKellys  only  $274.41. 
Plywood  sheathing  was  put  over  the  fireplace,  from  above  the  ugly 
grille  clear  up  to  the  ceiling.  This  ga|e  the  room  more  height, 
immensely  improved  the  proportions.  , Brass  hood  covers  the  grille  and 
has  made  the  fire  draw  better.  The  olf- white  of  the  walls  has  given 
unity  to  this  room.  The  bookcase  bu 


uprights,  a  simple  and  inexpensive  idea. 


COST 

Curtains:  50  yds.  @  89c  ....  $  44.50 

Sofa,  club  chair,  ottoman: 
25  yds.  material 

@  $2.75    68.75 

Club  chair:  12  yds.  denim 

@  79c   9.48 

Pillows,  seat  pads,  fabrics.  .  .   .  12.98 

2  area  rugs  @  $14.95    29.90 

2  table  lamps  @  $8.95   17.90 

Lumber   46.20 

Fireplace  brass  hood   37.75 

Paint   6.95 

Total  $274.41 


It  out  from  the  front  wall 


LADIES'  H0!| 


Someone  thinks  you're  pretty  wonderful 
...when  you  call  Long  Distance 


'7  *f  $r 


Your  thoughtfulness  and  the  sound 
of  your  voice  bring  happiness  and 
a  sense  of  being  together.  There's 
enjoyment  for  you,  too -for  the 
warmth  and  delight  of  a  telephone 
call  goes  both  ways  .  .  .  and  it  can 
begin  any  time  you  like. 


in  touch  by  Long  Distance 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


"WE  GIVE  EACH  OTHER 
HOME  PERMANENTS" 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  136 

Here's  How  . . . 

Home  permanents  are  popular  with  many 
families  like  the  Kellys  because  they  save  time, 
as  well  as  money.  The  average  salon  per- 
manent takes  about  2lA  hours.  A  home  per- 
manent takes  more  time  from  start  to  finish, 
but  a  lot  of  the  time  at  home  can  be  utilized 
for  regular  household  tasks.  Home-perma- 
nent kits  range  in  price  from  SI  .75  to  $2.50  and 
include  everything  except  the  curlers,  which 
can  be  purchased  for  $1 .50  and  re-used  indef- 
initely. The  minimum  price  for  a  permanent 
at  the  average  salon  is  $7.50,  although  you 
can  get  them  for  as  little  as  $4  in  some  areas. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  the  hair- 
cut, shampoo  and  set. 

What  Type  Should  You  Use? 

The  most  important  consideration  in  giving 
yourself  a  home  permanent  is  to  select  the 
right  type  for  your  hair  and  the  job  you  want 
it  to  do.  There  are  two  basic  types— the  pin 
curl  and  the  rod  curl.  The  pin-curl  wave  is 
easier  because  it  uses  a  regular  setting  and  you 
don't  have  to  reset  your  hair.  It  gives  a  looser 
curl,  however,  which  doesn't  last  as  long. 
Rod-type  permanents  usually  last  about  three 
months,  while  pin-curl  permanents  seldom 
last  over  two.  Betty  Kelly  gives  Llane  a  pin- 
curl  permanent  because  she  wants  a  smooth 
ci own  with  soft  curls  on  the  ends.  Dane's 
hair  grows  rapidly  and  has  to  be  cut  often, 
so  a  long-lasting  permanent  isn't  necessary. 

Most  rod-type  permanents  are  available  in 
three  strengths,  according  to  the  wavability 
of  your  hair.  For  normal  hair,  you  use  a  "reg- 
ular" type;  if  your  hair  is  hard  to  wave,  like 
Betty  Kelly's,  use  a  "super";  and  if  your  hair 
waves  easily,  or  you  prefer  a  loose  curl,  use  a 
"gentle."  Most  manufacturers  also  recom- 
mend the  "gentle"  strength  for  hair  which  has 
been  bleached  or  dyed.  The  soft,  fine  hair  of 
little  girls  often  responds  best  to  a  "gentle" 
or  special  children's  permanent  such  as  Sue's. 
Gray-haired  women  usually  prefer  the  "gray 
hair"  permanents.  All  these  utilize  a  rod 
curler.  Pin-curl  permanents  require  specially 
coated  bobby  pins  or  clips. 

How  Is  it  Done? 

The  procedure  for  giving  yourself  a  home 
permanent  varies  with  the  type  and  the  man- 
ufacturer. All  kits  contain  complete  directions 
which  you  should  follow  very  carefully.  For 
best  results,  always  start  with  your  hair  clean 
and  all  old  permanent  cut  off. 

Begin  by  dividing  your  hair  into  sections 
about  1  lA  inches  wide  and  1  inch  deep.  Satu- 
rate each  section  with  (tie  waving  lotion, 
using  a  comb  to  distribute  it  evenly.  (Most 
lotions  must  be  applied  with  cotton,  but  one 
comes  with  a  push-button  applicator.)  Fold 
an  end  paper  over  the  saturated  strand  of  hair. 
Place  a  curler  under  the  end  paper  and  wind 
the  strand  under  toward  the  scalp.  After  all 
curls  (usually  25-35)  have  been  set,  resatu- 
rate  with  the  remaining  lotion. 

The  second  step  is  timing.  The  waving  lo- 
tion is  left  on  for  10  to  30  minutes,  depending 
on  the  permanent.  At  the  end  of  the  estab- 
lished time,  rinse  your  hair  (with  curlers  ire 
place)  and  blot  it  with  a  towel*.  Then,  for  some 
permanents,  you  must  wrap  your  head  in  a 
towel  turban  for  a  specified  length  of  time. 

The  third  step  is  neutralizing.  For  some  per- 
manents, you  merely  allow  your  hair  to  dry 
for  a  mmimum  of  six  hours.  For  others,  you 
must  apply  a  neutralizer.  Some  of  these  have 
to  be  mixed  with  water:  others  come  pre- 
mixed  in  applicator  bottles.  The  curlers  are 
then  removed,  and  the  remaining  neutralizer 
poured  through  the  hair.  Finally,  you  rinse 
thoroughly  and  set  your  hair  as  you  normally 
do  after  a  shampoo. 

A  pin-curl  permanent  follows  the  same 
basic  procedure,  except  that  you  set  your  hair 
in  small  pin  curls,  instead  of  on  curlers.  There 
is  no  resetting  with  a  pin-curl  wave.  END 
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protect  the  stair  access  hasji 
vacy  and  interest,  and  cuts 
drafts  coming  in  from  the 
opening  of  the  front  door.  Fo 
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A  better  answer  to  the  unprotecU 
problem  in  this  house  than  a 
room  divider:  a  floor-to-ceiling  boa 
out  from  the  wall.  This  suits 
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Style  86538.  Use  Tessera  in  any  room  — upstairs,  ground  level,  downstairs 


So  at  ease  with  any  furnishings,  a  floor  of  Tessera  Vinyl  Corlon.  Yet  what  life  it 
gives  a  room.  Tessera  Corlon  is  one  of  the  famous  (Armstrong  vinyl  floors 


For  free  sample,  write  Armstrong,  6104  King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  Canada,  Dept.  41-A.  Sox  919,  Mon 
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How  do  you  like  your  murders  (lone? 
iIicnon  G.  Khkhmakt  offers  The  Cii|). 
the  Blade  or  the  (Jim,  on  page  5H. 
"1  begun  writing  in  my  curly  teens," 
•  reports,  "mainly  because  I  preferred 
ling  to  studying  Latin  and  algebra." 
>//<•  married  a  civil  engineer  whose  fob 
d  their  moving  from  city  to  cit  y  for 
■  years  before  settling  in  Sew  )  ork. 

During  the  pauses  she  has  written 
'thirty-five  hooks,  making  her  one  oj 
the  most  famous  murder-mystery 
novelists  writing  to<lu\ . 


4/  Ltvwo  ^cyt£j/~~ 


Calling  all  men!  Listen  to  this  from 
flUJAMS  FORREST:  "I'm  forty-one  and 
men  one  wife,  two  boys  and  two  dogs. 

all  oj  which  think  they  men  me. 
IT  e  live  in  the  brightness  and  shadows 
<j7  beautiful  mountain,  but  can  move  to 
desert  or  sea  tit  whim.  After  Duke 
I  varsity  and  the  irmy,  I  settled  down  in 
9  t6  to  make  a  living  with  a  typewriter. 
I'll  never  have  to  say  I  wish  I  hail 
done  something  else."  (His  story: 
Could  Have  Hated  Him?  Page  60.) 
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"  For  a  love  story  you  can  believe,  try 
EjiEL  Edison  Cordon's  Love  Incognito, 
n  page  56.  The  author  and  her  family 
we   in  a  small  Williamsburg  Colonial 
h  sefull  of  St  afford  shire  dogs,  lusterieare. 
hooked  rugs  and  Early  American 
antiques"  in  Long  Reach.  New  York. 
Traveling  is  their  hobby,  and  a  recent 
European  jaunt  gave  her  the  inspiring 
I     background  of  ageless  Florence  for 
I;  ageless  story  of  love  lost— and  found. 
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WARDROBE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  GLOVES 

The  PIONEER  RUBBER  Company  •  Willard,  Ohio 


and  then  some ! 


Bubbling  over  with  eggs  and  milk  nourishment. 

Minute  Tapioca  makes  a  light,  creamy  dessert — important 
to  every  family  diet.  Modern,  easy-to-make  Minute  Tapioca 
is  economical,  too— one  package  makes  36  delicious  servings 
—a  wholesome  finish  to  any  meal — for  everyone! 


I  FOODS  I 

I  KITCHENS 


Dress  it  in  its  Sundae  best.  Bakers 
Chocolate  Chips  give  Minute  Tapioca  a  fes- 
tive sundae  taste.  Or  you  might  top  it  with 
chopped  nuts,  peanut  brittle,  or  crushed  pep- 
permint candies.  You'll  love  the  party  flavor. 


A  fruit-ful  variety  of  uses.  Canned  or 
fresh  fruits  add  a  sunny  touch  to  Minute 
Tapioca's  eggs  and  milk  goodness.  It's  not 
just  one  dessert-  but  dozens.  Why  not  make 
it  tonight?  It's  wholesome  and  then  some. 
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CONNECTICUT 

NO  SUCH  THING  AS  MR.  "RIGHT"? 

Dear  Journal:  I'm  tired  of  hearing 
about  marrying  the  "right"  person  and 
being  "ready"  for  marriage.  I  think  mar- 
riage can  solve  more  problems  than  it 
creates.  In  many  countries,  girls  marry 
when  they  are  told  to  (with  no  choice  of 
husband)  and  learn  to  be  happy. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  brought  up 
to  understand  that  true  happiness  lies 
only  in  marriage.  They'll  be  less  uncer- 
tain about  themselves,  and  perhaps  will 
be  better  prepared  for  the  work  which  is 
necessary  after  every  wedding. 

Sincerely, 

Hartford  Helen  I.  Skinker 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

ITINm  FASHIONS' 

Dear  Editors:  In  recent  years  there 
seems  to  be  a  determined  effort  by  cer- 
tain fashion  designers  to  make  women 
look  ridiculous.  The  chemise  style  is  a 
prime  example;  the  silly  shoe  styles  are 
another.  Is  this  because  designers  de- 
velop an  innate  contempt  for  women 
who  arc  willing  to  look  like  figures  of 
I'n ri V  \inl  if  so,  why  do  women  fall  for 
such  ob\  iou9  attempts  to  make  them  look 
awkward  and  unfeminine? 

S.  D.  G. 


MISSISSIPPI 

CANCER— THERE  IS  A  WAY 
TO  FACE  IT 

Dear  Editors:  I  had  been  married  only 
five  months;  I  was  filled  with  hopes  and 
plans  for  becoming  a  good  wife,  a  fine 
homemaker,  a  career  woman.  I  woke  up 
in  a  bright,  wonderful,  new  world  every 
day — and  then  a  friend  who  is  a  doctor 
noticed  a  lump  on  my  neck  and  told  me 
to  stop  by  his  office  that  afternoon  for  an 
examination.  He  told  me  that  the  lump 
had  to  come  out  immediately. 

A  surgeon  confirmed  the  diagnosis 
and  operated  on  me  the  following  morn- 
ing. I  was  not  told  that  I  had  cancer,  but 
that  I  had  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  and 
that  there  would  be  no  further  trouble. 

Before  the  incision  was  healed,  the 
lump  was  back — at  the  lower  end  of  the 
incision.  I  had  to  go  back  for  another 
operation — and  another,  and  another. 
Then  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  had  can- 
cer, but  was  afraid  to  ask — afraid  to  hear 
what  I  felt  was  certain. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  clinic  for 
a  checkup,  and  the  lump  was  back  again. 
Then  I  decided  to  ask  for  the  truth,  and 
I  got  it.  Cancer.  I  asked  what  my  chances 
were,  and  the  doctor  replied: 

"Fifty-fifty — thai  is,  with  a  radical  op- 
eration. You  will  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices.  You  will  lose  the  use  of  your 
right  hand  and  your  head  will  drop  to  one 
side." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  willing,  and  he 
operated  on  me.  My  heart  went  bad 
w  bile  I  was  on  the  table,  and  he  could  nol 
finish.  Mv  nurse,  who  is  also  my  god- 
mother, begged  me  not  to  go  back  again, 
hut  I  knew  that  I  had  to — and  she  went 


with  me.  For  months  I  was  barely  attj] 
but  all  at  once,  as  if  a  miracle  had 
pened,  I  began  to  get  better. 

I  lost  the  co-ordination  between  m 
hand  and  brain  for  nearlv  two  vears. 
couldn't  feed  myself.  My  right  arm  bor 
slipped  out  of  the  socket,  and  I  canni 
raise  my  arm  very  high,  but  I  did  w 
lose  the  use  of  my  hand.  Though  I  cai 
not  turn  my  head  to  the  side,  it  does  n< 
sag. 

The  very  worst  of  my  illness  teas  i 
anxiety  I  went  through  before  I  had  ti 
courage  to  ask  for  the  truth.  After  I  W 
been  told  in  plain,  cold  words,  God  ga 
me  the  courage  to  face  it.  Even  thougfi 
did  not  have  world-famous  doctors  t 
tending  me,  and  the  hospital  was  a  smt 
one,  I  got  well. 

Today  I  have  two  sons,  have  stufl 
accounting  and  have  a  very  good  job. 
know  that  the  fear  of  cancer  can 
aside.  For  a  time  I  was  too  busy  syifl 
thizing  with  myself  to  speak  of  my 
ness  beyond  my  own  concern.  But  mi 
people  who  knew  that  I  had  had  can 
came  to  me  with  their  "symptoms" 
fears,  and  I  realized  that  if  I  forgot 
own  feelings  I  could,  perhaps,  do  a  gn 
deal  of  good. 

With  faith  in  God,  the  will  to  live  a 
early  medical  treatment,  cancer  can 
combated.  It  is  true  that  one  must  eval 
ate  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  in  ore 
to  avoid  home  remedies  and  charlatai 
but  nurtured  fear  is  very  damaging.  I 
can  persuade  even  one  person  to  sec 
physician  in  time,  can  convince  her  tl 
the  fear  of  hearing  "cancer"  from  a 
tor's  lips  may  cost  her  her  life,  it  wl 
worth  my  efforts.  So  many  neglect 
make  use  of  the  benefits  which  faith 
science  provide. 

Even  though  I  may  not  live  out 
"three  score  and  ten"  years,  having 
face  cancer  at  twenty-four  provided 
with  a  "perhaps-I'm-living-on-borrow 
time"  routine  which  has  helped  me 
lead  the  fullest  possible  life.  It  has  bi 
nearly  eighteen  years,  but  I  haven't  h 
able  to  break  the  habit.  And  I'm  glad. 

Sincen 

Greenville  Lillun  Wynne  H 


CALIFORNIA 

ALL-AMERICAN  ART? 

Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  I  "d 
rate"  my  home  with  pictures  from  y 
good  Journal.  They  seem  so  approprii 
and  since  I  like  to  change  with  the 
sons  and  our  interests,  I  feel  they| 
better  than  expensive  oils  or  water 
ors.  (The  advertisements  also  have  m 
lovely,  useful  pictures  which  are  de'a 
our  American  culture  and  heritage.) 


Manteca 


Mrs.  John  W 


TEXAS 

SARDINES  IN  A  BOTTLE? 

Dear  Editors:  Why,  with  all  the 
provements  in  food  packaging,  do 
dines  still  come  in  a  can  (with  a 
which  won't  always  work)  which  not 
can  open?  Ilnng 
Dallas  Janet  Ci 


TeHted  unci  Approved  ny  General  Fooria  Kitchen* 


Pour  in  Hunt* sauce  and  you  pour  in 
a  pound  of  whole,  ripe  tomatoes 
simmered  to  a  thick,  smooth  sauce- 
spiced  just  right.  It's  the 
modern  way  to  cook  with  tomato! 


HAMBURCER  SKILLET  STEW 

1  lb.  ground  beef     %  cup  fine  bread  crumbs 
lA  CUP  chopped  onion      1  tablesp.  Worcestershire 

1  egg      2Y2  teasp.  salt      y4  teasp.  pepper 

2  8-oz.  cans  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 

2  tablesp.  Wesson,  pure  vegetable  oil 

1  large  onion,  quartered 

4  carrots,  cut  into  1-inch  slices 

2  potatoes,  quartered  1  pkg.  frozen  green  beans 
1  cup  water      1  tablesp.  flour 


Combine  beef,  bread  crumbs,  chopped  onion,  egg,  IV2 
teaspoons  salt,  pepper,  Worcestershire  Sauce  and  a/2 
cup  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce.  Shape  into  16  balls.  Brown 
in  hot  Wesson  in  skillet.  Add  vegetables,  water  and  1 
teaspoon  salt.  Pour  over  remaining  Hunt's  Tomato 
Sauce.  Cover  and  simmer  1  hour,  stirring  occasionally. 
Remove  cup  stew  sauce  and  mix  with  flour.  Gradu- 
ally pour  into  stew  and  stir  over  low  heat  until  gravy 

thickens.  Makes  4  servings.        Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Fulknon,  Calif. 


Hunt  ...for  the  best 


The  Bell  System's  Spring  Phone  Fair 
brings  you  a  World  of  New  Services! 

Now  at  your  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office  you  can  see  a  great  new  variety  of  telephone  conveniences.  For  instance: 


HOME  INTERPHONE.  Lets  you  talk  by  phone  from  room  to  room.  And  answer  "hands  free"-without  picking  up  the  receiver  or  interrupting  what  you're  doing. 


HOME  INTERPHONE.  Lets  you  answer  the  door  from  any  phone  in  the  house.   For  more  information,  ask  your  telephone  man,  or  call  or  visit  our  Business  Office.  1 


PLUS  THESE  OTHER  HELPFUL  SERVICES 


*  Extension  Phones  —  Save  time  and  steps. 
Take  your  choice  of  colors  and  styles:  the 
familiar  wall  and  table  models,  and  the 
new  small  Princess  with  light-up  dial. 

•  Second  Lines— Permit  two  people  to 
phone  at  once.  Each  line  can  have  its  own 
number  and  share  all  your  extensions. 

«  Extra  Listings —  Make  it  easy  to  find 
other  members  of  your  family  in  the  tele- 
phone directory. 

♦  Volume  Control  Phones  —  Help  the  hard 


of  hearing.  Just  turn  up  the  volume  by 
turning  a  button,  as  on  a  radio. 

•  Speakerphones  —  Let  you  talk  and  listen 
without  using  your  hands. 

•Answering  Sets  —  Take  your  telephone 
messages  while  you're  out,  and  play  them 
back  when  you  return. 

To  find  out  more  about  any  of  these  tele- 
phone aids  to  modern  living,  just  call  or 
\  isit  \  mil  Bell  Telephone  Business  OHiee. 
or  ask  your  telephone  man. 


PRINCESS  PHONE.   Its  little,  it's  lovely,  it  liirliK'    The  new  Princess  Is 
small  to  save  you  space,  and  styled  with  modern  grace.  The  dial  glows  In 
the  dark  so  you  can  find  it  quickly  and.  when  you  lift  the  receiver,  lights  1 
ill)  brightly  to  make  dialing  easy.    Your  choice  of  live  decorator  colors. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


I 


BELL  CHIME.    Centrally  located:  it  chimes  calls  for  all 

your  phones.  Set  it  also  for  a  louder  bell  when  you  gQ 
outdoors,  or  the  familiar  rim:.  In  soft  Kold  or  ivory  finish. 


BRING 
US 

YOUR 

PROBLEMS 


Our  readers  are  our  friends  and  we  are  theirs.  For  years 

they  have  brought  their  Journal  many  questions. 

Some  of  them,  and  our  answers,  we  feel  might  interest  many. 

Our  editors'  close  touch  with  human  life  is  revealed 

in  the  Journal's  power  to  reach  so  many  millions  of  women 

so  deeply,  month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Let  us  help  you 

with  your  problems.  When  writing,  address  Problem  Editor, 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


B?r  Editors:  I  am  a  young  mother 
h  two  children — three  and  two.  I've 
:ome  a  five-o'clock  drinker.  The  con- 
ion,  noise,  irritation  and  fatigue  by 
t  time  have  got  me  down  completely, 
w  it's  getting  worse.  I  creep  up  to 
r.  On  the  slightest  excuse  I  snatch 
ocktail  or  two  before  lunch,  then 
is  the  afternoon  in  a  haze, 
vly  husband  is  shocked  and  angry, 
:  I  don't  think  even  he  realizes  what 
old  this  has.  1  can't  bear  the  public 
niliation  of  joining  A.  A.  What  shall 


FUZZY  READER 


our  situation  is  dangerous,  but  you 
nd  like  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
ognize  it  in  time  to  head  off  calamity, 
iemember,  addiction  to  alcohol  is 
gressive.  The  longer  you  continue 
iking,  the  stronger  the  compulsion 
become. 

romise  yourself  now  that  you  won't 
e  a  drink  for  the  next  twenty-four 
s.  Tomorrow,  renew  your  promise. 
:h  night  take  time  to  be  thankful  that 
i  have  got  through  a  day  without 
)hol.  After  the  physical  effects  of 
lor  wear  off,  with  each  day  that 
ses,  you  will  find  your  courage  and 
fidence  gradually  returning, 
{wearing  off  forever  is  a  formidable 
lertaking,  but  your  problem  can  be 
r>ed  one  day  at  a  time.  This  approach 
uggested  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
)on't  try  to  compromise  by  cutting 
vn,  or  by  switching  to  tome  milder 
m  of  liquor.  Your  promise  not  to  drink 
st  be  absolute  and  final — Lor  twenty- 
r  hours  at  a  time. 

f  you  are  suddenly  overwhelmed  with 
I'  urge  for  a  drink,  get  out  of  the 
lise,  take  a  walk,  see  a  movie.  If  that's 
liossible,  make  a  telephone  call,  or 
fliertake  a  hard  physical  task, 
f  alcohol  has  a  hold  on  you,  giving 
p  on  your  own  is  a  lonely  business, 
k  help.  If  you  are  deeply  religious, 
faith  in  God  may  see  you  through, 
a  human  listener  is  comforting;  if 
know  a  sympathetic  doctor  or  min- 
r  who  has  had  experience  with  alco- 
m.  appeal  to  him.  Your  husband's 
ouragement  will  be  invaluable,  but 
capacity  to  understand  will  be  lim- 
unless  he  himself  is  an  alcoholic, 
e  ideal  confidante  is  an  alcoholic 
has  stopped  drinking.  If  you  can't 
y  sober  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time 
uler  your  own  power,  ask  the  nearest 
b  nch  of  A. A.  to  send  someone  to  visit 
yi.  They  will  gladly  do  so,  without 
cnmitting  you  to  membership,  or  pub- 
li  y  identifv  ing  v  ou  as  an  alcoholic. 

__ 


Dear  Editors:  We  are  an  Air  Force 
family,  originally  Mid  westerners,  now 
stationed  in  Florida.  We're  afraid  living 
in  the  Deep  South  will  harm  our  chil- 
dren. A  little  neighbor  girl,  watching 
television  at  our  house,  made  an  ugly 
noise  when  a  Negro  entertainer  per- 
formed. We  dread  to  think  of  the  wrong 
behavior  they're  exposed  to  at  school. 
How  can  we  combat  these  harmful 
influences?  Yankee  parents 

Children  of  deeply  tolerant  parents, 
who  have  made  their  feelings  known  by 
example  and  instruction,  seldom  grow 
up  warped  by  prejudice.  Demonstrate 
in  your  daily  life  those  attitudes  you 
want  to  encourage  in  your  children,  and 
they'll  see  evil  for  what  it  is. 

THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Editors:  A  few  months  ago  my 
daughter  married  a  somewhat  imma- 
ture young  man.  Now  they  are  having 
trouble.  My  husband  told  our  daughter 
she  could  always  "come  home"  again 
and  she  does — after  every  major  squab- 
ble. We're  afraid  the  marriage  won't 
last.  How  can  we  help? 

CONCERNED  MOTHER 

Let  them  alone.  Tell  your  daughter 
she  is  welcome  in  your  home — as  a  guest. 
Refuse  to  take  sides,  and  discourage  her 
tales  of  woe.  Any  parental  intrusion  is  a 
threat  to  a  new  marriage.  If  they  do 
need  outside  help,  they  should  seek  it 
from  a  minister  or  marriage  counselor. 

THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Editors:  My  husband's  job  takes 
him  on  trips  where  he  is  wined  and 
dined  in  plush  places  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  personal  finances.  When 
he  returns  he's  exhausted  and  irritable, 
and  wants  only  to  stay  home  and  be 
left  alone.  I'll  admit  I'm  envious,  and 
my  resentment  is  causing  me  to  shun 
my  husband  and  nag  my  children.  How 
can  I  stop  being  jealous  of  his  fun, 
from  which  I  am  excluded?  ashamed 

Your  resentment  is  creating  a  real 
danger  to  your  marriage.  Enlist  your 
husband's  help  in  conquering  your  hos- 
tile feelings.  If  the  two  of  you  can't 
work  it  out,  consult  a  marriage  counselor 
or  psychologist.  Your  husband's  "glamor- 
ous" job  may  seem  less  appealing  to  him 
than  to  you.  Probably  he  looks  forward 
to  coming  home  to  peace  and  quiet — and 
a  cheerful  wife.  He  deserves  this,  just  as 
you  rightfully  expect  his  faithfulness 
while  he's  away,  and  his  affection  when 
he's  with  you.  the  editors 
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Washes  bright  as  new 
...clean -soft,  too 

(ideal  for  any  washer,  automatic  or  conventional) 


for  a  spotless  reputation 


Fels 


It's  a  soft  life  in  Cade/fa  .  That's  becaui 

and  comfort  babies  thrive  on-the  work-saving,  tirw 
thing  good,  in  fact,  but  a  hug  and  a  kiss- those  en 


m 


rters  puts  into  every  little  cotton  knit  the  softness 
ing  features  mothers  revive  on  I  Puts  in  every- 
you  to  collect  when  you  give  a  gift  of  Carter  si 

Wi.    ■    ■  \  Ail  ' 


Introducing  the  new  Layette  Print:  kimono.  $1.69;  sacaue  set,  $2.50;  sleep  and  play  set,  $2.50;  gown,  $1.75.  The  William  Carter  Co.,  Needham  Heights 


The  loveliest  ideas  about  you 

take  shape  at  Warner's! 


/ 


Seamless  elastic  net  around  each  cup  adjusts  to  fit  each  side— automatical 


Tomorrow'  is  an  affectionate  idea— changes  with  you  every  day! 


Wonderful  how  Warner's  Tomorrow'  bra  seems 
to  understand  you!  You  know  how  ordinary 
bras  can  fit  one  day  and  then  feel  too  loose  or 
too  tight  the  next?  Well,  Tomorrow'™  is  the  bra 
that  fits  itself  to  each  side  and  responds  to  even 
the  slightest  change  from  day  to  day. 

See  the  airy  seamless  elastic  net  that  surrounds 
each  cup?  It  expands  and  contracts  automati- 


cally—just as  you  want  it  to.  More  than  that— 
Tomorrow'  always  feels  so  cool  while  it  shapes 
you  so  beautifully! 

So  get  the  bra  that's  always  exactly  like  you  .  .  . 
Warner's  "  Tomorrow,'  at  your  nicest  store. 


Shown:  #1015,  in  cotton  batiste  elastic  (rayo 
rubber-cotton )  with  cotton  cups— white  or  hm 
(packaged,  too!)  $3.95.  Also  regular  cup,  co 
tour  cup.  and  long- line  ...  11  figure -flatter! 
styles  in  all,  from  $2.50.  In  Canada,  too. 


'TOMORROW'  by  WARNER'S 

New!  Wurner  Wash  I  Gives  prolessional  washing  tare  lo  girdles,  bias.  lingei  ie.  lis  W.n  mi  s  gen  lie  lin  inula  <old  water  soap.  SIM)  for  10 


For  the  2  out  of  3  women  who  would  finally  use  a  hair  color. . . 
If  it  were  natural  enough...  easy  enough ...  and  camouflaged  grey! 


X 


'SO  NATURAL t "  SALON  WAVE  BY  REALISTIC.      JEWELS  BY  VAN  CLEEF  4  ARPELS      ©1961  REVLON,  INC 


creates  'COLOR  UP.',  .the  first  cream  tinting  rinse! 


'Color  Up'— a  new  kind  of  hair  color  in  a  tube !  It 
buries  grey  in  a  shimmer  of  color-highlights. 
Highlights  you  can  keep  or  lose  when  you  choose. 
It's  NOT  a  bleach,  NOT  a  drastic  dye,  so  hair 
can't  look  strawy,  brassy:  dyed  or  artificial.  And 
because  it's  a  stay-put  cream,  not  a  stainy  liquid. 


there's  no  drip,  no  dread,  no  mess,  no  guess  to 
it.  Ten  minutes  is  all  it  takes  to  color-brighten 
your  hair  .  .  .  color  that  lasts  through  several 
shampoos  . . .  won't  rub  or  rinse  off.  Choose  from 
18  subtle  shades— one  of  them  unmistakably  you! 
At  leading  cosmetic  counters  and  beauty  salon-. 


COLOR 
UP 


cream  tinting 
rinse 


Why  are  three  out  of 
four  arthritics  women? 


It's  a  fact  that  the  most  severe  form  of  ar- 
thritis— rheumatoid  arthritis — strikes  three 
women  for  every  man. 

Why?  Although  the  reasons  are  clothed  in 
mystery,  doctors  think  the  natural  changes 
of  the  female  body  in  some  way  increase  a 
woman's  chances  of  coming  down  with  the 
crippler.  Arthritis  may  strike  during  the 
menstrual  period — or  during  or  after  meno- 
pause. Sometimes,  the  disease  vanishes  dur- 
ing pregnancy. 

Whatever  the  causes,  there's  no  doubt  that 
arthritis  can  be  intensely  painful.  If  you 
have  severe  or  persistent  pain  or  swelling 
around  the  joints,  see  your  physician  right 
away. 

To  ease  arthritis  pain,  physicians  recom- 
mend Bufferin"  by  name  more  often  than 
any  other  leading  brand  of  pain  reliever. 
Bufferin's  great  advantage  for  so  many 
arthritics  is  that  it  can  be  taken  as  often  as 
needed  without  fear  of  stomach  upset. That's 
because  Bufferin  combines  its  aspirin  with 
exclusive  anti-acids  called  Di-Alminate*  to 
protect  against  the  acid  irritation  of  aspirin 
alone. 

And  this  special  ingredient  makes  Bufferin 
work  faster — rushing  its  pain  reliever  right 
intothe  bloodstream.  Formillions  of  people, 
Bufferin  works  twice  as  fast  as  aspirin. 

Chances  are,  you'll  never  suffer  from  ar- 
thritis, but  you'll  probably  need  relief  from 
the  pain  of  headache,  colds  and  flu  miseries 
or  neuralgia.  So  remember, 
get  the  pain  remedy  that  can 
do  so  many  jobs,  so  fast, 
and  so  safely — Bufferin. 

*Bristol-Myers  registered  trademark 
for  aluminum  glycinate  and  magne- 
sium carbonate. 


rh<h  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a  trusted  physician, 
but' here  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In  this  series,  Tell  Me,  Doctor,  Doctor 
sd  iffler  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
rears.  The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  which  are  used  are  fictitious. 


i  T  think  I  may  be  pregnant, 
Doctor,  and  once  more 
I  need  to  find  out 
for  sure  as  soon  as  I  can. 
hope  pregnancy  tests  have 
improved  since  the  last 
time  you  gave  me  one!" 

ABBOT  MILLS 

Tell 

Me, 
|  Doctor 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.  D. 

H  doctor's  secretary  placed  a  record  folder  on  his  desk  when  she  brought 
:next  patient  in,  so  lie  knew  this  was  not  Mrs.  Welch's  first  visit.  He 
d  remember  nothing  about  her.  however,  until  he  had  glanced  quickly 
her  record.  Then  it  came  back  to  him.  Mrs.  Welch  had  come  to  him 
e,  from  a  rather  distant  town,  for  pregnancy  diagnosis.  The  first  time 
been  twenty  years  before;  the  second,  fifteen.  After  that  he  had  never 
l  or  heard  from  her  again. 

'How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Welch,"  he  greeted  her.  "Do  you  still  live 
 "  naming  the  town  listed  on  her  record. 

'Yes,  Doctor.  The  first  time  I  suspected  I  was  pregnant,  I  was  so  upset 
jn't  want  anyone  at  home  to  know  about  it,  so  I  came  clear  over  here 
jou  to  find  out  for  sure.  What  a  state  I  was  in!" 

'You  were  a  very  new  bride,  I  believe,  and  pregnancy  was  going  to 
rfere  with  your  plans  considerably." 

'It  seemed  a  catastrophe  at  the  time,"  Mrs.  Welch  said  with  a  reminis- 
t  smile.  "I  had  been  married  only  a  few  weeks,  and  Walter  and  I  had 
yed  our  honeymoon  so  we  could  go  on  a  long  canoe  trip  through  the 
adian  wilderness.  Our  departure  date  was  set,  then  I  realized  I  had 
e  a  week  past  my  period.  I  knew  it  would  mean  the  end  of  our  trip  il 
i;re  pregnant!" 

T  remember  how  disturbed  you  were  when  I  told  you  we  would  have 
:cnut  off  the  test  for  another  week  at  least.  We  used  the  Aschheim- 
?»  dek  test  in  those  days,  employing  mice,  and  animal  tests  still  are  not 
illy  to  be  accurate  unless  the  specimen  is  taken  at  least  two  weeks,  per- 
lf<  three,  after  the  day  when  the  missed  period  should  have  started." 

'Disturbed'  isn't  the  word.  I  was  frantic!  Especially  when  you  said  I 
■kid  have  to  wait  another  five  days  after  the  test  was  begun,  to  find  how 
tame  out.  You  advised  me  to  go  home  and  take  Walter  into  my  confi- 
'|'|ce.  I  had  thought  he  would  be  so  dreadfully  disappointed — about  the 
D,  that  is — I  hadn't  had  the  courage  before  to  tell  him  my  suspicions, 
pjust  put  his  arms  around  me  and  said,  'Honey,  if  it's  true,  we'll  have 
Kiething  a  lot  better  than  a  canoe  trip.  We'll  have  a  baby!' "  Mrs.  Welch's 
Is  were  moist.  "So  when  you  phoned  me  the  laboratory  report  was 
[I'itive,  it  wasn't  a  catastrophe  after  all.  But  it  teas  a  nuisance,  having 
tt  a  ait  around  for  nearly  two  weeks  to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  w  ould 
He  to  cancel  our  plans.  Tell  me,  have  they  made  any  improvements 
ii  the  pregnancy  tests  since  then?"  The  question  sounded  casual,  the 
■(■-tor  thought  perhaps  a  bit  overly  casual. 

"Yes,  there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  improvement  in  the  pregnancy 
Hts — pregnancy  diagnosis,  I  prefer  to  call  it — in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Ip  one  used  most  by  doctors  nowadays  is  called  the  Friedman  test.  It  is 
b  ically  similar  to  the  old  Aschheim-Zondek,  but  there  are  several  im- 
p  tant  differences. 

'  With  the  Aschheim-Zondek,  you  may  remember  that  a  sample  of 
c  icentrated  urine  had  to  be  supplied  for  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  137 


"PSSST! 


He's  tickled  pink,  asleep 
on  Air- Puffed  softness." 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  SOFTNESS  IN  TISSUE  BY  SCOTT 


"So  carefree,  it  never  needs  ironing. .  .its  cool,  lightweight  jersey  of  Du  Pont  nylon 
stays  wrinkle-free  through  my  most  active  day"... "So  flattering  with  its  soft, 
•unpressed  pleated  skirt,  it  helps  me  make  a  good  impression" ...  "And  I  find  its 
two  roomy  side  pockets  are  especially  useful" ...  "What's  more,  the  Stroller  has 
the  new  non-metal,  on-in-a-jiffy  zipper  front  that  invites  me  to  step  into  it  easily." 
For  a  summertime  fashion  that  truly  knows  no 
limit  to  the  times  and  places  you'll  wear  it,  try 
this  new,  delicately  printed  pastel  floral  Stroller. 
It's  available  in  sizes  10  to  20,  12V4  to  22'/.  at 
about  $13.00  at  leading  stores  everywhere. 


For  Free  Fashion  Folio  and  name  of  the  olore  nearest  you,  write:  Dept.  A.  Shelton  Casuals,  1350  Broadway,  N.  Y.  18,  N.Y. 
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LADIES'  tfOME  JOUK\J 


OUR 
FAT 

CHILDREN 

What  causes  your  little  fatty's  insatiable  hunger 
for  food?  Is  it  hereditary?  Glandular?  Here  are  some 


CHEERLESS 
CHUBBIES 

By  DORRIS  CONW  V> 

If  you  have  a  child  who's  ohviously  too  fat  and  has  been  for  several  years,  he' 
has  a  serious  medical  and  psychological  problem:  a  problem  no  loving  parent  can 
possibly  ignore. 

This  is  the  sobering  news  that  more  and  more  child  specialists  are  telling 
mothers  of  fatties  these  days.  And  it  embodies  quite  a  new  approach  to  the! 
ancient  problem  of  childhood  overweight.  Not  so  long  ago,  if  you  asked  yourj 
doctor  about  little  Mary's  excess  poundage,  he  smiled  and  reassured  you: 
"That's  just  her  baby  fat."  Weren't  we  relieved  if  our  children  had  a  few 
"extra  pounds  to  lose,"'  just  in  case  they  got  sick?  And  weren't  fat  babies  con-! 
sidered  the  healthiest  babies? 

Plump  parents  were  expected  to  have  a  family  of  plump  children,  and  the 
latter  were  assured  that  they  "came  by  it  naturally."  The  idea  of  putting  a 
child  on  a  diet  to  lose  weight  was  about  as  farfetched  a  notion  as  you  could  find. 

Then,  rather  suddenly,  we  became  a  weight -conscious  nation.  And  some 
doctors  began  to  take  a  closer  look  at  obesity  in  children.  ^  as  it  really  inher- 
ited? And  if  so,  why  did  a  fair  number  of  slender  parents  have  very  chubby 
children?  Was  fatness  really  a  sign  of  robust  health?  Why,  then,  did  a  wide- 
spread check  of  school  records  show  more  absences  for  illness  among  th< 
"tubbies"  than  among  students  of  average  weight? 

When  doctors  told  mothers  their  chubby  twelve-year-olds  were  just  "grow 
ing  out  before  they  shot  up,"  were  they  right?  And  was  it  in  most  cases  really 
temporary  overweight?  Or  did  most  of  these  children  remain  too  fat  right  into 
the  teens  and  adulthood?  (An  increasing  body  of  statistics  seemed  to  indicate 
they  did !) 

Coming  into  question,  too,  was  our  established  notion  that  "Fat  people  an 
jolly,  happy  people."  If  this  were  true,  why  were  psychiatrists  able  to  trace  sej 
many  adult  cases  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  back  to  the  emotional  prob- 
lems of  being  a  fatty  in  childhood  and  the  teens?  Could  it  be  that  the  overstuffed 
boy,  left  out  of  active  games  at  school,  and  the  tubby  teenage  girl,  seldoni 
asked  for  dates,  were  suffering  inwardly  as  few  loving  parents  suspected.' 

And  still  another  stumper  emerged  to  punch  holes  in  our  beliefs  about  fal 
youngsters:  How  true  was  it  that  an  "underactive  thyroid  gland"  caused  a 
child  to  get  too  chubby?  Surprisingly,  doctors  found  that  about  an  equal  per- 
centage of  slim  children  had  this  same  deficiency.  \\  by,  then,  didn't  the  slim- 
jims  get  fat.  too.  if  the  underaeti\e  thyroid  caused  it  in  the  fatties? 

II  our  fat  children  were  not  to  be  doomed  to  join  this  country's  34,000,001 
overweight  adults  someday,  we  needed  to  answer  a  few  specific  questions: 

1.  It  hat  direclh  causes  overweight  in  children  '.-' 

This  was  the  easiesl  question  to  answer.  The  doctors  said:  "They  eat  to( 
Oludh  and  the)  don'l  gel  enough  exercise."  CONTINUKU  ON  PACK  I' 


THIS  COULD  BE  THE  START  OF  SOMETHING  WONDERFUL!  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  discover  why  more  smart  women  w 
and  love  Red  Cross  Shoes  than  any  other  brand  of  fine  footwear  in  the  world.  Obvious  reason:  their  fashionable  look,  so  ri| 
for  Today's  American  Living.  But  what  is  almost  certain  to  make  Red  Cross  Shoes  the  love  of  your 
life  is  their  gentle,  all-day-wonderful  feel  and  fit  — as  if  made  for  your  foot  alone.  Exciting  discovery 

to  make -this  week!   Styles  from   10.99  to  14.99  ABOVE:  VANGUARD;  BOTTOM.  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  CADET,  ROA.YlER,  PILLOW  TALK,  CORTINA,  LA  SCALA.  SONATA 


Who  said'Time  will  tell?"m 


Now!  Lanolin  Plus  Liquid  with 

High-Intensity  Moisturizing 

ends  dry  skin  and  counteracts 
premature  lines  because  it's  the 
richest  lanolin  formula  of  all ! 


Important  dry-skin  discovery:  if  time  is  telling  on  you 
with  dry  little  lines  — now  you  can  do  something  about 
it!  Dry  skin  needs  the  rich  concentration  of  lanolin 
found  only  in  the  patented  formula  of  new  Lanolin 
Plus  Liquid  with  Dew-o-gen.  Your  skin  thrives  on  this 
pure  golden  liquid  — richest  of  all  in  lanolin  to  give 


your  skin  high-intensity  moisturizing.  Every  golden 
drop  works  actively  on  your  skin  .  .  .  lubricates, 
saturates,  and  softens  to  end  dry  skin  and  counteract 
premature  lines.  Use  Lanolin  Plus  Liquid  every  day 
and  see  your  skin  come  back  to  a  fresher,  younger 
look!  Sensibly  priced,  too!  Only  $1 


»„  LANOLIN  PLUS  LIQUID 

liirrli-intoncitv  mni«tiiri7incr  fnr  vmino-pr  InnWiriff  sikin 


with  Dew- o- sen 


GDORO 


DEODORANT 
ANTI-PEBSPIRAN^ 


the  first  roll- on  deodorant 
designed  especially  for  women 


Now,  a  roll-on  deodorant  with  all  the  refinements  a  woman  really 
values  .  .  .  Adjusta-Roll  by  Odo-Ro-No!  Everything  about  it  is  spe- 
cial. The  cool,  aqua  lotion— so  gentle,  so  safe,  so  effective.  Protects 
you  against  odor,  your  clothes  against  perspiration  — double  pro- 
tection many  other  deodorants  can't  promise.  The  exclusive  adjust- 
able collar  lets  you  control  the  flow  of  lotion  to  your  own  liking  — 
isn't  thick,  sticky  or  wasteful.  The  larger  roll-on  applicator  gives 
you  faster,  more  thorough  coverage.  And  the  attractive  see-through 


bottle  has  a  leak-proof  lock  that  you  can  carry- 
securely  in  suitcase  or  purse.  Look  for  it  at  your  fa- 
vorite toiletries  counter.  The  first  roll-on  deodorant 
designed  especially  for  you  .  .  .  new  Adjusta-Roll! 


AI  )- JI J STA -ROLL 
BY  ODO-KO-NO 
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■>  FROM  PACE  14 

\ 5  also  true,  they  found,  for  the  2 
who  had  underactive  thyroids; 
|se  children  invariably  reduced 
In  low-calorie  diets,  regardless  of 
lnot  they  were  treated  for  the 
jideractivity. 

|rt  in  diagnosing  endocrine-gland 
Dr.  Edward  Rose,  of  the  Uni- 
fcnnsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
Ithat,  in  fact,  thyroid  disorders 
lipany  obesity  at  any  age.  Writing 
\"linics  of  North  America,  he  indi- 
liuses  of  the  overeating  that  leads 
re  more  likely  to  be  psychological, 
ltal  or  emotional  in  origin. 
tss  inherited? 
Ily  it  isn't  inherited,  answered  nu- 
|ntists  studying  the  question.  One 
Elizabeth  Hurlock,  writing  in  the 
lazine  of  the  American  Medical 
I,  reported  impressive  scientific  evi- 
iat  children  of  fat  parents  get  that 
\because  they  have  acquired  eating 
fieir  parents',  through  imitation  and 
ent. 

J  Dr.  L.  H.  Newburgh,  concluded 
Yhiatric  Quarterly  that  what  prob- 
jited  is  a  tendency  toward  a  certain 
v  build:  fine  bones  or  large  bones, 
shortness.  But  whether  the  child 
fat  or  too  thin  for  that  particular 
an  inherited  factor,  he  emphasized, 
gathering  data  on  this  were  vir- 
limous  in  their  conclusion,  then, 
■  (too  much  fat  for  your  height  and 
ure)  is  always  directly  caused  by 
than  you  need.  It  isn't  inherited; 
ctly  caused  by  any  glandular  dis- 

nakes  children  eat  too  much  ? 
i  that  there  is  no  one  pat  answer; 
>r  another  child  may  not  apply  at 
child  or  mine.  But  Dr.  Jerome 
lamic  young  research  psychologist 
Fels  Research  Institute,  offers  an 
vhat  causes  some  children  to  over- 
fat.  "To  some  of  these  youngsters. 


k> 

ARS  AGO 
THE 
URNAL 

April,  ll)ll,  l  Ik-  immortal 
*.s  Ragtime  I  and  ushered 
jazz  era.  \\  iixImilUsize  ribbon 
domed  the  ncv*  s|>ring«hats. 
Arliss  was  on  Broadway  in 
li;  corsets  became  two-piece 
divided  at  the  waist;  and  only 
minority  of  Americans  had 
)oms. 

contradicting  somebody,  is  it 
to  say,  'Kindly  allow  me  to 
fcesf'?"  osA\s  a  worried  reader, 
er:  "An  indefensible  expression." 

have  no  bathroom  or  running 
in  the  house,  so  how  can  1 
asks  a  farmer's  wife.  Re- 
the  Journal:  "Stand  on  an  old 
nd  sop  water  over  yourself." 

usehold  hint:  "Drive  a  large  nail 
2  wall  through  an  empty  spool 
you  will  have  a  good  peg  for 
ng  things. ." 

her  life  story  told  by  herself 
Bernhardt,  67,  reveals,  "My 
ions  are  as  lively,  my  tears  as 
l,  my  laugh  as  hearty  as  forty 

ago." 


as  to  some  fat  adults,  food  =  love,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Their  insatiable  hunger  is  really  for 
something  more  than  food.  They  want  and 
need  acceptance — a  healthy,  loving  accept- 
ance by  their  mothers,  an  approving  accept- 
ance by  others  their  own  age." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  two  examples  that  sup- 
port these  answers  to  the  three  questions.  The 
examples  may  be  a  bit  extreme,  but  they  in- 
corporate all  the  elements  which  are  present 
in  less  extreme  cases  too.  (The  names  of  these 
children  are  of  course  not  their  real  ones.) 

Ten-year-old  Ernie  Minton  lives  in  a  large, 
rather  elegant  West  Coast  city  apartment; 
while  plump  little  Nancy  Schmidt,  thirteen, 
lives  in  a  Midwest  factory  town.  Her  home  is 
a  neat,  boxlike  cottage  near  the  gate  of  the 
fabrication  plant  where  her  father  works. 
Both  Ernie  and  Nancy  are  only-children;  both 
look  perpetually  "bursting  at  the  seams." 

Ernie's  mother  is  a  pretty,  fragile-looking 
blonde  of  thirty-five  who  looks  in  her  twen- 
ties. She  returned  to  her  career  in  radio  and 
TV  when  Ernie  was  still  a  toddler,  leaving  him 
to  a  competent,  no-nonsense  Swedish  house- 
keeper. When  petite  Mrs.  Minton  looks  at 
Ernie,  she  can  hardly  believe  he's  hers,  with 
that  repulsive  spare  tire  around  his  middle, 
and  that  pink,  puffy  face! 

"There's  just  no  reason  for  Ernest  to  be  so 
fat,"  she  moaned  to  her  doctor  this  spring. 
"We  have  lots  of  broiled  steaks  and  chops, 
tossed  salads — not  heavy  food.  Mac — my 
husband— and  I  are  both  in  TV,  so  we  watch 
our  weight  like  hawks.  We  have  to  eat  a  lot  of 
dinners  out,  but  I  always  tell  Ingrid  what  to 
cook  for  Ernest.  And  I  assure  you  it's  never 
anything  fattening  !" 


B, 


»ut  Ernie  quietly  supplements  his  home 
meals  with  amazing  amounts  of  candy  bars 
and  salted  nuts,  both  away  from  home  and 
while  watching  TV  in  his  own  room  at  night. 
He's  pretty  lonely  most  of  the  time.  As  his 
mother  said,  there  are  lots  of  dinners  out  for 
his  parents,  so  he  doesn't  see  much  of  them 
except  on  Sundays.  He  could  have  a  friend 
over  any  time  he  wants,  but  the  ones  he'd  like 
won't  come.  ("Nobody  goes  much  for  fat 
kids,"  he  shrugs.)  He's  lonesome,  he  gets  hun- 
gry, so  he  eats.  But  all  the  food  in  the  city 
couldn't  really  satisfy  the  hunger  he  feels. 

At  Nancy  Schmidt's  small  house,  "dinners 
out"  are  unheard  of.  Money  for  other  pleas- 
ures is  scarce,  but  every  night  in  the  week 
there's  a  huge,  mouth-watering  meal  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Mrs.  Schmidt  is  a  buxom, 
pleasant-faced  woman  who  loves  to  cook 
"special  treats"  for  Nan  and  stocky,  mild- 
mannered  Mr.  Schmidt.  The  TV  set  is  right 
there  by  the  table,  and  meals  are  a  warm, 
social  occasion  when  plenty  of  delicious- 
smelling  food  and  a  favorite  program  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Schmidt  isn't  worried  about  Nancy's 
unsightly  fat,  she  told  the  school  nurse.  "All 
our  folks  on  both  sides  are  what  you'd  call 
plump,"  she  explains;  adding  comfortably, 
"Nan  just  comes  by  it  natural."  She  puts  an 
arm  affectionately  around  Nancy  as  she  talks, 
and  the  girl  responds  by  leaning  her  cheek 
against  her  mother's  ample  shoulder,  in  a  ges- 
ture strangely  childlike  and  dependent.  But 
her  eyes  don't  smile. 

Nancy,  you  see,  is  just  as  shy  and  lonely  as 
Ernie,  inside.  But  until  very  recently,  not 
while  at  home!  Home  was  a  place  full  of  won- 
derful smells,  and  mom'd  cook  anything  you 
wanted,  any  time!  What  did  it  matter  if  other 
girls  left  you  out  of  their  slumber  parties,  and 
the  guys  didn't  ask  you  to  dance  at  Hi-Y  on 
Saturdays?  You  had  mom,  and  home,  so 
who  cared? 

But  just  lately.  Nan  has  found  herself  start- 
ing to  care  pretty  badly.  And  she  feels  all 
mixed  up.  Sometimes,  to  her  shame,  she  al- 
most hates  mom,  and  hates  the  sight  of  her  in 
her  size-44  house  dresses.  But  she  absolutely 
has  to  have  her — so  she  feels  so  guilty,  and 
fairly  stuffs  the  food  in  at  supper  that  night! 
She  is  so  hungry,  so  hungry. 

Mrs.  Schmidt  is  a  good  and  conscientious 
homebody  who's  given  Nan  lots  of  love  and 
attention  since  the  day  she  was  born.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  Nan,  it  was  the  kind  of  blind 
love  that  would  deny  her  child  nothing,  not 
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To  keep  young  looking,  you  must 


KEEP 

YOUR  FEET 
YOUNG 


Act  now  to  avoid 
aging  lines  of  pain 
on  your  face  due  to 

CORNS 
CALLOUSES 


\ 


/  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 

I  give  you  a  feeling  of  foot 

\  freedom  that's  almost  like 

\  WALKING  BAREFOOT! 


To  keep  your  feet 
YOUNG 
always  protect  them 

promptly  against 
painful  shoe  friction 
and  pressure  this 
instant-acting 

way  of 
Dr.  Scholl's! 


Just  a  binding  strap,  rough  seam  or  painful 
rubbing  or  pressing  of  a  shoe  on  your  feet 
or  toes,  can  hurt  with  each  step  you  take. 
Now,  whenever  shoes  do  these  things  to  your 
feet,  protect  the  sensitive  spots  with  super- 
soft,  cushioning  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads. 
You'll  have  no  more  pain  and  marvel  how 
good  the  same  shoe  feels.  Used  at  first  sign 
of  soreness,  Zino-pads  stop  corns  or  callouses 
before  they  can  develop. 

But  That's  Not  All! 

If  you  already  have  corns  or  callouses  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  will  remove  them  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  known  to  medical  science  when  used  with  the 
separate  Medications  included  in  each  box.  Zino- 
pads  are  flesh  color,  water-repellent — do  not  come 
off  in  the  bath.  At  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept., 5-10^  Stores. 


D-rScholls 

Zino-pads 


BUNIONS 
SORE  TOES 


Corns,  Sore  Toes,  Tender  Spots 


Bunions  and  Enlarged  Joints 


Callouses,  Burning 
on  bottom  of  feet 


Corns  Between  Toes 


SPREAD  THE  NEWS! 

Borden's  Clam  and  Lobster  Cream  Cheese.  Only  Borden's  has 
this  exciting  blend  of  minced  clam  and  lobster  meat,  clam 
juice  and  Borden's  smooth  textured,  rich  tasting  cream 
cheese.  Serve  on  your  cheese  board  . . .  set  it  out  at  snack 
time . . .  swirl  a  spoonful  in  hot  tomato  soup !  And  discover 
the  delights  of  other  Borden's  Cream  Cheese  flavors  . . . 


BACON  AND 
HORSERADISH 


CHIVE 
PINEAPPLE 


ROQUEFORT 
PLAIN 
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LADIES'  HOM 

YOU  ARE  NOT  ALONE 


WHERE 

r  is 

VJOD? 


In  every  living  thing 
there  is  a  central  wonder  . 
Life. 


By  ANNA  TREGO  HUNTER 

M 


any  people  are  glad  to  concede  that  God  exists,  thereby  safely 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Yet  they  go  spiritually  hun 


cause  they  feel  they  have  not  yet  met  Him  personally.  They  are  aw 
happy  day  when  someone  or  something  will  bring  about  a  proper  intr 
lion;  they  hope,  perhaps,  that  God  will  say.  "Ah,  h ere  you  are!  I've  been 
ing  for  you."  and  they  will  mumble,  pleased,  "I've  heard  so  much  about 

^  el  everj  Christian  is  teethed  on  the  idea  that  God  is  within  himsel 
He?  \\  here?  \\  h\  is  He  not  a  little  more  manifest  so  that  I  am  more  aw 
111111?  If  II*-  is  w  itliin  me,  why  do  I  feel  so  dissatisfied  with  myself  so  oftei 

The  venture  toward  a  religious  experience  is  one  of  the  most  thrillin 
the  human  spirit  can  undertake;  in  fact,  the  mature  mind  that  does  noi 
ceed  in  having  this  experience  is  eventually  a  profoundly  troubled  and 
isfied  one.  distressed  b\  feelings  of  meaninglessness,  the  nonsense  of 
time.  <  >nl\  the  sad  or  the  querulous  can  doubt  that  this  thirst  for  meanin 
sheer  interest  in  life,  has  its  origins  beyond  vanity,  beyond  a  personal  w 
"salvation."  Its  origin  is  in  the  very  nature  of  being  alive. 

Kaeh  <>!  us  must  come  to  his  sense  of  worship  by  his  own  path,  wi 
help  as  the  doctrines  of  his  parents,  his  church  and  his  society  give  him 
for  us.  here,  now — children  of  the  Western  world — if  religion  means  any 
at  all  it  means  that  something  good  not  onlv  is  in  the  purposes  of  the  uni 
but  is  resident  within  ourselves.  This  is  the  great  creed  and  promise  of 
ern  humanism. 

\\  hat  is  this  good?  Must  we  be  (for  the  moment)  perfect  in  love  of  Go( 
fellow  man  to  find  it?  Hut  these  are  ends,  not  beginnings.  Surely  we  mu 
our  beginnings  first,  where  the  anxious  and  the  frail,  the  unsuccessful 
striving  start  as  equals,  to  the  place  where  all  great  religions  are  watere( 
I  he  verj  wellsprings  of  being.  Surely  we  need  only  lay  our  hands  on  the 
wonder  that  burns  within  each  living  thing:  Life  is  precious,  and  I  am 

This  is  indeed  an  immense  wonder.  Even  the  few  sick  souls  who  regar 
as  hateful  are  caught  in  the  grip  of  this  tenacious,  self-regarding  and  imme 
dear  process  of  staying  alive.  Yet  the  curious  thing  is  that  our  lives  are 
fused  and  compounded  by  things  outside  the  self,  by  family  and  place,  by 
and  weather,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  stand  still — stock-sti 
turn  the  mind  inward,  to  remember  that  we  are  in  the  act  of  living. 

Regard  for  this  simple  act,  tenderness  for  it,  joy  in  it  should  nev 
far  below  the  surface  of  our  consciousness,  for  it  unfolds  at  the  center 
being,  a  green  and  holy  place  indeed.  If  we  plunge  our  consciousness  bel 
outward  circumstances  and  preoccupations,  down  past  the  place  wh 
keep  our  special  history  and  special  dreams,  down,  down  below  the 
trouble  we  know,  we  come  at  last  to  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  left 
nothing  at  all — onlv  life.  There  life  leaps  and  is  colored  silver.  A  hush 
ears,  but  it  soon  interprets  itself  as  a  swelling  chorus  of  sound.  There 
sound  of  running  water,  the  rustle  of  green  things  planted  in  the  damp 
pushing  effortlessly  tow  ard  the  sky.  The  throats  of  a  hundred  birds  sing 
are  alive."  All  the  living  things  of  a  teeming  universe  are  here — united 
monumental  aspiration,  to  bring  life  into  being.  In  this  moment  of  gre; 
solitude,  most  solemn  confrontation  with  the  naked  self,  we  most  leel 
selves  part  of  a  whole. 

This  is  (he  place  where  the  power  and  the  glory  make  themselves  felt.' 
i-  the  place  where  w e  come  to  believe  that  we  not  only  want  to  live,  but 
intended  to  li\  e.  Once  this  is  believed,  it  is  up  to  the  indi\  idual  w  hat  he  m 
of  it.  up  to  the  church  of  his  faith  how  he  celebrates  it.  lint  once  this  if 
lieved,  BUreb  God  wails  in  the  next  room. 


a  rare  mingling  of  spices  and  herbs    blended  with  all  the  care  the  French  use  in  making  a  fine  cognac 

Here  is  the  new  Wish-Bone  Deluxe  French  dressing  you'll  end  up  telling  your  friends  to  get.  It's  made  with  tiny  garlic  buds 
and  young  onions.  Red  ripe  tomatoes  and  pure  golden  oil.  A  delicate  vintage  vinegar.  And  it's  blended  with  all  the  care  and 
patience  the  French  use  in  making  a  fine  cognac,  because  this  French  dressing  is  made  by  Wish-Bone-the  people  who 
make  nothing  but  fine  salad  dressings.  Pour  this  velvety  smooth  dressing  on  your  next  salad.  See  how  it  clings  to  green 
lettuce.  Wish-Bone  Deluxe  French  Dressing  with  the  distinctive,  truly  French  flavor. 

Also  enjoy  Wish-Bone  Italian,  French,  Russian  and  Cheese  dressings 


® 

See  I  me  flavor  at  its  peak  in ' 
You'll  enjoy  cold  drinks,  hot  drinks  poured  from  gleaming  Purer  servers  that  can't 
borrow  flavors.  Mix,  serve,  store— then  swish!  Clean  as  new!  Server,  8  cap,  *2.95;  12 
ail).  H.95;  deluxe  server,  electric  warmer,  $9.95;  carafe,  8  cup,  *5.95;  12  cup,  s6.0o. 
You'll  lore  the  way  everything  looks  and  cooks  and  tastes  in  PYREX  W^L^d 


A  product  ol  Corning  research      Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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My 
far 
Nth 
erything 


"Far  be  it 
from  me  to  tell 
you  you're 
doing  it  wrong  - 
ivhich  is  just 
what  you're 
doing." 


'/Pay 


rything  is  out  to  get  you — and  sooner  or  later  it  will. 

By  WILL  STANTON 

generally  conceded  that  nobody  else  has  the  kind  of  had  luck.  1  have, 
airmen,  doctors,  firemen,  insurance  adjusters — thev  all  agree. 
'If  your  luggage  carrier  had  been  a  couple  of  inches  lower,"  they  all 
me,  "the  skis  wouldn't  have  caught  the  overhead  door." 
'If  you'd  driven  that  spike  anyplace  else  in  the  wall,"  the\  >a\. 
u'd  have  missed  the  electric  cable  completely." 

If  you'd  stacked  the  storm  windows  the  other  way."  they  observe, 
|  ladder  probably  wouldn't  have  gone  through  all  of  them."  And  so  on. 
think  it's  high  time  we  took  some  of  our  attention  from  outer  space 
did  some  research  on  the  hazards  of  modern  suburban  living.  I  offer 
report  as  a  sort  of  steppingstone. 

The  time  I  hurt  my  arm  was  a  stormy  Saturday  night.  I  phoned  the 
tor  and  then  I  drove  over  to  his  house.  He  happened  to  be  quite  a 
se  friend  of  mine  at  the  time. 
'I  didn't  get  it  straight  over  the  phone."  he  said,  leading  me  back  to 
office.  "Is  this  a  bruise  or  burn  or  a  cut?" 

'I  guess  you'd  call  it  sort  of  a  combination,"  I  said.  "Fran  put  a 
dage  on  it." 
How  did  it  happen?" 

'It  doesn't  really  amount  to  much,"  I  said,  "but  Fran  thought  you 
>uld  take  a  look.  A  hot  wheelbarrow  fell  on  it." 

I  see."  He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  turned  on  the  light.  "You  know, 
re's  nothing  wrong  with  relaxation;  in  fact,  a  little  skylarking  may  be 
lealthy  thing — at  least  for  a  younger  person.  But  a  man  with  responsi- 
ijries  " 

Listen."  I  said,  "all  I  had  to  drink  w  as  a  couple  of  beers.  \\  e  were 
having  a  little  family  cOokout." 

'I  know — sometimes  these  things  start  out  very-  innocenth ." 
If  you'd  let  me  finish  telling  you,"  I  said.  "I  had  just  got  a  good  fire 
ing  when  the  rain  started,  so  I  propped  the  wheelbarrow  over  it  upside 

wn.  Then  a  little  later  I  w  as  reaching  under  to  turn  the  hamburgers  " 

'Well,"  the  doctor  said,  "we'd  better  have  a  look  at  it." 
As  I  had  expected,  it  wasn't  serious — my  accidents  never  are.  Some- 
nes  I  think  the  worst  thing  about  them  is  the  absurd  explanations  thev 
ays  seem  to  involve  me  in.  Like  the  spaghetti  sauce. 
This  happened  on  a  Saturday  too.  ^  e  were  having  a  big  crowd  in  for 
nner  and  Fran  w  as  going  to  serve  spaghetti.  The  tomatoes  and  peppers 
ere  ripe  so  she  made  a  lot  of  sauce.  She  left  the  kettle  on  the  counter  bv 
le  kitchen  door  while  she  cleaned  the  dining  room.  Jeannie  had  been 
atching  her  mother  clean  the  Venetian  blinds  and  when  Fran  went  in  to 
aswer  the  phone  I  guess  there  was  something  about  the  vacuum-cleaner 
ose  and  the  kettle  of  sauce  that  was  just  too  much  for  the  child.  Anv- 
ow,  when  I  came  home  I  found  everybody  in  tears  and  the  household 
ither  disorganized.  I  called  the  repair  service. 

The  fellow  there  said  thev  were  pretty  busv.  "\^  hat  seems  to  be  the 
ouble?"'  he  asked. 
"The  machine  doesn't  work,"  I  said.  "It's  got  something  in  it." 
'  ^  hat  do  you  think  it  is?"  he  asked  me. 
I  said,  "Spaghetti  sauce." 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "About  how  much?"  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  28 


IPOK!  YoU'RE  aN  ARTiST! 

NEW  S@TUH  CRiSPiES 

A  SWEET  AND  CRUNCHY  COMBO  OF  NESTLE'S®  BUTTERSCOTCH  FLAVORED 
MORSELS  AND  KELLOGG'S  RICE  KRISPIES.®  EASY  TO  FIX  'N'  FANCY! 


Trim  into  happy  faces! 


Build  a  Crispy  Man! 


KRISPlESaW 

NlSTLES 

-^L  -gi   1  .  ,■  i  ,i       »  M           ■  ■■>v' t  jSS 

MtSSSSSi 

fegp  ■ 

OUSE.  MORSELS 

off  and  do 


J  SCOTCH  CRISPIES 


Copyright  1961,  The  NestIS  Company,  Inc. 


Combine  and  place  over  hot  (not  boiling)  water:  one  6-oz.  pkg.  (1  c.)  Nestle's 
Butterscotch  Morsels  and  Vz  c.  peanut  butter.  When  butterscotch  melts,  stir  till 
blended.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  3  c.  Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies  and  stir  till  well 
coated  with  butterscotch  mixture.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  waxed  paper.  Chill 
till  set.  YIELD:  6  dozen.  OR  spread  in  buttered  9"  square  pan.  Chill  till  set,  then 
cut  in  desired  shapes  and  decorate  with  Chocolate  Glaze:  Melt  one  6-oz.  pkg. 
(1  c.)  Nestle's®  Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Morsels;  stir  to  blend.  Be  your  own  artist! 


TAKE  JUST 


you  paint  — to  choose  id, 


The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
West  Coast:  The  Glidden  Co.,  General  Paint  Co., 

1000- 1 6th  Street,  San  Francisco  7,  California 
In  Canada:  The  Glidden  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Spred  Satin  &  Spred  Lustre  also  sold  by  dealers  for 
Climatic.  Heath  &  Mii  i  igan.  Royal.  Mound  Cirv 


Highly  Versatile:  That's  why  you'll  love  the 
Spred  Satin  colors.  Any  one  of  them  can  be  rk 
your  favorite  decorating  scheme.  Here,  the  pa 
tones  chosen  from  the  yellow  group  at  right  eel  j 
furnishings  and  accessories  of  this  Empire  living  i 


Modern  Colors:  The  unusual  combination  of  n 
and  blue  greens  provides  a  cool,  crisp  contrast  II 
dark  wood  pieces  in  this  Chinese-modern  foyer.lH 
contrast  gives  depth  and  importance  to  an  entranaf 


Mellow  Tones :  You  can  choose  harmonizing Um 
with  complete  freedom  because  your  Spred  ill 
dealer  can  mix  a  wide  range  of  wall  colors.  He  ' 
cinnamon  color  warms  up  this  recreation  room1" 
complements  the  clean  lines  of  Danish-modern  t  urnip 


-I 


ULOR  PICKIN MINUTE 

i)  mew  5PRED  5ATIN  COLORS  for  spring  decorating 


e  100%  Latex  Wall  Paint 
>u  can  apply  in  minutes 
and  enjoy  for  years 


QUICK  PAINTING! 


Smooth,  full  bodied  Spred  Satin 
comes  ready  to  use.  No  messy  sol- 
vents or  thinners.  With  brush  or 
roller  Spred  Satin  gives  a  smooth, 
even-textured  finish.  No  brush- 
marks.  No  laps. 


UICK  DRYING ! 


Satin  dries  to  the  touch  in  20 
is.  There's  no  unpleasant  odor, 
in  use  your  rooms  the  same 
)u  paint.  All  of  the  hundreds 
:ly  Spred  Satin  colors  have  an 
:xtured,  soft,  glareless  beauty. 


QUICK  CLEAN  UP! 


Brushes,  rollers  and  trays  clean 
quickly  and  easily  in  mild  soap 
and  water.  Floor  spots  are  quickly 
removed  with  a  damp  cloth. 


I  IT  STAYS  BEAUTIFUL! 


d  Satin  can  be  used  in  any  room  of 
home,  even  kitchen  and  bathroom 
hie  inferior  paints  quickly  fail.  You  can 
Bji  or  scrub  Spred  Satin  repeatedly 
i'jout  affecting  its  original  finish.  It 
ss.ts  chipping,  blistering,  peeling,  and 
icture  problems. 


Homey  Atmosphere:  The  traditional  rubbed 
finishes  of  natural  wood  like  this  Early  American  pine 
appear  best  against  a  green  background.  For  the  area 
below  the  chair  rail  a  darker  green  or  white  or  natural 
wood  wainscot  would  also  be  appropriate. 


Elegant  Setting:  The  graceful  lines  of  French 
furniture  are  accentuated  by  delicate  pinks  and  greens. 
Pastel  colors  in  Spred  Satin  create  a  restful  as  well  as 
an  exquisite  setting  for  this  Louis  XV  inspired  boudoir. 


Formal  Colors:  In  each  of  these  color  groupings 
you  will  find  hues  which  will  provide  a  suitable  back- 
ground for  your  particular  furniture  style.  Here  a  clear 
blue  picked  from  the  group  at  left  is  excellent  as  a 
backdrop  for  Federal  decor. 
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a 

new 
hj  angle! 


Now  they've  made  an 
electric  can  opener  unth 
a  unique  cutting 
wheel  that  leaves  a  SAFE, 
SMOOTH  rim  on  any  can 
. . .  and  it's  so  easy  to  clean 


New  TOfl$TMfl*TER 

AC0e  Can  Opener 


If  you've  put  off  buying  an 
electric  can  opener  till  now, 
your  wait  has  just  been  re- 
warded !  Toastmaster's  new 
can  opener  is  unlike  any  other 
on  the  market  today. 

The  cutting  wheel  is  posi- 
tioned at  a  double  angle— we 
call  it  the  action/angle— 30° 
down  and  turned  8°  in  to 


SUPER-SAFE  "STOP  AC- 
TION" LEVER.  You're  always 
in  complete  control.  Stop  cut- 
ting instantly  at  any  point  in 
cycle  by  simply  releasing  finger 
pressure  on  lever. 


make  a  smooth,  safe  cut.  It's 
made  of  tooled,  carborized 
steel,  not  a  stamping.  Sharp- 
ens itself  as  it  opens  the  can. 

There's  one  more  extra 
built  into  this  can  opener.  It's 
the  Toastmaster  tradition  of 
quality  ...  a  35-year  reputa- 
tion for  product  excellence 
that  has  never  been  equalled. 


REMARKABLY  EASY  TO 
KEEP  CLEAN.  Entire  cutting 
assembly  can  be  removed  for 
easy  cleaning  by  merely  loosen- 
ing 2  knurled  knobs  on  plate. 
Eliminates  unsanitary  food  de- 
posits around  cutter. 


White  baked 
enamel  finish. 
Chrome  $27.95* 


Model  22A1 

95* 


24! 


Bracket  for  optional  wall 
mounting  included. 


'Recommended  Retail  Prices 


TOn*TJWin*TER 


TOASTMASTER 
DIVISION 
MtGRAWEDISON 
COMPANY 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 

I  said  about  eight  quarts.  "We  had  a  lot  of 
extra  tomatoes,"  I  explained. 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "Well,  we  try  to 
put  out  a  good  sturdy  machine,  but  I'll  tell  you 
the  truth— it  isn't  built  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent— that  my  little  girl  didn't  know  any  better. 

"That's  the  story  I  get  all  the  time,"  he  said. 
"In  the  old  days  parents  knew  how  to  make 
their  kids  mind." 

"Jeannie  minds,"  I  said,  "but  nobody  ever 
told  her  not  to  do  it." 

"No,"  he  said,  "of  course  not.  Too  busy 
going  to  parties — staying  up  half  the  night  and 
letting  some  baby  sitter  raise  your  kids — and 
what's  the  result?" 

"You  look  after  the  sweeper,"  I  said,  "and 
let  me  worry  about  the  kids." 

"That's  up  to  you,"  he  said.  "You  mind  if 
I  ask  you  a  personal  question?" 

I  said  I  didn't  mind. 

"What  did  it  sound  like?"  he  said. 

That's  something  that's  bothered  me  ever 
since. 

I  hate  to  talk  to  repairmen  anyhow.  They 
want  to  treat  you  like  a  child  just  because  you 
don't  have  a  lot  of  technical  information  at 
your  finger  tips.  I  suppose  if  I  wanted  to  de- 
vote the  time  to  it  I  could  learn  the  difference 
between  6-volt  and  12-volt — AM  and  FM — 
and  so  on.  But  I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to 
want  to  spend  these  few  precious  moments 
with  growing  things — my  family  and  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

Just  try  to  explain  this  philosophy  to  some 
lawn-mower  mechanic.  I  did. 

"That's  fine,"  he  said.  "Is  your  mower  two- 
cycle  or  four-cycle?" 

"I'm  not  sure  what  this  one  is,"  I  said.  "I've 
had  it  only  a  short  time." 

"Let's  look  at  it  this  way,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
put  oil  in  the  gas  or  not?" 

I  didn't  know  what  the  answer  should  be,  so 
I  decided  to  compromise.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "I 
put  some  oil  in  some  of  the  time." 

"If  it's  four-cycle  you're  not  supposed  to 
put  any  in,"  he  said. 

All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  give  him  answers 
that  would  make  him  happy.  "I  never  put 
much  in,"  I  said.  "You  know — just  a  little  oil 
from  time  to  time." 

"If  it's  a  two-cycle  you  should  use  half  a 
pint  of  oil  to  a  gallon  of  gas." 

"That's  what  I  meant  by  a  little,"  I  told 
him;  "about  half  a  pint." 

He  made  some  remark  I  couldn't  quite 
catch.  "What  was  that?"  I  said. 

He  said  never  mind.  "Bring  it  over,"  he 
said;  "we'll  see  what  we  can  do."  There  was 
something  in  his  tone  of  voice  that  was  a  little 
condescending.  This  always  bothers  me.  I 
wouldn't  mind  their  overcharging  me  so  much 
if  they'd  show  me  a  little  more  respect. 


T. 


TOASTERS    •    FRY  PANS    ■    COFFEE  MAKERS    •    BLENDERS   .   IRONS    •    GRILL  &  WAFFLE  BAKERS 
ELECTRIC  CAN  OPENERS    •   MIXERS   •   HEATERS   •     HOME  BARBER  SETS 

■TOASTMASTER"  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  McGraw-Ediion  Co..  Eluln.  Ill  anil  OakvlMa  <>ni  V,  I  OAT) 


he  insurance  adjusters  are  just  as  bad. 
There  was  this  one  fellow  who  came  over  to 
look  at  the  car— the  convertible.  It  was  parked 
in  the  drive  and  he  walked  around  it  a  couple 
of  times  and  looked  in  the  window.  "Do  you 
know  how  it  got  this  way?"  he  asked  me. 

I  told  him  I  wasn't  sure.  There  was  a  big 
hole  in  the  top  near  the  rear  window,  and  the 
front  seat  was  all  torn  up  and  greasy. 
"Make  a  guess,"  he  said. 
"It  could  have  been  a  raccoon,"  I  said; 
"maybe  two  raccoons  fighting  over  a  turkey." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute.  Then  he  took 
a  sheaf  of  papers  from  his  pocket  and  filled  in 
a  few  of  the  blanks.  "These  animals  belong  to 
you,  do  they?" 

"The  raccoons  were  probably  wild,"  I  told 
him.  "There's  quite  a  few  of  them  around. 
The  turkey  was  mine." 

He  erased  what  he'd  written  down.  "You 
just  leave  the  turkey  loose  in  the  car?" 
"It  was  in  a  pan,"  I  said,  "cooked." 
'A  cooked  turkey,"  he  said.  "Is  there  any- 
thing you  care  to  add  to  that?" 

"We  were  having  this  buffet  supper,  with 

ham  and  turkey  and  cold  roast  beef  " 

He  nodded.  "Olives — pickles — different 

kinds  of  cheese  " 

"Thai's  the  kind.  Well,  there  wasn't  enough 
room  in  the  refrigerator,  so  I  put  the  turkey  in 
the  car  overnight  to  keep  cool.  I've  done  it 
before,  lots  of  times." 


'I  see.  You  weren't  insured  with  us'hej 
other  times?" 

"Nothing  ever  happened  before.  I  L, 
put  it  in  the  station  wagon,  but  last  nij  m 
brother-in-law  wanted  to  borrow  it.  He  dt 
pick  up  a  buggy  wheel  his  wife  bough  t » 
auction — for  a  chandelier." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  see — a  buggy  whet!' H 
looked  at  his  forms  again  and  put  theniiac 
in  his  pocket.  "I'll  take  these  back  to  thlffij 
and  we'll  get  in  touch  with  you  in  a  day  kg 
He  started  down  the  drive  and  then  tumFan 
looked  back.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "I  Ha 
uncle  once  on  the  West  Coast.  He  soldjpej 
icy  to  Laurel  and  Hardy."  He  turne!aB 
walked  away.  He  seemed  to  me  like 
flighty  type  to  be  in  the  insurance  gam. 


I 


suppose  that  living  on  the  threat  1  < 
catastrophe  as  I  seem  to  has  made  shtxtj 
cautious.  Whenever  an  emergency  arist)  ti 
to  consider  every  contingency,  but  j 
there's  always  been  something  I've  overlikgj 
This  is  like  patching  all  the  holes  in  xi< 
except  one.  It  just  isn't  good  enoug  ft 
thinking  now  about  the  incident  t  til 
tarpaulin. 

I  had  it  rigged  up  as  a  sort  of  awning  ,  ti 
end  of  the  porch— a  place  for  the  kids  Ipla 
and  to  put  the  lawn  mower  and  so  onjfai 
tened  the  outside  edge  to  a  couple  of  trejan 
the  inside  corners  I  tied  to  the  brackithi 
holds  the  TV  cable  and  to  the  downsp  1 1 
the  other  end.  The  possibilities  for  a  r  1 
didn't  occur  to  me  until  we  were  on  oui  va 
tion  at  the  cabin. 

We  were  having  a  heavy  rainstorm,  tufln 
in  several  weeks,  and  I  suddenly  realizdthi 
the  tarp  would  hold  a  great  deal  of  wattjsu 
pended  as  it  was  sort  of  like  a  hampd 
Since  the  gutter  above  it  invariably™ 
flowed,  it  would  get  a  good  portion  of  tljraj 
that  hit  that  side  of  the  roof.  I  couldntsl 
mate  very  accurately  how  much  a  9'xlia| 
would  hold — probably  several  barreklBi 
before  that  limit  was  reached  something  .pal 
have  to  give.  I  poured  myself  a  drinjan 
thought  about  that. 

It  would  cost  about  $20  to  replace  k  c 
the  trees — the  downspout  and  gutter  pi 
probably  run  a  little  higher.  The  braclj  ft 
the  TV  cable  was  pretty  flimsy,  but  thefiB 
itself  was  strong — possibly  strong  enoihl 
pull  over  the  antenna,  or  if  that  stooml 
maybe  it  would  tip  over  the  TV  set  th 
house.  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  down  tixi 
sider  the  situation  in  more  detail. 

Our  neighbors,  the  Baxters,  would  be  i* 
of  the  problem  since  the  tarp  was  right  lfc 
with  their  living-room  window.  Hower$ 
was  doubtful  that  Baxter  would  do  anil 
about  it  voluntarily — he  had  got  too  ittti 
pleasure  from  the  various  mishaps  thJhj 
occurred  to  me  in  the  past.  Still,  he  nil 
hardly  refuse  a  direct  request.  I  didn't  v.  itf 
alarm  Fran,  so  I  went  into  town  to  ca 
long  distance.  After  trying  to  reach  h 
about  an  hour,  I  decided  to  send  him  a 
thought  quite  a  while  about  how  to  w 

Although  Baxter  is  very  free  with  his  |pa 
advice  and  criticism,  he  is  about  as  cluifl 
they  come.  In  the  event  that  no  damajhi 
yet  been  done,  I  didn't  want  him  addi  h 
weight  to  any  of  the  ropes  and  possibly  M 
in  the  tarp  and  pulling  everything  dowill 
safest  solution,  1  decided,  would  be  sim/tl 
poke  a  hole  in  the  tarp  and  let  the  watcoi 
So  that's  what  I  wired  him  to  do:  plea.1^ 

HOLE  IN  BOTTOM  OF  TARP — WILL  EXPLAIN  l(B 

To  an  outsider  this  might  sound  crypti  tB 
to  someone  on  the  scene  the  meaning  i» 
be  apparent.  I  didn't  hear  from  him  tffl 
next  couple  of  days  so  I  assumed  all  vlf  I 

It  had  stopped  raining  by  then  and  w/W 
getting  ready  for  a  picnic.  "Do  you  tin  I 
should  take  the  tarp  along?"  Fran  askeiW 

"What  tarp  is  that?" 

"The  tarp,"  she  said;  "the  one  yom 
rigged  up  by  the  porch.  I  thought  we  s# 
bring  it,  so  I  had  Junior  take  it  down." 

"I  see."  By  this  time  Baxter  would  ceiiM) 
have  my  wire— he  might  even  have  it  fr* 
"Explain  later"  was  what  I'd  told  him.  "■ 
ever  you  want,"  I  said. 

"It's  so  lovely  today,"  Fran  said.  It 
hate  the  thought  of  going  home." 

I  nodded.  "I  know  just  how  you  feci 
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ALL  THE  FIXINGS  FOR  A  HOMEMADE 
•PAGHETTI  AND  MEAT  BALL  DINNER 


SAUCE  ALL  MADE  •  8  MEAT  BALLS 
QUICK-COOKING  SPAGHETTI  •  LOTS  OF  GRATED  CHEESE 

Only  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  has  all  you  need  to  make  a  meal  the  way  you  like  it. 

You  get  complete  sauce  with  the  Chef's  touch  in  it.  Made  from  the  finest 
ingredients,  according  to  an  old  Italian  recipe,  carefully  blended  and  slowly 
simmered.  You  get  eight  meaty  meat  balls.  Big.  Plump.  Beefy.  And  spaghetti, 
eight  full  ounces  to  cook  to  taste.  Spaghetti  to  make  tender  or  firm — as  you 
like  it.  And  top  off  everything  with  the  nippy  Italian  cheese  that's  aged  just 
right.  All  for  only  pennies  a  serving. 

Try  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Dinners  with  Meat  or  Mushroom  Sauce. 

® 


BOY  AR  DEE 


COMPLETE  SPAGHETTI  AND  MEAT  BALL  DINNER  •* 


COMPLETE  IN  ONE  PACKAGE 


MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


T 


en  Signs  Your  Marriage  Is  on  the  Rocks 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Department  of  Psychology 


"He  no  longer  loves  me,  he  says." 

"The  day  before  New  Year's,  my  husband  told  me  that 
our  marriage  of  seven  years  had  gradually  become  un- 
satisfactory, that  he  no  longer  loved  me,  and  had  rented  an 
apartment  for  himself.  He  didn't  mention  divorce  nor  move 
out,  but  said  he  needed  time  alone  to  decide  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  The  first  month  he  stayed  at  home  about  a 
third  of  the  time,  but  affer  that  came  home  less  and  less 
often.  Two  weeks  ago  he  told  me  to  go  ahead  with  divorce. 
His  mind  is  made  up  and  there's  no  hope  of  our  getting  back 
together.  He  is  making  a  generous  financial  settlement  and  we 
have  no  children,  but  the  life  I've  known  is  over.  We  never 
hail  violent  disagreements;  but  looking  back,  I  can  see  that  we 
had  grown  apart.  I  keep  asking  m\sell  what  happened  to  out- 
marriage. 1 1  I  had  recognized  soon  enough  that  something  was 
wrong,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  could  have  prevented  our 
breakup. 

This  wife's  natural  distress  at  the  collapse  of  her  marriage 
is  intensified  by  her  realization,  too  late,  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  been  drifting  apart  long  before  the  crisis 
arose.  As  she  says,  if  she  had  recognized  danger  signals  in 
time,  she  might  have  corrected  the  difficulties  (as  many 
wives  do)  before  they  accumulated  and  developed  into  seri- 
ous trouble.  Her  lament  is  all  too  familiar  to  the  counselor. 

Marriages  are  almost  never  disrupted  without  advance 
warning.  Many  marriages  heading  for  the  rocks  could  be 
saved  if  the  wile  recognized  significant  warnings,  and  took 
steps  to  correct  the  underlying  problem. 

Here  are  ten  signs  of  trouble  ahead.  Though  one  alone 
may  not  disrupt  your  marriage,  each  one  is  worth  correct- 
ing, and  any  combination  of  three  is  dangerous. 

Poor  communication  between  husband  and  wife  is  always  a 
serious  defect  in  their  relationship.  If  you  and  your  hus- 
band  never  learned  to  confide  in  each  other,  starl  n"»  to 
cultivate  the  habit.  Or  if  communication  between  you  is  de- 
teriorating, lose  no  time  in  finding  out  why.  Are  you  too 
busy?  Too  preoccupied  with  the  children?  Too  tired  and  har- 
assed at  the  end  of  the  day?  Remember,  your  marriage,  your 
home,  your  whole  wav  ol  lile  res  I  upon  voiir  relationship 
with  your  husband.  Effective  communication  is  vital  to  that 
relationship.  Take  time,  make  time,  ignore  time  when  your 
husband  wants  to  talk  to  you,  and  encourage  him  to  want  to. 

Poor  sexual  adjustment  always  hampers  adjustment  in 
other  areas  of  marriage.  The  measure  of  compatibility  is  not 
the  frequency  of  relations  (which  typically  declines  with 
age)  nor  the  w  ile's  ability  to  achieve  climax;  the  only  stand- 
ard is  whether  husband  and  wife  are  both  getting  from  the 
relationship  what  they  want  and  need,  fulfillment  of  sexual 
matters,  always  highly  individual,  is  emotional  communica- 
tion. Decreasing  sexual  responsiveness  or  satisfaction  is  al- 
most always  associated  with  deteriorating  communication 
in  other  aspects  of  the  marriage. 

Lack  or  loss  of  companionability  is  a  sign  that  husband  and 
wife  are  not  sharing  interests,  values,  goals.  But  the  com- 
panionship between  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  other's  company;  it 
depends  far  more  on  the  extent  to  w  hich  they  share  when 
they  are  together,  and  on  their  ability  to  feel  as  one  even 
when  apart. 

Increasing  inability  to  compromise  is  dangerous  because  it 
means  that  problems  cannot  be  solved  realistically  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both.  Problems  and  decisions  are  part  of 
marriage;  unless  husband  and  wife  have  learned  to  com- 
promise on  small  issues,  sooner  or  later  a  major  issue  will 
arise  to  threaten  their  marriage. 

Lack  of  co-operation  casts  a  blight  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  a  compromise  or  a  decision;  both  husband 
and  wife  must  wholeheartedly  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  terms 
they  accepted.  The  wife  who  accepts  her  husband's  decision 
to  lake  a  better  job  in  a  strange  city  must  make  every  effort 
not  only  to  make  him  feel  at  home  there  but  to  learn  to  feel 
it  is  her  home  as  well. 

Increasing  selfishness  on  the  part  of  either  mate  can  only 
mean  a  w  aning  of  love.  You  cannot  mediate  the  selfishness 
directly,  but  you  may,  with  effort  and  perception,  rebuild 
the  love  you  once  had.  In  trying  to  do  so,  ask  yourself  if  you 
are  as  unselfish  as  ever. 

Chronic  criticism  or  nagging  may  be  a  thoughtless  habit, 
rather  than  a  malicious  weapon,  but  its  effects  on  the  victim 
are  desti  uctive  and  embittering. 

Neglect  or  indifference  is  of  course  a  denial  of  the  sharing, 
acceptance  and  mutual  concern  that  are  the  essence  of  the 


marriage  relationship.  (But  dont  interpret  your  husband's 
extra  hours  on  his  job  as  neglect  or  indifference  toward 
you.)  Here  again,  it  is  more  important  to  concern  yourself 
with  rebuilding  the  relationship  between  you  than  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  symptoms  themselves. 

Escapist  behavior,  notably  excessive  drinking  or  gambling, 
will  almost  certainly  wreck  any  marriage.  If  your  husband 
suffers  from  either  of  these  compulsions,  ask  yourself  what 
you  can  do  to  help. 

Involvement  with  another  must  always  be  interpreted  as  an 
urgent  warning  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  marriage. 
No  "other  woman"  (or  other  man)  can  break  up  a  truly 
happv,  satisfying  marriage. 

Many  of  these  conditions  arise,  at  some  time  or  another, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  most  marriages,  including 
happy  ones.  But  in  happy  marriages  husband  and  wife 
eliminate  the  condition  before  it  becomes  chronic — and  it  is 
usually  the  wife  who  takes  the  initiative. 

"When  Should  My  Daughter 
Get  Engaged?" 

"My  daughter  is  nineteen  and  a  college  sophomore.  Right 
after  the  Christmas  holidays  she  met  a  junior  who  at- 
tracted her  strongly.  The  feeling  was  mutual,  and  they 
want  to  announce  their  engagement  this  Easter  and  be 
married  the  following  Easter.  I'm  not  sure  it's  wise  to  get 
married  as  young  as  lots  of  couples  do  today,  but  I  realize  I 
can  I  exped  in\  daughter  to  leel  as  I  do  on  the  subject.  But 
I  don't  like  the  idea  of  their  getting  engaged  so  soon.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  year's  engagement  seems  very  long.  What  do 
you  think?"' 

This  mother  has  stated  two  aspects  of  a  question  familiar 
to  every  counselor.  Generalized  statements  are  not  ade- 
quate comments  on  this  or  any  other  individual  human  situa- 
tion. Just  as  we  cannot  answer  the  question  "When  should  my 
daughter  get  married?"  in  terms  of  an  arbitrary  chrono- 
logical age,  neither  can  we  answer  in  terms  of  an  arbitrary 
date,  nor  can  we  specify  the  ideal  length  of  engagement. 

Many  factors  today  combine  to  foster  dating  at  ever- 
earlier  ages  and,  in  consequence,  early  going  steady,  be- 
coming engaged  and  getting  married.  This  mother  is  wise  in 
recognizing  the  trend  and  in  acknowledging  that  she  cannot 
expect  her  daughter  to  be  immune. 

Before  asking  the  couple  to  modify  their  plans,  the 
mother  should  examine  her  own  attitudes.  First,  is  she 
really  willing  for  her  daughter  to  marry  a  year  from  now, 
when  she  will  be  twenty?  She  may  be  opposed,  for  legitimate 
reason;  but  if  so,  that  fact  should  be  brought  into  the  open, 
and  the  arguments  considered  by  all  concerned.  Second, 
does  she  approve  her  daughter's  choice  of  a  future  husband, 
assuming  the  timing  is  right?  If  her  reluctance  is  really 
based  on  dislike  or  distrust  of  the  young  man,  she  should 
acknowledge  the  truth  to  herself,  and  then  decide  on  a 
course  of  action.  Delaying  tactics  may  be  the  best  answer, 
for  given  time  enough  either  she  or  her  daughter  may 
change  her  mind,  but  the  mother  should  analyze  her  own 
motives  as  honestly  as  possible. 

In  our  opinion,  length  of  courtship  is  far  more  crucial 
than  length  of  engagement.  During  a  long  courtship,  the 
couple  progress  from  casual  occasional  dating  to  frequent 
dating,  to  going  steady,  and  perhaps  to  informal  engage- 
ment (meaning  an  understanding  between  the  couple  that 
they  will  ultimately  marry,  acknowledged  to  the  parents, 
but  not  publicly  or  formally  announced).  After  this  stage,  if 
all  goes  well,  a  formal  engagement  is  in  order,  and  a  date  can 
be  set  for  the  wedding.  But  at  any  time  before  formal  an- 
nouncement, if  trouble  develops,  the  relationship  can  be 
ended  without  embarrassment  for  anyone  concerned.  The 
ideal  arrangement,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  relatively  long  court- 
ship, followed  by  a  relatively  short  formal  engagement. 

Follow  ing  the  mother's  telephone  call,  the  daughter  and 
the  young  man  came  in  for  a  conference.  We  proposed  a 
compromise  which  the  mother  had  already  accepted,  and 
fortunately  they  were  glad  to  agree.  They  will  become  in- 
formally engaged  at  Easter  (a  change  in  status  which  will  he 
inconspicuous  or  undetected  by  outsiders,  but  which  will 
gratify  them),  formally  engaged  at  the  end  of  summer,  and 
will  then  set  a  date  for  the  wedding,  probably  next  Easter. 
This  arrangement  satisfies  the  mother's  wish  to  slow  down 
proceedings,  fulfills  the  couple's  desire  for  parental  ac- 
eeptance  ol  their  relationship,  and  meets  ni\  recommenda- 
tion to  apply  the  test  of  time  before  making  a  public 
commitment. 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

Can't  marriage  satisfy  all  the  per- 
sonality nee<ls  of  most  individuals? 

Rarely.  Friends,  social  life  and 
community  participation  are  also 
important  to  personal  adjustment 
and  happiness. 

ASK  YOURSELF: 
How  Do  My  Teenager 
and  I  Get  Along? 

If  the  guidance  of  your  children  was 
constructive  in  their  early  years.  you 
have  little  reason  to  worry  ahout  the 
dynamic  seven  years  of  their  teenage. 
In  answering  "Yes"  or  "No""  to  the 
epiestions  helow.  give  your  teenagers 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  Bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  yet  mature, 
and  should  not  he  expected  to  equal 
adult  performance. 

Do  Your  Teenagers: 

/.  Usually  confide  in  yon? 

2.  Treat  yon  with  respert? 

3.  Seem  to  want  to  please  yon? 

t.  Discuss  friends  and  their  doings? 

5.  Bring  friends  home  to  meet  yon? 

6.  Show  an    interest   in  home 
affairs? 

7.  Perform  assigned  chores  pass- 
ably? 

8.  Abide  by  the  family  rules? 

9.  Behave  sensibly  and  reliably? 
10.  Talk  over  future  plans  with  you? 


Do  You  (and  Your  Husband): 

11.  Trust  your  teenagers? 

12.  Listen  quietly  to  their  problems? 

13.  Encourage  them  to  make  their 
own  decisions? 

14.  Deal  fairly  and  honestly  with 
them? 

Credit  one  point  for  each  "Yes" 
answer  to  questions  1-10.  but  count 
two  points  for  each  "Yes"*  to  Ques- 
tions 11-11.  The  average  total  score 
ranges  from  12  to  15.  If  your  seme  is 
11  or  less,  ask  \our  teenager  lo  an- 
swer I  he  questions.  \  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  all  "No""  answers  maj  lead 
10  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  holli. 


Make  up  your  mind  to  l|JkjA 

make  up  your  eyes. ..with  color! 

tfake  them  brighter...  bolder...  tres  chic!  Change  the  look  of  your  eyes  to  bebe  blue... 
mchanting  green... unshy  violet.  Just  pick  a  color,  any  color- Revlon's  enticing  range 
of  fiB  eye  shades  can  do  no  wrong,  day  or  night!  Easy  as  1-2-3:  Eye  Shadow, 
Liner  and  'Roll-On  Mascara.'  What  fun!  What  fashion!  What  eyes! 


■ 


eye  makers  a  la  carte 


!  METRECAC: 

how  it  can  help  you  lose  weight 
. . .  and  avoid  regaining  it 

A/of  only  can  ^Metrecal  help  you  reduce,  but,  even  further,  it  can  assist  you  in  adjusting  to 
be  new  weight  level  and,  finally,  help  you  hold  the  line  against  regaining  the  lost  pounds. 


nany,  losing  enough  weight  to  pull  the  belt 
oilier  notch  or  two  constitutes  a  problem, 
the  weight  has  been  lost,  however,  it  may 
en  more  difficult  to  avoid  forfeiting  the 
les  so  proudly  gained. 

my  dieters  become  discouraged  when  a 
n  to  past  eating  habits  results  in  a  return 
:  lost  weight.  Many  persons  have  failed  to 
nize  that  a  most  significant  period  is  the 
bllowing  weight  reduction.  It  is  during 
ime  that  the  body  mechanisms  adjust  to 
new  eating  habits  and  lower  weight  level. 

lat  is  why  a  sound  program  of  weight  con- 
nust  be  of  help  in  three  distinct  ways.  It 
d  help  you  to  reduce  your  weight,  then 
you  adjust  to  the  new  weight  level,  and, 
y,  it  must  help  keep  you  from  again  becom- 
verweight. 

•trecal  assists  you  in  all  three  phases  of 
1  weight  control.  With  determination  to 
v  your  weight  reduction  program  and  with 
uidance  of  your  physician,  you  will  find 
;cal  a  most  satisfying  way  to  lose  weight. 

Losing  weight  — 
the  first  step 

Metrecal,  you  lose  weight  safely  and  effec- 
,  because  Metrecal  limits  your  calories 
providing  sound  nutrition  and  appetite 
iction.  Metrecal  contains  nodrugsorappe- 
epressants. 

ten  used  as  the  total  900-calorie  daily  diet, 
:cal  can  help  you  lose  weight  rapidly,  yet 
safety  and  comfort.  For  slower  weight  loss, 
mount  of  Metrecal  you  use  may  be  in- 
:d.  Or  Metrecal  may  be  used  for  one  or  two 
a  day,  with  ordinary  foods  completing 
daily  diet.  The  task  of  weight  reduction  is 
n  easy  one,  nor  can  it  always  be  accom- 
:d  in  a  short  time,  but  it  is  greatly  simpli- 
y  the  convenience  of  Metrecal. 

e  effectiveness  and  safety  of  Metrecal  for 
it  loss  have  been  proved  in  clinical  studies 
icted  under  strict  medical  supervision. 
»<!-  tests  have  shown  consistently  that  users 
etrecal  have  obtained  highly  satisfactory 
tt  loss. 


Adjusting  to  your  new  lower 
weight— the  significant  period 

Once  you  have  achieved  the  desired  weight  loss, 
you  are  entering  a  difficult  period  in  weight 
control,  because  it  is  during  this  time  that  (1) 
your  body  mechanisms  must  adjust  to  the  new 
eating  habits  at  the  lower  weight  level,  and  (2) 
many  individuals  $re  tempted  to  return  to 
overeating.  4 

To  help  achieve  this  adjustment,  it  is  best  to 
begin  a  gradual  change-over  to  ordinary  foods. 
This  is  accomplished  by  adding  small  amounts 
of  regular  foods  every  few  days  to  the  900-calorie 
Metrecal  program. 

This  helps  establish  new  eating  habits  step 
by  step  until  you  have  reached  the  caloric  level 
at  which  your  weight  becomes  steady.  As  your 
weight  stabilizes,  common  foods  may  gradually 
be  substituted  for  Metrecal  in  your  diet,  and 
your  appetite,  too,  is  gradually  readjusted  to 
smaller  amounts  of  food. 

Preserving  the  results  — 
the  ultimate  goal 

Now  the  problem  is  to  avoid  regaining  the 
pounds  you  have  lost.  To  stay  at  your  new  lower 
weight  level,  a  well-rounded,  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  of  ordinary  foods  should  be  followed. 

Metrecal  may  be  used  as  an  integral  part  of 
your  maintenance  program  to  provide  occasional 
nutritionally  sound  low-calorie  meals.  Or,  to 
offset  any  periods  of  overeating,  Metrecal  can 
be  used  again  as  the  total  diet  lor  selected  days 
in  the  week,  or  for  one  or  two  meals  a  day. 

Established  advantages 
of  Metrecal 

Metrecal  was  developed  as  a  special  dietary 
food,  founded  on  basic  nutritional  principles. 
It  provides  sound  nutrition  in  a  weight  control 
program.  Metrecal  is  distinctive,  and  especially 
effective  because: 

1.  A  900-calorie  daily  diet  of  Metrecal  contains 
the  full  70  grams  of  protein— derived  from  both 
milk  and  vegetable  sources.  This  provides 


amounts  and  types  of  protein  that  have  been 
shown  effective  in  helping  to  prevent  the  deple- 
tion of  important  muscle  tissue  during  a  re  clue 
ing  program. 

2.  This  same  amount  of  Metrecal  provides  20 
grams  of  fat  important  to  appetite  satisfaction. 
It  is  derived  from  both  milk  and  vegetable 
sources.  Two-thirds  of  this  fat  content  is  of  the 
unsaturated  variety  considered  by  nutritionists 
to  be  la\orablc  in  the  diet 

3.  Metrecal's  effectiveness  and  safety  both  dur 
ing  the  weight  loss  period  and  during  the  pel  iod 
of  weight  stabilization  have  been  proved  in 
exte  nsive  clinical  studies  under  medical  super- 
vision. 

4.  Metrecal  is  manufactured  to  exacting  phar- 
maceutical standards  arid  is  backed  In  lil'\  years 
of  experience  in  research  and  development  of 
special  purpose  nutritional  products 

5.  Metrecal  is  available  everywhere  both  as  a 
powder,  easy  to  mix  with  water,  and  as  a  liquid, 
ready  to  drink.  To  provide  variety  in  the  diet, 
both  forms  come  in  several  pleasant-tastiii'j, 
flavors. 

G.  Either  type  of  Metrecal  can  be  stored  without 
refrigeration  until  the  powder  is  mixed  or  the 
liquid  is  opened. 

The  role  of  the  physician  in 
weight  control 

Your  physician  is  the  best  source  of  counsel  and 
guidance  in  all  problems  of  weight  loss  and 
control.  Individuals  who  are  grossly  overweight, 
those  intending  to  diet  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  persons  with  disease  of  the  heart,  blood 
\  essels  or  kidne)  s,  and  persons  with  othei  medi 
c  al  distui  bances  such  as  diabetes  or  liver  disease, 
should  always  have  their  physician  s  approval 
before  unde  rtaking  a  weight  reducing  program. 

® Edward  Dalton  Co. 
A  DIVISION  OF 
MEAD  JOHNSON  &  COMPANY 

Quality  products  from  nutritional  research 
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LADIES'  HOMi:  JOl/RNAL 


Find  a  new  way  out 
of  an  age-old  problem 

Generations  of  women  have  tried 
varying  kinds  of  sanitary  protection. 
And  of  all  the  things  they've  tried, 
Tampax — the  newest  method — is  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory. 

Tampax®  is  made  of  pure  surgical 
cotton.  Highly  compressed,  it  ab- 
sorbs internally.  Invisible  and  unfelt 
in  place.  Never  betrays  you  by  odor. 
Gives  complete  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. Is  easy  to  insert,  change 
and  dispose  of.  Even  lets  you 
bathe  or  swim  with  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  security. 

Tampax  comes  in  three  absorb- 
ency  sizes  (Regular,  Super,  Junior) 
wherever  such  products  are  sold. 
Save  on  the  economy  package  of  40. 
Wouldn't  you  be  better  off  with 
Tampax?  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


<r  Dress  by  Sportswliirl 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 


'All  those  taxes  we  pay  to  safeguard  the  luxuries  of  life 
which  only  we  Americans  posssess 
are  keeping  us  too  broke  to  enjoy  them." 


There's  a  man  in  the  house 


By  HARLAN  MILLER 

Two  young  ex-husbands  recently  involved  in 
divorces  have  set  up  a  bachelor  establishment 
together  near  the  country  club.  "It'll  be  like  a 
monastery!''   they   tell   skeptical   and  sardonic 

1 1  K'llds. 

Are  Americans  becoming  the  kissingest  people  in 
the  world'.''  Lately  the  kiss  of  hello  and  the  kiss  of 
good-by  become  more  and  more  obligatory,  with 
extra  kissing  at  holidays,  especially  among  people 
who  don't  like  each  other  much. 

Fortyish  men  report  dancing  isn't  as  simple  as 
in  their  freshman  days.  "If  \ou  didn't  fall  down, 
and  waltzed  gracefully,  and  didn't  get  your  face 
slapped,"  recalls  one  reborn  Pan,  "the  girls 
called  vou  a  good  dancer!" 

\1\  faith  in  women  droops,"  confesses  Peter 
Comfort,  poking  for  a  tennis  ball  in  his  wife's 
violet  bed,  "when  my  wife  points  out  those  two 
matrons  hugging  and  patting  and  nuzzling  each 
other  are  really  bitter  enemies." 

When  I  stop  in  at  a  ritzy  men's  store  to  buy  a  cou- 
ple of  pairs  of  pants  at  the  winter  sales,  the  scene 
is  like  a  bargain  basement,  men  digging  for  mark- 
downs  like  wives  or  squirrels. 

In  our  town's  more  civilized  houses  I  observe 
often  books  and  wastebaskets  in  every  room,  even 
in  bathrooms.  (One  bathroom  I  know  flaunts  a 
bigger  library  than  the  average  college  graduate's 
collection.) 

Triumphant!)  we  discover  that  our  neighbors  on 
the  left  and  right  each  have  four  small  children. 
\\  e  used  hi  tear  such  an  invasion  <>l  -mall 
guerrilla  warriors;  now  we  adore  'em  all. 

One  of  my  vows  for  I  ')(>  I  to  help  civilize  the  world 
is  to  carry  a  supply  of  hooks  when  we  travel  and 
screw  'em  into  the  bathroom  doors  and  closets 
of  those  shiny  hookless  new  motels. 


Till  they  can  afford  to  wallpaper  or  paint  their 
rooms,  a  few-  young  enchanted  urge  friends  to 
help  'em  "redecorate"  by  scrawling  cartoons  and 
slogans  on  their  peeled  plaster  wralls.  It  ma\  be 

years  — — 

Every  time  I  hear  a  football  or  basketball  coach 
has  been  given  a  new  car  by  worshipful  incense 
burners,  I  wish  they'd  overwhelm  some  modest 
professor  of  English  lit  or  chemistry  with  a 
sportv  new  model. 

A  girl  more  candid  than  most  showed  me  how, 
with  lowered  eyelids,  she  impersonates  the 
Madonna  type;  and  how  in  three  seconds  she  can, 
with  fluttering  eyelashes,  become  a  show-girl- 
type  coquette.  "It  depends  on  what  a  man  asks 
for,"  she  explain^. 

A  female  Edison  in  our  neighborhood  has  in- 
stalled a  whole  new  door  in  her  kitchen  as  black- 
board and  bulletin  board.  The  kids  use  the  bottom 
area;  she  organizes  family  life  in  the  upper  spaces. 

.  .  .  When  Eric  at  two  socks  his  brother  Harlan  III. 

and  when  Tracy  at  two  punches  her  dad 
in  the  nose, 

...  Or  our  older  son  flies  one  day  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  on  the  morroiv  to  Labrador, 

.  .  .  And  our  red-haired  daughter  asks  us  over  long 
distance  to  sit  down  before  she  confides  to  us 
a  Future  Event, 

.  .  .  And  our  youngest  edits  down  to  six  big  reels  our 
hodgepodge  of  family  modes  from  thirty- 
one  small  reels. 

.  .  .  And  Patrick  at  six  gets  his  picture  in  the  paper 
for  his  small  share  in  a  first-grade  errand  of 
mercy, 

...  Or  one  week  after  I  smash  my  thumb  in  a  car 
door  my  Dream  Girl  does  the  same,  in 
loving  sympathy, 
Then  my  life  seems  infinitely  more  varied  and 
fascinating  than  even  that  of  the  ex-hus- 
bands  in  their  bachelor  villa. 
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VBIN  ATI  ON   OFFER   OF   HAIR    SET    MIST    WITH    BRECK  SHAMPOO 

oeof  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos -for  dry,  oily  or  normal  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  a  fine,  fragrant  spray  that  holds  curls 

•  i  now  offered  in  combination  with  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist.  beautifully  in  place  for  hours.    It  sprays  on  gently,  leaving 

t  le  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair  condition.  the  hair  soft  and  smooth,  never  stiff  or  sticky.  Breck 

!C  Shampoo  leaves  your  hair  soft,  lustrous  and  beautiful.  Hair  Set  Mist  with  lanolin  is  always  good  to  your  hair. 

1  65$  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  with  a  $1.75  bottle  of  one  of  the  Three  Breck  Shampoos  -  both  for  $1.75  plus  5 £  federal  tax. 
j  ■  Breck  Shampoo  for  Dry  Hair  ■   Breck  Shampoo  for  Oily  Hair  ■ '  Breck  Shampoo  for  Normal  Hair 

ttj'ns  for  making  the  distinctive  jeweled  mirror  shown  above  are  available  on  request.       Copyright  1961  by  John  H.  Breck,  Inc. 
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THE  ^fashion  is 

EX 


Not  only  because 
of  its  mild  climate, 
sunny  beaches  and 
beautiful  scenery 
but  also  due  to  the 
original  Mexican 
fashions  now  worn 
by  women  the 
world  over. 
Come  to  Mexico  for 
your  next  vacation! 

Designed  by 
Vdldiosera 
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Please  send  me  FREE 
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,  Country. 


My  occupation  is  

Proposed  method  of  travel  . 


MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT  TOURISM  DEPARTMENT 
PASEO  OE  LA  REFORMA  35.  MEXICO  CITY 


DR.  SPOCK  TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS 

"Children  do  want  to  know,  underneath,  what  their  parents  think  about  kinds  of  con- 
duct and  kinds  of  people  so  that  they  can  be  guided  in  coming  to  the  right  convictions.^ 


CAN  WE  PREVENT  DELINQUENCY? 


By  BENJAMIN  SPOCK,  M.D. 

Can  delinquency  be  prevented?  That's  what  parents 
wanl  to  know  most.  The  prospect  may  look  discourag- 
ing. It  has  been  calculated  that  in  American  cities 
today  every  other  boy  will  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  at  least  once  before  he  reaches  eighteen.  (The 
emphasis  is  on  boys  because  five  times  as  many  boys  as 
girls  tangle  with  the  law.)  However,  a  great  majority  of 
these  offenses  can  be  called  minor  in  the  sense  I  hat  they 
consist  of  truancy,  mischief  and  theft,  which  do  not 
necessarily  spring  from  seriously  antisocial  tendencies, 
though  they  should  still  be  a  matter  for  concern.  I 
believe  thai  ureal  change*  could  be  made  il  we  realh 
put  our  knowledge  and  resources  to  work. 

Firsl  let's  talk  about  prevention  of  minor  delin- 
quent \  in  onliiiars  c  hildren,  in  average  and  "superior" 
neighborhoods.  Of  course  the  greatest  safeguard  con- 
sists in  the  bonds  of  affection  and  respect  between 
good  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  children.  But  even 
the  best  children  and  parents  will  be  influenced  for 
better  or  worse  by  the  atmosphere  around  them.  I 
think  that  the  easy-come  abundance  of  the  postwar 
years  has  produced  at  least  a  mild  letdown  in  the 
morale  of  many  people  and  that  it  w  ill  help  for  some 
parents  to  inspire  their  children  with  high  principles 
when  they  themselves  feel  more  a  part  of  some 
common  effort,  whether  it  be  religious  or  human- 
itarian or  national.  The  recent  increases  in  church 
attendance,  enrollment   in  adult   courses,  partici- 


pation in  theatrical,  musical  and  craft  activities 
must  represent  a  spreading  desire  to  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  life  which  should  eventually  be  reflected 
in  children.  In  one  sense  a  majority  of  the  young 
people  aiming  for  higher  education  are  taking  the- 
lead,  for  they  are  studying  with  a  seriousness  un- 
known in  previous  generations. 

Even  more  important,  I  think,  will  be  a  greater 
assurance  and  clarity  in  the  way  parents  communicate 
their  standards  to  their  children.  I've  discussed  be- 
fore the  unfortunate  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
been  made  hesitant  in  their  leadership  by  all  the 
teachings  and  preachings  of  us  child-care  profession- 
als. And  there  has  also  been  a  persistent  reaction 
against  the  righteousness  and  pomposity  that  were 
an  aspect  of  the  last  century,  which  has  made  many 
good  parents,  especially  the  college-educated  ones, 
almost  embarrassed  to  talk  to  their  children  about 
religious  belief,  pride  in  country  and  obligation  to  it, 
devotion  to  family,  the  spiritual  aspects  of  marriage, 
altruism.  They  have  assumed  that  their  children 
would  absorb  their  ideals  anyway.  It's  certainly  true 
that  children  do  generally  conform  to  their  parents' 
standards,  but  only  approximately.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  since  parents  have  traces  of  antisocial 
impulses  hidden  behind  their  good  ones,  certain  of 
their  children  may  pick  these  up  to  a  surprising 
extent  unless  parents  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38 


The  going  gets  tough  when  children  are  adolescent  the)  have  a  compulsion,  at  times,  to  argue  not  only 
against  their  parents'  specific  rulings  but  against  their  philosophy,  religion,  manners  and  way  of  life. 


3  reasons  why  a  Chux  diaper  is  better  for  your  baby  than  any  other. 


4. The  top  layer 

may  save  your  baby  from  diaper  rash! 
Made  of  a  fabric  softer  than  any  other 
diaper,  it  also  contains  a  new,  gentle 
medication  that  stops  ammonia  from 
forming  in  the  wet  diaper.  And  ammo- 
nia's the  cause  of  almost  all  diaper  rash. 

-2.  The  middle  layer 

absorbs  50^  more  than  the  ordinary- 
diaper!  Your  baby  stays  dryer  in  Chux. 

-3.The  bottom  layer 

makes  baby  pants  unnecessary!  Made  of 
soft,  feather-light  polyethylene,  it  gives 
the  extra  protection  of  a  new  pair  of  pants. 
And  Chux  are  disposable.  They  won"tbe 
soaked  or  washed  in  harsh  detergents. 
And  there's  no  chance  of  left-in  dirt.  With 
Chux  your  baby  gets  a  brand-new,  sani- 
tary diaper,  a  better  diaper,  every  time. 

Chux 
Disposable  Diapers 

MADE  Br  a  flofm»Dn«flcfencii  company 
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How  to  keep  him  "in  trim" 


bringing  up 
baby  hints 

Collected  by 
Mrs.  Dtin  Gcrbcr 
(Mother  ol  S) 


What  kind  of  exercise 

program  should  you  plan  for  baby? 
Here  are  some  simple  suggestions: 

►  At  bath  time  let  baby  "kick  up  his 
heels"  minus  restricting  duds. 

►  Try  "pull-ups."  When  your  tot's  old 
enough  to  hold  up  his  head, 

grasp  his  hands.  Then  raise  and 
lower  him  gently.  This  usually 
rates  gurgles  of  delight. 

►  A  crib  gym  helps  baby's  muscles 
firm  up;  provides  fun,  too. 

Meals  for  muscle 

builders  should  include  plenty  of 
protein.  And  for  quality  protein 
you  can't  beat  meat.  Gerber  Strained 
and  Junior  Meats  are  rich  in  this 
vital  nutrient.  That's  because 
Armour  Meat  Protein  is  complete 
protein,  supplying  all  the  essential 
amino  acids  that  build  and  re-build 
vital  body  tissues.  100'A  meat 
with  just  enough  broth  for  a  smooth, 
moist  texture. 


Meaty  News!  Flavorful,  tender 
and  tempting  Ham  now  joins  the 
family  of  Gerber  Meats  for  your  tot. 
Strained,  ready-to-serve 
and  oh  so  succulent. 

Playpen  pointers,  n  Keep 

it  where  baby  can  happily  peek-a-boo 
at  you  while  you're  doing  household 
chores.  (2)  If  you  rotate  toys  from 
day  to  day,  you'll  keep  him  happily 
and  actively  occupied  in  his  little 
"housing  development." 

Supper  suggestion  for 

variety  and  another  helping  of 
protein :  Serve  baby  Strained  or 
Junior  Creamed  Cottage  Cheese  with 
Pineapple.  Also  a  good  source  of 
bone-building  calcium  and 
riboflavin.  This  Gerber-developed 
product  needs  no  refrigeration  until 
opened.  Look  for  it  on  your 
grocer's  shelves. 


Here  at 

Gerber  we 

carefully  prepare 
over  100  cereals, 
strained  and  junior 
foods,  to  meet 
your  baby's 
nutritional  needs. 
We're  proud  to  say: 


"Babies  are  our  business. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36 

make  clear  and  keep  clear  their  expectations. 
The  simplest  example  of  this  is  the  unusually 
polite  parents  who  fail  to  notice  the  atrocious 
rudeness  of  their  child. 

1  hope  you  won't  take  me  too  seriously  if  I 
say  that  the  prevention  of  mild  delinquency 
in  adolescence  might  start  way  back  in  in- 
fancy. When  a  mother,  while  taking  full  ac- 
count of  her  new  baby's  individual  needs, 
works  him  gradually  onto  a  regular  feeding 
schedule  she  teaches  him  that  there  is  a  certain 
order  in  the  universe  and  that  her  needs  and 
her  husband's  have  to  be  considered.  Of 
course  I  don't  mean  that  a  "self-demand" 
schedule  lasting  even  for  a  year  or  two  will  in 
itself  create  selfishness.  There's  still  lots  of 
time  for  learning.  But  a  mother  who  for  the 
first  two  years  completely  subordinates  her 
own  convenience  to  her  baby's  whims  is  more 
apt  to  go  on  indefinitely  in  the  same  relation- 
ship. 

I'd  let  a  one-year-old  experiment  gently 
with  stirring  his  finger  in  a  drop  of  milk  or 
cereal  on  his  tray,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him  bomb 
the  floor  with  handfuls  or  spoonfuls  of  food. 
Or  climb  around  in  his  high  chair  while  I  tried 
to  feed  him,  or  pull  my  hair  or  bite  me. 

I'd  let  a  two-year-old,  who  has  little  sense 
of  property  rights,  tussle  occasionally  with  a 
well-matched  playmate  over  a  disputed  play- 
thing, so  that  they  could  teach  each  other 
something.  But  if  he  was  always  snatching 
and  bullying  I'd  interfere,  and  if  necessary 
look  for  a  more  equal  playmate.  By  three 
and  four  I'd  be  helping  him  learn  to  share: 
and  though  I  wouldn't  expect  him  to  be  a 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  to  adults,  I'd  be  show- 
ing him  how  to  be  considerate  of  them.  At  any 
age  I  wouldn't  let  him  abuse  his  toys  or  the 
furnishings  or  me,  though  I'd  admit  to  him 
that  every  child  gets  mad  at  his  parents  some- 
times. 

By  five  or  six  I'd  expect  him  to  be  helpful 
to  the  family  in  small  ways,  definitely  polite 
to  adults,  usually  co-operative  with  children. 
During  the  elementary-school  years,  when 
children  show  a  natural  interest  in  rules  and 
ethics  and  are  eager  to  know  their  parents' 
views,  I'd  express  my  own  beliefs  quite  clearly 
(not  crabbily). 

After  that  the  going  gets  tougher  because 
adolescents  have  a  compulsion,  at  times,  to 
argue  not  only  against  their  parents'  specific 
rulings  but  against  their  philosophy,  religion, 
manners  and  way  of  life.  This  is  hard  on  cer- 
tain parents,  the  ones  who  are  too  polite  or 
too  easily  convinced  they  are  old-fashioned  or 
too  afraid  they  might  dominate  or  too  anxious 
to  have  their  children  popular.  They  back 
away  from  declaring  their  true  feelings  or 
giving  clear  guidance.  They  don't  realize  that 
when  adolescents  fume  this  way  they  are  not 
expressing  convictions  but  quandaries.  (When 
they  stop  arguing  you'll  know  they're  ready 
to  live  their  own  lives.)  It's  not  that  they  want 
to  be  bossed  arbitrarily  or  talked  down  to 
like  small  children;  and  their  hearts  will  be 
hardened  by  gross  unfairness  or  mistrust.  But 
they  do  want  to  know;  underneath,  what  their 
parents  think  about  kinds  of  conduct  and 
kinds  of  people  so  that  they  can  be  guided  in 
coming  to  the  right  convictions. 

When  parents  find  that  they  can't  control 
a  child's  behavior,  it's  wise  to  get  help 
promptly,  through  a  family  social  agency  or 
a  child-guidance  clinic.  The  vital  role  that 
really  good  schools  can  play  I'll  take  up  next 
month. 


\ 


low  we  must  discuss  briefly  the  prevention 
of  serious  delinquency.  The  highest  concen- 
tration occurs  in  urban  slums  where  there  is 
a  shifting  population  with  little  cohesiveness, 
leadership  or  community  pride.  New  groups 
are  subjected  to  animosity  and  scorn.  Recre- 
ational facilities  are  often  nonexistent.  Pa- 
rental authority  is  undermined  by  differing 
local  customs. 

A  few  progressive  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  recent  years  have  set  up  youth  com- 
missions to  make  surveys  of  high-delinquency 
areas,  to  focus  the  attention  of  governmental 
and  private  agencies  on  the  local  needs,  to  en- 
courage them  to  co-ordinate  their  various  serv- 
ices (which  sometimes  overlap  and  sometimes 
leave  large  gaps),  to  stimulate  the  school. 


church,  business  and  club  leaders  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  get  together,  pool  resources,  plan 
youth  projects  and  family  recreational  activi- 
ties (taking  advantage  of  little-used  meetingl 
rooms,  vacant  lots,  for  instance),  to  encourage' 
the  formation  of  block  committees.  Any' 
strengthening  of  the  cohesiveness  and  pur- 
posefulness  of  a  neighborhood  will  be  felt  in 
an  improved  morale  in  all  the  families.  Exper- 
iments have  shown  that  the  motivations  of 
most  gangs  can  be  redirected  into  more  con 
structive  channels  under  the  guidance  of  skill 
ful  group  leaders. 

These  are  all  huge  tasks,  but  certain  com- 
munities have  shown  that  they  can  be  ac- 
complished if  there  is  a  will. 

A  majority  of  the  serious  and  chronic  de- 
linquents are  boys  and  girls  who  have  bejnl 
loved  insufficiently,  neglected  or  perhansl 
abused  from  early  childhood.  How  can  tmr 
character  disturbances  be  prevented?  Their 
parents  usually  suffered  the  same  fate  in  their! 
youth,  got  little  out  of  school,  grew  up  irre-i 
sponsible  and  impulsive,  became  poorj 
workers,  made  unstable  marriages.  So  the] 
pattern  is  passed  monotonously  from  genera-1 
tion  to  generation.  When  children  are  seen  to 
be  grossly  abused,  the  court  can  step  in.  givef 
custody  to  a  children's  agency  which 
place  them  in  foster  homes. 

But  there  is  always  a  larger  number  ofl 
young  children  who  are  being  raised  with  a  I 
degree  of  deprivation  and  mishandling  which  I 
is  not  sufficiently  shocking  to  justify  a  court 
in  taking  custody  but  is  certainly  enough  to 
predispose  them  to  delinquency.  I  have  often1 
sat  in  conferences  with  public-health  nurses! 


The  beauty  of  democracy  is  that 
you  never  can  tell  when  a  young- 
ster is  born  what  he  is  going  to  do 
with  you.  and  that,  no  matter  how 
humbly  he  is  born,  he  has  got  a 
chance  to  master  the  minds  and 
lead  the  imaginations  of  the  whole 
country.  wooorow  wilson 


who  have  encountered  such  cases  in  -a  ell-child 
clinics  or  in  their  districts.  A  small  child  is 
already  showing  signs  of  being  mistrustful  ot 
mean  or  uncontrolled.  It  is  suggested  that  he 
would  profit  from  attending  a  nursery  school 
or  day  nursery.  But  it  most  often  turns  out 
that  there  is  no  high-quality  nursery  in  the 
neighborhood  or  that  there  is  no  vacancy.  It 
would  theoretically  be  even  more  helpful  it 
one  or  both  parents  could  receive  prolonged 
counseling  from  a  family  social  agency.  But 
usually  they  are  too  disorganized  in  their  feel- 
ings and  functioning  to  take  the  initiative  in 
seeking  such  help  or  to  keep  their  appoint- 
ments. And  most  family  agencies  are  so  busy 
working  with  parents  who  are  co-operativi 
that  they  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  hunt 
up  unpromising  clients. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  negatives  because 
with  our  present  organization  of  social  serv- 
ices we  are  doing  very  little  to  break  into 
these  v  icious  cycles.  However,  those  who  have 
w  orked  hard  w  ith  shallow  irresponsible  peopk 
know  that  many  of  them  can  be  helped  to 
grow  up — somew  hat — if  a  professional  coun- 
selor goes  three  quarters  of  the  way  to  make 
friends,  shows  great  tolerance  and  under- 
standing, gives  a  lot,  asks  little,  exerts  guioV 
ance.  In  a  sense  you  can  say  that  the  counselor 
is  providing  these  childlike  people  with  6 
parental  kind  of  affection  which  they  lacked 
in  childhood;  and  this  is  what  fosters  a  long- 
delayed  growth. 

Before  we  can  make  a  real  dent  in  the  steady 
production  and  reproduction  of  chronic  de- 
linquents and  criminals  we  will  have  to  u 
tensify  greatly  our  facilities  for  reaching  tl 
families  through  expanded  social  servii 
This  would  require  increased  contributioi 
to  Red  Feather  campaigns  and  perhaps  hi| 
taxes.  But  I've  read  that  it  costs  sock 
S30,000  to  catch,  try  and  punish  just  one1 
felon.  You  can  do  a  lot  of  preventing  w'"  j 
S30.000.   

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  am"*' 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  recerwf 

suggestions  of  topics  of  trul>  general  interest  —Ed. 
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ROVE  IT  YOUR  NEXT  WASH! 


TODAY'S 
C  LO  R  OX 


gets  out  dirt  that  suds 

leave 


in! 


:  VHAT  HAPPENS . . . 


tic:  every  wash  there's  a 
)f  rt  neither  detergent  nor 
dry  bleach  gets  out... 


To  remove  such  gray-causing  dirt, 
you  need  the  special  cleaning 
power  of  CLOROX  bleach! 


Suds,  plus  Clorox,  give  you  the 
cleanest  washes  you  can  get... 
every  time! 


NO  DRIP 
LIP  


NOW 

IN  THE 

■  PITCHER- 
HANDLE 
BOTTLE! 


©I960,  The  Clorox  Company 


LADIES*  HOME'S 


E   R  T        T   H   O  M 


Great 
Moments 


MORGAGXI  and  Patliologic  Anatomy— reproduced  here  is  oih 
series  of  original  oil  paintings  commissioned  by  Parke-L 


in 

Medicine 


For  centuries  medical  practitioners  attributed  illness  to  such  vague  causes 
as  disturbance  of  "the  humours"  or  "upset  of  atoms."  During  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  professor  of  Anatomy  in  Padua,  Giovanni  Battista 
Morgagni,  was  largely  responsible  for  universal  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  diseases  originate  in  localized  areas  of  the  body.  In  1761,  he  published 
a  book  entitled  "On  the  Seats  and  Causes  of  Disease,"  based  on  almost  50 
years  of  teaching,  dissection,  and  painstaking  observation.  This  detailed 
work  gave  impetus  to  the  never-ending  quest  for  knowledge  that  shaped 
the  pattern  of  modern  medical  research. 


Observations  of  many  medical  scientists,  and  conclusions  drawn' 
many  bits  of  evidence,  are  bases  for  advancement  of  medical  knowl< 
The  human  body  reveals  its  secrets  only  to  those  who  have  the  patS 
and  understanding  to  discover  them. 

At  Parke-Davis  this  painstaking  accumulation  of  medical  knovvll 
never  ceases.  This  continuing  research  has  but  one  purpose:  to  help! 
vide  better  medicines  that  will  mean  better  health  and  longer,  >l 

useful  lives  fbl  you  and  foi  cvci\  iiK-mbci  ol  \our  lamily. 
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Pioneers  in  heller  medicines 


PARKE- DAVIS 


a  chip  off 
the  old  block! 


Bv  CHARLES  AND  PEGGY 
SOLOMON 

WORLD'S  LEADING 
HUSBAND -AND -WIFE  TEAM 


LAY 
RIDGE 


flay  Bridge  is  a  new  Journal  feature.  Your  coaches 
the  best  husband-and-wife  bridge  team  in  the  world  today, 
dge  is  a  partnership  game,"  Charles,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  tells 
'Some  husbands  and  wives  don't  make  good  bridge  partners,  but 
»y  and  I  do.  She  doesn't  get  annoyed  with  me."  Peggy  says  the 
e  of  him.  The  Solomons  have  amassed  7500  master  points. 


D  OF  THE  MONTH 
her  side  vulnerable 
h  dealer 

NORTH 
4  7  4 

t  akq; 

♦  987 

49532 

WEST  EAST 

196532  4Q  10  8 

10  5  3  *  J  9  8  6  4 

I  10  ♦  K.  <)  3 

tl  4  A  8 

SOUTH 
4  A  K 
▼  2 

I  A  Q  5  4  2 
4  Q  J  10  7  (. 

e  bidding: 


West 

North 

East 

Pass 

1  * 

Pass 

Pass 

3  4 

Pass 

Trump  Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

-st  opens  the  4  5 

t  there  is  only  one  way  to  ful- 
contract,  take  that  course  no 

;r  how  remote  its  chances  for  suc- 
lOften  you  must  hope  for  certain 
ay  holdings.  Though  this  wishing 
it  not  make  it  so.  it's  better  than 
l|  ig  blindly  like  South  in  this  hand. 
I  clarer's  failure  to  make  three  no 
almost  broke  up  his  happy 
D.  His  wife  properly  told  him  off 
u  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared;  but 
• '  -tart  at  the  beginning, 
r  Iding  touching  five-card  suits, 
Hi  started  things  all  right  by 
e  ng  the  bidding  with  a  diamond. 
M-  was  no  opposition  bidding.  His 
fit  (at  this  stage  of  the  game) 
Responded  one  heart,  after  which 
D  rebid  two  clubs.  North,  pre- 
trig  clubs  and,  feeling  her  hand 
>r  another  try.  raised  to  three  in 
a  lepartment.  South,  shooting  for 
ti  the  short  way.  bid  three  no 
V.i.  This  was  reasonable.  Often 
e  ine-trick  contract  is  preferable 
1  long  way  around — a  minor- 
it  :ame.  On  this  hand,  the  most 
a1  an  be  made  in  clubs  is  four. 
'  3t  opened  her  fourth  best  spade, 
h  dummy  was  spread.  South  was 
es  alien.  The  singleton  heart  in  his 
>n  hurt  now,  what  with  no  other 
'»  apparent  in  dummy.  He  tried  to 
'Ui  nine  winners  and  did  it  this 


way:  three  clubs,  three  hearts,  two 
spades  and  one  diamond.  So  he  led 
the  club  queen  to  start  the  develop- 
ment of  that  suit. 

East  won  with  the  ace  and  knocked 
out  South's  last  spade.  Declarer 
established  his  clubs,  all  right,  by 
leading  them  again.  Only  there  was 
the  complication  that  West,  after 
winning  his  king,  rattled  off  four 
spade  tricks  to  set  the  hand  two 
tricks. 

"Dear,"  said  wifey,  "you  could 
have  made  that  hand." 

"How?"  demanded  South. 

"Bv  going  after  the  diamonds  in- 
stead of  the  clubs." 

"Hmph,"  he  retorted,  "that's  easj 
to  now.  After  you  see  how  all  the 
cards  lie,  you  suggest  that  1  finesse 
for  the  king." 

"But  it  was  the  only  way  to  make 
nine  tricks."  she  said,  bittersweet. 
"The  spades  could  break  no  better 
than  five  and  four  for  you,  which 
means  you  are  automatically  down. 
You  lose  at  least  two  clubs  and  three 
spades.  You.  darling,  actually  lost 
four  spades.  Remember?" 

"Well,"  he  insisted,  refusing  to  lose 
an  argument  with  his  wife,  "I  can't 
take  the  diamond  finesse  without  en- 
tering dummy.  Then  I'll  never  make 
the  other  two  hearts  because  I'm 
afraid  to  cash  them  at  this  point. 
When  they  get  in  with  a  diamond — 
and  they  have  to  at  least  once — 
they'll  run  enough  hearts  to  beat  me." 

"Right,"  she  said,  "but  give  them 
their  diamond  right  away.  Lead  a 
small  one  and  let  West  take  it  with 
his  ten.  Then,  after  your  last  spade  is 
knocked  out,  enter  dummy,  run  the 
high  hearts  and  then  finesse  the  dia- 
mond.That  way  you'll  make  nine  tricks 
w  ithout  touching  the  clubs  at  all." 

"But  suppose  West  has  the  king  of 
diamonds  too?"  he  asked  in  a  last- 
ditch  effort  for  a  draw. 

"Then,"  she  said  casually,  "you  can 
never  make  the  hand  at  all.  But  half 
a  chance,  dear,  is  better  than  none." 

The  Solomon  System  of  point  count 
for  honor  cards  is:  ace,  4:  king,  3: 
queen,  2;  jack,  1;  two  tens,  1.  A 
singleton  king,  2;  a  singleton  queen, 
1.  (Do  not  count  tens  in  an  original 
no-trump  bid  or  for  evaluating  a  slam.) 
Generally,  13  points  are  required  for 
an  opening  bid. 


for  healthy  growth  in  your 
baby's  Protein  Age  turn  to 
the  meat  specialist... Swift! 

Happiness  is  a  thing  called  "Baby"  —  that 
lively,  lovable  little  person  at  vour  house 
who  laughs  aloud  for  the  sheer  joy  of  liv- 
ing! 

This  is  the  wonderful  state  of  well-being 
and  healthy  development  built  by  the 
complete,  high-qualitv  protein  of  meat. 

Because  meat  is  so  important  in  the  first 
year,  when  growth  is  rapid,  we  call  this 
period  the  Protein  Age. 

Make  sure  your  baby  gets  the  very  best 
of  meat's  benefits  in  the  early  months. 
Turn  to  the  meat  specialist  —  Swift  —  for 
your  baby's  healthy  growth  .  .  .  and  your 
peace  of  mind. 

6  hearty  High  Meat  Dinners  ...  and  9  nourishing  100%  Meats  .  .  .  also  Egg  Yolks,  and  Egg  Yolks  &  Bacon 


The  two  most  trusted 
words  in  meat. 
Our  106th  year. 


Does  she ...  or  doesn't  she? 


3> 


i 


Hair  color  so  natural  only  her  hairdresser  knows  for  sure ! 


creme 

FOR  fyn_»t_A 


Wonderful  how  she  finds  time  for  all  the  little  things  that 
add  up  to  a  feeling  of  well-being  for  her  family—  and  for 
herself,  too!  For  instance,  she  likes  knowing  that  she  looks 
younger  than  she  is.  Doesn't  every  woman?  So  she  keeps  her 
hair  sparkling  with  fresh,  young  color!  With  Miss  Clairol, 
it  takes  only  minutes,  looks  natural,  and  keeps  her  hair  in 
beautiful  condition —soft  as  silk  to  the  touch! 


That's  why  hairdressers  everywhere  prefer  Miss  Clairol 
to  all  other  haircolorings  .  .  .  always  recommend  it  as  the 
haircoloring  that  truly  lives  up  to  its  promise.  Its  automatic 
color  timing  is  most  dependable.  And  Miss  Clairol  really 
covers  gray.  But  best  of  all,  it  keeps  hair  lively,  lovely,  com- 
pletely natural-looking!  So  try  Miss  Clairol, 
yourself.  Today.  In  Creme  Formula  or  Regular. 


•  9 

miss* 

CLAIROL 


H»IRCOl.O|»    bath  ' 

e  nJ,ur»l  looking  hurcotorni 


llOMIHi  AS  11  C01OHS 


Good 


MS  CLAIROL 


*  HAIR  COLOR  BATH* 

THE  NATURAL-LOOKING  HAIRCOLORING 


°y^"t""'^s^    """»"  "JOKING  COtO« 

'  uaranteed  by  o^C0VE"s  ?•«  coiwiim 
Housekeeping 


MORE  WOMEN   USE  MISS  CLAIROL  THAN   ALL  OTHER   HAIRCOLORING  COMBINED 


EDUCATION 
AND 

Woman's 
Aims 

By  ELIZABETH  B.  HALL 

Women  will  have  to  change  the  curriculum  of  women's  colleges, 
says  the  headmistress  of  Concord  Academy  for  Girls. 
The  men  don't  dare. 

Late  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  midwinter,  when  New  England  weather 
at  its  most  unpleasant  had  driven  all  hut  a  few  of  our  school  community 
indoors,  three  flushed  and  sweatv  hoys  presented  themselves  at  my  door. 
They  had  come,  they  explained,  to  apologize.  For  what?  For  breaking 
numerous  items  of  furniture  in  one  of  the  resident  houses  of  the  academy 
where  they  had  been  calling  on  three  of  the  girls.  The\  wished  to  apolo- 
gize and  they  would  pay  for  the  damage. 

No,  I  said,  the)  would  not.  I  thanked  them  for  their  courtesy,  deplored 
the  damage,  and  explained  thai  I  held  the  girls  responsible  for  having 
failed  to  set  and  keep  a  social  tone  thai  would  hat  c  permitted  the  l><>\  s  to 
impress  the  girls  without  resort  to  violence.  Suitable  action  was  thereupon 
taken  against  three  very  surprised  girls.  And  the  fact  that  the  boys  sur- 
reptitiously aided  the  girls  in  the  "hard  manual  labor"  to  w  hich  the)  were 
set  as  a  means  of  pay  ing  for  the  damage  did  not,  I  think,  obscure  the  point 
which  I  wished  to  make. 

Man  can  strive  for  civilization;  it  is  woman's  business  to  clinch  civiliza- 
tion, freed  of  the  necessity  of  competing  in  the  economic  struggle,  woman, 
far  better  than  man.  can  define  the  idealistic  goals  for  which  we  strive. 

Woman's  function  is  not  necessarily  proved  by  marriage.  Her  fem- 
ininity is  proved  b\  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal  advancement  in 
behalf  of  making  the  labors  of  man  meaningful  in  terms  of  his  noblest 
aims.  Is  she  married?  Then  the  question  is  w  hether  she  is  married  in  order 
to  prove  that  she  can  get  her  man,  or  to  make  marriage  serve  as  her  con- 
tribution to  man's  effort  to  civilize  himself.  Is  she  a  mother?  Then  the 
question  is  w  hether  she  has  children  in  order  to  pro\  e  that  she  can,  or  docs 
she  regard  her  children  as  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  her  society's 
effort  to  civilize  itself?  Is  she  unmarried?  Then  the  question  is,  does  she 
use  her  special  freedoms  to  compete  with  others — with  women  who  are 
married  or  with  men  who  are  in  her  field  of  work — or  does  she  serve?  By 
the  answers  that  she  gives  to  these  questions  woman  determines  whether 
she  achieves  a  role  that  complements  the  role  of  man,  or  instead  dis- 
sipates her  energy  by  competing  with  men. 

To  enable  woman  to  play  her  proper  role,  an  education  must  be  pro- 
vided that  will  teach  a^gjrl  what  is  expected  of  her  and  how  to  do  it. 
Before  college  it  is  a  matter  more  of  emphasis  than  of  curriculum.  In 
college  it  is  a  matter  of  making  available  a  kind  of  curriculum  that  is 
not  now  available.  Only  women,  mature  women  who  see  and  under- 
stand the  need,  can  do  this.  Heaven  help  the  various  gentlemen  who 
command  some  of  our  better-know  n  women's  colleges,  if  they  should 
declare  in  favor  of  an  altered  curriculum!  Lntil  women  themselves  want 
positively  to  develop  and  honor  their  role  as  women,  any  man's  effort 
to  bring  this  about  w  ill  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  put  woman  in  what 
is  disparagingly  called  "her  place,"  an  implication  that  woman's  business 
lis  less  important  than  man's  business. 

What  women  should  ask  for  is  a  curriculum  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
'intelligent  woman  who  is  not  a  scholar.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  prestige  of 
the  true  scholar  reduced.  But  it  is  time  to  understand  that  there  are  only  a 
few  who  can  successfully  combine  a  professional  career  with  marriage  and 
children,  and  only  a  few  who  will  want  to  give  up  marriage  for  a  career. 
The  four  years  of  training  in  the  liberal  arts  which  is  made  available  to 
men  should  also  be  made  available,  as  it  now  is,  to  these  lew  .  For  them  the 
graduate  schools  and  the  professions  will  be  the  natural  sequels.  Since 
jtheir  education  will  be  a  man's  education,  it  will  be  important  for  those 
colleges  that  provide  it  to  provide  also,  through  the  deans,  a  powerful 
leadership  especially  for  women.  And  I  mean  the  power  of  personal 
strength  which  can  teach  young  women  how  to  play  the  role  of  women 
even  while  they  follow  the  vocations  of  men.  I  do  not  mean  "guidance"! 

For  all  other  women,  the  vast  majority,  there  should  be  an  education 
that  is  organized  around  the  special  interests    CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  138 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOl'i 


new 
compact  food 

supplies  the  nutritional  "boost" 
so  many  people  need 


EAT  KELLOGG'S  CONCENTRATE 
AS  A  CEREAL... 
ADD  IT  TO  OTHER  CEREALS 


1961  by  Kellogg  Company 


Concentrate 


What  it  is:  A  new  compact  food  con- 
taining the  greatest  concentration  of 
nutrients — protein,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals— ever  offered  in  a  single  all-pur- 
pose food.  Tiny,  crisp,  good-tasting  flakes 
.  .  .  ready  to  eat  as  a  cereal,  with  other 
cereals,  or  other  favorite  foods. 

One  ounce  of  Kellogg's  Concentrate 
(about  3  3  cup)  gives  you  more  protein 
than  an  egg  and  two  strips  of  bacon;  as 
much  iron  as  two  ounces  of  beef  liver; 
as  much  vitamin  5,  (thiamine)  as  three 
ounces  of  ham;  more  riboflavin  than  four 
ounces  of  Cheddar  cheese;  more  niacin 
than  three  ounces  of  beefsteak;  about  as 
much  vitamin  Cas  four  ounces  of  tomato 
juice;  more  vitamin  B6  than  five  carrots; 
as  much  vitamin  B,2as  one  ounce  of  meat 
or  fish;  and  as  much  vitamin  D  as  two 
glasses  of  vitamin  I)  milk. 

I  low  you  use  it:  Served  as  a  cereal  or 
added  to  other  cereals,  Kellogg's  Con- 


KELLOGG'S  OK  BATTLE  CREEK 


centrate  makes  a  substantial  breakfast 
...  or  a  sustaining,  low-calorie  snack. 

You  can  enjoy  Concentrate  many  other 
ways,  too.  Sprinkle  it  on  casseroles, 
soups,  salads,  fruits,  vegetables  and  even 
desserts.  Or  use  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
meat  loaves  or  patties,  stuffings  and 
many  other  favorite  dishes. 

What  it  does:  Concentrate  is  high  in 
many  of  the  essential  nutrients — but  low 
in  things  we  get  plenty  of,  such  as  fats. 
It's  40%  high-quality  protein,  vet  con- 
tains less  than  V'<  fat.  99' <  free  of  the 
fat  commonly  found  in  other  high-pro- 
tein foods.  (Only  106  calories  per  ounce, 
no  more  than  an  average  orange.) 

Here,  in  this  new  compact  food,  is  the 
nutritional  "boost"  that  most  of  us  need 
from  time  to  time.  So  pick  up  a  package 
of  Kellogg's  Concentrate  — in  your 
grocer's  cereal  section.  ^^rosr- 

f  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


^ex  and  'Religion 


Seventh  of  a  Series 


OUR  LAST 
BEST  CHANGE 
TO  GROW  UP 


By  Rev.  Joseph  Barth  * 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Barth  is  minister  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  the  first  permanently  esi 
lished  Anglican  church  in  New  England  and  the  first  avowed  Unitarian  church  in  Amem 
Fur  many  years  he  was  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Miami,  Florida.  A 
and  his  wife,  Ramona,  have  raised  five  children  and  are  beginning  to  enjoy  their  grM 
parenthood.  Mr.  Barth  is  author  of  The  Art  of  Staying  Sane  (Beacon  Press). 


A  couple  I  shall  call  Marie  and  George,  important  members  of  the  chu 
and  community  I  served,  once  made  clear  to  me  the  simple  but  often  foq 
ten  fact  that  real  marriages  depend  on  real  people.  The  quality  of  a  n 
riage  is  a  true  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  husband  and  w rife  are  grc 
up.  Indeed  marriage,  in  the  usual  pattern  of  development,  actually  for 
husband  and  wife  into  immature  action  or  into  more  mature  being — soi 
times  into  both!  One  day  in  my  study,  George  despaired  of  continuing  to! 
with  Marie,  even  though  they  had  four  children. 

"Do  you  know  what  our  marriage  has  come  to?"  he  asked  me. 

I  said  I  didn't  know. 

"Well,  it's  like  this.  Hanging  in  my  garage  at  home  is  an  old  inner  tu 
It  came  from  the  first  car  I  ever  owned,  so  I  keep  it.  There  must  be  a  hi 
drcd  patches,  long  and  short,  large  and  small,  on  that  tube.  There  are  ne£ 
more  patches  than  tube.  That's  our  marriage:  like  that  tube,  it's  buried 
patches.  We  try  this,  that  and  the  other  thing,  but  all  the  time  we're  gett 
more  lost  as  persons.  We  aren't  real.  Our  marriage  isn't  real.  We're  j 
patched  people  with  a  patchy  marriage!" 

Ever  since  hearing  about  that  keepsake  inner  tube,  I  have  refrained  1 
attempting  to  "patch  up"  any  marriage.  Thereafter  I  centered  my  at  tent 
on  the  people  in  a  marriage,  on  what  they  are  or  can  become  in  themsel 
and  for  themselves.  It  is  person  that  matters.  A  meaningful  and  lasting  ir 
riage,  of  course,  depends  on  a  man  and  woman  who  find  life  recurrer 
meaningful  to  themselves.  If  sexual  enjoyment  is  nonexistent  in  a  marru 
then  that  marriage  in  most  other  vital  w'ays  is  probably  also  unreal;  if  se 
but  a  cold  motion,  then  the  marriage  is  probably  a  cold  war.  But  if 
sexual  experience  is  wholesome,  w  arm  and  creative  in  the  lives  of  both  it 
ried  partners — an  experience  to  which  they  both  come  gladly  without  gr 
or  calculation — it  is  probably  because  that  marriage  is  first  real  and  Wi 
and  creative  in  mind  and  spirit.  It  is  almost  as  though  marriage  were 
signed  as  our  last  best  chance  to  grow  up. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  easy.  Any  number  of  stones  of  conflict  and  para.< 
lie  in  the  path,  many  of  them  invisible,  and  the  path  itself  w  inds  confusinj'l 

Think  of  the  w  orld  of  persons  who,  in  all  history,  have  been  so  dedicfcl 
to  competition.  FewT  facts  are  so  typical  of  mankind  as  the  continuing  ci J 
petition  for  food,  for  shelter,  for  power  and  wealth,  even  competition  fid 
mate.  Says  John  to  Jim  at  the  Junior  Prom,  "May  I  cut  in?" 

Yet  squarely  facing  this  central  fact  is  another  without  which  hurra 
competitiveness  would  have  faded  into  oblivion  long  ago.  Basic  to  the  si 
vival  of  mankind  is  the  inbuilt  need  for  "opposite"  sexes  to  meet  and  to  mm 
and  they  must  protect  and  love  not  only  the  mate  but  also  the  new  lives  bm 
of  their  sexual  union.  Our  "way  of  life"  is  often  called  a  "system  of  ifl 
competition."  But  I  am  convinced  that  marriage  and  parenthood — dedt? 
tion  to  the  child — are  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  fulfillment  of  hunl 
existence,  and  the  essential  requirement  comim  kI)  ON  I'ACf7 


rt)  Switzerland,  the  land  of  towering  Alps  and  famous 
Chocolate,  came  the  inspiration  for  Royal  Chocolate 
U(  ing  made  with  a  special  Swiss  Process  Chocolate 
lair  base.  That's  why  Royal  makes  the  richest  tasting 
iKolate  Pudding  ever.  Just  taste  the  difference.  And  re- 
'ener,  every  serving  gives  your  family  rich  milk  nourish- 
«i  So  tonight,  serve  the  healthful  dessert  with  the  happy 
Yes,  Royal  Pudding  makes  better  Pudding  and  Pie. 


Quick  Trick  Idea 


Dotted  Swiss  Delight . .  .For  variety,  mix 
miniature  marshmallows  with  Royal  Chocolate  Pud- 
ding. Then  top  with  several  miniature  marshmallows. 


Royal 

puddings  pie  filling  " 


! 
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ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT 
OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INC. 


For  Exciting  Flavors...  ALWAYS  REACH  FOR  ROYAL 


LADIES'  HOME  JO 


Add  excitement  to  eggs 
. . .  add  Tabasco* ! 


^abascc 


Why  do  simple  everyday  foods  have  new  brightness,  new  interest, 
when  you  add  Tabasco?  Because  this  world-famous  product 
is  so  much  more  than  just  a  pepper  sauce.  Only  Tabasco 
is  made  from  the  unique  variety  of  red  peppers  developed  at 
Avery  Island  by  the  Mcllhenny  family  over  a  century  ago  and  then 
pressed  and  mellowed,  like  fine  wine,  for  years  in  oaken  casks.  That's  why 
only  Tabasco  can  spread  this  matchless  flavor  and  appetizing  aroma 
all  through  your  favorite  foods. 


♦  Registered  Trademark  for  Mcllhenny  Co.  Pepper  Sauce 


FLUFFY  OMELET 

Good  news  for  those  who  think  omelets  are 
difficult.  The  new  Tabasco  recipe  booklet  has 
a  never-fail  method  for  an  extra-tasty,  extra- 
fluffy  triumph  of  an  omelet.  (Flavor  secret :  that 
yi  teaspoon  Tabasco.) 


WESTERN  SCRAMBLED  EGGS 

Tabasco  adds  exciting  new  flavor  to  the  familiar 
favorite  .  .  .  eggs,  chopped  ham.  onions,  green 
pepper,  salt.  Serve  with  piping  hot  biscuits. 


GLAMORIZED  BOILED  EGGS 

Breakfast  eggs  wake  up  when  you  add  a  d;! 
of  Tabasco — and  a  dash  of  thyme,  or  a  u 
spoon  of  sherry.  Spread  toast  strips  with 
blend  of  butter  and  herbs,  such  as  chivj 
parsley  or  thyme — and  a  dash  of  Tabasco.  , 


Guaranteed  by^A 
.Good  Housekeeping  , 


Tabasco*.  .  .  the  original  liquid  pepper  seasoning 


40-page  booklet  —  dozens  of  exciting 
recipes.  Send  inside  flap  from  Tabasco  carton  or 
10fi  to  Tabasco,  Dept.  LH-4,  Avery  Island. 
Louisiana. 

"Tabasco"  is  also  available  in  Canada. 


Copyright  1961,  Mcllhenny  Co.,  Avery  Island, 


L.  1961 
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TIM  ED  FROM  PAGE  44 

this  kind  of  fulfillment  is  certainly  co- 
ation,  not  competition. 
;member  that  day — or  was  it  that  night — 
met?  Maybe  you  were  tired  of  searching, 
i  of  competing.  Maybe  you  had  fallen  in 
before,  had  fallen  out,  been  let  down, 
And  then  it  happened.  You  found  a 
jn  with  whom  you  didn't  want  to  com- 
You  found  a  person  who  seemed  like  a 
-lost  part  of  yourself.  You  found  strange- 
but  no  stranger.  You  found  no  com- 
or  at  all— but  a  helpmate! 
;pressed  hopes  hidden  from  the  hard  eyes 
ne  world  sprang  to  life  between  you. 
kness  was  confessed — confession  that  is 
lameful  in  the  competitive  whirl  and  so 
Lily  withheld.  And  confession  brought 
ancc,  forgiveness  and,  no  doubt  about  it, 
strength  and  depth  to  live.  Between  you 
not  the  slightest  need  any  more  to  trick, 
•ceive,  to  bargain.  Competition,  that  old 
ly  so  pervasive  in  all  the  world,  was  dead 
sen  you.  How  wonderful,  wonderful  to 
and  be  taken  for  granted  as  beloved! 
;ver  faith,  hope  and  love  are  blended  and 
ied  in  our  lives,  it  is  before  and  during  a 
ymoon.  All  our  personal  lacks  and  needs 
ope,  and  faithfully  believe,  will  be  ful- 
with  this  mate  we  love.  The  great  trouble 
:  the  whole  system  of  interrelations  now 
>iting  in  the  world  is  that  the  faith,  hope 
love  engendered  by  "in-loveness"  gen- 
diminish  more  rapidly  than  we  are  able 
hieve  our  rich  dreams  in  the  real  world, 
at  practical  difficulty:  young  lovers  have 
uous,  impatient  dreams. 


he  happiness  of  life  is  made  up 
f  minute  fractions — the  little, 
oon-forgotten  charities  of  a  kiss 
r  smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt 
ompliment,  and  the  countless  in- 

nitesimals  of  pleasurable  and 
enial  feeling.  coleridge 


"fall  in  love"  and  the  quality  of  our 
]  'veness"  is  so  magical  that  it  is  unthink- 
hat  we  can,  and  will,  suffer  frustration 
efeat.  Such  is  the  magic  that  a  man  in 
imply  knows  that  his  wife  will  learn  to 
as  well  as  the  best  honeymoon-hotel 
ro.  He  expects  his  wife  to  hav  e  complete 
ry  of  their  home  and  kitchen  by  the 
i  day.  If  on  the  third  day  she  burns  the 
»  he  is  lovingly  helpful  and  sympathetic. 
Uhe  end  of  three  years  it  still  happens, 
Bay  husband  knows  he  has  married  a 
mly  wife  and  is  entitled  to  feel  persecuted, 
iter  the  first  few  months  or  years  of  mar- 
is the  demands  of  each  marriage  partner 
Wo  grow  sterner  and  stronger^  Each  feels 
ist  achieve  those  dreams,  and  quickly,  to 
ilup  for  the  diminishing  of  ecstatic  honey- 
M  love.  Out  of  the  original  impulse  of 
I 

K  es— demand! 
P  leriod  of  months  or  years  may  follow 
t  each  partner  tries  to  manage  the  other 
f'|mself.  It  is  during  this  frustrated,  de- 
Irong  period  of  marriage  that  women  of 
Scuetermine  to  "'make  over"  their  men  and 
■f  determination  "try  to  put  the  woman 
hsplace."  One  gets  labeled  a  "domineering 
w";  the  other  may  be  tagged  "a  heartless, 
«,  unloving  failure."  Both,  of  course,  are 
Nin  supposing  that  reality  yields  so  easily 
s  quickly  to  love's  young  dream.  Both  are 
0 1  tie  schooled  in  what  mature  love  really 
t^  —  for  example,  that  it  might  mean  for- 
failure,  not  merely  seven  times  but  "sev- 
t>  mes  seven." 

™;n  marriages  persist  and  grow  in  depth 
d  rength,  it  is  because  the  adult  partners 
I  earned  to  accept  personal  defeat  with 
Ui,imity,  have  learned  to  forgive  and,  be- 
nijorgiveness,  to  continue  to  care.  To  me, 
I  counts  to  saying  that  the  price  of  a 
O'marriage  is  the  price  of  growing  up. 
Mut  being  immersed  in  the  difficult  and 
m  mes  tragic  involvements  of  marriage, 
reisome  of  us  would  nev  er  grow  to  moral 
djiritua!  maturity. 


il  faith,  hope  and  love  there  gradually 


I  remember  a  young  woman  who  once  came 
to  see  me — a  person  with  outstanding  ability 
coupled  with  a  drive  for  perfection.  Her  hus- 
band, for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  had 
suddenly  been  fired  from  his  job.  Their  chil- 
dren weren't  turning  out  perfectly  either.  The 
young  wife  was  distraught  by  what  she  felt 
were  her  special  misfortunes  and  she  thought 
she  wanted  a  divorce — or  some  respite  from 
the  struggle. 

I  suggested  that  she  probably  would  not 
find  it  in  divorce.  "Suppose,"  I  said  to  her, 
"suppose  that  the  way  life  is  for  you  is  more 
or  less  the  way  it  is  for  everybody.  Suppose 
that  this  is  the  way  it  always  will  be  " 

I  got  no  further  with  my  suppose.  "In  that 
case,"  she  broke  in,  "I  think  I  would  want  iC 
kill  myself  or  "  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

After  a  while  I  asked,  "Or  .  .  .  what?" 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  sheepishly  bu 
sweetly.  "I  would  have  to  begin  feeling  30_Ty 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  everybody." 

"Don't  you  mean  compassion?"  I  prompted. 

"Why,  yes,  I  think  so,"  she  said;  then, 
musing  aloud,  she  added,  "If  I  can  begin 
sympathizing  with  myself  for  my  failures  as 
a  perfectionist,  I  guess  I  can  even  begin 
sympathizing  with  my  husband  who  has  had 
to  put  up  with  me." 

I  can  report  that  she  did  begin  to  sympa- 
thize with  herself,  her  children,  her  husband— 
and  her  neighbors.  She  stopped  driving  for 
perfection  and  joined  the  human  race.  After 
the  few  months  it  took  the  family  to  get  over 
the  change  in  her,  she  found  that  she  had  a 
much  better  family  than  she  had  had  before. 

The  fact  is  that  marriage  often  gets  blamed 
for  what  are  really  personal  growing  pains. 
Our  biological  development  is  complete  be- 
fore marriage.  Spiritual  development  is  not; 
it  continues,  if  we  work  at  it,  at  least  until 
death.  But  it  is  during  the  early  married  years 
that  persons  are  most  likely  to  be  tested, 
tried,  torn  and  tossed  by  life,  and  their  weak- 
nesses stand  revealed.  These  are  the  years 
when  men  complain  of  the  futility  of  the  "rat 
race"  and  women  feel  themselves  to  be 
"trapped  housewives."  Some  measures  can  be 
taken  to  relieve  this  feeling,  but  I  believe  such 
a  situation  is  normal — and  that  it  is  inev  itably 
difficult  and  cannot  be  evaded  or  escaped. 

Wives  know  meals  must  somehow  be  pre- 
pared every  day  and  dishes  washed,  along 
with  some  360  other  separate  chores  for 
women,  and  husbands  are  held  basically  re- 
sponsible for  breadwinning,  responsible  for 
fatherhood,  responsible  as  lovers  and  pressed 
to  be  good  citizens  of  the  community.  The 
"rat  race"  and  the  "trapped  housewife"  we 
shall  always  have  with  us. 

Surely  one  major  source  of  our  salvation 
lies  in  religion — that  body  of  insights  which, 
properly  understood,  has  always  helped  peo- 
ple to  live  in  the  "rat  race,"  to  live  even 
knowing  they  are  "trapped"  and  to  live  more 
meaningfully,  compassionately  and  lovingly 
precisely  because  we  are  all,  more  or  less, 
"trapped."  We  are  trapped  by  the  very  fact 
that  we  have  to  face  death  and  "know  not  the 
day  nor  the  hour."  We  are  in  health,  yet  we 
face  the  possibility  of  illness.  We  know  a  better 
ideal  for  ourselves,  for  our  family,  for  our 
country,  for  humanity,  yet  must  live  now  with 
things  as  they  are.  It  is  scapegoating  marriage 
to  suppose  that  marriage  is  the  source  of  this 
problem. 

Because  a  pattern  of  dreaming,  hopeful, 
aspiring  idealism  is  built  into  the  quality  of 
"in-loveness,"  it  may  be  said  that  guilt-out-of- 
failure-to-achieve-the-ideal  is  built  into  mar- 
riage, as  it  is  into  life.  One  wife  said  to  me, 
"I'm  afraid  to  tell  my  husband  that  even  with 
two  of  our  four  children  in  school  I  can't 
make  the  grade  as  the  wife  or  mother  that  I 
once  dreamed  of  being." 

"Why  afraid?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  neither  Fred  nor  I  thought  much  of 
our  parents'  marriage.  We  didn't  believe  they 
were  very  good  parents.  We  planned  a  better 
marriage  than  theirs,  planned  to  be  better 
parents.  I  can't  admit  to  him  that  not  only  am 
I  no  better  than  they — I  may  be  worse." 

This  degree  of  maturity,  often  achieved  in 
meeting  the  pressures  of  one's  own  marriage, 
is  easier  to  come  by  than  another  kind  in 
which  guilt,  anger  and  hurt  play  a  part  I  re- 
member with  deep  appreciation  the  profound 


Select  a  SINGER  Vacuum— from  *4950 


The  "Roll- A-Magic."  Offers  full  cleaning  power — equal  to  many  vacuums 
costing  twice  as  much.  Quick-change  disposable  dust  bag  holds  half  again  as 
much  as  most  in  its  class,  means  less  changing  for  you.  Rolls  along  with  you 
on  ball-bearing  casters  without  tipping.  With  ^leaning  wands,  rug  and  floor 
tool,  upholstery  nozzle,  crevice  tool,  hose  and  dusting  brush,  only  $49.50. 


The  GOLDEN  GLIDE  features  extra  strong  suction  for  better  carpet  clean- 
ing. Does  furniture,  drapes  and  dusting,  too.  Throw-away  dust  bag  has  triple 
capacity.  Tough,  durable  hose,  molded-in  carrying  handle  and  handy  toe 
switch.  Rolls  without  snagging,  stands  up  for  stair  cleaning  and  storage.  Com- 
plete with  attachments,  including  king  size  floor  wall  brush. 


The  SINGER*  "Magic  Carpet."  Specially  designed  for  care  of  rugs  and 
wall-to-wall  carpeting.  Soft  Floating  Brush  gently  loosens  embedded  dirt, 
powerful  Dual  Fan  suction  whisks  it  away.  Gooseneck  design  of  disposable 
dust  bag  assures  full  cleaning  power  until  bag  is  full.  Has  built-in  headlight, 
reaches  w-a-y  under  low  furniture,  hangs  flat  to  store. 

S SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 
Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
*A  Trademark  of  the  singer  manufacturing  CO. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOtlii 


EGGS 
DIABLO 


C0M8INE  2  EGGS  WITH  1  TBSP.  MILK.  MELT  1  TBSP.  BUTTER  IN 
SKILLET,  SCRAMBLE  EGGS  OVER  LOW  HEAT.  JUST  BEFORE  SERVING, 
STIR  IN  1  2K-0Z.  CAN  UNDERWOOD  DEVILED  HAM.  SERVES  2. 


Devilicious  new  breakfast  dish.  But  why  wait 
'til  morning?  Get  out  the  Underwood  Deviled 
Ham  .  .  .  have  some  right  now.  Tip:  Keep  plenty 
of  Underwood  Deviled  Ham  on  hand.  Goes  good 
with  eggs  — and  so  many  other  good  foods. 


Size 


It's  the 
handy  ham 
made  from  fine 
whole  hams. 


Try  another  fine  Underwood  product— UNDERWOOD  LIVER  PATE 
FOR  OTHER  DELICIOUS  RECIPES  WRITE.  ANNE  UNDERWOOD,  DEPT.  L41,  RED  DEVIL  LANE,  WATERTOWN  72,  MASS. 


theological  insight  which  I  gained  from  a 
woman  in  her  early  middle  years.  When  she 
first  came  to  me  she  said  she  hated  her  hus- 
band— increasingly.  She  couldn't  stand  his 
sexual  embrace  any  more,  though  this  had 
once  been  a  meaningful  part  of  marriage  for 
both.  They  had  been  unable  to  have  more 
than  one  child,  a  daughter  now  in  her  teens, 
and  she  was  "thinking  about  a  divorce." 

After  some  lengthy  talks  with  both  the  wife 
and  the  husband,  I  learned  that  each  blamed 
the  other  for  a  scar  on  their  daughter's  cheek 
and  another  one  on  her  right  shoulder.  These 
scars  were  caused  by  a  fire  when  they  were  on 
a  family  camping  trip  and  the  child  was  only 
four  years  old.  She  was  asleep  in  their  tent 
and  it  caught  fire  from  a  spark  while  her 
parents,  some  distance  away,  were  making 
love  on  the  pine  needles  under  a  bright  sum- 
mer moon.  Her  mother  was  literally  still 
berating  herself  and  her  husband  for  being  so 
engrossed  in  love-making  they  neither  saw  the 
fire  nor  heard  their  child's  cries  until  she  had 
been  badly  burned. 

I  asked  her,  "Won't  you  ever  forgive  your- 
self and  your  husband  for  leaving  that  tent?" 

Her  face  hardened  and  anger  flashed  in  her 
eyes  as  she  answered,  "That's  not  the  real 
question.  The  real  question  is,  Can  I  forgive 
God  for  letting  it  happen  that  way?" 

To  many  people,  that  often  seems  to  be 
"the  real  question."  After  honest  efforts  to 
live  a  hotter  life,  and  we  are  still  far  from  our 
goal  and  sometimes  bitterly  frustrated  if  not 
defeated  entirely,  can  we  forgive  God  for 
making  the  world  something  less  than  fool- 
proof.' Can  we  forgive  Him  for  not  creating 
us  wise  at  birth?  Can  we  forgive  Him  for 
making  married  life  less  perfect  than  young 
dreams  imagine  and  desire?  Can  we  forgive 
God  that  we  are  as  we  are,  that  marriage  and 
family  life  are  as  they  are,  and  the  world  is  as 
it  is?  In  or  out  of  marriage,  these  are  the 
central  questions  of  everyone's  life. 

Of  all  educational  institutions,  the  best  and 
surest  uav  to  that  form  of  education  which 
brings  personal  wisdom  and  enduring  love  is 
the  institution  known  as  marriage.  I  have 
known  but  few  married  persons  who  would 


not  say,  in  complete  confidence,  that  atM 
sometime  in  marriage  he  or  she  had  yedl 
to  be  out  of  it.  Nor  have  I  talked  to  any 
wise  married  man  or  woman  who  di 
give  credit  for  achievements  of  the  spirit 
pressuring  yet  sustaining  fact  of  marriai 

Marriage  is  the  best  hope  any  of  us  h.fo 
becoming  a  mature,  intelligent,  lovedB 
loving  person.  This  is  so  precisely  beljj| 
marriage  can  be  such  hell,  because  it  I 
difficult  really  to  be  free  once  you  are! 
and  because  the  intimacies  of  marriage  M 
horrible  unless  they  are  creative.  In  thefl 
riage  relationship  we  must  change,  grow 
develop  as  persons  or  turn  tail  and  run  w 
from  our  own  highest  and  best  potentia  « 

Blessed  is  the  marriage  from  whicMi 
partners  do  not  run  away,  from  themseh  o 
from  each  other.  Such  a  marriage  ffecre 
that  no  failure  (however  many)  be  conjjija 
final,  and  no  sin  (regardless  of  how  man! 
considered  unforgivable.  Faith  and  hoi 
one's  partner  as  a  person  and  in  oneself)! 
person  must  be  kept  alive. 

Certainly  just  staying  with  a  personll 
marriage  is  not  enough  to  make  it  crefl 
To  live  with  a  mate,  believing  in  neitheifl 
self  nor  the  mate,  is  to  live  in  an  unmitiB 
hell— which  even  the  most  masochistic] 
rotic  could  not  indefinitely  endure,  ujj 
standing,  and  the  ability  to  act  in  undersfl 
ing,  makes  marriage  vital  and  creative.  I 
you  know  that  you  have  fundamental  ifl 
standing  of  yourself  and  your  mate,  yo uB 
no  secure  marriage  and,  in  or  out  of  marfl 
no  secure  life. 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  whertfl 
possible  to  cultivate  in  depth  an  understaB 
of  self  and  others,  one's  home  is  best.  AB 
ister's  study,  a  psychiatrist's  or  mau 
counselor's  office  are  poor  second  bestsfl 
minister  or  the  psychiatrist  can  guide  ofl 
prov  iding  theories  of  understanding.  InU 
riage,  one  has  day-to-day  practice.  In  mafl 
or  out,  it  is  not  theory  only  but  practicfl 
makes  understanding  partners — and  it  isB 
tice  along  with  the  forgiving  grace  ofl 
totally  different  humans  as  well  as  thefl 
of  God.  >H 


DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  when  she  died  Janl 

ary  30  last,  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  of  a  final  heart  attack,  hi 
written  longer  for  the  Journal  than  for  any  other  periodicl 
Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  said  it  had  given  her  more  satj 
faction  to  write  for  Journal  readers  than  anything  she  had  dor 
We  are  glad  she  felt  that  way.  She  was  undoubtedly  the  leadi 
woman  journalist  of  her  time. 

In  speaking  of  her,  a  New  York  Times  editorial  said:  "Dorothy  Thomps 
was  a  phenomenal  figure  in  American  letters.  .  .  .  She  gave  herself  her  o| 
assignment — which  was  no  le>s  than  t he  whole  human  situation.  .  .  .  She  h 
two  qualities  often  obscured  by  the  flamboyance  that  is  sometimes  the  hi 
mark  of  excellence.  First,  she  was  a  good  reporter;  she  dug  deeply  for  her  fac 
Secondly,  she  spoke  out  unremittingly  for  what  she  felt  was  right,  in  lai 
things  and  small."' 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said:  "Dorothy  Thompson's  pen  must|! 
counted  among  the  intellectual  forces  of  her  time.  .  .  .  She  could  sect 
political  hypocrisy  with  the  corrosiveness  of  a  Mencken,  dedicate  herself  tfl 
social  crusade  with  the  evangelical  zeal  of  a  Graham,  or  profile  her  ruggei'j 
individualistic  Vermont  neighbors  with  the  tenderness  and  unabashed  sml 
mentality  of  a  Robert  Frost."  .  .  .  She  was  "an  American  journalist  of  C*ffl 
science  who  directed  her  endowments  of  wit  and  literacy  toward  the  cnri<|- 
ment  of  the  world  about  her." 

In  1957,  she  collected  a  group  of  her  editorials  in  a  book  titled  The  Coord  > 
to  Be  Happy.  In  a  world  hard  beset,  Dorothy  Thompson  had  that  courage.  J 
though  stricken  by  illness  and  the  recent  death  of  her  loved  husband,  flj 
painter  Maxim  Kopf,  she  fought  on  to  the  last— flying  to  Lisbon  to  see  Iter  t» 
grandchildren  and  the  daughter-in-law  she  loved,  and,  even  after  a  next- 
final  heart  attack,  writing  us  cheerfully  that  her  copy  would  be  in  on  time. 

In  addition  to  being  a  wonderful  friend  of  great  heart,  fine  mind  a 
admirable  spirit,  she  was  a  woman  whose  eye  saw  the  world,  and  whose  j 
interpreted  what  site  ^a\\  with  a  brilliance  and  clarity  not  surpassed  by  « 
journalist  in  her  time. 
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and  under.  Tappan  Set-'n-Forget  units  watch  over  your 
cooking,  prevent  burning,  boilover.  Pot-watching's  a 
long-gone  chore  for  you! 


Automatic  Roast-Meater  provides  rare,  medium,  well-done 
meat  as  you  choose— holds  roast  at  that  point  for  hours.  The 
Tappan  automatic  clock  and  temperature  control  end  burn- 
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Wonderful  broiler!  Chrome  broiler  pan  and  grid, 
dishpan-sized  for  easy  sudsing.  Slot  design  bans 
smoking  odors.  Chrome  lined  oven  and  broiler  for  a 
lifetime  of  perfect  cooking  results  and  easy  cleaning. 


Design  yOUr  Tappan  kitchen  to  please  yourself.  Six  smartly  modern  range  colors  and  finishes, 
fourteen  different  surface  unit  arrangements.  Also  available :  all-new  matching  Tappan  dishwasher. 
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Tappan  "Fabulous 
400"  gas  range.  Mount 
on  a  cabinet,  hang 
from  the  wall— it  al- 
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Tappan  Gold  Star 
Award  Gas  Range. 
More  style,  more 
quality,  more  fea- 
tures per  dollar— plus 
the  Tappan  warranty. 
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|#  There's  always  something  new  from  Hetty  Crocker 

New  Orange  Pineapple  Angeli 

A  NEW  BETTY  CROCKER  ANGEL  FOOD  MIX! 


dssed  witjh  the  sparkling  fruit  taste  of  sun 
he  hint  of  luscious  pineapple.  It's  mad 
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Magazines  are  people — the  people  who  write  and  edit  and  the  people  who 
read.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  the  leading  women's  magazine.  In  this 
series  of  editorial  statements  we  analyze  for  our  readers  some  of  the 
ways  they  have  contributed  to  this  continuing  co-operative  leadership. 

The  Story  of  Continuing  Leadership:  Courage 


Courage  leads  Starward 

C  J  —SENECA 

"Courage  is  rightly  esteemed  the  first  of  human  qualities,"  Winston  Churchill 
has  said,  "because  it  is  the  quality  that  guarantees  all  others." 

Most  people  interpret  courage  as  bravery  in  the  face  of  danger.  It  is  that.  It  is 
also  resoluteness  in  the  face  of  ridicule.  It  is  acting  in  answer  to  the  commands 
of  one's  own  conscience,  often  against  the  current  of  public  opinion.  It  is  the 
avoidance  of  easy  compromises. 

Courage  is  not  new  in  the  human  equation,  nor  is  danger.  Was  fife  ever  less 
than  fragile  and  fleeting?  Has  not  everything  that  men  and  women  hold  most 
precious  always  existed  on  "the  razor's  edge  of  danger"? 

Most  acts  of  courage  remain  obscure  and  unheralded,  but  they  form  the  spirit- 
ual backbone  of  every  person.  Courage  that  cannot  be  broken  is  an  essential 
quality  of  leadership. 

One  kind  of  editorial  courage  consists  in  speaking  to  the  highest  rather  than 
the  lowest  common  denominator  in  human  beings.  The  Journal's  articles  on  Sex 
and  Religion,  exploring  the  relationship  of  men  and  women  in  their  highest  mo- 
ments, show  its  courage  in  believing  that  Journal  readers  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  sensationalism  and  realism  in  dealing  forthrightly  with  personal 
problems  of  living.  Our  Last  Best  Chance  to  Grow  Up  (page  44)  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Barth,  pastor  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  is  the  latest  in  this  series. 

The  Journal's  continuing  spur  for  widespread  participation  in  politics- 
starting  at  the  local,  doorbell-ringing  level — has  had  solid,  measurable  results. 
Today  more  women  are  active  political  workers  and  leaders,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  national  level,  than  ever  before  in  the  nation's  history. 

The  Journal's  contribution  to  these  very  practical,  courageous  efforts  is 
among  the  reasons  why  it  continues  to  be  the  leading  magazine  for  women,  year 
after  year  after  year. 
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One  September  evening  in  L953,  on 
the  miniature  home  screens  of  TV, 
an  Academy-award-winning  motion- 
picture  actress  swirled  through  a 
door.  She  was  jjraeel'iil.  heaulil'ul.  she 
was  indisputably  a  star.  She  was  also 
something  the  TV  screens  didn't 
show — a  lady  who'd  burned  her 
bridges  behind  her.  The  kind  of  lady 
who  in  another  century  parked  her 
silver  candelabra  in  a  covered  wagon 
and  left  security  to  seek  the  promise. 

\  child  extra  at  four,  a  juvenile  bit 
player  at  eleven,  a  star — in  adult 
roles — at  fourteen,  she  grew  up  in,  of 
and  with  Hollywood.  Gretchen  Young 
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was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1913,  the  third  child  of  Earl 
and  Gladys  Royal  Young.  One  day  in 
1916  Earl  Young  left  for  work.  He 
never  returned.  Mrs.  Young,  with 
four  small  ones  to  support,  trans- 
planted her  brood  to  Hollywood  and 
opened  a  boardinghouse.  When 
brother-in-law  Ernest  Traxler,  an  as- 
sistant director  at  Famous  Players- 
Lasky,  suggested  her  little  girls  try 
*  ovrtM  i  n  o\  i'ack  .v> 


LORETTA 

YOUNG 


\  T 
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AS    TOLD    TO    HELEN  FERGUSON 


THE 

Journal's 

COMPLETE 
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©  1961  l>v  Helen  Ferguson 

THE  THINGS  I  1 1  \l>  TO  LK  A  KIN  is  soon  to  be 
published  in  book  form  bj  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc. 


I  DO  NOT  HOLD  WITH 
THOSE  WHO  THINK 
IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT  TO  DO 
WHATEVER  YOU  WANT  A 
LONG  AS  IT  DOESN'T 
HURT  SOMEONE.  WHO'S  1 
BE  THE  JUDGE  OF  THAT? 


As  a  woman,  I  know  that 
glamour  is  only  the 
superficial  attractiveness- 
the  attention-getter. 
It's  never  the  sole  attract 
that  serves  a  woman  in  k\ 
search  for  the  things 
she  really  wants  most  of 


THERE  ARE  TIMES  WHEK 
A  GOOD  OLD-FASHIONED 
WASHES  AWAY  TENSION* 
VND  FEARS.  BUT  CRYING 
GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
OR  BECAUSE  YOU  DON1 
GET  WHAT  YOI  WANT 
IS  SOMETHING  ELSE  A 

Most  of  us  go  through  J 
period  of  instinctive  em 
or  jealousy.  I  didn't  gro\ 
of  it  until  envy  and  jeall 
made  me  almost  sick  a  fej 
times.  That  is  what  made! 
realize  I  had  to  stop 
indulging  myself  unless 
I  wanted  those  two 
destructive  emotions  to' 
literally  eat  me  alive. 


- 


IT'S  MUCH  WORSE 
\T  RSELF  ON  PR 
rOTlONS  THA^JB 
FAD  HARD-EAR 
\K)\n  ON  \  VU  liMj^i 
TRIFLES.  Y()WD(,I.T  i 

JH^HL — m  ' 

]  stood  <Mie^ntgfl 
on  lhi>  litl  \>  wot 
c  Oueen  Mother 
ho  is  the  epitonlp* 
course  her  cliai 
ueen-size.  W 
<sed  me 
o 

ii.  had  no 

:nt  thanThat  SIX 
completely  unhurried. 

LISTENING,  I  GOT  MY  Vl 
FIRST  LESSON  IN  HOW  T( 
ACQUIRE  CHARM  ..  .  THI 
OLDEST,  THE  WISEST,  TH 
MOST  PRACTICAL  RUL@T 
THERE  IS  FOR  CHARM- 
ANYTHING  \o  WONDER 
CALLED  THE  (iOLDEN  Rl 


Two  years  before  her  movie  debut  at  four. 


'Mamma's  boardinghouse''  in  Hollywood.         Loretta  (center)  with  Polly  Ann,  Sally. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  II.  Lewis  on  their  wed- 
ding day.  (She  wore  dress  for  16  years.) 


Right,  versatile  Loretta  Young  on  her  toes, 
hail,- stage,  for  role  as  ballerina  and.  Jar 
right,  before  camera.  From  famous  actor 
George  .  Irliss  she  learned  to  [day  "on  key.'''' 


Is  Japanese.  Make-up  is  part  of  actress's 
slock  in  trade  and  so  are  her  emotions. 

Above  left,  mamma  with  three  of  her  daugh- 
ters and  sons-in-law:  left  to  right.,  Polly  Ann 
Herman;  Norman  Foster  (married  to  Sally 
Blanc);  Garter  Herman;  Loretta  and  Tom 
Lewis;  S(dh  lilanc  Foster.  Below  left,  Lor- 
etta nith  Helen  Ferguson.  It  right,  "grace- 
ful, beautiful  .  .  .  indisputably  a  star." 


As  "Big  Blonde,"  she  played  a  good- 
hearted  other-side-of-tracks  woman. 

Glamour  in  reverse.  For"  Loretta  Young 
Show,  "'  star  became  mousy  office  slave. 
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THE  THINGS 
I  HAD  TO  LEARN 
CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  44 


n  she  made  "best  dressed"  list  for 
rst  time  she  sent  a  note  to  Countess 
\arck.  "If  design  is  simple,  the 
mre  and  detail  controlled,  you  can 
a  gown  proudly  for  several  years." 


their  luck  as  child  extras  at  the  studio,  Mrs.  Young  accepted  the  suggestion, 
to  the  delight  of  her  older  daughters,  Polly  Ann  and  Betty  Jane  (Sally  Blane). 
When  Gretchen  was  four  she,  too,  made  her  cinematic  debut. 

By  the  time  she  was  six  she  had  decided  to  be  a  star.  In  her  lexicon,  deci- 
sion and  determination  have  always  been  synonymous,  and  at  fourteen,  as 
the  tightrope  walker  in  Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh,  starring  Lon  Chaney,  she 
did  become  a  star. 

Twenty  years  and  74  pictures  after  Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh,  she  stood  in 
the  Motion  Picture  Academy  Awards  spotlight  while  the  audience  cheered. 
Her  sparkling,  incredulous  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  golden  Oscar  clutched 
in  her  hand.  Her  smile  was  as  bright  as  the  spotlight.  Surprised,  elated — but 
literal  as  always  

"At  long  last!" 

The  delighted  crowd  cheered  all  over  again.  At  the  first  split-second  lull  in 
all  the  backstage  excitement,  she  ran  to  the  nearest  telephone,  dialed  her 
mother's  number. 

"Mamma!  Mamma!  I  won!  I  ivon!  I  won!!!"  she  caroled. 

"Why,  that's  lovely,  Gretchen,"  Mamma  said.  "  What  did  you  win,  dear?" 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  Loretta  Young  off  screen.  It  was  at  one 
of  Mrs.  Basil  Rathbone's  fabulous  parties.  A  sudden  converging  of  the  rov- 
ing photographers  directed  all  eyes  to  the  gardenia-outlined  entrance  of 
the  huge  tent  which  Ouida  Rathbone  had  converted  into  a  fragrant,  fairy- 
land setting. 

"Loretta  Young!"  The  swift  whisper  ballooned  into  a  small  thunder  of 
excitement.  Photographers  massed  at  the  entrance,  held  their  cameras 
focused. 

Cesar  Romero,  tall,  dark  and  handsome,  came  through  the  entryway. 
Then  there  was  a  long  breath  of  silence  as,  flanked  by  James  Stewart  and 
David  Niven,  Loretta  Young  stepped  through  the  gardenia  frame.  There  was 
an  extraordinarily  brilliant  sparkle  about  her  smile.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, Loretta  was  a  glamour  girl — a  great  big  movie  star.  In  fact,  Loretta 
Young  was  a  youngster  under  sentence  to  one  of  the  most  difncult-to-bear 
of  all  teenage  trials. 

Miss  Loretta  Young  wore  great  big,  bright  shining  gold  braces  across  her 
front  teeth! 

By  the  time  I  actually  met  her,  the  big  gold  braces  were  long  gone  and  the 
legends  of  Loretta  were  many,  tall  and  varied.  Ours  was  a  business  appoint- 
ment. The  loveliness  of  Loretta  Young,  now  and  newly  Mrs.  Tom  Lewis,  was 
no  surprise,  but  the  straightforward  questions  and  the  competence  with 
which  she  directed  our  interview  certainly  were  surprises!  I  discovered  that, 
for  all  her  wide-eyed  youngness,  her  fragile-seeming  femininity,  this  was  no 
fortune-favored  dollface.  This  was  an  intelligent,  trained  and  disciplined 
professional. 

"I  want  to  think  about  our  discussion  for  a  day  or  two,"  she  said.  "I'll 
call  you." 

Her  call  came  before  noon  the  next  day.  That  was  a  little  less  than  two 
decades  ago — in  which  time  I  have,  indeed,  come  to  know  her  well.  I  know 
that  what  she  says — she  means;  what  she  says  she  will  do — she  does.  And, 
let's  face  it,  what  she  wants — she  gets.  — Helen  Ferguson 

After  nine  weeks  of  an  inflexible,  "no  nonfamily  visitors"  dictum,  I  was 
surprised  when  my  day  nurse  told  me  Dr.  Chess  had  O.K.'d  the  visit  re- 
quested by  my  representatives,  Abe  Lastfogel,  Bert  Allenberg  and  Norman 
Brokaw,  of  the  William  Morris  Agency. 

My  nurse  made  much  of  the  preparations  for  my  visitors.  I  must  wear  a 
ribbon  in  my  hair.  And  lipstick.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  142 


A  charming  woman  is  a  busy 
one — so  interested  in  the 
important,  exciting  things  in 
this  busy  world  she  hasn't  time 
for  envy,  self-pity  or  gossip. 

AS  AN  ACTRESS,  I  HAVE  TO  BE 
OBJECTIVE  ABOUT  MYSELF. 
IF  I  DON'T  CRITICIZE  MYSELF 
THERE  ARE  PLENTY 
WHO  WILL  DO  A  FINE  JOB 
OF  IT  FOR  ME! 

I  believe  that  life  without 
religion  is  truly  an 
impoverished  existence. 
I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  and  have  a  deep, 
sorrowful  sympathy  for  one 
who  is  without  faith.  I  believe 
our  Father  answers  every 
prayer  with  His  matchless, 
inscrutable  wisdom. 

I  LOVE  GRACEFUL  CLOTHES, 
CLOTHES  THAT  MOVE  WITH 
MY  BODY;  I  LOVE  SOFT 
COLORS,  EXCITING  COLORS 
AND  LOVELY  MATERIALS 
THAT  SHIMMER  OR  SPARKLE. 
I  LOVE  HATS  THAT  FRAME 
ONE'S  FACE  . . .  HATS 
ARE  MY  WEAKNESS. 

I  wore  my  wedding  gown, 
unaltered  in  any  way, 
on  innumerable  occasions, 
for  sixteen  years. 

NO  WOMAN  CAN  REALLY 
TELL- SOMETIMES  SHE 
DOESN'T  EVEN  REALIZE- 
ALL  THE  THINGS  SHE 
LEARNS  WHEN  THE  MAN 
OF  HER  LIFE  REPLACES  THE 
PRINCE  OF  HER  DREAMS. 

Whether  a  career  wife  is 
an  employee  or  an  executive, 
I  believe  she  must  try, 
as  I  have  tried,  to  leave  her 
professional  personality 
when  she  leaves  her  work. 
She  must  be  herself  when 
she  is  where  her  name  is  Mrs. 

IF  YOU  ASKED  ME,  "WHAT 
IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
MATERIAL  AID  TO  GLAMOUR 
A  WOMAN  SHOULD  HAVE?" 
I'D  SAY,  "A  TRIPLE  MIRROR 
WITH  A  GOOD,  HARSH  LIGHT." 
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In  school  on  Monday  it  was  just  as  bad  as  she  had  imagined  it. 
Any  number  of  people  must  have  seen  the  announcement 
in  the  Southport  papers  on  Sunday  and  she  could  just 
picture  how  fast  it  had  spread  to  the  others,  because  until 
Sunday  almost  everyone,  including  Sandy,  had 
believed  that  this  summer  Eric  would  marry  Sandy. 

Instead,  the  announcement:  Miss  Crouse  to  wed  Southport 
educator,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouse  of  somewhere  Pennsylvania 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter  Barbara  to 
the  popular  principal  of  Southport  school  et  cetera  et  cetera. 
Sandy  had  known  it  before  Sunday;  she  had  known  it 
officially  on  Friday  when  he  had  told  it  to  her  in  the  car 
coming  home,  lightly  at  first  as  if  he  didn't  want  to  recognize 
that  it  would  be  a  blow  to  her  and  then  stammering  at  the 
last  in  discomfort.  Actually  she  had  begun  to  guess 
months  before  when  their  regular  Friday-night  dates  had 
become  less  regular  and  sometimes  he  couldn't  even  see  her 
on  Saturdays  because  of  going  to  New  York  for  no 
disclosed  reason;  months  ago  she  had  begun  to  pra)  fiercely 
that  nothing  was  wrong,  because  she  was  in  love 
with  him  and  already  knew  that  something  was  very  wrong. 

If  on  Monday  everyone  had  come  right  out  and 
talked  about  it  openlv  she  might  have  managed  to  pass 
it  off  in  her  typically  Sandy  manner,  breezy  and  direct  and 
boyish.  In  putting  up  a  lighthearled  front  in  situations 
like  this  she  was  becoming  quite  a  pro,  sticking  out  her  chin 
like  a  man  and  rolling  with  the  punches.  \t  twenty-five 
she  had  been  in  love  before,  but  nothing  had  ever  come  of  it. 
There  were  always  boys  around  their  house  and  she  was  one  of 
them,  flushed  and  perspiring  after  tennis,  in  water-stained 
dungarees  on  the  boat,  her  fair  hair  bleached  and  stiff  with 
salt,  barefoot  and  tanned  and  as  narrow  and  lithe  as  they. 
But  somehow  a  girl  always  appeared  who  just  sat  and 
watched  and  looked  useless  and  pretty,  and  soon  inevitably, 
invariably,  the  girl  was  in,  and  as  far  as  the  boy  Sandy 
fancied  herself  in  love  with,  Sandy  was  out.  At  facing  these 
situations  she  had  become  expert,  yes,  but  Friday 
night  she  had  fallen  down;  Friday  night  she  had  barely 
managed  to  stick  out  her  hand  to  wish  him  and  his  Barbara 
happiness  and  then,  trembling  inside,  she  had  turned 
and  bolted  for  the  house,  giving  herself  away  completely. 
This  time  was  harder  than  the  others:  this  time  she 
was  twenty-five  and  the  feeling  went  deeper,  this  time  she 
had  begun  to  wonder  at  herself,  and  why  she  had  failed  again. 

If  everyone  had  come  up  and  talked  about  it  normally 
she  could  still  have  put  up  a  good  front.  But  everyone  avoided 
her  compassionately,  or  if  they  had  to  meet  her  tried 
desperately  not  to  bring  up  Eric's  name.  Except  Eric;  Eric 
went  right  up  to  her  in  the  cafeteria  at  noon  carrying  his  tray, 
he  said  "Hi,  Sandy,"  quite        continued  on  page  156 


1M0GN1T0 

It  seemed  a  masquerade, 
hut  itwasnt— 
it  was  real, 
it  was  Florence, 
it  was  love. 


"What  a  rotten  break','  he  said, 
"meeting you  on  my  last  day?' 
And  that's  that,  she  thought. 


y  Sarah  saufc- 
everything  about  our  marriage 
las  so  hurried — that's  why 
ou  didn't  believe 
hat  I  am  Lucieii's  wife!" 


DRTHE 
GUN 

In  this  alien  South, 
Sarah  desperately 

I 

needed  a  friend. 


CouFd  she  trust 
Reverdy?  Or  was 
he,  too,  plotting 
against  her? 


By  MIGNON  G.  EBERHART 


Someone  scratched  lightly  on  the  door.  Sarah  Hugot  spun  around  from 
the  window.  She  called,  "Come  in,"  remembered  that  New  Orleans  through 
all  its  changes  of  government  still  remained  French,  and  said,  "Entrez." 

A  middle-aged  Negro  woman  slid  into  the  room.  "Madam  Lucien  Hugot?" 

"Yes." 

"I  am  Calista,"  the  Negro  woman  told  her.  "I  belong  to  Madam  Fautier. 
There  is  someone  who  wishes  to  see  you,  madam." 
"Oh,  yes,  yes.  Tell  him  at  once." 
"A/era,  madam."  Calista  slipped  out  gently. 

So  soon,  Sarah  thought  with  deep  relief.  She  had  followed  her  husband's 
directions  to  the  letter,  first  accomplishing  the  landing  formalities  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty,  then  seeing  to  it  that  her  trunks  and  the  big  black  moire 
bag  were  deposited  safely  in  a  room  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

The  trunks  contained  contraband  gold ;  the  black  moire  bag  contained  contra- 
band medicines.  It  was  April  of  1863.  She  had  been  required,  on  landing,  to  take 
an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  had  done  so  willingly. 
She  was  thankful,  however,  that  the  blue-coated  soldiers  had  barely  glanced 
at  the  contents  of  her  trunks  and  not  even  looked  inside  the  big  moire  bag. 

She  had  had  a  moment's  qualm  while  her  papers  were  being  examined,  but 
if  anyone  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Lucien  Hugot,  captain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  there  was  no  sign  of  it;  at  the  hotel  she  fancied  there  was  a  flicker  of 
recognition  of  the  Hugot  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  clerk,  still  he  had  said  noth- 
ing and  indeed  was  very  likely  to  be  a  stanch  Confederate,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  hotel,  like  almost  everything  else  in  the  city,  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  Union  army  of  occupation. 

She  had  settled  herself  to  wait.  If  Lucien  did  not  succeed  in  sending  some 
friend  in  New  Orleans  to  tell  her  of  arrangements  for  her  trip  to  Honotassa, 
then  she  intended  to  find  a  way  herself,  with  or  without  escort,  Union  army  or 
no  Union  army.  But  evidently  the  friend  was  already  on  his  way  to  see  her, 
after  prudently  sending  Calista  to  arrange  a  meeting.  No  Confederate  officer 
could  enter  New  Orleans;  Lucien  himself  could  not  meet  her.  He  must  be 
at  Honotassa,  waiting  for  her. 
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WHO 
HATED 
HIM? 


could  have 


He  was  more  guilty  than 

he  could  have  conceived  himself  to  be 

and  yet  he  had  not  found 


the  person  he  had  hurt  the  most. 

By  WILLIAMS  FORREST 

When  Bruce  Davis  opened  the  first  letter,  and  read  it,  he  was 
glad  that  his  secretary.  Miss  Flagler,  hadn't  knifed  it  open  as 
she  did  most  of  his  mail.  She  had  standing  orders  not  to  open 
anything  that  looked  or  said  it  was  personal,  but  Miss  Flagler 
had  times  of  omission  and  mental  intermission.  She  was  an 
inheritance  that  Bruce  felt  he  had  to  countenance,  the  spin- 
ster sister  of  a  deceased  partner.  She  was  the  symbol  of 
Bruce's  happiness  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  had  a  full- 
going  concern  that  two  older  men  had  brought  him  into 
because  of  his  youth  and  his  vitality.  The  message  was  in 
tetters  that  had  been  cut  from  papers  or  magazines,  and  read: 

"You  have  your  full  life.  But  what  is  mine?" 

He  started  to  throw  the  letter  into  the  wastebasket.  Then 
his  hand  pulled  it  back  and  spread  it  out  neatly  on  the  desk. 

"You  have  your  full  life.  But  what  is  mine?" 

He  read  it  several  times,  his  brow  serried.  He  opened  his 
desk  drawer  and  put  the  letter  inside.  He  sat  quietly,  thinking. 
It  was  a  crank  letter,  but  not  particularly  serious.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  only  a  prank  letter.  Nevertheless,  who  would  want  to 
send  it  to  him? 

Miss  Flagler  buzzed  him  and  told  him  a  manufacturer  was 
on  the  phone.  "I'll  take  it,"  he  said. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  busy,  and  the  letter  was  almost 
forgotten.  It  was  only  when  he  was  driving  home  that  he 
consciously  remembered  it.  He  hoped  it  was  a  hoax  or  a 
mistake;  he  was  a  happy  man,  with  a  fine  family  and  a  produc- 
tive business.  In  a  quiet  way,  he  loved  his  life,  those  deeply 
involved  in  it — and  even  the  city  hung  between  sea  and  bay 
was  included  in  his  acceptance  of  satisfaction.  The  city  was 


swept  with  salty  air  and  gulls  woke  him  in  the  morning  with 
their  piping  cries.  His  life  was  good,  although  he  rarely  woke 
and  mentioned  it  to  himself,  nor  did  he  go  to  bed  with  con- 
tentment as  a  prayer  on  his  lips.  Rather,  he  was  one  with  his 
environment,  as  a  fish  in  the  nearby  waters. 

At  home,  he  called  his  wife.  "Janice?" 

She  answered  him  from  the  kitchen.  She  sounded  as  she 
looked.  Dark,  tall,  dark-eyed,  wearing  a  sweeping  dress. 
"Bruce?"  It  was  always  a  question,  and  one  met  with  a  kiss. 
She  came  and  kissed  him.  And  the  kids  did  not  yet  appear. 
Janice  had  a  way,  a  magic,  she  was  a  witch.  He  knew  she  was 
not  always  so  nicely  dressed,  and  he  knew  the  children  were 
not  always  so  proper.  But  Janice  was  able  to  make  his  home- 
coming romantic.  It  was  her  specialty,  and  he  was  more  glad 
for  it  than  he  would  have  been  if  she  could  construct  magnifi- 
cent meals,  which  she  couldn't. 

He  held  her,  kissed  her  in  return,  said,  "I  love  you." 

Her  eyes  were  smiling  and  clear.  "Know  what,  Bruce?" 
she  said.  "I  love  you.  Hungry?" 

The  next  day  he  got  the  second  letter.  He  almost  knew  it 
by  the  touch  of  it.  It  was  of  thick,  creamy  paper,  and  no 
return  address  was  on  the  envelope.  The  back  flap  was  long 
and  triangular,  and  pasted  down  firmly.  The  typing  was  almost 
faint  on  the  cover.  Inside,  the  letters  were  pasted  with 
neatness  and  firmness:  "Do  you  think  you  are  right,  or  do 
you  know  your  cruelty?"  He  looked  at  the  letter  a  long  time. 
One  could  have  been  a  crank  or  a  prank,  but  here  were  two. 
And  the  letters  were  literate  and  seemed  to  have  meaning,  at 
least,  to  someone.  continued  on  page  160 


Could  he  have  hurt  her  too  much?  Could  she  have  written  those  letters? 


«a.s  a  wonderful  wedding"  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Newport.  Brule's  rose-point  veil  was  grandmother 's. 


By  MARY  VAN  RENSSELAER  THAYER 


Jacqueline 
^ T/ennedy 

feNo  more  candy -bar  lunches."  She 
sees  to  it  he's  well — brings  laughter,  beauty,  order.  "He  is  a 
rock  and  I  lean  on  him  in  every  way. 99 


envisaged  heartbreak,  but  just  as  swil 
determined  such  heartbreak  would  e 
worth  the  pain. 

Jacqueline  was  right.  The  MassacJ 
setts  congressman  did  not  want  to  may 
then.  But  a  year  later  when  they  becte 
engaged  Jack  confided  he  had  de^id 
that  night  to  marry  her.  Hehadwisheio 
wait  awhile,  but  when  he  was  ready  e 
would  be  the  one.  (Jacqueline's  snay 
answering  comment :  "How  big  of  yoi J 

This  warm  June  evening,  on  e 
brick  sidewalk  outside  the  Bartks' 
house,  these  two  who  were  so  irro 
cably  drawn  to  each  other  parted.  T 
did  not  meet  again  for  seven  mon 

The  congressman  from  Massac 
setts  had  a  big  job  to  do.  This  sum 
of  1952  he  launched  a  campaign  for 
Senate  against  a  firmly  entrenched, 
eran  opponent,  Senator  Henry  Cf 
Lodge.  Throughout  the  land  there 
a  Republican  landslide,  but  the  yo 
Democrat  who  "at  first  glance  loc 
a  little  lonesome  and  in  need  of  a  t 
cut  and  perhaps  a  square  meal" 
feated  his  adversary  by  a  stagge 
69,060  votes. 

This  same  summer  Jacqueline  lup 
her  clumsy  Graflex  camera  around 
rid  Washington,  patiently  lining  up 
tims  for  her  Inquiring  Girl  column 
September  she  vacationed  briefly 
companying  her  mother  and  stepfa 
to  a  bankers'  conference  in  Me> 
They  weekended  in  Acapulco,  vd 
Jacqueline  fell  in  love  with  a  charn 
house.  It  was  pink  and  staggereo 
from  the  turquoise  sea  on  varying  le 
against  a  rosy-tan  cliff.  Jacque 
thought  she  would  like  to  spend 


From  this  nursery  (in  Georgetown  house)  Caroline 
ncdys  rocking  horse  was  moved  to  the  II  hite  o 


JACQUES  LOWE 
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The  Presidents  daughter  f*  looks  and  acts  pure  Kennedy." 
She  was  one  year  old  when  this  nursery  photo  was  made. 


JACQUES  LOWE 


JACQUES  LOWE 


During  1960  campaign  Mrs.  Kennedy  wrote  weekly  column, 
painted,  appeared  on  TV.  Above,  in  Hyannis  Port  bedroom. 


W  hen  Caroline,  aged  2,  above,  hurts  herself,  her  mother  says  sternly,  "Kennedys  don't  cry.  "  Usually  but  not 
always — since  Caroline  is  developing  into  a  distinct  individualist — this  stops  Miss  Kennedy's  wails. 


honeymoon  in  it.  Miraculously,  a  year 
later  Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did! 

After  Congress  convened  in  January 
the  new  senator  and  the  Inquiring 
Camera  Girl  courted  strictly  out  of  pub- 
lic gaze.  They  dined  with  friends  and 
family,  and  took  in  an  occasional  movie. 
•  The  night  before  their  wedding,  at  the 
bridal  dinner  in  Newport's  Clambake 
Club,  the  bridegroom,  in  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  speech,  disclosed  why  he  was  re- 
linquishing his  bachelorhood.  His  mo- 
tivation, he  said,  was  to  remove  his 
bride  from  the  fourth  estate.  She  had 
become  too  smart  a  reporter  and,  as 
Inquiring  Camera  Girl,  menaced  his 
political  future,    continued  on  page  130 


Baby  John  on  his  christening  day,  wearing 
father's  dress.  J.F.K.  Jr.  arrived  at  White 
House  "nine  and  a  half  pounds  long  and  thin." 
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Red  is  being  used  more  boldly  ibis  year  by  professional  decorators,  whose 
rooms  can  offer  fresh  ideas  for  eagle-eyed  amateurs.  After  a  decade  of  us- 
ing off-white  or  pastels  on  walls,  the  professionals  are  now  turning  to  deep, 
strong  colors.  And  a  favorite  on  their  list  of  colors-with-character  is  red. 

But,  to  be  used  successfully,  it  must  be  the  right  red  carefully  com- 
plemented with  other  'uies.  The  "right"  red*  in  the  two  cases  which  we 
created,  shown  here  and  on  the  following  two  pages,  is  crimson  with  a 
lot  of  blue  in  it,  a  cool  shade  with  no  hint  of  the  warm  yellow  in  a  fire- 
engine  or  tomato  red.  Because  of  its  blue  tone,  it  is  the  perfect  basis  for 
that  never-fail  color  scheme  so  dear  to  Americans — red,  while  and  blue. 


Psychologically,  a  bright  scheme  makes  people  feel  alert  and  stimuli! 
conversation,  a  major  activity  in  this  room.  Like  most  color  schemes,  1 
one  is  not  limited  to  one  decorating  style  or  budget.  We  interpret  it  in  i 
ways:  the  luxurious  "dress  up"  room  above;  the  price-conscious  d  I 
down"  one  on  the  following  pages. 

Looking  rather  French  with  its  silks  and  crystal,  its  handsome  com 
of  Louis  XV  and  XVI  chairs  and  its  antique  lacquered  commode,  I 
"dress  up"  version  has  a  custom-made  parquet  floor,  stained  dark  I'4 
rich  contrast  to  the  colors  in  the  room.  The  sofa  was  covered  in  » 
damask  to  match  the  walls,  a  decorating  trick  thai  helps  avoid  a  chop 


t  of  too  many  large  areas  of  pale  or  contrasting  color  in  a  dark-walled 
i.  Two  blues — a  pale,  icy  one  and  a  deeper  royal — were  chosen  for 
ilk  upholstery  on  the  chairs  and  stool.  The  blues  are  picked  up  again 
ie  toss  pillows  on  the  sofa,  in  the  antique  decorative  objects  and  in 
mall  paintings  on  the  wall  behind  the  lamps. 

f  hite  sharpens  the  scheme  in  silk-gauze  curtains,  in  the  painted  frames 
pair- of  chairs  and  the  stool,  n  the  marble  top  on  the  coffee  table's 
base  and  in  the  lamp  shades.  It  makes  its  final  appearance  underfoot 
distinctive  fern-patterned  wool  rug  hand-made  by  George  Wells, 
lout  disturbing  the  color  scheme,  the  walls  were  decorated  with 


a  mirror, 


thi 


Ve- 


DRESS  UP.. .OR 


netian  one, 

with  a  sparkling  crystal  frame,  and,  over  the  sofa,  a  Balinese  landscape  in 
beiges  and  smokv  blue-grays  by  Leonid  (from  Derlacher  Bros.).  Asa  subtle 
footnote  to  this  color  plan,  the  red  is  repeated  once  again  on  the  surface 
of  the  Louis  XV  co.nmode,  gleaming  through  its  black  lacquer  finish. 

The  "dress  down"  version  (following  pages)  of  the  sophisticated  "dress 
up"  room  illustrates  how  a  budget-minded  woman  can  adapt  the  look  of 
an  ultrafashionable,  expensively  furnished  setting  to  her  own  home. 


r  free  paint  recine  \o  2<J5.i  arite  to  Reference  TJhrarv.  Ladies'  Rome  Jniirnal   Philarlelnhia  r>  Prnnsvlrania 


...DRESS  DOWN  ROOM 

With  the  exception  of  the  chest  between  the  windows  (budgets  do  not 
permit  antique  lacquered  commodes),  the  color  plan  was  copied  in  exactly 
the  same  areas  of  the  room  right  down  to  the  toss  pillows  on  the  sofa. 

The  selection  of  furnishings,  however,  was  keyed  to  a  leaner  purse, 
creatingan  informal,  \  out  hf  iill\  American  feeling.  Styles  are  now  on  the 
modern  side,  the  traditional  ones  that  dominated  the  "dress  up"  room  rep- 
resented only  by  a  pair  of  chairs,  the  chest  and  small  decorative  ohjecls. 


In  many  homes,  similar  furniture  may  be  in  existence 
ready,  jus  I  needing  in  he  slicked  up  with  paint  and  hrighten 
with  slip  covers.  And  since  practical  cottons  now  replace  t 
delicate  silks,  the  "dress  down"  edition  may  be  the  choice  in  famil 
where  young  children  have  the  run  of  the  living  room. 

Tin-  floor,  the  -lock  type  of  parquet  found  in  apartments  and  built 
home-,  was  again  stained  dark.  The  sola  again  matches  the  walls*,  bul  I 
time  slip-covered  in  a  low-cost  cotton  damask  that  zips  off  for  cleaning.1! 
prettj  French  Provincial  chair-,  which  take  the  place  ol  the  cleg; 
French-courl  styles  in  the  dress)  room,  were  painted  white  and  cushion 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  WESLEY  BALZ 


V|icy-biue  cotton,  used  also  on  the  rectangular  stool  The  royal-blue 
sl'de,  again  in  cotton,  now  slip-covers  a  tailored,  modern  easy  chair. 

The  rug  is  still  white,  but  an  unpatterned  cotton  that  washes  clean. 
Tobable  white  cotton  batiste  replaces  silk-gauze  curtains.  The  coffee 

le  is  more  modest  in  style,  a  wrought-iron  one  sporting  a  glass  top  that 
B  painted  white. 

The  chest,  a  secondhand  one  rehabilitated  with  paint,  makes  a  com- 
P  mise  with  price  but  not  with  fashion.  For  professional  decorators  are 
u  ig  painted  furniture  today  as  a  stylish  means  of  introducing  more  color 
11  >  their  rooms.  The  salvage  project  involved  painting  the  chest  a  mauve 

»r  free  pain  I  recipe  No.  295.!  it  rite  to  Reference  Library,  Ladies  Home  J< 


shade,  a  hue  that  combines  the  two  colors  in  the  room,  red  and  blue.  It 
was  spatterdashed  with  ice  blue  and,  to  play  up  its  decorative  assets,  the 
moldings  and  edge  of  the  top  were  painted  white. 

The  accessories  in  the  "dress  down"  room  also  repeat  the  blues  and 
whites,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  old-fashioned  nineteenth-century 
bric-a-brac  rather  than  the  precious  antiques  used  in  the  original  room. 
The  mirror  is  now  a  simple,  but  shapely,  one  in  a  gilt  frame,  appropriate 
to  this  informal  setting.  And  the  picture  over  the  sofa  blends  perfectly 
into  the  color  plan — a  reproduction  of  a  Renoir  painting  of  a  sunny, 
blue  riverscape.  By  CYNTHIA  KELLOGG  and  H.  T.  WILLIAMS 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  Designer 

nal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 


«y"  pink  rases  *j.nr  ^<"-  charm 
of      la*faficd  shimtviist 
J.7rss.  Matching  headband 
and  enamel  butterfly  for 
the  hat  make  it  a  OMjMMi. 


ITfcrtJ  rtW<^  be  more  romantic 
than  this  sheer  rkicrvmiintl- 
ctVJuw  print  in  a  Persian 
pattern?  The  foil  skirt  falls 
from  a  simple  bodice  uith 
shoestring  straps.  9  ear  mlh 
bright  pink  sh<\~s  and  belt. 
/>rsx»  I  ~i>guc  Design  AV». 


A  rmgh  sira*  breton  is 
■fajNtss  becoToius.  but  add 
pink  carnations  rw  a  little- 
girl  pink  headband  if 
vruu  7vanl  ttfiatiM0t.  The 
drvile  tfjhmtn  can 
alsic  he  7/>tim  separately. 


Think 
Pink . . . 


Beautiful 


By  \OI<  \  01  A:  tKl 
i'i/riK\  umoH 


:  enameled  butter/lies 
sour  lapel.,  hat  or 
>le  linen  dress, 
hem  aflighl  singly 
■Y  the  bevy.  jf- 
Candor  Goldberger, 


One  of  the  prettiest  border 
prints  of  the  season  blossoms  with 
long-stemme/1  carnations. 
The  ba/;kground  is  a  fine  white 
pinpoint  pique.  On  the 
bodice  tie  have  appliqued 
three  separate  flowers  with  a 
zigzag  stitch.  Wear  it  with  pink 
and  white  bracelets  and  pink  srwtes. 
Dress,  Vogue  Design  So.  5256. 


FOE  OIHEI  VIEWS.  SIZES  MB  fUCtS  OF  VOCIE  PATTERNS,  SEE  FACE  1» 
COPYRIGHT  S  1MI  BY  THE  COXDE  WAST  PVBLICAnOXS.  I  JSC.  ALL  BIGHTS  «£S£S 
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Slim  pink  whipcord  slacks  topped 
by  a  tunic  in  the  newest  length — 
very  effective  at  home  or  by 
the  sea.  The  stylized  print  is  bound 
with  white  cotton  braid.  Her 
"hobo'"  bag  in  matching  fabrics 
by  Morris  Moskouitz.  Thong 
sandals  by  Ben  Sommers.  Slacks 
and  tunic,  Vogue  Design  No.  5231. 


Think  Pink . . .  Look  Ben  utiful 


Crisp,  pink  linen — cool, 
unperturbed,  and  our.-,  is  machiiu 
pleated,  with  an  easy-fitting 
double-breasted  top.  Sfdlr 
I  fetor's  pink  straw  hat.  Chalk- 
white  gloves  echo  the  buttons. 
Vogue  Design  No.  5266. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  HV  KAZAN 


Summer  accessories  should  lighten 
and  delight.  This  patchwork 
slim-line  bag  in  shades  of  pink 
bound  with  white  calf  is 
by  Morris  Moskou  itz.  Surely 
you  can  find  a  dress  to 
match  one  of  the  patches! 


All  thai  glitters 
could  be  pink.  This  summer, 
anyway.  Among  our  pet 
adornments:  polka-dot 
earrings  h\  Scassi;  Sandor 
Coldberger  s  polka-dot 
bracelet;  the  pink  or  white 

bamboo  bracelet  by  Rogei  I  an  S. 
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The  epitome  of  pink  is  an  evening 
dress  with  blush-pink  organdy 
skirt  bordered  in  cotton-satin  flowers  in 
the  same  shocking  pink  as  the  bodice. 
The  romantic  young  two-and-a-half- 
yard  stole  takes  advantage  of  the 
double  border.  Vogue  Design  No.  4227. 


wonderful  bright  pink  Dacron- 
and-cotton  ribbed  fabric  makes 
our  favorite  summer  coat.  It  is 
ovely  in  the  evening  over  a  black 
epe  sheath  and  just  as  pretty  in  the 
daytime  over  a  printed  silk. 
I  beautiful  silk  rose,  satin  pumps 
dyed  to  match  complete  the 
ticture.  Vogue  Design  No.  4222. 


ScassVs  delightful  beaded 
bow  on  a  comb  is  a 
charming  evening  fashion. 
Enameled  flowers — perhaps 
a  bright  pink  rose  or  a 
larger  white  flower  ivith  a 
pink  center— for  your 
lapel  (by  Sandor  Goldberger) . 
Pink  beads  are  everywhere. 

They  are  pretty,  too, 
when  combined  with  white. 


A  pretty  pink  belt,  a 
matching  chiffon  square  and 
a  carnation  all  in  the  same 
shade  of  pink  can  be  worn 
together  as  shown  or  separately. 
Another  idea  for  a  pink  belt 
^Livould  be  to  combine  three 
i&Mides  of  1"  ribbon,  stitching 
T^fl^n  together  length  wise. 

FOH  OTHKK  virw^.  M/l-  s  \Mi  t'kli  I  -     1    Vot.i  t    I  \  X  II ■  UNS,  SEE  PAGE  123. 

lO.'YSHirtl    <      l-.fl   BY    rHK  l-ONI.I-    NAM    I'l    111  ICATIONS.  1ST. 
KYI  |i. 
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The  eyes  have  it;  their  sparkle 
and  color  iutensijied  icitJi  matching  eye  shadmc. 
The  bright  cockade  uill  catch  his  eye. 


■ 


5 


MP 


\ 


Shining  hair  is  combed  into  a  soft, 
full  hairdo  flattering  to  the  face.  Hair  color 
is  highlighted  with  a  rinse. 
Pretty  hands  are  accented  tvith  a  bright  pink  polish. 


Get  a  head  start  on  beauty  every  day.  Have  clean, 
shining  hair,  a  clean,  clear  complexion. 
For  that  special  evening,  extra  time  devoted 
to  beauty  will  pay  off  in  added  glamour. 
Try  a  quickie  facial,  experiment  with  color. 

Look  glowing,  feel  radiant,  then  . . .  have 
a  wonderful  time.     By  DAWN  CROWELL  NEY 

Beauty  Editor 

A  RADIANT  SKIN  .  .  .  Begin  your  do-it-yourself  beauty 
treatment  with  a  home  facial.  Gentlv  massage  a  cleansing 
cream  or  lotion  into  vour  face  and  neck  with  upward 
-troki'-  "I  \our  finger  tip?,  ("issue  awa)  all  traces  oi  make- 
up and  surface  dirt.  Then  pat  skin  w  ith  a  cotton  pad  soaked 
in  astringent  or  freshener.  Reapply  with  fresh  cotton  until 
the  cotton  remains  clean.  If  you  prefer  to  use  a  mild  soap 
and  warm  water  for  cleansing,  be  sure  to  rinse  very  thor- 
oughly, first  with  warm  then  with  cold  water.  Follow  with 
astringent  or  freshener. 

To  add  a  soft,  dewy  look  to  dry  or  normal  skin,  use  a 
combination  of  cream  and  steam.  Spread  a  rich  lubricating 
cream  over  your  face  and  neck  w  ith  a  gentle  upward  motion 
before  stepping  into  vour  bath  or  shower.  The  steam  from 
the  hot  water  w  ill  dilate  vour  pores  for  greater  absorption. 

A  facial  mask  is  excellent  for  tightening  the  pores  and 
stimulating  the  circulation;  gives  a  wonderfully  refreshed 
feeling.  (They  are  available  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
should  be  applied  according  to  individual  directions.) 
While  the  mask  dries,  lie  down  and  relax  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Cold  compresses  made  from  cotton  pads 
soaked  in  skin  freshener  are  especially  soothing  when 
placed  over  the  eyes.  Lie  for  five  minutes  or  more  with  vour 
feet  comfortably  propped  higher  than  your  head  (called 
the  "beauty  angle")  to  bring  the  blood  to  your  head  and 
a  rosv  flush  to  your  cheeks.  When  you  remove  the  mask, 
your  complexion  will  feel  smooth  and  look  radiantly  alive. 

Pretty  make-up  adds  the  finishing  touch  for  your  final 
glow.  Spread  a  thin  film  of  moisturizing  cream  or  lotion 
over  dry  or  normal  skin  before  applying  make-up.  Select 
a  foundation  which  matches  your  own  skin  tones  as  nearlv 
as  possible.  This  will  avoid  that  telltale  line  where  make- 
up ends.  Use  a  clean  sponge  to  smooth  foundation  evenly 
over  face  and  neck.  For  heightened  color,  add  a  touch  of 
liquid  or  cream  rouge  to  your  cheeks — blending  in  with 
foundation.  Now  lightly  pat  on  powder  with  a  fresh  puff. 
(Never  rub  it  into  vour  skin.)  Powder  should  match  or  be 
slightly  lighter  than  your  foundation. 

Final  step  to  beauty:  draw  on  a  pretty  mouth  with  a  lip 
brush.  (A  little  practice  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  129 
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How  does  she 
dress  so  well 
and  not  spend 
a  fortune? 


Busy  \\  ife  of  a  congressman  and  mother  of  four  young  children, 
Mrs.  Gerald  Ford  Jr.  lacks  time  to  shop. 
There's  a  limit,  also,  on  what  she  will  pay.       By  BET  HART 


'  II  lute  and  pink  arc 
my  favorite  summer 
colors."  Mrs.  Ford  can 
depend  on  her  new 
vivid  pink  suit 
from  now  throughout 
the  summer  months. 
"It  is  perfect  for 
frequent  meetings  and 
luncheons  at  the 
Congressional  Club.''' 
Pink  suit  by  Mr.  Gee. 

$49.95. 


"The  most  becoming  color 
for  my  daughter,  Susie, 
is  lavender"  Mrs.  Ford 
chose  this  color,  too, 
for  her  warm -weather 
favorite,  a  linen  sheath. 
"This  is  the  type  of 
costume  I  can  wear 
all  day  every  day  with 
or  without  a  sweater." 
Linen  dress,  $22.95. 


Elizabeth  Ford  is  the  wife  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  Jr.,  repre 
sentative  from  Michigan's  Fifth  District.  Her  four  chit 
dren  stair-step  from  three  and  a  half  to  eleven  years  old,  and  she: 
has  demanding  semiofficial  responsibilities  as  well.  Shopping 
trips  are  rushed  for  Mrs.  Ford,  but  she  always  looks  like  the  urij 
ruffled  fashion  co-ordinator  she  used  to  be.  Her  secret:  experfl 
wardrobe  management. 

This  spring,  for  example,  Mrs.  Ford  bought  a  lightweigh' 
navy-and-white  suit  "not  just  to  wear  now,  but  one  that  1  car 
depend  on  for  fall  too."  At  $85.00,  this  was  her  biggest  invent 
ment.  Her  new  short  evening  dress  is  composed  of  white  chif 
foo  separates  for  $40.00 — practical,  because  bright  shoes  anc 
stoles  play  inexpensive  variations  upon  the  pretty  theme. 

Two  other  new  costumes  are  spring  and  summer  basics:  ai 
irresistible  pink  suit  "for  the  frequent  meetings  and  luncheon; 
we  have,"  and  a  lavender  linen  sheath.  "This  is  the  tvpe  o 
dress  I  can  wear  every  day  with  a  change  of  accessories.' 
The  suit  was  $49.95;  the  sheath,  $22.95. 

With  these  four  purchases,  Mrs.  Ford  will  be  well  dressec 
throughout  the  season  because  her  new  clothes  skillfully  sup 
plement  those  already  in  her  closet.  Last  spring's  big  buys  wen 
two  jacket  dresses,  a  black  linen  and  a  black-and-white  cottor 
tweed.  Each  was  $50.00.  A  silk  print  for  evening  cost  $60.0 1 
and  "at  the  sales  later  on,  1  added  a  royal  and  a  cherry  linei 
sheath,  my  favorites  for  warm  weather."  They  had  been  rel 
duced  to  $25.00  apiece. 

Uong  with  these,  Mrs.  Ford  of  course  has  certain  stand-bys 
a  navy  silk  sheath  that  is  "four  years  old.  but  dependable,"  aru 
a  navy  wool  skirt  with  bright  red  jacket,  eight  years  old;  plu; 


lightweight  blue  coat  and  two  short  evening  dresses — 
e  navy  marquisette,  one  black  chiffon — faithful  friends  all. 
Mrs.  Ford  does  have  three  long  dresses,  "but  only  for  the 
-winter  season."  Daytimes,  she  likes  a  good  suit,  or  a  simple 
■ath  and  sweater.  Slacks  are  fine  to  work  in  around  the  house, 
"for  all  outside  activities,  taking  the  children  to  the  dentist, 
1  so  on,  I  wear  a  dress." 

During  one  period  last  year,  the  Fords  went  out  fourteen 
hts  in  a  row!  Though  this  was  exceptional,  Mrs.  Ford's  eve- 
g  dresses  seldom  hang  idle.  Absolute  top  price  she  will  pay 
a  short  one  is  $70.00.  Long,  expensive  ones  are  bought  only 
sale.  Shoes  dyed  to  match  her  evening  costumes  cost  .$8.95; 
er  shoes  for  her  hard-to-fit  foot  usually  run  closer  to  $22.95. 
Mrs.  Ford  has  her  hair  done  once  a  week;  likes  to  wear  it 
t  and  full.  This  coiffure  nearly  cancels  out  one  expense 
n  her  budget:  hats.  Those  she  does  buy  are  likely  to  be  the 
pie  $8.95  sort. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  simplicity  is  the  hallmark  of  Elizabeth 
d's  "look."  She  never  wears  anything  fussy,  chooses  al- 
'S  the  uncluttered,  easily  accessorized  line.  For  jewelry  she 
s  pearls  or,  in  summer,  white  beads.  Glittery  earrings  spark 
ning  glamour. 

Part  of  the  look  is  her  carefully  thought-out  scheme  of  be- 
ling  colors.  "For  the  costumes  to  depend  on,  I  choose  neu- 
shades.  For  winter,  I  like  beige,  brown  and  black.  In  the 
ng,  navy.  For  my  other  costumes,  and  especially  for  eve- 
g,  I  love  color." 

We  predict  that  the  small  impulse  purchases  her  budget 
has  room  for  will  be  items  in  a  lively  hue. 


"For  evening  1  like 
chiffon,  bright  colors." 
Mrs.  Ford  can  add  the  color 
she  loves  to  her  new 
separates  with  accessories 
or  a  change  of  blouse. 
One  night  she  adds 
her  turquoise  shoes  and 
stole,  "My  favorite 
cover-up  for  spring"; 
another  evening,  her  pink 
blouse  with  the  skirt. 
Chiffon  separates,  $40.00. 


"/  like  one  good  suit 
to  depend  on  for  all 
in-between  weather.  One 
1  can  wear  now  and  for  fall. 
For  spring  I  like  to  accent 
with  white."  Mrs.  Ford's  suit 
is  lightweight  wool  in  navy 
and  white.  Jacket  is 
outlined  in  braid,  skirt 
is  full  enough  for 
all  travel  requirements. 
Suit  by  Ellen  Brooks,  S85.00. 
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By  HARRIET  VAN  HORNE 


If  I  were  cooking  for  a  large  family  on  a  small  budget,  I'd 
comfort  them  with  hearty  casseroles  and  honest  stews. 
I'd  serve  thick,  soul-satisfying,  old-fashioned  soups. 

It's  a  wise  cook  who  builds  up  a  repertory  of  savory  one- 
dish  meals.  A  luscious  lamb  ragout  with  vegetables,  served 
with  crusty  bread,  a  few  fresh,  crisp  green  things,  followed  by 
an  apple  or  a  piece  of  cheese,  makes  a  delicious  meal. 

A  splendid  dish  that  must  always  be  offered  on  hot,  hot 
plates  is  a  lamb  stew.  Make  it  the  French  way  with  the  subtle 
piquance  of  lemon  juice,  and  very  young,  tender  vegetables. 

In  making  lamb  stew  it's  wise  to  trim  off  as  much  fat  as 
possible  before  you  start  cooking.  Failing  to  do  this,  always 
skim  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the  pot  before  adding  the  veg- 
etables. Lamb  stew— in  fact,  any  stew— looks  prettier  and 
tastes  fresher  if  you  toss  in  a  handful  of  freshly  minced 
parsley  and/or  chives  just  before  serving.  The  vegetables,  it 
goes  without  saying,  should  never  be  cooked  till  mushy. 

FRENCH  LAMB  STEW 

(Six  servings  for  $1.83) 

2  pounds  lean  stewing  lamb        1  bay  leaf,  crumbled 

cut  into  1"  cubes  lA  teaspoon  marjoram 

3  tablespoons  olive  or  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
salad  oil  (pr  XA  cup  dry  white  wine 

1  medium  onion,  if  you  like)  t 

peeled  and  chopped  6-8  white  onions,  peeled 

1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  3  carrots,  scraped  and 
crushed  sliced 

2  tablespoons  flour  3  medium  potatoes,  peeled 
1A  cups  chicken  broth  and  cut  into  pieces 

1A  teaspoons  salt  1  tablespoon  finely  chopped 

%  teaspoon  pepper  parsley 


Heat  the  oil  in  a  heavy  4-quart  kettle.  Trim  the  lamb  of  as 
much  fat  as  possible.  Brown  the  lamb  on  all  sides  over  high 
heat.  Remove  and  reserve.  Pour  off  most  of  the  oil  remaining 
in  kettle— leave  about  1  tablespoon.  Saute  onion  and  garlic 
until  golden.  Return  meat  to  kettle.  Sprinkle  flour  over  meat. 
Add  chicken  broth,  salt,  pepper,  bay  leaf,  marjoram  and 
lemon  juice  (or  white  wine  if  you  prefer).  Mix  well.  Cover  and 
simmer  over  low  heat  for  A  hour.  Skim  off  fat.  Add  white 
onions  and  continue  simmering  for  15  minutes.  Now  add 
carrots  and  potatoes  and  simmer  for  20-30  minutes  until 
meat  and  vegetables  are  fork-tender.  Just  before  serving,  add 
parsley.  (Serve  with  French  bread.) 

Italians,  who  bring  an  ancient  wisdom  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  have  a  splendid  dish  called  polenta.  It  deserves  to  be 
as  well  known  as  pizza  and  veal  scaloppine.  Basically,  it's  a 
spoon-bread  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  grated  cheese.  Over  it, 
a  rich  Italian  sauce,  pungent  with  herbs.  It  can  be  a  ground- 
beef  or  a  chicken  sauce,  with  fresh  young  vegetables,  mush- 
rooms and  diced  chicken  livers. 

More  Recipes  on  Page  80 

Plump  carrots,  onions  and  potatoes  punctuate  this  superb 
spring  lamb  steiv.  Crusty  brown  French  bread  and  crisp 
vegetable  aides  are  the  perfect  complement.  Happy  ending: 
tangy  cheese,  a  bowl  of  apples,  oranges  and  grapes. 


SUPERB  EATING  ON  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING!  continued 


Polenta  does  well  for  a  family  meal,  or  is  gay  enough  for  a  party. 


POLEM  I 

(Six  servings  for  $2.02) 

Sauce: 

M  cup  olive  or  salad  oil 
Vi  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and 

crushed 
1  cup  sliced  mushrooms 
1  pound  hamburger 
1  can  (l-/6.-12-or.)  tomatoes 

1  cup  finely  chopped  celery 

2  carrots,  scraped  and  sliced 
2  teaspoons  salt 
A  teaspoon  pepper 
A  teaspoon  pondered  cloves 
1-1  A  teaspoons  oregano 


1A  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
Pinch  cayenne  pepper 

1  beef-bouillon  cube 

Potent  it: 

2  cups  yellow  corn  meal 
(coarse-ground  is  the  best) 

3  cups  cold  water 
3  cups  boiling  uater 
2  teaspoons  salt 
A  teaspoon  pepper 
\Vz  cups  grated  Parmesan  cheese 


For  luncheons,  for  light  dinners  which  you  plan  to  crown  with  a 
rather  rich  sweet,  one  can  do  no  better  than  a  bacon-and-egg  pie.  It  can 
have  a  crust  flavored  with  onion.  Crisp  crumbles  of  bacon  and  sliced 
hard-cooked  eggs  enrich  the  custard-cheese  filling.  Serve  this  with  a 
salad,  follow  it  with  a  beautifully  glazed  baked  apple  topped  with  a  spoonful 
of  thick  cream,  and  you  have  dined.  (Or  lunched,  as  the  case  mav  be.) 

S  IVORY  EGGS  WITH  BACON  TITBITS  IN ONION  PASTRY 

(Six  servings  for  99c) 


Pastry: 

2  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

A  cup  shortening 

4  tablespoons  grated  onion 

Cold  water 


Filling: 

3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 
IK  cups  milk 
A  teaspoon  salt 
A  teaspoon  basil 


1  x  teaspoon  dry 

mustard 
A  teaspoon  pepper 
6  hard-cooked  eggs 
4  slices  bacon 


Heat  the  oil  in  a  large  heavy  skillet.  Saute  the  onion,  garlic  and  mush- 
rooms until  pale  golden.  Add  the  hamburger,  break  it  up  with  a  fork  and 
brown  well.  Add  the  tomatoes,  celery,  carrots,  salt,  pepper,  powdered 
cloves,  oregano,  lemon 
juice,  cayenne  pepper 
and  bouillon  cube.  Mix 
well.  Cover  and  simmer 
over  a  very  low  heat  for 
about  1  hour.  Stir  occa- 
sionally. For  the  polenta: 
Mix  corn  meal  and  cold 
water  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  Add  boil- 
ing water,  salt  and  pep- 
per, stirring  until 
smooth.  Cook  until 
smooth  and  thickened. 
Add  1  cup  Parmesan 
cheese  and  mix  well. 
Spoon  mixture  into  a 
buttered  2-quart  casse- 
n ili-.  Sprinkle  Inp  with  re- 
maining 1  j  cup  Parmesan 
cheese.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  for 
20-25  minutes.  Then 
broil  until  top  is  golden. 
Serve  with  sauce. 


Saffron  rice,  mushrooms  and  peas  are  the 
add  minced  clams,  rosy,  succulent  shri 


Among  the  dishes  that 
will  nourish  your  family, 
excite  their  appetites 

with  its  color  and  bouquet,  and  keep  the  budget  from  breaking  is  paella. 
It  begins  with  rich,  yellow  rice,  includes  bright  green  peas,  chicken  and 
sea  food.  From  here  on  your  fancy  can  soar.  Make  the  dish  with  crab  meat, 
shrimp  and  black  olives.  Try  chicken  livers  and  dark  Italian  sausages.  Give 
it  an  al  dente  touch  with  a  few  toasted  almonds  or  Brazil  nuts. 

Here's  a  good,  basic  paella — to  be  varied  as  imagination  dictates. 

PAELLA 

(Six  servings  for  S3. 26) 


First  make  the  pastry:  Sift  flour  and  salt  together  twice.  Cut  shortening 
into  flour  with  pastry  blender  or  two  knives  until  it  resembles  fine 
crumbs.  Add  grated  onion  and  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  firm  dough. 
Roll  out  one  half  of  dough  and  line  a  9"  pie  plate.  Chill  in  refrigerator. 
Make  a  cream  sauce  with  the  butter,  flour  and  milk.  Add  salt,  basil, 

mustard  and  pepper.  Mix 
well.  Cut  each  egg  into  4 
or  5  pieces  and  add  to 
the  sauce.  Cool  a  little 
•^lCs  -V  "^^^arfi  **3^fcL  while  you  fry  the  bacon 

until  crisp.  Drain  on 
paper  towels,  then  crum- 
ble. Add  to  egg  mixture. 
Spoon  into  your  pastry- 
lined  pie  plate.  Cover  with 
remaining  pastry.  Make 
slits  in  the  top.  Crimp 
the  edge.  Bake  in  a  verv 
hot  oven,  450°  F.,  for 
about  25  minutes  or  un- 
til golden  on  top.  Serve 
at  once. 


For  special  dinners, 
every  cook  who  responds 
to  compliments  loves  to 
serve  a  souffle.  If  ever 
there  was  "simple  plenty 
in  a  lordly  dish"  it's  the 
souffle.  Eggs  to  nourish 
and  a  thousand  exotic  fla- 
vors to  delight  the  palate. 

If   you're   partial  to 
chocolate  souffle  but  dis- 
like the  tedious  business  of  melting  the  chocolate,  try  a  cocoa  souffle. 
It's  lighter  in  texture  and  you've  no  sticky  dish  to  wash.  A  few  drops 
of  strong  coffee  add  a  pleasant  mocha  flavor. 


starting  point  for  an  imaginative  paella — 
mp  and  some  tender  chunks  of  chicken 


2  tablespoons  olive  or  salad  oil 

3  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 

1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed 
%  cup  sliced  mushrooms 

1A  cups  long-grain  rice 
Pinch  pondered  saffron 

2  cups  chicken  broth 
1A  teaspoons  salt 
A  teaspoon  pepper 


Vi  teaspoon  dark  brown  sugar 

Yi  cup  finely  chopped  celery 

1  pound  raw  shrimp,  shelled  and 

deveined 
1  can  (7A-oz.)  minced  clams, 

drained 

1  tablespoon  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
\Vi  cups  cooked  chicken  meat,  cut 
into  bite-sized  pieces 


Heat  oil  in  a  large,  heavy  ovenproof  kettle.  Saute  onion,  garlic  and  mush- 
rooms until  golden.  Add  rice  and  saute  until  pale  straw  color.  Add  saf- 
fron, chicken  broth,  salt,  pepper,  brown  sugar,  celery,  shrimp  and 
minced  clams.  Cover  tightly  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for 
about  40-50  minutes  or  until  rice  has  absorbed  all  liquid  and  is  dry  and 
fluffy.  Add  Parmesan  cheese  and  toss  mixture  with  a  fork.  Add  chicken 
meat.  Cover  and  return  to  oven  for  7-10  minutes. 


COCOA  SOL  FFLE 

(Six  servings  for  63^) 

5  egg  whites  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cup  sugar  Pinch  salt 

2  tablespoons  cocoa  1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Sift  together  sugar  and  cocoa. 
Add  to  egg  whites,  a  tablespoon  at  a  time,  beating  constantly.  Add 
vanilla  and  salt.  Continue  beating  until  mixture  holds  stiff  peaks.  Spoon 
into  a  buttered  10"  (lH-quart)  ring  mold  or  into  a  buttered  lH-quart 
souffle  dish.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  half  full  of  warm  water.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  30  minutes.  Turn  out  and  serve  im- 
mediately with  whipped  cream. 

For  any  night  that  isn't  hot,  my  notion  of  the  most  satisfying  dessert 
is  homemade  applesauce,  still  warm  from  the  pan.  Peel  the  apples 
coarsely,  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  along  with  the  cinnamon  and 
sugar.  Finally,  just  before  serving,  stir  in  a  golden  lump  of  butter.  If  you 
want  to  add  gingerbread  to  this  treat,  fine,  or  serve  with  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  and  crisp  sugar  cookies.  I  find  plain  graham  crackers 
almost  as  good.  It's  a  combination  children  love.  Or  you  might  try 
this  crisp  apple  pudding.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  139 


9  ways  to  enjoy  America's  favorite 


TOMATO  SOUP 
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Secret  Hug  bra:  wire  lift  without  wire! 
Latex  ribbon  in  cups  lifts,  can't  press 
or  slip  $5.  For  store,  write  Olga,  J100, 
7915  Haskell,  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  pat.  pen. 

Black  Hills 


in  America's 
Complete 

vacation™ 


Unlimited  variety  of  things  for 
your  family  to  see  and  do  in  The 
Land  of  Infinite  Variety  .  .  .  and 
don't  forget  the  Dakota  Territory 
Centennial. 

{X)/utt.  {jot/  (yic/.  bool&dC  ••••••••••.< 

Publicity  Director,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 
PIERRE  3,       SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Nome. 


Address. 


City 


THE  CUP, 
THE  BLADE 
OR  THE  GUN 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  59 

She  pushed  aside  the  stiffly  starched  lace 
curtain  and  looked  down  at  the  street.  In  an- 
other day — or  however  long  it  would  take  to 
make  the  journey  to  Honotassa— she  would 
see  Lucien,  and  suppose — suppose  they  had 
been  separated  for  too  long  a  time!  Suppose 
their  acquaintance  and  the  short  two  weeks 
of  marriage  had  been  too  short ! 

Again  Calista  appeared,  a  man  with  her. 
He  was  tall,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  nar- 
row waist;  he  wore  a  dark  coat,  light  trousers, 
a  ruffled  white  shirt  and  a  wide  black  cravat. 
He  carried  a  black  hat  in  one  hand.  Sarah's 
heart  leaped.  "Lucien!" 

She  rushed  to  his  arms,  she  had  her  face  up 
against  his  when  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  madam. 
I  am  Reverdy  Hugot."  There  was  a  hint  of 
laughter  in  his  voice. 

She  drew  back  sharply.  "Reverdy!" 

"It  is  very  pleasant  to  receive  such  a  warm 
greeting,  madam." 

She  felt  a  hot  flush  coming  up  into  her  face. 
This  was  Reverdy:  Rev,  the  gambler;  Rev, 
the  duelist  who  yet  had  little  stomach  for 
fighting;  Rev,  who  was  bitterly  jealous  of  his 
half  brother,  Lucien.  He  did  resemble  Lucien 
with  his  crisp  black  hair,  his  tall  figure,  his 
dark  eyes  which  now  danced  with  laughter. 

"Perhaps  my  brother  has  told  you  of  me." 

"Nothing  good,"  she  said  shortly,  ruffled 
and  disappointed. 

"That  is  candid."  He  limped  heavily  as  he 
came  nearer.  "An  old  friend  of  my  father's, 
Mr.  Jules  Lamorcux,  lives  in  the  hotel  and  saw 
your  name  on  the  register.  He  went  at  once  to 
tell  my  Cousin  Elise  Fautier.  I  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time  so  I  came  to  see  you." 

"Oh — but  then  Lucien  didn't  send  you!" 

"Lucien?"  There  was  a  flash  of  blank  sur- 
prise in  his  eyes.  "Where  is  Lucien?" 

"I  hoped  he  would  be  at  Honotassa." 

"No.  I  came  from  there  only  yesterday." 

"But  it's  been  nearly  three  months  since  he 
left  Cuba.  Where  is  he?" 

"That,  madam,  I  hoped  you  could  tell  me. 
There  has  been  no  word  from  Lucien  since 
last  fall,  after  the  second  battle  of  Manassas." 

"But  he  wrote  you  from  Cuba.  Why — why, 
then  you  didn't  know  of  our  marriage!" 

His  eyebrows  lifted  slightly.  "No,  madam. 
You  say  he  was  in  Cuba?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  was  sent  to  evaluate  a  ship- 
ment of  arms  manufactured  in  Europe  and 
intended  for  the  Confederacy.  That's  where 
we  met  and — were  married." 

He  waited.  She  said,  "I've  been  at  school  in 
Paris.  My  father  had  business  in  England  and 
required  me  to  join  him  there.  We  went  to 
Cuba  in  December.  Lucien  and  I  were  mar- 
ried in  January.  He  was  to  go  to  Richmond  to 
make  his  report,  then  intended  to  go  home  to 
Honotassa.  I  am  to  meet  him  there." 

"Madam— there  is  something  about  your 
accent ;  may  I  ask  where  your  home  is?" 

She  put  up  her  head ;  now  it  was  coming.  "I 
was  born  in  Wilton,  Connecticut." 

"Oh!  Then  you  are  in  a  city  conquered  by 
your  countrymen."  His  voice  was  soft  and  cold. 

"My  father  said  that  war  did  not  change 
people.  We  are — we  are  all  Americans,  North 
and  South." 

"I'm  afraid  we  Southerners  can't  quite  con- 
cur in  so  Olympian  a  viewpoint." 

Something  in  his  voice  flicked  at  Sarah's 
temper.  "Will  you  tell  me  how  to  go  to  Hono- 
tassa? Lucien  expects  me  to  go  there." 

He  leaned  on  the  table  a  little  wearily. 
"Madam,  I  take  it  that  your  father  was  a 
stanch  Union  man.  Did  he  approve  of  your . . . 
marriage  to  Lucien?" 

"My  father  "  She  had  schooled  herself 

against  grief.  "My  father  went  to  visit  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Camagiiey  province.  It  was  a  bad 
season  for  yellow  fever  in  Cuba.  He  died." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  know — you  are  not  in 
mourning." 

"My  father  detested  mourning." 

"I  see.  May  I  ask  how  you  met  Lucien?" 

"My  father  introduced  him  to  me." 


"Then  he  and  Lucien  were  friends?" 

"Yes,  briefly.  My  father  died  so  soon.  Lucien 
was  very  kind  to  me,  very  helpful.  He  had  to 
return  to  Richmond.  He  said  we  should  be 
married  and  then — after  giving  him  time  to 
'report  and  to  reach  Honotassa — I  was  to  come 
to  New  Orleans  and  then  to  Honotassa." 

Calista  slid  into  the  room.  "Mist'  Rev — 
Monsieur  Jules  say  hurry  " 

"Ah!"  Rev  snatched  up  his  hat  and  bowed 
to  Sarah.  "Thank  you,  madam  " 

"Wait — where  are  you  going?" 

"Back  to  Honotassa  if  I'm  lucky." 

"I'm  going  with  you,"  Sarah  said. 

Rev  gave  her  an  astonished,  half-laughing 
look.  "That's impossible!" 

"Lucien  expects  me  to  go  to  Honotassa." 

He  waited  a  moment;  the  flare  of  the  gas- 
light was  full  on  his  face.  Then  he  said,  "My 
dear  madam,  this  has  been  a  most  interesting 
story.  Indeed,  I  believe  part  of  it — you  must 
have  seen  Lucien  in  Cuba.  I  do  not  believe  in 
your  marriage.  And  I  don't  intend  to  take 
Lucien's  fancy  lady  to  Honotassa." 

Sarah's  temper  snapped.  "Fancy  lady  in- 
deed !  Now  get  a  carriage  for  my  trunks." 

Reverdy  glanced  at  the  array  of  trunks. 
"These?  Through  Yankee  patrols!" 

"I  don't  intend  to  leave  all  that  gold  here!" 

His  face  sobered.  "Did  you  say  gold?  How 
much?" 

"Twelve  thousand  " 

He  stared  at  her.  "I  didn't  think  there  was 
that  much  gold  in  the  whole  Confederacy!" 
Suddenly  he  made  a  sweeping  bow.  "Madam, 
I  apologize.  You  are  Lucien's  wife.  I'll  take 
you  and  your  gold  to  Honotassa  or  die  trying. 
And  it  may  come  to  that,"  he  said  grimly. 
"Calista,  put  the  gold  in  that  small  hand  trunk. 
I'll  send  Uncle  Tip  with  a  carriage.  Show  her 
the  back  way  out  of  the  hotel.  Now  then, 
madam" — unexpectedly  he  laughed,  made  an- 
other sweeping  bow  to  Sarah,  glanced  into  the 
hall  and  vanished. 

Calista  said,  "It  is  very  dangerous  for  him 
here,  madam.  He  is  not  in  uniform." 

Whether  or  not  he  was  in  uniform  did  not 
concern  Sarah.  The  important  thing  was  that 
she  was  going  to  Honotassa.  She  flew  to  the 
trunks.  "I'll  take  my  black  bag,"  she  said. 

Calista  put  aside  Sarah's  feverishly  active 
hands  and  methodically  chose  a  dress,  a 
change  of  lingerie,  some  black  morocco  slip- 
pers. The  bottles  of  medicine  clinked. 

Sarah  searched  out  her  black,  tailored  riding 
habit  and  struggled  into  boots.  She  had  barely 
done  so  when  Calista  whispered,  "Here  is 
Uncle  Tip,  Madam  Fautier's  coachman." 

A  carriage  waited  across  the  banquette;  she 
heard  the  whiffling  breath  of  horses  and  the 
slight  rattle  of  harness.  The  old  man  heaved 


the  trunk  into  the  back.  Sarah  groped  he  >ay 
into  the  back  seat. 

The  horses  started  up  and  in  a  momeiM 
hotel  and  Calista  were  lost  in  the  velvety  rk« 
ness.  Sarah  guessed  that  the  coachmawaj 
purposely  avoiding  the  busy,  st ill-li  ted 
streets.  After  a  long  time  she  sensed  thaim 
had  turned  into  a  narrow  country  road,  ft  hj 
black  shapes  of  trees  seemed  to  eomenter, 
At  last  they  jolted  into  a  narrow,  darind 
deeply  rutted  lane  and  came  to  a  halt.  Tl 

Rev's  voice  came  at  once  out  of  the  m 
ness.  "Have  any  trouble,  Uncle  Tip?"  jj 

"No,  Mist'  Rev,"  the  old  Negro  refl 
"You  get  another  horse?" 

"I  did."  Rev  seemed  amused.  "If  a  YU 
officer  leaves  his  horse  tied  to  a  hitchingH 
while  he  goes  visiting,  he  deserves  to  lpfl 
horse.  This  one  is  not  right  bright  andheH 
a  back  as  wide  as  a  barn  door,  but  he's  imm 
Now  then,  madam,  we'll  divide  the  gokfl 
it  in  the  saddlebags." 


I 


hi 


n  the  darkness  she  dug  into  the  trunlnd 
handed  the  little  linen  bags,  a  few  at  a  9 
to  Reverdy.  She  heard  the  thud  of  hooai 
Uncle  Tip  led  the  horses  nearer  the  carl 
"I  couldn't  get  a  sidesaddle.  I'll  putyfl 
on  my  horse,  Vampa.  If  I  tell  you  to  be  il 
just  touch  his  shoulder;  he'll  stand  like  aril 
Vampa  did  stand  like  a  rock,  althouJi 
turned  his  head  back  and  snuffed  at  herfl 
as  if  surprised.  She  hooked  her  knee  arfl 
the  pommel  and  felt  reasonably  secure.  I 
Uncle  Tip  said,  "Good  luck,  Mist'  v." 
"We'll  need  it.  Thanks,  Uncle  Tip."  | 
Rev  swung  himself  into  the  saddle 
other  horse.  "Now  then,  madam.  The  I 
are  crawling  with  Yankee  patrols.  Fol 
next  few  hours  my  life  will  be  in  your  hi 
I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  hanginfl 
personally  I  don't  wish  to  be  at  the  wronl 
of  the  rope."  There  was  a  deadly  seriodj 
in  the  soft  voice  coming  out  of  the  darknfl 
"But  why  should  they  hang  you?" 
"For  one  thing,  I'm  a  MississippianB 
another,  I'm  not  in  uniform." 
"Then  you're  in  the  army?" 
"Of  course!"  He  sounded  surprised 
at  home  on  furlough.  We'd  better  get  stai 

"But  I  thought  "  Lucien  had  led 

believe  that  Rev  had  taken  advantage 
loophole  offered  by  the  conscription 
"Wait!  I  can't  let  you  risk  your  life  for  ml 

"I'm  not  risking  my  life  for  you.  Itfl 
gold  in  these  saddlebags." 

Well,  that  was  frank,  she  thought  ufl 
flicker  of  anger.  She  said,  "But  why  on  I 
did  you  go  into  the  city?" 

CONTINUED  ON  PA(1 


"\\  hal  time  docs  Ik-  have  l<>  (i<>  l<>  bed  and  what 

linn-  does  be  positively  bave  i<>  ;:<>  i<>  bed? 


It's  Shrimp  Hurry- Curry 


. . .  and  you  make  it  so  very  good  with 
poly -unsaturated*  Wesson,  the  pure  vegetable  oil 


In  minutes — you  make  this  delicious  Shrimp  Curry  to  a 
rajah's  taste !  And  you  cut  down  on  saturated  fat  in  your 
skillet  every  time  you  use  Wesson  instead  of  solid  shortening. 
When  shortening  is  hydrogenated  to  make  it  solid,  it  loses  most 
of  its  poly-unsaturates.  But  Wesson  is  never  hydrogenated 
and  so  it  is  poly-unsaturated  as  only  pure  vegetable  oil  can  be. 
So  clear,  so  fresh,  so  pretty  as  it  pours,  Wesson  brightens 
all  food  flavors — never  ever  adds  taste  of  its  own 
as  some  oils  do.  How  nice  that  Wesson  costs  so  little,  too. 

*When  your  physician  recommends  modifying  your  diet  and 
specifies  pure  vegetable  oil  to  replace  solid  fats,  poly-unsaturated 
Wesson  is  unexcelled  among  all  leading  brands. 


WESSON  SHRIMP  CURRY 

— made  with  poly-unsaturated  Wesson,  the  pure  vegetable  oil 

An  elegant  and  quick  way  to  fix  buffet  supper, 
k  2  cut  onions  in  3  tablesp.  Wesson  5  min.  Mix  in 
esp.  flour,  1  teasp.  curry  powder,  %  teasp.  salt, 
pepper,  1  cup  water,  \i  cup  raisins,  2  cloves. 
Stir  till  thick.  Add  juice  and  grated  peel 

of  %  lemon,  1  lb.  cleaned  raw  shrimp. t  Cover, 
Cook  slowly  15  to  20  min.  Serve  with  rice  and 
garnishes  of  chopped  water  chestnuts,  shredded  cabbage, 
pimiento,  parsley,  orange  pool.  4  servings, 
I^^*about  480  calories  each. 

tOr  use  2  cans  (5-oz.  size)  Blue  Plate  or  Gulf  Kist  or  Dunbar 

brand  shrimp,  drained.  Omit  salt,  add  shrimp  just  before  serving. 
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There  was  a  pause.  Then  he  said,  "1  had 
business  there.  If  you  want  the  story  of  my  life, 
madam,  there'll  be  plenty  of  time.  Just  now 
we'd  better  cover  as  much  distance  as  we  can 
before  daylight." 

They  rode  by  night  and  rested  by  day.  The 
first  day  at  dawn  they  stopped  at  a  trapper's 
cabin,  nestled  amid  great  trees  hung  with  gray 
and  wispy  Spanish  moss,  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
slow-moving  bayou. 

They  spent  the  second  day  in  a  big  white 
house  which  loomed  up  indistinctly  at  the  end 
of  a  long  avenue  of  trees. 


The  proudest  cakes 

plead  for 
i his  delicate  flavor 


BURNETT'S 

(he  true  vanilla 

Burnett's  gives  cakes,  frosting  and 
other  desserts  a  special  kind  of  deli- 
ciousness  because  it's  made  from  tlie 
pure,  natural  vanilla  bean  with  no 
artificial  ingredients  added. 


NO-ECG-WONDER-CAKF  v  

\%A  cup  sifted  cake  flour 
1  cup  sugar  •  %  cup  cocoa 
1  teaspoon  soda  •  Vi  teaspoon  salt 
14  cup  soft  shortening 
VA  teaspoons  Burnett's  Pure 
Vanilla  Extract 
1  tablespoon  vinegar 
1  cup  cold  water 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together  into 
bowl.  Add  remaining  ingredients 
and  beat  until  almost  smooth.  Pour 
into  greased,  wax-paper  lined  9-inch 
square  pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°F.)  for  about  30  minutes.  Serve 
warm — or  cool  with  whipped  cream. 


The  first  two  nights  Reverdy  talked  very 
little.  Gradually,  though,  he  led  her  to  speak 
of  her  own  life,  her  childhood  in  Wilton,  her 
school  days  in  Paris,  her  father. 

"Don't  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"No.  I  have  an  aunt  in  England." 

"Well,  you've  come  to  a  land  of  big  families. 
The  Hugot  connection  spreads  over  all  of 
Mississippi  and  half  of  Louisiana.  The  house 
is  always  full  of  relatives." 

"Yes,  Lucien  told  me."  She  didn't  add  that 
she  hoped  this  family  would  welcome  her. 

But  then  Rev  said,  "You  say  that  your  fa- 
ther was  away  from  home  a  great  deal?"  and 
she  knew  that  a  disclosure  she  had  dreaded 
was  upon  her. 

She  said  flatly,  "My  father's  main  interest 
and  source  of  income  was  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
foundry  and  rolling  mills." 

She  didn't  look  at  Rev,  but  she  heard  his 
saddle  creak  as  he  turned  toward  her. 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  manufactured  arms 
for  the  North?" 

"Not  directly.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
He" — she  swallowed — "he  had  some  con- 
tracts with  Mr.  Eads." 

This  time  he  let  his  surprise  and  shock  come 
out.  "Eads!  Why,  he's  building  those  Union 
ironclads!" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Finally  he  said, 
"So  in  effect  since  your  father's  death  you  are 
manufacturing  supplies  to  be  used  directly 
against  the  Confederacy?" 

"Yes.  Except — my  father's  will  has  not  been 
probated.  I  wrote  to  his  lawyers  in  New  York. 
I  haven't  yet  heard  from  them." 

The  horses  jogged  on  for  several  moments 
before  Rev  spoke.  "Did  Lucien  know  this?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course." 

"Yes,  of  course.  Your  marriage  contract — 
what  were  the  terms?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

"Why— only  to  provide  for  the  death  of 
either  of  us.  The  property  belonging  to  one  of 
us  goes  directly  to  the  other." 

"And  Lucien,  as  your  husband,  is  now  in  fact 
operating  a  Union  foundry  and  rolling  mills." 

"But  Lucien  wouldn't   "  She  took  a 

long  breath.  "We  couldn't  conic  to  any  con- 
clusion about  the  mills  because  right  now  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do  about  them.  1  can't  stop 
their  operation.  I  can't  sell  them,  even  if  — 

"Even  it  you  wanted  to?"  he  finished  dryly. 
"Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  inconsistent?  Marry- 
ing a  Southern  officer— and  manufacturing 
arms  to  be  used  against  him?" 

She  said  shortly.  "My  hands  are  tied.  Lucien 
said  that  time  would  settle  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  said  there  was  no  reason  why  any  of 
you  should  know  about  it." 

"Then  why  did  you  tell  me?" 

"Because — well,  it's  the  truth.  Besides, 
you'd  find  out  sooner  or  later." 


H< 


Le  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Spoken  with  true 
Yankee  prudence.  May  I  give  you  a  word  of 
advice?  Nail  your  colors  to  the  mast  if  you 
must,  but  there's  no  need  to  flourish  them  in 
our  faces." 

"I  don't  intend  to,"  she  replied,  but  thought- 
fully. She  was  beginning  to  wish  that  Lucien 
had  had  time  to  tell  his  people  of  his  marriage. 
She  said  now,  "Do  you  think  that  Lucien  may 
have  come  home  since  you  left?" 

She  felt  him  look  at  her.  "You  are  worry- 
ing." 

"I'd  like  to  know  where  he  is,  and— and  it's 
been  so  long  since  he  left  Cuba.  I  haven't  even 
had  a  letter  from  him  since  he  left." 

"You've  been  very  brave  and  courageous 
about  the  whole  thing." 

It  cheered  her,  coming  like  that,  unex- 
pectedly and  in  a  friendly  way.  She  laughed. 
"You  wouldn't  believe  that  I  was  married  to 
him!  You  called  me  his  fancy  lady." 

"I'm  sorry."  There  was  a  slight  evasion  m 
his  voice.  "I  was  wrong  and  I  was  a  fool." 

"I  could  have  shown  you  my  marriage  con- 
tract," she  said  lightly. 

They  rode  on  for  a  little  before  he  said 
soberly,  "Only  the  French  with  their — our — 
practical  ideas  of  money  would  cling  so  stub- 
bornly to  the  old-fashioned  forms  of  a  mar- 
riage contract.  You  see,  that  was  how  Lucien 
inherited  Honotassa." 

She  turned  in  astonishment.  "But  I  thought  — 
that  is,  Lucien  is  five  years  older  than  you 
and  "  She  had  also  believed  Lucicn's  and 


Reverdy 's  father  had  left  the  plantation  to 
Lucien  because  he  felt  that  the  family  prop- 
erty would  be  safer  in  Lucien's  hands. 

Rev  said,  "Lucien's  mother  and  my  father 
had  a  marriage  contract  much  like  your  own 
with  Lucien.  There  was  an  added  provision  to 
the  effect  that  when  both  died  the  estate  was 
to  go  to  Lucien's  mother's  descendants.  This 
was  not  altered  at  the  time  of  my  mother's 
marriage  to  my  father  or  at  the  time  of  my 
birth.  So  Honotassa  belongs  to  Lucien." 

"Why  didn't  your  father  change  it?"  she 
asked,  although  her  memory  suddenly  pro- 
vided Lucien's  words:  "Of  course  my  father 
knew  that  1  would  always  see  to  Rev.  He 
wouldn't  have  wanted  Rev  to  gamble  away 
the  land — the  house — everything." 

After  a  moment  Rev  replied,  "I'm  sure  he 
meant  to  change  it  sometime.  But  he  didn't 
expect  to  die — not  soon." 

"Lucien  said  a  horse  threw  him." 

"A  young  colt — pa  had  no  business  trying 
to  ride  him.  One  of  the  stableboys  came  run- 
ning, popeyed,  to  tell  me.  By  the  time  I  got 
there  it  was  too  late.  But  then  you  could  never 
change  pa's  mind,  once  he'd  decided  on  some- 
thing. ,  .  .  The  stableboy  was  Stash,  Calista's 
son.  Pa  gave  him  to  me  when  I  was  twelve.  He 


NEXT  MONTH 

"There  was  a  iiirl  named  Mary 
Smith,''  the  man  •.aid.  "who  had  this 
apartment.  Only — slit's  dead  now.  Some- 
body murdered  //<•/  ." 

This  is  the  situation  with  which 
Prances  ami  Richard  Lockridge  begi  • 
their  new  mystery  novel, 

AND  LEFT 
FOR  DEAD 

<  loiiiplelr  ill  the  Mav  Juriiwi.,  rem- 
densed  from  the  novel  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished byj.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


went  with  me  into  the  army,  my  body  serv- 
ant." 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  freed  the 
slaves,  beginning  the  first  of  January  " 

"1  reckon  you're  forgetting  that  Mississippi 
is  a  sovereign  state.  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not 
make  laws  for  us.  Although  I  must  say  he's 
caused  us  some  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
freed  Stash  long  ago.  He  sticks  with  me  be- 
cause he  wants  to." 

They  checked  their  horses  in  the  shadow  of 
a  clump  of  trees  and  both  horses  stretched 
their  necks  to  crop  grass.  Rev  said,  "Lucien 
told  you  that  Miss  Celie  lives  at  Honotassa?" 

"His  aunt,  yes." 

'She  w  as  Lucien's  mother's  sister.  She  came 
when  Lucien's  mother  died."  He  bent  over  to 
adjust  a  stirrup.  "You'll  have  to  get  used  to  all 
the  ramifications  of  family.  Mostly  we  just  call 
everybody  cousin.  And  everybody  who  has  the 
slightest  connection  has  always  been  welcome 
at  Honotassa.  Lolotte,  now  " 

"Lolotte?" 

"Didn't  Lucien  mention  her?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Well — her  parents  both  died  during  a  bad 
yellow-fever  epidemic  in  New  Orleans.  She's 
lived  at  Honotassa  since  she  was  a  child.  Then 
there's  Cousin  Maude  and  her  husband.  Ben 
Greevy." 

"Lucien  spoke  of  them." 

"They  refugeed  to  Honotassa  when  the 
Yankees  moved  into  Natchez.  George  Osborn 
is  there  now  too.  He's  a  second  cousin  on  my 
mother's  side,  stayed  at  Honotassa  often 
when  he  was  a  boy." 

"l  ucien  spoke  of  George.  I  thought  he  was 
in  the  army." 

"He  was.  Lost  an  arm  at  Chickasaw  Bayou 
in  December.  And  of  course  there's  Emile. 
His  mother  was  a  Hugot.  He  had  a  bomb- 
proof— that  is,  a  desk  job  in  New  Orleans  until 
the  Yankees  came.  Since  then  he  .  .  .  comes 
and  goes  at  Honotassa."  Something  in  his 


voice  suggested  that  he  did  not  like  Emile. 
drew  up  his  horse's  head.  "That's  the  pres 
lot  of  us.  Only  a  few." 

Only  a  few,  Sarah  thought  with  a  little  w; 
of  dismay.  And  not  one  of  them  had 
heard  of  her  and  every  single  one  of  them  t 
devoted  to  the  Southern  cause. 
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he  third  night  Rev  checked  their  hor| 
and  said,  "This  is  Honotassa  land.  The  ho 
is  farther  on,  where  you  see  that  black  lim 

oaks." 

Her  home,  she  thought.  And  perhaps 
cien  was  waiting.  Her  heart  beat  faster 

They  emerged  from  the  arching  trees 
she  had  her  first  sight  of  the  house,  a  wi 
winged  house  with  white  pillars  going  up 
the  second  story,  tranquil  and  serene  in 
night.  There  was  no  light  anywhere 

Rev  slid  out  of  his  saddle  and  tied  j 
horses  to  a  hitching  post.  He  came  to 
side.  "Look  here,"  he  said  abruptly,  "you 
understand  that  your  marriage  is  going  to 
a  surprise.  It  may  not  be  easy  for  you." 

'You  mean — I'm  a  Northerner  and  nob< 
will  like  that." 

"Well,  that  and   "  He  broke  off 

dog  gave  a  high-pitched  yelp  away  off  in 
darkness  beyond  the  house.  Another  dog 
it  up;  the  night  was  suddenly  clamorous 
sound.  Somewhere  a  horse  whinnied 
Vampa  shook  his  head  and  snorted.  A 
sprang  up  in  the  house. 

Rev  said,  "Now  everybody'll  wake  up 
come  downstairs  and — well,  just  leave 
me."  He  put  up  his  arms  toward  her.  She 
down  from  the  saddle  and  he  held  her  fc 
moment,  steadying  her.  Then  he  led  her 
ward  the  wide  porch. 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  a  girl,  bea 
ful  in  the  light  from  the  candle  she  held  in 
hand,  cried,  "Rev!  You're  back!"  She 
Sarah  and  stared,  her  dark  eyes  wide. 

Rev  said  quickly,  "Lucien  is  safe,  Lolc 
He  is  now  on  his  way  home,  probably,  fr 
Richmond.  This  is  Lucien's  wife,  Sarah." 

"Lucien's  wife!"  Lolotte  dropped  the 
die.  It  rolled,  guttering,  on  the  floor. 

Rev  drew  Sarah  inside  a  big  shadowy 
"They  were  married  in  Cuba." 

"I  don't  believe  you!"  Lolotte  cried, 
had  a  lovely,  heart-shaped  face,  big  dark 
and  magnolia-white  skin.  She  wore  a 
pink  silk  wrapper,  flounced  with  Chan1 
lace;  dark  soft  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders 

"Rev!"  A  man's  voice  preceded  anoi 
candle  from  a  cavernous  dark  room  at 
side.  The  light  wavered  and  so  did  the  m 
voice  and  body.  Sarah  caught  a  whiff 
brandy  and  realized  that  he  was  very  dry 

Rev  moved  between  them.  "Sarah,  ms 
present  Cousin  Emile  Trevant?  Emile,  thj 
Lucien's  wife." 

"No,  no!"  Lolotte  caught  at  Rev's 
"Lucien  can't  be  married!" 

"I'll  explain  later,"  Rev  said.  He  stoppei 
a  woman  came  down  the  stairs.  "Miss  0 
I've  brought  home  Lucien's  wife." 

The  woman  coming  toward  them  was  si 
solid  as  a  rock,  thick  as  an  old  tree  trim 
thicker,  for  she  had  small  bones  set  in  e 
cushions  of  fat.  Her  face  was  white 
blancmange;  her  dark  eyes  were  like  raisj 
she  had  thick  black  hair,  swinging  in 
great  braids,  and  thick  black  eyebrows; 
had  a  dot  of  a  nose  and  a  heavy,  square 

Sarah  made  a  bow  while  Miss  Celie  sin 
stood,  her  flowing  black  wrapper  blent 
into  the  shadows  around  her. 

Reverdy  took  command.  "Will  you 
Sarah  upstairs.  Miss  Celie?  She  is  very  $| 
I'll  explain  everything  later." 

Still  without  a  word  or  a  change  of  exj: 
sion  Miss  Celie  started  back  up  the  stairs: 
said,  "Go  with  her,  Sarah."  Sarah  folio 
the  rustling  thick  tower  of  black. 

They  reached  the  landing  and  Sarah  la 
down.  Emile  was  doubled  up  with  laugf 
Lolotte  was  standing  against  the  wall, 
hand  at  her  throat,  dark  eyes  blazing,  t 
laughed.  "A  pretty  trick!  She's  a  beauty 
1 1  nst  Lucien  for  that.  Oh,  a  pretty  trick 
played  " 

Rev's  hand  went  out  so  swiftly  that  Si 
barely  saw  the  motion,  and  clipped  Em 
chin;  Emile  sagged,  sprawling  on  the  H 
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BE  SURE'YOU  MAKE  IT  WITH 
DEL  MONTE  FRUIT  COCKTAIL 
FOR  VERY  SPECIAL  SPARKLE 


Any  time  you've  any  reason  to  serve  fruit  cocktail,  you've 
every  reason  to  make  it  DEL  MONTE.  Gay  colors,  neat  cuts, 
ideal  flavor  — this  brand  has  them  all.  ■  ■  ■  Split  a 
cooled  baked  9-in.  layer  of  your  favorite  cake  to  make  2  thin 
layers.  Drain  syrup  from  1  No.  2V2  can  (1  lb.  14  oz.  size) 
DEL  MONTE  Fruit  Cocktail.  (While  you're  at  it,  check  the 
quality  of  all  the  5  luscious  fruits!)  M  M  M  Add  %  cup  of 
this  syrup  to  1  can  (14y2  oz.)  evaporated  milk  (1%  cups); 
scald.  Slowly  stir  into  4  slightly  beaten  eggs  mixed  with  y3 
cup  granulated  sugar.  Stir  in  1  teasp.  finely  grated  lemon 
rind,  1  teasp.  vanilla  and  1  cup  of  the  drained  DEL  MONTE 
Fruit  Cocktail.  ■  ■  ■  Pour  into  buttered  8  x  1  y2-in.  cake 
pan.  Set  in  pan  of  hot  water  in  mod.  slow  oven  (325°  F.). 
Bake  30-35  min.  or  till  knife  inserted  in  custard  comes  out 
clean.  Take  from  water;  cool  till  just  warm.  Place  1  cake 
layer  over  custard;  invert  on  platter  to  turn  out.  Top  with 
other  layer;  chill.  At  serving  time,  top  with  confectioners' 
sugar  and  rest  of  fruit.  1  fl  1  (See?  Any  way  you  serve 
DEL  MONTE  Fruit  Cocktail  is  a  bright  idea.  It's  America's 
favorite  fruit  cocktail  —  DEL  MONTE -delicious  every  time.) 
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Miss  Celie  whispered  calmly,  as  if  it  were  no 
unusual  thing,  "Emile  is  drinking.  Come  with 
me."  She  led  Sarah  along  a  wide  hall,  lined 
with  doors,  into  a  large  room. 

She  put  the  candle  on  a  stand.  A  huge,  four- 
poster  bed  draped  with  mosquito  netting  cast 
enormous  shadows.  Miss  Celie  opened  the 
windows,  then  began  to  remove  the  heavy  white 
counterpane.  A  current  of  balmy  night  air 
drifted  across  the  room. 

Rev  came  briskly  into  the  room,  carrying 
the  big  black  moire  bag.  He  glanced  at  Sarah. 
"I'll  bring  up  the  other  things." 


IT'S  MORE 
THAN  A 

TOOTHBRUSH 


Oral  B  protects  your  gums, 
too.  This  is  important  because 
tooth  care  without  gum  care 
means  trouble.  Oral  B  was 
designed  by  a  dentist  to  pro- 
tect both  teeth  and  gums 
effectively  with  the 
same  brush. 

The  difference  is  in 
the  flexible  Oral  B 
fibers -2500  in  the 
adult  size.  Their 
gentle  action  and 
smooth  tops  pro- 
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two-way  protec- 
tion. Ask  your  den- 
tist about  Oral  B. 

The  American  Dental  As- 
sociation reports  that 
two-thirds  of  all  tooth- 
brushes now  in  use  are 
ineffective.  Check 
yours  today! 


ORAL  B  Company  •  San  Jose, 
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The  other  things  ? Sarah  thought.  Oh,  yes.  i In- 
gold. 

Miss  Celie  whispered,  "I'll  send  up  water 
and  something  for  you  to  eat."  Her  black 
eyes  shot  one  look  at  the  huge  bag.  Then  she 
went  away. 

Sarah  looked  at  the  great  bed  and  had  a 
tired  and  desolate  impulse  to  put  her  face 
down  in  the  fat  bolster  and  cry.  As  she  turned 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  one  of  the 
mirrored  doors  of  the  armoirc.  Her  face  was 
white  and  her  eyes  blazing  green  and  blue; 
her  hair  was  a  wildly  tousled  mass  of  red  curls. 
Her  riding  habit  was  stained  with  mud,  wrin- 
kled, torn  by  brambles. 

She  pulled  off  her  boots.  Her  stockings  were 
torn  to  ribbons.  The  black  moire  bag  was 
mud-splashed  and  smelled  of  horse;  she 
dumped  out  its  contents  on  a  table.  Thank 
heaven  there  was  the  puce-colored  wrapper. 
She  found  her  silver-backed  brush,  yanked 
the  pins  out  of  her  hair  and  was  brushing 
it  when  Rev  knocked.  He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  carrying  a  heavy  load  wrapped  in  his 
coat. 

I  lc  opened  the  armoire,  stacked  small  bags 
within  it.  closed  and  locked  the  door  and  gave 
her  a  huge  brass  key  with  a  red  silk  tassel 
on  it.  "Keep  this.  Now  then— is  everything  all 
right?" 

Everything  was  all  wrong.  She  didn't  say  it, 
but  Rev  guessed.  "I'm  sorry  Lucicn  isn't  here. 
It's  a  disappointment."  He  hesitated,  then 
put  one  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  "As  to 
Miss  Celie  and  .  .  .  everybody — I'll  explain 
everything  to  them.  Now  get  some  sleep. 
You'll  feel  better." 

There  was  the  clatter  of  dishes  at  the  door. 
He  turned.  "Come  in,  Rilly.  Oh,  you've 
brought  something  for  her  to  eat.  Good.  This 
is  Rilly,  Sarah,  she'll  sec  to  you.  Good  night." 

He  went  away  again  and  Rilly  put  a  tray 
down  on  a  table  near  the  bed.  The  cold  ham 
and  biscuits,  the  warmth  of  the  clear  red  wine 
were  heartening.  It  was  a  relief,  too,  to  get  out 
of  the  muddy,  hot  broadcloth  riding  habit  and 
apply  herself  to  soap  and  water. 

At  last  she  fell  into  bed.  On  the  edge  of 
sleep  she  thought  that  tomorrow  Lucicn  might 
come  home.  Tomorrow  things  would  be  dif- 

U  n  nl 

She  did  not  awake  until  late  afternoon. 
The  shutters  had  been  closed  and  only  a  few 
streaks  of  sunlight  danced  across  the  duski- 
ness. Someone  had  come  into  the  room  while 
she  slept.  Her  muddy  riding  habit  was  gone; 
her  clothes,  freshly  washed  and  ironed,  lay 
over  chairs. 

She  went  to  open  the  shutters.  The  late- 
afternoon  light,  gold  and  rose,  poured  into  the 
room.  She  looked  out  on  smooth  green  lawns 
and  masses  of  flowering  shrubs — roses,  white 
magnolias,  flaming  azaleas. 

Off  at  the  left  (here  seemed  to  be  a  garden, 
hedged  with  lush,  glossy  green  shrubbery.  A 
small  brick  path  led  through  an  opening  in 
the  green  wall  and  she  saw  the  black  points 
of  cedars  or  cypress  trees.  There  was  a  languid 
afternoon  hush  over  everything. 
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Ohe  dressed  swiftly  and  was  thankful  that 
the  one  dress  Calista  had  chosen  was  a  be- 
coming one,  for  its  mingled  greens  and  blues 
brought  out  sea  colors  of  blue  and  green  in 
her  eyes.  It  was  lucky,  too,  that  it  was  of  the 
very  latest,  if  rather  daring,  mode — indeed, 
le  dernier  cri,  barely  introduced  in  Paris,  for 
the  skirt  was  draped  up  to  a  big  pouf  in  the 
back  and  it  required  no  hoops. 

Once  in  the  thin  lawn  dress,  she  gave  herself 
a  rather  approving  glance;  she  might  fall  short 
of  the  rosy,  round  and  dimpled  standards  of 
beauty  of  the  day,  but  she  had  been  taught  to 
make  the  most  of  what  she  had — and  she  knew 
thai  she  had  acquired  taste  and  elegance. 

She  went  down  the  stairway,  straight  through 
the  house  to  the  south  porch  which  she  had 
seen  from  her  window.  Through  one  arched 
doorway  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dining 
room  with  heavy  sideboards  and  long  table 
and  chairs;  a  formal,  graceless  room. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  another 
arched  doorway  led  into  a  parlor. 

It  had  been  originally  furnished  in  the 
French  manner.  A  gilded  mirror  hung  above 
a  delicate,  pink  marble  mantel.  There  were  a 
scattering  of  graceful,  small  French  armchairs, 


a  rosewood  piano.  A  break-front  cabinet 
along  one  wall  had  glass  doors  behind  which 
small  objects  glittered.  On  another  wall  hung 
three  portraits. 

She  went  closer  to  look  at  them.  The  man 
in  the  middle  must  be  Lucien's  and  Reverdy's 
father.  He  was  flanked,  she  guessed,  by  his 
two  wives;  it  was  not  difficult  to  choose 
Lucien's  mother,  for  she  was  dark,  too,  faintly 
resembling  Miss  Celie,  dimpled  and  rosy, 
with  white  shoulders  and  long  dark  curls.  The 
other  portrait  was  that  of  a  young  woman 
with  an  aquiline,  reticent  face,  smooth  brown 
hair  and  a  straight  but  rather  wistful  look  in 
her  gray  eyes.  It  struck  Sarah  that  it  was  not 
a  happy  face. 

There  was  a  rustle  behind  her  and  she 
turned.  Lolotte  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  studying  her  as  intently  as  Sarah 
had  studied  the  portraits.  She  wore  a  dress  of 
white  muslin,  sprigged  with  pink  roses. 

Sarah  said,  "I  was  looking  at  the  portraits. 
I  suppose  that  is  Lucien's  father." 

The  grandfather  clock  in  the  hall  ticked 
loudly  for  a  long  moment.  Lolotte  came  a 
step  nearer.  "Lucicn  was  engaged  to  marry 
me.  Why  did  he  marry  you?" 

A  curious  kind  of  blow  struck  somewhere 
within  Sarah  and  literally  took  her  breath. 

"But  he— but  you  "  she  said  blankly. 

"Why,  he  is  your  cousin!" 

"Don't  cousins  marry  in  Connecticut?  Our 
marriage  was  settled  long  ago." 

Sarah  made  an  effort  to  steady  herself.  "I'm 
sorry.  Lucien  must  have  written." 

"I  never  heard  of  you  until  you  came  into 
this  house  last  night  and  Rev  said  you  were 
Lucien's  wife.  None  of  us  had  ever  heard  of 
you.  Lucien  was  engaged  to  marry  me." 

Sarah  had,  oddly,  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  truth  of  Lolotte's  claim.  But  Lolotte  said. 


In  any  emergency  in  life  there  is 
nothing  so  strong  and  safe  as  the 
simple  truth.  dickens 


her  small  face  hard,  "You  don't  believe  me. 
But  I  know  why  Lucien  married  you.  Rev 
told  us  that  your  father  was  a  rich  man.  We 
need  money  here." 

"Lucicn  married  me  because  he  loves  me!" 

"  I  hat's  silly.  He's  in  love  with  me." 

She  swirled  around,  her  hoops  swaying,  and 
walked  with  assured  and  lovely  grace  out  of 
the  room. 

Sarah  felt  weak.  Lucien  should  have  told  her 
of  Lolotte.  No,  perhaps  he  wouldn't  talk  of  one 
woman  to  another.  If  he  had  come  home 
sooner,  if  he  had  not  been  delayed,  this  would 
not  have  happened.  Oh,  Lucien,  she  pleaded 
in  her  heart,  please  come  sunn. 

Emile  came  to  the  door.  "Cousin  Sarah,  I 
must  apologize  for  my  behavior  last  night." 

At  once  the  explanation  of  Emile's  ugly 
laughter  was  clear.  He  had  been  taking  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  Lolotte's  shock. 

"I  was  not  myself,"  Emile  said  and  bowed. 
"May  I  show  you  around,  Cousin  Sarah?" 

He  held  open  the  door  onto  the  shady  south 
porch  and  she  would  have  stopped  there,  but 
he  sensed  her  reluctance.  "Please  let  me  show 
you  the  gardens,  Cousin  Sarah." 

They  entered  the  brick  walk  she  had  seen 
from  her  window.  The  boxwood  on  either  side 
was  so  thick  and  overgrown  that  it  narrowed 
the  path  and  sent  up  a  bitter  sharp  odor.  They 
came  out  suddenly  in  a  grassy  circle,  walled  in 
with  pointed  black  cedars.  In  the  middle 
of  the  circle  a  weather-stained  marble  cupid 
simpered.  Roses  bloomed  and  drooped  around 
his  feet.  Thorny  tendrils  crept  across  the  grass. 

There  was  something  oddly  unpleasant 
about  the  little,  hedged-in  circle.  There  was  a 
half-smoked  cigar  on  the  marble  bench.  Be- 
hind it,  almost  hidden,  a  half-empty  bottle  of 
whisky  leaned  against  its  carved  marble  base. 
£mile  said  quickly,  "This  is  my  retreat." 

She  fell  suddenly  very  far  from  the  house. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  silkily.  "I  think  you'd 
better  listen.  You're  a  rich  woman.  So, 
Cousin  Sarah,  I'm  willing  to  be  your  friend." 

She  stared  at  him,  perplexed.  "I  don't  know 
whal  you're  talking  about.  I  think  you're 
drunk!" 


"Wait!"  He  gripped  her  arm  and  w 
her  around  to  face  him.  "It's  all  plain  a 
pikestaff.  You're  a  Yankee.  Lucien  is  ia. 
hoots  with  the  Yankees.  So  is  Rev.  Wel  '|| 
keep  quiet  about  it.  You're  a  rich  worr_ 
and  I  need  money." 

It  was  so  utterly  preposterous  that  a 
second  she  simply  stared  at  him.  Thei  he 
blazed,  "That  is  a  lie!" 

Emile  dropped  her  arm— but  not  qi]y 
enough,  for  Rev  came  from  the  path,  cnjfj 
the  little  circle  and  struck  him.  Sarah  tho  it, 
with  a  strange  little  quiver  like  laughtehe 
did  it  in  a  businesslike  way,  as  if  it  happj) 
every  day.  As  indeed,  judging  by  the  preajj 
night,  seemed  very  likely  to  be  the  truth.' 

Emile  glared  up  from  the  bench  wheiit 
sprawled.  "Sometime  you  II  do  that  o^cno 
often!"  i 

"Sometime,"  Rev  said.  "I'll  brealf  jr 
neck  and  be  done  with  you." 
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_e  took  Sarah's  arm  and  led  her  out  o« 
shaded,  dank  circle. 

"I  didn't  hit  him  hard  enough  to  hurt  n. 
I  heard  what  he  said  to  you.  There's  no  t;h 
in  it,  is  there?" 

"What  do  you — why,  what  do  you  tik 
I  am!"  she  blazed.  "A— a  spy?  What  is  It 
here  to  spy  about  even  if  I  wanted  to?" 

"You  are  a  Northerner.  A  man  can  In- 
fluenced by  a  woman — his  wife." 

Anger  went  out  of  her.  "Not  Lucie  j 
couldn't  influence  him  if  I  tried,  and  I  ha\  t 
Lucien's  as  loyal  a  Confederate  as  you ; 
Why,  Emile  said  you  were  turning  Union! 

"We  call  it  deserting,"  he  said  mildly,  d 
suddenly  genuine  warmth  and  friendl 
came  into  his  face.  "Forget  Emile.  He's: 
actively  bad,  only  weak  and  vicious." 

"He  laughed  at  Lolotte  last  night.  Yot 
him  for  that  too." 

"Oh.  Did  Emile  tell  you  about  Lolott 
tried  to  tell  you  myself." 
"It's  true,  then,  her  engagement  to  Lucit 
"Yes." 

They  walked  on  for  a  little,  the  acrid-sr 
ing  boxwood  brushing  her  skirts.  Finally 
said.  "Everything  about  our  marriage  wa 
hurried.  He  must  have  meant  to  talk  to 
himself,  but  then  he  was  delayed  and— \ 
that's  why  you  didn't  believe  that  I  am 
cien's  wife!" 

"Sarah  "  He  paused  and  put  his  hi 

on  her  wrist.  "You  haven't  had  much  i 
welcome,  have  you?" 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes.  "I  di 
expect  a  welcome.  How  could  I  when  not) 
you  knew  about  mc!  I'm  not  a  child." 

A  light  seemed  to  flicker  deep  in  his  e 
"You're  a  very  beautiful  woman,"  he  s 
and  instantly  took  his  hand  from  her  \> 
and  added  in  a  polite  and  impersonal  v 
"Maude  and  Ben  arc  on  the  porch,  waitin 
be  introduced  to  you." 

Sarah  had  pictured  Maude  as  a  slim,  c 
beauty;  instead  she  was  a  blonde  with  t! 
light  hair,  cold  blue  eyes  and  a  Roman  n. 
Her  body  looked  small  until  she  sat  dd 
again;  then  Sarah  had  an  impression  ofth, 
solid  hips  and  thighs  below  spreading  sk 

Ben  Greevy,  her  husband,  was  perhap 
his  forties,  little  with  a  baldish  head,  a  rabl 
face,  sharp  dark  eyes  and  a  paunch.  He  be 
to  Sarah  and  called  her  Cousin  Sarah. 

Apparently  they  had  already  talked  C 
Lucien's  marriage  and  Sarah;  talk  was  r 
of  the  news  Ben  had  heard  in  Maville, 
nearest  town  and  post  office. 

"They  say  that  the  old  Mississippi, 
finally  licked  Grant.  No  doubt  aboul  I 
They  had  to  give  up  on  that  canal." 

Rev  looked  sober.  Maude  said,  "Thatca 
would  never  have  worked." 

"Well,"  Ben  said,  "they  thought  the 
divert  the  river,  leave  Vicksburg  an  ink 
city.  But  along  came  the  old  Mississippi; 
flooded  them  out." 

"I  don't  know,"  Rev  said.  "I  don't  I 
Grant  being  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  rn 
I  fe'll  have  to  cross  somewhere." 

"Rev!"  Maude  cried  sharply.  "Why  h 
can  he  get  across  the  river  right  under  the  gi 
of  Vicksburg?" 

"There  arc  other  places."  He  turned  • 
rose  as  a  man  came  out  of  the  house.  "Ma 
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Take  new  "Affection"*,  for  example.  From  creating  the  original  design  to  hand-sculpting  the 
model,  to  final,  gentle  polishing,  this  teaspoon  received  the  care  of  the  country's  top  silver  crafts- 
men. Then  inspected  by  experts  who  insist  on  perfection.  A  few  of  the  things  they  looked  for: 
a  satiny  finish  of  pure  silver,  flawlessly  smooth  contours,  precise  placement  of  the  extra  silver 
that  gives  complete  protection  on  wear  areas.  Every  piece  of  Community*  Silverplate  gets  this 
kind  of  meticulous  care  to  give  you  the  look,  the  feel,  the  luxury  of  sterling  at  a  down-to-earth 
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Probing 
the  Secrets 
of  Cells  . . . 

to  advance  the  fight  on  CANCER 


Discoveries  in  cytology — the  science  of 
cells — have  revealed  some  of  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  cells.  When  scientists 
finally  learn  why  healthy  cells  become 
malignant  and  how  to  halt  their  dis- 
orderly growth,  they  will  have  the  key 
to  cancer. 

Already,  the  study  of  cells  has  given 
us  new  weapons  against  some  forms  of 
cancer.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant advances  in  recent  years  is  the  dis- 
covery that  one  of  the  leading  types  of 
cancer  in  women  can  be  diagnosed  in 
its  very  earliest  stages. 

This  is  done  by  the  simple  and  pain- 
less removal  of  cells  for  study  under 
the  microscope.  If  cells  which  may  be- 
come cancer  are  present,  the  test  can 
spot  them  as  much  as  five  to  ten  years 
before  they  become  dangerous — or  long 
before  they  begin  their  destructive  in- 
vasion of  normal  body  tissues. 


Thanks  to  this  test — known  as  "the 
Pap  smear"  or  the  Papanicolaou  test — 
the  type  of  cancer  that  it  reveals  is 
about  100  percent  curable  if  detected 
early  enough.  Every  woman  past  the 
age  of  25  should  have  this  test  every 
year  as  a  part  of  her  regular  physical 
examination.  Most  physicians  can  now 
make  the  test. 

Though  the  outlook  for  the  control 
of  some  types  of  cancer  is  steadily  im- 
proving, you  are  still  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  this  disease.  What 
should  you  know  about  cancer?  What 
are  its  seven  danger  signals?  What  are 
the  chances  of  cure  or  control  when 
cancer  is  diagnosed  early  and  treated 
promptly  and  properly? 

These  questions  are  answered  in  the 
Metropolitan  Life  booklet  offered  be- 
low. Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  today 
for  your  free  copy. 
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present  Cousin  George  Osborn?  This  is  Lu- 
cien's  wife."  Words  of  Lucien's  flashed  across 
Sarah's  memory:  "George  is  a  fool;  he*d  lick 
my  boots  if  I'd  let  him." 

Looking  at  George  now,  Sarah  could  under- 
stand his  admiration  for  anyone  with  Lucien's 
charm,  wit  and  grace.  George  was  stolid, 
plain-faced;  one  arm  was  missing  and  the 
empty  sleeve  pinned  up.  He  did  not  seem  to 
see  Sarah's  extended  hand  and  she  caught  a 
glance  from  his  pale  eyes  which  startled  her, 
for  it  was  a  look  of  cold  hatred. 

But  then  she  was  a  Yankee,  he  had  lost  an 
arm  in  the  war.  Why  shouldn't  he  hate  her? 

At  once  George  earnestly  entered  the  talk. 
"Sure,  Grant  wants  to  get  to  Vicksburg.  But 
they've  tried  every  way.  He's  licked." 

"I  hope  you're  right,"  Rev  said. 

Miss  Celie  whispered,  "Supper  is  ready." 

They  sat  around  the  long  mahogany  table 
lighted  dimly  by  a  three-armed  silver  candela- 
brum. A young  Negro  maid,  Glendora,  served. 
Neither  Emile  nor  Lolotte  came  to  supper,  but 
no  one  commented  on  their  absence. 

Miss  Celie  served  dessert  from  a  Sevres 
bow]  with  a  silver  ladle  as  big  as  a  dipper, 
and  apologized  because  it  was  stewed,  dried 
peaches.  "We  couldn't  have  a  souffle  or  cake. 
I  put  all  the  fresh  eggs  down  in  water  glass, 
just  in  case  the  commissary  takes  all  our 
chickens."  Her  raisin-dark  glance  went  to 
Ben.  "Whose  place  was  raided  at  Maville?" 

"The  Otterbridge  place.  They  didn't  burn 
the  house — just  the  cotton  in  the  sheds." 

Maude  said,  "That's  only  about  ten  miles 
from  here." 

"Honotassa  is  way  off  the  main  road,"  Ben 
said  comfortingly. 

The  raiding  of  the  Otterbridge  place  re- 
mained in  the  back  of  their  minds,  for  as  they 
finished  dinner  a  dog  yelped  shrilly  and  in  a 
second  Rev  and  George  were  on  their  feet  and 
George  had,  like  magic,  a  gun  in  his  left  hand. 
Glendora  dropped  a  plate.  The  noise  died 
away  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

Ben  put  down  the  napkin  he  held  at  his 
lips,  listening.  "Rabbit,"  he  said.  "Possum." 

Miss  Celie's  huge  bulk  heaved  with  a  sigh. 
"Pick  up  the  pieces,  Glendora,"  she  directed 
resignedly. 

After  supper  they  sat  in  the  parlor.  Miss 
Celie  caught  Sarah  in  a  stifled  yawn,  rose  and 
trundled  into  the  hall  where  she  lighted  and 
gave  Sarah  a  bedroom  candle,  and  firmly  said 
good  night. 

My  first  day  at  Honotassa,  Sarah  thought  as 
she  made  her  way  up  the  broad  stairs.  Well, 
Lucien  would  come  home  soon  and  then 
everything  would  be  different. 

Once  in  her  room,  she  opened  the  armoire. 
The  little  sacks  of  gold  were  arranged  in  or- 
derly ranks.  She  relocked  the  door,  looked 
over  the  little  supply  of  medicines  she  had 
brought  and  discovered  two  bottles  missing. 

Knowing  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
medicines  in  the  South,  and  knowing,  too,  that 
certain  medicines  were  contraband,  she  had 
emptied  cologne  bottles  and  refilled  them  with 
calomel  and  quinine,  opium  and  chloroform. 
Unluckily  the  missing  bottles  contained  the 
drugs  which  were  hardest  to  secure  in  the 
South — opium  and  chloroform.  They  were 
also  the  likeliest  to  be  needed  on  an  isolated 
plantation. 


Th 


he  possibility  that  someone  in  the  house 
had  taken  the  two  bottles  crossed  her  mind; 
she  rejected  it  instantly.  The  bottles  must  have 
dropped  out  of  her  moire  bag  while  the  horses, 
with  her  and  Rev  clinging  to  their  backs,  had 
plunged  and  stumbled  across  some  muddy 
stream  or  through  some  thicket. 

She  went  to  the  open  windows  and  looked 
out  into  the  velvet-black  night.  The  frogs 
made  a  steady,  antiphonal  chorus.  Occasion- 
ally a  bird  rustled  somewhere  in  the  darkness. 
There  were  no  other  sounds,  only  a  deep  coun- 
try quiet.  As  she  turned  away,  a  gunshot  rang 
out  through  the  stillness. 

It  was  for  a  long  moment  perfectly  still. 
Then  a  voice  shouted  outside,  footsteps 
pounded  along  the  porch.  Sarah  ran  to  the 
window. 

Ben  from  directly  beneath  her  shouted, 
"Maude,  bring  me  my  pistol!" 

Maude  gave  a  scream.  "  Yankees  — 


The  night  was  turbulent  now  with  s|ui 
and  running  feet.  Then  a  lantern  btyt 
across  the  lawn;  its  yellow  light  illumi 
running  legs  in  light  trousers.  Maude's 
skirts  loomed  up  dimly  as  she  ran  towafli 
garden.  Ben's  white  linen  suit  came  into 
he  caught  Maude's  arm,  thrust  her  bai 
ward  the  house  and  pounded  across  the 
in  the  wake  of  the  lantern.  The  lanter 
appeared  along  the  brick  walk,  but  it  s< 
a  moving  circle  of  light  above  the  hi 
against  the  blackness  of  the  sky  and  s 
bery.  The  dark  points  of  cedars  were  ouljj 
in  its  yellow  glow. 

Sarah  heard  Miss  Celie,  below  the  wiijj 
"They've  found  something  " 

The  lantern  was  moving  again.  Revie 
clearly,  "They've  shot  Emile."  ^ 

Instantly  everybody  was  talking  at<q« 
Yankees,  guns,  get  the  men  from  the  cM| 
tell  Stash  to  see  to  the  horses.  There  warn 
fusion  now  all  through  the  house.  Sarah'U 
room  door  was  flung  open  and  Maude  i|  i 

"Yankees  have  killed  Emile.  Hideoi 
jewelry."  She  flashed  away,  her  hoops  \m 

Maude's  panic  communicated  itself,  jra 
was  already  hunting  through  the  moir^ 
searching  out  her  few  jewels — two  wid'o! 
bracelets,  a  brooch  set  with  sapphire  i| 
emeralds,  a  necklace  of  tiny  pearls.  I!fii 
stairs  there  was  the  sharp  clatter  of  nil 
feet  along  the  parquet  floor  of  the  hall.  ib 
could  she  do  with  all  that  gold? 

She  ran  to  the  window  again.  Then 'a 
fewer  lights;  the  voices  seemed  distant  A 
There  were  no  more  gunshots,  no  thu  tu 
clatter  of  horses  in  the  driveway,  no  shoij 
shots  from  fleeing  Yankee  soldiers.  1 

And  all  at  once  she  thought,  There  \ 
Yankees.  Someone  else  shot  Emile. 


One  person  with  a  belief  is  equ 
to  a  force  of  ninety-nine  who  ha 
only  interests.     john  stuart  mi 


After  a  moment  she  took  the  key  1 
armoire  and  thrust  it  down  amontli 
cushions  of  the  sofa,  picked  up  her  be<*( 
candle  and  went  downstairs. 

Candles  were  burning  haphazardly  tl 
likely  places,  on  chairs,  the  steps,  anyfl) 
tilting  and  dripping  drunkenly  The  rriS 
silver  was  swept  clean  from  the  dining1! 
sideboards.  Chairs  were  pushed  anyho\|J 
stood  at  the  huge  break-front  case.  Its  iffl 
were  hanging  open  and  its  shelves  bare'l 
their  glittering  ornaments.  The  portt  ( 
Lucien's  and  Rev's  father  was  gone,  b  It 
two  young  faces  of  his  wives  looked  blS 
at  Sarah  across  the  wildly  disordered  % 

At  a  patter  of  hasty  footsteps  behii  I 
she  turned.  Lolotte  came  running,  a  lo  ft 
box  in  her  arms.  The  door  from  the  >i> 
porch  behind  her  banged  and  Rev  can  ij 
ning  in  and  cried,  "I  think  they've  gone  1 
have  you  got  there,  Lolotte?" 

Lolotte  hugged  the  box  "Lucien's  (1 
pistols.  I  don't  want  the  Yankees  to  get  i<t 

"Where  were  they?" 

There  was  an  infinitesimal  pause,  lot! 
widened  her  eyes.  "In  the  library.  I  was* 
ing  the  silver  on  the  handles  this  moilA 

"I'll  take  care  of  them."  Rev  took  1 1 
from  Lolotte.  "Where  is  Miss  Celie?"  i 

"In  the  smokehouse  hiding  everi 
Maude  and  I  got  the  silver  put  away.w 

"Go  find  Miss  Celie.  I  think  we'vi 
them  away.  They  didn't  expect  to  fin 
here— or  guns." 

"No!"  Lolotte  cried.  "They  thought 
find  only  women — like  the  other  plact 
loot."  She  went  away,  skirts  swaying. 

Rev  looked  at  Sarah.  "What  did  > 
with  the  gold?" 

"It's  .  .  .  safe." 

George  shouted  from  the  front  en 
"Rev,  there's  no  sight  or  sound  of  thei 
the  house!  We'll  have  to  search  them  o 

Rev  started  out,  remembered  Lucien' 
ing  pistols,  opened  the  door  of  the  big 
father  clock  and  slid  the  flat  box  tight ; 
its  back  wall.  Then  he  ran  out  with  Ge<l 
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irah  was  still  sure  that  no  Yankee  raiding 
y  existed— yet  their  talk,  their  exclama- 
s,  their  whole  attitude  of  anxiety  and  fear 
ost  com  inced  her  that  there  had  been  men 
there  in  the  darkness.  A  tiny  nagging 
ition  presented  itself:  if  no  Yankee  strag- 
or  renegade  looter  had  shot  Emile, 
1  —her  pulses  seemed  to  stop  and  then 
Id— who? 

,ie  went  to  join  the  women.  There  was 
ling  to  be  seen  outside  except  the  occa- 
al  red  flare  of  a  pine  knot  or  the  gleam 
[i  lantern.  After  a  while  the  men  came 
their  feet  crunching  slowly  along  the 
pway. 

'iaude  said,  "Why  did  they  shoot  Emile?" 
bn  came  into  the  hall.  "Way  we  figure  it 
t  met  up  with  Emile  in  the  garden  and  he 
'  likely  just  drunk  enough  to  try  to  fight 
1 i.  Somebody  with  a  ner\  ous  trigger  finger 

him.  Then  they  got  away  across  the  fields." 
didn't  hear  any  horses,"  Maude  said. 

h  glanced  at  her  quickly. 

ev  came  in.  "I'm  sure  they've  gone.  Miss 

iss  Celie  \#uspered.  '"Emile." 

pVe'll  see  to  that.  Stash  and  some  of  the 

;  will  make  the  coffin  tonight." 

iiss  Celie  with  a  sigh  sent  Maude  and 

«te  and  Sarah  off  to  bed. 

|  her  own  room.  Sarah  closed  the  door, 

down  her  candle  and  went  to  the  windows. 

as  all  quiet  now,  as  quiet  as  it  had  been  the 

:ient  before  Emile  was  shot. 

nere  was  no  Yankee  raiding  party,  no 

i  of  looters.  She'd  ha\e  heard  their  voices 

tat  night  quiet. 

ev  believed  in  the  Yankee  raiding  party. 


Let  us  say  what  we  feel,  and  feel 
what  we  say:  let  speech  harmonize 
with  life.  seneca 


ev  had  said  to  Emile,  "Sometime  I'll 
k  your  neck." 

o,  she  would  not  explore;  she  would  not 

0  find  a  motive  for  Emile's  murder;  she 
Id  close  that  door  of  speculation  and  keep 
jsed. 

ne  next  morning  they  buried  Emile. 

le  burial  took  place  in  the  family  lot,  a 
[t  little  plot  of  moss-covered  and  weathered 
tlstones,  shaded  with  oaks  and  overrun 
'  myrtle  and  ivy.  There  was  a  handful  of 
I  hbors,  who  expressed  surprise  at  the  news 
Lucien's  marriage  and  were  almost  too 
jte  to  Sarah. 

ne  last  man  to  leave  was  Dr.  Raymond, 
thanked  him.  "Is  there  anvthing  else  we 
laid  do?" 

No,,  no.  Sorry  it  happened  like  this. 
Icon  we  have  to  expect  it."  He  bowed  to 
jih,  got  into  his  buggy,  put  a  battered  white 
iama  hat  on  his  head  and  jogged  off. 

4e's  the  coroner,"  Rev  told  her. 

rhe  coroner!  Why?"  It  occurred  to  her 
j  Rev,  too.  had  doubts  as  to  the  manner 
Imile's  murder. 

1  had  to  let  the  coroner  know  Emile  was 
*d.  It's  the  law.  We  couldn't  wait  long  for 
Kervices,  not  in  this  kind  of  weather  and  in 
i  a  days.  Sarah,  come  to  the  office.  There 
■  (hings  you'll  have  to  learn  about  the  place." 

lankful  that  he  had  given  her  something 
\  Sarah  went  with  him  to  the  office,  a  low 
Swashed  building  snuggled  below  the  oaks 
''Covered  with  trumpet  vines, 
lev  limped  across  to  pull  out  a  chair  for 
I  "You  see."  he  said.  "I'll  be  leav  ing  soon, 
r  rge  is  going  back  to  the  army.  Ben  hopes 
>'  he'll  get  some  kind  of  post  in  the  commis- 
i — he's  got  a  weak  heart  so  he  hasn't  gone 
>j  the  army.  You'll  have  to  see  to  things." 
ie  sat  down,  appalled.  "  But  I  don't  know 

i  hing  about  cotton  or  farming  or   " 

Vou'll  have  to  learn."  He  gave  her  a 
ght  look.  "All  over  the  South  women  are 
<ing  farms  and  plantations.  Honotassa's 
br  death  will  be  in  your  hands.  .  .  .  You're 
tj  g  to  need  that  gold  of  yours.  What  did 
I  do  with  it  last  night?" 
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"I  .  .  .  left  it  where  it  was.  in  the  armoire." 

He  was  already  turning  toward  the  cup- 
board; he  stopped,  his  black  head  up  as  if  he 
were  listening.  But  there  was  nothing  to  hear 
in  the  office  but  her  own  thoughts,  racing 
again  along  the  course  which  she  had  forbid- 
den herself  to  pursue. 

Rev  turned  around  at  last.  His  eyes  were 
hard.  "There  was  a  cartridge  from  a  Spencer 
carbine.  Yankee  cavalrymen  carry  Spencers. 
Nobody  at  Honotassa  owns  a  Spencer."  He 
added  almost  carelessly,  "I  gave  the  cartridge 
to  the  coroner." 

Whatever  Rev  believed  or  didn't  believe 
about  Emile's  murder,  he  didn't  intend  to  do 
anything  about  it.  He  was  also  unmistakably 
forbidding  any  action. 

A  smile  hovered  suddenly  around  his  lips. 
"I  could  hav  e  beat  the  daylights  out  of  Emile. 
but  I  wouldn't  have  wasted  a  bullet  on  him." 

She  linked  her  hands  together;  Rev  was 
waiting,  watching  her.  She  said.  "'Show  me 
what  I  have  to  learn." 


T 


.he  April  days  slid  rapidly  toward  May. 
Sarah  had  never  worked  so  hard  in  her  life. 
When  she  wasn't  in  the  office,  poring  over  rec- 
ords as  Rev  explained  the  entries,  or  trudging 
with  him  through  sheds,  blacksmith  shops, 
carpenter  shops,  stables,  she  was  with  Miss 
Celie,  learning  housekeeping. 

"I'm  getting  old,"  Miss  Celie  whispered. 
"You  are  Lucien's  wife.  It's  your  place."  She 
looked  worriedly  at  Sarah.  "Good  heavens, 
child,  is  that  your  only  dress?" 

Sarah's  lack  of  dresses  was  an  exasperating 
problem.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  her 
trunks  from  New  Orleans.  Miss  Celie  gathered 
up  a  yellow  poplin  dress  of  Maude's  and  a 
faded  but  mended  pink  muslin  of  Lolotte's 
and  brought  them  to  Sarah.  Lolotte  and 
Maude  came,  too,  their  eyes  curious. 
""But  you  can't  spare  these,"  Sarah  said. 
"That  lawn  dress  of  yours  is  going  to  be  in 
rags  one  of  these  days."  Miss  Celie  eyed  it 
with  a  spark  of  interest  in  her  dark  ey  es.  "Here 
are  some  hoops  too.  I  notice  that  that  dress  of 
yours  doesn't  require  hoops.  Are  hoops  going 
out  of  fashion?" 

"No.  But  the  Paris  designer  was  just  bring- 
ing in  this  skirt.  He  thinks  it's  the  coming 
fashion." 

Lolotte  said,  "You  must  have  all  sorts  of 
Paris  finery  in  those  trunks  of  yours." 

"Not  much  really.  A  few  dresses  for  the 
opera  or  the  ballet." 

"You  don't  need  this,  then."  Lolotte  sud- 
denly snatched  up  the  faded  pink  muslin;  then 
she  flung  it  at  Sarah.  "Yes — go  ahead  and  wear 
rags.  The  rest  of  us  are  wearing  rags.  See  how 
you  like  it." 

She  flashed  out  of  the  room.  Maude  said, 
"She's  spoiled.  They've  all  treated  her  like  a 
baby!" 

"Thank  you  for  your  dress."  Sarah  said, 
exerting  more  self-control  than  she  would 
have  believed  herself  capable  of. 

Alone,  Sarah  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at 
the  two  dresses  and  thinking.  None  of  those 
women  could  have  taken  a  gun,  gone  out 
to  the  garden  and  shot  Emile.  Yet  each  was 
formidable.  Miss  Celie  had  a  suggestion  of 
hidden  ferocity  Lolotte's  weapons  were  her 
beauty  and  her  single-minded  determination. 
In  Maude  there  was  certainly  a  cold  realism, 
which  might  make  no  more  of  killing  Emile 
than  of  stepping  on  a  bug. 

The  days  were  warm  and  for  the  most 
part  sunny,  with  more  flowers  bursting  into 
bloom,  and  long  rows  of  peas  and  beans, 
sweet  corn  and  field  corn  growing  green 
and  tall,  okra  and  squash.  There  was  some 
cotton,  too.  but  as  Rev  explained  to  her,  not 
much. 

"For  one  thing,  we  haven't  the  field  hands 
we  need  to  work  much  cotton.  Almost  every 
night  some  of  them  drift  away;  some  will 
come  back  but  "  He  frowned.  "For  an- 
other reason,  we've  already  got  too  much  cot- 
ton baled  and  stored.  There's  a  good  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  in  those 
sheds — but  we  can't  get  rid  of  it.  It's  a  waste 
keeping  it,  but  I'd  rather  do  that  than  sell  it 
to  a  Yankee  speculator.  Besides — when  the 
war  is  over  cotton  w  ill  go  high.  You  may  get  a 
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itic  price  for  that  cotton  in  the  sheds, 
s  the  Yankees  get  it  first." 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  thoughtfully, 
e're  lucky  here;  we  haven't  gone  hungry. 

rich  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
itions  and  farms  in  Virginia.  But  you'll 
that  gold.  Things  break  and  have  to  be 
ed.  A  mule  can  die,  and  the  price  of 

is  sky  high." 

:  gold  was  hidden  under  the  floor  boards 
office.  Rev  had  come  to  her  one  night, 

y,  after  the  house  was  asleep,  and  trans- 
it, and  later  showed  her  where  he  had 
up  planks  directly  below  the  long  table 

;arefully  replaced  them.  "The  house 
be  burned,"  he  had  told  her.  "But  no- 

5  likely  to  bother  with  this  little  office." 

d  warned  her,  too,  a  curiously  blank  look 

,  face.  "It's  better  not  to  tell  anybody— 

dy  at  all  about  the  gold." 

dually  Sarah  began  to  believe  that  not 
lev  but  others  in  the  house  knew  or  sus- 
I  something  of  the  true  manner  of 
's  murder.  If  anyone  spoke  of  Emile  the 
rsation  was  swiftly  turned.  That  alone, 
ought,  indicated  doubts— or  did  it? 
re  was  never  anything  definite,  anything 
could  pin  down.  Yet  one  day  the  por- 
if  Rev's  and  Lucien's  father  was  again 
ig  on  the  wall  between  his  two  young 
The  small,  glittering  bijouterie  in 
I,  porcelain,  silver  gilt  returned  to  the 
iak-front  case  in  the  parlor.  So  the  dread 
■  the  belief  in— Yankee  looters  had  sub- 
dually,  too,  Sarah  began  to  sense  slum- 
little  family  feuds.  Maude  and  Miss 
tiade  no  bones  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
1  antipathy.  They  clashed  over  a  hun- 
>mall  household  decisions  in  a  day. 
e  was  as  confiding  as  a  kitten  at  one 
nt;  the  next,  she  could  fly  out  with  the 
of  a  young  tiger.  Eyerybody  waited  till 
rmhad  passed  and  then  indulgently  Miss 
vould  say,  "There,  there,  ma  petite." 
>rge  wore  a  gun  at  all  times  and  spent 
time  cleaning  and  polishing  it,  holding 
veen  his  knees  and  working  away  with 
and.  His  other  obsession  was  Lucien, 
hen  he  talked  of  Lucien  his  pale  eyes 
o  Sarah. 

e  Maude  laughed.  "The  way  you  talk 
Lucien,  George,  you'd  think  he  was  a 

rge  said,  working  lovingly  at  his  pistol, 

;  was  a  time  when  you  "  He  stopped. 

ide  gave  a  cold  little  laugh.  "A  time 
[  thought  so  too?" 

ih  thought,  with  a  wave  of  dismay,  An- 
voman  in  love  with  Lucien  ?  But  Maude 
''Lucien's  settled  down,  married,  the 
)f  the  house;  so  don't  get  your  dander 
sorge.  Everybody  knows  you  think  the 
es  and  sets  in  Lucien."     *■  ~* 

long  hours  of  work  made  the  days  of 
g  easier  for  Sarah.  Every  night  she  told 
'  that  the  next  day  Lucien  would  come, 
were  days  so  fully  absorbed  that  it 
lisy,  too,  for  Sarah  to  put  Emile— and 
Ijirderer — out  of  her  mind, 
waps  the  next  day  another  slight  small 
Mould  show  itself — like  the  faint  cat's-paw 
a  ending  storm  ruffling  the  yet  calm  sur- 
I ' the  sea. 

I  evening  George,  having  discovered  no 
I  r  smear  on  his  own  gun,  said,  "Where 
I  icien's  dueling  pistols,  Rev?  I'll  clean 
I  oo." 

wut  them  in  the  hall  clock  the  night 
■was  shot,"  Rev  replied. 
Hide's  Romanesque  head  lifted  from  her 
Ig-  "They're  not  there  now.  1  looked." 
y  )tte  snipped  the  frayed  edges  of  the 
I  of  a  dress  she  was  turning.  "I  looked 
I  em  too.  I  thought  someone  had  put 
I  iway." 

Bs  Celie  said,  "They're  not  in  Lucien's 
it ' 

[  re  was  an  abrupt  silence.  Ben  said  he 
k  ied  they'd  turn  up  somewhere.  George 
I' t  his  own  spotless  pistol,  blew  on  it  and 
li:d. 

f  t  night  Sarah  tossed  and  turned  beneath 
>  ostly  white  mosquito  bar,  tried  to  re- 


member the  sound  of  the  shot  which  had  killed 
Emile,  although  there  was  no  possible  way  she 
could  know  whether  it  came  from  a  Spencer 
carbine  or  one  of  Lucien's  pistols. 

Lolotte  had  had  the  dueling  pistols.  No,  no, 
she  must  not  put  Lolotte's  name — anybody's 
name — to  the  faceless  shape  of  murder. 

Sarah  had  thought  many  times  of  her  own 
talk  with  Emile,  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
he  was  killed.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her 
deeply  significant;  Emile  had  attempted  to 
trade  upon  a  bare  and  empty  threat,  something 
his  mean  little  mind  had  conceived  as  a  way 
to  get  money  from  Sarah.  But  suppose  he  had 
nosed  around  and  dug  out  something  that  was 
in  fact  an  ugly  secret,  which  in  fact  threatened 
someone  so  urgently  that  that  someone  had 
killed  Emile. 

It  seemed  a  reasonable  surmise.  What  was 
unreasonable  was  the  existence  of  such  a  secret 
in  that  family  which  seemed  to  know  every- 
thing there  was  to  be  known  about  one  another. 

That  week  Sarah  learned  with  a  shock  that 
Honotassa  was  heavily  mortgaged. 

"Mortgaged!"  To  her  New  England-bred 
mind,  a  mortgage  was  a  devil  with  horns  and 
a  tail. 


Rev  gave  her  a  serious,  rather  troubled  look 
and  said,  but  lightly,  "I  told  you  we  needed 
your  gold  at  Honotassa." 

"Why — Lucien  owns  Honotassa!  Who  had 
the  right  to  " 

He  broke  in.  "Don't  look  so  scared!  Every- 
thing mortgageable  in  the  South  is  mortgaged 
to  the  hilt.  So  is  Honotassa." 

"Well,  but  the  bankers  can't  foreclose,  can't 
do  anything  till  the  war  is  over  and  then  " 

"And  then  what?" 

"Why — then  I  can  get  my  father's  money 
and  pay  the  mortgage." 

"You  are  so  sure  that  the  North  will  win?" 

She  was  sure;  she  bit  back  the  words,  but 
Rev  came  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"Sarah,  you're  happy  here,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes!  That  is" — she  looked  away 
from  his  direct  and  too  observant  dark  eyes, 
down  at  her  hands  on  the  table,  at  her  wide 
wedding  ring— "I'd  like  to  be  sure  that  Lucien 
is  safe.  I  wish  he'd  come." 

"Yes.  Of  course.  You  do  like  Honotassa, 
though?" 

She  looked  up  and  he  was  smiling.  "I  love 
Honotassa." 
"Yes,  I  thought  so.  In  spite  of  " 


"In  spite  of  Emile?"  she  said. 

But  the  blank  cold  look  of  reserve  came 
into  his  face.  It  was  like  a  barrier,  forbidding 
her  to  go  further. 

After  he  had  gone  she  went  to  the  cupboard 
and  got  out  the  big,  shabby  records  of  ac- 
counts. She  searched  through  columns  of  fig- 
ures dating  back  for  three  years.  She  found 
no  record  of  a  loan  of  any  kind  and  no  records 
of  any  interest  payments.  She  returned  the 
ledger  at  last,  hot  and  tired,  her  eyes  aching 
from  following  the  long  rows  of  inked-in 
figures. 

She  believed  Rev.  Yet  if  Lucien  had  bor- 
rowed money — so  much  money,  sh«  thought 
with  dismay— what  had  he  done  with  it? 

It  stayed  in  her  mind,  another  unanswerable 
question,  until  George  in  idle  talk  gave  the  an- 
swer. Lucien  had  bought  Confederate  bonds. 

It  was  like  Lucien,  Sarah  thought.  Privately 
she  felt  that  the  bonds  were  likely  to  be  of  no 
more  value  than  so  much  wastepaper. 

The  days  went  on.  The  late  flame  of  the 
azaleas  had  vanished;  long  purple  clusters  of 
wistaria  had  gone.  Roses  were  rampant  now ; 
honeysuckle  overran  the  place;  the  vines  grew 
savagely  over  the  well  house  and  the  office. 


PRETTIEST 

EASTER 
EGGS 

YOU'VE  EVER 
MADE! 


Easter  eggs  for  grown-up  parties,  bejeweled  and  beribboned,  are  really 
easy  to  make.  They  can  be  kept  from  year  to  year  too. 

Just  the  eggshells  are  used.  With  a  pin  or  needle  make  a  hole  the 
size  of  a  pea  in  each  end  of  a  raw  egg  and  blow  out  the  contents.  This 
may  sound  forbidding,  but  try  it — it  works!  Rinse  and  store  the  shells 
in  an  empty  egg  container.  The  shells  may  be  accumulated  for  several 
weeks.  Color  with  Easter-egg  dyes.  Decorate  as  your  fancy  dictates. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  blown  egg  is  more  sturdy  than  a  whole 
egg.  If,  in  working  with  it,  you  drop  it  on  the  table,  it  will  bounce.  Be- 
fore decorating,  with  household  cement  glue  on  an  ordinary  curtain 
ring  at  the  bottom  or  side  as  a  stand.  Let  it  dry  thoroughly. 

For  "jeweled  eggs"  encircle  the  egg  with  narrow  ribbon  or  braid  to 
cover  the  hole  at  each  end,  putting  the  glue  on  the  egg  first.  Use  clear 
household  cement — the  kind  you  use  for  mending  china.  It  dries 
quickly  and  makes  a  firm  seal.  Bows  are  glued  on  separately.  Draw  a 
simple  design  with  pencil  on  one  side.  Using  tweezers,  outline  the  pat 
tern  by  gluing  on  small  pearls,  bugle  beads,  synthetic  stones  or  se- 
quins. Do  only  one  area  of  the  egg  at  a  time.  By  working  with  a  num- 
ber of  eggs,  they  can  be  rotated  and  the  glue  on  each  allowed  to  dry 
before  completing  the  pattern.  The  curtain-ring  stands  prevent  the 
eggs  from  rolling  while  you  are  decorating  them. 

For  variety,  decorate  some  with  miniature  artificial  flowers,  fruit 
or  vegetables,  being  sure  to  cover  the  bole  at  each  end  of  the  egg.  Use 
just  the  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  cutting  oil  the  stems.  The  minia- 
ture flowers,  fruit,  beads  and  ribbon  as  well  as  the  curtain  rings  may 
be  found  in  the  five-and-ten. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUR  t 


The  very  lasl  week  in  April  Lucien  came 
home. 

Sarah  was  riding  with  Rev  that  day;  she 
rode  Vampa  with  a  sidesaddle  which  be- 
longed to  Lolotte.  Rev  himself  rode  the  horse 
he  had  stolen  in  New  Orleans,  a  big-boned  bay 
they  called  Rufe. 

"Some  men  from  the  commissary  were  here 
this  morning."  Rev  told  her  as  they  rode. 
"I  promised  to  send  a  wagonload  of  supplies 
tomorrow  to  their  headquarters,  the  other  side 
of  Mavillc."  He  eyed  the  green  fields,  frown- 
ing. "Reckon  we  shouldn't  have  put  in  any 
cotton  this  year.  They're  going  to  need  food 
at  Vicksburg.  Don't  strip  yourself  of  livestock 


and  food,  Sarah — but  let  the  commissary  have 
all  you  can." 

They  rode  toward  the  spring.  Two  men  were 
working  there,  building  a  rail  fence. 

"Sarah,  that  fence  is  for  livestock.  If  the 
Yankees  should  come  this  way  they'll  want 
horses  and  mules.  They'll  look  in  the  barns 
and  then,  most  likely,  down  in  the  swamp  be- 
cause it's  nearer  the  house.  If  you  have  any 
warning  of  it,  try  to  get  the  livestock  up  in 
those  trees  around  the  spring." 

He  turned  the  horses  along  a  wagon  trail 
that  led  into  a  stretch  of  thin,  scraggly  pines. 
"Another  thing:  salt  is  a  problem.  Use  it  spar- 
ingly. The  army  needs  it,  you'll  need  it." 
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AS  IT  CLEANS 

Now  Pine-Sol  comes  in  two  fragrances.  New  Sea- Air  Pine-Sol  —  fresh  as  an 
ocean  breeze  (blue  label),  and  The  Original  Pine-Sol,  with  its  clean  pine 
fragrance  (green  label).  Whichever  fragrance  you  prefer,  Pine-Sol  gives 
you  double-duty  action  like  no  other  cleaner.  Cleans  floors,  bathroom,  wood- 
work easier,  faster.  And  kills  99% -of  all  household  germs  as  it  cleans!  No 
other  household  cleaner  can  make  this  claim.  Avoid  cheap  substitutes  that 
can't  do  Pine-Sol's  double-duty  job.  For  pride  and  protection  —  keep  your 
home  Pine-Sol  clean!  Easy  on  hands.  At  your  grocer. 

50,000  PR'ZES  OFFERED! 

Win  Dodge  Dart  filled  with  $10,000.00  •  Details  on  label 


"Rev,"  she  said,  "you  always  say  that  /'// 
need  this  or  that—/  must  remember  this  or 
that.  Miss  Celie  will  be  here,  and  Maude  and 
Lolotte.  They  know  about  all  these  things." 

"You  are  Lucien's  wife,"  he  said  flatly.  "It's 
your  place  to  see  to  things.  Maude  is  a  cousin 
but  Honotassa  is  not  her  home.  Lolotte  is  a 
child.  Miss  Celie — oh,  she  gets  the  vapors.  I 
can  trust  you,  Sarah.  You  have  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility." 

It  wasn't  a  compliment,  said  so  imperson- 
ally; yet  it  touched  off  a  warm  glow  inside  her. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  vapors?"  she 
asked  presently.  "You  don't  mean  she  goes 
out  of  her  head!" 

"Oh.  no."  He  laughed  and  then  sobered. 
"It's  really  nothing,  Sarah.  She  gets  over  it." 

They  circled  the  piny  woods  and  checked 
the  horses  for  a  moment  on  a  slight  rise  from 
which  they  could  look  down  at  Honotassa. 
The  house  with  its  great  chimneys,  the  avenue 
of  water  oaks,  the  rambling  whitewashed 
barns  and  cabins,  the  hedged  garden  were  all 
spread  out  below  them,  clear  in  the  soft  light 
ike  a  picture.  She  could  see  the  black  points 
of  the  cedars  around  the  marble  cupid. 

She  didn't  look  at  Rev,  but  somehow  she 
was  sure  that  he  was  looking  at  that  sinister 
circle  too.  She  said,  "Rev,  who  killed  him?" 

There  was  a  long  pause.  At  last  Rev's  horse 
moved  closer,  he  put  his  hand  over  hers.  "All 
right,  I  had  the  Yankee  cartridge  in  my  knap- 
sack. I'd  picked  it  up  just  for  curiosity  some- 
where in  Virginia.  I  gave  it  to  the  coroner." 
"You're  shielding  somebody." 
His  hand  tightened.  "I  don't  know.  I'm  not 
certain;  but  believe  me.  it's  better  this  way." 

After  a  moment  she  said,  "Was  there  any 
cartridge?" 

"No.  That's  why  ■ — —  You  see,  Lucien's 
dueling  pistols  don't  require  cartridges." 

"You  took  them.  You  hid  them  because 
you're  sure  somebody  used  one  of  them. 
That's  .  .  .  evidence." 

"All  right."  he  said  again.  "One  of  them 
lad  been  tired.  I  cleaned  it  and  then  I  hid 
>oth  pistols." 
"Who  killed  him  '" 

He  gave  her  a  long  look.  "Sarah,  it's  best 
not  to  question.  No.  don't  ask  me  why." 

W  ell,  she  thought,  in  spite  of  getting  up  the 
courage  to  try  to  break  through  Rev's  silence, 
she  really  knew  no  more  than  she  already  sus- 
pected 

She  said  presently,  "Why  did  you  tell  me 
thai  much?" 

"Because  I  knew  that  you  had  some  idea  of 
the  truth.  Your  windows  are  on  the  garden 

side.  If  there'd  been  anything  to  hear  " 

She  broke  in.  "I  didn't  hear  anything." 
"  I  hat's  why  you  didn't  believe  in  a  Yankee 
raiding  party.  Sarah,  I  don't  believe  that 
there's  any  danger  to  anybody  now.  But  a 
murderer  is  scared.  So  don't  invite  danger." 
"Why,  do  you  mean — you  can't  mean  that 

anybody  would  "  She  caught  her  breath 

and  cried,  "Nobody  would  murder  me !" 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I  only  said,  don't  ques- 
tion." 

"And  let  a  murderer  go  unhung!" 


T„ 


hey  were  approaching  the  long  avenue  of 
oaks.  The  sun  was  lower.  The  shadow  of  the 
great  oaks  fell  over  Rev's  face — that  or  some 
other  shadow.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Yes." 

The  horses  passed  between  two  of  the  oaks; 
the  hugely  spreading  boughs  arched  far  above. 
A  swinging  wisp  of  Spanish  moss  touched 
Sarah's  face,  almost  like  a  warning  finger. 
Unconciously  she  gripped  the  reins  so  hard 
that  Vampa  stopped. 

The  house  stood  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
lovel)  and  tranquil  in  the  evening  light.  And 
silhouetted  against  the  glossy  greens  of  a  mag- 
nolia near  the  steps,  a  man  and  a  woman  stood 
locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

Rev  shouted  "Lucien!"  and  spurred  Rufe 
so  the  horse  plunged  toward  the  house. 

Vampa  was  galloping  along  the  driveway 
too.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  house  Sarah 
was  breathless.  Lucien  caught  her  as  she  slid 
down,  held  her,  kissed  her  vigorously.  Then 
George  and  Aunt  Celie,  Maude  and  Ben  and 
the  house  serv  ants  all  streamed  out  to  meet  him. 

They  sat  and  talked  on  the  porch.  Some- 
body brought  mint  juleps.  Lolotte  knelt  on  the 
floor  beside  Lucien,  her  wide  skirts  spreading 
out  like  a  flower,  her  lovely  face  tilted  up. 


Lucien  talked,  he  answered  questions;  \ 
handsome  face  was  laughing,  full  of  charrl 

"We  got  into  a  little  trouble  with  a  Yar)e 
gunboat  after  we  left  Cuba.  Finally  I  go3 
Richmond— when  I  left  there  I  had  to  q 
home  the  long  way  around.  I  didn't  know,*, 
body  knew  exactly,  the  railroad  situatioi 
Tennessee." 

"Lucien"— Lolotte's  little  hands  pounj 
his  arm— "begin  at  the  beginning.  We  dy 
heard  that  you  were  taken  prisoner  at  Man, 
sas  last  fall.  We  hadn't  heard  another  wj 
till  Rev  went  to  New  Orleans  and  came  hik 
and  brought  .  .  .  her." 

Lucien  glanced  at  Sarah,  his  eyes  dark  J 
very  bright.  "Thank  heaven  for  that.  I  jj 
afraid  you  were  waiting  there  in  New  Orks 
and  of  course  I  couldn't  get  any  word  to^c " 

Lolotte  tugged  at  Lucien's  arm.  "Gf>  t 
Lucien.  Sarah  told  Rev  you  escaped  e 
Yankees.  We  were  scared  you  were  dead. 

George's  plain  face  was  rapt.  "Go  I 
Lucien.  How  did  you  escape?" 

Sarah  had  heard  the  full  story  of  his  esce 
before;  she  thought  of  the  moonlit  walks  m 
Lucien  in  Cuba,  and  looked  out  across  t 
green  lawn,  dappled  now  with  blue  shade, 
and  did  not  really  believe  that  those  long t; s 
with  Lucien  had  ever  happened. 

"Oh,  that  was  easy,"  Lucien  said.  "1 
night  I  simply  got  out  of  a  window  and  . 
Then  came  the  hard  part.  I  didn't  knowwlj 
my  own  company  was.  I  spent  the  dayn 


Some  enterprising  statistician  has 
calculated  that  in  the  average 
American  home  every  year  some- 
one has  to:  wash  one  acre  of  dirty 
dishes,  launder  three  miles  of 
clothes,  scrub  five  miles  of  floor, 
wash  one  mile  of  glass,  and  shave 
36,000  square  inches  of  masculine 
face. 


whatever  barn  I  could  find.  Well,  in  the 
ran  into  a  scouting  party,  went  with  them 
to  Richmond.  And  was  sent  to  Cuba  to  1 ; 
at  some  arms — Sarah  has  told  you  about  t . 
But — where's  Emile?  Don't  tell  me  thear 
finally  got  him." 

An  immediate  silence  lapped  over  thepo . 
Then  everybody  leaped  to  tell  Lucien  act 
Emile — everybody  but  Rev,  whose  faceclcl 
in  on  itself. 

Lucien  believed  it  all.  "Poor  Emile.  Reel 
they  didn't  give  him  a  chance  to  del 
himself." 

Supper  that  night  was  different.  For  the 
time  Miss  Celie  insisted  on  Sarah's  taking  r 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  opposite  Luc , 
the  big  crystal  table  bell  at  her  hand.  Sn 
was  too  embarrassed  to  resist. 

Lucien  did  most  of  the  talking.  Shecd 
barely  see  his  face  through  the  flicker  1 
smoke  of  the  candles  between  them;  his  v  5 
seemed  different,  older  perhaps.  They  tali 
of  war,  and  George  asked  Lucien's  opin  s 
as  if  Lucien  were  an  oracle. 

Ben  said,  "Old  man  Fant  was  here  the  o  r 
day  and  said  there  were  rumors  of  Yati 
cavalry  coming  near  the  Mobile  and  O 
Railroad.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  it?"  I 

Lucien's  black  eyebrows  drew  toget. 
"Well,  I  didn't.  Not  a  word.  But  then  I 
the  train  at  Pond  Bridge  and  came  cr 
country,  through  that  long  piece  of  1 
woods.  I  wouldn't  have  stopped  for  anytfi 
I  wanted  to  get  home." 

Lolotte's  soft  dark  eyelashes  lifted; 
gave  Lucien  a  shining  look. 

After  supper  they  sat  in  the  parlor 
Lolotte  played  the  piano  and  sang.  She  h< 
light  soprano  voice,  and  Sarah  listened  \ 
pleasure  to  the  sad,  war-born  and  stran  ' 
mov  ing  songs.  Lucien,  leaning  on  the  pii  > 
asked  for  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag. 

"  We  are  a  band  of  brothers 
And  native  to  our  soil  " 

Sarah  didn't  know  the  song,  yet  tears  0 
into  her  eyes.  They  were  all  brothers,  N< 
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and  South,  fighting  each  other  and  dying.  It's 
such  a  waste,  she  thought  with  an  ache  in  her 
heart. 

"Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag, 
That  hears  a  single  star." 

Lolotte  closed  the  piano.  Ben  lighted  a  cigar 
and  strolled  down  the  driveway,  George  and 
Rev  disappeared  to  take  their  usual  last  look 
around  the  place;  the  evening  was  over. 

Lucien,  singing  "Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag,"  half  under  his  breath,  went  beside  Sarah 
up  the  stairs  and  into  her  room.  "Why  didn't 
Miss  Celie  put  you  in  my  room?  It's  the  big 
one  at  the  corner.  That's  where  you  belong." 
He  closed  the  door  and  turned  to  her.  "Did 
you  bring  the  money?" 

"Rev  hid  it  under  the  floor  boards  in  the 
office." 

"Rev  hid  it?" 

"Why,  yes.  He  brought  it  from  New  Orleans 
when  we  " 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes.  I'm  glad  he  happened  to  find 
you  there.  I  hadn't  had  time  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements for  you.  How  much  gold  did  you 
bring?" 

"Twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  was  all  I  could 
get  from  the  bank  in  Havana." 

Something  flickered  across  Lucien's  face. 
"Yes— well.  You  were  a  brave  girl  to  bring 
that  much.  What  was  Rev  doing  in  New 
Orleans?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  said  business  " 

"Business.  I  can't  imagine  what  business. 
Ben  told  me  that  I  mile  had  been  in  New 
Orleans  too." 

"Emile!  I  didn't  know  that." 

He  frow  ned.  "What  diflerence  does  it  make  .'" 

Don't  question,  Re\  had  said.  But  this  was 
Lucien. 

l  ucien  was  still  frowning.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter? You  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost." 

She  made  up  her  mind.  "Lucien.  I  had  a 
very  disagreeable  talk  with  Emile  the  after- 
noon before  he  was  .  .  .  killed." 


He  laughed  shortly.  "Who  hasn't  had  a 
disagreeable  talk  with  Emile?" 

"He  was  drunk.  He  thought  because  you 

had  married  me,  a  Yankee,  that  Oh.  he 

said  you  were  turning  Yankee,  he  said  Rev 
was  too.  He  wanted  money.  He  was 
drunk  " 

"What  did  you  say?" 

A  light  draft  sifted  across  the  room,  touched 
her  skirts  and  her  face.  The  door  into  the  hall 
had  not  been  securely  closed;  it  swung  a  little 
open,  showing  a  line  of  darkness  from  the 
hall.  She  went  to  close  it.  "I  told  him  he  lied." 


e  broke  in.  "I  should  have  warned  you  to 
stay  away  from  Emile.  He  was  a  sly  little  rat. 
As  for  going  into  New  Orleans,  Emile  knew 
he'd  be  safe.  But  Rev  was  out  of  uniform.  Oh, 
well,  Rev's  business  was  likely  to  see  some 
old  flame.  He's  quite  a  lad  with  the  ladies." 

"You're  wrong  about  Rev,"  she  said.  "He's 
none  of  the  things  you  said  he  is." 

Lucien  laughed  indulgently.  "Has  Rev  been 
making  love  to  you  too?" 
"No!" 

"Well,  there  now — don't  get  your  temper 
up.  I  hope  that  gold  is  still  there.  I  don't  like 
to  say  this  about  my  own  brother,  but  don't 
trust  Rev  too  far." 

"Why,  Lucien.  Rev  wouldn't  steal  it!  He 
s.i\s  I'll  need  it  for  Honotassa." 

"Oh.  but  darling,  I  have  a  more  pressing 
use  for  it." 

on  mean  for  the  mortgages?  It  wouldn't 
go  far  to  pay  the  mortgages." 

"Who  told  you  about  any  mortgages?  Rev?" 

She  nodded.  "I  do  understand  why  you 
would  hu\  C  onfederate  bonds— but  not  with 
this  gold.  We'll  need  every  penny  of  it." 

He  eyed  her  for  a  moment,  then  he  sat 
dow  n  on  the  red  settee,  his  long  legs  spraw  led 
out.  "My  dear,  I  must  say  I  didn't  expect  you 
to  acquire  such  sudden  dcuUion  to-  why, 
just  an  old  house  and  some  acres  of  land.  Is 
there  any  particular  reason  for  it?  Rev,  for 
instance?" 

"Oh,  Lucien,  be  reasonable!  Confederate 
bonds  " 


"You're  still  a  Yankee  at  heart.  Naturally 
you  wouldn't  want  your  money  to  help  the 
Confederacy.  Or  is  it — why,  of  course.  You 
saw  me,  there  in  the  driveway  with  Lolotte. 
That's  the  trouble.  But  darling,  I  didn't  dream 
you'd  be  jealous." 

"Oh,  Lucien,  I'm  not  jealous,"  she  said 
wearily. 

"That  explains  everything!  You  saw  me 
there  in  the  driveway.  I  was  kissing  Lolotte. 
I  don't  deny  it.  She  was  waiting  for  me,  she — 
well,  I  don't  want  to  boast,  but  she  flung  her- 
self at  me." 

"Don't  be  disgusting,"  Sarah  said. 

Lucien's  jaw  quite  literally  dropped.  He  had 
unbuttoned  his  tunic  and.  lounging  on  the 
little  sofa,  he  looked  flabby  and  out  of  trim; 
his  face  seemed  slightly  puffy  around  the  chin 
and  eyes.  A  red  flush  of  anger  surged  up  into 
his  cheeks. 

She  said  slowly.  "We  haven't  had  time  to — 
to  get  acquainted  again.  We  hadn't  known 
each  other  very  long  " 

"You  were  very  willing." 

I'm  going  to  slap  him,  Sarah  thought.  She 
clutched  her  hands  together  behind  her  back. 
She  forced  her  voice  to  steadiness.  "Lucien, 
I  want  to  make  our  marriage  a  success.  I  think 
both  of  us  need  time.  Good  night." 

The  red  flush  deepened  in  his  face.  Then  he 
jumped  up;  he  brought  his  hand  down  like  a 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  sofa.  "You  hate  the 
South!  And  you're  jealous  of  Lolotte!" 

'  i  ou'd  better  leave  now,  Lucien." 

"I'll  be  delighted."  He  swung  around  to  the 
door,  turned  back,  looked  her  up  and  down. 
"You'll  change  your  mind,"  he  said,  settled 
his  tunic  with  a  confident  shrug,  lifted  his 
black  head  and  went  jauntily  away. 

Sarah  sat  down  in  the  slippery  little  chair. 
"\\  hy,  I've  been  a  fool,"  she  said  aloud. 

She  rose,  undressed  briskly  before  the  last 
wavering  little  flame  of  the  candle  drowned 
itself  in  tallow,  went  to  bed  and  almost  at 
once  slept  as  deeply  as  a  person  recovering 
from  some  fever. 

She  slept  so  deeply  that  when  she  awoke 
she  realized  that  Glendora  had  come  and 


gone,  bringing  the  cup  of  coffee  that  stood 
the  table,  without  waking  her. 

She  felt  refreshed,  full  of  zest,  almost  eaj: 
to  face  the  day  and  whatever  it  was  to  hold! 
even  Lucien.  She  didn't  feel  heartbroki; 
Why,  she  thought  with  surprise,  /  don't  er 
like  Lucien ! 

Sobered  by  that,  she  rose  and  went  to  I 
window.  Rain  was  falling,  shrouding  the  gn 
rim  of  oaks.  It  was  quiet,  as  if  the  whole  won 
were  muffled. 

All  right,  she'd  made  a  fool  of  hersi^ 
Lucien  had  married  her  for  money.  Hear 
knows  why  I  married  him,  she  thought.  It  vj 
a  temptation  to  tell  herself  that  it  was  becau 
she  was  lonely,  suffering  shock  and  grief  fw 
her  father's  death,  because  Lucien  was  I 
kind,  so  devoted,  so  handsome  and  rorrmn; 
The  truth  was  that,  aside  from  one  or!  tv 
young  Frenchmen,  Lucien  was  her  first  r| 
admirer. 

Certainly  she  wasn't  the  first  woman  n 
make  a  fool  of  herself. 

She  went  to  the  table  and  took  up  the  c> 
of  coffee.  It  would  be  cold  by  now. 

Her  first  taste  surprised  her.  She  jerked 
cup  from  her  mouth  and  looked  at  the  dl 
liquid.  Then  swiftly,  struck  by  a  prepostent, 
notion,  she  tasted  it  again. 

Why,  there's  enough  opium  to  kill  a  hoA 
she  thought  numbly.  And  I  quarreled  >[ 
Lucien .' 

There  was  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door. | 
Her  heart  plunged  up  into  her  throat,  iJ 
choking  her.  Without  waiting  Maude  thift 
open  the  door  and  swept  into  the  room.  "W I 
So  you're  awake!  They've  all  gone."  I 
Sarah  said  past  the  strangling  sensatioil 
her  throat,  "Lucien  and  Rev  ?  Back  to  I 
army?" 

"Oh.  heavens,  no!  It's  the  slaves.  The  J 
all  gone  now.  All  except  Uncle  Jethro,  G A 
dora.  one  stableboy,  Lije  and  three  dogs. 
took  two  mule  teams  and  two  wagons."  1 

"Four  mules!  Maude!  That  leaves  use! 
two  mules  and  all  that  plowing."  Her  n  l 
cleared  for  a  moment.  "What  else  did  tfl 
take?" 
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e  wagonload  of  corn  meal  and  side  meat 

jpplies  that  Stash  was  to  take  to  the 

issary  headquarters  this  morning." 

ish  couldn't  have  left!" 

i,  but  he  did.  And  Rills  too." 

Ily!  She  was  Miss  Celie's  right  hand." 

s;  well,  she's  gone."  Maude's  eye  roved 

J  the  room  and  fastened  on  the  cup  of 

"The  fact  is  Rilly's  boy  was  sold— oh, 
i  fore  the  war.  It's  never  been  the  custom 

people  at  Honotassa.  R. illy  took  on 
•  it  at  the  time.  I  can't  say  I  blame  her," 
e  said  sourly.  "But  Miss  Celie  thought 
brld  of  her.  ...  I  reckon  you'll  leave 

— what?" 

,  everybody  knows  you  and  Lucien  had 
|rel  last  night  about  Lolotte.  And  to  tell 
|e  truth,  if  I  had  all  the  money  you  have 

straight  back  to  New  York.  You're  a 
I  you  don't.  Can't  you  possibly  imagine 
\  k  here  is  going  to  be  like?" 
I  going  to  be  a  lot  of  hard  work.  And 
fcn't  quarrel  about  Lolotte." 
iide  shrugged.  "Lolotte  happened  to  be 
fiall  and  you  and  Lucien  were  at  it,  ham- 
End  tongs!"  Maude's  long  nose  unex- 
■ly  wrinkled  up.  "Happened  to  be  in  the 
Happened  to  hear  you  quarrel  about 
ch,  well,  you  can't  really  blame  Lolotte. 
ist  her  beau  to  you." 
[she  had  been  talking  about  Emile  when 
k  the  black  line  of  the  open  door;  Sarah 
I  bered  it  clearly! 

fide  went  on,  "I've  got  to  get  busy.  Miss 
f  taken  to  her  bed,  with  the  door  locked. 
|>ened  it  an  inch  and  poked  out  the  keys 
t  to  give  you.  Here."  She  thrust  a  bundle 
li  into  Sarah's  hand.  "Not  that  there's 
[use  in  locking  up  the  smokehouse  and 
Irehouse  now.  Drink  your  coffee  — 
tie.  "It's  . .  .  cold." 
.  Well— I'll  take  it  down  with  me." 
rh  felt  cold  and  hot,  sticky  and  chilly  at 
ine  time.  Now  wail  a  minute?  she  told 
t,  think  about  it:  Lucien  is  not  the  only 
tin  this  house  who  could  have  put  opium 
I  coffee. 

|had  lost  a  bottle  of  opium  on  the  trip 
•Jew  Orleans.  Or  someone  had  taken  it 
her  first  day  at  Honotassa.  She  had 
it  after  her  talk  with  Emile,  just  before 
shot. 

is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  Lucien 
ocured  unprocurable  opium  and  come 
Honotassa  with  a  formed  plan  to  mur- 
He  didn't  even  know  she  was  there. 
:  certainly  couldn't  have  guessed  that 
uld  resist  his  demand  for  the  gold  or 
e  was  not  the  yielding — yes,  and  cred- 
3ol  he  had  every  right  to  expect.  No, 
been  surprised,  unpleasantly  surprised, 
i  somebody  else? 


Don't  question,  Rev  had  said,  don't  invite 
danger. 

Her  skin  crawled.  She  had  begun  to  tell 
Lucien  of  Emile.  she  had  begun  to  question, 
and  a  little  draft  had  crept  across  the  room 
from  the  bedroom  door,  open  barely  enough 
to  show  a  rim  of  blackness  in  the  hall.  Lo- 
lotte— or  anybody — could  have  been  outside 
listening,  could  have  already  been  supplied 
with  the  missing  bottle  of  opium. 


hat  was  not  reasonable  either.  The  opium 
had  disappeared  before  Emile's  death.  Who- 
ever shot  him  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  have  foreseen  Sarah's  own  doubts 
and  suspicions — and  questions. 

She  began  to  doubt  whether  there  had  been 
in  fact  a  lethal  dose  of  opium  in  the  cup.  Sup- 
pose somebody  only  wished  to  frighten  her, 
so  she  would  leave  Honotassa! 

That  made  a  certain  amount  of  sense. 
Added  to  the  argument  was  the  fact  that 
though  she  might  have  drunk  some  of  the 
coffee  if  it  had  been  still  hot,  she  wouldn't 
have  taken  enough  to  kill  her,  for  she  would 
have  been  warned  by  its  taste. 

No.  It  was  merely  an  attempt  to  frighten 
her. 

She  wouldn't  go  back  to  New  York;  she 
wouldn't  run  like  a  scared  cat.  But — well, 
she'd  be  very  careful. 

She  dressed  and  the  accustomed  routine 
restored  to  her  a  sense  of  normal,  everyday 
life,  in  which  people  didn't  go  around  pouring 
opium  into  other  people's  coffee.  But  before 
she  left  her  room  she  dug  into  her  big  moire 
bag,  took  out  the  envelope  holding  her  mar- 
riage contract.  The  wax  seal  had  been  broken. 

She  thrust  the  envelope  back  into  the  bag; 
there  was  no  point  in  locking  it  up  in  the 
armoire  now.  In  all  likelihood,  by  now,  there 
was  more  than  one  person  in  the  house  who 
knew  the  terms  of  her  marriage  contract. 

She  went  downstairs  and  when  Glendora 
flapped  into  the  dining  room  in  her  home- 
made moccasins.  Sarah  asked  her  at  what  time 
she  had  brought  coffee  to  her  room.  Glendora 
said  she  hadn't. 

Sarah  swallowed  past  a  constriction  in  her 
throat.  "Well,  then,  who  brought  it?" 

"Miss  Maude.  She  come  to  the  kitchen  and 
say  she  take  it  up  to  you." 

A  chill  crawled  over  Sarah  again.  Maude? 
She  ate  what  she  could  and  went  out  along 
the  covered  passageway,  with  the  rain  drip- 
ping from  the  vines.  In  the  kitchen  Glendora 
was  picking  chickens. 

"Get  a  basket,"  Sarah  told  her.  "We'll  go 
to  the  storehouse." 

They  went  through  the  drizzle  to  the  store- 
house. The  shelves  looked  emptier  now  than 
when  Miss  Celie  had  first  shown  her  the  store- 
room; there  were  certainly  fewer  mouths  to 


"That  approach  doesn't  convince  me  at  home  either. 
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feed,  but  there  was  less  to  feed  them  with.  She 
took  Glendora  on  to  the  smokehouse,  unlocked 
it  and  saw  with  satisfaction  there  was  still  a 
quantity  of  hams  and  sides  of  bacon,  hanging 
from  the  smoke-stained  rafters. 

They  wouldn't  go  hungry,  not  yet.  And  the 
fields  were  green  and  growing.  "Can't  you 
possibly  imagine  what  life  is  going  to  be  like 
here?"  Maude  had  said. 

Maude. 

Maude  had  had  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
bottle  of  opium  from  Sarah's  room.  Maude 
had  the  cool  ruthlessness  to  do  whatever  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  do.  But  Sarah  couldn't 
see  how  her  death— her  murder — could  help 


Maude.  She  couldn't  see  any  reason  why 
Maude  would  attempt  to  frighten  her. 

She  started  back  for  the  house,  saw  a  light 
in  the  office,  opened  the  door  and  surprised  a 
domestic  scene  which  was  far  outside  the  dark 
realm  of  murder.  Rev,  George  and  Lolotte 
were  mending  shoes. 

A  lighted  lamp  stood  on  the  table  that 
dusky,  drizzling  day.  They  were  all  three  bent 
over  a  shabby  riding  boot;  Lolotte  held  a 
patch  of  leather.  Rev  steadied  a  tiny  brad, 
waiting  for  George's  poised  tack  hammer. 

George  said,  "First  thing  I  do  when  I  get  to 
Vicksburg  again  is  get  me  a  Yankee  " 

"  with  boots  on."  Lolotte  laughed. 


Rev  looked  up  and  saw  her.  Lolotte  looked 
up  and  stiffened.  George  didn't  look  up  at 
all.  There  was  no  way  to  know,  no  way  to 
guess  whether  any  one  of  them  was  surprised 
at  Sarah's  appearance,  believing  her  to  be 
drugged  and  senseless — and  just  possibly  dead. 

Rev  said,  "Come  in,  Sarah."  His  face  was 
a  little  fixed  and  questioning.  He  turned  to 
George  and  Lolotte.  "Take  your  cobbler's 
shop  somewhere  else.  I  want  to  talk  to  Sarah." 

A  rush  of  panic  caught  Sarah.  "No.  Not 
now.  I've  got  to — to  see  to  the  kitchen. 
Glendora  " 

Her  words  jumbled  together  and  she  all  but 
ran  from  the  office  and  from  the  question  in 
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Rev's  face.  She  paused  at  the  kitchen  J 
caught  her  breath,  and  went  in.  Maudei 
cleaning  lamp  chimneys. 

"Will  you  take  these  back  to  the  hi 
Cousin  Sarah?"  she  snapped.  "They  are; 
streaky,  but  I  don't  care." 

A  bit  of  lore  from  some  class  in  hi* 
flashed  up  from  Sarah's  memory:  the! 
defense  is  offense.  She  said,  "Maude,  itr 
kind  of  you  to  bring  me  my  coffee 
morning." 

"Coffee?"  Maude  scrubbed  away  at  * 
streaks  inside  another  lamp  chimney 
didn't." 

"Glendora  said  " 

"Oh,  I  took  it  as  far  as  the  hall  and  |t 
down  and  forgot  it." 

Sarah  took  the  lamp  chimneys  arjd  j 
into  the  house.  It  was  quiet  and  chilly, { 
Miss  Celie's  vapors  had  seeped  througTi; 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Sarah  wag 
that  Rev  and  George  were  out  in  the  slil 
she  went  to  the  kitchen,  took  a  knife,  era 
the  dripping  stretch  of  path  and  grass  tt! 
office.  There  was  no  one  anywhere  to  bes 
or  to  see  her. 

She  pushed  the  long  table  aside,  pritji 
the  floor  boards  with  the  knife  and  waj 
really  surprised  to  find  that  the  bags  ofp 
were  not  there.  Lucien  had  taken  it.  Weld 
would  have  to  make  him  give  it  back. 

She  lighted  the  lamp  and  took  the  led;'i 
slave  records  from  the  cherrywood  cupt^r 

Time  passed  as  she  went  slowly  throui.tl 
long  lines  of  handwriting.  At  last  she  & 
the  book  and  sat  looking  at  it.  It  was  peict 
clear  now  why  the  slaves  had  left,  the  am 
Lucien's  return. 

During  Lucien's  father's  life  there  hacp< 
no  records  of  sales.  Since  the  time  of  his<jrf 
since  Lucien  had  owned  Honotassa,  thaf 
began  and  multiplied.  Calista  had  beeiioi 
almost  at  once.  Rilly's  boy  had  been  two; 
the  time  he  was  sold. 

Sarah  began  to  wonder  what  kind  ofM 
she  had  married.  She  felt  a  little  sick,  i, 

A  man  who  could  sell  people  who  depfh 
on  him,  a  man  who  could  separate  a  nil 
and  her  twelve-year-old  boy,  wouldn't  s'd 
giving  his  wife,  or  anyone  who  opposed  n, 
real  and  vicious  fright. 

Would  he  stick  at  murder? 

But  she  was  more  valuable  to  him  alivM 
dead — at  least  until  the  wai  was  over  an(|a 
could  be  no  legal  quibbling  about  then 
erty  she  would  eventually  inherit. 

Lucien  didn't  love  her,  but  he  would, (J 
to  murder  her.  But  to  frighten  her— yes  ia 
could  be  a  reason  for  that  and  a  simply 
a  thoroughly  frightened  woman  will  y ,11 
anything,  certainly  to  a  demand  for  mo  ft. 

Yet  that  was  not  a  valid  purpose  ncJ 
Lucien  already  had  the  gold.  Lolotte,)! 
George?  Maude? 

She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  s  ha 
told  Rev  about  the  opium.  She  roiM 
started  for  the  door,  but  stopped  as  »ud 
came,  running  to  escape  the  rain.  "Wl, I 
you  doing?" 

"Looking  at  some  records." 

Maude  sat  down  at  the  table.  "I  m 
somebody's  got  to  tell  you  about  Miss  li| 

"Miss  Celie!" 

"It's  like  this.  Her  people  came  fronifl 

fled  from  there  during  the  revolution^ 
Celie  cut  her  teeth  on  tales  of  it,  and  sli*P 
forget.  She's  always  afraid  of  a  Negro  uiifj 
So  today  she  locked  herself  in  her  rooi '  I 

"But — but  the  slaves  have  gone!"  .  ■ 

"Yes,  but  you  see  she  counted  on  Rjljl 
liked  her.  Now  she  feels  as  if — God  i0* 
who.  Glendora  or  Uncle  Jethro  is  gHjfl 
come  creeping  around  with  an  ax."  jfl 

"That's  what  Rev  meant  by  the  v;« 
Sarah  said  slowly.  She  thought  of  Misfl 
locked  in  her  room,  stricken  with  irftffl 
terrors.  Or  were  they  imaginary?  "!(■ 
could  one  of  the  slaves  have  shot  Emif! 

"For  heaven's  sake."  Maude  said  irW 
"don't  get  like  Miss  Celie.  One  in  thefiJB 
enough." 

Her  mind  fumbled  back  lo  something  '™j 
said— you  told  George  that  Lucien  hacj^ 

down." 


Surprised,  Maude's  Romanesque  hea' 


toward  her.  "If  you're  thinking  about  M 
saying  that  there  was  a  time  when  l'1*1 
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,  I  did.  Lucien  was  a  gay  young  bache- 
ing  to  be  rich.  Maybe  he  spent  a  little 
ich,  maybe  he  got  himself  a  little  too 
n  debt.  That's  the  slave  ledger  you've 
oking  at,  isn't  it?  Well,  then  you  know, 
sold  some  slaves  after  his  father's 
He  had  debts  to  pay.  You  can't  quarrel 
at." 

w  did  he  get  himself  so  much  in  debt? 
ing?  Women?" 

de  rose  and  gave  a  suddenly  ferocious 
a  moth  circling  the  lamp.  It  fell  without 
r.  Maude  said,  "Now  I  declare,  Cousin 
don't  get  yourself  in  a  state  wondering 
our  husband  did  before  you  married 
jcien  has  settled  down,  he's  had  a  good 
:ord— and  he's  married  a  woman  with 
Now  wait.  I  didn't  say  that's  why  he 
1  you ;  but  if  there's  anything  the  Hugots 
ictical  about,  it's  marriage.  Lucien's 
*e  to  you  means  security  for  Honotassa 
neans  that  Lucien  has  settled  down — 
.11." 

uck  Sarah  as  an  odd  argument  to  use 
f  of  a  husband's  stability  and  character, 
't  Rev  a  gambler,  a  duelist— a  ladies' 

o  told  you  that?"  Maude  looked  at  her 
oment.  "If  I  were  you,  Cousin  Sarah,  I 
't  think  about  Rev.  Make  up  your 
with  Lucien."  She  swung  back  the 


ere  have  been  plenty  of  young 
■oes  of  middle  stature  and  feeble 
irds  who  have  felt  sure  they 
dd  never  love  anything  more  in- 
lificant  than  a  Diana,  and  yet 
/e  found  themselves  in  middle 
happily  settled  with  a  wife  who 

Idles.  GEORGE  ELIOT 


scovered  an  old  coat  of  Rev's  hanging 
id  swept  it  around  her  as  regally  as  if 
«en  a  toga. 

t,"  Sarah  said  rather  desperately, 
you  said  you  left  my  coffee  in  the 

1  forgot  it  and  "  Words  stuck  in 

>at. 

le  gave  her  one  piercing  look.  "What 
matter  with  it?" 

:  was  a  little  silence  between  them. 

called  from  somewhere  outside, 
:— Maude." 

le  swirled  back  to  the  table.  "Salt? 
can't  waste  salt.  Mustard — what?" 
didn't  answer. 

as  a  child's  trick — a  naughty  child's 

i  say  whatever  was  in  your  coffee  was 
little  trick  of  Lolotte's."  But  then 

put  both  her  square  hands  on  the 

d  leaned  over  it.  "Sarah,  I  told  you  to 
:|p  your  quarrel  with  Lucien.  If  you 

b's  in  love  with  Lolotte,  he's  not.  But 

like  to  have  his  own  way 
Lolotte  said  from  the  doorway, 

Vou  are.  I  brought  a  basket  for  the 
'i he  came  into  the  office  and  thrust  the 
i  t  Maude.  She  was  smiling,  as  smug  as 
>l  kitten.  "Go  ahead,  Maude,  I'll  catch 

lint  to  talk  to  Sarah." 
i  e  hesitated,  gave  Sarah  a  forbidding 

d  marched  out  into  the  foggy,  wet 

Be  drifted  across  to  a  chair  at  the  table, 
ifper  time,  conscious  of  her  grace  of 
:  nt.  She  settled  her  skirts  and  looked 
ifhe  glow  of  the  lamplight  at  Sarah.  Her 
M  'lack  eyebrows  were  delicate ;  her  dark 
f  'vide  and  guileless-looking  as  a  child's — 
i  iughty  child's,  Sarah  thought. 
>l|.e  made  a  devastatingly  charming  little 
•jr  lips  were  literally  like  a  rose.  "I 
3i)'ou  know  how  things  are  between  me 
lpen.  It's  always  been  that  way,  you 
"it's  not  your  fault,"  she  said  softly, 
-i  just  had  to  have  your  money." 
V  ,"  Sarah  said,  "what  do  you  propose 
3  tout  it?" 

)||  I  don't  propose  to  do  anything." 
111  laughed  lightly.  "We  need  money  at 
o'sa.  All  of  us  need  it.  But  look  here, 
Miarah,"  she  said  coaxingly  "you  don't 
Musband  who  just  married  you  for  your 
e!!Do  you?" 


"Are  you  suggesting  a  divorce?" 

Lolotte  winced  a  little  too  markedly. 
"Cousin  Sarah!  We  don't  have  divorces  in 
the  South.  Nobody  I  ever  heard  of  has  been 
divorced!" 

One  phrase  enlightened  Sarah.  "In  the 
South,"  she  said. 

"Well,  yes,  but— of  course  everybody  knows 
things  are  different  in  the  North." 

"Then  you  want  me  to  go  North,  arrange 
some  kind  of  divorce  with  Lucien  and  leave 
him  to  you." 

"Of  course  I  reckon  Lucien  might  feel  that 
he  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  settlement. 
You've  got  so  much  money." 


Sarah  was  sure  now:  Lolotte  had  opened 
and  examined  her  marriage  contract.  It  oc- 
curred to  her  in  the  same  breath  that  Lolotte 
would  have  been  interested  in  ornamental, 
charmingly  designed  bottles  of  cologne. 

"Did  you  take  anything  from  my  room?" 

"Why,  you — why,  how  can  you  say  such  a 
thing  to  me!  How  can  you  think  that  I  " 

"I  think,"  Sarah  said  clearly,  "you  are  a 
grasping,  fighting,  clawing  little  cat." 

Lolotte's  skirts  rustled  as  she  leaped  up. 
Sarah  was  on  her  feet  too.  "Why  did  you  put 
that  in  my  coffee  this  morning?" 

Lolotte  took  a  quick  breath.  "What  was 
in  your  coffee,  Cousin  Sarah?" 


Surprise  or  skillfully  affected  surprise? 
Sarah  couldn't  be  sure.  She  said,  "Just  don't 
try  it  again,  that's  all." 

"Something  in  your  coffee?"  Lolotte  said 
softly.  The  smugness  came  back  into  her  voice. 
Her  lips  curved  up  gently.  "Why,  Cousin 
Sarah!  What  a  dreadful  thing  for  anybody  to 
do.  Why,  you  must  have  made  Lucien  good 
and  mad  last  night.  You  can  see  now  that 
things  aren't  going  to  be  very  pleasant  for  you 
at  Honotassa.  But  then  you'll  see  sense  and 
go  North."  She  went  out,  triumphant. 

Sarah  sat  down;  she  leaned  her  elbows  on 
the  table.  Why  not  go  North,  get  a  divorce, 
wash  out  a  marriage  which  was  no  marriage? 
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Divorce?  Her  mind  edged  around  it. 
Divorce  was  no  more  usual  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South.  And  if  she  left  Lucien  she  would 
also  have  to  leave  Honotassa. 

The  look  of  the  place  during  the  tranquil 
evening  hour  with  long  blue  shadows  over  the 
grass,  the  bright  clarity  of  early  morning  with 
the  birds  all  singing  and  the  air  balmy,  the 
long,  green  rows  of  cotton,  the  sounds  and 
smells,  the  very  feel  of  the  house  and  the  great 
trees,  all  of  it  seemed  to  crowd  around  her, 
like  a  dearly  loved  presence. 

Rc\  lo\cd  it.  Rev  worked  tor  it  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  He  had  entrusted  Honotassa  to 
her  care. 


No,  she  would  not  leave  Honotassa. 

She  rose,  cramped  and  numb.  She  took  the 
ledger  with  its  tragic  records  and  went  to  the 
cherrywood  desk.  At  the  very  edge  of  her  con- 
sciousness she  was  aware  of  some  little  whis- 
per of  sound  behind  her,  at  the  door. 

She  put  the  ledger  into  its  place  and  turned. 

Something  thin  and  black  like  a  whip  lay 
as  if  flung  on  the  floor,  stunned  or  lethargic 
from  cold.  It  stirred,  it  moved  sluggishly,  yet 
in  a  second  it  slid  under  the  chest  in  the  corner. 

In  that  slow  second  she  saw  it.  too  clearly. 

She  was  saturated  with  fear.  She  was 
stricken  and  paralyzed  and  couldn't  move — 
yet  did  move,  for  she  clutched  up  her  skirt, 


jerked  a  chair  toward  her  with  a  loud  rasp 
across  the  floor,  climbed  onto  it  and  screamed. 

She  took  a  gasping  breath  and  had  the  faint- 
est whiff  of  something  sweet,  like  a  flower  that 
still  was  not  a  flower.  Stop  screaming,  she  told 
herself — and  screamed  again. 

Somebody  came  running  heavily  along  the 
path.  Ben  flung  into  the  office  and  stared  at 
her.  She  pointed. 

He  got  a  gun  from  his  belt.  "Don't  move. 
I'll  get  him!" 

He  advanced  to  the  chest,  his  gun  aimed  at 
the  shadows  below  it;  then  he  pulled  it  out 
with  one  quick  thrust.  Two  shots  filled  the 
room  with  shocking  crashes  and  the  smell  of 
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powder.  He  slowly  put  his  gun  away 
kicked  something  like  a  twisted  thin  and 
black  reed  out  of  the  door. 

"Lucky  I  had  on  riding  boots,"  he  sak 
shoved  his  gun  back  in  his  belt.  "That's  a 
moccasin.  Nobody's  playfellow.  Funny- 
rule  they  won't  come  up  from  the  swamp 
you  can't  tell  in  weather  like  this.  I 
things."  He  sniffed.  "That's  a  queer  s 
What  is  it?  Must  be  the  lamp.  There  was 
in  Maville.  That  Yankee  cavalry  is  headei 
way.  Nobody  knows  where  they  are  now 
they're  too  close."  He  came  to  her  and  of 
his  hand,  which  was  moist  and  reekir 
gunpowder.  "Better  get  down  from  the  c 
Cousin  Sarah.  Time  for  supper." 

She  took  Ben's  hand,  got  down  fronj 
chair  and  went  out  into  the  misty,  wet  ( 
ness.  drawing  her  skirts  aside  from  f|je 
faintly  squirming  coil  beside  the  door.* 

Nobody  would  have  put  a  water  moc 
in  the  office;  it  was  far  too  dangerous.  1 
had  been  opium  in  her  coffee,  but  the  \ 
moccasin  had  to  be  accident. 

Before  they  reached  the  house  George  i 
jogging  up,  his  face  a  pale  blur  in  the  twi 
"Ben,  you  say  they're  at  Union  Church'. 

"Postmaster  at  Maville  said  they  were 
yesterday.  Nobody  knows  where  they 
today." 

George  cried,  "Why  don't  they  stop  tl 
Who  is  commanding  this  Yankee  ca\ 
How  many  of  them  are  there?" 

"Now  how  in  the  world  should  T  1 
that?"  Ben  said  testily.  "Some  say  five 
dred,  some  say  five  thousand.  Some  say  tr 
heading  for  Natchez,  some  say  for  I 
Rouge.  Nobody  knows." 

They  came  up  on  the  porch.  George  p 
hand  on  his  gun  "Reckon  I  better  be  gt 
back  to  Vicksburg." 

"Reckon  we  all  better  be  stirring 
stumps."  Ben  opened  the  door.  Maude 
bringing  a  lamp  into  the  hall,  its  light  glei 
upward  onto  her  fine  face. 

Lolotte  came  in  a  rush  from  the  j 
room.  "Ben!  Did  you  find  the  slaves?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Nary  hide  nor  h; 
any  of  them.  Maude,  I  want  a  toddy 
plumb  whupped." 

"Rev?"  George  shouted  up  the 
"Rev  " 


kjarah's  knees  were  still  wobbly;  she 
down  in  the  nearest  chair. 

Rev  came  running  down  the  stairs,  bi 
ing  his  clean  white  shirt,  his  face  shining 
soap  and  water.  "What's  that  abou 
Yankees?" 

George  went  over  it  all  while  Ben  tt 
away  at  his  boots.  Rev's  face  went 
and  hard,  but  his  black  eyes  snapped, 
then  in  the  middle  of  it  he  saw  Sarah 
abruptly  came  to  her.  "What's  the  m 
Sarah?" 

Ben  glanced  up.  "Water  moccasin.  Cr 
into  the  office  and  scared  her.  I  shot  hin 

"I  didn't  mean— it  surprised  me  — 

"A  water  moccasin,"  Rev  said  si 
"How'd  it  get  there?" 

Sarah  didn't  trust  her  voice  to  reply  e 
she  knew  the  answer.  Ben  said,  "Well, 
there.  Where's  that  toddy,  Maude?" 

"Wait,  Maude,"  Rev  said.  "Bring 
brandy  for  Sarah." 

Maude  disappeared  into  the  dining  i 
Lolotte  said  softly,  "Poor  Sarah!  She' 
not  used  to  a  plantation.  Such  an  unple 
thing  to  happen!"  Her  dark  gaze  was 
kling.  But  Lolotte  couldn't  have  transpo 
water  moccasin  from  the  swamp;  she'd 
risked  her  own  life!  No,  that  was  accidi 

Maude  thrust  a  small  glass  into 
hand.  "Go  on  and  drink  it,  Sarah.  You 
like  death!" 

Sarah  swallowed  some  brandy  and  th 
line  traveling  down  her  throat  made  her 

George  was  shouting,  everybody  was 
ing.  "Where  is  Lucien?"  Lolotte  cried.  " 
does  he  think  about  all  this?" 

George  explained,  "Lucien  and  Ben 
different  roads  to  look  for  the  runa 
Reckon  Lucien  hasn't  heard  about  all  I 
unless  he  met  somebody  on  the  Natchez r 

Rev  was  so  close  to  Sarah  that  she 
have  touched  him;  she  looked  up  and  h 
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jack — but  he'll  come  back  because  he's 
to  make  himself  safe  in  some  Yankee 
■roof  job  till  the  war  is  over.  W  hy. 
:r  I  live  or  die  he'll  be  in  clover — with 
•Id  of  yours  to  giv  e  him  a  start.  But  you 
i*|  give  it  to  me  to  buy  Confederate 

idn't  give  it  to  Rev .  Lucien,  where  are 
ids  you  bought?" 
you  doubt  whether  I  bought  bonds 
ie  mortgage  money?" 
on't  know  what  you  did  with  it." 
w  else  would  I  spend  it?" 
Dts."  Sarah  said  dryly.  "Lucien,  I  can't 
/  money  from  my  father's  estate  until 
r  is  over." 

rling.  I  didn't  marry  you  for  money  you 
ver  be  able  to  get  from  the  North.  But  it 
nportant.  W  hat  is  important  is  my 
•,  the  Hugo:  name.  No:  I  can't  believe 
'd  desert  to  the  Yankees  I'm  sorry  I 
is  I  did." 

>n't  think  Rev  took  the  gold  " 

hrugged.  "Let  it  go.  1  want  to  talk  to 

DUt  something  else  " 

ml  to  talk  to  y  ou.  There  are  things  you 

tnow,  Lucien.  I  tried  to  tell  you  last 
She  hesitated  then  came  out  with  it 
"I  believe  Emile  was  murdered  " 

course  he  was  murdered!  A  Yankee 

m." 

I  think — I'm  afraid  it  was  someone 
id  this  morning  there  was  opium  in  my 

urn!" 

ought  some  medicines  with  me  from 
i.  The  bottle  of  opium  disappeared  the 
rrived  here,  the  day  Emile  was  shot." 
ared  at  her.  He  sat  down  heavily,  still 
"Do  you  realize  what  you  are  saying? 

why  "  The  red  flush  surged  up  into 

:.  "You  have  the— the — why,  you're 
g  there  accusing  one  of  my  family 
nurder!  Opium!" 
[ji't  you  believe  me?" 
■  settles  it.  I'll  tell  you  what's  been  in 
lid.  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that  you  are 
ttipy  here.  So  I'll  take  you  to  Natchez 


in  the  morning  You  can  get  to  New  York  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  and  wait  for  me  there  " 

"That's  what  Lolotte  wants  me  to  do.  And 
then  get  a  div  orce  from  you,  first  giv  ing  you  a 
generous  settlement." 

"Did  Lolotte  say  that?  Oh.  that's  nonsense. 
I  don't  want  a  divorce  I  only  want  you  to  go 
where  you'll  be  among  friends  until  the  war 
is  over.  Wait  for  me  there.  Now  pack  your 
clothes,  we'll  start  early." 

"1  have  no  clothes  to  pack  and  I'm  not 
going." 

"Oh.  but  you  are  going."  He  rose:  the  dis- 
arming smile  was  on  his  handsome  face;  he 
came  toward  her.  his  arms  out  to  take  her  in 
his  embrace.  "Why.  darling.  I'm  your  husband. 
I  intend  to  make  you  happy  and  protect  you 
and  " 

She  clutched  at  the  chair  near  her  and  thrust 
it  so  hard  against  his  knees  that,  taken  off 
balance,  he  staggered.  She  slid  past  his  still 
outstretched  arms,  his  astonished  face,  and 
ran  out  of  the  office  along  the  path,  past  the 
dark  sleeping  house.  She  found  the  small 
stairway  and  fled  up  through  the  murmurous 
blackness  and  the  night  scent  of  flowers. 

It  was  easy  to  find  her  own  room-  for  the 
door  was  open. 

She  then  gulped  her  breath  and  felt  like  a 
harebrained,  panic-stricken  fool.  Running 
from  nothing. 

When  she  had  got  her  breath  and  her  heart 
had  stopped  its  thudding,  she  went  to  the 
window.  She  heard  Lucien's  footsteps,  crunch- 
ing along  the  path.  There  were  the  small  red 
glow  of  a  cigar  and  the  scent  of  tobacco. 

That,  too,  gave  her  a  sense  of  absurd  anti- 
climax. While  she  had  fled  up  the  stairs  as  if 
she'd  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  Lucien  had 
calmly  lighted  a  cigar  and  calmly  returned  to 
the  house.  At  least  she  had  spoken  her  mind. 
She  did  not  intend  to  leave  Honotassa;  she 
did  not  believe  that  Rev  had  taken  the  gold. 

The  drizzling  rain  blew  away:  the  fog  dissi- 
pated itself ;  the  night  turned  warmer.  Dawn 
was  never  more  beautiful.  The  sun  streaked 
softly  over  the  green-striped  fields.  The  green 


lawns  sparkled  with  dew.  The  birds  sang  their 
hearts  out  in  the  golden  morning  hours.  The 
rain-wet  honeysuckle  and  Cape  jasmine 
flooded  the  balmy  air  with  fragrance. 

When  Sarah  went  downstairs  a  stir  of  im- 
minent departure  was  already  in  the  air  and 
in  the  hall  there  were  rolled-up  blankets. 
Maude  was  savagely  cutting  out  a  hole  in  a 
rather  battered  piece  of  oilcloth,  making  a 
poncholike  garment.  "It's  for  Rev,"  she  said. 
"He's  got  the  longest  trip  to  make.  There's 
enough  left  to  make  one  for  George  too." 

Miss  Celie  was  moving  swiftly  about,  order- 
ing everybody.  There  was  not  the  faintest  sign 
of  the  woman  who  had  cowered  behind  a 


To  reply  to  a  nasty  remark  with 
another  nasty  remark  is  like  try- 
ing to  remove  dirt  with  mud. 

SPANISH  PROVERB 


locked  door  the  prev  ious  day  alone  with  ter- 
ror, who  had  said,  "It's  ground  glass  this  time." 

Sarah  started  along  the  passageway.  As  she 
reached  the  storehouse  Rev  came  along  the 
path .  took  one  look  at  Sarah  and  said.  "What's 
happened?  You  look —  I  reckon  Lucien  found 
out  that  I  took  the  gold." 

"You  took  it!"  The  earth  under  Sarah's 
feet  seemed  to  waver. 

He  nodded.  "I've  got  it  hidden.  I'll  tell  you 
w  here  before  I  leave." 

"Why  did  you  take  it,  Rev,  why?  Lucien 
said  it  was  you;  I  didn't  believe  it  " 

"Reckon  we'd  better  talk  to  Lucien.  He's  in 
the  office." 

Lucien  opened  the  door  politely;  there  .was 
no  trace  of  anger,  no  apparent  memory  of 
Sarah's  flight  the  night  before.  She  felt  pink 
flames  come  up  into  her  cheeks  when  she  saw 
the  chair  she  had  flung  at  him.  still  on  its  side, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Rev  said  "I  took  the  gold.  Lucien.  I've  got 
it  hidden  where  you  can't  find  it  and  I'll  tell 


Sarah  where  before  I  leave.  I  figured  you'd 
want  it  and  I  know  that  Sarah  will  need  it." 

Lucien's  eyebrows  went  up.  "What  did  you 
think  I'd  do  with  that  gold?" 

"Oh,  Lucien,  you  know  what  you  did  with 
every  penny  of  cash  you  could  ever  lay  your 
hands  on." 

"I  bought  Confederate  bonds." 

"You  paid  debts  and  you  got  yourseif 
further  into  debt.  If  you  were  determined  to 
gamble,  why  didn't  you  learn  the  difference 
between  a  straight  and  a  flush  " 

That  drew  a  spark  from  Lucien.  "I  don't 
need  you  to  teach  me  how  to  play  cards! 
Reckon  you  took  my  dueling  pistols  too." 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  had  a  Spencer  cartridge  so  I 
gave  it  to  the  coroner  and  told  him  a  Yankee 
straggler  shot  Emile.  But  the  fact  is  somebody 
had  used  one  of  your  dueling  pistols.  So  I 
put  them  away." 

"I  see.  Well  then,  Rev.  who  shot  Emile?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  whoever  it  was,  I  didn't 
see  any  use  in  telling  the  coroner  " 

"And  having  a  murder  investigation."  Lu- 
cien was  frowning.  "Miss  Celie — Lolotte — 
Ben  and  George  Why,  even  you,  Rev!" 

"I  didn't  shoot  him.  But  I'll  tell  you  this: 
Emile  gave  me  considerable  bother.  I  reckon 
I've  got  to  apologize  to  you." 

"Apologize?" 

"Emile  was  in  New  Orleans  a  while  ago.  He 
came  home  with  the  story  that  you  had  been 
seen  in  New  Orleans,  hand  in  glove,  on  the 
friendliest  terms,  with  some  Yankee  officers. 
So  I  went  to  New7  Orleans  to  get  at  the  facts." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Lucien  asked  Rev. 
"that  you  believed  this?  Coming  from  Emile?" 

"Coming  from  Emile,  no.  And  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it  of  you.  But  I  had  to  prove  it  or  dis- 
prove it.  I  just  had  to,"  Rev  said  simply.  "And 
I  found  Sarah  in  New  Orleans  and  she  told  me 
that  you  had  been  in  Cuba  and  why.  So  I 
knew  Emile  was  lying.  But  that's  why  I've  got 
to  apologize  to  you.  Matter  of  fact,  I  stayed 
over  my  leave  hoping  you'd  get  home.  So," 
Rev  said  soberly,  "that's  off  my  mind." 

Lucien  was  good-natured.  "It  wasn't  very 
brotherly  of  you.  But  I  can't  say  I  blame  you. 
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FOR  SCRAPES 

AS  WELL  AS  BURNS! 

1  IN  ill  1FNTINP 

BOOSTS  NATURE'S 
HEALING  POWER 

Stops  pain  fast,  speeds  healing  as 
no  plain  antiseptic  can! 

1.  Nature  sends  healing  serum  droplets  to 
wound  surface.  But  tension  often  keeps 
droplets  apart;  germs  may  get  through- 
cause  infection,  slow  healing. 

2.  But,  Unguentine  instantly  spreads  na- 
ture's serum,  creates  a  protective  blanket 
to  lock  out  germs  and  heal  faster  than 
nature  alone. 
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CONSTIPATION 
Make  You  Weak? 

Here's  a  way  to  feel  better  fast! 

NO  NEED  to  let  constipation  "get  you 
down."  To  get  the  prompt  relief  you  need  to 
feel  better  fast  ask  for  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets.  They're  your  best  bet  because  they 
are  a  "balanced"  combination  of  ingredi- 
ents scientifically  formulated  to  soften  the 
intestinal  wastes  and  stimulate  intestinal 
function  .  .  .  without  causing  cramps  or  weak- 
ening digestive  distress! 

IN  CLINICAL  study  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets  rated  71%  better,  on  the  average, 
than  other  laxatives  tested.  These  included 
candy  and  chewing  gum  laxatives,  so-called 
"liver"  pills,  a  well-known  bulk  laxative, 
milk  of  magnesia  and  ordinary  mineral  oil. 

RELY  ON  this  trustworthy  medical  evi- 
dence. You'll  be  pleased  to  find  how  effective 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  are. 


Ingrown  NAII> 


Just  a  few  drops  of  soothing 
Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL  in  nail 
groove  relieve  soreness  and  pain, 
soften  embedded  part  of  nail  for 
easy  removal.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Why,  when  Sarah  told  me  that  gold  was  gone, 
I  got  it  into  my  head  that  maybe  you  were  go- 
ing to  desert  and  take  Sarah's  gold  with  you. 
You  see,  you  had  gone  into  New  Orleans,  out 
of  uniform,  and  I  couldn't  see  why  you'd  take 
such  a  risk  unless  you  had  some  good  Yankee 
friends,  but — yes,  I  reckon  I've  got  to  apolo- 
gize too.  And  there's  another  thing,  Rev;  it's 
been  on  my  mind:  this  business  of  pa's  estate 
wasn't  fair." 

A  puzzled  look  came  into  Rev's  eyes. 

"No,  it  wasn't  fair.  I'll  admit  that  when  I 
was  younger  I — yes,  I  did  spend  too  much.  I 
liked  life  in  New  Orleans,  you  liked  Hono- 
tassa.  I  sold  some  slaves,  but  I  did  use  that 
mortgage  money  for  bonds.  The  point  is,  I'm 
older  now.  Maybe  war  sobers  a  man.  Any- 
way, if  we  both  come  out  of  this  war,  Rev, 
you'll  have  half  of  Honotassa." 

Rev's  face  closed  in.  He  said  shortly, 
"Reckon  I  can  make  my  own  way." 

"Now,  Rev,  I  don't  care  about  that  gold.  I 
was  good  and  mad  when  I  knew  you  had  taken 
it.  But  if  you  don't  trust  me  enough  to  tell  me 
what  you've  done  with  it,  I  don't  care." 

"Sarah  is  going  to  need  it." 

"I  admit  I  was  going  to  use  it.  But  I'll  not 
even  ask  where  it  is."  Lucien  gave  Rev's  still 
face  a  long  look  and  laughed  again.  "You  still 
don't  trust  me." 

Rev  shrugged.  "It's  Sarah's  money." 

"I  told  you  I  don't  care.  Keep  your  secret." 

Suddenly  there  was  the  jingle  of  bridles  and 
the  thud  of  horses'  hoofs,  a  man  shouting, 
"Halt— dismount!" 

Lucien  and  Rev  plunged  through  the  shrub- 
bery bordering  the  open  passage  to  the  kitchen. 
Sarah  ran  too,  thinking.  It's  the  Yankee  cavalry. 

It  was  not  Yankee  cavalry;  it  was  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  Maj.  John  Debaun's  force, 
out  to  intercept  the  Grierson  cavalry.  They 
had  been  sent  north  from  the  main  force  to  get 
information;  they  also  wanted  water  for  their 
horses,  and  food. 

The  haste  of  the  men  in  butternut  communi- 
cated itself  to  all  of  them.  They  built  up  fires, 
they  sliced  ham;  Maude  stirred  up  big  batches 
of  corn  pone.  The  well  bucket  trundled  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  the  windlass  creaking,  as 
the  men  watered  their  horses.  "There  won't 
be  any  water  left,"  Maude  snorted. 

Lolotte  didn't  help  in  the  kitchen,  but  she 
moved  among  the  men  and  smiled  and  talked; 
they  snatched  off  battered  hats  and  their  eyes 
lighted  as  she  passed,  her  wide  skirts  swinging 
as  gracefully  as  if  she  were  on  a  dance  floor. 

Maude,  her  nose  very  red  with  heat  from 
the  stove,  said  grimly,  "Why  doesn't  she  come 
in  here  and  fry  some  of  that  ham?" 

Sarah  said  slowly,  "I  think  she's  doing  more 
good  out  there,"  and  wished  that  people  were 
consistent,  either  bad  or  good,  no  bewildering 
shades  to  try  to  understand. 


he  noon  sun  had  passed  its  peak  when  the 
men  and  horses,  fed  and  rested,  started  off. 

Miss  Celie  took  a  hairpin  from  her  sliding 
knot  of  jet-black  hair,  secured  the  knot  with 
one  swift  jab  and  whispered  piercingly,  "Good 
heavens,  what  are  we  standing  around  here 

for,  like  simple-minded  idiots!  Yankees  " 

And  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Union  cavalry,  hungry,  needing  fresh  horses, 
was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Miss  Celie  directed  affairs  in  the  house.  She 
sent  Sarah  to  the  smokehouse;  from  there  she 
heard  horses  snorting  and  pigs  squealing  as  Rev 
and  George  and  Lije,  the  stableboy,  drove  them 
toward  the  spring  with  its  fenced  enclosure 
for  just  such  an  emergency.  She  went  back  and 
forth  between  smokehouse  and  Uncle  Jethro's 
cabin,  carrying  the  heavy  hams  until  her  arms 
ached ;  she  was  hot  and  sticky.  The  sun  began 
to  edge  down  below  the  highest  oaks;  she 
heard  the  frenzied  squawking  of  chickens  and 
geese  and  saw  Glendora  and  Lije  flapping 
towels  at  them,  driving  them  toward  the  spring. 

When  the  smokehouse  was  empty  she  went 
back  to  the  house  and  met  Lolotte  on  the 
porch.  Her  face  was  pink  with  heat  and  exer- 
tion; moist  tendrils  of  black  curls  had  fallen 
from  her  heavy  chignon;  she  had  gathered  up 
her  skirt  to  hold  silver.  "Help  me,  Sarah." 

They  hid  the  silver  in  a  hollow  below  Stash's 
cabin.  Lolotte  had  already  made  one  or  two 
trips  to  the  hiding  place,  for  Sarah  caught  a 
flashing  glimpse  of  more  silver,  pushed  way 
back  into  the  dusky  hollow 


It  was  nearly  dusk  when  Sarah  at  last  went 
to  her  room,  washed  her  hot  face,  changed  to 
a  fresh  dress  and  returned  downstairs.  The  big 
basket  of  mending  which  Miss  Celie  had  as- 
signed to  her  stood  in  the  hall  with  Lucien's 
gray  broadcloth  jacket  folded  on  top.  She 
took  it  and  her  basket  out  to  the  porch. 

Ben  was  sitting  there.  "Thought  we  might 
have  a  little  talk,  Cousin  Sarah,"  he  said  softly. 
"I'll  be  leaving  one  of  these  days  too — some 
things  I  want  to  tell  you  before  I  go — we  might 
walk  this  way — I  don't  want  everybody  in  the 
house — Maude — to  hear  me." 

She  went  with  him  across  the  lawn,  not  re- 
alizing that  they  had  entered  the  path  leading 
to  the  circle  where  Emile  had  been  shot  until 
the  shadows  of  the  hedge  closed  around  her. 
She  half  turned  back,  but  Ben  said,  "You  know 
I'm  a  good  friend  of  yours,  Cousin  Sarah.  I 
shot  that  water  moccasin  last  night." 

"Yes,  you  did,  and  I  thank  you  " 

"Well — what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Cousin  Sarah,  I  think  the  Yankees  are 
going  to  win.  Oh,  I'm  a  loyal  Southerner  and  I 
wouldn't  say  this  to  anybody  but  you — but 
I'm  not  all  Southern,  if  you  understand  me." 

"No,"  Sarah  said  bluntly,  "I  don't  under- 
stand." 

Ben  wiped  his  moist  face  with  his  arm. 
"You're  a  Yankee.  I  understand  your  sympa- 
thies, all  for  the  North.  And  I  agree  with  you, 
in  some  ways.  Wait  now — I'll  put  it  plainly. 
When  the  war  is  over  I'm  going  to  need  some 
money— quite  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said,  his 
eyes  small  and  peering,  "so  I  reckon  you 
might  find  it  in  your  heart  to  help  me." 

Her  heart  sank  with  a  thud.  Money  again. 
"Ben,"  she  said,  "I'll  put  it  plainly  too.  I  can- 
not possibly  come  into  my  father's  estate  until 
the  war  is  over.  And  if  or  when  that  happens. 


Love  is  always  the  same  old  story — 
but  some  men  can  tell  it  better 
than  others.  conrad  nagel 


how  can  I  possibly  know  or  guess  what  obliga- 
tions I'll  have,  what  the  circumstances  will 
be?  I  can't  promise  you  anything,  Ben." 

"Oh,  now,  Cousin  Sarah,  I  don't  ask  for 
money  right  now — but  think  it  over.  Just 
think  it  over,"  he  said  and  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly gave  her  a  sly,  almost  a  conspiratorial 
grin.  "Remember,  I've  been  your  friend  and 
I'll  be  a  friend,  no  matter  what  happens." 

Now  she  knew,  in  a  sickening  flash,  why 
the  little  scene  had  seemed  familiar;  it  was 
almost  a  repetition  of  her  talk  with  Emile. 

She  turned,  hurried  across  the  lawn  to  the 
porch.  Ben  strolled  after  her  and  settled  down 
in  a  chair  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  She  was 
about  to  go  into  the  house,  to  escape  his  pres- 
ence, when  sounds  arose  again  from  the  front 
driveway,  a  wagon  creaking  and  jouncing, 
the  galloping  thud  of  hoofs. 

Sarah  dropped  Lucien's  coat,  the  basket, 
her  needle,  and  ran  to  the  front  door.  It  was 
Stash,  standing  up  in  the  wagon  as  it  rocked 
from  side  to  side,  lashing  his  lathered  mules. 
Rev  and  George  came  running  from  around 
the  end  of  the  house;  Lucien  came  down  the 
stairs;  Miss  Celie  came  out  with  Lolotte  and 
Maude. 

Stash  reined  in  his  glistening  mules.  "Mist' 
Rev,  the  Yankees  crossed  the  river  this  morn- 
ing! They  on  this  side.  Mist'  Rev.  Whole  army 
of  them   " 

So  it  was  Stash  who  brought  the  news  of 
Grant's  landing  in  Mississippi.  The  steaming, 
trembling  mules  heaved  for  breath  while  he 
told  them. 

He  had  delivered  his  wagonload  of  supplies 
to  the  commissary  headquarters  beyond  Ma- 
ville;  there  he'd  heard  that  there  was  a  passel 
of  Yankee  cavalry  in  the  neighborhood,  no- 
body knew  where.  In  the  hope  of  avoiding 
them  he'd  taken  the  long  way  around,  which 
brought  him  out  on  the  Natchez  road.  He  was 
late  by  then;  he  knew  they'd  be  in  a  state 
about  him,  so  he  was  going  along  right  smar  t 
even  though  the  mules  were  tired  - 

Miss  Celie  sighed.  "You're  a  good  boy, 
Stash."  Her  face  was  warm,  her  voice  had  a 
kind  of  pride,  indulgence  and  firm  affection. 

"Ycs'm."  Stash  looked  puzzled. 


"The  rest  of  the  people  ran  away, 
you'd  gone,"  Rev  said.  "Go  on,  Stash- 
about  Grant?" 

Well,  he'd  met  a  man  on  the  Natche2 
who'd  asked  Stash  where  he  belonged. ' 
him  Honotassa.  He  say  to  come  home  f 
I  can  and  tell  you  the  Yankees  landed 

"Where?" 

"He  say  below  Grand  Gulf.  That  little 
place  in  the  road  they  call  Bruinsberg.  I- 
the  whole  army  is  crossing." 

"Where  are  they  heading?"  Rev  ; 
"Did  he  know?" 

"He  say  they're  heading  for  Grand  ( 
maybe  Vicksburg.  Going  to  shoot  fror 
side." 

"Sounds  to  me  like  a  crazy  sort  of  ru 
Lucien  said.  "I  don't  see  how  Grant  couli 
crossed  the  river."  » 

"Well — we've  already  got  everything 
that  we  can  do,  Stash,"  Rev  said.  "Her 
see  to  the  mules.  Glendora,  fix  somethl 
eat."  Rev  sprang  up  into  the  wagon  jj 
Stash  and  took  the  reins. 

Miss  Celie  whirled  around  to  Sarah,  '"Ik 
some  ham  left  for  supper,  but  we'll  needfc 
thing  else.  Glendora,  get  the  basket!"  I 

Glendora,  however,  had  vanished.  L 
went  through  the  house  to  her  mending  U 
where  she  had  left  the  bundle  of  keys.  I 


he  evening  shadows  were  long  whi'i 
made  her  way  along  the  shady  patBS 
paused  at  the  door  of  the  storehouse;  thl 
growing  over  its  rounded,  cavelike  tofl 
out  a  sweet  and  heavy  fragrance.  Sfl 
locked  the  door  and  swung  it  back.  Tha 
like,  narrow  room  was  dark;  the  mil 
smells  of  vinegar  and  spices  and  sol 
sifted  out  from  the  dusky  interior. 

She  groped  around  on  the  shelf  mM 
door  and  found  the  lantern  but  no  ml 
Her  eyes,  though,  became  more  accu;B 
to  the  gloom.  She  hunted  out  the  hugtnj 
rice.  Dried  peaches;  she  could  find  tn 
their  almondy  scent.  She  had  almost  filfl 
basket  when  there  was  a  rusty  creak  hi 
her.  She  whirled  around  as  the  faint  lighil 
storehouse  was  quietly  cut  off  and  thM 
closed.  There  was  a  hoarse  rasp  as  tjj 
turned  in  the  door.  She  dropped  the  U 
Peas  and  rice  and  peaches  rattled  aroiH 
feet.  She  ran  to  the  door  and  beat  un 
shouting.  There  were  no  sounds  from  i  sit 
She  took  a  long  breath.  She  leaned  I 
the  door.  There  was  no  sense  in  beatin,ji 
door  and  screaming.  Someone  woulm 
soon  to  release  her.  Someone  would  nil 
Even  if  she  waited  until  suppertimeB 
then  Rev  would  say,  "Where  is  Sarahjfl 
They  would  look  for  her  and  Mifl 
would  remember  that  she  had  sent  Sfl 
the  storehouse  and  whoever  locked  tfl 

would  remember  and  It  was  silfl 

her  heart  thud  like  that,  stupid  to  letfl 
imagine  hands  coming  out  of  the  darfl 
a  deserted  storehouse. 

In  the  darkness  her  thoughts  beganH 
around  her  like  bats,  frightening  yetH 
darting  in  and  darting  out  again. 

Who  had  known  that  she  had  gonH 
storehouse?  Miss  Celie.  Maude  afl 
might  have  heard  Miss  Celie  send  htjfl 
Lolotte  and  Lucien  had  been  talking,  "M 
could  have  heard  it  too. 

Locking  the  door  could  be  a  sequiol 
opium  in  her  coffee,  an  attempt  to  frig  ill 
so  she  would — what?  Leave  Honotafyj 
The  black  bats  darted  back.  Why-jB 
she  died,  and  if  sometime  her  fatherMw 
came  to  Lucien,  then  everyone  in  tha  ot( 
hold  would  profit  from  it. 

Ben  liked  money.  Ben  had  asked  foi  oMJ 
Maude  openly  declared  she  liked  fii& 
All  of  them  liked  security,  and  moiu.ll 
bring  them  that. 
But  Lolotte,  lovely  Lolotte,  really  h;<H{ 
Time  passed  and  more  time. 
The  ugly  darting  questions  resolutW 
selves  into  three: 

Who  had  given  her  opium  and  wh)  a 
What  exactly  had  Ben  meant? 
Who  had  killed  Emile  and  why?  \M 
And  then  abruptly  another  though 
itself  in  upon  her:  a  bottle  of  opium; 
appeared — and  also  a  bottle  of  chl<| 
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C  hloroform— and  a  faint  whiff  of  something 
sweetish  and  sickening  in  the  office  along  with 
the  strangely  sluggish  water  moccasin! 

Panic  caught  at  her  again;  she  had  to  get 
out  of  the  storehouse,  she  had  to  do  some- 
thing— anything. 

In  the  same  instant  the  key  turned  stealthily 
in  the  lock  beside  her.  She  scrambled  to  her 
feet  in  a  surge  of  thankfulness,  she  fumbled  for 
the  latch — and  then  choked  back  the  cry  rising 
in  her  throat  and  instead  of  pulling  open  the 
door,  instead  of  running  out  to  meet  whoever 
it  was  who  stood  at  the  door,  she  ran,  stum- 


bling, to  the  very  back  of  the  storehouse.  Wait 
and  see,  something  seemed  to  tell  her. 

The  door  opened;  she  could  see  a  lighter 
rectangle  marking  it.  She  thought  she  could  see 
a  figure  standing  there — but  then  it  was  gone. 

She  waited,  her  heart  thudding. 

And  then  she  heard  footsteps,  loud  now. 
running  along  the  path,  thudding  as  loud  and 
fast  as  her  heart.  Rev  called,  "Sarah- 
Sarah   " 

"Rev — I'm  here — wait  " 

He  swore  and  lighted  a  match  and  by  its 
wavering,  red  flame  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  face,  white  and  strained.  Then  he  dropped 
the  match  and  his  arms  closed  around  her. 


She  clung  to  him.  She  was  out  of  the  store- 
house. The  night  air  was  fresh  upon  her  and 
his  arms  were  like  a  wall  around  her. 

She  felt  his  head  bent  over  her  own ;  she  felt 
his  hard  warm  cheek  upon  her  face  and  she 
felt  his  lips  and  in  that  moment  of  release  of 
freedom,  of  safety,  she  gave  him  her  lips  w  ith 
no  restraint,  no  thought. 

Presently  she  opened  her  eyes,  slowly,  but 
the  world  around  them  had  vanished;  she  saw 
only  the  night  stars,  misty  and  far  away. 

"Mj  dear  love."  Rev  said,  low,  against  her 
face.  He  put  her  gently  away  from  him,  yet 
held  her  as  she  stumbled.  "What  happened, 
Sarah?  Who  locked  you  in  there?" 
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There's  a  bright 
new  taste  about 
today's  California 
Prunes.  They're  so 
soft  and  succulent, 
a  delightful  way 
to  start  each 
morning. 
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"I  don't  know.  Somebody  was  here!  if 

now— before  you  came  "  She  though  » 

was  leaving  her  to  look  for  that  vanisffl 
shadow,  and  she  held  hard  to  his  ait. 
"Don't  go.  Don*t  leave  me  here.  Not  yet.'Tl 

"Sarah"— his  voice  was  low — "has  M 
thing  like  this  happened  before?  Sometrg 
went  wrong  yesterday  morning.  I  knewitwft 
you  came  to  the  office.  I  followed  you  tow 
kitchen.  You  asked  Maude  about  your  coe 
that  morning  and  I  wondered  why  ^ 

"It  was  opium.  I  brought  some  medic's 
from  New  Orleans.  A  bottle  of  opium  ara 
bottle  of  chloroform  disappeared  the  afw 
noon  before  Emile  was  shot." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Finally  Rev  siJ 
"So  that  was  what  clinked  in  the  bag.  1  thoql 
it  was  cologne,  something  like  that." 

"There  are  lights  in  the  garden."  *.M 

"Yes,  they're  looking  for  >ou  "  Shekel 
see  his  face  dimly  in  the  shadow  s.  s:..rry  nk 
"Let  them  look."  he  said,  put  hi  inn  arod 
her,  and  drew  her  across  the  path  and  into* 
office.  "I'll  not  light  the  lamp."  he  si 
"Opium  in  your  coffee." 

"Yes— oh,  yes."  All  the  bla.:k  hats  &p 
swooping  out  as  if  they  had  lives  of  .iieiroM 
she  couldn't  have  stopped  them.  "Rev,  ccd 
anybody  catch  a  water  moccasin  and  bnn.t 
to  the  office?" 

"No!  No,  they  are  fighters  and  dangeroi,' 
He  paused  and  said  after  a  moment,  "ltd 
strike  me  as  unusual  that  one  would  com<j 
near  the  house.  Usually  they  stick  to  water  i 
that  little  run  down  in  the  swamp." 

"There  was— I'm  sure  now  that  there  « 
an  odor  of  chloroform." 

"Chloroform!"  Again  he  thought  fog 
moment.  "It  could  have  been  done—,. 


It  is  possible  that  a  man  can  be  so 
changed  by  love  as  hardly  to  be 
recognized  as  the  same  person. 

TERENCE 


Dangerous,  but  it  could  have  been  doneM( 
then  it  wasn't  Lolotte." 

"Lolotte,"  Sarah  said  slowly.  "You  the 
Lolotte  shot  Emile!  That's  why  you  gave* 
Spencer  cartridge  to  the  coroner." 

"What  good  would  it  have  done  to  aap 
Lolotte?  I  didn't  have  proof,  I  didn't  vvant^ 
proof.  A  murder  accusation  couldn't  rj» 
brought  Emile  back." 

"But  suppose  it  wasn't  Lolotte!  Supfje 

somebody  else   "  Another  of  the  btyt 

bats  darted  out.  "Ben  talked  to  me  toil 
down  in  the  garden.  Like  Emile.  He  said-e 
said  he  was  my  friend  and  he  w  anted  morn 

"Ben!"  His  voice  tensed;  he  caught 
hand.  "Tell  me  exactly  what  he  said." 

She  told  him,  word  for  word. 

"Ben,"  Rev  said  at  last.  "That  chai 
things,  doesn't  it?"  His  voice  was  far  av 
lost  in  thought. 

Sarah  took  a  long  breath  of  relief;  she 
let  go  every  dark  fancy,  she  had  told  Rev 
there  were  no  barriers  between  them. 

But  then  she  thought,  There  is  a  bar 
Lucien. 

Her  hand  was  still  in  Rev's.  She  dre 
away.  Rev  sensed  her  movement  away  f 
him.  "Don't  go,  Sarah.  I  love  you."  he 
simply.  "I've  loved  you  from  the  first, 
don't  draw  away  from  me.  I've  had  ...  a 
ment,  and  that's  more  than  most  men  get 

"We  had  a  moment,"  she  whispered. 

She  could  hear  his  quick  breathing, 
could  almost  hear  his  heart.  He  didn't  tfi< 
he  didn't  put  out  his  hands,  he  didn't  take 
in  his  arms,  yet  the  truth  lay  so  openly  bet» 
them  and  was  shared  so  completely  that  it 
like  an  embrace. 

A  light  wavered  at  the  door  and  both  Si 
and  Rev  turned.  George's  face  glinUn 
above  the  yellow  light  of  the  lantern,  "a 
so  there  you  are!"  he  said.  His  pale  eyesv 
bright  w  ith  suspicion.  He  put  the  lantern di 
with  an  air  of  decision  and  drew  out  It  is  i 
"Get  your  gun.  Rev.  Lucien's  your  brot 
Reckon  I'll  have  to  do  this  for  him." 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  fool.  George."  Rev  » 
quietly.  "I'm  not  going  to  light  any  duel ' 
you,  or  with  Lucien  either." 
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3et  your  gun — I'll  not  shoot  an 
med  man." 

{ou  might  as  well."  To  Sarah's 
zement  there  was  the  hint  of  a 
kle  in  Rev's  voice.  "Anybody 
fights  you  is  as  good  as  dead  any- 

eorge  sucked  in  his  breath.  "Why, 
-why,  you're  afraid!" 
anybody  that's  not  afraid  of  you 
1  a  gun  in  your  hand  and  in  a  kill- 
nood  is  a  fool.  No  need  to  be  an 
i,  George.  Whatever  you're  think- 

"m  thinking  plenty.  Here  you  are 

Sarah— alone  " 

'ell  Lucien  about  it." 

Why— why  "   George  gave 

[  her  sucking  kind  of  splutter.  "All 
[  I  didn't  see  anything.  But— but 

i  feel.  I  know  there's  something 

Seen  you  and  that  little  " 

•v's  arm  tensed  and  moved, 
ge  caught  back  whatever  word 

fDeen  on  his  lips  and  said,  "that 
Icee." 

|v's  arm  slowly  relaxed.  "Will  it 
1:  you  feel  any  better,  George,  to 
!  and  think  that  I'm  leaving  to- 
low?  It's  not  likely  I'll  come  back 
onotassa  again.  I  have  no  place 
j  George,  and  I  know  that." 
fs  words  were  like  a  farewell  to 
h  "I've  had  a  moment,"  he  had 
|  "that's  more  than  most  men 

lorge  slowly  slid  his  gun  in  his 
He   picked   up   the  lantern. 
Ikon  we'd  better  go  to  the  house," 
lid. 

rah  walked  between  them,  the 
ijrn  light  dancing  around  them.  As 
:j  approached  the  lighted  porch, 
:l|ge  shouted,  "Here  she  is !  Lucien ! 
| Here  she  is." 

|re  was  all  at  once  a  hubbub  and 
motion:  Where  had  she  been? 
[(storehouse?  How  had  she  got 
Id  in?  They'd  been  looking  ev- 
^iere. 

'  tie  keys  were  in  the  door  of  the 
>house,"  Rev  said.  "I  found  them 
(Sipened  the  door.  It  was  already 
Iked." 

Why,  do  you  mean  somebody 
li  I  the  keys  and  unlocked  the  door 
(lien  ran  away  without  even  open- 
sij?  Or  looking  for  her?"  Maude's 
)lin  nose  looked  stern. 
Ifbody  said,  "Yes,  I  did  that."  No 
mid.  "I  found  the  keys";  no  one 
ii"I  had  the  keys  all  along."  Cer- 
I  no  one  said,  "I  unlocked  the 
*and  then  heard  Rev  coming  and 
ffway  into  the  shadows." 
'ji'hy,  child,  we  just  reckoned  you 
i(:  want  your  supper,"  Miss>Celie 

ii  'Wf  didn't  even  look  for  you  till 
rnody — it  must  have  been  Rev — 
k'd  better  go  and  see  if  you  felt  all 
$  and  then  you  weren't  there 
c  dear  me,  Sarah,  you've  got  cob- 
!l  all  over  you." 

"I  anybody  locked  you  in  there  on 
ir|>se  it  was  a  mean  trick!"  Maude 
k 

Hpre,  darling."  Lucien  smiled 
W  at  Sarah.  "I'll  take  you  up- 
ii  " 

$  went  upstairs,  his  arm  tight 
Md  her.  Over  the  railing  she 
u  t  a  glimpse  of  Lolotte,  watching 
Eli  Rev  stood  there,  too,  his  face 
ir  dable. 

I  he  upper  hall,  Lucien  said  softly, 
•cething  happened  between  you 
id  lev.  You'd  better  tell  me  the 
Jt  ibout  it."  He  led  her  through  the 
gl  dark  hall  to  her  own  room, 
ui  and  lighted  a  candle.  "Now 
e,["  he  said,  "let's  have  it.  Is  Rev 
Pi I  to  steal  my  wife?  What  hap- 
|j?" 

S'  sank  down  on  the  hard  settee, 
w  directly  opposite  the  mirror  in 
e  >or  of  the  armoire,  so  she  saw 
T  reflected,  her  hair  loose,  her 


eyes  luminous  in  the  wavering  candlelight.  Her 
cheeks  and  her  lips  were  pink.  She  looked  excited, 
she  looked  triumphant — she  looked  loved. 

George  had  felt  it  in  the  dark  office.  Lucien, 
whose  perceptions  were  much  quicker  than 
George's,  could  not  fail  to  see  it. 

"There's  no  use  denying  it.  I've  got  eyes  in  my 
head.  You  look  like  a  girl  who's  been  kissed  for 
the  first  time.  What  did  Rev  say?"  He  sat  down, 
his  long  legs  sprawling  out,  and  surveyed  her. 
"I'm  sure  it  was  all  very  noble.  Did  George  inter- 


rupt the  big  moment  of  renunciation?  Let  me  see 
now:  Rev  loves  you  devotedly — but  you  are  his 
brother's  wife  so  therefore  he  will  give  you  up. 
He's  going  away  to  war.  He  will  cherish  his  love 
forever.  He'll  never  come  back  to  Honotassa, 
he'll  never  see  you  again.  Oh,  you  don't  need  to 
tell  me,  it's  written  all  over  you.  Duty  and  the 
army  call  him.  The  warrior  rides  away."  He  put 
back  his  dark  head  and  laughed.  "No  woman  ever 
forgets  the  man  who  loves  and  rides  away  to  war. 
It's  the  best  way  to  a  woman's  heart." 


She  wished  only  that  he  would  leave. 

"So  you  won't  talk.  Can  it  possibly  be  that 
you  fancy  yourself  returning  Rev's  passionate 
devotion?  You  have  an  impulsive  nature,  my 
dear.  Cold  and  prudent — yet  impulsive  too.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  let  your  Yankee  nature  rule.  You'll 
never  see  Rev  again." 

"You  told  him,  you  promised  him  you'd  give 
him  his  share  of  Honotassa." 

"I  did.  And  I  meant  it.  But" — he  looked 
thoughtfully  at  his  cigar  and  said,  "Rev  won't 


This  is  whats  been  missing 
in  instant  coffees  


pure  coffee  nectar 


The  pure  coffee  nectar  .  .  . 
precious  natural  essence  of 
coffee.  It  takes  hundreds  of 
Chase  &  Sanborn's  costliest 
beans  to  yield  just  one 
dram  of  pure  coffee  nectar 


New  Instant 

Chase  &  Sanborn 

captures  the  pure  coffee  nectar 

. . .  the  richness  that's  been  missing  up  'til  now! 

Taste  it!  The  richness  of  the  pure  coffee  nectar!  Coffee 
experts  have  tried  for  years  to  capture  and  hold  this 
precious  essence  in  instant  coffee.  Today,  Chase  & 
Sanborn  has  succeeded!  Now,  New  Instant  Chase  & 
Sanborn  gives  you  the  full  flavor  and  aroma  of  pre- 
mium coffee  beans,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  richness 
of  their  pure  coffee  nectar!  Enjoy  it  today! 


Get  the  New  Instant  Chase  &  Sanborn 
in  the  bright  new  jar! 


FINE  COFFEE    FOR  NEARLY   100  YEARS 
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take  it  now.  He'll  not  take  property  from  me 
after  he's  made  love  to  my  wife.  I'll  give  him 
credit  for  that." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  odd  kind  of  ob- 
jectivity. It  struck  her  that  whatever  it  was 
that  had  convinced  her  once  that  she  loved 
him  was  merely  a  foreshadowing  of  her  love 
for  Rev.  It  was  the  difference  between  a  pinch- 
beck gem,  glittering  and  brilliant  but  made  of 
glass,  and  the  real  jewel. 

Lucien  flicked  ashes  onto  the  carpet.  "Oh, 
well,  it  doesn't  matter  really.  I  felt  rather  a 
fool.  A  man  expects  certain  things  of  his  wife. 
I  lost  my  temper.  Now,"  he  said  kindly, 
"you'd  better  forget  all  this.  I  intend  to." 


"Lucien,"  she  said  suddenly,  "where  were 
you  when  Rev  found  me  in  the  storehouse?" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "Not  near 
enough  to  hear  your  fine  and  noble  scene." 

"Someone  unlocked  the  door  and  then 
just .  .  .  disappeared." 

"I  didn't,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  Why 
should  I?  Don't  be  childish.  It  was  that  little 
fool  Glendora.  Or  old  Uncle  Jethro,  he's  in 
his  dotage.  One  of  them  locked  you  in  there 
simply  because  the  keys  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  door  and  then  got  scared  when  we  were 
all  looking  for  you." 

Maude  called  from  the  hall,  "Open  the  door, 
Lucien.  My  hands  are  full." 


Lucien  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  opened 
the  door  and  Maude  came  in,  carrying  a  tray. 
"Here's  some  supper.  And  here's  a  toddy. 

Now  drink  that  and  Cousin  Sarah,  what 

was  in  your  coffee  yesterday  morning?" 

"Opium,"  Sarah  said  wearily. 

Maude's  eyes  widened.  "Opium!  Why, 
there's  no  opium  on  the  place  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  Lucien  said,  "Sarah  brought 
some  with  her.  She  knew  we  were  short  of 
medicines.  It  disappeared." 

"But — but  it  might  have  killed  her!"  Maude 
began,  with  the  effect  of  Vesuvius  beginning 
to  erupt,  and  stopped  as  Lolotte  swirled  into 
the  room  like  a  spitting  cat. 


A  real  man-pleaser  meal:  spicy  London  broil,  pink  new  potatoes,  and  a  salad  he'll  love — raw  mushr 


Cooking  time  limited 

a  quick  meal  with  plenty  in  its  flavor 


Bj  LOUELLA  G.  SHOUEK 

A  half  hour  is  all  the  time  this  steak  dinner  takes  to 
prepare,  hut  the  elements  of  surprise  and  delight  are 
here!  The  London  broil,  for  instance,  with  a  barbe- 
cue -  nice  requiring  no  cooking — just  mixing.  And 
the  dessert — fresh  strawberries  with  a  sauce  of 
pureed  frozen  raspberries  and  slivered  almonds — a 
really  happy  ending. 

While  the  dinner  is  cooking  and  the  brown-and- 
serve  salt  sticks  are  heating,  there's  plenty  of  time  to 
make  the  salad. 

Here's  to  a  quick,  easy  success! 

Rulr\  Strawberries 


ooms  ana  celery. 

MENU    Barbecued  London  Broil 
Neiv  Potatoes 

Mushroom-and-Celery  Salad 

Salt  Sticks 

Ruby  Strawberries 

Coffee 

Barbecued  London  llroil 


2-2%-pound  trimmed  flank 

steak 
Meat  tenderizer 
%  cup  canned  tomato  sauce 
%  cup  molasses 
3  tablespoons  water 
2  tablespoons  and  1 

teaspoon  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  salad  oil 


1  tablespoon  instant  minced 
onion 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire 
sauce 

\lA  teaspoons  prepared 

mustard 
Wi  teaspoons  salt 
lA  teaspoon  pepper 
Dash  of  cayenne 


1  package  (IQ-ounce)  frozen 

raspberries 
Vi  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 


2  pints  or  1  quart 

strawberries 
Vi  cup  toasted  slivered 

almonds 


Treat  the  meat  with  tenderizer  according  to  directions  on  the 
jar.  Mix  all  remaining  ingredients  for  the  sauce.  Lay  the  flank 
steak  in  the  broiler  pan  rather  than  on  the  rack.  Preheat  broiler. 
Pour  sauce  over  beef.  Broil  about  2"  from  heat — 5  minutes — 
basting  with  sauce  once.  Turn  beef  over.  Broil  5  minutes  more 
for  rare,  7  for  medium,  basting  now  and  then.  Carve  into  thin 
slices  crosswise  against  the  grain,  a  little  on  the  diagonal.  Put 
on  platter  with  sauce  for  serving.  The  potatoes  can  go  right 
on  the  platter  too.  Makes  4  servings. 

Mushroom  -and-Celery  Salad 


Thaw  raspberries  enough  to  put  through  sieve  or  food  mill,  or 
buzz  in  electric  blender.  Strain  to  remove  seeds  if  you  use 
blender.  Add  14  cup  sugar  and  the  lemon  juice.  If  you  like, 
add  a  little  cherry  liqueur.  Wash  and  hull  strawberries.  Drain. 
Stir  in  '4  cup  sugar.  Pour  raspberry  sauce  over  berries.  Chill 
until  ready  to  serve.  Sprinkle  with  almonds  before  serving. 
You  can  buy  the  toasted  slivered  almonds  in  a  can.  Makes  4 
servings. 


2  tablespoons  diced  green  or 

red  sweet  pepper 
Vi  cup  French  dressing 
Lettuce 


Vi  pound  mushrooms 
XA  cup  chopped  or  %  cup 

thin-sliced  celery 
2  tablespoons  chopped  scullion 

Stem  mushrooms.  Wipe  caps  with  damp  cloth.  If  dark,  peel 
caps.  Slice  caps  thin.  Mix  with  celery,  scallion,  green  or  red 
pepper  and  French  dressing.  Serve  in  lettuce-lined  salad 
bowl.  Use  enough  lettuce  so  that  everyone  can  have  some  with 
the  salad  vegetables.  Makes  4  servings. 


"You  told  Rev  that  I  killed  Emile!  You  tU 
him  I  put  something  in  your  coffee!  You  tj|i 
him  that  I  locked  you  in  the  storehouse.  \|J 
hate  me.  You  know  Lucien's  still  in  love  un 
me!  You  know  he  only  married  you  foryJ 
money,  you  hate  me  " 

Maude  put  out  an  arm  and  fended  Loldi 
and  her  small,  flaring  hands  away  from  Sar  ., 
She  gave  Lolotte  an  ice-cold  look.  "What  1 
you  say  about  Emile?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  think  any  Yankee  shot  1 1 
either!   Everybody  in  the  house  knell 

that   "  Lolotte  stopped  with  a  swil 

drawn  breath. 

Lucien  said,  "What  does  everybody  in  A 
house  know,  Lolotte?" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  so  still  t  t 
the  murmur  of  the  frogs  and  the  steady  rafl 
ing  of  locusts  outside  seemed  to  take  oyeri 

Finally  Lucien  said,  "Lolotte,  tell  me  ; 
truth.  Did  you  find  some  opium  anywhere  ;J- 
try  to  give  it  to  Sarah?" 

Lolotte's  eyes  flared.  "Opium!  No!  I  nel 

heard  of  any  opium  or  Oh.  there  u;> 

some  bottles  here  on  the  table.  Fancy  bott.j 
I  thought  Cousin  Sarah  had  brought  lh\ 
from  Paris.  Cologne  and  stuff  to  put  on  n 

face  and         Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  M 

cien.  Of  course  I  came  here  to  her  room.t; 
as  soon  as  I  could,  and  looked  at  everyth; 
she'd  brought  with  her.  I  found  her  mam; 
contract  too.  I  opened  it,  of  course  I  did,  w 
not?  And  I  read  it."  Her  dark  eyes  had  gait 
lights  in  them;  she  flashed  a  glance  at  Mai.; 
"Do  you  know  that  if  Lucien — if  anytbj. 
happens  to  him  in  the  war  Honotassa  M 
everything  he's  got  goes  to  Cousin  Sarah?  'I 
a  thing  to  any  of  us!  It  wasn't  fair,  Lucl 
You've  got  to  change  it." 

"Why,  now,  Lolotte,"  Lucien  said  softh  I 
hope  I'll  not  be  killed." 

"Oh,  Lucien  "  She  ran  to  him.  "Ci 

you  see  that  that's  all  Cousin  Sarah  wl 
from  you?  She  wants  a  husband  and  a  hoi 
Why.  she  just  snatched  you — and  then  she  t 

you  to  agree  to  that  contract  and  "  I 

caught  his  arm.  "Lucien.  you  must  change  ' 


s 


arah  said,  "Lolotte,  how  many  people  hi 
you  told  about  our  marriage  contract?"  I 
"It  doesn't  matter,"  Lucien  said.  "Lolcjl 
is  that  why  you  gave  Sarah  that  opium?"! 

"Why— but  I  didn't  " 

Maude  said,  "Cousin  Sarah's  got  no  mol 
here.  God  knows  when,  if  ever,  she'll  get  I 
father's  money.  Good  heavenly  days,  Lucl 
if  you  mean  that  Lolotte  tried  to  kill  Col 
Sarah— what  earthly  good  would  that  dol 
anybody?" 
"I've  got  to  leave  tomorrow,"  Lucien  si 

"Lolotte,  if  you  shot  Emile  " 

"/  didn't  — — " 

"Nobody's  going  to  let  you  be  acctl 
or  .  .  .  charged  with  murder." 

"But  I  didn't!  Those  dueling  pistols— 1 1 
been  cleaning  them.  I  left  them  in  the  librl 
And  then — that  night — well,  the  case  I 
there  on  the  porch.  It  wasn't  where  I'd  left  I 
all.  So  I — I  just  picked  it  up  and  startel 
hide  it." 

Maude  said,  "Lolotte,  is  that  why  you  til 
one  of  us  shot  Emile?" 

"Well — yes."  Her  face  was  defiant 
thought  so  right  away,  the  minute  I  saw| 
pistol  case.  So  I  thought — well,  I  didn't  < 
Emile  got  what  he  deserved." 

"But  who  took  the  pistols?  Who  shot  hi 

"How  should  I  know?  Most  anybody.  V 
Cousin  Sarah  could  have  done  it,  easy  as. 
thing.  She  had  some  kind  of  quarrel 
Emile  that  afternoon.  Why,  Sarah  could  l 
got  mad  and  shot  Emile  that  night." 

"And  how  did  she  get  hold  of  my  du< 
pistols?"  Lucien  asked  softly. 

"I — there  they  were  in  plain  sight.  Anyl 
could  have  taken  them."  Lolotte  fla 
around  toward  Maude.  "Why— why,  for 
know  you  killed  him,  Cousin  Maude.  Be 
George  killed  him.  Why— why,  maybe 
did  it  himself.  Emile,"  she  said  with  utter 
missal  of  the  whole  situation,  "Emile 
right  mean.  What  docs  it  matter?" 

"It  matters  that  you  have  accused  Sar. 
Lucien  said.  "I  won't  have  it,  Lolotte. 
I'll  not  have  any  more  of  this— opium  in 
fee,  locking  up  the  storehouse  " 

CONTINUED  ON  PACEl' 


Golden-light  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil... 
Best  for  Cutting  Down 
Saturated  Fats  in  Your  Diet 


Because,  of  all  leading  brands  of  vegetable  oils,  only  Mazola  is  both 
unexcelled  in  poly-unsaturates  .  .  .  and  loivest  in  saturates.  That's 
why  Mazola,  when  substituted  for  solid  fats,  helps  cut  down  satu- 
rated fats  in  your  daily  meals  better  than  any  other  leading  brand. 


HERE'S  PROOF: 

This  chart  shows  that  the  ratio  of  poly- 
unsaturates to  saturates  provided  by 
Mazola  Corn  Oil  is  more  than  twice  that 
of  any  other  leading  oil  in  grocery  stores. 
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PEANUT  OIL  * 
OLIVE  OIL  * 
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You  can  count  on  Mazola  to  fry  shrimp  to  perfection.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  everything  you  fry  in  Mazola  crisps  and  browns  to  a  lovely 
golden  hue... delicate... deligh tf ul !  And  Mazola  gives  your  family 
all  the  nutritional  benefits  of  pure  corn  oil. 

To  make  better  homemade  salad  dressings  with  your  own  special 
gourmet  touch,  use  golden-light  Mazola. 

Of  all  leading  brands  of  vegetable  oil... 

only  MAZOLA  is  Liquid  Corn  Oil 


corn  oil 
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For  variety... for  nutrition... for  easy  fixing... 


there's  nothing  like  beans 


Imagine!  Tender,  meaty  beans,  pre-cooked  with  pork  and  a  sauce 
of  plump,  l'ipe  tomatoes,  spiced  just  enough  for  true  pork-and-beans 
flavor.  These  are  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans— cooked  in  famous 
Secret  Savory  Sauce.  No  wonder  they  taste  so  good !  Just  heat,  eat 
and  enjoy  this  nutritious  food. 


and  no  beans  as  delicious  as  Stokely-Van  Camp's  O^40#d 


A  COMPLETE  MEAL  . . .  BEANEE  WEENEES 


oioKeiy 

Van  (amp's 

Beanee 
Weenee 

8*ANS  WITH  SUCED  WlU""- 


Look  at  all  the  juicy,  bite-size  meat  in  Beanee 
Weenees!  Plenty  of  high  protein  sliced  Wieners 
plus  Van  Camp's  famous  beans  cooked  in 
Secret  vSavory  Sauce.  Real  stick-to-the-ribs  eat- 
ing. And  convenient  for  snacks  'cause  it's  de- 
licious hot  or  cold. 
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NUED  FROM  PAGE  108 


iy,  Lucien!"  Tears,  real  tears,  came  into 
e's  eyes.  "I'd  never,  never  do  such  dread- 
ulfngs" 

A  Sarah  thought,  VII  never  understand 
tgoi-  She  believed  Lolotte. 
M  jde  gave  a  sigh.  She  said,  "Well,  Emile's 
lea'  nd  none  of  us  can  do  a  thing  about  it." 
iJnte  clung  to  Lucien's  arm.  "Lucien, 
orrlind  tell  Rev  he  mustn't  talk  to  me  like 
er  again.  Cousin  Sarah  put  him  up  to  it. 
lid  I'd  done  all  thosedreadful  things  — 
k"  Sarah  said,  "I  didn't." 

iu  did  too!  You're  jealous  of  me  " 

itting  little  cat  was  back  again. 
ide  made  one  stride  to  Lolotte  and 
y  pushed  her  out  the  door 
ien  came  to  Sarah;  he  put  his  arms 
her.  "She'll  behave  now.  Good  night, 
Maude  stood  aside  as  he  opened  the 
Mind  went  jauntily  away. 


a  moment  the  two  women  eyed  each 
across  the  room.  Then  a  wry  half-smile 
id  Maude's  mouth.  "I  will  say  this  is  a 
Hate  of  affairs." 

"jaude,  is  there  anything,  any  secret  Emile 
ou  have  used  to— to  threaten  somebody?" 
lutjlaude's  face  was  now  as  uncommunica- 
if  it  were  in  fact  carved  in  marble, 
she  said  flatly.  "Reckon  somebody 
istjid  enough  of  him  and  shot  him.  I  never 
■lite  believe  that  story  Rev  told  about  the 
luge.  But  honestly.  Cousin  Sarah,  we 
Hgo  around  shooting  people.  No  need  for 
H)  get  worked  up.  Now  you  eat  your  sup- 
fclShe  went  away,  stately  as  a  dowager. 
Bit  night  Sarah  dreamed  that  Rev  was 
Ming  to  her.  It  was  so  clear  a  dream  that 
le  voke 

Wt  candle  had  guttered  out.  The  mosquito 
Ig  was  like  a  dim  veil  around  her,  but  Rev 
Bpeaking  to  her,  whispering  from  the 
H»ay,  "Sarah  " 

Bill  seemed  so  much  like  a  dream  that  she 
n  only  snatches  of  his  whisper. 
Hrah — I  want  to  show  you  where  it  is,  I'll 
■{lantern.  Sarah,  do  you  hear?" 

Us.  Yes  " 

H  quiet  " 

M  thought  she  could  see  his  tall  figure 
(away.  It  was  like  the  night  he  had  come 

•  room  and  removed  the  gold. 

r  mind  cleared;  he  intended  to  show  her 

:  he  had  hidden  the  gold. 

the  confusing,  dreamlike  darkness  she 
Hd  her  way  along  the  hall  downstairs;  he 
aiiinfastened  the  bolts  to  the  door  and  it 

open. 

:  waited  a  second  or  two,  thinking  Rev 
i  come  to  her.  Then  she  saw  the  pale  glow 
antern  above  the  garden  hedge, 
iy,  he'd  hidden  the  gold  in  the  garden!  It 
n  obviously  safe  place,  deserted  and  un- 
itiid  since  Emile's  murder.  She  ran  across 
i6:wn.  The  faint  light  moved  ahead  of  her, 
King  in  intermittent  flashes  above  and  be- 
3i  the-curves  of  the  brick  path. 
'  e  light  seemed  to  grow  brighter.  The  bit- 
irragrance  of  boxwood  pressed  around  her. 
h>  ame  out  into  the  circle  around  the  cupid. 
h. antern  stood  on  the  bench. 


took  one  step  nearer  and  stopped  as  if 
too,  had  been  struck  into  marble  and 
d  never  move  again. 

fact,  though,  it  was  Ben  who  would  never 
t  again,  who  lay  there  at  the  feet  of  the 
I,  his  ferrety  face  agape  in  the  dim  yellow 
The  handle  of  a  knife  was  starkly  black 
ast  his  light  shirt. 

ere  was  movement  somewhere  near  her 
i  swift,  sweet,  penetrating  smell  as  some- 
;  like  a  black  blanket  closed  over  her  face, 
nd  her  throat,  shutting  off  air,  shutting  off 
'thing  except  that  cloying  odor  which  she 
it  against  and  still  had  to  breathe.  She 
down  and  down  into  dizzy  blackness, 
ter  a  long  time,  after  a  short  time,  after  no 
at  all  ihere  was  clean  fresh  air  on  her  face ; 
took  great  gulps  of  it.  The  smothering 
ly  blackness  was  gone, 
ter  another  indefinable  space  of  time  she 
ed  her  eyes.  Feet  were  pounding  along  the 
■  path.  She  grasped  at  the  bench  to  pull 
:lf  up;  the  hedge  shook  and  trembled  and 
i  ran  into  the  circle.  "Hurry,  Miss  Sarah." 
^oice,  his  helping  hands  were  urgent. 


She  was  on  her  feet,  stumbling  over  a 
woolly,  dark  shadow  on  the  grass;  she  was  on 
the  brick  walk,  hurrying — hurrying  with 
Stash.  They  reached  the  porch  and  stopped; 
she  listened  with  sharp  attention.  A  horse  was 
galloping  hard,  along  the  back  lane  from  the 
barns  to  the  road.  "Who  "  she  whispered. 

"Mist'  Rev." 

"Where  did  he  go?" 

"Don't  know,  Miss  Sarah.  He  tell  me  Mist' 
Ben  dead.  He  tell  me  to  take  you  to  the  house. 
That's  all,  Miss  Sarah,"  Stash  said  firmly. 

"Yes — well,  you'd  better  go  and  tell  them 

about  "  She  sank  down  on  the  porch;  she 

leaned  back  against  a  pillar.  Stash  went  into 
the  house. 

Rev  had  gone  without  a  word.  But  Rev  had 
found  her,  Rev  had  come  in  time.  Rev  had 
pulled  off  that  suffocating  blackness. 

Rev  had  gone  and  they  would  say  that  Rev 
had  killed  Ben. 

They  did  say  it,  almost  at  once. 

She  heard  it  all.  She  saw  patches  of  light  fall 
upon  the  lawn  from  swiftly  lighted  lamps  and 
candles  in  the  house.  She  heard  a  woman — 
Maude? — scream.  She  saw  Lucien,  George 
and  Stash  come  out  of  the  house.  They  ran 
past  her  and  down  to  the  garden.  Then  Lucien 
and  George  came  back,  running. 

"Sarah!"  Lucien  called. 

"I'm  here." 

He  came;  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms. 
"Sarah,  what  happened?" 

She  moved  with  him  into  the  lighted  house. 
"Rev  came  and  said  he'd  tell  me  where  the 
gold  is.  1  followed  somebody  with  a  lantern — 
I  thought  it  was  Rev— to  the  garden.  Ben  was 
there.  Something  came  over  my  head — chloro- 


No  life  is  so  hard  that  you  can't 
make  it  easier  by  the  way  you  take 

it.  ELLEN  GLASGOW 


form.  Then — then  it  was  gone  and  Stash  came 
for  me.  Rev  sent  him." 

Miss  Celie  whispered,  "Rev  killed  him." 

"And  he  killed  Emile!"  Lolotte  cried 
shrilly.  "Rev  killed  Emile  and  he  killed  Ben." 

"He  saved  my  life,"  Sarah  said. 

Lolotte  gave  her  a  swift  look.  "Gold — you 
said  gold?  What  gold? 

Lucien  replied,  "It  doesn't  matter.  Some 
gold  Sarah  brought  with  her.  Rev  . . .  took  it." 

"Oh,"  Lolotte  said,  "oh.  How  much?"  No- 
body answered. 

"Stay  here,  all  of  you,"  Lucien  said.  He  and 
George  went  back  to  the  garden. 

Maude  sat  down  on  the  stairsteps  and  put 
her  head  in  her  hands.  Miss  Celie  went  out  to 
the  porch,  where  her  black  hair  and  black 
wrapper  blended  completely  with  the  night. 
Lolotte  stood  at  the  door. 

Finally  the  men  came  back. 

They  had  found  a  black  shawl  which  be- 
longed to  Miss  Celie;  it  still  reeked  of  chloro- 
form. They  had  found  the  knife,  what  they 
called  a  Bowie  knife.  Rev  had  had  one — 
George  said,  though,  that  most  everybody  had 
a  Bowie  knife.  Lucien  agreed. 

The  senseless  thing  was  the  chloroform. 

"Why  would  he  give  Sarah  chloroform?" 
George  said,  his  face  taut  and  white. 

"He  didn't,"  Sarah  said. 

"Why  would  he  kill  Ben?"  Lucien  said. 
There  was  no  answer  to  that. 

Maude  would  not  have  Ben  buried  at  Hono- 
tassa.  She  was  going  to  take  him  to  Natchez 
and  bury  him  on  his  own  place.  If  there  were 
Yankees  on  the  road,  they'd  better  look  out 
for  themselves!  "But  they'll  not  bother  a 
woman  taking  a  man  to  be  buried.  Stash  can 
go  with  me.  We'll  take  the  wagon,  start  with 
the  first  light." 

"You  can't  do  that,"  Lucien  said.  "He  was 
murdered.  I've  got  to  report  it  to  the  coroner." 

"You  can't  accuse  your  own  brother,  Lu- 
cien, and  that's  what  you'll  have  to  do  if  you 
send  for  the  doctor." 

Sarah  said,  "Rev  didn't  kill  him.  I  told  you 
Rev  came  and — why,  he  saved  my  life.  He 
pulled  off  that  shawl.  He  sent  Stash  to  see  to 
me.  The  murderer — it  wasn't  Rev!" 

Lolotte  said,  "She's  protecting  Rev." 


"Well,  God  knows  I'd  like  to  believe  it," 
Lucien  said. 

George  said,  "Reckon  she'd  lie  for  Rev." 

"He's  taken  that  gold  away  with  him,"  Lo- 
lotte said  suddenly.  "And  Ben — Ben  knew  it! 
So  he  tried  to  stop  him  and  Rev  killed  him!" 

Lucien  tried  to  stop  her.  "Be  quiet,  Lo- 
lotte. There's  no  real  proof  that  Rev  did  this. 
Sarah  says  he  didn't  " 

"How  does  Cousin  Sarah  know — with  that 
shawl  over  her  head?  That  is— if  she's  telling 
the  truth.  Maybe  Rev  told  her  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do.  Maybe  she  let  him  have  that  gold 
you've  been  talking  about  and  he  put  just 
enough  chloroform  on  that  shawl  so  it  would 
look  as  if  somebody  else  had  tried  to — to  kill 
her!  All  that  is  a  lie!  They  made  it  up,  Rev  and 
Sarah,  to  protect  Rev!" 

To  Sarah's  horror,  George  and  Miss  Celie 
both  gave  Lolotte  a  long,  thoughtful  look. 

"Lucien,"  George  said  suddenly,  "maybe 
Miss  Celie's  right.  Don't  send  for  the  coroner. 
With  the  Yankees  breathing  down  our  backs 
nobody's  ever  going  to  question  anything.  And 
I  reckon  nobody  in  this  family's  ever  going  to 
spread  the  fact  that  Rev  killed  Ben.  I  reckon 
he  killed  Emile  too.  That  Spencer  cartridge 
always  seemed  a  mite  too  handy  to  me." 

There  was  no  use  in  saying,  "No;  no,  he 
didn't  kill  Emile;  one  of  you  killed  him." 
Sarah  thought  that,  and  then  swiftly.  And  one 
of  you  killed  Ben! 

Lolotte  cried  suddenly,  "Chloroform! 
Where  did  Rev  get  hold  of  any  chloroform?" 

Maude  turned  slowly;  her  hand  with  its 
broad  wedding  band  was  on  the  banister.  "He 
got  it  the  same  way  he  got  the  opium.  Those 
medicines  Sarah  brought— Rev  had  plenty  of 
chance  to  take  them.  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
it  of  Rev.  Emile  needed  shooting.  Nobody 
would  have  blamed  Rev  much  for  that.  But  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  he'd  kill  Ben." 

Miss  Celie  cried,  "Maude,  why  did  Ben  go 
to  the  garden?  How  did  Rev  get  him  out 
there?" 

Maude  stared  at  her  wedding  ring.  After  a 
long  moment  she  said,  "I  just  don't  know.  I 

was  asleep.  I  sleep  like  the  dead.  I  "  She 

heard  her  own  words  and  gave  a  kind  of 
startled  gulp  and  went  up  the  stairs.  Sarah 
followed. 

So  again  they  were  not  going  to  tell  the 
coroner  that  there  was  murder.  But  this  time 
Sarah  was  thankful.  It  would  give  Rev  time- 
time  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  army.  As 
things  stood  the  evidence  against  him  was 
overwhelming.  Later,  perhaps,  the  evidence 
would  clear  away.  If,  for  instance,  they  found 
the  gold.  If  the  murderer  was  discovered. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  landing. 
Someone  had  put  that  shawl  over  her  head. 
But  she'd  have  known  it,  yes,  she'd  have 
known  it  if  that  someone  had  been  Rev. 

She  went  on  after  Maude. 

Maude  was  already  at  the  mirror,  unbraid- 
ing  and  brushing  out  her  thick  light  hair. 

"Maude,"  Sarah  said,  "did  Ben  know  some- 
thing about  Emile's  murder  that — that  " 

"He  didn't  know  who  killed  Emile.  And  I'll 
tell  you  this — whoever  killed  Emile,  it  wasn't 
Ben  and  it  wasn't  George  and  it  wasn't," 
Maude  said  coldly,  "me.  I  was  right  here  in 
this  room  when  I  heard  the  shot.  You  can  see 
the  windows  are  right  above  the  front  drive- 
way and  Ben  and  George  were  out  there,  walk- 
ing along,  smoking." 

"Maude,  why  do  you  think  Ben  was  killed?" 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know.  But" — Maude 
took  a  hairpin  out  of  her  mouth  and  said 
thoughtfully,  "Ben's  been  different.  Ever  since 
that  day  he  went  to  Maville  in  the  rain,  chasing 
the  runaways.  As  if  he  had  something  on  his 
mind."  She  secured  one  loop  of  hair.  "And 
then  he  kept  writing  down  figures  and  calcu- 
lating just  as  if  he  expected  to  get  some  money 
from  somewhere." 

From  me,  Sarah  thought.  Ben  had  talked  to 
her  about  money;  it  had  reminded  her  of  her 
ugly  little  talk  with  Emile.  Emile  had  been  shot 
within  hours  of  his  talk  and  his  baseless  threats. 

Ben  had  made  no  threats.  But  Ben  had  been 
murdered  too. 

It  was  far  into  the  morning  by  the  time 
Maude  and  Stash  left,  Maude  sitting  erect  and 
stiff,  her  bonnet  shading  her  face.  The  dismal 
little  cortege  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the 
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driveway  when  Stash  pulled  back  on  the  lines 
and  a  buggy  came  around  the  curve  and 
stopped  beside  the  wagon. 

Lucien  stared.  "Why,  it's  Dr.  Raymond!" 
He  started  down  the  driveway,  but  stopped  as 
Maude's  wagon  started  up  again  and  disap- 
peared around  the  curve.  Dr.  Raymond, 
standing  in  the  buggy,  touched  his  whip  to  his 
rawboned  old  horse  and  came  at  a  rattling 
dash  toward  them. 

He  pulled  up  at  the  steps  as  Lucien  grasped 
the  bridle  rein  of  the  panting,  speckled  old 
horse.  "Yankees!"  Dr.  Raymond  gasped. 
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WIN  ^50 

for  YOUR 
*°  /RECIPE 

...using  G.Washington's 

Seasoning  and  Broth 
♦  ♦ 

FREE  New  Cook  Booklet 
Sent  to  Every  Entrant 

For  every  recipe  we  publish,  using 
G.  Washington  s  Seasoning  and  Broth 
—  we'll  pay  $50.  Mrs.  R.  Henning  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  winner  this  month 
for  her  deliciously  different  'Beef 
Stroganoff.' 


3  lbs.  steak  fi^^^^T^^^ 

3  tbsp.  butter 
1  large  onion 

(thinly  sliced) 

4  tbsp.  flour 
3  envelopes 

G.  Washington's  ("Rich  Brown") 
1  can  tomato  soup 
1  can  mushrooms  (drained) 
1  cup  sour  cream 
Cut  steak  in  strips  2"  long,  M>"  thick. 
Brown  meat  in  melted  butter.  Add 
onion.  Cook  3  minutes.  Sprinkle  flour 
over  meat.  Stir  well.  Dissolve  G.  Wash- 
ington's in  2  cups  boiling  water.  Add  to 
meat.  Then  add  tomato  soup,  mush- 
rooms. Cover  and  simmer  1  hr.  Add 
sour  cream.  Simmer  about  Mi  hr.  Stir 
O  occasionally.  6  generous  servings.  (~* 

 Cr 

G.  Washington's  Seasoning  and  Broth 
adds  just  the  exciting  taste-touch  that 
means  so  much  to  almost  every  food: 
casseroles,  eggs,  vegetables,  stews  and 
gravies.  All  you  need  is  this  one  "all- 
purpose"  seasoning.  And  a  single  en- 
velope of  G.  Washington's  added  to  a 
cup  of  hot  water  makes  the  most  zestful, 
no-fat  broth  you  ever  tasted  or  cooked 
with.  Less  than  6  calories  per  cup.  Buy 
G.  Washington's  at  any  food  store. 


How  to  WIN 

Send  your  recipe  using  G.  Washington's 
Seasoning  and  Broth,  with  a  box  top, 
to  American  Home  Foods,  Dept.  400, 
22  E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  You 
may  easily  win  $50.  All  recipes  become 
property  of  American  Home  Foods.  And 
every  one  who  enters  contest  will  receive 
a  FREE  new  cook  booklet  contain- 
ing many  delicious  low-calorie  recipes. 


2  VARIETIES 

•  "Rich  Brown"  with  beef -like  flavor 

•  Golden"  with  chicken-y  flavor 


To  your 


Brittle  nails  need  not  mar  it— to  restore 

them,  just  drink  one  envelope  of  Knox  Gelatine  once  a  day 
—  proved  effective  by  published  medical  research 

Why  put  up  with  splitting,  breaking  nails? — 
when  clinical  studies  have  shown  7  out  of  10  women  can  expect 
relief  within  GO  to  90  days.  Simply  drink  Knox 
in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  bouillon  or  water. 
But  remember,  only  Knox  Gelatine  in  envelopes  can  claim 
authentic  evidence  of  effectiveness.  No  other  gelatine 
can  make  this  claim.  So  start  your  daily  Knox  Drink  habit 
with  tomorrow's  breakfast  juice — and 
very  soon,  have  nice  nails  again! 

KNOX  GELATINE.  INC..  JOHNSTOWN.  N.V. 


KNOX 


Unflavored 

GELATINE 


ALL 


PROTEIN—  NO  SUGAR 
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re  taking  everything  they  can  lay  their 
on  " 

ere  are  they  ?"  George  shouted. 
U  you  they're  everywhere,"  the  doctor 
>tily.  "I  came  to  warn  you — I  stopped 
Fant  place  and  now  I'm  trying  to 
— "  He  broke  off.  "I'm  sorry  about 
iss  Celie.  Sorry  about  Rev  too.  As  if  we 
iave  enough  trouble  on  our  hands  with- 
jel!  And  a  nasty  stabbing  duel,  at  that  !" 

duel,"  Lucien  said. 
b  Maude  told  me.  Said  Rev  killed  Ben 
n  he  lit  out." 

"  Lucien  said.  "Yes — a  duel  " 

eve  me.  any  other  time  I'd  have  to  do 
ing  about  it.  Lucien.  I've  had  my  stom- 

of  duels  in  my  day.  But  time  enough 
.ev  comes  home  again.  If  he  ever  comes 

He  paused.  "They  say  the  Yanks  have 
a  passel  of  scouts.  They're  not  in  blue 
they've  got  themselves  rigged  up  in 
ut.  So  look  out  for  them.  I've  got  to 

If  you  see  anybody  be  sure  to  warn 
bout  the  Yankees,"  he  shouted  above 
le  of  the  buggy. 

buggy  jounced  and  swayed  down  the 
y  again,  in  and  out  of  the  sun  and 
s.  The  old  doctor  stood,  leaning  over 
lis  whip,  jouncing  and  swaying  along 
;  buggy.  Nobody  spoke  until  it  turned 

road  and  vanished, 
isin  Maude  thought  right  fast." 

she  did."  Lucien's  face  was  sober.  "I 
ould  have  thought  of  a  duel." 
the  best  way  out."  George  said. 
Celie  nodded.  "Maude  always  had  her 
:rewed  on  the  right  way.  She  got  it 


tty  much  all  the  honest  truth- 
ing  there  is  in  the  world  is  done 
ihildren. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


:  Hugots,  not  from  that  no-good  father 
Girls,  you  go  and  get  some  clothes  on 
u  look  downright  trashy!" 
in  her  room,  Sarah  took  her  mending 
lind  settled  herself  at  the  window  .  She 
the  buttons  on  Lucien's  coat;  she 
1  the  snag  in  one  sleeve.  She  pulled  the 
^inside  out,  discharging  a  small  load  of 
i)f  paper,  the  stub  of  a  pencil,  extra 
i  rolled  up  in  an  old  envelope.  She 
3  scrap  of  material  in  her  basket  and 
Siding  the  worn  place  when  Glendora 
I .  "Miss  Celie  sent  me  to  get  the  keys." 
«n't  know  where  they  are." 
alora  rubbed  one  foot  along  the  thin 
aper  other  leg.  looking  like  a  nervous 
M  faded  calico.  "I  already  got  the  keys, 
irah.  I  picked  them  up  las*  flight.  I  — 
B  is,  I  got  something  on  my  mind, 
rike  I  ought  to  told  somebody." 
n  sat  up.  "Told  what?" 
El  ora  came  closer;  she  glanced  back 
h  shoulder  and  whispered.  "Well — that 
1st  night,  that  shawl  they  find  in  the 
inhere  where  Mist'  Ben  killed.  Miss 
me  that  to  me  to  wash  that  stuff  that 

■to  sleep  " 

!l  roform!  Yes   " 

jfcw  who  took  it  out  of  this  room." 
ri's  hands  were  shaking.  "Who?"' 
wa.  That  night  when  Mist'  Emile  was 
Ibme  up  here  to  fix  the  beds.  I  see  some 
Miles  on  the  table.  Pretty  bottles.  Miss 
ilnd  I  opened  them  and  smelled  them. 
N  wasn't  no  perfume,  it  was  something 
Nfe  medicine.  Miss  Sarah,  that  shawl 
Hke  one  of  those  bottles." 
I  Yes— I  know." 

ejora's  legs  twisted.  Suddenly  a  tear 
!  tiling  down  her  round  cheek.  "I  know 
Uk  it.  I  was  toting  water  for  the  wash- 
fc  nd  somebody  come  out  of  this  room 
I  b  him." 

I.'  Hurry,  Glendora!" 
liin  down  the  hall  quiet,  like  he  was  on 
«jand  I  see  he  have  two  bottles  in  his 
Hour  fancy  bottles.  Miss  Sarah.  I  saw 
lijne  and  he  ran  right  on  out  to  the  stair- 
Mside  the  house.  It  was  Mist'  Rev." 


The  room  wavered.  "Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes'm.  He  had  on  a  black  coat  and  light 
britches  and — it  was  Mist'  Rev.  Miss  Sarah. 
And  now  he  lit  out."  She  wiped  the  tear  from 
her  cheeks.  "Reckon  he  shoot  Mist'  Emile 
and  now  he  kill  Mist'  Ben  and  that  why  he 
lit  out." 

After  a  long  moment  Sarah  said.  "Have  you 
told  anyone  else  about  this?" 

"No'm.  I  was  scared." 

"Well,  wipe  your  eyes.  Now  you'v  e  told  me. 
It  was  right  to  tell  me." 

"Yes'm.  Mist"  Rev"— Glendora  gave  a 
strangling  sob— "he  was  good  to  me.  He  was 
good  to  all  of  us."  She  ran  out  w  iping  her  eyes. 

She  didn't  believe  Glendora;  no.  she  didn't 
believe  it! 

But  she  could  see  Rev.  in  his  ruffled  white 
shirt,  his  black  coat,  his  elegant  fawn-colored 
trousers,  standing  in  the  door  of  her  room  in 
New  Orleans,  smiling  at  her. 

"Sarah,"  Miss  Celie  called  from  the  hall  be- 
low, "Sarah — Lucien's  packing.  He  wants  his 
coat." 

She  picked  up  the  coat,  she  scooped  up  the 
litter  she  had  taken  from  the  pockets.  The  old 
envelope  had  rolled  loose,  spilling  gold  but- 
tons over  the  floor.  She  gathered  them  to- 
gether in  the  envelope  and  saw  the  address. 

She  stood  for  an  endless  moment — with  the 
noonday  sun  hot  and  drowsy  in  the  room 
around  her. 

She  knew  who  had  shot  Emile  and  why.  She 
knew  who  had  killed  Ben  and  could  guess  why. 
She  knew  too  much — and  yet  not  enough. 

At  last  she  folded  the  soiled,  wrinkled  en- 
velope, gathered  up  the  mending  basket  and 
went  downstairs. 

Lucien  stood  outside  on  the  front  steps,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  His  smile  was  charming. 
"Darling,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I'm  leaving 
this  afternoon."  He  led  her  down  the  steps. 
"Sarah,  I'd  feel  easier  if  you'd  go  back  to  New 
York.  You'd  be  safer  there." 

"That  is  not  the  reason.  You  want  me  to  go 
to  New  York  and  get  my  father's  estate  set- 
tled." 

"Why — what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh.  Lucien,  it's  no  use.  You  were  not  in 
Richmond  at  all.  You  were  in  New  York,  try- 
ing to  get  my  father's  money  " 

She  opened  her  hand.  She  smoothed  out  the 
envelope  and  the  address  stood  out  clearly: 
Mr.  Lucien  Hugot.  The  Astor  House,  New 
York  City.  It  was  postmarked  St.  Louis  and 
dated  March  third.  She  said,  "There's  a  re- 
turn address  on  the  back  of  it.  Why  did  you 
write  to  Mr.  Eads,  Lucien?  What  did  he  say 
in  the  letter  that  was  in  the  envelope?" 

"Why,  that— I  didn't   "  He  snatched 

the  envelope  from  her  hand,  held  her  away 
and  hunted  through  his  pockets.  His  coat  fell 
back;  a  pistol  with  silver  on  its  handle  was  in 
his  belt.  He  saw  her  look  and  laughed.  "I 
found  my  dueling  pistols.  Rev  had  hidden 
them  in  Stash's  cabin."  He  had  found  a  match. 
He  struck  it.  held  the  flame  to  the  env  elope  and 
laughed  as  it  traveled  up.  "Now  what  can  you 
say?" 

"You  have  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Eads — trying  to  renew  contracts.  You 
have  lied  to  us  all.  Emile  said  you  were  a 
deserter  and  he  was  right.  You  came  here  that 
night  and  shot  him  and  then  went  away 
again  " 

"You  know  I'm  not  a  deserter.  You're  ac- 
cusing me  because  you'd  rather  have  me  a 
murderer  than  Rev  " 

A  horse  was  trotting  along  the  avenue.  Rev . 
riding  Vampa,  came  from  the  long  blue 
shadows  of  the  driveway. 

Lucien  caught  Sarah,  forced  her  back,  out 
of  sight  among  the  magnolias.  All  at  once  his 
dueling  pistol  was  in  one  hand.  "Be  quiet!" 

George  came  running  around  the  opposite 
end  of  the  house,  saw  Rev  and  ran  to  him. 
Rev  halted.  She  could  hear  the  murmur  of 
their  voices.  George  shook  his  head  and  made 
a  sw  ift  motion.  He  had  his  gun  in  his  hand  now . 

It  was  like  a  pantomime.  George  lifted  his 
gun  and  aimed  it  straight  at  Rev. 

And  then  both  men  seemed  to  stiffen  and 
listen.  Rev  jerked  around  in  his  saddle  and 
looked  behind  him.  Horses  were  coming  along 
the  avenue  at  a  steady  trot. 

Lucien  pulled  her  farther  into  the  magnolias, 
yet  she  could  see  through  the  foliage  five  men 
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BY  FLUORIDE! 


The  PRO  Double  Duty  Toothbrush  has  been  hailed  by  dentists 
everywhere  as  a  major  improvement  in  the  care  of  teeth  and  gums! 
And  now  this  scientifically  better  toothbrush  offers 
you  more  effective  cleansing  than  ever! 

The  bristle  tone  and  texture  have  been  dramatically  improved  by 
addition  of  Fluoride.     The  nylon  bristles  of  the  new  PRO 
Double  Duty  have  taken  on  the  fine  brushing  qualities  of 
natural  bristle,  while  retaining  the  strength  and  resiliency  of  nylon. 

Stannous  Fluoride.  2%  by  weight,  has  been  impregnated  — 
actually  "built-into"  —  every  bristle  of  this 
amazing  new  toothbrush. 

Another  plus — the  handle  of  the  new  FRO  Double  Duty 
Toothbrush  with  Fluoride  has  been  suffused  with  a 
pleasant  mint-fresh  fragrance. 

When  you  make  your  semi-annual  visit  to  your  dentist, 
ask  him  about  this  new  and  better  brush.  Dentists 
designed  and  perfected  it.  Child's  size,  too — 
get  a  Double  Duty  with  Fluoride  for  everyone 
in  your  family.  Regular  PRO  Double  Duty  without 
Fluoride  also  available  at  your  favorite  store. 

Alt  J  PRO  DOUBLE  DUTY 

I}/*'*"  TOOTHBRUSH  WITH 

FLUORIDE 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  BRUSH  CO.,  FLORENCE.  MASS. 
Also  makers  of  Jewelite  Hairbrushes  and  PRO  Combs. 
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SALT-FREE  DIET? 

Adolph's  New  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute  is 
an  exciting  blend  of  ingredients  including 
pure  spices,  herbs,  and  mono-potassium 
glutamate.  Gives  foods  a  new  flavor  lift  — 
without  the  sodium. 

Use  Adolph's  New  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute 
as  you  would  seasoned  salt.  Use  Adolph's 
regular  Salt  Substitute  as  you  would  salt. 
Both  are  available  in  food  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


It  took  10  centuries 
to  perfect 

GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY 

The  High  Energy 

MILK! 

10  centuries  ago,  the  monks  of  Guernsey 

originated  the  breed.  Today,  Golden 

Guernsey  Milk  is  produced  only  by  pure 

bred  Guernsey  Cows. 
It's  delicious . . .  has  an  appetizing  golden 

color. . .  more  natural  protein,  Vitamin  A. 

solids,  lactose  and  more  food  value  than 

average  market  milk. 
Now!  Guernsey  Royal  and  Gurnzgold  lower 
fat  milks  processed  from 
Golden  Guernsey. 

Send  10r*  for  Story  Coloring  Book  /  flT^ 

GOLDEN  GUERNSEY,  Inc.  IdiHilj'^llj'll^I!! 

Peterborough  2,  N.  H.  \S^!/_ 


Make  everything  tastier  with 

POMPEIAN  VIRGIN 

For  salads,  America's  favorite. 
For  other  foods,  superb!  Take 
lentil  soup.  Saute  onion,  celery, 
etc.  in  Pompeian's  first-press, 
natural  olive  oil  goodness.  Quel 
difference!  2  oz.  to  1  gal. 


Free  recipe  book! 
Pompeian,  Balto:  24,  MdT 


MONEY.  .  . 

in  Yitur  Frvv  Tim*' 

Sparc-time  income  can  be  yours  easily. 
Write  today  for  details  about  our  subscrip- 
tion-selling plan.  No  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
941  Independence  Square  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


WEAVERS 


Write  for  low  prices — 
carpet   warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpensive 
beam  counter.  If  you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and 
width  please. 

OH.  RUG  COMPANY.  Dept.  4187,  Lima,  Ohio 


on  horseback.  They  were  not  wearing  blue 
coats;  they  were  in  odds  and  ends  of  clothing, 
butternut  and  homespun.  The  first  man  threw 
up  his  hand  and  the  whole  party  came  to  a  halt. 

•'This  the  Hugot  place?"  he  inquired.  "You 
Mr.  Hugot?" 

He  spoke  loudly,  above  the  shuffling  sounds 
of  the  horses.  Rev's  voice  was  clear  now  too. 

"Yes.  What  do  you  want?" 

His  saddle  creaked  as  the  first  rider  seemed 
to  relax.  "They  told  me  to  find  the  Hugot 
place  and  you'd  help  us.  We  want  some  food 
first,  want  to  water  our  horses  -" 

Rev  suddenly  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  too. 
"You're  not  Confederate  men  " 

"We're  scouts  for  Colonel  Grierson.  My 
commanding  officer  told  me  if  I  could  find  you, 
you'd  give  us  all  the  help  you  can.  You  stand 
high  with  our  forces  in  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
Hugot.  They  say  they  sent  you  off  to  Cuba 
soon  as  you — soon  as  you  saw  the  light  and 
decided  to  turn  Union."  He  chuckled.  "Now, 
Captain  Hugot— beg  your  pardon,  guess  you 
were  Captain  Hugot  when  you  were  a  Rebel 
but  not  now  " 

Lucien's  dueling  pistol  pressed  against 
Sarah. 

The  man  speaking  seemed  to  sense  some- 
thing wrong.  "You  said  you  were  Captain 
Hugot.  What's  the  matter  here?" 

Vampa  had  shifted  nervously,  nearer  the 
magnolias.  Rev  looked  across  the  now-clear 
space  between  them  and  saw  Sarah.  He  saw 
Lucien.  He  saw  everything  in  one  blazing 
glance  and  his  gun  jerked  away  from  the 
Union  scouts  masquerading  in  butternut  and 
aimed  straight  at  Lucien. 

There  was  a  flash,  two  flashes— sharp  re- 
ports, shocking  the  noonday  stillness. 

Then  the  air  was  full  of  sounds,  shouts, 
gunshots  and  the  smell  of  powder.  Vampa 
shot  off  at  a  wild  gallop  past  the  men  and 
horses,  down  along  the  avenue  of  oaks.  George 
caught  the  reins  of  his  horse;  he  got  up  into 
the  saddle  somehow,  whirled  the  rearing  horse 
around  in  his  tracks  and  galloped  off  down 
the  avenue  after  Rev. 

Ail  the  men  in  butternut  were  turning, 
whirling,  firing.  A  flurry  of  horses  and  men  dis- 
appeared around  the  curve  of  the  driveway. 
For  a  few  heartbeats  Sarah  could  still  hear 
them  pounding  along  the  road. 

Lucien's  dueling  pistol  lay  on  the  grass  at 
Sarah's  feet,  its  chased  silver  handle  shining. 

Lucien  lay  there  too. 

Suddenly  Lolottc  was  beside  her.  Her  eyes 
blazed  at  Sarah.  "Rev  killed  him.  He  killed 
his  own  brother!" 

It  was  a  houseful  of  women.  A  houseful  of 
questions  too;  yet  none  of  the  women  spoke 
them  aloud. 

In  the  hot  still  nights,  the  questions  almost 
took  on  voice  and  sound.  Yet  Sarah  knew  only 
a  few  answers. 

Lucien  had  been  a  deserter.  She  surmised 
that  sometime  after  the  second  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas he  had  decided,  as  Ben  had  decided,  to 
put  himself  on  the  winning  side.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Cuba  to  pose  as  a  Confederate  officer 
seeking  to  buy  the  arms  sent  there  from  abroad 
and  intended  for  the  Confederacy. 

He  had  married  Sarah  for  his  own  gain.  He 
had  gone  straight  from  Cuba  to  New  York 
to  implement  his  claim  on  Sarah's  father's  es- 
tate. That  was  why  he  had  urged  her  to  go 
back  to  New  York ;  there  was,  evidently,  some 
formality,  some  stamp  of  authority  that  her 
presence  there  would  put  on  Lucien's  claims. 
In  any  event,  he  had  only  two  choices:  he 
must  induce  Sarah  to  return  to  New  York— 
or  kill  her  and  present  himself  as  her  legal  heir. 

Glendora  must  have  seen  Lucien,  not  Rev, 
leaving  her  room.  She  was  sure  now  that 
Lucien  had  undertaken  a  campaign  of  fright- 
ening her  into  submission,  or  of  accomplishing 
what  would  be  considered  an  accidental  death, 
by  opium,  a  water  moccasin. 

She  believed  that  Lucien  had  killed  Emile 
because  Emile  had  known  of  his  desertion. 
Ben,  too,  must  have  come  upon  some  knowl- 
edge of  Lucien's  activities;  therefore  he,  as 
Emile  had  done,  had  attempted  to  blackmail 
her  in  the  belief  that  she  not  only  knew  of  but 
approved  Lucien's  desertion,  yet  both  she  and 
Lucien  hoped  to  keep  Honotassa — yes,  and 
Lucien's  place  as  a  loyal  Southerner  and  val- 
iant soldier. 


That  was  all  she  knew — except  that  Rev 
had  killed  Lucien. 
It  always  came  back  to  that. 

The  second  week  of  May  Maude  returned 
alone.  Stash,  she  said,  had  gone  North ;  he  had 
been  sure  that  Rev  was  going  back  to  his  com- 
pany in  Virginia.  Vicksburg  was  under  siege 
by  Grant's  army. 

That  night  Maude  came  to  Sarah  when  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  quiet.  "Ben  knew  some- 
thing— or  guessed  it,"  she  said  tiredly.  "Emile 
had  been  in  New  Orleans  not  long  before  Rev. 
Emile  picked  up  some  news  of  Lucien  there — 
somehow  Ben  guessed.  That's  the  way  I  look 
at  it."  She  put  her  hand  on  Sarah's  shoulder. 
"Rev  was  right  to  shoot  him,  a  deserter.  Be- 
sides, Miss  Celie  says  she  saw  Lucien's  pistol 
right  against  you.  Rev's  got  mighty  quick  eyes. 
But  Rev  will  never  dare  come  back  here.  If 
he  lives  through  this  war." 

Wherever  Rev  was,  whatever  happened  to 
him.  there  always  would  be  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  him  and  Sarah. 

One  day  in  July  Sarah  was  cutting  some 
early  sweet  corn  when  she  thought  with  sur- 
prise. Why.  it's  July  jourth,  the  day  of  Amer- 
ica's independence. 


THE  FAMILY 
JOKE 

By  BARBARA  A.  JONES 

How  pointless  to  all  other  folk 
I  In  esoteric  family  joke. 
I  low  special  ami  peculiar  to 
The  little  group  from  which  it 
grew, 

\\  hose  elose-kllit  living  gave  it 
birth. 

\nil  who  repeal  it,  wanned  with 
mirth 

Vmong  themseh  es,  and  feel 

somehow 
It's  grown  a  little  sacred  now. 
Lor  here  alone  it-  words  are  spun. 
This  household,  and  no  other  one. 


Grandpa  Fant  brought  them  the  news  of 
Vicksburg's  surrender.  That  was  all  they  knew 
until,  nearly  three  weeks  later,  George  Osborn 
came  home.  He  had  been  sick;  his  face  was 
yellow  with  malaria  and  he  was  so  emaciated 
that  he  looked  like  an  old,  old  man. 

Vicksburg  had  surrendered,  he  told  them, 
on  July  fourth.  A  battle  in  Pennsylvania  had 
been  fought  at  a  place  called  Gettysburg  and 
had  ended  in  Union  victory  on  July  third. 
General  Lee's  forces  retreated  on  July  fourth. 

/'It's  over,"  George  said.  "Oh,  we'll  fight 
on — but  I  think  it's  over." 

When  he  was  fed,  when  he  was  dosed  with 
quinine  from  one  of  the  gay  little  bottles 
which  Sarah  had  purchased  so  long  ago,  he 
sought  out  Sarah. 

They  went  across  the  lawn  and  along  the 
brick  walk  with  its  bitter-smelling  boxwood 
and  into  the  circle  of  cedars.  The  cupid  had 
fallen  during  some  summer  storm;  it  lay  face 
down  among  the  tangled  vines. 

"I  met  John  Rader  as  I  was  coming  through 
Maville.  Somebody  gave  him  this  letter  to 
bring  you.  John  Rader  is  an  old  friend  of 
Lucien's.  The  letter's  from  Rev." 

Her  heart  hammered.  She  took  the  letter, 
battered  and  soiled  as  if  it  had  traveled  many 
miles — as,  indeed,  it  had.  George  said,  "Wait 
a  minute.  Cousin  Sarah.  Reckon  there's 
something  I've  got  to  tell  you.  That  night  after 
Ben  was  killed  Rev  went  to  Maville  to  find 
John  Rader.  He  heard  Lucien  come  to  your 
room  and  whisper  something  and  go  away 
again.  Rev  couldn't  hear  what  he  said  " 

That  had  never  once  occurred  to  her.  "I 
thought  that  was  Rev  !  He  was  going  to  tell  me 
about  the  gold  " 


"No,  it  was  Lucien.  He  wanted  to  get)u 
away  from  the  house.  He'd  already  killed  U 
I  figure,  and  " 

"Yes.  He  was  going  to  kill  me." 

"Rev  followed  you  when  you  left  the  h.t;e 
He  got  there— right  here,  I  reckon  it  v!;» 
George  glanced  around  him.  "Anyway,  LiS 
heard  him  and  ran — Rev  stopped  to  r9 
sure  that  you  were  all  right.  Rev  didn't  ve 
any  proof  that  Lucien  killed  Ben.  But  he  III 
Ben  had  got  hold  of  something  that  sfl 
Lucien.  Rev  was  afraid  that  Lucien  vM 
deserter,  but  he— he  hated  it.  The  only  I 
Rev  could  think  of  that  seemed  to  have  M 
meaning  was  the  way  Ben  spoke  of  ■ 
Rader.  He  started  to  talk  about  John  and  ea 

all  at  once  stopped  and    Anyway,H 

went  to  Maville.  He  got  hold  of  JobJiJB 
John  said  he'd  seen  Lucien  on  the  rjjjia 
road  the  afternoon  before  Emile  was  shorn 
Lucien  wasn't  in  Richmond.  He  was  lyingM 
that  story  of  his."  George  passed  his  hand! 
his  drawn,  yellow  face.  "Well,  when  Re« 
me — that  day  the  Yankee  scouts  canfl 
didn't  believe  him.  Besides,  it  didn't  rfl 
anything,  except  Lucien  was  lying  and  thl 
was  near  Honotassa  when  John  RaderH 
him — the  day  Emile  was  shot.  I  told  H 
didn't  believe  it,  I  got  out  my  gun— bH 
God  I  was  going  to  shoot  Rev.  And  the! 

Yankee  scouts  came  and           Reckon  I 

want  to  read  your  letter,"  George  saidj§ 
turned  away. 

"No,"  Sarah  said,  "stay  here." 

He  seemed  to  sense  her  need ;  he  sat  ft 
on  the  bench. 

The  letter  was  dated  July  third.  Rev  wfl 

Dear  Sarah :  The  gold  is  under  the  floor  bfl 
in  the  office.  I  put  it  back  there  after  LucieijH 
looked  for  it. 

1  have  so  much  to  tell  you.  I  can't  nfl 
wanted  to  believe  Lucien,  I  did  believe  himH 
that  morning  when  he  offered  me  a  shaH 
Honotassa.  It  wasn't  like  Lucien.  It  seemed  U 
bribe,  but  why?  I  thought  it  was  something afl 
Emile's  murder.  Then  that  night  you  told  nw 
Ben  had  asked  you  for  money.  You  mustM 
told  Lucien  that  too.  It  was  like  Emile.  ThetjH 
only  one  thing  I  could  think  of,  one  poB 
source  of  information,  a  man  by  the  narB 
John  Rader  in  Maville.  You  were  there  b 
magnolias  so  you  must  have  heard  what  | 
George. 

Sarah,  I  had  to  shoot  Lucien.  I  saw  every! 

As  you  see,  I  got  away.  George  did  too, 
Yankees  followed  us  for  a  while  but  we  lost 
I'm  back  with  my  old  company,  at  least  I  w 
yesterday  when  I  was  sent  to  report  to 
Pickett's  command.  A  battle  has  been  g 
near  a  little  town  called  Gettysburg.  Wordi 
we're  to  go  in  soon.  We're  waiting  now.  Tn 
is  hot  and  sunny  and  so  still  that  a  while 
heard  a  church  clock  or  something  strike, 
in  the  town.  Rumors  are  flying,  always  ru 
They  say  that  General  Lee  gave  orders 
charge  and  that  General  Longstreet  opposi 
don't  know  But  if  Pickett  does  charge,  lool 
we'll  make  a  charge  right  under  the  Yankee 
They  have  us  outnumbered,  Sarah  MoK 
and  more  guns. 

Yet  it  struck  me  last  night  that  it's  a  w 
tween  brothers. 

I  have  to  stop,  word  has  come  that  we 
move.  I'll  give  this  to  one  of  the  couriers, 
see  that  you  get  it.  If  I  don't  come  out  of  i 
put  some  kind  of  mark  on  the  envelope  to  li 
know.  My  dear  lov« 


She  didn't  read  it  again,  not  then.  Shev 
never  forget  a  word  of  it.  But  she  couldn't; 
on  the  back  of  the  envelope. 

George  said,  "Cousin  Sarah." 

She  turned  slowly  to  look  at  him.  This 
there  was  no  icy  hatred  in  his  pale  eyes, 
sadness.  "There's  something  else  I've,? 
tell  you.  I  shot  Lucien  " 

"/  saw  Rev  " 

"No.  You  maybe  saw  Rev  aim  at  hfn 
I  shot  him.  He  was  a  deserter.  So  I  had  to 
him.  Besides,  I  saw  Rev's  gun  aimed 
couldn't  let  Rev  shoot  his  own  brot 
had  to  do  it,  Cousin  Sarah." 

After  a  long  moment  she  thought,  / 
have  thii  garden  cleared.  I  must  make 
tassa  beautiful  again. 

She  put  the  letter  in  George's  hand, 
over  the  envelope.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any 
any  words,  anything  at  all  on  the  back 
If  there's  nothing— oh,  George.  I'm 
there's  nothing— then  Rev  will  come  I 
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NATURAL 


corn  cream 


Not  just  good  eating  .  .  .  superb  eating,  that's  Libby's  Cream  Style  Corn. 
It's  pedigreed  .  .  .  bred  to  produce  plump,  juicy  kernels;  then  knowingly 
blended  to  start  the  flow  of  that  rich  natural  corn  cream.  The  flavor,  the 
texture  are  your  tests  that  Libby's  is  the  superior  brand. 

Corn  and  Wiener  Roast — In  baking  dish,  stir  2  tbsp.  prepared  mustard  into  2  #303  cans 
Libby's  Cream  Style  Corn.  Add  8  wieners,  gashed  and  stuffed  with  sharp  cheese.  Dot 
corn  with  butter  and  bake  in  mod.  oven  20  min.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  III. 

i   yfyilfb  cream  style  corn 
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er  TenYears  Were  financial! 


Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould: 

I  am  a  Methodist  minister's  wife.    Also  I  work  at  a  full- 
time  job  as  an  executive  secretary.     I  have  three  teenage 
children,  and  I  usually  feed  no  less  than  200  people  a  month. 
For  example,  in  the  past  ten  days  I  have  entertained,  in 
groups  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty,  150  people. 

I  am  not  complaining.     I  love  to  have  company  and  I  love  to 
feed  people.     After  many  years  of  helping  meet  my  husband's 
tuition* bills  and  meeting  debts  which  plagued  us  for  ten  years, 
now  being  able  to  live  as  nicely  as  we  like  is  a  new  experience 
with  us.     My  husband  (who,  incidentally,  is  crazy  about  his 
job  and  who  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  39)  is  settled  as 
pastor  of  a  wonderful  congregation,  with  a  salary  of  $4500. 

We  have  a  beautiful  parsonage  on  a  high  hill  in  Roxborough, 
with  a  fireplace,  a  center  hall,  and  I  think  I  have  been  able 
to  bring  out  its  best  features.     I  get  a  lift  every  time 
I  come  in  the  door. 

My  complaint  is  parsonage  kitchens — and  mine  in  particular. 
It  is  about  eight  feet  square.    There  is  not  a  single  cabinet, 
and  the  sink  is  hung  from  the  wall  supported  by  two  narrow 
legs  in  the  front. 

To  have  twenty  people  for  dinner  and  to  act  when  they  arrive 
as  though  you  never  hurried  in  your  life  means  working  like 
a  whirlwind  beforehand.    I  know,  because  I  do  it  all  the  time. 

Our  children  are  bright  and  beautiful,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  and 
all  three  are  wonderful  helpers.    My  husband  is  a  better  cook 
than  I  am.    But  our  kitchen  could  be  better  planned.  Also,  I  am 
interested  in  your  new  feature  on  money.    Like  most  parents, 
we  want  our  children  "to  grow  up  wiser  about  money  than  we  are. 
Could  Athe  JOURNAL  help  us? 

,     )  Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Roy  Knox  . 
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No.  4  in  the  JOURNAL'S  new  series 
examining  family  finances.  Each  month, 
as  you  explore  another  family's  budget, 
you'll  learn  more  about  your  own  spending, 
and  how  to  get  the  most  from  your  money. 


By  NEAL  GILKYSON  STUART 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOSKPH  DI  PIK.TRO 

For  the  last  ten  months,  the  Roy  Knox  family  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
spending  their  money  in  more  delightful  ways  than  they  have  ever  been 
able  to  spend  it  before.  Last  June  the  Reverend  Mr.  Knox  graduated, 
within  a  few  days  of  his  forty-fourth  birthday,  from  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  outside  Philadelphia.  He  immediately  took  up  his  appointment  as 
pastor  of  Emmanuel  Methodist  Church  in  the  pleasant  residential  district 
of  Roxborough. 

Shortly  before  his  graduation,  he  and  his  wife,  Karin.  had  paid  off  the 
most  urgent  debts  accumulated  during  more  than  ten  years  of  college  and 
theological  seminary.  The  appointment  to  Emmanuel  meant  a  salary  of 
$4000  a  vear  and  a  comfortable  stone  parsonage  with  a  sun  porch  and  a  big 
yard.  As  Mrs.  Knox  says,  "It  was  like — well,  coming  into  daylight." 

Their  daughter  Susanna  says.  'T  can  remember  in  the  old  days  having 
to  go  through  the  house  looking  in  old  handbags  and  pockets  just  to  raise 


Inexpensive  buffets,  done  with  flair,  help  make  parsonage  a  social  center  at  loic  cost. 

the  five  pennies  for  milk  at  school."  All  that  has  changed  now.  Now,  when 
the  children  need  money,  they  come  and  ask  for  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  are 
apt  to  race  each  other  to  reach  pocket  or  purse  first,  they  are  so  pleased  to 
be  able  to  give.  ("Also,"  savs  their  son  Jon.  "we  keep  our  demands  reason- 
able. I  still  remember  more  times  when  we  didn't  have  money  than  when 
we  did.") 

Mrs.  Knox  is  a  plump,  volatile,  vastly  busy  woman  who  has  worked 
with  only  one  break  during  all  the  twenty  years  of  their  marriage.  From 
1946  until  ten  months  ago  she  saw  the  money  she  earned  go  to  such  press- 
ing essentials  (and  they  were  always  pressing)  as  tuition,  debt  installments, 
and  shoes  for  five.  For  the  continued  on  page  121 

•  See  next  page  for  an  account  of  hoic  the  Knox  teenagers'1  spending  meshes 
nith  the  family's  finances  and  future  goals. 

•  Seepage  140.  The  Knox  youngsters  tell  how  good  manners  pay  off  in  popularity 
in  their  teenage  set. 

•  See  page  154  for  the  moneysaving  redo  of  Mrs.  Knox's  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

•  See  page  Li2  for  n  ays  in  which  Karin  Knox  .stretches  family  meals  to  include 
unexpected  guests — without  upsetting  her  food  budget. 


THE  ROY  KNOX  STORY 

MRS.  ROY  KNOX,  MINISTER'S  WIFE, 
SOMETIMES  FEELS  GUILTY  ABOUT 
HER  FULL-TIME  JOB.  IS  THE  EXTRA 
MONEY  WORTH  HER  HECTIC  WEEK- 
TO  HER  FAMILY?  TO  THEIR  CHURCH? 


The  Knox  family  are  still  testing  out  their  new 
income  for  size,  and — to  add  to  the  pleasant 
guesswork  — Mr.  Knox'schurch  board  voted  him 
a  $500  increase  with  1961.  His  salary  is  now 
$4500  a  year;  Mrs.  Knox's,  $5225.  This  means 
a  joint  monthly  income  of  $810.42  per  month. 
Here  is  how  they  spend  it: 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  $92.17 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  (Mrs.  Knox  only)   12.00 

CITY  WAGE  TAXES  l5/s%   13.17 

SAVINGS  &  LIFE  INSURANCE   31.46 

Life  policies  10.83 

Retirement  plan  5.63 

Christmas  Club  15.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  (Church  85.00,  Charity  5.00)  .  .  90.00 

FOOD  210.33 

At-home  (including  milk,  cleaning  supplies)  165.00 
School  lunches  10.33 
Mrs.  Knox's  lunches  15.00 
Occasional  Sunday  dinner  out  20.00 

HOUSING  (rent  free)  143.72 

Property  insurance  1.72 
Improvements  and  repairs  5.00 
Electricity  15.00 
Heating  fuel  22.00 
Telephone-answering  service  20.00 
House-cleaning  service  80.00 

CLOTHING   65.00 

Purchases  45.00 

Dry  cleaning,  laundry  20.00 

MEDICATION  &  DENTAL   10.00 

TRANSPORTATION   60.20 

Car  operation  40.00 
Car  insurance  11.00 
Paul's  school  carfare  and  other  9.20 

ADVANCEMENT   41.95 

Paul's  private  school  25.00 
Reading  12.00 
Recreation  3.00 
School  supplies  1.95 

PERSONAL  CARE  (Haircuts,  cosmetics)   12.00 

OTHER  GOODS  &  SERVICES  (Flowers  7.50, 
Club  dues  .50,  Miscellaneous  20.42)   28.42 

TOTAL  $810.42 


HOW  AMERICA 
SPENDS  [TS  \H>M A 

(  Continued ) 


Parsonage  attracts  stream  of  young  people,  many  of 
them  hungry.  Susie  by  note  is  expert  hostess,  like  mother. 


Children  are  not  paid  for  chores, 
"ever   since   they  could  push  a 


but  they've  helped 
dustcloth  around.' 


m 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  tactfully  stay  upstairs  on  Saturdays  ivhen  Youth  Fellowship  dan 
to  records  in  basement.  Young  people  also  bring  own  instruments,  pound  on  old  orM 


The  family  chosen  each  month  for  the  Journal  feature,  HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY,  is  givei 
expert  analysis  of  some  aspect  of  its  economic  situation  by  a  nationally  known  family  counselor.  Thismon 
counselor  is  Mollie  Jacobson,  consultant  on  family  budgets  of  the  Family  Service  Association  of  Ame 

WHAT  TO  TEACH  THE  CHILDRE? 
ABOUT  MONEY 

Though  the  Kno.xes  don  t  believe  in  allowances,  most 
authorities  say  allowances  are  a  good  idea. 
Here's  advice  on  preparing  your  child  tcr  handle  his  money. 

BY  MOLLIE  JACOBSON 


There  no  Mich  thing  as  an  allowance  in  the 
kii<>\  household.  Jon,  now  IT.  Susie.  14,  and 
Paul,  13,  are  given  as  much  money  as  they  ask 
for.  Hut  they  have  grown  up  keeping  their  de- 
mands to  what  the  family  can  afford.  "Money 
has  never  been  discussed  behind  closed  doors. 
Mr.  Knox  explains.  The  children  have  always 
known  in  general  terms  how  much  money  we 
had — or  how  little.  They  have  always  known 
when  there  was  money  for  the  movies  and  extras 
and  when  there  wasn't." 

"Our  parents  have  always  been  fair  and  rea- 
sonable about  money."  echo  the  children.  Level- 
headed Susie  tells  how  this  casual  system  op- 
erates: "If  friends  are  going  to  the  drugstore  for 
sodas,  daddv  will  give  me  maybe  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  and  I'll  buy  the  soda  and  save  the  rest  for 
lunch  monev  or  other  expenses.  \\  hen  1  need 
more.  I  ask  for  it." 

Susie  spends  about  -?6  a  week.  This  covers 
school  lunches  and  supplies,  haircut  and  set 
every  three  weeks,  plus  incidentals  and  a  hefty 
?2  church  contribution.  For  girls  of  14.  $6 
spending  a  week  is  average. 

At  1  7.  Jon  is  the  age  w  hen  U.S.  boys  spend  an 
a\erage  of  (8.25  a  week  from  earnings  and  al- 
lowances. Jon  gets  hv  on  a  dollar  less  than  that, 
all  of  it  from  his  parents.  His  brother  Paul,  four 
vears  younger,  spends  about  $5,  or  a  dollar  more 
than  the  national  average  for  boys  his  age.  but 
Paul's  bus  to  school  runs  a  high  ■*:!  weekly.  Jon 
and  Paul  put  50  cents  each  in  the  collection 
plate  on  Sundax  «. 


Jon  spends  about  -*2  a  week  for  a  date,  u 
allv  taking  the  girl  to  the  movies.  Althoi 
there's  a  healthv  respect  for  the  Dutch  tr 
among  Susie's  girl  friends  (they  insist 
neighborhood  is  short  of  boys).  Susie  hen 
never  goes  Dutch.  Her  dates  pay.  Paul  has 
gun  dating  Susie's  friends,  though  princip 
in  activities  which  are  inexpensive  or  fre 
ice  skating,  swimming  in  nearby  city  pa 
dancing  at  the  Youth  Fellowship  canteen  in 
parsonage  basement.  All  three  Knox  child  I 
bring  friends  home  more  often  than  they 
out.  a  saving  made  easy  for  them  by  all 
church  activities  going  on  at  the  parsonage. 

The  Knox  children's  weekly  spending  clos 
approximates  Gilbert  ^  outh  Research  Co 
ures  for  U.S.  teenagers.  However,  the  arer 
teen  "income"  comes  half  from  the  youngsft 
earnings,    only    half  from   parents,  and 
Knox  children  earn  no  money  on  a  regular  ba 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  disapprove  of  even  pp 
time  jobs  for  their  children  during  the  scb 
vear.  for  second  only  to  church  and  fan: 
loyalty,    the   attainment    of  high  marks, 
school   is   the   primary   parental  expeetat 
established  for  the  younger  Knoxes.  Mr.  a 
Mrs.  Knox  .in-  not      ing  up  for  their  childrt 
college  educations.  They  have  discovered  tl 
there  is  a  rich  variety  of  scholarships  axaila 
in  tlnir  children.  Therefore,  rather  than 
[hem  start  earning  money  toward  college 
penses.  the  parents  have  firmly  decided  to  k 
them  free  from  such  tiine-consuining  respoi 


Susie  gives  beauty  tips  to  friend.  Susie  loves  clothes, 
has  dreams  that  shuttle  between  being  a  doctor  or  a  model. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUM 


1961  Frigidaire  $o^65?<a#lt  washing  action 
bathes  deep  dirt  out  without  beating ! 


No  Blades, 
No  Beating! 
No  Lint  Problem! 


Watch  clothes  get  cleaner,  cleaner, 
cleaner!  Only  the  Frigidaire  patented 
3-Ring  Agitator  gently  somersaults 
each  garment  entirely  under  water. 
At  the  same  time,  it  pumps  suds- 
charged  water  through  the  fabric  330 
times  a  minute. 

That's  how  the  Frigidaire  Automatic 
Washer  bathes  out  every  speck  of 
dirt — washes  laundry  sparkling  clean 
— but  never,  never  beats  or  pounds 
your  clothes!  It's  no  wonder  this 
Frigidaire  Automatic  Washer  was 
rated  number  1  for  all-around  per- 
formance by  U.S.  Testing  Co.,  Inc.* 

Frigidaire  saves  wear  and  tear!  You 

can  wash  a  dainty  party  dress,  even 
a  fine  cashmere  sweater  in  this  washer 
withoutworrying!Nopulling,stretch- 
ing  or  beating ! 

Floats  away  lint  automatically!  No 

more  messy  lint  traps !  Frigidaire  ex- 
clusive Lint-Away  System  automati- 
cally floats  lint  across  the  water,  com- 
pletely away  from  your  laundry.  Dirt, 
lint  and  soap  scum  disappear  through 
90  lint  exits— out  of  the  tub— down 
the  drain  forever ! 


*In  controlled  laboratory  tests,  the  Frigidaire 
Washer  proved  best  of  6  leading  automatic  washers 
considering  the  following  points:  soil  removal,  lint 
removal,  dryness  of  spin,  automatic  care  of  Wash 
and  Wear  fabrics,  simplicity  of  use  and  flexibility, 
water  used,  washing  time  and  current  used.  Report 
No.  7iU6,  dated  December  8,  1960. 


Somersaults  Clothes  Cleaner!  See  the  somersaulting  Teddy  Bear  at  your  Frigidaire 
Dealer's  now.  Watch  him  demonstrate  how  the  unique  Frigidaire  3-Ring  "Pump" 
Agitator  somersaults  each  garment  over  and  over  entirely  under  water.  Bathes  out 
deep  dirt  without  beating!  Helps  bring  out  sparkling  whites,  brilliant  colors! 


Frigidaire  No-Vent  Dryer— faster  and 
safer  than  sunshine!  No  venting— no 
plumbing!  See  the  sensational  new 
Frigidaire  Dryer  with  exclusive  New 
Super  Filtrator !  No  expensive  venting 
to  outdoors.  Removes  moisture  auto- 
matically !  Frigidaire  "Flowing  Heat" 
system  is  faster,  safer  than  sunshine. 


  j 

Attention,  Mothers! 

See  the  Frigidaire 

BABY  CARE  WASHER 

Only  Frigidaire  has  the  automatic  12- 
minute  soak  cycle  in  a  budget  priced 
washer.  Soaks  all  </%nq 
clothes  cleaner  than  * 
you  can  overnight.       *■  a  week' 

'After  small  down  payment  for  Model  WDA  61 


Frigidaire  Factory-Trained 
Dealer  Service  Everywhere 


FRIGIDAIRE 

RRODUCT    OF    GENERAL.  MOTORS 


Cuiiom  Imperial  WCI-61 


itom  Imperial  DCIF-61 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES  DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 


PER  10  YEARS 

'RE  FINANCIALLY  FREE" 

(oNTINUED  FROM  PAGE  117 

|  years  she  has  been  the  full-time  sec- 
f  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  formerly 
L  now  chancellor,  of  Temple  Univer- 
j'hiladelphia,  and  by  last  June  her 
|  had  moved  up  to  S5225  a  year.  Thus 
s  family  income  added  up  to  S9225. 
|.  ox  suddenly  found  herself  with  that 
thing :  spare  money, 
noxes  could  draw  up  quite  a  list  of 
fey  probably  should  spend  it  on.  They 
$1100  worth  of  student-acquired 
leir  $800  secondhand  car  is  getting 
isive  to  run  and  they'd  like  another, 
they  probably  ought  to  be  making 
curity  contributions  in  Mr.  Knox's 
the  hefty  self-employed  rate  of  AlA 
Until  the  first  of  this  year,  they  had 
lobile  insurance,  because  now  that 
Jon  has  a  driver's  license  their  rate  is 
ar.  ("This  was  very  poor,  wasn't  it?" 
Knox  apologetically.) 
ne  of  these  things  seemed  quite  so 
t  as  loosening  the  family  belt.  Mrs. 
s,  "I  have  a  wonderful  family.  They're 
ch  better  than  I  am!"  Starting  with 


lXT  month 

,ouii£  stockbroker  says  that  he 
S  pretty  wife  actually  have  more 
f  than  they  need  with  his  high, 
;xible,  income.  Still,  they  spend 
With  more  than  $15,000  a  year, 
lave  no  cash  savings.  But  Bert 
lann  knows  his  business — and 
pney ! 

THEY  SPEND 
EVERY  CENT 
jTHEY  MAKE 

|  CURTISS  ANDERSON 

Q  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 
I  In  the  May  Journal 


nhearted  attitude,  she  has  spent  about 
ifching  them  up  on  the  good  things  of 

Hbr  the  Knoxes,  family  and  church 
lire  inseparable,  both  have^be/iefited. 
Hummer  the  thirty-year-old  gray-and- 
Hored  parsonage  bloomed  with  a  re- 
H  living  room,  new  paint  and  wall- 
all  bright  slip  covers  everywhere.  Mr. 
i  a  big,  dark,  serene  man  who  has 
p  ated  side  by  side  with  his  wife  in 
clier  less  hopeful  dwellings,  and  he 
le  most  of  the  labor,  with  help  from 
ili;n  and  a  little  extra  time  from  their 
l-j;:ek  handy  man.  Mrs.  Knox's  "extra" 
Mpvided  the  supplies:  a  new  gold  rug, 
ir  rose  chairs,  lamps,  accessories,  yards 
Wil  and  gallons  of  paint.  "Between 
^December  we  must  have  spent  be- 
flr  and  five  hundred  dollars."  They 
41)  the  long-sealed  sun  porch  (adding 
irjted  $10  a  month  to  their  fuel  bills 
N")  and  turned  it  into  a  cheerful  study 
r-'-nox.  Along  its  twenty  feet  of  win- 
^.  Knox  set  up  her  bottle  collection, 
t  i/isitor's  first  view  of  the  house  is  of 
S  i  twinkling  colors  catching  the  sun. 
nhere  were  clothes.  Mr.  Knox  has 
'it  iow,  and  Mrs.  Knox  had  a  moment 
iai.atisfaction  when  she  bought  three 
|  r  herself  all  at  once.  ("Roy  used  to 
us  was  going  to  wear  in  the  mornings 
C'  Id  brush  it  for  me,  and  I'd  say,  T 
i"4  a  choice!'")  She  is  so  proud  of  her 
1°'  ing  children  that  it  has  been  even 
ft|  to  buy  clothes  for  them.  Jon  (for 


Jonathan),  who  turns  seventeen  this  April, 
looks  right  at  home  in  Ivy  League  sports  coats 
and  sweaters,  although  Paul  (thirteen  this 
March),  almost  as  big  as  Jon,  with  his  father's 
dark  hair  and  brows  and  his  wrists  shooting 
out  of  his  sleeves,  "is  like  his  father — he 
doesn't  notice  what  he  has  on." 

Susie,  fourteen,  blond  and  blue-eyed,  is  pure 
pleasure  to  shop  for,  although  Mrs.  Knox 
sometimes  worries  about  her  own  tendency  to 
get  carried  away.  "I  found  these  thirty-dollar 
handbags  on  sale  at  half  price.  Well,  I  suppose 
even  fifteen  dollars  is  an  outrageous  price  for 
a  handbag  for  a  ninth  grader."  But  then  she 
adds,  with  the  deepest  womanly  feeling,  "I 
don't  think  I  could  have  stood  being  so  poor 
for  so  long  if  I  hadn't  always  had  a  feeling  it 
was  temporary  When  Roy  exclaimed  about 
the  sixty-dollar  coat  I  bought  Susie  this  winter, 
I  told  him  I  was  so  tired  of  looking  at  eighteen- 
dollar  coats."  But  she  needed  a  winter  coat 
for  herself  too  ("I  have  none— none  at  all") 
and  this  she  did  not  buy. 


M, 


rs.  Knox  likes  to  keep  fresh  flowers 
throughout  the  house.  They  are  her  guiltiest 
extravagance — she  sometimes  has  as  many  as 
five  arrangements  m  the  living  room.  But 
they  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  family 
alone;  the  welcoming  atmosphere  she  creates 
is  intended  for  the  entire  Emmanuel  con- 
gregation. She  thinks  of  the  parsonage  as  a 
vital  complement  to  the  life  of  the  church 
itself.  The  Knoxes  had  hardly  moved  in  and 
begun  their  refurbishing  last  summer  when 
the  members  of  Emmanuel  realized  their  new 
pastor  and  his  wife  had  an  open-door  policy 
to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Mrs.  Knox  says,  "Why,  some  of  the  people 
at  the  church  where  Roy  was  a  student  min- 
ister told  us  they  hadn't  been  in  the  parsonage 
there  for  twenty-five  years!"  as  though  a  min- 
ister's family  that  demanded  privacy  were  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  At  Emmanuel,  church 
boards,  fund  committees,  women's  circle, 
young  adults  and  Youth  Fellowship  are  all  apt 
to  meet  in  the  parsonage  living  room.  To  Mrs. 
Knox,  not  to  feed  welcome  guests  is  unthink- 
able. Coffee  and  doughnuts  are  a  minimum. 
Then  there  are  friends  and  visiting  ministers 
to  sit-down  dinners  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and — because  Mrs.  Knox  just  naturally  loves 
to  entertain — women's  luncheons,  full-scale 
teas,  Youth  Fellowship  cookouts  and  evening 
buffets. 

Even  the  parsonage  cellar  is  open.  One  of 
Mrs.  Knox's  early  moves  was  to  round  up 
the  young  people  of  the  church,  arm  them 
with  buckets  of  paint  ("forty  dollars  right 
there")  and  a  color  scheme,  and  turn  them 
loose  in  the  basement.  She  had  them  paint 
screens  to  hide  laundry  area  and  furnace, 
slip-covered  day  beds  in  bright  hues,  bought 
a  few  inexpensive  canvas  sling  chairs,  and 
now,  every  Saturday  night,  Emmanuel's  Youth 
Fellowship  dances  to  records  underneath  the 
Knoxes'  living  room,  with  young  married 
couples  as  volunteer  chaperons.  The  Fellow- 
ship shot  up  almost  immediately  from  five 
members  to  twenty-five. 

With  so  many  young  people  about,  quite 
a  few  are  apt  to  be  in  evidence  wpstairs  too. 
They  may  be  a  group  of  girls  doing  homework 
with  Susie,  or  some  Fellowship  boys  just  in 
from  skeet  shooting  with  Jon.  But  if  Mrs. 
Knox  finds  half  a  dozen  or  so  young  people 
around  her  living-room  fireplace  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  she  is  apt  to  say  warmly,  "Why  don't 
you  all  just  stay  here  and  make  yourselves 
some  sandwiches?"  Usually  they  do. 

How  much  does  all  this  cost?  The  Knoxes 
have  no  budget.  They  pay  for  things  in  cash 
and  keep  no  records.  Mrs.  Knox  says  cheer- 
fully, "It  seems  to  me  Roy  and  I  have  the 
most  haphazard  ways  of  handling  money.  But 
we're  in  perfect  agreement  on  being  hap- 
hazard." They  also  work  as  such  a  close  team 
in  meeting  family  expenses  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  or  anyone  to  figure  out 
which  one  pays  for  what.  Mrs.  Knox's  job 
creates  certain  expenses  that  she  considers 
her  responsibility:  for  example,  a  telephone- 
answering  service,  because  she  believes  a  par- 
sonage phone  should  never  be  left  uncovered ; 
a  twice-a-week  handy  man,  Wiley,  who  leaves 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  123 
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DOUBLE  PLAY—A  "Tumbler" 
for  boys  ...  a  "Sprite"  for  girls! 
They're  Stride  Rite's  lively  new 
styles  for  every  active  member  of 
the  playground  set.  Great  for  all 
the  running  months  ahead,  and  so 
is  Summer -Sault,  the  Stride  Rite 
classic,  also  shown  below. 


THE 


trideRite 


SHOE 

THE  SHOE  THAT  UNDERSTANDS  CHILDREN 

Green  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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for  wives  only 


BY  JEAN  KINKEAD 

II  omerfs  Consultant  to  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 


I  don  I  sell  insurance.  But  il  is  my  job  to 
talk  in  women  aboul  the  importance  ol  in- 
surance protection  in  our  kind  of  world.  And 
of  the  need,  as  family  partners,  to  plan  with 
our  husbands  for  the  Inline  we  musl  lace 
together  .  .  .  or  separately.  All  of  which 
relates  to  something  we're  all  involved  with, 
namely :  monej . 

Funny  thing  about  money.  Some  women 
I  know  wanl  to  exchange  it  right  away  for 
something  lhe\  can  use-  like  a  new  stove, 
or  slip  covers  or  dancing  lessons  for  Susie. 
Husbands  are  different.  They  usually  prefer 
to  buy  a  piece  of  the  future:  maybe  a  few 
shares  of  stock  that  will  pay  dividends,  or 
insurance  that  will  provide  for  the  family  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Are  you  '"'•insurance  resistant''''? 

What's  your  favorite  tense?  Past?  Present? 
Future?  If  my  theory  is  right,  you'll  vote  for 
the  present  because  you're  a  woman.  Eve 
found  many  women  are  "insurance  resist- 
ant" merely  because  they  can't  bear  to  dwell 
on  the  terrors  that  lurk  in  the  future  .  .  . 
sickness,  accidents,  death,  fire,  theft  .  .  . 

As  wives  we  must  look  squarely  and  coura- 
geously to  the  future  —  to  any  kind  of 
future.  And  as  mothers  we  cannot  refuse  to 
plan  for  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best. 

Because  every  day  I  see  deprivation  and 
unhappiness  that  might  have  been  lessened 
with  adequate  insurance,  Eve  come  to  feel 


\er\  deeplvaboul  the  importance  of  my  work. 
Here  is  just  one  instance 

A  little  girl  goes  without  a  party  dress.  Her 
brother  can  t  have  a  bicycle.  College  is  out 
of  the  question  for  both.  Why?  Several  years 
ago,  the  children's  father  arranged  to  take 
out  $25,000  worth  of  life  insurance.  His 
wife  argued  that  the  premiums  would  be  too 
great  a  burden,  that  $10,000  would  be  plenty. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "we're  young  and 
healthy.  And  if  anything  should  happen — 
which  it  won't — I  could  work.  There  are  so 
many  things  we  need  now."  The  father  saw 
it  her  way,  and  cut  the  policy  to  $10,000. 

Do  you  have  any  idea 
how  far  $10,000  will  go? 

Last  year,  when  he  was  35,  this  man  had  a 
fatal  heart  attack.  His  wife  discovered  that 
$10,000  was  no  fortune.  $2,000  of  it  went 
for  doctors,  hospital,  funeral.  She  was  left 
with  $8,000  to  augment  her  Social  Security. 
Supposing  it  cost  her  $2,000  a  year  over  her 
Social  Security  to  live:  in  4  years  her  $8,000 
will  have  gone.  Think  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  if  she  had  agreed  to  find 
$8  a  month  out  of  her  budget  to  pay  for  an 
extra  $15,000  worth  of  insurance! 

How  much  insurance 
does  your  family  need  to  be  secure? 

It  depends  on  your  own  "family  facts":  age, 
number  of  children,  income,  possessions, 


standard  of  living.  Only  a  trained  insurance 
expert  can  work  out  the  right  plan  for  you. 

YourTravelers  Agent  is  an  insurance  coun- 
sellor— experienced,  practical,  and  sincerely! 
interested  in  helping  you  and  your  husband i 
to  the  kind  of  future  you  want  for  your  family. 

The  Red  Umbrella  and  you 

Do  you  know  about  The  Travelers  Redi 
Umbrella  Plan  of  insurance  protection?  It, 
means  that  all  your  insurance  (life,  accident, 
health,  theft,  fire,  car)  is  covered  with  one 
plan.  It  can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  monthly 
check.  One  man  sets  up  the  right  insurance 
program  for  your  whole  family — and  be- 
comes your  family's  personal  all-insurance 
counsellor. 

Call  him  soon.  Please  .  .  .  you  owe  it  to 
your  family,  your  husband.  Insurance,  like 
it  or  not,  is  your  business,  too. 


WHAT 

i:\  Kin 

WOM  \\ 
SHOI  LD 
KNOW... 
VB01  T 
[NS1  R  WCK 


P.S. 

If  youd  like  to  know 
more  about  insurance,  its  rela- 
tion to  Social  Security,  and  the 
woman's  tc/e  in  planning  it,  send 
for  my  new  booklet  W  II  IT 
El  I  in  II  OMAN  SIKH  I  D 
KNOW.  .  .  ABOUT  INSUR- 
ANCE. (There  isn't  a  "whereas" 
or  "hereinafter" in  it— I  promise!) 
Send  to  Jean  Kinkead,  The 
Travelers,  Hartford,  Conn.  Of 
course,  it's  free. 
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kljse  sparkling  from  top  to  toe  on  Mon- 
Hnd  Saturdays.  But  if  Mrs.  Knox  gets 
folate,  Mr.  Knox  may  actually  pay  Wiley 
[1  his  own  pocket.  When  Mr.  Knox  is 
|J  to  break  down  "his"  expenses  as  op- 
Bto  "hers,"  he  says,  "We  don't  work 
I  ay."  Mrs.  Knox  says,  "We're  in  corn- 
la  armony  on  whose  pocket  money  comes 
|J-it  doesn't  matter  to  either  one  of  us." 
Hi  1961,  the  church  board  voted  to  in- 
a:  Mr.  Knox's  salary  to  $4500  a  year, 
is  omes  to  him  in  semimonthly  gross 
>c  (he  has  no  "employer"  to  deduct  any- 
li  that  amount  to  $375  a  month.  With 
Kmes  a  very  substantial  benefit :  the  par- 
13 .  with  basic  furnishings  and  telephone 
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provided.  He  has  yet  another  perquisite:  since 
he  entered  the  ministry  the  Knoxes  have  never 
been  sent  a  bill  by  any  physician. 

Typically,  Mr.  Knox  puts  about  $100  of 
his  $375  in  a  Roxborough  bank  to  cover  the 
items  he  writes  checks  for:  his  taxes,  contri- 
butions to  a  small  ministerial  retirement  fund, 
insurance  and  utility  bills.  The  rest  goes  into 
his  pocket  as  simon-pure  cash. 

Under  the  family's  flexible  arrangements, 
it  is  most  often  Mr.  Knox's  hand  that  goes 
to  his  pocket  for  cash  disbursements.  Since 
he  is  more  apt  to  be  home  than  Mrs.  Knox, 
he  pays  the  laundryman  and  the  newsboy. 
Mrs.  Knox  intends  to  do  most  of  the  family 
shopping  on  Saturdays,  but  she  often  doesn't 
get  to  it,  and  Mr.  Knox  and  the  children  do 
most  of  the  routine  storegoing.  It  is  usually 


Wlink 
Pink... 
look 
{Beautiful 

DTHER  VIEWS,  SIZES  AND 
PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS 
l)N  PAGES  70,  71,  72  AND  73. 


'ogue  Design  No.  5231.  One-piece  beach  dress,  blouse  and  slacks:  10-18  (31-38); 
'1.00.  I  ersion  shown  reipiires  l\i  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  blouse,  2l-i  yards 
I  novelty  braid  for  blouse  binding  and  VA  yards  of  15"  labnc  it  ithout  nap  for  slacks, 
ize  14. 

'ogue  Design  No.  5240.  "Easy  to  Make"  one-piece  dress;  10-16  (31-36);  $1.00. 
rersion  shown  requires  3/4,  yards  of  35"  fabric  with  or  without  nap,  size  14. 

'ogue  Design  No.  5256.  "Easy  to  Make"  one-piece  dress;  10-18  (31-38);  $1.00. 
'ersion  shown  requires  Pi  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for  bodice  and  3)i  yards  of 
W  fabric  without  nap  for  skirt,  size  14. 

'ogue  Design  No.  5266.  Two-piece  dress;  10-16  (31-36);  $1.00.  Version  shown  re- 
uires  5'i  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

'ogue  Design  No.  4222.  Coat;  S  (10-12,  31-32);  M  (14-16,  34-36);  L  (18-20, 
'$-40);  $1.50.  Version  shoivnjequires  33A  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

oghe  Design  No.  4227.  One-piece  dress  and  stole;  10-18  (31-38);  $1.50.  Version 
hown  requires  lVs  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap  for  bodice  and  614  yards  of  45" 
abric  without  nap  for  skirt  and  stole,  size  14. 
Vote:  This  design  available  after  April  10. 

'ogue  Design  No.  4233.  One-piece  dress;  10-18  (31-38);  $1.50.  Version  shoivn  re- 
aires  4U  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap;  size  14. 
\ote:  This  design  available  after  April  10. 


BARBARA 
JOURNAL 


Vogue  Design  No.  4220.  One-piece  dress,  overskirt,  fichu  and  jacket;  10-20  (31-40); 
(1.50.  Dress  and  fichu  require  3  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap;  overskirt  requires 
pi  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap;  and  jacket  requires  PA  yards  of  45"  fabric  without 
lap,  size  14. 

juy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  selis  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail  enclosing  check  or  money  order,* 
|rom  Vogue  Pattern  Service, Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spadina  Ave., Toronto,  Ont. 
'Ome  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Caltf.  and  Conn,  residents  please  add  sales  tax.)  These  patterns  will  be 
ent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 


could 
too! 


...make  your  own  drapes 

with  BESTPLEAT® 
and  NIP-TITE®  HOOKS 


.  .  .  and  they'll  look  professional  too!  Conso®  has  all  the  ingredients — ideas, 
instructions,  and  short  cuts  for  easy  making  and  draping.  For  example: 
CONSO  BESTPLEAT— the  pleater  tape  that  eliminates  complicated  sewing.  Just 
sew  to  top  of  fabric;  makes  evenly  spaced  pleats  in  a  jiffy.  Its  woven-in  pockets 
can't  rip;  Bestpleat  is  preshrunk;  retains  firmness  after  washing  and  cleaning. 
CONSO  NIP-TITE  PLEATER  HOOKS — they  slip  into  Bestpleat  Pleater  Tape 
pockets;  presto,  immediate  pleats  with  a  custom  look.  Patented  hinged  lock 
holds  pleats  firmly,  prevents  hooks  from  slipping;  exclusive  middle  arm  holds 
pleats  evenly.  Remove  hooks,  panel  is  flat  for  laundering. 

In  addition,  Conso  makes  exciting  edgings,  trimmings  and  extra  strong  thread  to 
match.  Also  those  wonderful  Evergold  rods  that  won't  tarnish  or  rust.  But  most 
important,  Conso  publishes 

J ,00 J  DECORATING  IDEASt—35c 

84  pages  of  decorating  ideas,  room  settings 
in  color,  sewing  instructions.  Pick  up  the  new 
18th  edition  where  drapery  fabrics  are  sold  j 
or  send  35c  in  coin  to  Dept.  LH-2,  Conso 
P.O.  Box  325,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


Conso  products  also  available  in  Canada 

BESTPLEAT  PAT.  NO.  2904080 

NIP-TITE  PLEATER  HOOKS  PAT.  NO.  2796928 


G 


onso 

ficr  the  ^Decorator  tcucJi 
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LADIES'  HOME  JO 


their  father  whom  the  children  come  to  for 
bus,  lunch  and  haircut  money.  Mr.  Knox 
supports  the  aged  car,  and  since  he  does  a 
lot  of  driving,  this  comes  to  a  high  $40  a 
month.  On  Sundays  he  likes  to  indulge  his 
wife  in  one  of  her  favorite  relaxations— dinner 
out.  He  pays  the  bill  for  a  family  of  five.  By 
the  end  of  each  check  period,  his  cash  is  very 
apt  to  be  gone. 

Mrs.  Knox  gets  a  regular  salary  of  S425  a 
month.  She  also  earns  an  extra  S25  five  times 
a  year  for  taking  the  minutes  at  Temple  board 
meetings.  Her  once-a-month  check  thus  varies 
slightly,  but  its  year-round  average  is  $435.42. 
Her  year-round  tax  deductions  (prorating 
everything,  including  Social  Security)  average 
$79.07,  leaving  a  take-home  balance  of 
$356.35. 

Out  of  this  must  come  the  price  of  working: 
Wiley,  the  telephone  service,  lunches  and  bus 
fare.  These  amount  to  about  $117  a  month. 
Thus  she  nets  about  $240  a  month.  This, 
everyone  in  the  family  agrees,  is  quite  a  hand- 
some "extra"  for  the  family  exchequer. 

Mrs.  Knox's  initial  investment  in  the  par- 
sonage did  not  come  out  of  her  regular  in- 
come. Most  of  it  came  from  combined  grad- 
uation/moving-day gifts  from  members  of 
her  and  Mr.  Knox's  large  Massachusetts  fam- 
ilies—both of  which  were  "so  proud  and 
pleased  when  Roy  entered  the  ministry."  Since 
then,  money  spent  on  house  improvements 
has  been  "nothing,  absolutely  nothing." 

Clothing  expenses,  too,  began  with  an  ir- 
regular splurge,  but  after  considerable  guess- 
work she  is  willing  to  estimate  that  she  has 
kept  within  a  comfortable  average  of  $45  a 
month'  over  the  last  ten  months.  Much  of 
this  was  spent  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and 
buying  has  simmered  down,  but  she  still  has 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  if  any  member  of 
the  family  needs  an  article  of  clothing  she 
can  go  right  out  and  buy  it.  "I  enjoy  seeing 
my  family  well  dressed.  I  expect  forty-five 
dollars  a  month  will  be  about  right  for  1961 
too." 

She  puts  her  entertaining  bill  at  another 
$45  a  month.  Except  for  a  few  grand  dinners, 
Knoxes  and  guests  alike  cat  simply.  During 
some  months  as  many  as  200  people  are  given 
something  to  eat  at  the  parsonage— but  for 
many  of  them  it  might  be  only  tea  and  cookies. 
The  biggest  expense  for  a  Youth  Fellowship 
cookout  for  ten  might  be  for  two  dozen  hot 
dogs.  Helped  by  those  Sunday  dinners  out 
and  the  fact  that  neither  the  children  nor 
Mrs.  Knox  eats  lunches  at  home,  the  Knoxes' 
bill  for  food,  milk  and  supplies  at  the  parson- 
age averages  only  $165  a  month— which  in- 
cludes the  entertainment  fund. 

And  Mrs.  Knox's  income  goes  to  a  good 
bit  more  than  cookies,  flowers  and  glorious 
white  bulk-knit  cable-stitch  sweaters  for  Susie. 
She  considers  tithing  to  the  church  one  of  the 
family's  deepest  obligations,  and  it  is  Mrs. 
Knox  who  sits  in  the  pew  ("I  never  know 
what  Roy  is  going  to  say;  sometimes  I'm 
really  surprised!")  and  puts  the  money  in  the 
collection  plate.  When  she  sat  down  one  day 


Brotherly  love  for  brotherly  love, 
but  cheese  for  money. 

ARABIAN  PROVERB 


this  winter  and  added  up  her  contributions 
to  all  the  various  funds — the  regular  collec- 
tion, the  forward  fund,  the  extra  forward 
fund,  plus  evening  services  and  Sunday 
school — she  was  startled  to  find  that  she  was 
giving  over  $95  a  month.  Since  her  and  Mr. 
Knox's  joint  monthly  income  is  only  $810, 
even  she  admitted  that  perhaps  she  had  pledged 
a  little  more  than  they  could  afford.  When  one 
of  the  drives  is  finished  she  plans  to  bring  this 
down  to  $85  a  month. 

She  assumed  another  "extra"  last  year — 
Paul's  tuition.  The  Knoxes  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  early  experience  in  a  Philadelphia 
public  school,  and  with  his  fourth-grade  year 
he  began  attending  the  choir  school  of  St. 
Peter's  F.piscopul  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  been  receiving  a  first-class  musi- 
cal and  academic  education.  He  qualified  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence,  not  voice,  for  "Dr. 


Gilbert  believes  any  bright  boy  can  learn 
music,"  and  his  first  years  were  on  scholar- 
ships. But  as  the  Knox  family  fortunes  went 
up,  Mrs.  Knox  undertook  to  pay  his  tuition 
of  $300  for  this  school  year  (he  still  has  a 
book  scholarship).  This  averages  at  $25  a 
month— but  of  course  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  meeting  this  bill  last  summer  partly  ac- 
counted for  her  ability  to  splurge  on  the 
clothes. 

Clothes,  entertainment,  tithing  and  tuition 
account  for  over  $200  of  her  "extra"  money. 
Then  there  are  flowers  and  haircuts  and 
Christmas  to  pay  for.  She  gives  $5  a  month 
to  the  United  Fund  (deducted  at  Temple) — 
almost  twice  the  suggested  rate  of  "one  day's 
pay"  for  her  and  Mr.  Knox.  They  subscribe 
to  half  a  dozen  magazines;  there  are  small 
P.T.A.  and  children's  dues.  She  keeps  trying 
to  build  up  ballast  in  the  bank,  less  by  plan 


If  a  man's  after  money,  he's 
money-mad;  if  he  keeps  it,  he's  a 
capitalist;  if  he  spends  it,  he's  a 
playboy;  if  he  doesn't  get  it,  he's  a 
ne'er-do-well:  if  he  doesn't  try  to 
get  it,  he  lacks  ambition.  If  he  gets 
it  without  working  for  it,  he's  a 
parasite;  and  if  he  accumulates  it 
after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work,  peo- 
ple call  him  a  fool  who  never  got 
anything  out  of  life.  v(CT0R  OL|VER 


than  by  instinct.  But  after  Christmas  or  April 
fifteenth,  the  money  may  suddenly  be  gone. 
If  the  family  has  lived  generously  in  the  process 
of  spending  it,  there  are  few  regrets,  for  every 
single  one  of  them  has  a  lively  memory  of 
times  when  they  couldn't. 

When  tall  young  Roy  Knox  met  small, 
lively  Karin  Ingeborg  Silverberg,  both  were 
presidents  of  Methodist  youth  groups  in  their 
respective  Massachusetts  towns.  They  met  at 
a  state  conference  of  youth  leaders,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  day's  meetings  they  were  in 
love.  Mr.  Knox's  version  is,  "She  was  good- 
looking  and  had  a  lot  of  pep."  Mrs.  Knox's 
eye  gets  a  shine  as  she  remembers  that  exciting 
time.  "The  most  appealing  thing  about  him — 
he  was  bashful.  What  a  blessing,  instead  of 
those  brash  fellows.  He  insisted  on  driving  me 
home  that  night,  sixty  miles  out  of  his  way. 
On  our  first  date  he  proposed." 

They  were  married  on  Christmas  Day  of 
1940.  Roy  was  24,  one  of  seven  children  of  a 
calm,  affectionate  family.  Karin  was  21,  the 
only  daughter  among  five  boys.  She  remem- 
bers marveling  at  the  peace  of  her  in-laws' 
dinner  table,  for  she  describes  her  father  as 
a  strong-willed,  disputatious  Finn  who  in  his 
youth  had  written  pamphlets  defending  Dar- 
w  in.  and  who  "expected  everyone  in  the  family 
to  have  strong  opinions,  right  or  wrong." 

The  young  couple  had  an  apartment  in 
Roy's  home  town  of  Milford,  where  he  was 
a  department-store  floor  manager.  Karin 
worked  as  a  secretary,  and  they  were  better 
off  financially  than  they  were  to  be  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Knox  says  now,  "I'm  so  glad  Roy 
asked  me  to  marry  him  before  he  found  out 
if  I  had  a  good  disposition  or  could  cook! 
But  one  thing  we  did  discover  that  very  first 
day— our  values  were  alike."  In  practice,  this 
meant  that  both  had  a  deep  respect  for  brains 
and  education.  Karin's  father  did  not  believe 
in  higher  education  for  women,  but  Karin, 
bright  and  eager  at  school,  had  been  staked 
to  two  years  of  junior  college  by  an  older 
brother.  Roy  had  had  no  college  ("My  family 
felt  they  had  done  well  to  get  all  seven  of  us 
through  high  school"),  but  as  Mrs.  Knox 
puts  it  now,  "He  had  much  too  good  a  mind 
for  women's  wear!" 

The  G.I.  Bill  provided  the  break  they 
needed  Roy  went  overseas  in  1943,  leaving 
a  pregnant  wife  behind.  ("I  was  half  myself 
while  he  was  gone.  Oh,  it  was  terrible.")  He 
returned  three  days  after  Christmas  of  1945, 
to  meet  son  Jon,  21  months.  Within  a  few 
weeks  he  had  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Clark  University,  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  teaching  career  in  mind. 


The  future  Rev.  Roy  Knox,  a  freshman  at 
nearly  30,  accomplished  his  A.B.  degree  in 
two  and  a  half  years  (including  summer  ses- 
sions), with  a  major  in  sociology.  Before  he 
was  through,  both  Susie  and  Paul  had  arrived. 
He  stayed  for  another  year  as  a  departmental 
assistant  working  toward  his  master's  degree. 
All  these  years  were  financed  by  a  patchwork 
that  often  burst  a  seam  here  and  there.  The 
G.I.  Bill  paid  all  his  tuition  and  books,  and 
provided  a  subsistence  allowance  at  first  of 
$80  a  month,  rising  to  $120  with  Susie's  and 
Paul's  advent.  Anything  Roy  earned  over  $25 
a  week  would  be  deducted,  so  he  worked  at 
$25-a-week  part-time  jobs  at  nights  and  over 
weekends — in  a  dairy,  a  plastics  company. 
At  first  Karin  put  Jon  in  a  nursery  school  and 
worked  in  the  office  of  a  hospital,  but  she  got 
pregnant  with  unexpected  suddenness,  and  after 
Susie  arrived  in  October  of '46,  full-time  work 
was  out  of  the  question.  She  tried  part-time 
secretarial  work,  and  there  were  times  when 
Roy  raced  home  after  classes  to  baby-sit, 
while  Karin  waited  at  the  door  so  she  could 
depart  for  her$15-a-week  job.  They  tried  shar- 
ing their  big.  run-down  apartment.  But  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  scratching  on  an  income 
that  hovered  around  $275  a  month,  they  de- 
cided to  simplify. 

In  the  spring  of  1947  they  bought  a  Quonset 
hut  for  $300  and  set  it  up  rent-free  in  a  gen- 
erous farmer's  field. They  had  primitive  plumb- 
ing ("a  drain  out,  but  no  pump  that  brought 
water  in"),  two  wells  and  a  v  iew.  Their  income 
dropped  to  $208  a  month  with  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Knox's  part-time  work,  but  she  remem- 
bers the  two  years  in  the  Quonset  hut  in 
sunset  colors.  "Roy  put  in  four  big  windows — 
sixteen  feet  in  all — and  wired  it  for  electricity. 
I  used  chests  and  shelves  for  partitions.  The 
kitchen  was  really  cheerful!  We  had  an  oil- 
stove  and  a  big  old  range  that  Roy  and  I 
painted  light  green.  Every  morning  at  six 
Roy  would  carry  in  water  from  the  well  for 
the  day.  I  kept  hot  water  on  the  stove  all  day 
long,  and  I  will  say,  I  kept  those  babies  as 
scrubbed  as  though  I  had  a  tiled  bathroom. 
We  had  no  car,  but  we  were  on  a  country  bus 


line.  We  had  no  washing  machine,  b 
used  a  cheap  laundry  service  that  ret 
things  wet.  We  had  no  refrigerator,  b 
used  the  well  and  the  back  step  for  co 

"Roy's  and  my  families  were  wond 
Any  account  of  how  we  got  through 
years  should  really  mention  their  hel 
father  built  us  some  beautiful  kitchen  ca 
Our  brothers  and  sisters  brought  us  thei 
children's  outgrown  clothes.  In  the  su 
they'd  arrive  with  a  car  and  a  picnic 

"The  hard  things?  Food.  Sometimes 
end  of  the  month  we'd  have  oatmeal 
brown  sugar  for  supper.  But  that's  I 
delicious,  you  know.  Also,  we  hated  not 
able  to  give.  You  don't  mind  not  gJ 
presents  at  Christmastime,  but  you  wa 
give  them.  I  remember  one  Mothei*d 
going  to  church  and  almost  crying  M 
I  had  nothing  new  to  wear. 

"But  oh,  I  was  happy  in  the  country.  1 
had  been  times  our  first  year  when  I  had 
to  leave  the  babies.  But  now  I  had  the 
all  day  long.  Paul  was  born  while  wel 
there — we  had  a  general  practitioner! 
charged  us  sixty  dollars  for  everythii 
winter  we'd  wrap  up  in  blankets  in  front  \ 
range,  all  four  of  us,  and  sing  and  rei 
day.  I  was  so  fond  of  the  children!" 

It  was  during  these  years  that  they  ac<j 
their  two  student  debts:  S600  from 
then  $800  from  the  Methodist  Chun 
1949,  Mr.  Knox  was  offered  a  teaching f^ 
ship  at  the  University  of  Pennsshan 
that  fall  they  moved  to  Philadelphia  inij 
rowed  car  and  trailer. 

They  bought  a  little  row  house  on  i 
mortgage — no  down  payment  and 
month.  With  Mrs.  Knox's  flair  for 
decoration  they  fixed  it  up  with  "cu 
and  slip  covers  and  plenty  of  fresh  pain 
made  it  quite  attractive— but  it  was 
work  we  put  into  it." 

But  the  change  from  country  to  city  i 
a  whole  new  way  of  living.  For  the  ne^ 
years  Mr.  Knox's  salary  as  an  instructo 
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GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 


There's  more 
in  store  in 
every  package 
that  carries 
this  seal! 


Jell-0  Desserts  •  Baker's  Coconut 
Post  Cereals  •  Birds  Eye  Frozen  Foods 
Swans  Down  Cake  Mixes  •  Sanka  Coffee 

Good  Seasons  Salad  Dressing  Mixes 
Yuban  Coffee  •  Kool-Aid  Soft  Drink  Mixes 
Log  Cabin  Syrup  •  Tang  Breakfast  Drink 
Maxwell  House  Coffee  •  Minute  Rice 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS  ; 


It  took  two  years  to  get  texture  like  this. 

General  Foods  Kitchens  wouldn't  dream  of  bringing  you  mix-mak- 
ings unless  they  gave  you  cake  so  moist  and  tender  it  almost  sings 
"home-made."  ■  To  get  this  texture  takes  special  winter  wheat, 
shortening  we  develop  ourselves,  our  own  cake  flour  —  and  lots  of 
time.  Two  years  of  seeking,  testing,  improving  to  perfect  Premium 
Cake  Mixes  by  Swans  Down.  ■  Every  product  from  General  Foods 
Kitchens  gets  extra  care  from  our  food  technicians,  processors,  nu- 
tritionists— so  you  get  better  foods,  more  conveniently. 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 


There's  more 
in  store  in 
every  package 
that  carries 
this  seal! 
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LADIKS'  HOMK  JOUI 


What  do  DOCTORS  do  for 

TENSEJERSODS 
HEADACHES? 

A  SURVEY  SHOWS  3  OUT  OF  4  DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  ANACIN 


To  obtain  fasl  relief  from  pain  of  headache, 
neuritis  or  neuralgia —  why  not  lake  wliat 
3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend— the  ingredients 
in  Anacin ! 

Anacin  gives  a  better  total  effect  in  pain  relief 
than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin.  Here 
is  why.  Mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with 
buffering  contains  only  one  pain  reliever 
and  no  special  medication  to  relax  nervous 
tension.  But  Anacin  is  a  combination  of 
medically  proven  ingredients,  including  spe- 
cial medication,  which  relieves  pain  incred- 
ibly fast,  also  relaxes  nervous  tension  and 
releases  painful  pressure  on  nerves.  Anacin 
Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a  smoother 
action  and  do  not  irritate  or  upset  the 
stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


FOR  FAST, 

FAST,  FAST 
RELIEF! 


FAST  PAIN  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Better  than  aspirin  or 
aspirin  with  buffering 

for  TENSION 

HEADACHES 


Most  headaches  are  caused  by  ten- 
sion that  presses  on  nerves.  Anacin 
contains  special  medication  that  re- 
lieves pain  fast,  relaxes  tension  and 
releases  pressure.  This  special  medica- 
tion is  not  obtainable  in  aspirin  or  any 
buffered  aspirin.  That's  why  Anacin 
gives  more  complete  pain  relief. 

Largest  Selling 

PA  I  N 
RELIEVER 
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$2500.  In  addition,  he  carried  a  full  load  of 
work  toward  his  doctor's  degree;  he  had  no 
time  for  extra  jobs.  But  now  they  had  a  mort- 
gage, higher  utility  bills,  taxes.  The  house 
came  with  a  stove  but,  alas,  no  well.  They  had 
refrigerator  installments.  As  Mrs.  Knox  says 
firmly,  "We  just  couldn't  live  on  $2500." 

So  she  went  back  to  work.  She  worked  as 
a  secretary  at  a  medical-school  hospital,  later 
part  time  in  a  physician's  office,  making  $150 
a  month.  And  her  work  brought  a  new  train 
of  expenses.  Jon  was  in  kindergarten  by  the 
school  year  of  '49- '50,  but  Susie  and  Paul 
meant  a  housekeeper  who  took  more  than 
half  her  salary — $78. 

With  housekeeper,  clothes  and  extra  taxes, 
Mrs.  Knox  was  probably  netting  the  family 
less  than  $800  a  year.  The  years  at  Penn  were 
lean  indeed.  "That  first  Christmas  of  '49  we 
made  a  terrible  mistake — we  borrowed  $300 
from  a  commercial  loan  company.  This  was 
against  all  our  training — but  where  else  were 
we  to  go?  Our  next  Christmas  (Roy  and  I 
have  such  large  families!)  we  used  charge 
accounts,  and  we  were  paying  them  off  until 
May.  That  was  when  we  closed  down  all  our 
accounts.  We  resolved  to  buy  nothing  we 
couldn't  pay  for." 

For  recreation  there  were  parks,  museums. 
"We  did  do  a  lot  of  things  with  the  kids." 
But  Mrs.  Knox's  schedule  was  often  frantic, 
always  there  were  money  worries.  She  re- 
members her  humiliation  at  explaining  to  their 
new  Philadelphia  church  that  they  could 
pledge  nothing.  Mr.  Knox  remembers  being 
carried  along  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner  after 
a  late  meeting  with  some  colleagues.  "I  think 
the  dinner  cost  only  $1.25.  But  I  hated  to 
spend  it.  It  seemed  an  extravagance  I  couldn't 
afford." 


B, 


y  the  end  of  his  second  fellowship 
year,  nothing  was  going  right.  To  their  con- 
sternation, they  were  still  in  debt  to  the  com- 
mercial loan  company,  with  no  margin  for 
getting  out.  Mr.  Knox  was  still  short  of  his  doc- 
toral degree,  but  in  spite  of  the  stake  already 
put  in  it,  another  year  on  a  $4300  gross  income 
seemed  more  than  they  could  take.  He  was 
by  now  a  sociologist  with  three  years  of  grad- 
uate study  (he  was  short  only  his  dissertation 
and  exams),  and  he  was  offered  a  job  as 
probation  officer  attached  to  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  civil-service 
job,  beginning  at  $4200,  but  at  the  moment 
it  seemed  riches. 

Mr.  Knox  was  a  probation  officer  for  four 
years.  He  regards  this  period  as  a  priceless  prep- 
aration for  his  ministerial  career,  for  although 
he  worked  with  Federal  offenders,  most  of 
them  guilty  of  such  nonviolent  crimes  as 
income-tax  evasion  and  bootlegging,  "they 
were  certainly  people  in  trouble."  At  the  same 
time,  Mrs.  Knox  returned  to  full-time  work 
in  a  series  of  physicians'  offices,  beginning 
at  $65  a  week. 

Their  gross  income  shot  up  to  $7560  at  the 
start  of  their  new  jobs,  and  edged  upward 
over  the  next  four  years  to  about  $8000.  It 
was  a  period  of  relative  ease.  They  bought 
a  $300  car  (on  time  payments),  they  bought 
some  furniture  and  a  television  set.  They  re- 
paid Clark  University  $300.  They  finally  got 
the  refrigerator  paid  off. 

But  with  a  full-time  job,  Mrs.  Knox  had 
to  have  a  full-time  housekeeper,  for  Susie 
was  not  quite  five,  Paul  only  three.  She  found 
an  "angel"  for  $35  a  week,  but  she  says  gloom- 
ily now,  "That  netted  me  thirty  dollars  a  week. 
For  a  mother's  job  to  be  worth  while,  she  has 
to  make  big  money." 

Thus,  out  of  their  joint  income,  more  than 
$2300  went  right  out  again  for  housekeeper 
and  mortgage  alone.  What  was  left  seemed 
never  quite  enough  to  shake  them  free  of 
the  loan  company. 

When  their  income  first  rose,  they  refi- 
nanced their  original  loan  to  buy  their  car. 
Two  years  later  they  refinanced  again,  to  trade 
in  the  old  car  for  another,  allegedly  better. 
But  both  secondhand  cars  ate  money;  even 
the  second  one  kept  getting  flat  tires  and 
breaking  down  in  traffic.  (In  1955  it  was 
hauled  away  to  a  junk  yard  for  $15.) 

The  years  in  the  probation  service  meant 
hard  work  for  both  for  very  little;  this  was 


never  what  Mr.  Knox  had  intended  to  do  h 
his  life.  In  the  spring  of  1955  he  and  Mrs.Kx 
attended  "Conference  Sunday."  an  anil 
gathering  of  regional  Methodists,  held  ^ 
year  at  Philadelphia's  Academy  of  Mi; 
Mr.  Knox  says,  "Bishop  Corson  gave  a  | 
stirring  address.  He  called  for  all  those  0 
wished  to  serve  the  church  to  come  fort  J 
didn't  go,  but  the  sweat  was  on  my  bn 
Karin  saw  it.  When  we  came  out,  I  dil 
have  to  say  a  word.  She  said  \erv  quietly  (f 
anyone  should  have  gone  to  the  altar,  g 
should  have.' "  That  fall  he  enrolled  in  I 
ological  school. 

Mrs.  Knox  by  then  was  working  for* 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education  for  $'1 
week.  Her  jobs  were  now  to  be  the  fam'j 
main  source  of  income,  but  Mr.  Knox.toq,  t, 
sistently  earned  money.  During  his  firs#j 
he  went  right  from  seminary  classes  to  a 
iron  works,  where  he  worked  full  time  or 
evening  shift.  At  the  end  of  his  first  yeai 
was  appointed  student  pastor  of  a  small  Si 
Philadelphia  church,  with  $2400  a  year 
small  row  parsonage— a  net  gain  over  the 
works  job.  They  sold  their  own  house, 
the  parsonage  became  their  home  (which 
Knox  naturally,  made  "really  very  attracti 
until  his  graduation  in  the  spring  of  '60.  A 
start,  they  had  between  them  about  Si 
a  year. 

It  was  a  time  of  rewarding  work  for  t 
Completely  happy  in  his  decision.  Mr. 


NEW 
COMMAND 

By  ELIZABETH 
KERSHAW  THOMPSON 

A  semaphore  of  diapers 

Signals  in  the  blue, 
'The  captain  has  been  piped 
aboard, 

And  welcomed  by  the  crew 


threw  himself  into  his  new  pastorate.  His 
says,  "How  those  people  came  to  love  him 
performed  wonders  with  that  church.' 
Knox  says,  "There  goes  my  public-rela 
department.")  His  superiors  must  haveaf 
with  her,  for  the  Methodist  Conference  a< 
to  his  salary,  first  $100  a  year,  rising  to  S 
Mrs.  Knox,  who  typically  works  wit! 
thusiasm  and  sings  the  praises  of  her  be 
also  was  given  steady  raises.  In  1957  she 
established  such  a  reputation  for  profess 
intelligence  and  competence  that  she 
sought  out  for  the  post  of  executive  seer 
to  Temple's  president.  Dr.  Johnson  of 
her  $85  a  week  and  told  her,  "You  i 
probably  get  fifteen  dollars  more  in  indus 
But  Mrs.  Knox  says,  "I  have  to  believe 
the  person  I'm  working  for  is  of  servii 
humanity."  Her  pride  in  her  present  jot 
in  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  "extra"  that  ha 
price. 

And  their  three  growing  children  wer 
other  source  of  pride.  Mrs.  Knox  say 
had  brothers  who  teased  me,  and  a  f 
who  didn't  believe  in  praising.  I  had  year 
years  of  considering  myself  the  plainest 
girl.  I  felt  as  though  I  should  avert  my 
when  anyone  looked  at  me.  I  knew  I'd* 
make  my  children  feel  different.  I'd  tell 
so  often  how  wonderful  they  were  th 
would  sink  into  their  subconscious." 

It's  a  theory  that  seems  to  have  wc 
brilliantly  on  the  Knox  children.  Both 
and  Susie  qualified  for  Philadelphia  scl 
for  exceptional  students.  Jon  won  a  city 
biology  quiz  staged  on  the  school  sys' 
TV  circuit,  Paul  won  his  scholarship  I 
Peter's  (and  later  was  skipped  a  grade), 
boys  developed  fine  voices,  and  began  so 
at  church  and  school.  Mrs.  Knox  say 
don't  think  my  working  has  hurt  then 
you  .'"  and  by  every  measure  the  ansu 
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All  the  strength  Red  Cross  has  comes  from  you.  You  and  your  family  and 
your  neighbor  next  door.  Red  Cross  is  people.  People  needing  . . .  people 
heeding.  Generous  people  giving  comfort  and  care  person-to-person. 

In  time  of  personal  tragedy  or  national  disaster,  people  £$jjf£h 
turn  to  Red  Cross  for  swift,  unfailing  help.  This  is  why — now  "^■^ 
— Red  Cross  turns  to  you. 


GOOD  THINGS  HAPPEN  WHEN  YOU  HELP 


This  advertisement  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  with  tht  Advertising  Council  and  the  magazine  publishers  of  America. 
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LAWKS'  HOME  JC 


Married 
in  1932 


Got  Maytag  in  191 


Both  marriage  anc 
Maytag  still  worki 
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THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  NEWTON, IOWA.  SOLD  IN  CANADA  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


The  Maytag  in  the  picture  at  right  is  not  the  one 
that  Mr.  A.  W.  Bell  of  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  bought  for 
his  wife  back  in  1933. 

The  Maytag  Washer  you  see  is  his  gift  to  Mrs. 
Bell  simply  because  she  wanted  the  most  modern 
automatic  available  today. 

Though  her  27-year-old  Maytag  was  still  work- 
ing, she  felt  it  would  be  nice  to  have  an  automatic 
that  has  all  the  new  features,  plus  the  one  that 
makes  them  work  .  .  .  Maytag  dependability. 

She  expects  both  marriage  and  Maytag  will  con- 
tinue working  just  as  before.  The  remarkably  long 


lives  of  so  many  of  the  13,000,000  Maytags  built 
since  1907  strongly  suggest  that  Mrs.  Bell  has  no 
reason  to  expect  otherwise. 

The  best  thing  about  it  is  that  she  gets  all  these 
new  features  right  along  with  old-time  Maytag 
dependability: 

Automatic  bleach  dispenser  that  ends  bleaching 
mistakes.  Lint-Filter  Agitator  eliminates  lint  prob- 
lems. Safety  lid  that  stops  action  quickly  when 
opened.  Automatic  water  level  control  that  saves 
water  on  partial  loads.  And  a  zinc-coated  steel  cab- 
inet to  protect  against  rust. 
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'  The  deep  affection  at  home  was  al- 
mixed  with  plenty  of  shared  work  and 
imes.  The  result  is  an  alertness,  a  sweet- 
nd  courtesy  that  make  the  Knox  children 
indingly  attractive.  Jon  was  a  delegate 
immer  to  a  youth-leadership  conference. 

was  elected  secretary  of  her  class  at 
□rough  High  a  matter  of  weeks  after  she 
d  as  a  new  student ;  teachers  dragooned 
to  being  library  and  locker-room  aide. 

school  gave  him  a  coveted  sportsman- 
ward. 

:  South  Philadelphia  years  were  gratify- 
ut  they  had  their  rough  side.  Full-time 
lus  her  responsibilities  to  the  parsonage 
Vlrs.  Knox  on  the  run.  "I'd  come  into 
mse  in  the  evenings  and  start  shouting — 
down  the  list  of  names.  The  kids  always 
)  help." 

i  not  even  $6500  to  $7500  seemed  to  go 
d.  They  abandoned  their  car.  When  they 
1  into  the  parsonage  they  gave  up  a 
keeper — the  children  were  older,  and 
Inox  was  often  at  home.  But  tuition  and 
took  about  $300  a  year.  A  disastrous 
1-floor  fire  in  the  parsonage  burned  most 
children's  clothes.  Jon  was  in  an  auto- 
e  accident,  and  the  repair  of  his  frac- 
jaw  required  extensive  hospitalization, 
ixerting  some  of  the  pressure  was  Mrs. 
's  unquenchable  desire  for  her  family 
:  well.  "We  entertained  in  the  old  par- 
e  more  simply  than  we  do  now — but  as 
We  always  made  things  attractive." 

He  occasion,  Mr.  Knox  couldn't  take 
animation  until  his  tuition  had  been 
They  renegotiated  the  tail  end  of  their 
tomobile  loan  into  a  new  $600  loan.  But 
hey  knew,  had  a  different  connotation 
wing  money  on  an  automobile.  They  be- 
i  "save  like  fury"  to  pay  it  off.  It  was  a 
t  that  took  several  years,  in  bites  of  $35  or 
nonth  that  hurt.  Jon's  fledgling  savings 
tnt  of  $4.03  was  whisked  away.  Susie's 
sitting  money  was  borrowed.  Mrs.  Knox 
rack  of  these  sums,  and  would  say  to 
"It's  up  to  twenty-four  dollars  now." 
hich  Susie  would  reply,  "And  twenty 
I  But  on  Mother's  Day  last  year,  Susie 
iier  mother  a  card  with  the  following 
ge: 

anna  gives  to  her  wonderful  mother, 
->  om  she  wouldn't  trade  for  any  other, 
o's  always  nice,  hut  sometimes  hollers, 

sum  o/  her  hard-earned  twenty-four 
hilars. 

I  then,  for  all  the  work  she  must  do, 
anna  throws  in  her  twenty  cents  too. 

loan  company  was  paid  in  full  shortly 
:  Mr.  Knox's  graduation,  but  not  with- 
ars. 


The  Knoxes  are  still  working  as  hard  as 
ever.  Under  Mr.  Knox's  care  is  the  life  of  a 
busy  church,  from  Sunday  school  to  confer- 
ence matters,  and  he  has  ministerial  meetings 
and  duties  almost  nightly.  Mrs.  Knox  is  a 
member  of  the  women's  circle,  young  people's 
counselor,  substitute  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  almost  constant  hostess.  As  one  enthusi- 
astic church  member  puts  it,  "The  Knoxes  did 
more  in  six  months  for  this  church  than  any- 
one else  had  done  in  years!" 

The  children  have  Youth  Fellowship  activ- 
ities three  nights  a  week,  in  addition  to  choir 
practice,  De  Molay,  extracurricular  basket- 
ball, Rainbow  Girls  and  full  loads  of  home- 
work. Yet  somehow,  in  this  whirlwind  week, 
there  are  such  mundane  chores  as  shopping, 
dishwashing,  laundry,  ironing,  house  cleaning 
and  flower  arranging  to  be  done. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Knox's  impressive  com- 
petence in  so  many  areas,  she  has  surprising 
self-doubts.  She  wishes  she  could  "be  calm. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  cleverness 
and  both  are  priceless.  One  con- 
sists of  thinking  of  a  bright  remark 
in  time  to  say  it.  The  other  con- 
sists of  thinking  of  it  in  time  not 
to  say  it.  galen  drake 


like  Roy,"  instead  of  feeling  harried  most  of 
the  time.  She  bemoans  the  fact  that  she  suffers 
from  asthma,  allergies  and  migraine  head- 
aches. 

She  says,  "My  father  used  to  say  to  my 
mother,  'What  have  you  ever  done?  Have  you 
ever  earned  a  dollar?'  No  wonder  1  have  a 
compulsion  to  work!"  She  drives  herself  with 
huge  projects  on  top  of  her  job  (such  as  volun- 
teering to  sew  all  the  costumes  for  a  Sunday- 
school  pageant),  and  then  worries  because  she 
sometimes  loses  her  temper  at  home.  (Susie 
can  do  a  fine  imitation  of  her  mother  blowing 
her  top  because  the  garbage  has  not  been 
carried  out.) 

Yet  her  temperament  makes  its  own  contri- 
bution to  the  running  of  the  Knox  household. 
She  presides  over  her  family  with  vast  love,  a 
blizzard  of  lists,  and  a  top  sergeant's  demand 
that  things  be  done  right.  It's  a  system  that 
gets  things  done. 

Rule  one:  Everybody  goes  shares.  Rule  two: 
Everybody  goes  easy  on  mother.  Mrs.  Knox's 
day  begins  at  quarter  of  seven,  when  Mr. 
Knox,  who  has  usually  been  up  since  six,  brings 
her  coffee  in  bed.  (He  says,  smiling,  "I  don't 
mind  doing  it.  It's  an  investment  in  her  temper 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.")  She  stays  resolutely 
upstairs  reading  the  paper  (keeping  a  sharp  eye 
out  for  sales)  and  tidying  things,  while  Mr. 
Knox  and  the  children  make  their  own  break- 
fasts and  pack  school  lunches.  By  the  time  she 


comes  down,  the  children  are  gone  and  the 
house  is  more  or  less  orderly. 

At  eight-thirty  Mr.  Knox  drives  her  to 
Temple.  On  the  way,  they  will  go  over  his  mail, 
and  she  may  take  a  little  dictation,  for  she 
helps  with  his  church  correspondence.  Behind 
her,  she  has  strewn  the  kitchen  with  lists  of 
shopping  and  chores  she  wants  done  before 
she  gets  home.  By  the  time  she  is  home  at 
about  six  (sometimes  Mr.  Knox  gets  her,  some- 
times she  takes  a  bus),  Susie  has  set  the  table, 
Mr.  Knox  has  cleaned  and  cut  the  vegetables, 
and  the  baked  potatoes  are  in  the  oven.  "After 
that,  dinner  shouldn't  take  more  than  twenty 
minutes." 


A, 


.11  the  children  are  highly  trained  in  the 
household  arts.  Wiley's  two  days  a  week  re- 
moves a  great  burden  of  house  cleaning  from 
everyone,  but  even  the  boys  do  their  own 
ironing,  except  for  dress  shirts,  which  are  sent 
out.  Mrs.  Knox  insists  on  an  empty  ironing 
basket  too.  She  likes  her  house  close  to  perfect 
at  all  times,  and  the  children  must  keep  their 
rooms  really  neat;  even  Paul's  is  always  pre- 
sentable. The  boys  run  errands  with  good 
humor,  and  Susie  can,  at  a  lift  of  her  mother's 
eyebrow,  quietly  disappear  from  the  living 
room  and  reappear  ten  minutes  later  with  a 
perfectly  laid  coffee  tray  for  guests. 

Mrs.  Knox  may  blow  her  top  over  the  gar- 
bage, but  over  the  coffee  tray  she  will  tell  the 
guest  how  helpful  her  children  are,  and  go  on 
to  describe,  with  a  tremble  in  her  voice,  how 
beautifully  Paul  sang  at  St.  Peter's  last  Sunday. 
And  she  counts  on  her  husband  to  stabilize  the 
atmosphere.  Susie  says  casually,  "Someday  I 
suppose  we'll  discover  that  daddy  isn't  perfect. 
But  so  far  he  seems  that  way."  Mrs.  Knox  says, 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  "I  think  he  needs 
me.  But  I  know  1  couldn't  live  without  him." 

If  Mrs.  Knox's  spending  this  year  has  been 
generous,  it  is  because  her  spirit  toward  her 
family  is  generous.  Now  that  she  feels  caught 
up,  however,  she  plans  a  program  of  "stringent 
savings."  They  have  already  taken  out  auto- 
mobile insurance.  Still  to  go  are  Mr.  Knox's 
Social  Security,  the  debts,  and,  looming  ahead, 
the  children's  education.  The  Knoxes  count  on 
scholarships  as  confidently  as  they  count  on 
their  gifted  children  to  bring  home  A's  (no 
Knox  child  would  dream  of  coasting  through 
school;  they've  been  raised  to  believe  the  pos- 
session of  brains  is  a  responsibility),  but  there 
will  be  expenses  too. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Knox  starts  planning  for  will 
probably  be  achieved.  Mr.  Knox  once  made  a 
comment  about  his  wife  that  could  apply  not 
only  to  her  party-giving  but  to  her  attitude  to- 
ward her  family,  her  hectic  day  and  her 
money:  "I  doubt  if  Karin  could  slow  down. 
I've  reached  the  point  of  suggesting  she  do  it, 
she's  reached  the  point  of  saying  she  should. 
But  she  doesn't.  The  party  may  mean  an 
enormous  amount  of  work,  but  after  it's 
over — 'Wasn't  it  fun!'" 


OURS  FOR 
GLOWING  EVENING 
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his  will  prove  it's  not  a  trick  reserved  for 
s.)  Dust  lips  lightly  with  powder.  Apply 
=K,  then  blot.  Apply  second  coat.  Clear, 
colors  are  especially  flattering. 
I^RKLING  EYES .  .  Effective  eye  make- 
n  alter  your  entire  appearance.  Prac- 
[lakes  perfect.  Experiment  before  your 
|ig  out  to  achieve  the  effect  most  becom- 
i  you.  Eye  make-up  accents  the  eyes,  but 
joverdo  a  good  thing.  Be  remembered  as 
Irl  with  the  pretty  eyes;  not  the  girl  with 
etty-color  eyelids! 

brows  should  be  kept  neat  and  smooth 
:areful  tweezing  of  stray  hairs  under- 
and  at  inside  corner  of  brows.  (Soften 
plucking  cream  or  steam  with  a  warm 
oth  first.)  If  your  brows  are  thin  or  light, 
then  them  with  short,  feathery  strokes 
sharp  pencil.  Light  brown  is  best  for 
es  and  redheads;  dark  brown  for  most 
ttes.  If  your  brows  are  naturally  black, 
.Aarcoal-gray  pencil  to  avoid  harshness 
Rck.  Follow  the  natural  arch  of  your 


brows  as  closely  as  possible.  Never  extend 
them  beyond  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
edge  of  your  nostril  through  the  outer  corner 
of  your  eye.  Powder  dusted  lightly  over  the 
penciled  area  softens  the  color  and  prevents 
smearing.  Brush  up  and  out  to  remove  excess 
powder  and  smooth  out  your  brows. 

Mascara  applied  lightly  to  the  underneath 
side  of  your  upper  lashes  causes  them  to  look 
longer  and  thicker.  Apply  only  to  lashes  which 
are  dry  and  free  from  oil.  (A  little  powder 
helps  to  assure  this.)  Black  should  be  used  with 
dark  hair  and  skin  tones;  brown  with  lighter 
coloring.  For  an  added  touch  of  evening  glam- 
our, try  royal  blue  or  emerald  mascara.  (Or 
for  that  starry-eyed  look,  brush  a  little  gold 
or  silver  onto  the  tips  of  your  lashes.) 

Eye  shadow  heightens  the  color  of  your  eyes 
and  makes  them  seem  larger  and  livelier. 
Choose  a  shade  to  match  your  eyes,  to  blend 
in  with  your  costume  or  merely  to  suit  your 
whim.  Apply  lightly  to  the  center  of  your  lids, 
blending  up  and  out  with  your  finger  tips.  Oil- 
base  cream  or  stick  shadows  can  be  dusted 
with  powder  to  prevent  smearing.  This  is  not 
necessary  with  the  new  powdered  shadows  in 
cake  form. 

Eye  liner  also  makes  eyes  appear  larger  and 
darker,  but  must  be  applied  very  carefully  and 


in  moderation  to  avoid  a  theatrical  look.  Use 
a  sharp  pencil  or  fine  brush  to  draw  a  very 
thin  line  as  close  as  possible  to  your  upper 
lashes.  Extend  the  line  slightly  beyond  the 
outer  corner  of  your  eyes  in  a  gentle  upward 
curve.  Dark  eyes  are  effectively  framed  with 
brown  liner  or  a  strip  of  contrasting  color.  A 
bright  blue  or  green  liner  intensifies  the  color 
of  light  eyes. 

SHINING  HAIR  ...  The  first  step  to 
gleaming  hair  is  a  thorough  washing  with  the 
shampoo  for  your  own  type  of  hair.  Be  sure  to 
rinse  carefully  with  warm  water,  followed  by 
cold.  If  your  hair  is  dull  and  drab,  try  a  tem- 
porary hair  color  for  highlights.  This  will  tend 
to  add  more  body  too.  For  a  natural  look, 
choose  a  shade  close  to  your  own  hair  color. 

If  your  hair  is  dry  and  brittle,  try  a  hot  oil  or 
cream  treatment  before  your  shampoo.  Mas- 
sage the  oil  or  cream  into  your  scalp,  working 
it  from  the  roots  to  the  ends  of  your  hair.  Then 
wrap  your  head  in  a  Turkish  towel  wrung  out 
in  hot  water.  When  it  cools,  reheat  and  reapply. 
The  heat  and  the  oil  will  work  together  to 
soften  your  hair  and  remove  the  dryness.  And 
for  healthy  hair  the  year  around,  there's  noth- 
ing like  daily  brushing.  The  proverbial  100 
strokes  of  grandmother's  era  are  every  bit  as 
important  today.  END 


NOW!  _ 
RELIEF  FROM  ALL  5 
ACID  CAUSED 

STOMACH  TROUBLES 

in  seconds! 


Upset  Stomach 
Heartburn 
Gas  Pains 
Nervous  Stomach 
Acid  Indigestion 


Whether  tension-caused  or  due  to  over- 
indulgence in  food  or  drink,  Phillips' 
brings  relief  from  all  five  stomach  trou- 
bles —  in  seconds!  For  the  cause  of  all 
these  stomach  troubles  is  excess  acid- 
ity. And  scientific  tests  show  Phillips' 
starts  to  neutralize  excess  acids  in 
seconds!  Yet  stomach  and  lower  intesti- 
nal walls  remain  completely  free  to  do 
their  digestive  work.  There's  no  diges- 
tive interference. 

So  when  the  fast  pace  of  living  gives 
you  one  of  these  stomach  troubles,  take 
Phillips'.  You'll  feel  fine 
in  practically  no  time! 


PHILLIPS' 

MILK  OF 
MAGNESIA 

REGULAR  OR  MINT-FLAVORED 


PHILLIPS 

MILK  OF 

MAGNESIA 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUKN 


Only  about  1  family  in  20 
likes  Danish  Dessert. 
Will  you? 

'"Junket"  Danish  Dessert  isn't  any- 
thing like  the  ordinary  gelatine  des- 
serts Americans  are  used  to.  It  has 
the  tang  of  fresh  berry  juice.  And 
it  sits  in  the  spoon  all  shimmering 
and  silky,  not  stiff  and  wobbly. 
People  who  have  traveled  in  Scan- 
dinavia love  it.  So  do  people  with 
educated  tastes— and,  usually, 
above-average  incomes.  Surprising- 
ly, you  needn't  go  to  a  gourmet  shop 
to  buy  Danish  Dessert.  Regular 
food  stores  have  it— for  those  very 
special  customers.  Maybe  you? 


"Jtmk#t"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Salada-Shirnff-Hone? 
.g,  Inc.  forDanishDessertandotherfine  food  prod  acts. 


Salad 

makes 
itself 


VEG-ALL 

7  garden  mixed  vegetables 

Send  label  for  FREE  RECIPES; 

The  larsen  Company,  Dept.  B18 
P.O.  Box  1127,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


f  Steaks  and  chops, 

|  I  hamburgers  too, 

J  Are  easy  meat  for  far 

"A  for  you, 


Gravy  Master  brushed 

on  before, 
Slow  cooking  always  calls 
^       for  more. 


MORE  CASH! 

Earn  extra  money  by  selling  subscriptions  to 
Curtis  publications  and  other  popular  maga- 
zines in  your  free  time.  For  details  write  to: 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
510  lnt)ep«nd«nc*  Square  Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 


IF  YOU  PRIZE  IT. 


You  have  a  use  for 

SPRAY 
PAINT 

NoMub'  No  Brash '  No  Fun' 
KRYLON-IZE  IT! 


JACQUELINE 
KENNEDY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65 

The  bride  teased  back.  As  a  suitor,  she 
stated  solemnly,  the  senator  was  in  some  ways 
a  failure.  Though  famed  for  literary  profusion, 
he  had  penned  no  romantic  love  letters  and, 
in  fact,  had  dispatched  to  her  only  a  single 
written  communication.  She  then  held  aloft 
for  bridesmaids  and  ushers  to  see  a  Bermuda- 
postmarked  card.  On  one  side  was  a  scarlet 
hibiscus  blossom,  on  the  other  a  tender  leg- 
end: "Wish  you  were  here.  Jack." 

It  was  a  wonderful  wedding.  Five  days  be- 
fore the  ceremony,  which  attracted  thousands 
of  well-wishers  to  unfashionable  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Newport,  the  Joseph  Kennedys  in- 
vited the  ten  bridesmaids  and  fourteen  ushers 
to  a  glorified  house  party  in  Hyannis  Port. 
Some  of  the  bridal  party  were  family.  The 
others  stayed  in  a  rented  house  across  the 
street  from  the  "Kennedy  Compound."  True 
to  rugged  Kennedy  tradition,  the  guests  were 
propelled  into  a  tight  schedule  of  tennis,  touch 
football,  swimming,  sailing,  picnicking.  In 
the  evenings  there  were  a  scavenger  hunt 
and  charades.  Everyone  had  to  contribute; 
the  Kennedys  let  no  one  escape.  Highlights 
included  the  senior  Mr.  Kennedy's  birthday. 
Each  of  his  "children"  gave  him  a  sweater  and 
popped  them,  one  atop  another,  over  his  head. 

The  bridegroom  was  gay  and  happy  to  be 
w  ith  his  old  friends.  His  "leadership"  showed, 
pals  noticed,  only  when  he  skippered  his  an- 
cient tvvent> -four-foot  sailboat,  Victura.  Then 
he  became  serious,  competitive,  impatient 
with  his  landlubber  crew. 

Everyone  left  Hyannis  Port  for  the  bridal 
dinner  given  at  the  Clambake  Club  by  the 
bride's  mother  and  stepfather.  There,  on  the 
eve  of  the  wedding,  the  bridal  attendants  re- 
ceived their  gifts.  The  senator  presented 
Brooks  Brothers  umbrellas  to  his  groomsmen. 
Jacqueline  gave  her  bridesmaids  mono- 
grammed  silver  picture  frames. 

The  wedding  day  was  warm,  bright  and  so 
windy  it  ruffled  the  bride's  hair  and  disar- 
ranged flowers  decorating  the  flock  of  small 
tables  set  for  hundreds  inv  ited  to  the  luncheon 
reception  at  Hammersmith  Farm  (the  Hugh 
Auchincloss  place).  The  bride's  gown  and 
those  of  her  bridesmaids  were  designed  by  a 
colored  woman  dressmaker,  not  the  haute 
couture.  The  bridesmaids  wore  pale  pink  taf- 
feta, claret-color  sashed,  and  head-covered 
with  a  Marv-Queen-of-Scotsish  bandeau.  Lee, 
as  matron  of  honor,  was  girdled  in  deeper 
pink.  But  it  was  six-year-old  Jamie  Auchin- 
closs, not  the  pretty  girls,  who  stole  the  show. 
In  short  black  velvet  trousers  and  jaboted 
white  silk  shirt,  he  performed  as  page  with 
comically  grave,  Old  World  courtesy. 

The  bride's  gown  was  a  fairy-princess  crea- 
tion of  taffeta  faille,  creamy  white  to  blend 
with  the  faintly  yellowed  rose-point-lace  veil 
lent  by  Jacqueline's  grandmother,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Lee.  Each  panel  of  the  swooping  skirt  was 
swirled  with  a  rosette  of  tucked  faille,  cen- 
tered by  an  orange-blossom  sprig.  The  lace 
veil,  shirred  into  a  back-of-the-head  cap 
spiked  with  orange  blossoms,  flowed  to  the 
ground.  She  borrowed  her  mother's  lace 
handkerchief,  wore  a  blue  garter,  pridefully 
displayed  a  handsome  diamond  bracelet — the 
bridegroom's  gift — and  her  engagement  ring,  a 
twinned  square-cut  emerald  and  diamond.  She 
carried  an  unpretentious  bouquet  of  tiny  spray 
orchids,  stephanotis  and  miniature  gardenias. 
Jacqueline,  as  a  bride,  looked  adorable. 

Six  hundred  guests  packed  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Archbishop  Cushing,  who  offered  the 
invocation  at  President  Kennedy's  inaugural, 
officiated  at  the  marriage  ceremony  and  His 
Holiness,  the  Pope,  conferred  an  apostolic 
blessing.  Back  at  Hammersmith  Farm,  Meyer 
Davis,  who  had  played  at  the  wedding  of 
Jacqueline's  parents,  fiddled  away,  gayer  than 
ever.  Upstairs  literally  thousands  of  wedding 
presents  were  displayed.  Downstairs  the 
tiered  wedding  cake  was  a  gay  conversation 
piece.  It  was  the  gift  of  a  Kennedy  admirer,  a 
baker  whose  original  plan  was  to  represent  an 
"ocean  of  love"  as  a  large  square  of  cake 
topped  with  icing  waves  and  dotted  with 


doves.  He  had  been  coaxed  into  a  more  ma- 
neuverably  edible  pattern  by  the  bride's 
mother! 

After  the  last  toast  was  pledged  and  the 
bridal  bouquet  tossed,  the  bride  reappeared  in 
a  trim  gray  suit,  carrying  an  emerald  velvet  hat 
because  she  imagined  it  unbecoming.  In  a 
flurry  of  rice  Senator  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  left 
for  their  honeymoon  in  the  pink  house  on  the 
rosy-tan  cliff  above  the  turquoise  sea  at 
Acapulco. 

It  had  been  a  wonderful  wedding. 

Jacqueline,  who  from  teenage  had  lived  in 
a  household  which  included  seven  children  of 
vary  ing  ages  and  temperaments,  was  now  part 
of  a  larger,  extraordinarily  united  family. 
"The  Kennedys  are  the  most  welcoming  fam- 
ily," she  says.  "The  day  you  become  engaged 
to  one  of  them  is  the  day  they  start  saying  how 
'fantastic'  you  are."  ("Fantastic"  is  a  favorite 
Kennedy  word  which  they  have  appropriated 
to  underscore  special  Kennedy  approval. 
Kennedys  never  use  the  word  in  its  correct 
dictionary  meaning,  i.e.,  "grotesque,  quaint; 
whimsical;  extravagantly  fanciful.")  "And  the 
same  loyalty  they  show  to  each  other  they 
show  to  their  in-laws,"  Jacqueline  continued. 
"They  are  all  so  proud  w  hen  one  of  them  does 
well." 

Each  Kennedy  has  some  special  attribute 
which  the  others  extol.  Jacqueline  notes.  Jack 
is  Jack.  (Even  Kennedys  can't  extol  a  super- 
lative.) Bobby  has  the  best  legal  mind  in  the 
country.  Sargent  Schriver  and  Eunice  are  the 
most  civic  minded.  Ethel  (Bobby's  wife)  is 
"fantastic"  because  of  her  energy,  seven  chil- 
dren and  incredible  efficiency.  Pat  Lawford  is 
the  smartest;  Peter,  the  best  of  actors.  Jean 
is  the  most  domestic  and  Steve,  her  husband, 
the  one  with  the  best  business  head.  Teddy 
is  the  best  natural  politician.  His  wife,  Joan,  is 
the  most  beautiful.  Jackie  is  Jackie  and,  of 
course,  the  most  well  read. 

Jacqueline  can  never  decide  which  Kennedy 
she  likes  best.  She  "adores"  her  father-in-law 
and,  among  "the  children."  is  closest  to  Jean 
Smith  because  Caroline  Kennedy  and  Jean's 
son,  Stephen,  are  of  an  age  and  dev  oted  to  each 
other.  "Someday  they  may  elope  and  cause  a 
scandal,"  says  Jacqueline  with  a  twinkle. 
But  Bobby  Kennedy  is  "the  one  I  would  put 
my  hand  in  the  fire  for."  To  her.  next  to  Jack, 
he  is  the  most  "fantastic"  Kennedy. 

The  love  and  security  of  being  part  of  such 
a  close-knit  clan  was  bliss  to  Jacqueline.  When 
it  came  time  to  choose  a  house  for  the  summer. 


the  senator  thought  of  going  somewhi 
within  easy  commuting  distance  from  Was 
ington.  It  was  Jacqueline,  not  Jack,  who  ma 
the  decision  to  move  into  the  Kennedy  Coi 
pound  in  Hyannis  Port.  She  wanted  herd 
dren  to  grow  up  with  all  their  Kennedy  cot 
ins  and  enjoy  the  same  warm  assurance  as 
their  Kennedy  fathers  and  mothers.  Carolii 
to  Jacqueline's  delight,  acts  as  well  as  loo 
pure  Kennedy.  To  make  her  proud  of  I 
name  and  live  up  to  it,  when  Caroline  mi 
herself  her  mother  says  sternly,  Kennet 
don't  cry."  Usually,  but  not  always— sir 
Caroline  is  developing  into  a  decided  i 
dividualist — this  stops  Miss  Kennedy's  wa 

The  first  years  of  their  marriage  the  Kt 
nedys  lived  either  in  rented  houses  or  th< 
belonging  to  their  parents.  There  was  so  rju 
excitement.  They  were  always  going  son 
where — to  Europe,  to  make  a  speech,  ttf  F 
tend  some  political  function.  "It  was  hectfl 
but  I  rather  enjoyed  it."  Jacqueline  remefl 
bers.  "You  don't  really  long  for  a  homeB 
your  own  unless  you  have  children."  OcoJ 
sionally  excitement  had  its  disadvantages.! 
soon  learned  to  pack  quickly  and  go  J 
where."  Jacqueline  savs.  "but  sometimes  tfl 
one  pair  of  shoes  I  needed  vitally  were  left  i 
trunk  in  the  basement  of  Merry-wood— -m 
when  I'd  be  in  Boston!" 

That  first  winter  Jacqueline  went  back 
school.  She  studied  American  history  at 
Georgetow  n  School  of  Foreign  Serv  ice. 
because  she  knew  so  little  about  it  but 
because  her  husband  knew  so  much, 
"adored"  it  and,  as  usual,  studying 
nailed  down  her  subject,  which  she  found 
warding  as  a  springboard  into  political 
(For  leisure  reading  Jacqueline  still  preft 
European  history.  Its  complexities  appeal! 
her  very  feminine  taste.  "American  history 
for  men,"  she  claims.) 

Later  her  languages,  which  she  continu 
to  polish,  came  in  handy  to  her  husband, 
was  summer,  1955;  they  were  dining  at  tj 
U.  S.  embassy  in  Rome.  Clare  Boothe  Lq 
presided  as  ambassador,  and  Georges  Bidai 
former  French  Prime  Minister,  was  a  si 
guest.  After  dinner,  among  the  men,  the 
ister  and  the  senator  wanted  to  talk, 
Kennedv's  French  was  shaky  and  Bidai 
English  almost  nonexistent.  So  Jacq 
was  summoned  to  act  as  interpreter, 
ward  M.  Bidault  wrote  her  a  delightful 
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Read  Any  Good  Books  Lately? 
Here's  Mrs.  Kennedy's  List. 

These  are  books  purchased  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  during  three  recent  months 


From  Russia  With  Lore.  Fleming; 
Portraits  lies  Femmes,  Henriot:  Le 
Dernier  Amour  tie  Talleyrand.  Ber- 
nadv:  Le  Dessin  I  rancais  Au  XIX 
Siecle,  Huyghe:  Le  Dessin  Francois 
Au  XI  ///  Siecle.  Boucher:  Le  Dessin 
Francois  Au  XI  II  Siecle.  \  allery- 
Kadot:  Marxism,  Sabine:  Regency  Vis- 
itor. Butler:  Changing  Face  of  Heautv, 
Garland:  Men  and  Hardens,  Fair- 
brother;  'treasury  of  American  (war- 
dens, Fitch  and  Rockwell:  Chapman 
Report.  Wallace:  Stages  of  Economic 


Crouth,  Rostow:  For  a  Flower  Album, 
Collette:  Jardins  and  Faradis.  Mallet; 
Front  Runner,  Dork  Horse,  Martini: 
It's  a  Dear,  Stroyer:  Rome  For  Our- 
selves, Menen:  Sabres  of  Paradise, 
Blanch:  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Ahrains; 
/'•_<;-.  \l>rain-:  Second  World  Mar, 
Churchill:  The  Leopard,  LampeaUw 
Scandale  and  Parade.  Cocteau:  Mem- 
oir* ( London  anil  Mo-cow  .  <  .a-anova; 
'The  Saturday  Hook.  Iladlield:  Hussy- 
Rahutin.  Orieux;  Satvriron.  Petronius; 
Creat  Lucifer.  Irwin. 


And  these  children's  books — some  for  Caroline  and  some  gifts  to  other  children: 


Illustrated  Treasury  of  (Children's 
Literature.  Martiononi:  Hrnny  Penny 
anil  (Chicken  Little.  Palazzo:  'This  la 
Paris,  Sasek:  This  Is  New  York, 
Sasek;  Treasure  Island,  Stevenson; 
Roliinson  Crusoe,  Defoe:  Wizard,  of  Oz, 
Baum:  Your  Freight  Trains.  Zaffo: 
(,ianl  t , olden  Hook  of  Dinosaurs :  Story 
of  I  light.  Golden;  Catholic  Child's 
Hihle  (New  Testament);  Animals 
I  round  the  Mullierry  Hush.  Palazzo; 
\ight.  Par-on-:  l.lephanl's  If  ish. 
Munari:  Hirthdav  Present.  Munari: 
Jimmy  Has  Lost  His  Cap.  Munari: 
Flight  to  Clory,  Dav  i-:  Mary  Poppins, 
Travers;  OUI  Mother  West  Wind, 
Itur^'i---:   U  ind  in  the  It  illoirs,  Gra- 


hame:  Home,  Parsons;  Madeline, 
Bemelmans;  Colden  Fairy  Tale  Hook: 
Three  Little  Horses.  W  orm:  Habdr  and 
Father  Christmas,  <le  Brunhoff;  Man  's 
Hi  ndi  Into  Outer  Space.  Gallant;  The 
t.ongourl  Hrothers.  Billv:  Hraxe  Hahy 
Elephant,  Joslin:  Shoemaker  and  I  lies. 
Grimm;  Emily  Emerson's  Moon.  Man 
rill:  n  here  Is  Prancer,  HoCT;  M  efeoM 
Home.  Bemelmans:  Day  of  Christ  s 
Coming,  Savers:  Day  in  Christmas 
Morning,    Longstaff:    Might  Reform 

Christmas.  Moore:  Heater  (  idley.  Dis- 
ncv  :  ihraham  Lincoln.  \  V  Vulaire:  hire 
Is  n  Special  it  n\  of  I  eeling.  Vngllind; 

(,mnt  Sursery  Hook  "/  I  hings  That  Gd 
ZafTo:  In  a  Pump  kin  shell.  Vngllind. 


Running  out  of  lemons  is  fun 

(provided  you  get  some  more  right  quick) 

You've  likely  noticed  that  Sunkist  lemons  have  a  habit  of  never  hanging 
around,  once  you  get  them  in  the  house. 

They're  forever  squeezing  out  a  lemonade  or  wedging  their  way  into  iced 
tea.  Or  juicing  themselves  onto  salads,  fish,  fowl  and  meat.  Or  getting  their 
flavor-loaded  peel  grated  into  desserts  and  dips,  or  twisted  into  all  sorts  of 
drinks,  including  soda  pop  and  cola. 
That's  where  the  fun  comes  in. 

It's  even  fun  to  run  out — provided  you  get  more  Sunkist  lemons  right  quick. 
But  why  not  just  buy  them  more  often  and  buy  them  by  the  bag  and  don't 
run  out  at  all.  Remember,  when  you  add  a  little  lemon  you  add  a  lot  to  life. 

Sunkist 

the  way  the  best  lemons  sign  their  name 
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saying  with  gallant  accuracy,  "Jamais  je  n'a; 
vue  autant  de  sagesse  reveti  d'autant  de  grace." 
("I  have  never  seen  so  much  wisdom  adorned 
with  so  much  charm.") 

Jacqueline  accompanied  her  husband  on 
many  speaking  trips,  mainly  to  Massachusetts. 
The  first  time  she  campaigned  around  the 
clock  was  in  1958,  when  the  senator  sought  a 
second  term.  "I'm  so  glad  Jack  comes  from 
Massachusetts,"  she  exclaims,  "because  it  is 
the  state  with  the  most  history.  Driving  from 
one  rally  to  another,  we'd  pass  John  Quincy 
Adams's  house  or  Harvard — or  Plymouth.  I 
think  I  know  every  corner  of  Massachusetts. 
I'm  glad  I've  had  a  chance  to  see  the  whole 
state.  We  spent  that  election  night  in  Boston, 
and  of  course  Jack  won  by  the  most  incred- 
ible majority — and  we  were  so  happy!" 

(Senator  Kennedy  was  re-elected  by  an 
870,000  majority  during  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower.) 

These  first  married  years  were  saddened  by 
the  senator's  near-fatal  illness  and  Jacqueline's 
difficulties  in  having  children.  These  shared 
troubles  helped  knit  them  closer.  They  both 
longed  for  children.  But  there  had  been  a  mis- 
carriage in  1955.  The  next  year,  by  emergency 
Caesarean  section,  her  baby  was  born  dead  a 
month  prematurely.  The  stress  of  the  1956 
national  convention,  at  which  the  senator  lost 
the  nomination  for  Vice  President  by  an  eye- 
lash, had  been  too  great ;  it  was  touch  and  go 
whether  Jacqueline  would  survive. 

When  Caroline  came  the  day  after  1957 
Thanksgiving,  her  safe  arrival  seemed  so  in- 
credible that  Jacqueline  would  try  to  stay 
awake  at  night  to  banish  sleep  as  long  as  she 
could  so  that  she  might  savor  in  extra  minutes 
how  happy  she  was  and  how  overwhelmingly 
she  loved  her  baby  girl  and  Jack. 

Jacqueline  had  undergone  two  Caesareans 
and  faced  a  third  for  the  baby  who  was  to  be 
born  at  Christmas,  1960,  the  vital,  presidential- 
election  year.  She  was  torn  between  deter- 
mination to  help  her  husband  become  Presi- 
dent and  mortal  fear  that  any  extra  effort 
would  cost  her  this  passionately  desired  child. 

She  left  nothing  undone  that  was  in  her 
capacity  to  do.  She  personally  penned  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  wrote  a  weekly  newspaper 
column  called  "Campaign  Wife"  which 
reached  Kennedy  workers  across  the  land. 
She  conferred  with  women  leaders  on  ques- 
tions of  feminine  importance  and  gave  full- 
dress  press  conferences  in  Hyannis  Port,  then 
Washington.  Though  her  baby  was  expected 
in  weeks,  she  appeared  on  TV  shows  and  at 
TV  fund-raising  teas. 

Only  those  who  knew  her  well  realized  how 
much  Jacqueline  undertook  and  at  what  cost 
to  her.  The  New  York  ticker-tape  parade, 
riding  perched  on  the  back  of  an  open  car 
beside  her  husband,  almost  undid  her.  As 
their  automobile  progressed  at  snail's  pace 
through  the  financial  district  enthusiasts, 
estimated  at  over  a  million,  rushed  the  police 
lines,  stopped  the  car  several  times  and  almost 
toppled  it  in  eagerness  to  shake  hands  with  the 
Kennedys.  It  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  life,  but  terrifying 
to  his  wife.  She  knew  her  strength  had  been 
overtaxed.  A  few  weeks  later  when  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Jr.  decided  to  arrive  a 
month  ahead  of  schedule,  only  a  matter  of 
minutes,  luck  and  a  wonderful  doctor  saved 
him. 

Jack  Kennedy's  back  trouble  started,  in 
characteristic  Kennedy  fashion,  through  the 
rigors  of  family  competition.  His  elder,  adored 
brother,  Joe,  had  made  the  Harvard  varsity 
football  team.  The  lighter,  less  swift-of-foot, 
younger  brother  achieved  only  the  junior  var- 
sity. Jack  tried  so  hard,  played  with  such  crazy 
courage  that  sophomore  year  that  he  incurred 
a  presumed  ruptured  disk  in  his  lower  spine. 
This  injury,  never  cured,  was  reactivated 
when  a  Japanese  destroyer,  slicing  in  half  the 
PT  boat  Jack  commanded,  slammed  him  onto 
the  deck.  Afterward,  saving  the  survivors,  he 
towed  a  badly  burned  crewman  three  chilly 
miles  to  shore,  holding  the  belt  of  his  life 
jacket  between  clenched  teeth  during  five  ach- 
ing hours.  For  days  afterward  Lieutenant 
Kennedy  swam  back  and  forth  to  nearby 
islands,  seeking  and  eventually  effecting  rescue. 


Exhausted  by  this  effort,  he  developed  sciatica 
and  a  severe  case  of  malaria  which  lingered 
seven  years. 

Lieutenant  Kennedy,  for  whom  a  memorial 
serv  ice  had  been  held  in  the  Pacific,  returned 
to  convalesce  in  the  United  States,  weighing  a 
mere  127  pounds  and  suffering  agonizing 
spinal  pain.  At  a  Massachusetts  naval  hospital 
in  the  spring  of  1944  he  underwent  a  lumbar- 
disc  operation  to  remove  pressure  on  the 
sciatic  nerve  and  thus  terminate  a  resultant 
muscular  spasm. 

Years  later  (in  1955)  Dr.  Janet  Travell,  now 
the  first  woman  White  House  doctor,  discov- 
ered that  one  Kennedy  leg  was  bit  longer 


than  the  other.  Usually  such  trifling  differences 
are  equalized  by  the  body,  but  when  there  has 
been  a  muscle  spasm  this  can  become  a  con- 
stant irritant.  In  walking,  the  uneven  lengths 
cause  a  seesaw  motion  which  strains  the  spinal 
muscles  and  encourages  any  spasm  originat- 
ing from  an  old  injury.  (Today  President  Ken- 
nedy wears  a  quarter-inch  lift  in  his  left  heel 
and  on  occasion  a  flexible,  corsetlike  brace  as 
a  back  support.) 

Despite  the  1944  operation,  interminable 
hours  on  his  feet  during  the  1950  and  1952 
campaigns  caused  recurrence  of  the  muscular 
spasm.  The  first  summer  of  their  marriage 
when  the  Kennedys  were  liv  ing  at  Merrywood 


the  pain  had  grown  so  severe  that  the  ser 
took  to  crutches  for  relief.  He  lost  we1 
tipped  the  scales  at  a  scary  140  pounds, 
seemed  to  be  melting  away.  His  resistance 
so  unsure  that  the  doctors  couldn't  deter 
whether  to  operate  again  or  not.  The  ser» 
himself  decided  to  risk  surgerv  rather  tha  n. 
dure  such  continuing  agony. 

On  October  21.  1954.  scarcely  a  yearl 
their  wedding,  Jacqueline  accompanied 
husband  to  New  York's  Hospital  for  Sp 
Surgery,  where  a  lumbar  spine  operation 
attempted.  The  operation  was  a  failure.  I: 
tion  set  in  and  the  senator  grew  so  desper 
ill  that  family  and  staff  members  were  al< 


Paul,  Susie  and  Jon — 
wonderful  helpers, 
especially  on  cream  puffs. 
But  who  gets  to  lick  the  spoon? 


FAMILY  MEALS 


beco 


Rainbow  Salad  .  .  .  $3.37 


1  hard-cooked  eggs 

2  (l-lb.)  containers  cream- 
style  cottage  cheese 

1  can  (Ub.-WA-oz.) 

pineapple  rings 
1  can  l  L-Zfe.-l  1  or.) 

apricot  halves 
1  can  (1  -II,.- V.\-oz.) 

ding-peach  halves 
1  can  (\-lb.-\\-oz.)  peeled 

greengage  plums,  pitted 
1  small  hunch  red  grapes 
1  package  (10-or.)  frozen 

melon  halls,  thawed 


2  heads  Boston  lettuce 
Few  sprigs  water  cress  for 
decoration 

DR]  ssing: 

2  cups  mayonnaise 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 
6  tablespoons  syrup  drained 
from  canned  fruit 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
Yi  teaspoon  curry  pon  der 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cold  water 


Remove  the  whites  from  the  \ulk-  of  the  hard-cooked  eggs. 
Mash  the  yolks  with  a  fork  and  blend  with  the  cottage 
cheese.  Chop  the  whites  medium  fine  and  mix  with  cottage 
cheese.  Chill  well.  Drain  all  the  canned  fruit  as  dry  as  pos- 
-ilile;  reserve  some  of  the  fruit  syrup  for  the  dressing.  Chill 
all  canned  fruit.  Seed  the  grapes  and  chill.  Drain  the  melon 
balls  and  chill.  Separate  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce,  wash,  dry 
and  chill.  For  the  dressing:  Mix  the  mayonnaise,  vinegar  and 
fruit  syrup  until  smooth.  Mix  the  mustard,  curry  powder, 
sugar  and  water  and  add  to  the  mayonnaise  mixture.  Beat 
well.  Chill. 

When  ready  to  serve,  place  lettuce  leaves  on  in- 
dividual plates  or  a  large  platter.  Drain  fruit  again  and  ar- 
range on  lettuce  round  edge  of  platter  and  pile  cottage- 
cheese-egg  mixture  in  the  center.  Decorate  with  sprigs  of 
water  cress.  Pass  the  dressing.  Makes  8  servings. 


Chocolate-and-Cqffee  Cream  Pujfs  .  .  . 


7  or  8  cream -pu  ff  shells 
made  from  packaged 
cream -puff  mix 

4  ounces  scmisweet  chocolate 


'  i  cup  chocolate  syrup 
1 1  2  pints  coffee  ice  cream 
XA  cup  confectioners'  sugar 


When  cream-puff  shells  are  cold,  pull  apart  gently  and  re 
move  any  soft  dough  from  the  centers.  Melt  the  semiswee' 
chocolate  over  just  simmering  water.  Mix  with  the  chocolate 
-\  rup.  Cool.  Place  1  scoop  ice  cream  inside  each  creani-pufl 
shell  and  gently  press  shell  back  into  original  shape.  Ar 
range  cream  puffs  on  a  wire  cake  rack.  Sprinkle  each  with 
sieved  confectioners'  suaar.  Drizzle  each  one  with  about  1- ! 
tablespoons  chocolate  sauce.  Serve  immediately.  Pass  th« 
remaining  ehorol.ile  since  if  sou  like.  Makes  7  !'.  -ervings, 
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night.  It  was  belie\ed  he  might  not  live 
norning  and  the  last  rites  were  admin- 
But  he  battled  gamely  and,  though 
great  pain,  improved  sufficiently  to  be 
on  a  stretcher  to  Palm  Beach  for 
mas. 

senator  came  north  again  in  six  weeks 
lergo  a  second — and  this  time  success- 
peration.  He  left  the  hospital,  to  return 
Florida  in  April  for  a  checkup.  Then 
>r  Kennedy  was  referred  to  Doctor 
1,  who  disco\ered  his  leg  discrepancy. 
»o  cured  his  muscular  spasms  by  Novo- 
'hich.  injected  directly,  rapidly  relaxed 
imped  muscles,  restoring  them  to  their 


original  length  and  thus  causing  them  to 
function  normally. 

During  these  trying  hospital  sieges  Jacque- 
line, in  nexer-ending  attendance,  lived  in  New 
York  with  Jack's  sister  Jean  (now  Mrs. 
Stephen  Smith).  When  he  was  critically  ill  he 
was  cared  for  authoritatively  by  nurses,  but 
when  he  began  to  get  better  it  was  difficult  to 
bolster  the  morale  of  so  active  a  person.  "I 
think  convalescence  is  harder  to  bear  than 
great  pain,"  Jacqueline  says.  "He  was  so  brave 
always." 

She  tried  in  every  imaginable  way  to  perk  his 
spirits.  She  read  to  him.  She  took  time  to  poke 
in  old  bookstores  for  curious  tomes  which 


would  pique  his  interest.  She  brought  him 
idiotic  presents  to  coax  a  smile.  They  staged, 
a  deux,  poetry-learning  contests.  When  he  was 
well  enough,  she  lured  old  friends  and  fun 
people  to  his  hospital  room.  Her  most  sensa- 
tional coup  was  trapping  Grace  Kelly.  They 
met  at  a  small  dinner.  It  was  before  Jack  had 
received  visitors,  and  nights  he  was  under- 
standably depressed  by  the  elderly,  after-dark 
nursing  crew. 

So  when  Grace  asked  how  the  senator  was, 
Jacqueline  had  a  brilliant  inspiration.  Grace 
returned  with  her  to  the  hospital,  then  tapped 
on  the  patient's  door.  When  he  answered 
grumpily  she  walked  in,  announcing,  "I'm 


the  new  night  nurse!"  A  glimpse  of  dazzling 
Grace  boosted  her  "patient's"  temperature, 
pulse  and  morale  sky-high ! 

Down  in  Palm  Beach,  the  senator  found  time 
in  bed  hanging  heavy.  He  commenced  writing 
and  painting.  A  year  or  so  before  he  had  read 
the  story  of  Kansas  Senator  Edmund  Ross,  a 
promising  young  man  serving  his  first  sena- 
torial term  who  deliberately  committed  po- 
litical suicide  by  voting,  against  powerful  pres- 
sures, according  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment 
for  w  hat  he  considered  "the  highest  good  of  the 
country."  His  single  vote  prevented  President 
Andrew  Johnson  from  being  unjustly  con- 
victed. 

Ross's  courageous,  almost-forgotten  act  in- 
trigued the  senator,  and  from  it  stemmed  his 
idea  of  discovering  other  such  incidents  and 
gathering  them  into  a  book.  So  he  cranked  up 
his  hospital  bed,  asked  the  Library'  of  Congress 
to  express  him  innumerable  books  and  went  to 
work.  He  found  seven  other  senators  whom  he 
five-staiTed  for  their  political  courage,  and  a 
handful  of  others,  brave,  but  less  conspicu- 
ously so.  These  true  tales  were  melded  together, 
interpreted  by  the  senator  and  rounded  out 
with  his  own  personal  philosophy  of  politics 
and  courage.  The  result,  Profiles  in  Courage, 
was  a  best  seller  and  Pulitzer-prize  winner. 

Profiles  in  Courage  couldn't  have  happened 
without  Jacqueline.  She  encouraged  her  hus- 
band, read  to  him,  carried  out  independent  re- 
search and,  on  lined  yellow  copy  paper,  wrote 
down  parts  of  the  book.  Her  husband,  listing 
thank-you  credits  in  the  preface,  concluded: 
"This  book  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  encouragement,  assistance  and  criti- 
cisms offered  from  the  very'  beginning  by  my 
wife,  Jacqueline,  w  hose  help  during  all  the  days 
of  my  convalescence  I  cannot  ever  adequately 
acknowledge." 

Before  attempting  Profiles  in  Courage,  the 
senator  had  had  another  best  seller  under  his 
belt,  Why  England  Slept,  an  enlarged  college 
thesis  published  in  1940.  But,  though  he  was  a 
literary  success  already,  he  was  a  complete  nov- 
ice at  painting.  Nevertheless,  he  started  turning 
out  creditable  landscapes.  He  sloshed  away 
earnestly  in  bed.  using  his  w  ife's  painting  equip- 
ment until  his  mother,  appalled  by  mounting 
laundry  problems,  made  him  desist  till  he  was 
well  enough  to  sit  in  a  chair  in  the  mote  read- 
ily cleanable  bathroom!  He  has  scarcely  wet 
a  brush  since,  but  those  know  ledgeable  in  art 
believe  that  Jack  Kennedy  could  become  a 
first-class  painter. 

The  senator  returned  to  the  Senate  in  May. 
He  had  been  away  almost  eight  months.  Dur- 
ing this  span  he  had  written  a  Pulitzer-prize 
book,  painted  a  number  of  excellent  pictures, 
conquered  a  distressing  injury  and,  more  im- 
portant, through  pain  had  gained  new  depth 
of  character  and  perception.  Jacqueline,  too, 
had  changed.  She  was  more  tender,  more 
understanding  and  more  of  a  woman.  For  the 
Kennedys,  truly  these  eight  months  had  not 
been  wasted. 

u\ru\r\j\ro 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  says  that  the 
above  is  a  picture  of  the  Kennedys.  He  is  the 
straight  line  and  Jacqueline  the  ups  and  downs. 
"He  is  a  rock,"  says  his  wife,  "and  I  lean  on 
him  in  everything.  He  is  so  kind.  (Ask  anyone 
who  works  for  him!)  And  he's  never  irritable 
or  sulky.  He  would  do  anything  I  wanted  or 
give  me  anything  I  wanted." 

The  ups  and  downs  represent  Jacqueline's 
many-faceted  character  which  ne\er  ceases  to 
charm  her  husband.  She  amuses  him  enor- 
mously and  can  always  make  him  laugh,  as  he 
can  her.  He  never  could  "get  mad"  with  her. 
Before  marriage  Jack  Kennedy  was  probably 
far  too  busy  to  give  much  thought  to  a 
woman's  mind  or  emotions.  Now.  in  Jac- 
queline, he  admires  both.  And  especially  her 
self-sufficiency  in  maintaining  an  inner  life  of 
her  own.  devoted  to  her  children,  books,  her 
drawing  and  painting,  which  keeps  her  con- 
tent, though  not  happy,  when  he  is  away.  He 
is  lost  without  her.  (Though,  obviously  he 
does  not  moon  about  her  in  the  heat  of  a 
campaign !)  Old  friends,  used  to  bachelor-day 
fun,  take  note  that  should  Jacqueline  leave 
the  room,  their  pal  is  likely  to  keep  his  eye 
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s.  Knox  has  a  magic  shelf  in  her  pantry  to  give  a  party  touch  to  any 
j  of  the  week — and  stretch  a  family  meal  for  five  into  a  heart-warming 
ead  lor  eight  or  ten.  She  needs  one  because  she  deeply  believes  that 
te  parsonage  should  be  for  everyone,  and  we  want  everyone  to  feel 
come."  Unexpected  guests  find  their  places  easily  and  graciouslv  added 
her  table.  Her  secret:  a  large  store  of  foods,  frozen  and  packaged,  which 
i  be  combined  with  the  original  meal,  making  it  wonderful  party  fare, 
avs  on  hand  are  cream -puff  mix,  frozen  pattv  shells,  canned  tuna, 
tage  cheese  and  processed  cheese,  frozen  vegetables,  assorted  canned  fruit, 
ned  soup,  vanilla  wafers,  packaged  pie  filling,  chocolate  svrup  and  ice 
am.  At  a  moment's  notice  she  can  whip  together  a  delicious  dessert  of 
•colate-covered  cream  pulls  or  lemon-chiffon  pie;  a  rainbow  salad  of 
cious  fruit  with  a  creamv  curry-and-mustard  dressing,  or  tuna  in  a  golden 
ese  sauce  warmly  encased  in  crisp  patty  shells.  With  ingenuitv  ami  a 
Hstocked  pantry  -bell.  Mrs.  Knox  makes  keeping  open  house  a  joy. 


1MPANY  MEALS 


Creamy  Tuna  ami  <  heesein  Patty  Sheik . .  .$2.90 


Lemoii-Strau  berry  Chiffon  Pie 


86c 


anilla  wafers  (about  Vs  of 
IH-oz.  box) 

ickage  (4-uz. )  lemon  -flavored 
ie  filling 

velope  unflaiored gelatin 
ispoon  grated  fresh  lemon  rind  or 
2  teaspoon  grated  dried  lemon  rind 


21  ■>  cups  water 
H  cup  sugar 
2  eggs,  separated 
1  package  (10-oz.) 
frozen  sliced 
strawberries, 
thawed 


e  vanilla  wafers  in  the  bottom  and  round  the  sides  of 
'  pie  plate  Mix  the  lemon-flavored  pie  filling,  gelatin  and 
ed  lemon  rind.  Add  the  water  ;:raduallv.  Add  the  sugar 
Pf  the  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks.  Mix  well.  Cook  over  me- 
Pln  heat,  stirring  until  mixture  thickens.  Remove  from 
ajt  immediately  and  cool.  Chill  until  thick  and  syrupy. 
Ht  the  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Fold  into  the 
Hon  mixture.  Chill  until  thick.  Spoon  into  pie  plate.  Chill 
Uiil  firm.  Spoon  some  of  the  sliced  strawberries  over  the 
Mon  filling.  Pa-s  the  remainder.  Serve  immediately. 
*l;es  8  serving. 


2  (WA-o=.)  cans 

cream -oj "-mushroom  soup 
Yi  cup  milk 

1  cup  or  8  ounces  pasteurized 
process-cheese  spread 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  teaspoons  cold  water 
Pinch  cayenne 


2  (7-oz.)  cans  tuna 

2  (10-os.)  packages  frozen 

patty  sfiells 
1  package  (10-oz.) 

frozen  peas 
Tomato  wedges 

(garnisli,  optional) 
Parsley  (garnisli,  optional) 


Heat  the  cream-of-mushroom  soup,  milk  and  cheese  spread 
in  a  saucepan  over  low-  heat  until  cheese  melts.  Stir  occa- 
sionallv.  Mix  mustard  and  cold  water  and  add  to  saucepan. 
Add  cavenne.  Drain  tuna  as  dry  as  possible  and  flake  with  a 
fork.  Add  to  cheese  sauce.  Mix  lightly  and  continue  heating 
over  very  low  heat.  Bake  frozen  patty  shells  according  to 
package  directions.  When  golden,  remove  a  small  circle 
from  the  top  of  each  patty  and  reserve.  Scoop  out  any  soft 
dough  from  the  center.  Cook  the  peas  according  to  package 
directions,  but  add  no  salt.  Drain  well.  Add  to  tuna-cheese- 
sauce  mixture.  If  patty  shells  have  cooled  too  much,  reheat 
them  in  a  low  oven,  250°  F.,  for  a  few  minutes.  When  tuna 
mixture  and  patty  shells  are  hot,  fill  each  shell  with  tuna 
mixture  and  replace  the  small  tops.  Decorate  the  platter 
with  tomato  wedges  and  parsley  if  you  like.  Serve  im- 
mediatelv.  Makes  6—8  servings. 


'I 


ge  116  for  the  Knox  family's  complete  storv:  "After  Ten  Years  We're  Financially  Free — Almost. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOI^ 


NEW 

TOMATO  SOUP  MIX 


or 


Short  cuts  to  the  world*s 
greatest  soups,  sauces  &  gravies 
by 


1.  Warning!  Lipton  Tomato  Soup  won't 
taste  like  anything  out  of  a  can !  Red  -  ripe 
garden  freshness  . . .  more  Vitamin  C! 


2.  Mushroom  Soup/ Sauce / Gravy  in  e] 
packet!  Makes  soup  that  tastes  fresh  j 
Gravy  without  lumps !  Sauces  that  dazzle  j 


Sauce  por  Gusto.  Prepare  basic  Lipton 
Tomato  Sauce  recipe  with  2  tbsp.  of  sweet 
pickle  relish.  Better  make  double! 


7.  Sauce  Verte.  Cook  Mushroom  Mix  in 
1%  cups  chicken  stock  5  min.  Add  %  cup 
cooked  chopped  broccoli,  %  cup  cream. 


. . .  home  cooket 
taste  the  new  mix  wax, 
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i  on  the  door,  to  tap  his  teeth  with  a 
and  query  restlessly,  "Where's  Jackie?" 
Jacqueline  has  brought  beauty,  laughter 
rder  into  her  husband's  life.  Beauty,  not 
ll  n  her  person  but  in  the  lovely  "things" 
J  rrounds  them  with.  Flowers  used  simply ; 
rjh  drawings;  graceful  furniture;  fragile 
N  and  linens;  softly  colored  fabrics; 
I  ling  bibelots,  each  with  some  special  ap- 
All  these  Jack  Kennedy,  now  the  Presi- 
>f  the  United  States,  appreciates, 
lghter,  through  her  wit,  for  few  can  be 
amusing  with  less  effort, 
ler,  the  main  factor  missing  from  his 
lor  life,  a  continual  rushing  to  planes  and 
[  fly  grabbing  hot  dogs,  malteds,  candy 
lacqueline  cocooned  him  smoothly,  run- 
lis  house,  conjuring  delicious  food,  see- 
his  clothes,  getting  him  places,  all  with 
nt  unobtrusiveness.  This  protectiveness 
ly  improved  his  health,  buoyed  his  en- 
nd  made  possible  even  more  phenomenal 
;dy  accomplishments, 
at  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  brought 
his  wife's  life  is  all-encompassing— a 
d'etre.  Her  only  resentment:  she  sees 
tie  of  him,  and  he  is  so  often  telephon- 
ven  she  wants  to  talk  to  him! 

;n  Jacqueline  learned  she  was  to  have 
st  baby  the  Kennedys  bought  Hickory 
ust  a  bit  down  the  road  from  Merry- 
It  was  a  fine  spot,  complete  with  or- 
stable,  swimming  pool  plus  a  cheerful 
•y,  all  spick-and-spanned  by  Jacqueline, 
ry  Hill  was  made  for  a  family  and,  with- 
e  eagerly  awaited  child,  it  was  sad  and 
for  Jacqueline.  So  they  sold  it  to 
:r  Bobby  and  his  Ethel  as  home  for  their 
omically  increasing  brood.  The  senator 
is  wife  moved  back  into  Georgetown, 
n  a  rented  place  until  they  found  their 
ick,  slant-set  Federal  dream  house.  They 
I  in  when  Caroline  was  three  weeks  old. 

front  door  opened  smack  onto  the 
ilk.  Inside  there  was  a  long,  high- 
;ed  double-fireplaced  drawing  room, 
ler  window  looked  on  the  bricked  back 
haded  by  shiny-leaved  magnolia  trees, 
the  narrow  hall  were  the  dining  room 
tiny  passageway  anteroom.  Jacqueline 
d  the  broad-planked  old  floors  white 
in  overlying  diamond  pattern  in  pale 
The  caned  Louis  XVI  dining  chairs  re- 
this  white-and-green  motif.  French 
ain  was  displayed  on  the  shelves,  and 
;"  the  small  room  together  was  a  de- 
il  carpet  woven  with  strips  of  red  roses, 
ennedys  did  a  lot  of  living  in  their 
ng,  amiable  drawing  room  which  mir- 
Jacqueline's  love  of  eighteenth-century 
There  were  a  few  fragile  Louis  XV 
but  mostly  comfortable  furniture, 
green  upholstered.  There  were  candle- 
dore  wall  fixtures,  blond  wo6d  marque- 
*  ples'and  a  variety  of  charming  things — 
il;ilt  porcelain  cups  and  saucers  used  for 
alttes  and  as  ash  trays,  Caroline's  gold- 
Uj  coral  baby  rattle  and,  on  the  mantel, 
!((:line's  pride  and  joy,  a  small  French 
W  balanced  on  a  complacent  bronze  lion, 
n|d  by  twin  urns. 

I  Kennedys'  joint  loves  were  reflected  in 
l<pin  painting  of  distant  sailboats,  a  set  of 
dt  drawings,  rows  of  giant  books  on 
fr|rs — El  Greco,  Renoir,  Picasso.  There 
Priany  flowers,  mostly  generous  bouquets 
asonable  blossoms,  often  red  or  white 
Wset  in  dramatic  provincial  copper  pots. 
Wing  the  past  three  years,  as  the  senator 
i>|d  up  his  pace  toward  the  presidency,  the 
rtdys  evolved  a  design  for  living  based  on 
^line's  belief  that  her  husband's  incred- 
ebergy  must  be  replenished  by  good  food 
dienty  of  sleep.  Her  most  publicized  de- 
*i>r  keeping  her  husband  properly  fed  was 
<patch  luncheons  to  his  office  on  a  cov- 
aJ|ot  plate.  These  hot  plates,  identical  to 
'  :kel-and-china  affairs  used  by  Caroline, 
"•ned  the  same  baby  fare — peas-chop- 
'tyey  meals— prepared  in  the  Kennedy 
Mn.  They  proved  so  tempting  that  the 
|>4r  abandoned  his  habit  of  snatching  a 
'd|y  sandwich  or  nibbling  a  candy  bar. 
i«»ls  liked  the  baby  hot  plates,  too,  and 
te!  George,  the  senator's  right  bower  for 


over  a  decade,  hustled  three  or  four  from  N 
Street  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Weekday  evenings  the  senator  and  his  wife 
seldom  left  home,  often  were  alone,  occa- 
sionally invited  a  few  friends  to  dine.  In  a  city 
where  entertaining  is  a  major  business,  Jacque- 
line went  to  formal  social  functions  so  infre- 
quently that  for  several  years  she  did  not  own 
a  single  long  evening  gown. 

"Weekends  when  most  people  were  relax- 
ing," Jacqueline  explained,  "Jack  worked 
hardest."  For  three  years  previous  to  his  ulti- 
mate campaign  he  crisscrossed  the  country, 
speaking  almost  everywhere  he  was  invited 
(back  in  1959  he  received  almost  10,000  invi- 
tations to  speak)  and  finding  out  how  the 
country  responded  to  his  ideas. 

"For  instance,  we  might  fly  to  Oregon  for 
three  or  four  days,"  Jacqueline  reminisced. 
"Then  we  would  get  up  at  six-thirty  a.m.  and 
go  to  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners  in  differ- 
ent places.  Once  in  Wisconsin  we  drove  fifty 
miles  in  below-zero  weather  and  had  to  leave 
our  car  at  two  or  three  stops  along  the  way. 
Urban  areas  were  easier.  There  was  usually  an 
early  press  conference,  a  speech,  a  TV  appear- 
ance and  not  much  traveling."  Jacqueline  went 
on  most  of  these  trips.  She  learned  to  travel 
light.  She  took  along  a  suit,  a  wool  dress,  a 
dressier  dress  with  a  jacket  to  ward  off  drafts 
at  banquets. 

The  campaign  night  which  she  remembers 
most  vividly  was  the  one  when  her  husband 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  He  was  in 


As  courage  and  intelligence  are  the 
two  qualities  best  worth  a  good 
man's  cultivation,  so  it  is  the  first 
part  of  intelligence  to  recognize 
our  precarious  estate  in  life,  and 
the  first  part  of  courage  to  be  not 
at  all  abashed  before  the  fact.  A 
frank  and  somewhat  headlong 
carriage,  not  looking  too  anx- 
iously before,  not  dallying  in 
maudlin  regret  over  the  past, 
marks  the  man  who  is  well  ar- 
mored for  this  world. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


Los  Angeles;  she  was  in  Hyannis  Port. 
Throughout  the  interminable  evening  she  sat 
in  a  straight-backed  chair  painting  with 
furious  concentration.  Her  mother  and  step- 
father were  with  her.  They  watched  the  TV  and 
relayed  a  running  account  of  what  was  hap- 
pening. From  time  to  time  Jacqueline  would 
drop  her  brush  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  excite- 
ment. They  stayed  near  the  set  until  five  a.m. 
Jacqueline  finished  her  painting,  a  pixyish  in- 
terpretation of  the  senator's  triumphant  return 
to  Hyannis  Port.  Next  morning  at  ten,  fresher 
than  any  daisy,  she  presided  at  her  first  press 
conference  as  potential  First  Lady. 

When  they  are  alone  the  Kennedys  read 
incessantly.  The  President,  always  widening 
his  scope  in  history  and  politics,  never  wastes 
time  on  Westerns  or  whodunits.  The  Pulitzer- 
prize  winner  often  turns  to  Pitt,  Fox  or 
Burke's  orations  for  knowledge  and  help  in  his 
speeches.  The  new  First  Lady's  special  reading 
pattern  is  the  eighteenth  century,  with  em- 
phasis on  that  century  in  France.  She  de- 
veloped this  interest  living  in  Paris  and  during 
her  travels.  Through  these  past  busy  years  she 
has  kept  on  studying  her  favorite  period  and 
now  believes  she  knows  more  about  the  eight- 
eenth century  than  of  any  other  subject. 

Caroline,  too,  has  become  somewhat  of  an 
eighteenth-century  buff,  for  occasionally  her 
mother  reads  to  her  from  a  marvelous  picture 
book  glamorizing  Louis  XIV.  She  talks  about 
Le  Roi  Soleil  as  if  he  were  Peter  Rabbit,  and 
her  favorite  likeness  of  the  elegant  monarch  is 
one  on  horseback,  bedizened  with  plumes. 
Once  Caroline,  calling  on  elders,  spotted  a 
liquor  bottle  with  a  label  sporting  a  gorgeously 
uniformed  soldier.  "Oh!  There's  Louis 
Quatorze!"  she  cried  excitedly. 

The  two  persons  with  whom  the  First  Lady 
has  been  most  impressed  are  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle  and  the  late  Bernard  Berensen,  the 
famed  art  critic.  Though  General  de  Gaulle  is 
very  much  of  the  twentieth  century,  his 


grandeur  of  person  and  august  turn  of  prose  are 
reminiscent  of  eighteenth-century  glory.  The 
First  Lady,  who  has  read  all  the  general's 
memoirs  in  French,  terms  him  the  only  person 
she  can  imagine  being  completely  incorrupti- 
ble. She  thinks  of  the  general  as  he  thinks  of 
France.  And  of  all  the  myriad  messages  con- 
gratulating her  husband  on  his  election,  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  was  the  most  treasured.  She 
asked  for  the  cable  to  keep  as  her  own. 

It  read:  "Bienvenue  cher  partenaire !  Avec 
mes  amicales  felicitations,  je  vous  adresse,  au 
nom  de  la  France,  tous  mes  voeux  pour  les 
Etats-Unis."  ("Welcome,  dear  partner!  With 
my  friendly  congratulations  I  send  you  in  the 
name  of  France  all  my  wishes  for  the  United 
States.")  Others  tried  to  sum  up  the  happy 
event  in  many  words,  but  none,  The  First  Lady 
believes,  achieved  comprehension  with  such 
grace  and  dinstinction  as  did  the  general  in 
three,  "Welcome,  dear  partner." 

Winston  Churchill  is  one  of  the  President's 
heroes.  He  admires  Sir  Winston  inordinately 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  has  read  every  written 
Churchillian  word.  He  has  also  savored  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle's  memoirs  in  English  transla- 
tion. They  made  such  an  indelible  impression 
that  in  January,  1960,  when  Senator  Kennedy 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency, 
he  modeled  part  of  his  statement  on  the  French 
Chief  of  State's  opening  lines: 

"  Toute  ma  vie  je  suisfait  tine  certaine  idee  de 
la  France.  Le  sentiment  me  i inspire  aussi  bien 
que  la  raison.  (All  my  life  I  have  had  a  certain 
image  of  France.  This  is  inspired  by  sentiment 
as  much  as  by  reason.)  Ce  qiiil  y  a,  en  moi, 
d' affect  if,  imagine  naturellement  la  France,  telle 
une  princesse  des  contes  ou  la  madone  aux 
fresques  des  murs,  comme  vouee  a  une  destine 
eminente  et  exceptionelle.  (My  emotional 
side  tends  to  imagine  France  like  a  fairy-tale 
princess  or  a  frescoed  madonna,  dedicated  to 
an  exalted  and  exceptional  destiny.)  Tax 
d'instinct.  Vimpression  que  la  Providence  Va 
cree  pour  des  succes  acheves  ou  des  malheurs 
exemplaires.  (I  instinctively  feel  that  provi- 
dence has  created  her  either  for  complete  suc- 
cess or  exemplary  misfortunes.)" 

The  final  part  of  Senator  Kennedy's  state- 
ment read:  "For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  first  as  a  naval 
officer  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  as  a  member  of 
Congress.  In  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  trav- 
eled in  nearly  every  continent  and  country — 
from  Leningrad  to  Saigon,  from  Bucharest  to 
Lima.  From  all  this  I  have  developed  an 
image  of  America  as  fulfilling  a  noble  and  his- 
toric role  as  the  defender  of  freedom  in  a  time 
of  maximum  peril — and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  confident,  courageous  and  persevering. 
It  is  with  this  image  that  I  begin  this  cam- 
paign." 


S 


hortly  before  noon  last  January  20  the 
President-elect  and  Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  crossed  the  White  House  threshold 
together  for  the  first  time.  They  stopped  en 
route  to  the  inaugural  ceremony  at  the  Cap- 
itol. The  President-elect  and  his  wife  left  their 
own  limousine  at  the  White  House,  he  to  join 
President  Eisenhower  for  the  ride  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  while  Jacqueline  and  Mamie 
Eisenhower  followed  in  a  second  car.  They 
were  to  return  after  the  splendid  ceremony  and 
a  following  luncheon  in  the  old  Senate  cham- 
ber of  the  Capitol  as  the  Thirty-fifth  President 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  Thirty-first  First  Lady. 

At  12:15,  fifteen  minutes  after  the  new  Pres- 
ident had  been  sworn  in,  personal  suitcases, 
Caroline  Kennedy's  rocking  horse  and, 
wrapped  in  protecting  plastic,  the  First  Lady's 
white-satin-and-chiffon  inaugural  gown  were 
brought  into  the  White  House.  A  few  days  later 
some  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  French  furni- 
ture from  the  Kennedys'  Georgetown  house, 
paintings,  books  and  baby  John's  white 
wicker,  pink-ribbon-run,  dotted-swiss-swathed 
bassinet  arrived. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  this  same  bassinet  had 
been  painted  beige  and  elaborately  beruffled  in 
peachy  point  d'esprit.  In  it,  wide-eyed,  grave, 
with  a  fluff  of  faintly  curling  black  hair,  had 
lain  a  placid  infant  named  Jacqueline  Lee 
Bouvier.  Its  new  occupant — nine  and  a  half 
pounds  thin  and  long — had  had  a  hard  time 
getting  born.  He  is  the  newest,  most  beloved 
symbol  of  the  New  Frontier.  END 


Dramatic  New  Relief 

for  itch  and  burn  of 

DETERGENT  HANDS ! 
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Contains  miracle  benzocaine.  Stops  stinging 
itching,  sore  feeling— instantly! 

Amazing  new  Solarcaine  has  "wonder  drug" 
medication.  Works  4  ways  at  once  to  soothe 
sore  detergent  hands  as  no  "cosmetic"  lotion 
can!  Actually  blocks  pain  sensations  with 
local  anesthetic  benzocaine,  used  by  doctors. 
Refrigerants  cool  raw,  inflamed  skin.  Anti- 
septics promote  faster  healing,  as  emollients 
moisturize  skin— help  prevent  cracking. 

Get  pure  white,  greaseless  Solarcaine  today. 
A  wonderful  discovery  for  discomfort  of  de- 
tergent hands.  Also  for  kitchen  burns,  minor 
itching,  all  skin  pain!  Big  saving  on  large  size. 


"I  had  awful  detergent  hands  .  . .  cracked  and 
sore.  Only  Solarcaine  has  seemed  to  give  me 
relief."    Harriette  Brudner,  Glen  Oaks,  N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY 

IF  YOU  want  extra  money,  and  have  spare  time  to 
put  to  use,  this  is  for  you!  You  can  spend  your 
spare  time  taking  orders  for  magazine  subscriptions — 
and  earning  generous  commissions. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  In 
return,  we  will  send  you  our  offer  with  starting  sup- 
plies. From  then  on,  YOU  are  the  boss.  Subscription 
work  of  this  kind  can  be  carried  on  right  from  your 
own  home.  As  an  independent  representative,  you 
may  work  whenever  it  is  most  convenient  for  you. 

Write  that  postal  today.  Information  and  supplies 
are  sent  at  no  obligation  to  you. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

942  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


A  bit  of  knowledge  can  be  to 
helpful  when  YOU  are  the  one 
who  mud  "lake  charge."  That's 
why  you're  urged  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  FREE  informative  booklet 
on  hand  . . . 


FREE—  "FACTS  Every 
Family  Should  Know" 
SEND  A  POSTCARD  OR  LETTER 
TO:  WILSERT,  P.  O.  Box  147J-5, 
Forest  Park,  Illinois.  (No  obligation 
and  no  sales  contact  will  be  made.) 


Your  funeral  director  can 
explain  how  WILBERT 
_        Burial  Vaults  afford 
the  best  "peace- 
of-mind"  pro- 
tection. Scien- 
tifically made 
and  proved 
through  over  a 
quarter-cenrury 
of  service, 
WILBERT  Burial 
Vaults  are 
made  from 
heavy,  rein- 
forced concrete  Q, 
fu'C-d  to  a  thick,  precast 
water-rei  e''eni  asphalt  liner 
Q.  They     j  s-  aled  by  a  spe- 
cial sealant  pTk-  You  should  in- 
sist ...  in  time  of  need  ...  on 
the  FOREMOST  and  MOST  RE- 
SPECTED  NAME  IN  BURIAL 
VAULTS  .  .  . 


®  BURIAL  VAl' 

®  Trodeiraik  of  Wilb.rt  W.  Hoom  Co. 
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HAPPILY  APPLEY  PEA  SALAD.  Chill  and  drain  Green  Giant  Brand  peas.  Add  chopped  red  apple,  French  dressing,  salt  and  pepper.  Toss  and  serve. 

Meet  the  most  pampered  peas  in  the  land.  The  Green  Giant's  famous  sweet  ones. 
He's  fussed  over  them  plenty.  Raised  them  from  special  seed  in  special  soil.  Even 
measured  out  the  sun  and  rain.  And  when  that  moment  of  perfect  flavor  arrived — 
picked  and  packed  them,  swoosh,  like  that!  Green  Giant  Brand  sweet  peas.  Have 

the  pleasure  tonight.  Green  Giant 

Good  things  from  the  garden 
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ELL  ME, 
OCTOR 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13 

Ming  into  the  mouse,  and  you  were  put  to 
[jierable  trouble  to  have  the  sample  just 
»|  Nowadays  we  often  simply  take  a  sample 
I:  patient's  blood,  and  inject  the  blood 
li  into  the  vein  of  an  immature  female 
It.  Roughly,  this  is  the  way  it  works.  The 
Hts  used  are  what  you  might  call  adoles- 
H-not  sexually  matured  as  yet,  but  close 
H  Now  one  of  the  very  first  and  most 
ite  reactions  of  a  woman's  body  to  preg- 
U  is  the  appearance  of  a  hormone  called 
i«nic  gonadotropin  in  her  blood  and 
H  Injected  into  the  immature  rabbit,  this 
Hone  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  ani- 
k|  reproductive  organs.  Within  thirty-six 
■—perhaps  even  in  less  time  than  that, 
Hh  we  like  to  allow  a  day  and  a  half— the 
k's  ovaries  mature  and  start  ovulating, 
[times,  even,  a  situation  is  found  that 
Bites  pregnancy  in  the  animal,  though  of 
I:  these  rabbits  have  not  been  mated.  But 
Bigns  of  ovulating,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the 
Ill's  ovaries  at  autopsy  that  tell  whether  or 
Hie  human  patient  is  pregnant." 
within  thirty-six  hours!  That  certainly  is 
Biprovement  over  the  mouse  test,  as  I've 
Is  called  it.  Is  the  Friedman  test  as  ac- 
ir 

■sports  vary  about  that,  though  accuracy 
■i  in  good  laboratories  and  with  properly 
■  specimens.  When  there  is  a  false  result, 
Biost  often  because  the  test  has  been  made 
Barry.  Up  till  the  end  of  the  third  week 
| he  first  missed  period,  the  gonadotropins 


may  not  have  concentrated  sufficiently  to  give 
a  true  picture.  There  are  other,  rarer  reasons 
for  failure,  but  that's  the  usual  one." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  that  test 
and  the  one  with  frogs  that  I've  heard 
about?"  Mrs.  Welch's  tone  was  still  carefully 
casual. 

"There's  very  little  difference,  so  far  as  the 
human  patient  is  concerned.  It  takes  about 
the  same  amount  of  time.  In  this  case,  a  male 
frog  or  toad  of  a  certain  type  is  used.  The  gon- 
adotropins from  a  pregnant  woman,  injected 
into  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  animal,  cause 
the  ejection  of  sperm  into  the  animal's  urine. 
That  seems  more  curious  in  some  ways  than 
the  effect  of  the  gonadotropins  on  the  ovaries 
of  the  young  female  rabbit." 

Mrs.  Welch  wrinkled  up  her  face.  "I  think  I 
would  prefer  the  rabbit  test!" 

"But  didn't  you  have  the  rabbit  test  when 
you  came  in  fifteen  years  ago?  It  was  in  com- 
mon use  then." 

"I  didn't  have  any  test  that  time.  You  re- 
fused to  give  me  one." 

The  doctor  looked  again  at  Mrs.  Welch's 
case  record  and  frowned.  "I  see  now  1  made  a 
notation  to  that  effect.  But  why  I  should  have 
refused  " 

"You  couldn't  be  expected  to  remember, 
Doctor,  after  all  these  years.  I  think  you  de- 
serve to  hear  the  whole  story,  if  you'd  like  to, 
you  were  so  helpful." 

"I'd  like  very  much  to  hear  it." 

"You  see,  Walter  had  to  do  a  lot  of  travel- 
ing as  part  of  his  job.  And  because  of  Phyllis — 
she's  the  child  we  got  instead  of  our  canoe 
trip!— 1  had  to  stay  home.  A  so-called 
'friend'"— Mrs.  Welch's  voice  took  on  a  bit- 
ter note— "felt  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  me  that 
Walter  was  having  an  affair  with  a  woman  in 
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Die  Man  Princess  Margaret  Married 

I  Of  all  the  2000  guests  in  W  estminster  Abbey  on  that  royal  wedding  day, 
one  woman  had  been  closest  to  the  groom.  For  years.  Anthony  Vrinstrong- 

I  Jones  shared  his  deepest  secrets  with  Carol  Coombe,  taking  her  into  bis 
confidence  on  matters  he  would  not  dare  to  discuss  with  his  father  or  his 
mother.  Now  Carol  Coombe,  Tony's  loving  step-mother,  tells  the  in- 
timate story  of  their  years  together. 

what  Smells  Most  Like  Home? 

Roast!  What  fills  the  house  with  the  fine  fragrance  of  domesticity  and 
I  maketh  the  returning  bridegroom  glad?  Roast!  Roast!  Though  the  initial 
I  cost  may  seem  high,  the  cooking's  easy  and  you  can  count  on  getting  several 
I  imaginative  meals  out  of  a  good  cut.  The  Journal  tells  how  to  savor  and 
I   prolong  an  oven  joint  of  beef,  lamb  or  veal. 

[Be  Honest,  Doctor — Should  I  Even  Try  to  Breast-Feed?" 

1  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  mother  who  w  ishes  to  nurse  her 
I  own  baby — pitfalls  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  innate  ability  to  pro- 
duce milk.  Dr.  Schauffler  explains  why  today's  mother  often  needs  a 
I  stronger  determination  than  she  did  in  the  days  when  her  baby's  life 
I  depended  on  her  milk.  But  y  ou  can  succeed  if  y  ou  know  what  to  guard 
I   against.  "Tell  Me,  Doctor." 

pou  Can  Count  on  Color 

I  Color  sets  the  mood  of  a  room,  unifies  the  furnishings  into  a  go-together 
look.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  improvement  out  of  just  one  can  of  paint !  Learn 

I  what  the  tricks  are  for  creating  a  new  room  from  scratch  or  enlivening  an 
old,  shabby  one.  "Color  Magic." 


With  a  Name  Like  "Mary  Smith" 


A  pale,  thin  girl  in  a  suit  too  large  for  her — a  girl  with  dark  brow  n  hair  cut 
(now)  as  short  as  a  man's,  and  at  the  back  of  her  head  no  more  than  a 
stubble.  That  was  where  the  ache  was.  There  and  in  her  heart.  "Mary 
Smith."  Who  tried  to  kill  her  and  who  was  trying  again?  "And  Left  for 
Dead"  is  Frances  and  Richard  Lockridge's  new  mystery,  complete,  con- 
densed, in  this  issue. 

Also,  "Making  Marriage  Work";  Dr.  Spock's  sensible  advice  for  parents; 
six  pages  of  fashions,  including  a  travel  wardrobe;  "How  America  Spends 
its  Money";  beauty  news;  stories,  and  inspiration  in  the  May  Journal. 


another  city.  I  wasn't  feeling  like  my  usual 
self  anyway,  and  Walter  was  away  on  a  long 
trip.  So  I  brooded  until  I  had  worked  myself 
into  a  state  where  I  had  decided  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  leave  Walter  and  get  a  di- 
vorce. It  was  just  then  the  thought  struck  me 
that  the  nausea  and  dizzy  spells  I'd  been  hav- 
ing might  be  due  to  pregnancy. 

"Doctor" — very  earnestly — "it  isn't  that  I 
haven't  wanted  children.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  pregnancies  have  started  out  under 
about  the  most  adverse  conditions  possible! 
When  I  came  to  you  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was 
filled  with  resentment  against  Walter.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  you  told  me  I  was 
pregnant,  I  would— I  would  do  something 
about  it." 

The  doctor  said  sympathetically,  "Gossip 
can  be  deadly,  especially  if  it  attacks  a  wife 
when  her  defenses  are  down.  I  remember  now, 
Mrs.  Welch.  I  suspected  you  had  abortion  in 
mind.  That  was  why  I  refused  to  give  you  the 
pregnancy  test." 

"You  certainly  gave  me  quite  a  talk  against 
abortion!"  Mrs.  Welch  said  ruefully.  "And 
you  refused  to  give  me  the  test  because  you 
said  it  was  a  little  early  to  be  sure  of  accurate 
results.  You  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  an  abor- 
tionist, he  would  be  likely  to  claim  I  was  preg- 
nant and  operate,  or  perhaps  only  pretend  to 
operate,  at  a  scandalous  price,  when  I  might 
not  be  pregnant  at  all.  You  advised  me  to  wait 
and  see  what  happened  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  And  you  urged  me,  above  all,  not  to 
do  anything  rash  until  Walter  came  home,  and 
I  could  talk  things  over  with  him." 

The  doctor  was  nodding  in  recollection. 
"1  wondered  for  quite  a  while  how  it  came 
out  " 

"I  did  as  you  said,  and  the  'other  woman' 
turned  out  to  be  Walter's  sister!  She  was  a 
widow  and  led  a  pretty  lonely  life.  So  when 
Walter  was  in  her  city,  he  made  a  point  of  tak- 
ing her  out  to  restaurants  and  shows  and 
things.  Some  busybodies  from  home  had  seen 
him  with  her,  and  started  rumors  flying. 
Walter  was  so  sweet  and  understanding,  and  so 
delighted  about  the  new  baby— by  then  I  was 
certain  I  was  pregnant — I  honestly  believe  that 
was  the  beginning  of  our  solid  marital  happi- 
ness. And  that's  how  we  come  to  have  Walter 
Junior.  Neither  his  father  nor  I  would  trade 
him  for  anything!"  Once  more  Mrs.  Welch's 
eyes  grew  moist. 

"I  am  very,  very  glad  it  turned  out  that  way, 
Mrs.  Welch.  But  you  haven't  told  me  what 
brings  you  here  today.  Not  to  get  another 
pregnancy  test,  I  imagine!" 

The  doctor  had  meant  this  jokingly,  but 
Mrs.  Welch  reddened,  and  he  saw  he  had  un- 
intentionally struck  home. 

"1  know  it  sounds  absolutely  crazy.  Doctor. 
But  I  told  you  my  pregnancies  always  occur  at 
the  most  awkward  times  possible!  Right  now 
I'm  three  days  over  my  second  skipped  period. 
My  stomach  has  been  queasy  lately,  I'm  nerv- 
ous, edgy.  And  here  I  am,  forty-five  years  old, 
with  a  daughter  in  college  and  a  son  in  high 
school !  But  that's  not  the  real  problem.  Wal- 
ter's business  has  been  going  badly,  he  isn't 
well.  I  can't  possibly  add  to  his  burdens 
now!" 

"You're  not  thinking  again,  I  hope,  of  hunt- 
ing up  a  disreputable  character  with  wicked 
little  instruments,  on  a  back  street  some- 
where?" 

"No,  Doctor.  You  cured  me  of  that  fifteen 
years  ago.  But  recently  a  friend  of  mine  went 
past  her  period  and  had  a  reason  for  finding 
out  right  away  whether  she  was  pregnant.  Her 
doctor  gave  her  some  pills  that  he  said  were 
the  very  latest  thing  in  pregnancy  tests.  Before 
long  she  began  to  menstruate.  Couldn't  you 
give  me  some  of  those  pills?"  Mrs.  Welch's 
strained  expression  told  the  doctor  that  this 
was  what  she  had  been  leading  up  to  through- 
out the  conversation. 

He  said  very  gently,  "I  know  the  pills  you 
mean.  They  combine  the  active  principles  of 
two  ovarian  hormones,  estrogen  and  proges- 
terone. And  it's  true  they  constitute  a  preg- 
nancy test  that  has  been  gaining  ground  rap- 
idly. There  have  been  reports  that  it  is  six  per 
cent  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  tests  on 
animals,  and  that  it  is  reliable  at  an  earlier 
point,  even  in  the  first  week  after  a  missed 
period.  All  of  this  has  by  no  means  been 


Every  step  is  one  of  comfort, 
grace  and  look  of  ease 


Sizes, 
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Exciting  things  happen  when  you're 
fitted  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  —  unless 
you've  already  enjoyed  that  novel  expe- 
rience. Your  feet  feel  so  completely  at 
ease  you'd  think  such  shoes  could  have 
been  made  only  for  YOU!  Dr.  Scholl's 
wizardry  in  making  foot-troubled  people 
foot-happy  was  never  better  demon- 
strated than  in  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes.  You'll 
love  their  tailored  smartness,  too. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  all 
types  of  feet.  Expertly  fitted  at  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Comfort®  Shops  in  principal  cities  and 
selected  Shoe  and  Department  stores.  If  not 
obtainable  locally,  write  for  new  catalog  to 
Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  4S17  Chicago  10,  III. 


OffiWC 

vacationland 

of  every  mood 

Serene,  calm  lakes  reflect  enchanting 
rays  of  sunlight  dancing  on  their 
surfaces;  scintillating  cities 
reflect  the  spirit  of  a  people 
enjoying  life  ...  in  shops, 
theatres  and  the  wonderful 
outdoors.  Treat  yourself  to  a 
holiday  of  fun.  This  year,  match 
your  holiday  mood  in  refreshing 
Ontario. 


Province  of  Ontario, 

Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 

Parliament  Buildings,  Room  390A,  Toronto  2,  Canadi  | 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  holiday  fun  in 

Ontario.  I  am  particularly  interested  in   _ 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 
CITY  


. ZONE   STATE. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOt 


tropical  spice  cake 


A  cake  so  special  you  have  to  start  from  scratch  with 


IK 


TROPICAL  SPICE  CAKE 


2V4  cups  sifted 
SOFTASILK 
Cake  Flour 
1  cup  sugar 
1  tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  soda 


1  tsp.  baking 
powder 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 

1  tsp.  nutmeg 
Vi  tsp.  ground  cloves 
V2  tsp.  allspice 


%  cup  brown  sugar 
(packed) 

Vz  cup  soft  shortening 
1  cup  buttermilk 
3  eggs  (V2  to  %  cup) 


Heat  oven  to  350°  (mod.).  Grease  and  flour  two  9"  layer  pans.  Sift  flour,  sugar, 
salt,  baking  powder,  soda  and  spices  into  bowl.  Add  brown  sugar,  shortening  and 
buttermilk.  Beat  2  min.,  med.  speed  on  mixer  or 
300  vigorous  strokes  by  hand.  Scrape  sides  and 
bottom  of  bowl  constantly.  Add  eggs;  beat  2  more 
min.  scraping  bowl  constantly.  Pour  batter  into  pre- 
pared pans.  Bake  35  to  40  min., or  until  cake  springs 
back  when  touched  lightly  in  center.  Cool.  Frost 
with  Spice-Coconut  Frosting  (recipe  below). 

Spice-Coconut  Frosting:  Empty  pkg.  contents  of 
Betty  Crocker  Fluffy  White  Frosting  Mix  (or  use  your 
own  favorite  homemade  fluffy  frosting)  into  small 
mixing  bowl.  Add  Vz  tsp.  cinnamon,  'A  tsp.  nutmeg 
and  1/4  tsp.  cloves.  Mix  as  directed  on  pkg.  Fold  in 
1  cup  coconut,  such  as  Durkee's.  Frost  cake  and 
top  with  coconut,  if  desired. 

?5(  R E: ■  J N D !  Send  the  box  top  from  specially  marked  Softasilk  Cake 
Flour  plus  the  large  word  "Coconut"  from  package  of  any  brand  coconut  to 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Box  154,  Minneapolis  60,  Minn.  We'll  send  you  250  in  cash. 

A  soft . . .  soft . . .  Softasilk  cake  says  such  nice  things  about  you! 


established  firmly — more  proof  is  needed — 
but  the  test  appears  extremely  promising. 

"You  are  mistaken,  though,  if  you  think 
the  pills  can  terminate  a  pregnancy,  should 
one  exist.  They  may  start  a  woman  bleeding  if 
she  isn't  pregnant,  but  they  won't  if  she  is. 
That  is  what  makes  it  a  pregnancy  test.  In 
fact,  when  a  woman  is  threatened  with  spon- 
taneous abortion,  hormones  like  these  are 
often  given  to  guard  against  it." 

Mrs.  Welch  appeared  crushed.  "I  thought 
the  pills  might  be  the  answer!  Doctor,  isn't 
there  something  you  can  do?" 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Welch,  that  twice 
now  you  have  underrated  your  husband's  love 
and  understanding  and  maturity.  It  could  be 
that  a  new  offspring  wouid  give  him  a  fresh 
interest  and  goal  in  life.  If,  that  is,  your  suspi- 
cions should  prove  to  be  correct.  But  let's  bear 
in  mind  that  at  your  age,  menopause  symp- 
toms may  very  often  be  confused  with  preg- 
nancy, and  vice  versa.  And  there  could  be  still 
other  reasons  for  your  symptoms.  Suppose 
you  let  me  examine  you  before  we  talk  any 
more  about  pregnancy  tests." 

Back  once  more  in  the  consulting  room,  the 
doctor  told  Mrs.  Welch,  "I'm  going  to  have  to 
discourage  you  once  more  about  having  a 
pregnancy  test.  All  indications  are  against 
pregnancy  and  for  the  beginning  of  meno- 


pause. Your  uterus  is  small  and  firm— i 
aging,  rather  than  the  pregnant,  side, 
breasts  show  no  signs  of  pregnancy  en,' 
ment.  Skipping  one  or  more  periods  is 
mon  at  your  age.  So  are  the  edgines 
queasy  stomach.  In  fact,  the  two  often 
gether,  especially  when  a  woman  is 
nervous  tension  as  you  are.  I  would  con; 
pregnancy  test  a  waste  of  money  for  yc 

"I  am  going  to  give  you  a  prescripts 
the  hormone  pills  we  spoke  of;  you  cat 
it  filled  if  you  wish.  I  found  some  indie 
that  menstruation  is  about  to  start  of  it 
accord,  but  if  it  doesn't,  you  can  try  th< 
Remember,  though,  that  it  will  be  about 
days  all  told  before  they  can  be  expec 
show  any  result,  and  it's  my  guess  yc 
be  flowing  before  that  if  nothing  is  done 

Mrs.  Welch  started  to  say  sometWn 
the  doctor  went  on,  "I  haven't  given^y 
most  important  part  of  your  prescript^ 
It's  to  go  home  and  tell  your  husband 
thing.  Whether  you  are  starting  menopa 
a  pregnancy,  he'll  want  to  help  you.  An<! 
what  you've  told  me  about  him,  I  suspe: 
when  you  do  begin  your  period,  as  I  belie 
will  very  soon,  he'll  be  just  a  little  bit 
pointed." 

Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  ways  to 
successful  breastfeeding. 


th 


EDUCATION  AND 
WOMAN'S  AIMS 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  43 

and  talents  of  women.  American  women  are 
largely  free  of  the  economic  responsibilities 
that  beset  men .  They  have  more  t ime,  t herefore, 
to  make  this  a  better  world.  And  most  women, 
by  nature,  have  the  will.  There  remains  but  to 
show  them  the  way.  And  the  way  seems  ob- 
vious as  soon  as  one  considers  the  needs. 

I  can  suggest  a  curriculum  based  on  the 
needs,  as  I  see  them.  First,  there  is  the  univer- 
sal longing  for  peace.  Let  the  curriculum  pro- 
vide, then,  for  all  women,  continued  studies  in 
the  humanities— the  ideas  that  people  have 
had  about  the  world  we  live  in.  about  life  it- 
self, what  it  means,  and  how  to  honor  it.  Since 
this  education  is  premised  upon  a  woman's 
desire  to  serve,  and  since  her  formal  education 
is  probably  not  to  be  longer  than  two  or,  at 
the  most,  four  years,  let  her  begin  by  familiar- 
izing herself  with  the  ideas  that  mankind  has 
already  had.  And  let  her  also  acquire  the  skill 
of  expressing  herself  clearly  and  concisely. 
Unless  she  masters  the  art  of  communication, 
her  education  will  not  be  the  means  to  service 
that  she  wants  it  to  be. 

Second,  let  the  curriculum  arm  her  with  the 
means  to  combat  vulgarity.  No  nation  in  the 
world  has  achieved  greater  material  wealth 
than  the  United  States.  Yet  we  are  making  of 
these  riches,  not  a  monument  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  principle  that  governs  all 
of  life,  which  we  would  and  should  honor,  but 
a  monument  to  the  vulgarity  which  places  man 
and  his  works  at  the  center  and  top  of  all  val- 
ues. A  girl  who  would  grow  up  to  be  a  woman 
should  study  the  fine  arts.  If  she  can  actually 
learn  to  produce  herself  a  harmony  of  color, 
form  or  sound,  so  much  the  better.  But  she 
should  study  with  the  humble  aim  of  acquiring 
an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  which 
may  achieve  a  lifting  of  the  spirit  for  herself 
and,  through  her,  others. 

Third,  let  the  curriculum  teach  her  about 
the  proper  care  and  management  of  property. 
Let  those  who  wish  go  on  to  study  Ricardo, 
Adam  Smith  or  Keynes.  But  let  the  women 
who  will  be  housewives  learn  about  responsi- 
ble investment  and  practical  banking,  taxa- 
tion and  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  in  a 
republic.  Let  her  learn  about  the  community, 
what  is  wrong  with  it,  and  how  it  might  be  bet- 
tered. Teach  her  how  to  make  effective  the 
part-time  effort  which  will  be  all  that  she  can 
give  to  this  work.  Base  her  learning  on  the 
idea,  not  conveyed  to  the  girl  who  majors  in  a 
"man's"  course  in  economics  or  government, 
that  her  search  for  a  solution  to  these  problems 
will  be  directed  from  the  home.  Only  rarely 
will  it  come  from  a  chair  in  the  office  of  a  great 
corporation  or  from  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 


Finally,  let  the  curriculum  foster  her 
standing  of  people.  Every  woman  ha: 
ence  thrust  upon  her,  whether  she  war 
not.  Let  her  learn  to  use  it  responsibly 
ways  that  will  not  give  offense.  While  b 
fessionally  ambitious  or  scholarly  siste 
ies  psychology,  let  the  would-be  woma1 
all  she  can  about  the  mind  and  moods  < 
nary  human  beings,  especially  the  di 
ment  of  the  normal  child. 

This  four-point  program  is  capable  oi 
variation  in  either  time  spent  or  confer 
present  high  incidence  of  early  marriage 
to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  tw 
or  "junior,"  college,  and  making  it  th 
for  a  program  that  could  be  expan 
wanted,  into  a  three-  or  four-year  coun 
can  easily  be  done  once  the  need  for 
education  for  women  has  been  reco 


I  would  trust  in  human  goodn 
and  purity  and  truth  as  I  do  in  1 
yearly  return  of  May,  a  day  ort 
later  perhaps,  one  or  two  morec 
storms  or  dead  dull  frozen  days 
one  year  than  another,  but  sure' 
come  at  last,  unable  in  any  evi 
to  fail  of  coming  as  long  as  t 
world  is  this  world  and  nature  wl 
it  has  always  been. 

PHILLIPS  BROI 


Until  then,  the  two-year  college  will  c 
to  be  regarded,  tragically,  as  a  secc 
education  for  second-rate  people,  rath 
as  an  opportunity  denied  the  conventior 
year  college  to  teach  the  arts  suitablt 
role  of  women. 

So  long  as  we  persist  in  the  notior 
woman's  place  in  society  is  assured 
giving  her  a  man's  education,  so  long 
two-year  college  continue  to  argue  tha 
ucational  bill  of  fare  is  not  only  just 
as  that  of  the  four-year  liberal-arts 
but  also,  implicitly,  just  the  same  thoi 
half  as  long.  So  long  also  will  the  nin 
rejectees  and  dropouts  and  wasted  y 
crease. 

The  apostle  Paul  wrote  a  man  is  "th 
and  glory  of  God:  but  the  woman  is  t! 
of  the  man"  (I  Cor.  1 1 :7).  A  woman  v 
herself  in  competition  with  men  canno 
this.  But  the  woman  who  understands 
to  be  complementary  rather  than  con 
will  understand  that  in  Paul's  truth  lies 
to  her  greatest  freedom,  her  mode  0 
to  the  God  she  honors  in  common  w 
Baccalaureate 
i  Concord  Academy 
Thursday.  Jun« 
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SpRB  EATING  ON  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING!   continued  from  page  80 


CRISP  APPLE  PUDDI\C 

(Six  servings  for  87£) 


\  art  green  apples 

\up  graham-cracker  crumbs 

U  cups  brown  sugar 


1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
H  teaspoon  nutmeg 
%  cup  butter 

1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped  (optional) 


el  and  core  the  apples.  Slice  Vi"  thick.  Mix  graham-cracker  crumbs,  brown  sugar, 
inamon  and  nutmeg.  Add  1  cup  crumb  mixture  to  apples.  Mix  well.  Place  in  a  buttered 
[mart  casserole.  Top  with  remaining  crumb  mixture  and  dot  with  butter.  Bake  in  a 
fiderate  oven.  350°  F.,  for  about  1  hour  or  until  apples  are  tender.  Serve  with  whipped 
I -am  it  you  like. 

\  EAL-AND-CHICKEN  STEM 
(Six  servings  for  $3.11) 


al  shank  with  about  1  pound  meat  attached 
luarts  cold  water 
easpoons  salt 
teaspoon  pepper 

■.tewing  chicken  (3-lb.)  cut  into  parts 


bouipiet  garni 


2-3  stalks  fresh  parsley  \ 
1  bay  leaf  f 
%  teaspoon  marjoram  ( 
H  teaspoon  thyme  J 
1  can  (10!£-oz.)  condensed  cream-of '-celery 
soup 

1  can  (lO'a-or)  condensed  cream-of 

mushroom  soup 
1  package  (10-oz.)  frozen  peas 


ice  veal  shank  in  a  3-quart  heavv  kettle.  Add  1  quart  cold  water.  I  teaspoon  salt  and 
teaspoon  pepper,  (lover  and  simmer  about  l'i  to  1 1 2  hours  until  meat  is  fork-tender, 
ol.  Remove  veal  from  shank  bone  and  cut  into  bite-size  pieces.  Reserve  meat.  Chill  the 
3th,  then  remove  the  fat  from  the  surface.  I'ull  skin  from  chicken  pieces.  Heat  the 
ices  of  skin  in  a  3-quart  heavy  kettle  until  sou  have  about  2-3  tablespoons  of  fat.  Re- 
ive crisps  of  skin.  Saute  the  chicken  in  the  fat  until  golden.  Add  1  quart  water,  2 
ispoons  salt.  '4  teaspoon  pepper,  and  the  bouqet  garni  tied  in  a  piece  ol  cheesecloth, 
ver  and  simmer  until  chicken  is  fork-tender  —  about  l'i  to  1 1  •>  hours.  Remove  bouquet 
rni  from  kettle.  Allow  chicken  to  cool  in  broth.  Remove  meat  from  bones  and  cut  into 
e-size  pieces.  Chill  chicken  broth.  Skim  lat  from  broth.  Return  chicken  to  broth  and 
d  veal  broth.  Cover.  Reheat  slowly  until  simmering.  \dd  celery  and  mushroom  soups, 
>zen  peas  and  veal.  Continue  simmering  until  peas  are  just  tender.  Taste  lor  salt  and 
sper.  and  add  a  little  hot  water  il  the  consistency  is  too  t h u  k .  Serve  very  hot.  Makes 
out  2'  2-3  quarts. 

CORN  ME  tL,  CHEESE  IV/>  IS  tCO  \  SOUFFLE 

(Six  servings  for  $1,15) 


cup  yellow  corn  meal 

cups  boiling  icater 
teaspoon  salt 
easpoon  garlic  salt 
cup  butter  ' 


3  cups  grated  Cheddar  cheese 

4  eggs,  separated 
1  cup  milk 

}  ■>  pound  bacon 


rinkle  corn  meal  into  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly.  Cook  and  stir  until  smooth 
d  thick.  Add  salt,  garlic  salt,  butter  and  cheese.  Stir  over  low  beat  until  cheese  is 
,?lted.  Remove  from  heat.  Heat  egg  yolks  and  milk  slightlv.  Add  to  corn-meal  mixture, 
ol  thoroughly.  Fry  bacon  until  crisp.  Drain  on  paper  toweling.  Crumble  and  add  to 
rn-meal  mixture.  Heat  egg  whites  until  still"  but  not  dry.  Fold  into  cold  corn-meal  mix- 
re.  Spoon  into  a  234-quart  souffle  dish.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  half  full  of  hot  water, 
ke  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.,  for  1  hour  and  10  minutes  or  until  center  is  just 
m.  Cool  1-2  minutes  before  serving. 


REEF  TOPPED  tt IT H  POTATO  CRUST 

(Six  servings  for  $2.98) 


Potato  Topping: 

4  cups  hot  mashed  potatoes 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

1  cup  commercial  sour  cream 

2  tablespoons  prepared  horse-radish 
2  tablespoons  melted  butter 

2  teaspoons  nutmeg 
1  teaspoon  salt 
XA  teaspoon  pepper 


oounds  lean  beef  chuck  cut  into  thin 

(H")  bite-size  strips 
cup  red  wine  vinegar 
i  teaspoons  sugar 
teaspoon  cinnamon 
bay  leaves,  crumbled 
teaspoon  powdered  ginger 
teaspoon  basil 
tablespoons  butter 
[[tablespoons  flour 
I  cups  consomme 

teaspoons  salt 
l,ounded  H  teaspoon  pepper 
tlcups  finely  chopped  onion 
LI  small  cloves  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed 

FJemove  all  visible  fat  from  meat.  In  a  bowl  mix  together  red  wine  vinegar,  P2  teaspoons 
i  igar,  cinnamon.  1  bay  leaf,  ginger  and  basil.  Add  meat  and  mix  well  so  that  the  marinade 

bats  all  meat  thoroughly.  Cover  and  refrigerate  3  hours  or  overnight.  Drain  marinade 
I  jom  meat  and  reserve  marinade.  Heat  4  tablespoons  butter  in  a  skillet  and  saute  meat 
liver  high  heat  until  well-browned  on  both  sides.  Remove  meat  and  reserve.  Sprinkle 
[pur  into  skillet.  Cook  and  stir  until  well  browned.  Add  consomme,  salt,  1  teaspoon 
,  igar,  pepper  and  the  remaining  bay  leaf.  Cook  and  stir  until  gravy  boils.  Reserve.  In  a 

lean  skillet  heat  remaining  2  tablespoons  butter.  Saute  onion  and  garlic  until  golden. 
[Dace  a  layer  of  beef  in  the  bottom  of  a  2J2-quart  casserole.  Add  a  layer  of  onion.  Re- 
Ijsat  these  layers  until  all  ingredients  are  used  up.  Pour  gravy  over  meat  and  onion. 
1  lake,  uncovered,  in  a  hot  oven,  400°  F.,  for  W2  hours.  When  the  beef  is  almost  done, 
llrepare  the  potato  crust.  Mix  the  hot  mashed  potatoes,  egg,  sour  cream,  horse-radish, 
:  jielted  butter,  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  until  smooth.  Remove  the  casserole  from 

he  oven.  Carefully  spoon  the  potato  mixture  on  top  of  the  beef  and  onion  to  cover  the 

Urface  completely.  Roughen  the  potato  with  the  tines  of  a  fork.  Broil  until  golden. 


acaroni 


Quick  trick  that  makes  a 
little  meat  go  a  long  way 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 


Macaroni 

with  cheese  sau& 


The  smooth  golden  cheese  sauce 
on  Franco-American  Macaroni  is  a 
natural  with  ham  and  vegetables! 
Try  this  thrifty  combination. 

In  1  J^-quart  casserole,  mix  2  cans 
Franco-American  Macaroni,  2  tsp. 
prepared  mustard,  and  1  cup  cooked 
mixed  vegetables.  Cut  a  12-oz.  can 
luncheon  meat  into  strips;  arrange 
around  edge  of  casserole.  Bake  at 
350°  F.  for  30  minutes.  (In  place  of 
luncheon  meat,  mix  l  .U  cups  diced 
cooked  ham  with  macaroni  and  veg- 
etables.) 4  to  5  servings. 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 

MACARONI  WITH  CHEESE  SAUCE 

FRANCO  AMERICAN   IS    A   TRADEMARK   OF    ViWipfell  SOUP  COMPANY 
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Jon  Knox  holds  Susie's  chair  while  Paul  n  ails  for  his  sister  to  he  seated  before  seating  himself. 


Popular  Knox  youngsters 
reveal  what  they 
consider  important  in 
teen  relationships. 

By  DAWN  CROW  ELL  NEY 

BEAUTY  EDITOK 


"A  kind  heart  and  consideration  for  others  are  the  basis  of  good  manners  and 
the  key  to  popularity;"  says  Karin  Knox  in  explaining  why  Jon,  nearly  17,  Susie, 
14,  and  Paul,  13,  are  well  liked  by  adults  as  well  as  by  other  teenagers.  "They  are 
nice  without  being  stuffy,"  she  adds.  "I  think  it  would  be  simply  awful  for  a  min- 
ister's children  to  be  goody-goodies.  Naturalness  is  very  important,"  continues 
Karin.  "The  habit  of  good  manners  should  be  started  early  and  continued  as  a 
part  of  everyday  life.  If  manners  are  reserved  for  Sundays  and  special  occasions, 
they  will  seem  forced  and  artificial." 

The  Knox  youngsters  show  by  their  behavior  that  their  parents  practice  what 
they  preach.  Jon  and  Paul  started  opening  doors  for  their  mother  and  sister, 
holding  (heir  coats  and  helping  them  off  the  bus  when  the  boys  were  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  Now  these  and  similar  courtesies  are  practically  second  nature  to 
them  both. 

"They  aren't  perfect,  though,"  remarks  Susie  with  a  grin.  "Jonny  annoys  me 
sometimes  by  walking  on  the  inside."  But  her  older  brother  explains  that  he  does 
il  only  "to  keep  her  in  her  place.  After  all,  she's  my  sister,  not  my  girl  friend." 

Everyone  has  pet  dislikes,  and  the  Knox  family  is  no  exception.  "I  don't  like 
anyone  to  handle  <>l  her  people's  property,"  says  Paul.  "1  think  it  is  presumptuous 
to  go  into  someone's  home  and  pick  up  everything,  look  in  the  closets,  and  so 
forth."  "Yes,  it's  nosy,"  agrees  Susie.  "And  you  shouldn't  meddle  in  others' 
lives,  either.  I  don't  like  my  friends  telling  me  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  152 


il/:  f.         _  t/*  j*_ 


_    V.  _     .    \V7  I 


lITVWf  A  A/f  17 T?       A    CPTTlVmC    ITC  A/fAMI 


DOORS  TO  ~  OPEN 


i/ery  lock  is  a  chance  to  show  off  your  new  Key -Tainer.  Even  if  nobody's  look- 
1.  It  feels  trim  in  the  hand,  flips  open  smartly  at  a  touch,  and  there  are  sizes  and 
"les  to  please  every  man  and  woman.  The  Thin  Key-Tainer®  by  BUXTOll 

best  for  your  money  ^ 

2  LOOP  — $1.95;  4  LOOP  — 52.75  TO  $3.95;  6  LOOP  — $2.95  TO  $4.50.  ALL  PRICES  PLUS  TAX.  ©1961  BUXTON,  INC.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  BUXTON  CANADA,  LTD.,  TORONTO  9. 
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THE  THINGS 

I  MAI)  TO  LEARN 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55 

As  precisely  punctual  as  a  TV  commercial, 
my  visitors  filed  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Helen  Ferguson.  My  suspicions  that  this  visit 
was  for  an  important  business  reason  were 
confirmed.  Were  they  sharing  the  burden  of 
bad  news? 

The  starting  date  for  The  Loretta  Young 
Slum  's  third  production  season  was  only  two 
weeks  away.  Abe  told  me  that,  even  though 


my  illness  gave  them  the  right  to  do  so, 
Procter  &  Gamble  did  not  want  to  cancel  The 
Loretta  Young  Show.  They'd  rearranged  the 
budget  so  the  show  could  go  on  with  guest 
hosts  and  hostesses  and  guest  stars  until  my 
return— whenever  that  could  be. 

Bert  and  Norman  told  me  the  stars  who'd 
committed  themselves  to  appear  in  my  place: 
Barbara  Stanwyck,  Irene  Dunne,  Claudette 
Colbert,  Merle  Oberon,  Rosalind  Russell,  Ann 
Sothern,  Joseph  Cotten,  Van  Johnson,  Ri- 
cardo  Montalban,  Joan  Fontaine. 

I  tried  to  smile,  but  I  was  pretty  busy  with 
the  lump  in  my  throat,  with  more  than  a  mist 
in  my  eyes. 


DODGE  BART 

510,000  cash 


PERMA  STARCH 
is  for 

busy  mothers 

. . .  who  don't  have 
time  to  starch  each  garment 

every  time  they  wash  it! 

Busy  children  mean  busy  mothers.  So  you  need  timesavers  .  .  .  like 
Perma  Starch.  When  you  starch  a  garment  with  Perma  Starch  you  don't 
have  to  starch  it  again  for  8  to  15  washings.  Perma  Starch  doesn't  wash 
out  in  the  laundry  like  ordinary  starches. 

And  wait  till  you  experience  Perma's  ironing  ease !  We  hesitate  to  call  it 
magic — but  honestly,  that's  what  women  tell  us  about  it. 
Perma  Starched  things  look  so  nice,  too.  You'll  be  proud  of  your  little 
girl  in  her  pretty  Perma  Starched  dresses.  Even  your  hubby's  shirts  and 
your  cool  cottons  become  perky,  fresh  as  new. 

Trv  Perma  Starch  next  time  you  starch.  It's  like  discovering  a  new  recipe 
jxciting  hair  style.  Put  Perma  Starch  on  your  shopping  list. 

mm  50,ooo  prizes  offered; 

Dodge  Dart  filled  with  $10,000.00  •  Details  on  label 


Only  a  couple  of  days  before  I'd  been  told 
that  members  of  the  crew  led  by  Duffy,  our 
cableman,  had  gone  to  the  blood  bank  and 
replaced  every  ounce  of  the  blood  my  several 
transfusions  had  required.  They'd  written  to 
me,  sent  flowers,  gifts  and  messages. 

I  looked  at  the  four  who  sat  beside  my  bed 
and  wondered  whether  they  could  possibly 
know  what  was  in  my  heart.  While  I'd  lain 
ill,  they'd  given  constant  care  to  the  details 
and  obligations  of  the  career  I  love.  They 
deserved  extravagant  praise  and  I  couldn't 
say  a  word. 

They  looked  like  a  quartet  of  purring  kittens 
who'd  just  swallowed  a  lot  of  canaries. 

It  is  true,  then.  The  heart  does  speak  in 
silence. 

Finally,  reluctantly,  but  because  I  cared 
so  much,  "Will  they — will  they  be  in  my 
living  room?"  I  asked. 

Helen  answered  swiftly,  "Of  course  they 
will,  honey.  They  won't  come  through  the 
door.  The  door  will  be  closed  until  you  open 
and  swirl  through  it!" 

I  signaled  Helen  to  stay  when  Abe,  Bert  and 
Norman  left.  I'd  just  learned  something;  I 
had  to  say  it  and  I  could  say  it  to  her. 

"  The  Loretta  Young  Show  goes  on.  Without 
Loretta  Young!  That  ought  to  teach  me  some- 
thing." 

"Then  you'll  sure  learn  it!"  Helen  spoke  so 
positively  that  I  laughed. 

I  said,  "The  things  I've  had  to  learn  would 
fill  a  book!" 

"Well,  why  not?"  Helen  grinned,  blew  a 
kiss  in  my  direction  and  walked  to  the  door. 
She  turned  again  and — winked.  As  though 
we  had  just  sealed  some  conspiratorial  bargain ! 


hen  I  was  still  a  baby  my  father  went 
away  one  day  and  never  came  back.  Mamma 
didn't  brood  over  or  dramatize  herself  as  an 
abandoned  wife  and  mother.  Mamma  faced 
up  to  the  fact.  She  was  mother,  father  and 
family  breadwinner. 

I  was  not  quite  four  when  Mamma  moved 
all  of  us  to  Hollywood.  Her  sister's  husband, 
Uncle  Trax.  arranged  for  my  sisters,  and  then 
for  me,  to  get  work  as  child  extras  in  motion 
pictures,  and  Mamma  opened  a  boardinghouse. 

We  never  had  much  money.  But  we  always 
had  a  rich  abundance  of  all  the  things  money 
can't  buy.  Love,  trust,  discipline,  religious 
training.  And  we  had  lots  and  lots  of  fun! 

Mamma  prays  as  simply,  constantly  and 
confidently  as  she  breathes.  As  a  result,  she 
accepts  each  day's  problems  as  calmly  as  she 
does  the  weather.  Rain  or  shine,  her  example 
made  me  learn  that  the  working  principle  of 
trust  in  God  can  be  applied  to  all  the  infinite 
variations  of  circumstances.  To  everyday 
problems  as  well  as  those  of  great  or  dramatic 
proportions. 

I  remember  when  I  transferred  from  the 
first  school  to  the  other.  At  the  first  we  had  to 
wear  uniforms.  At  the  second  we  didn't. 

I  had  the  uniforms;  our  funds  being  what 
they  were,  I  had  no  dresses.  No  problem,  I 
thought.  I  simply  wore  my  uniforms  to  the 
new  school.  They  marked  me  as  different,  set 
me  apart.  Some  of  my  classmates  made  me 
realize  this  fact  and  then  I  did  have  a  problem. 
The  day  one  of  the  girls  asked,  "Haven't  you 
any  dresses  at  all?"  I  came  home  crying. 

I  sobbed  my  story  to  Mamma.  She  put  her 
arms  around  me,  but  without  any  excess  of 
sympathy  she  said  firmly,  "Now  see  here, 
Gretchen.  Whatever  you  wear  is  always  neat. 
It  is  always  clean.  It's  nice  to  have  fine  clothes, 
but  it's  not  important.  It  is  important  to  be 
clean." 

As  far  as  Mamma  was  concerned,  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  Of  course  her  arms  were  comfort- 
ing, but  she  expected  me  to  adjust  to  the  fact 
that  the  uniforms  had  to  be  worn.  She  made 
me  proud  to  be  different.  And  I  know  that 
this  gave  me  an  independence  which  has  helped 
in  my  work  and  in  my  life. 

Like  most  of  us,  I've  learned  that  getting 
a  part  of  what  you  want  gives  you  a  pretty 
high  batting  average.  And  leaves  you  plenty 
to  struggle  for. 

I  was  doing  marvelously  well  in  pictures, 
I  thought.  My  salary  had  jumped  from  $60  to 
SI 00  to  $250  a  week !  At  last  Mamma  decided 
it  was  time  we  could  look  at  fur  coats.  I  was 
walking  on  air  as  we  trotted  downtown  to 
a  furrier's. 


"You're  not  getting  it  now,  Gretq 
Mamma  warned  me.  "It's  to  be  your  G 
mas  present." 

I  had  my  heart  set  on  a  full-length  e 
wrap.  Nothing,  just  nothing  else  woul  d 
I  put  one  on  and  posed  like  the  peac| 
was.  Mamma  said,  "Don't  be  silly.  l| 
much  too  old  for  you." 

She  selected  a  dabby,  short  ermine  jj 
I  couldn't  ha\e  cared  less  for  anything,  u 
knowing  Mamma,  who  often,  when  she'J 
I  couldn't  have  a  certain  thing,  presentee! 
me  as  a  gift  for  Christmas  or  my  birtl 
I  "modeled"  the  little  old  ermine  stole.! 
tending  I  didn't  expect  the  long  ermine  c| 
ever.  I  didn't  want  to  spoil  her  surprise.  H 

I  didn't.  „ 

When  Christmas  came,  there  it  was.l^ 
beautiful,  ribbon-wrapped  box  from  ffie™ 
rier.  For  me! 

I  lifted  the  last  layer  of  tissue  paper 
eyes  eager  to  feast  themselves  on  my  dU 
coat.  That  dinky  little  ermine  stole  waM 
only  thing  in  the  box! 

"Mamma!"  I  screamed.  Then  I  burst; 
tears.  I  succeeded  in  completely  ruininj 
holiday  for  the  whole  family. 

Today  1  wonder  why  Mamma  didn't  s 
me.  I'd  never  deserved  it  more.  But  she  di 
She  maintained  the  calm  of  her  wisdom.H 
inflexible,  wise,  patient  calm.  She  was  r 


SONG 

By  JAMES  C.  WAUGH 

Apriling  down  my  blood  stream, 
fidgeting  me  with  May, 

fretting  my  grackle- 

hung  backbone, 

you  fickle  all  sense  away; 

crackling  leaves  in  my  nerve  cells, 
prickling  me  with  birth, 

you  hanker  the  roots 

of  my  being, 

shackled  fast  in  the  earth. 


She  knew  it.  And  she  could  bear  whatever 
ing  right  thrust  upon  her. 

I've  set  my  heart  on  a  lot  of  things  sii 
but  whenever  it  gets  real  set  on  somethii 
can  hear  the  crackle  of  tissue  paper  and  l! 
myself  braced,  // 1  heed  the  warning  soi 
for  disappointment.  Wouldn't  you? 

Just  after  I  entered  my  teens  I  suddi 
entertained  an  insatiable  enthusiasm  fori 
habit  of  criticizing  others.  I  wasn't  alone  infl 
practice — and  there  are  those  who'd  say  it  I 
just  part  of  a  normal  teenster's  "developmeJ| 

Mamma  thought  otherwise. 

I  had  a  special  target  for  my  criticism.  I 
name  was  (and  still  is!)  Sylvia.  She  was  1  - 
teen  too.  She  was  pretty,  always  happy  1 
carefree.  She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing.  I  t 
couldn't  stand  her. 

It  was  pretty  disgusting  to  see  how  popir, 
she  was  with  everybody.  I  was  partialis 
repetitive  of  one  point  in  my  endless  critici . 
I  always  wound  up  with,  "How  on  c: 
anyone  as  little  as  she  is  can  be  so  populal 
beyond  me!" 

One  day  Mamma  called  me  into  the  kite! 
and  closed  the  door.  "Why  do  you  disli 
Sylvia  so  intensely?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  dislike  her,  Mamma,"  I  protests 
"She  just  bores  me.  And  how  on  earth  anyit' 
as  little  as  " 

Mamma  stopped  me  right  there.  "Dtfl 
you  know  height  has  nothing  to  do 
popularity!  Why  do  you  dislike  Sylvia?  Ill 
the  truth,  Gretchen.  You're  jealous  of  he 

Shocked,  I  started  to  protest,  but  Mam- 
would  have  none  of  it. 

"That's  the  truth.  You're  jealous  of  M 
Now,  learn  this.  Your  jealousy  will  not  h| 
her.  It  is  hurting  you.  Every  time  you  critic 
her,  you're  feeding  your  envy.  I  suggest  tlj 
you  make  a  determined  effort  to  say  someth  1 
nice  about  Sylvia  v\  henever  you  feel  compel 
to  talk  about  her." 
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jlecided  it  wasn't  a  time  to  argue  with 
■Ima.  I  decided  it  would  be  a  pretty  good 
jdto  give  her  instructions  a  try. 

jvasn't  easy,  but  I  managed  it.  Before  long 
lla  and  I  were  fast  friends.  She  was  much 
no  fun  than  any  of  the  other  girls — anybody 
Eany  sense  at  all  could  see  why  Sylvia  was 

0  'pular! 

Bee  in  a  while  I  learned  one  of  Mamma's 
■lis  from  observation.  I  remember  the 
,it  one  of  my  sisters  came  storming  home 
h  a  high-school  dance.  Her  date  was  the 
Hall  hero  of  the  school  and  she'd  been 
|Uf  queenly  about  this  fact  all  week. 
IS;  wasn't  queenly  now.  She  tore  into 
■ma's  room  and  launched  into  a  ha- 
Mie  against  her  date.  He  was  a  hero?  He 
,-a  ot !  He  was  a  moron,  a  goon,  a — a— jerk  ! 
rlr  evening  had  been  a  total  flop.  Said 
Is"  had  spent  the  entire  evening  talking 
■la//  with  another  boy!  The  two  of  them 
Bight  beside  her,  and  talked  football,  joot- 
mfootball 7  Her  date  didn't  even  ask  her  to 
ll:!  And.  of  course,  none  of  the  other 
fcjl  would  ask  while  their  hero  was  sitting 
rijher.  She  would  never,  never  go  out  with 
pigain!  Just  let  him  ask  her! 
I;  finally  ran  out  of  breath. 
:  Jieard  Mamma  ask,  "Are  you  sure  it 
Bdn't  have  been  a  nicer  evening  if  you'd 
h(n  some  interest  in  the  conversation?" 
But  I'm  not  interested  in  football!" 
1 1  thought  all  your  excitement  about  this 
Uwas  because  he's  the  school's  best  foot- 
iblayer." 

■/ell,  yes.  That's  what  made  him  the  best 
at  That's  why  I  was  excited.  It  wasn't  be- 
ll I'm  interested  in  football!" 
!  imma's  voice  was  very  gentle.  "But  he  is." 
Wut  he  had  a  date  with  me!" 
H  know — he  must  have  been  very  dis- 
■inted  in  you." 

me  must  have  been  disappointed  in  me?" 
ijister's  voice  was  shocked,  incredulous. 
Why  not,  dear?  It  certainly  can't  be  any 
ft  that  he  likes  football.  How  could  he 
m  that  you  don't  ?  Of  course  you  won't 
pe/j/  again.  But  the  same  thing  can  happen 

1  u  again,  and  it  will.  You  must  learn  to 
Interested  in  whatever  subject  your  date 
■erested  in.  That  is,  ij  you  expect  anyone 
I ;  interested  in  dating  you  more  than 
Dl  " 

■at  did  it.  There  wasn't  even  a  tiny  peep 
m>f  my  sister.  She  never  came  home  in  a 
■  after  that,  though.  And  she  always  had 
ca  of  beaux  and  dates  galore. 
He  word  "charm"  hadn't  entered  the  con- 
fljtion  I  overheard.  But,  listening,  I  know 
Hmy  very  first  lesson  in  how  to  acquire  it. 
Bally,  what  Mamma  projected  was  the 
Ht,  the  wisest,  the  most  practical  rule  there 
flj  charm— for  anything. 
1)  wonder  it's  called  the  Golden  Rule. 

IthoBght  of  myself  as  a  great  big  motion- 
icre  star  from  the  time  I  was  six.  I  dreamed 
J>*lreams  and  sat  by  the  telephone.  Ours 
«  he  fastest-answered  phone  in  town!  And 
o»lay  the  call  did  mean  something.  Even 
■eh  it  wasn't  a  call  for  me. 
Hello,"  I  said. 

■his  is  Mervyn  Le  Roy— First  National," 
BJpan's  voice  said.  "Let  me  speak  to  Polly 
■Young." 

Holly  Ann's  working,  Mr.  Le  Roy,"  I 
=l  ted. 

H/e've  got  a  part  for  her.  Shoots  day  after 
Hrrow." 

Hoi's  on  location,  Mr.  Le  Roy.  She  won't 
w  ck  till  next  week."  I  took  a  deep  breath, 
io  hat  if  Pol  was  four  years  older?  I  was 
H!  "Won't  /  do,  Mr.  Le  Roy?" 
lyho  are  you  ?"  Mr.  Le  Roy's  v  oice  seemed 
0 1  smiling. 

\m  Gretchen.  I'm  an  actress,  too,  and  I'm 
'Viable.  Day  after  tomorrow,  that  is." 
jt'm,"  Mr.  Le  Roy  remarked.  "H'm." 
ih  there  was  silence.  Finally  Mr.  Le  Roy 
•M  "Come  on  out  to  the  studio,  Gretchen. 
W*  you're  an  actress,  too,  let's  have  a  look 

"V  mouth  dry  as  cotton  and  the  buzz  of 
HMph  in  my  head.  I  made  the  most  mo- 
Oqous  speech  of  my  life.  "Yes,  sir!"  I  said. 
Van  all  the  way  to  the  bus.  It  was  the 
'°:st  bus  I  ever  rode  on  and  at  each  bus 


transfer  (it  took  three  to  get  to  First  National) 
I  had  to  wait  so  long  I  thought  they'd  have 
finished  making  the  picture  before  I  even  got 
to  the  studio. 

But,  if  you  can  trust  a  clock,  I  was  there  in 
less  than  an  hour.  Mr.  Le  Roy  couldn't  have 
been  nicer.  He  told  his  assistant  to  put  me 
into  "the  kids'  scene." 

I  went  out  to  the  set,  appraised  the  other 
"kids"  in  the  scene,  and  watched  the  star, 
Colleen  Moore. 

She  wasn't  very  beautiful,  but  she  was  a 
star.  She  wasn't  very  elegant,  but  she  was  a 
star.  She  wasn't  aloof  and  queenly,  but  she 
was  a  star.  She  didn't  even  have  eyes  the  same 


color!  She  had  one  blue  eye  and  one  brown 
eye.  But  she  was  a  star. 
Why? 

I  stared  and  stared  and  wondered.  Well, 
what  was  she? 

She  was  like  electricity!  She  sparkled  with 
enthusiasm.  She  held  a  happiness  about  her. 
She  talked  to  everybody  and  anybody  and 
she  let  anybody  tell  her  any  old  idea  anybody 
thought  up  and  she  listened  as  if  she  cared! 

And,  I  noticed,  she  checked  every  idea  with 
Mr.  Le  Roy.  He  was  her  gagman. 

When  the  day's  work  ended,  we  kids  were 
told  to  be  back  on  the  set  in  the  morning.  I'd 
get  two  days'  checks! 


Just  before  lunch  that  second  day  I  noticed 
some  men  talking  with  Miss  Moore.'l  thought 
they  were  looking  at  me  and  I  was  scared.  But 
they  went  away  and  I  hadn't  been  fired  or  even 
scolded. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  assistant  director 
told  me  to  report  to  Mr.  Al  Rockett,  the  head 
of  the  studio,  when  we  finished  working. 

I  had  done  something  wrong!  I  rushed  up  to 
Mr.  Rockett's  office  as  soon  as  we  were  dis- 
missed. 

"We're  going  to  put  you  under  contract, 
Gretchen,"  he  said.  "Your  name  won't  do. 
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New! 

For  "instant" 
wrapping... 


sandwich  bags 


Just  pop  in  — fold  over— food's  wrapped  to 
stay  fresh!  Salad  makings.  Sandwiches  of 
any  size.  Leftovers.  Fruit,  cookies— or  what- 
have-you.  These  bags  protect  them  all  the 
sure,  pure  way  — with  clean,  clear  wax  (and 
plenty  of  it!)  Try  transparent  Waxtex 
Sandwich  Bags.  Such  a  big  convenience! 


Northern 


Biggest,  roomiest 
you  can  buy! 
Waxtex  Sandwich 
Bags  in  the  hand) 
flip-top  carton 


Fine  products  of  American  Can  Compel) 


Same  fine  Waxtex  comes  in  the  familiar  roll.  The  roll  that  can't  fall  out  of  the  box! 
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sen  Moore's  changed  it  to  Loretta.  All 
with  you?" 

must  have  agreed  somehow,  because  he 
"Fine.  We'll  get  the  papers  ready  for 
mother  to  sign."  He  smiled.  "You're  a 
kid.  Thanks  to  Colleen  Moore." 
hy,  she  hadn't  even  spoken  to  me! 
amma  said,  when  I'd  told  her  my  news, 
w  nice  of  Miss  Moore.  Iron  your  other 
i,  Gretchen.  You  must  be  nice  and  clean." 
vas  a  very-positive-about-everything-very- 
tient  thirteen.  "Caution"  and  "patience" 
words  somebody  else  could  have, 
was  going  to  be  a  motion-picture  star, 
iths  ago  I  had  selected  my  model.  She 
gorgeous,  glamorous,  rich  and  famous. 
xn  Moore  was  something  special  and 
lerful,  but  she  wasn't  my  idea  of  a  movie 
My  model   was   beautiful,  graceful, 
ming,  gracious,  and  she  lived  in  a  world 
•andeur  and  adulation, 
launted  her  sets  when  she  was  working, 
hours  practically  glued  to  my  mirror, 
icing  her  slow,  alluring  smile.  I  copied 
nake-up,  her  hairdo,  her  mannerisms, 
was  beautiful  music  to  my  ears  whenever 
ne  said.  "Why,  you  look  just  like  Corinne 
ith!"  or  "Why,  for  a  minute  I  thought 
vere  Corinne  Griffith!" 
lat's  the  way  things  were  the  day  Al  Rock- 
lead  of  the  studio,  said,  "Come  to  my 

Loretta.  I've  been  watching  you." 
vas  dizzy  with  triumph ! 
hile  Mr.  Rockett  talked  on  the  phone,  my 
iph  propelled  me  into  deciding  which 
;ing  room  I  wanted  in  Star  Row,  and  ex- 
how  I'd  have  it  redecorated. 
:  finished  talking  and  I  willed  myself 
from  contemplation  of  the  dazzlingly 
tiful  panorama  of  my  stellar  future  to 
to  what  he  was  to  tell  me. 
Jhild,"  he  said,  "no  matter  how  hard  you 
ou'll  never  be  anything  but  a  second-rale 
one  Griffith.  Why  don't  you  try  to  make 
Ihingfirst  rate  out  of  Loretta  Young?" 
rough  the  blur  of  tears  which  1  would 
;t  spill,  I  saw  Mr.  Rockett  smile  the  kind 
ile  a  grownup  gives  only  to  a  child.  It 
la  smile  I  neither  acknowledged  nor  re- 
^d. 

:  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something.  I 
ed  for  the  raveled  remnants  of  my  young 
ty  and  managed,  "1  shall  consider  your 
tion,  Mr.  Rockett." 

io  that,  Gretchen,"  he  said.  "But  first — 
p  ash  your  face." 

:  grinned  and  held  his  hand  out  across  his 
le  But,  my  chin  a  mile  in  the  air,  I  tore 
ifclly  out  of  his  office,  ran  straight  through 
hi  studio  gates,  and  w  hen  I  got  home — 
light  to  my  mirror. 

h  |y  mirror  reported:  one  face— tear- 
to"  ked.  mascara-smeared,  mouth  drooping 
»i  self-pity.  I  stared,  hypnotized,  at  that 
ju  ng  mess.  All  of  a  sudden  I"  understood 
M  RocTcett. 

t:  J  wasn't  trying  to  smash  what  I'd  built  so 
a  istly.  He  knew  I  had  to  build  something 
toig  enough  to  stand  and  withstand  the 
K  of  my  ambition! 

cashed  my  face,  changed  my  clothes,  went 
to  to  the  studio  and  waited  two  hours  until 
M  Rockett  could  see  me  again. 

came  back  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Rockett,"  I 

a 

:  stood  up  and  now  he  grinned — grownup 
to  ownup.  "How  lovely  you  look.  Loretta!" 
ITi  he  said,  very  soberly.  "You  are  going  to 
IW.star.  Someday." 

1  :  grinned  again.  The  interv  iew  was  ended. 

Viy  back  in  1947  Dore  Schary  sent  me  a 
ici  t,  Katie.  I  read  it  and  went  to  the  studio 
to  11  him  I  couldn't  do  it. 

Vhy  can't  you  do  it,  Loretta?" 

>ne:  I'm  not  Swedish.  Two:  I  don't  have 
anxent.  Three:  I'm  not  a  blonde." 

!)re  said,  "Let's  start  backward.  You  can 
ok:h  your  hair.  You  can  learn  an  accent." 

outhern,  maybe,  on  account  of  Mamma. 
fcl5wedish?  No.  I  couldn't." 

'ouldn't,  Loretta?  Aren't  you  an  actress? 
E«  t  you  believe  in  yourself  enough  to  learn 
anxent?" 

ere  wasn't  a  split  second  between  Mr. 
Sc  ry's  question  and  my  answer.  "All  right. 


I'll  play  Katie,  I'll  bleach  my  hair,  I'll  have 
the  best  Swedish  accent  this  side  of  Stock- 
holm!" 

Ruth  Roberts,  who  coached  Ingrid  Berg- 
man out  of  her  accent,  coached  me  into  mine. 
I  loved  playing  Katie.  You  see,  Katie,  the 
seventy-fourth  picture  of  my  real  adult  career, 
became  The  Farmer's  Daughter  and  gave  me 
the  biggest  surprise — the  incomparable  thrill— 
of  my  life! 

A  seasoned  spectator  at  Academy  Awards 
presentations,  I  was  cloud-borne,  at  this  one, 
to  the  winners'  spotlight,  and  Fredric  March 
put  a  golden,  shining  Oscar  into  my  hand! 

I  didn't  feel  alone  in  that  spotlight.  Invisible 
but  very  present  were  Dore  Schary  and  Mr. 
Rockett;  and  believe  it  or  not,  in  the  spot- 
light's long  shadow  behind  me  there  was  a 
thirteen-year-old  girl  with  a  fresh-washed  face. 

In  1949  there  was  a  new  thing  called  tele- 
vision, to  which  my  agency  and  advisers  were 
adamantly  opposed.  I  couldn't  have  cared 
less.  It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me. 
I  was  on  the  full  picture-making  schedule  my 
husband  approved:  not  more  than  four  pic- 
tures in  any  twenty-four  months;  three,  he 
thought,  were  even  better. 

We  got  our  first  TV  set.  I  was  enchanted 
with  the  recurrent  presence  in  our  home  of 
Kate  Smith  and  Ted  Mack.  The  boys  could 
hardly  wait  until  Hopalong  Cassidy  time  each 


WE  ARE  LIVING  LONGER 

\\  e  arc  living  22  years  longer  than 
OUT  grandparent*  (lid.  \\  e  arc  living 
longer  because  medical  science  has 
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evening.  Judy  had  her  special  precious  pro- 
grams, too,  and  Tom  sat  smug,  sure  and  silent 
as  the  family  gatherings  began  to  center  about 
that  TV  screen.  (Tom's  an  advertising  exec- 
utive— which  explains  the  way  he  sat.) 

I  was  sure  that  television  would  grow.  That 
in  time,  and  somehow,  the  whole  w  ide  world 
would  shrink  itself  into  little  screens  in  living 
rooms  all  over  the  earth. 

By  1950  /  wanted  to  go  "visiting." 

"Like  Kate  Smith,"  I  said.  Everyone 
howled!  "You're  no  Kate  Smith,  Loretta. 
You're  an  actress!" 

They  thought  I  was  crazy,  believing  in  TV 
the  way  I  did.  I  thought  they  were  ostriches. 

My  agency,  studying  warily  this  Johnny- 
come-lately-to-show-business,  told  me  N.B.C. 
wanted  to  make  a  deal.  It  was  my  turn  to 
howl! 

"Go  ahead!"  I  told  them. 

"Why  rush,  Loretta?  Nobody  in  your 
bracket's  gambling  a  going  motion-picture 
career  on  this  raw.  new  medium.  Wait.  See 
which  way  it  goes."  They  deserved  my  respect. 
I  waited.  One  whole  year. 

During  which  I  loved  our  TV  visitors.  I 
even  loved  the  commercials.  The  only  thing 
I  didn't  love  was  being  a  spectator.  I  noticed 
Judy,  Chris  and  Pete  were  influenced  by  what 
they  saw  and  I  was  vaguely  concerned.  Then 
one  night,  after  Hopalong,  a  new  program 
flashed  on.  and  before  we  realized  w  hat  it  was 
we'd  been  "treated"  to  a  real  horror-picture 
murder  close-up! 

My  concern  was  no  longer  vague.  I  was 
through  waiting— through  being  a  spectator. 

Mr.  Tom  Lewis,  advertising  executive,  pro- 
ducer, grinned.  "Ready  to  be  patient,  dear? 
Takes  time  to  build  a  show  " 

"Build  a  show?  Who  wants  a  show  ?  I  want 
to  visit— I  want  to  go  into  living  rooms  as  me; 
I  want  " 

"What  you  want,  what  the  network  wants, 
and  what  w  ill  sell  a  product  hav  e  to  be  blended." 

H'm. 


Conferences.  Conferences.  Conferences. 
Nearly  two  years  of  conferences!  At  last,  early 
in  1953,  everyone  O.K.'d  the  "blend."  I'd 
visit — as  me — from  my  living  room;  introduce 
each  story;  play  a  different  character  each 
week;  tag  each  story  with  an  appropriate 
quotation. 

I  was  rarin'  to  go.  "Wait,  Loretta,"  they 
said.  "We  have  to  make  a  pilot." 

"For  what  ?  Who's  not  satisfied  now  ?" 

"To  find  out  if  a  sponsor  will  buy  it.  The 
agency  will  show  the  pilot  to  the  advertising 
agencies;  they'll  show  it  to  prospective  spon- 
sors ;  they'll  show  it  to  their  brand  executives — 
it'll  take  thirty  to  ninety  days  " 

We  made  the  pilot.  It  was  screened  for  its 
first  potential  sponsor,  Procter  &  Gamble. 
And  for  its  first  six  years  on  television  The 
Loretta  Young  Show  was  sponsored  by  Procter 
&  Gamble. 

I  had  wanted  to  go  "visiting." 

"Like  Kate  Smith,"  I  had  said,  because  her 
warmth  and  friendliness  had  brought  such 
goodness  into  our  living  room. 

Sometimes  I  wonder:  How  often  do  I  have 
to  learn  the  same  thing?  How  could  I  have 
said  such  a  thing? 

All  right — so  I  could  only  be  a  second-rate 
Kate  Smith! 

But,  by  acting  in  stories  that  prove  the 
goodness  of  all  kinds  of  people,  in  all  kinds 
of  places;  with  the  understanding  and  talents 
of  all  those  who  make  The  Loretta  Young 
Show  possible,  what  I  wanted  came  to  be — in 
the  way  that  is  right  for  me. 

I  didn't  spend  all  my  time,  after  I  was  six, 
dreaming  my  dreams  of  being  rich  and  famous 
and  ermine  clad.  I  measured  out  time  enough 
to  dream  the  dreams  all  little  girls  dream — 
sooner  or  later. 

I  was  forever  "falling  in  love"  at  first  sight, 
and  being  disillusioned  almost  before  I  could 
blink.  I  was  as  impatient  about  finding  my 
dream  man  as  I  was  about  everything  else 
I  wanted. 

"Tall,  dark  and  handsome"  was  my  teen- 
age specification.  By  the  time  I  was  nineteen. 
I  was  still  dreaming  my  little-girl  dreams.  But 
I  was  not  so  sure  I  was  going  to  find  my 
prince.  By  the  time  I  was  twenty-five,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  not  going  to  find 
him.  Within  that  half  dozen  years  I  did  love 
someone  very  much  and  had  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  self-denial.  The  man  I  loved  could 
not  love  me. 

One  day  without  any  sirens  going  off.  with- 
out any  stars  falling  from  the  sky,  without 
any  recognition  or  realization,  I  went  to  Mass 
with  the  producer  of  a  radio  show  I  was  to  do. 

I  went  because  there  was  some  sort  of 
challenge  involved.  At  least,  I  think  that's 
why. 

My  radio  agent,  Nat  Wolff,  told  me  that 
Tom  Lewis,  the  radio  producer,  had  called 
the  show's  first  rehearsal  for  eleven  o'clock 
Sunday  morning. 

"Sorry,  Nat,"  I  said.  "Tell  Mr.  Lewis  I  go 
to  eleven-o'clock  Mass  on  Sunday." 

Nat  called  back:  "Tom  Lewis  says  you  can 
go  to  earlier  Mass  this  Sunday." 

"Tell  Mr.  Lewis  no.  Not  this  Sunday.  I'm 
going  to  a  party  Saturday  night  and  I'll  be 
up  late  and  I'm  going  to  eleven-o'clock  Mass 
Sunday." 

Nat  called  back.  "He  says  he's  going  to  a 
party  Saturday  night  and  he's  going  to  eight- 
o'clock  Mass  Sunday." 

What  made  the  man  think  I  cared  what  he 
was  going  to  do? 

"He  says  he'll  take  you  to  eight-o'clock 
Mass  with  him." 

I  didn't  believe  he  was  going  to  eight-o'clock 
Mass,  but  it  was  a  fast  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  discussion.  "Oh?  Fine,"  I  said,  and 
promptly  dismissed  the  subject  from  my  mind. 

I  thought  my  maid  had  lost  her  senses  when 
I  swam  awake  and  discovered  she  meant  to 
wake  me  at  that  unearthly  hour  on  Sunday 
morning. 

"It's  seven-thirty  and  there's  a  man  down- 
stairs. He  says  he's  to  take  you  to  church  and 
I  says  you're  asleep  and  he  says  I'm  to  wake 
you  up.  I'm  wakin'  you  up  and  you  got  to 
hurry!" 

What  kind  of  man  was  this  man?  I  jumped 
out  of  bed,  dressed  in  a  mad  rush-and-scram- 
ble  and  gulped  some  coffee.  I  hardly  glanced 
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at  myself  in  the  mirror  as  I  put  on  a  dab  of 
lipstick. 

My  rushing  carried  me  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  There  I  really  did  snap  a  hold  on  my- 
self. I  positively  refused  to  rush  down  the 
stairs  to  meet  this — this  .  .  .  creature! 

So  I  started  downstairs  regal-slow  and  there 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  looking  up 
and  grinning  the  most  attractive  grin  I  had 
ever  seen,  was  this  man. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Young,"  he  said. 
His  eyes  had  a  sparkle  that  could  put  a  sun- 
burst of  diamonds  to  shame!  "I'm  Tom 
Lewis." 

"So  I  see,"  I  said,  bedazzled. 

Tom  and  I  dated  a  few  times  before  he 
went  to  New  York  on  business  not  long  be- 
fore the  holidays.  About  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas he  telephoned  from  New  York.  He  asked 
if  I  had  plans  for  New  Year's  Eve. 

I  told  him  I  did  have  plans.  Myron  Selznick 
was  giving  a  huge  party  at  his  lodge  at  Lake 
Arrowhead  and  I  was  going  with  a  carload 
of  friends. 

"Fine."  Tom  said.  "I'll  see  you  there." 

I  thought  he  was  kidding.  The  day  after 
Christmas  I  decided  not  to  go  to  Myron's 
party,  after  all.  It  was  a  long  drive  to  Arrow- 
head, the  New  Year's  Eve  traffic  would  be 
even  more  hazardous  than  the  mountain  road, 
and  the  long  drive  back  after  a  late  party 
guaranteed  a  dull  and  wearying  end  to  a 
festive  evening. 

So  I  was  sitting  at  home  New  Year's  Eve 
when  the  phone  rang.  Tom  Lewis  was  calling. 

"I'm  at  Myron's — why  aren't  you  here?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"I  will  be  there!"  I  practically  sang  the 
promise,  raced  upstairs,  dressed  with  the 
speed  of  sound,  raced  to  the  garage  and  drove 
like  mad  toward  Lake  Arrowhead! 

1  was  almost  at  the  lake  when  1  sifted 
through  my  exuberance  and  the  first  sensible 
thought  entered  my  head.  It  came  in  the  form 
of  two  questions.  Why  was  I  driving  up  this 
perilous  mountain  road,  alone,  at  near  mid- 
night? Why  hadn't  I  asked  Tom  to  drive  down 
for  me? 

I  hadn't  asked  him  because  I  hadn't  even 
thought  of  it  until  this  very  second. 

Why,  I  wasn't  driving  to  Lake  Arrowhead! 
I  was  driving  to  Tom  Lewis! 


N„ 


lo  woman  can  really  tell — sometimes  she 
doesn't  even  realize — all  the  things  that  she 
learns  when  the  man  of  her  life  replaces  the 
prince  of  her  dreams. 

Tom  and  I  had  set  our  wedding  date  and  I 
was  trousseauing  with  delight  and,  let's  face 
it,  considerable  extravagance.  One  thing  really 
troubled  me.  1  have  very  fine,  constantly 
challenging  hair  and  I  have  to  put  it  up  every 
night.  What  would  my  husband  think  of  the 
way  this  makes  any  of  us  women  look? 

Well,  my  husband  wasn't  going  to  see  me 
looking  that  way.  Somebody  could  design 
something! 

And  somebody  did.  Rex,  bless  his  heart, 
created  for  my  trousseau  the  most  glamorous 
"night  turbans."  I  thanked  him — and  paid 
his  stunning  bill  gratefully. 

We  went  to  Mexico  for  our  honeymoon. 
We'd  been  married  for  a  week  when  Tom 
asked,  with  an  almost  childlike  curiosity,  "Do 
you  always  wear  those  things  on  your  head 
at  night?" 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "Always." 
"Did  you — all  your  life?"  There  was  a  sort 
of  disciplined  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Well — not  all  of  it,"  I  answered.  "But  now 
I  do." 

He  looked  at  me  with  the  longest  look.  "Do 
you  wear  them — for  me?" 

"Well,  I  certainly  wouldn't  be  wearing 
them  for  anyone  else!"  I  couldn't  understand 
this  conversation. 

"Would  you,  then,  not  wear  them — for  me?" 

Tom  was  smiling.  He  told  me,  "Dear,  you're 
an  actress.  So  much  of  you  belongs  to  all  the 
people  who  see  you.  You  are  also  what  is 
known  as  a  'glamour  girl.'  So  being  glamorous 
is  a  necessity  of  your  profession.  But  now  you 
are  something  else;  you  are  my  wife.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  iovclier  than  the  intimacy  of 
seeing  your  hair  up  in  pins — or  curlers — or 
whatever  you  put  it  up  with.  And  I  love  your 
face  without  any  make-up  at  all.  It's  my  wife's 
face.  It's  mine." 


It  was  lovely,  that  moment  of  being  divested 
of  any  need  for  the  trappings  of  my  profes- 
sional self,  because  they  had  no  value  at  all 
to  my  marriage. 

Whether  a  career  wife  is  a  secretary,  an 
employee  or  an  executive,  I  believe  she  must 
at  least  try,  as  I  have  tried,  to  leave  her  pro- 
fessional personality,  her  professional  atti- 
tudes, wherever  she  works.  She  must  be 
herself  when  she  is  where  her  name  is  Mrs. 

Dear  Countess  Bismarck:  Exactly  half  my 
life  ago,  I  wrote  you  a  little  thank-you  note. 
But  that  was  before  I  knew  how  much  I  really 
had  to  thank  you  for.  Maybe  you've  long 
since  forgotten  that  you  once  invited  me  to 
spend  a  weekend  in  your  home.  You'd  never 
be  able  to  imagine  how  excited  I  was!  You 
were  Mrs.  Harrison  Williams,  the  best-dressed 
woman  in  the  world,  and  I  admired  you  ex- 
travagantly. 

Your  invitation  sent  me  scurrying  from 
shop  to  shop.  Swiftly,  eagerly,  expensively  I 
acquired  my  wardrobe  for  that  weekend. 

I  shudder — literally  shudder — when  I  re- 
member that  accumulation.  And  I  could  die 
when  I  think  of  my  lounging  pajamas!  They 
were  brilliant,  shining  emerald-green  satin  (I 
can  hardly  believe  it  myself— but  it's  only  too 
true)  trimmed  with  lace  and  trimmed  still 


There  is  a  Scandinavian  saying 
which  some  of  us  might  well  take 
as  a  rallying  cry  for  our  lives:  "The 
north  wind  made  the  Vikings." 
Wherever  did  we  get  the  idea  that 
secure  and  pleasant  living,  the 
absence  of  difficulty,  and  the  com- 
fort of  ease,  ever  of  themselves 
made  people  either  good  or  happy? 
Upon  the  contrary,  people  who 
pity  themselves  go  on  pitying 
themselves  even  when  they  are 
laid  softly  on  a  cushion,  but  always 
in  history  character  and  happiness 
have  come  to  people  in  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, when  they  shouldered 
their  personal  responsibility.  So, 
repeatedly  the  north  wind  had 
made  the  Vikings. 

HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 


further  with  yards  of  maribou  and  trimmed 
further  yet  with  yards  of  ostrich  feathers! 

The  weekend  was  sheer  enchantment.  Your 
hospitality  is  unforgettable.  I  thought  you 
were  utterly  charming.  Now  I  know  you  were 
far,  far  more. 

It  was  two  years  afterward  that  I  met  a 
mutual  friend  in  Paris.  She  was  frank.  Frank? 
She  was  blunt.  There  are  times  when  surgery's 
necessary,  and  hers  was  well  timed.  I  wasn't 
really  as  confident  about  my  wardrobe  as  I 
wanted  everyone  to  think,  and  when  she  told 
me  that  you'd  said,  "She's  a  darling  and  the 
worst-dressed  girl  I've  ever  seen,"  I  wasn't 
hurt.  I  was — well — glad  I'd  had  sense  enough 
to  feel  a  lack  of  confidence. 

I  was  glad  I  was  in  Paris  and  could  go  to 
Mainbocher,  because  he  was  one  of  your 
favorite  couturiers. 

He  showed  me  a  beautiful  gown  in  black 
crepe.  I  said,  "It's  lovely.  I'll  have  it  in  pink 
satin,  please." 

You  wouldn't  know  how  cold  his  eyes  can 
be.  I  felt  literally  frosted  when  he  said,  "My 
dear  Miss  Young,  if  good  taste  permitted  pink 
satin  for  this  design,  I'd  have  made  it  in  pink 
satin." 

That  really  gave  me  the  clue.  I  asked  for  his 
help  and  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  I  felt  like  a 
baby  just  learning  to  crawl.  And  what  else 
was  I  in  the  world  of  fashion?  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  reminder:  we  all  have  to  crawl 
before  we  can  walk. 

The  first  time  I  made  the  "best-dressed" 
list  I  wanted  to  send  you  a  thank-you  note. 
I've  waited  a  long  time  to  thank  you  in 
writing,  Madame  la  Countess,  but  I've  never 
postponed  being  grateful — as  1  learned  what 
I've  learned— because  of  you.  Bless  you! 

LORETTA  Y()HN(i  I.l  wis 


Dear  Sir  George  Arliss:  A  very  long  m 
ago  when  I  was  very,  very  young  thereM 
fantastic  excitement  at  the  studio  becausB 
great  George  Arliss  had  signed  with  I 
Century-Fox  to  lend  his  artistry  to  its  stl 
production,  The  House  of  Rothschild. 

"So  what?"  I  wondered.  Everyone  seiifl 
to  expect  me  to  drop  dead  or  somethinM 
cause  I  was  to  have  the  extravagant  honB 
playing  the  great  Mr.  Arliss'  daughter.  H 

You  were  internationally  renowned.  B 
You  were  the  world's  greatest  actor-B 
theater's  greatest  artist.  So?  All  I  coulfl 
was  that  you  were  old! 

When  production  preparations  startB 
needed  all  the  self-discipline  I  had  to  ac| 
as  final,  your  decisions  about  my  ward: 
my  hair  styles,  my  make-up — even  th*^ 
of  my  fingernails  and  my  eyelashes!  * 

In  silence— and  in  "self-defense"— I  fig 
things  out  in  my  own  clever  little  w; 
simply  changed  something  on  each  cos 
and  something  about  each  coiffure  to  suit 
self— at  least  a  little— when  I  went  befor 
cameras. 

To  this  day.  Sir  George,  I  don't  know 
you  managed  to  frustrate  practically  ever} 
of  my  small  strategies.  But  you  did! 

In  almost  every  scene  you  consist 
painstakingly  and  thoroughly  rehearsed 
one  of  my  carefully  conceived  persoi 
cliches  out  of  my  performance.  One  day 
blurt  out,  "It's  like  living  in  another  centi 
and  you  said,  in  your  crisp,  clipped  manr 
speech,  "Precisely,  my  dear." 

I  think  that's  what  they  call  "touche" 

Anyway,  I  kept  a  firm  lock  on  my  to 
after  that  and  bided  my  time.  The  script 
me  one  big  emotional  scene.  It  was  my 
and  I  intended  to  play  it  my  way.  Whe 
came  to  the  take,  I  did  do  it  my  way.  I  pi 
it  with  all  the  emotional  abandon  I  possi 
and  /  loved  every  second  of  my  perform; 

It's  a  good  thing  I  did,  because  my  plet 
in  it  ended  with  the  director's  call  of  "( 

You,  Sir  George,  said  very  quietly 
No,  my  dear."  Then,  even  more  quietly 
said,  "You  are  out  of  key,  my  dear.  Your 
is  too  high.  You  are  playing  the  entire  s 
off  pitch — destroying  its  meaning  to  thep 

The  play?  Well,  what  about  me? 

I  didn't  agree  with  one  word  you'd 
But  what  difference  did  that  make?  You 
the  boss.  We  did  the  scene  again.  And 
and  again.  At  last,  somehow.  I  did  whate 
was  you  wanted.  You  were  satisfied.  I  d 
like  it.  But  I  was  glad  of  one  thing:  no' 
could  all  go  home. 

When  I  saw  the  finished  picture,  I  still  d 
like  what  you'd  made  me  do  in  my 
Why,  I  didn't  stand  out  at  all!  I  was  jus 
daughter  of  a  man  named  Rothschild.  A 
"second-fiddle"  character  to  George  A 

A  few  months  ago,  on  a  TV  late,  late  s 
The  House  of  Rothschild  was  the  featu 
stayed  up  to  see  it.  And — was  my  face 

Your  great  and  ageless  artistry  was  cle 
crystal  on  that  tiny  screen,  and  after  all  i 
years  1  had  to  write  this  late,  late  letter! 

You  see,  Mr.  Arliss,  I  had  learned  frorr 
without  realizing  it.  My  subconscious 
smarter  than  I  was!  I'd  been  playing  on  "1 
holding  my  performances  within  the  strw 
of  "the  play"  for  years  and,  automatic 
had  given  myself  all  the  credit  for  my  pro 
as  an  actress! 

Now,  maestro,  I  engrave  upon  the  ret 
I  am  very  grateful  to  Sir  George  Arliss. 

"Julie  Rothsch 

Dearest  Irene:  If  I  were  writing  this  a 
you — instead  of  to  you — I'd  title  it:  A  fr 
of  Thanks.  Because  that's  what  it  is! 

Lesson  One:  One  day  I  had  quite  art 
with  a  producer  over  a  part  I  didn't  wa 
play.  I  was  under  contract.  I  would  be 
ponded  if  I  refused  and  I  wasn't  makin 
that  much  money  that  I  could  afford  to  t 
salary.  I  was  certainly  upset— and  unce 
about  everything  else. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  and  I  d 

I  went  to  church.  I  sat  way  in  the  back 
prayed  and  thought  and  thought  and  pit 
Should  I  play  the  part?  Shouldn't  I  pla; 
part?  Should  I  give  up  the  business? 
shouldn't  I? 

CONTINUED  ON  I'AGI 


"Make-Ahead" 
Fruit  Salad: 

Combine  ingredients, 
mix  with  dressing  and 
chill  a  few  hours. 

1  (1  lb.  13  oz.)  can  cling 
peach  slices,  drained 

1  cup  Kraft  miniature 
marshmallows 

yz  cup  halved  maraschino 
cherries 

1  large  banana  (sliced) 

%  cup  chopped  nuts 

Dressing: 

l2  cup  whipping  cream 
(whipped) 

H  cup  Miracle  Whip  Salad 
Dressing 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Makes  6  servings 


With  such  perfect  part- 
ners in  the  pantry,  you 
can  make  any  number  of 
tempting  salad  combina- 
tions. Perhaps  you  pre- 
fer a  sweet-tooth  salad, 
such  as  the  popular 
make-ahead  version  you 
see  above.  Or... 
how  about  the  colorful 
"Spur-of-the-Moment" 
Fruit  Plate  opposite, 
assembled  from  your 
fruit  bowl  or  refrigerator. 
Canned  cling  peaches 
are  just  sweet  enough 
...plump  and  golden... 
a  bright  and  beautiful 
beginning  for  any  salad! 
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A  woman  had  been  kneeling  at  the  altar. 
She  ended  her  prayers  and  started  up  the  aisle. 
Self-consciously,  I  bowed  my  head  and  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands.  I  didn't  want  her  to 
think,  "That  Loretta  Young— how  religious 
she  is — how  prayerful  she  is." 

I  couldn't  resist  looking  through  my  fingers. 
I  saw  trim  little  high-heeled  shoes  coming 
nearer  and  couldn't  resist  raising  my  face. 

I  needn't  have  worried  about  what  that  lady 
would  think!  She'd  just  left  the  altar.  The 
look  of  prayers  was  on  her  face  and  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  a  big  star,  a  fine  actress.  She  wasn't 


about  to  be  impressed  by  seeing  Loretta 
Young  in  church.  She  wasn't  about  to  think 
her  presence  would  impress  anyone  either. 

I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  silly  self- 
consciousness.  I  bowed  my  head  fast. 

Lesson  Two:  One  Sunday  in  1948  you  and 
Frank  were  having  brunch  at  our  house  when 
Dore  Schary  phoned.  He  told  me  I'd  been 
nominated  for  the  Academy  award  for  "Katie" 
in  The  Farmer  s  Daughter.  I  let  out  a  whoop 
that  would  have  scared  a  Comanche  and 
winged  back  to  the  dining  room  yelling,  "I've 
been  nominated,  I've  been  nominated 7" 

Everyone  beamed  at  me  and  you,  Irene, 
congratulated  me,  and  shared  my  excitement 


THE  HIET  FAMILY 
IN  VIETNAM 


Recently  the  Communists  entered 
their  village.  They  killed  the  elder 
or  mayor  and  they  put  a  rope  around 
the  neck  of  1 1 i ^  granddaughter,  a  line, 
intelligent  girl  20  years  old  who  could 
read,  write  and  spcik  tun  languages 
and  who  was  loved  by  everybody. 
They  also  put  a  rope  around  Mr. 
1 1  ict's  neck,  a  Christian  pastor  and 
leader.  They  forced  them  to  a  five- 
day  march  and  then  buried  them  alive. 
Airs.  Hiet  now  has  no  husband  and 
the  children  no  father.  They  are  all 
hungry  for  they  have  no  income  and 
no  one  to  help  them  because  hundreds 
of  other  families  have  lost  their  hus- 
bands, who  were  either  killed  fighting 
the  Communists  or  carried  north  to 
Communist  forced  labor  camps. 

CCF  is  anxious  to  help  this  family 
but  is  already  assisting  over  35,000 
children  around  the  world  and  is 
obliged  to  turn  down  many  urgent 
requests  for  lack  of  funds. 

Any  gifts  designated  for  the  Hiets 


will  be  used  to  assist  this  widowed 
pastor's  wife  and  her  children.  Hun- 
dreds ot  others  as  needj  children  in 
Vietnam  can  be  "adopted"  and  cared 
for  by  CCF.  The  cost  of  an  "adop- 
tion" to  the  contributor  is  the  same 
as  in  all  countries  listed  below — 
$10.00  a  month. 

(  hristian  Children's  Fund,  incorpo- 
rated in  1938,  with  its  410  affiliated  or- 
phanage schools  in  42  countries,  is  the 
largest  Protestant  orphanage  organiza- 
tion in  the  zvorld,  assisting  over  35,000 
children.  It  serves  28  million  meals  a 
year.  It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory 
( ommittee  <"i  Voluntary  Aid  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
experienced,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 
COUNTRIES  : 

Africa,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bor- 
neo, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Egypt,  England,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Korea,  Lapland,  Lebanon, 
Macao,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Okinawa, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Puerto 
Rico,  Spain,  Syria,  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
Thailand,  Turkey,  United  States,  Viet- 
nam (Indochina),  Western  Germany, 
American  Indians. 


For  Information  write:  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.  ■ 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  □  for 

one  year  in  :  

(Name  Country) 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 
□  first  month  fj.  Please  send  me  the 
child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. I  understand  that  I  can  corres- 
pond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adop- 
tion. 


I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 

help  by  giving  $  

□  Please  send  me  further  information. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  Zone  


STATE  

Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


so  warmly  that  I  thought,  "Why,  Irene 
couldn't  be  more  excited  if  she'd  received  a 
nomination  herself!"  Whereupon  memory 
splashed  a  reminder  into  my  pride-dizzy  head. 

"Irene's  already  received  five  nominations! 
She  must  think  I'm  acting  like  a  goon." 

My  deflation  was  so  sudden,  so  total  that 
you  guessed.  I  know  you  did,  because  you 
rescued  me.  You  said,  "You'll  be  even  more 
excited  the  next  time,  Loretta!" 

Bless  you,  for  that  example  of  being  aware 
of  the  sensitivities  of  others. 

Lesson  Three:  The  loveliest  demitasse  set  I 
own  is  a  constant  reminder  of  this  lesson. 

You'd  just  had  your  living  room  redeco- 
rated when  I  stopped  by  one  day.  It  was  lovely, 
but  you  said,  "There's  something  missing  and 
I  can't  seem  to  make  up  my  mind  what  it  is." 

I  thought  of  a  pair  of  tole  lamps  I  had. 
"Have  you  thought  about  a  pair  of  tole 
lamps?"  I  asked.  And  you  said,  "That  is  just 
what  I'd  love!" 

It  made  me  very  happy  to  offer  mine  to  you 
and  I  made  mincemeat  of  your  resistance  to 
"taking  them  away"  from  me.  I  told  you  I'd 
go  right  home  and  pack  and  send  them. 

Well !  Months  later  we  were  dining  with  you 
and  Frank  and  I  became  positively  lyrical  over 
your  exquisitely  beautiful,  fragile  demitasse 
cups  and  saucers.  A  few  days  later  I  was  de- 
lightedly surprised  when  I  opened  a  large  gift 
package  and  discovered  you'd  sent  me  your 
whole  demitasse  set. 

I  rushed  to  the  phone.  I  trilled,  "Irene! 
How  in  the  world  did  you  happen  to  remem- 
ber I  liked  them?" 

Were  you  the  sly  one — gentle,  as  always. 
"Oh,"  you  said  (and  no  one  can  be  as  offhand 
as  Dr.  Frank  Griffin's  wife),  "it  just  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  special  little  things  that 
sticks — you  know — like  when  someone  ad- 
mires your  lamps  or  something." 

Boing! 

I  was  literally,  figuratively,  utterly  . .  .  numb. 
Sure,  sure,  I  know;  there  could  be  all  sorts  of 
excuses,  but  let's  face  the  fact :  I  made  a  prom- 
ise and  I  Jorgot  it ! 

I'll  never  forget  that  lesson.  After  all, 
there's  nothing  complicated  about  what  you 
do  with  a  promise.  You  make  it.  You  keep  it. 
How  on  earth  anyone  can  forget  a  promise  is 
beyond  my  comprehension!  It  always  will  be. 

THE  END. 

Love  you, 
Loretta 

The  first  time  I  became  really  conscious  of 
what  we'll  call  budgeting  one's  emotions  was 
after  The  Bishop's  Wife,  starring  Cary  Grant, 
David  Niven  and  me,  was  selected  for  the  1947 
Annual  Royal  Command  Film  Performance 
in  England.  Tom  and  I  were  invited  to  go  to 
London  and  to  be  presented  to  Their  Majes- 
ties, The  King  and  The  Queen. 

Of  course  I  was  honored  and  delighted. 
With  a  very  clear  conscience  I  rushed  to 
Adrian !  I  had  to  order  a  very  special  gown.  Of 
course  I  was  obliged  to  commit  a  few  other  ex- 
travagances. Every  woman  knows  why  my 
delight  almost  outdistanced  my  appreciation 
of  the  honor! 


We 


e  were  on  our  way,  with  Tom's  very  com- 
plete and  correct  wardrobe  neatly  packed  in 
a  trunk  and  "fortnighter,"  mine  overflowing 
from  two  wardrobe  trunks  into  a  baker's 
dozen  of  boxes — hatboxes  from  Rex,  Dache, 
John  Frederic;  varisized,  boxes  from  Adrian, 
I.  Magnin,  Irene,  Teitelbaum,  et  ah;  plus  my 
normal  travel  paraphernalia:  make-up  case, 
jewel  case,  lingerie  case,  shoe  case,  triple- 
mirror  case,  my  hair  dryer  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  even  a  D.C.  transformer  for  it! 

(Before  you  start  thinking  me  profligate :  my 
luggage  and  boxes  wouldn't  be  subject  to 
excess-weight  charges.  We  weren't  traveling  by 
jet!  This  was  in  1947,  when  trains  and  ships 
were  the  ordinary  conveyors  of  travelers  to  a 
foreign  land.) 

Bag  and  baggage,  trunks  and  boxes,  we  ar- 
rived in  London  on  schedule.  All  the  attendant 
engagements  between  arrival  time  and  the 
Command  Performance  were  only  "time 
markers"  for  me.  I  just  wanted  to  "meet"  the 
queen ! 

Finally  it  was  Command  Performance 
Night.  Her  Majesty  was  everything  I'd  ever 
thought  a  queen  should  be.  Not  only  was  I  pre- 


sented to  Her  Majesty,  but  I  got  a  lesson  { 
her. 

I  had  kept  my  eyes  on  her  throughout 
entire  evening  and,  female  that  I  am,  I  ri 
had  to  drag  my  eyes  away  from  her  fabu 
jewels,  never  having  gazed  upon  such  ru 
Then  I  began  to  watch  her. 

She's  such  a  little  person  really.  I  felt  ta 
the  Empire  State  Building  until  I  curtsie 
Their  Majesties.  His  Majesty  The  King  w 
darling  man— so  gentle,  kindly  and  ali 
shy.  He  spoke  to  Tom  as  I  stood  before 
Queen.  (I  had  to  look  way  down  upon  her 
from  my  high-heel  height  of  five  feet  sever 

I  stood,  enchanted,  before  this  little  wo 
who  is  the  epitome  of  dignity.  She  smiles 
her  eyes  and  her  smile  is  so  warm.  Of  co 
her  charm  was  queen  size !  It  was  as  fabu 
as  the  rubies  she  wore.  She  spoke  so  gracjfl 
of  the  picture,  of  Cary's  performance 
David's— and  of  mine.  But  what  really 
pressed  me  was  this:  the  dignity  of  Her 
esty  The  Queen  had  no  greater  ingr© 
than  that  she  was  completely  unhurried. 

I  knew  that  such  calm  had  to  be  the  r< 
of  precise,  inflexible  self-discipline.  My 
entation  to  the  Queen  of  England  was  a  i 
and  unforgettable  honor.  But  even  more 
portant  to  me  was  the  realization  that 
woman,  as  Britain's  queen,  was  allowec 
margin  for  error!  There  was  no  permisi 
failure  in  the  disciplines  she  must  practicf 
ery  day  and  in  every  way.  I  remembered 
newsreels  I'd  seen  during  the  war — ren 
bered  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  serene,  smi 
unhurried  and  unharried,  standing  beside 


Women  can  never  be  as  successful 
as  men;  they  don't  have  wives  to 
help  them. 
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Majesty  The  King  on  the  balcony  of  Buck 
ham  Palace  in  reassurance,  and  to  ackn 
edge  the  cheers  of  their  subjects,  the  day  i 
the  palace  had  been  bombed. 

I  had  "met"  the  queen.  And  I  had  leai 
from  her  example. 

It's  much  worse  to  spend  yourself 
profitless  emotions  than  it  is  to  spend  h 
earned  money  on  valueless  trifles. 

1  was  only  a  short  step  away  from  the  o 
ous  comparison:  you  budget  your  mon< 
why  not  your  emotions? 

The  idea  of  putting  a  budget  label  on 
emotions  intrigued  me  enough  to  give  i 
honest-to-goodness  try.  So  I  embarked  ot 
adventure  of  self-conquest.  That  really 
never-ending  war!  You  needn't  take  my  v 
for  it.  Just  ask  Her  Majesty.  Queen  Elizat 
Just  watch  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  II,  Q 
of  Great  Britain,  head  of  the  Commonwe; 
Defender  of  the  Faith. 

I'm  not  ready  to  boast  of  my  accomp 
ments  in  control  of  my  emotion  budget, 
experience  has  been,  and  still  is,  varied 
extensively  repetitive.  Just  the  same,  I 
learned  from  it.  Not  enough — not  ne 
enough.  But  I  intend  to  keep  trying. 

One  thing  I  certainly  did  learn  quic 
there's  a  vast  difference  between  juggling  0 
dollars  in  an  expense  budget  and  strugglin 
hold  to  the  budgeting  of  one's  emotions, 
one  thing,  you're  through  with  your  dollfl 
soon  as  you've  spent  it.  But  expending 
emotion  inflates  it.  Unless  you  clamp 
budget  on  it  fast,  you're  what  gets  spent! 

As  an  actress,  emotions  are  my  busii 
my  stock  in  trade.  As  such,  I've  dealt  in  t! 
nearly  all  my  life  and  developed  some  skill 
authority  in  handling  the  "tools"  with  whi 
work.  I've  also  learned  to  protect  the  tool ) 
my  craft,  the  emotions  I  use  in  my  work 
carefully  as  any  craftsman — jeweler,  wa 
maker,  toymaker,  tailor,  barber,  median 
any  craftsman  at  all. 

As  a  person,  as  a  woman,  I  discovered  I 
just  as  downright  human-careless  about 
emotions  as  anyone  else.  Tears,  for  insta 
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PICK  THE  BLONDE  YOU  WANT  TO  BE! 


Clairol  announces  Creme  Toner,  a  fabulous  color  cosmetic  for 
your  hair  that  lets  you  be  any  shade  of  blonde  you  wish!  You 
can  now  be  sparkling  Champagne  Beige,  innocent  Ivory  Chiffon, 
elegant  Silver  Platinum... or  any  of  the  22  subtle  Creme  Toner 
shades.  (Each  of  these  colors  is  soft,  delicate,  natural-looking.) 
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ARM  &  HAM 


Lustrous  teeth  heighten 
romance  and  help  you  to 
endear  yourself  quickly  to 
everyone  you  meet.  They 
deserve  regular  brushing 
with  ARM  &  HAMMER  soda 
bicarbonate.  WHY  SODA? 
Because  as  a  mild  alkali,  soda 
cleanses  effectively,  safely. 
Because  as  a  gentle  abrasive, 
soda  helps  to  prevent  and 
to  remove  surface  stains 
effectively,  safely. 


Gel  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet, 

"How  to  Live  Better  and  Save 
Money."  Describes  cleansing, 
health,  baking  uses  of  soda. 
Send  name  and  address  to 
Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  LH-14  P.O.  Box  2266, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 


American  Dental  Association  educational  material 
recognizes  the  usefulness  of  soda  bicarbonate  as  a 
cleansing  dentifrice.  Dentists  also  recognize  it  as  an 
effective  moutbwash  that  helps  purify  your  breatb,  and 
as  an  effective  denture  cleanser  and  sweetener. 


*ARM  &  HAMMER  soda  bicarbonate  meets  all  jturitt  standards  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
la  Canada,  the  same  high  quality  soda  is  sold  under  the  name  COW  BRAND. 
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also  Calluses.  Quick,  easy, 
and  economical.  Just  rub 
on.  Jars,  35^,  60*.  At  your 
druggist.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied .  Moss  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH  —  RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliev- 
ing pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
ing statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem!" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under  the 
name  Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all 
drug  counters. 


for  a  richer,  fuller  life 
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Certainly  tears  are  given  to  us  to  use.  And, 
like  all  good  gifts,  should  be  used  properly. 
There  are  times  when  a  good  old-fashioned 
cry  is  the  perfect  use  of  them.  They  wash  away 
tensions  and  fears  and  set  you  up  bright  and 
sparkling  clean.  But  crying  to  get  what  you 
want  or  because  you  don't  get  what  you  want 
is  something  else  again !  That's  got  to  be  taken 
off  your  emotion  budget — it  belongs  only  in 
some  personal-indulgence  column. 

1  have  succeeded  in  relegating  that  kind  of 
crying  to  my  past.  I  simply  couldn't  afford  it! 
Who  can? 

Personal  tears  are  on  my  emotion  budget, 
though.  Special  tears.  To  be  used  only  for 
misting  my  eyes  with  a  sweet,  salty  blindness 
when  something  wonderfully  happifying  hap- 
pens. Those  tears  aren't  subject  to  a  budget 
limit.  There  can't  be  a  limitation  on  tears  shed 
in  joy  or  in  gratitude.  They  are,  in  a  way,  part 
of  a  blessing. 

There  are  other  emotions  which  should  cer- 
tainly be  on  the  budget — and  not  limited.  I 
discovered  that  putting  them  on  the  budget — 
to  be  spent  fully — brightened  my  experience 
very  profitably! 

One  of  the  first  times  I  used  one  of  them — 
the  determination  to  enjoy  myself,  deliber- 
ately and  decisively — was  when  I  was  to  go  to 
Minneapolis,  as  the  representative  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry,  to  dedicate  the  $5,000,- 

000  Variety  Club  Heart  Hospital  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  To  make  the 
trip,  I  had  to  clear  five  whole  days  of  personal 
plans.  Some  of  these  meant  a  great  deal  to  me. 

1  was  conscious  of  a  very  definite  regret  and 
felt  it  growing.  Then  I  decided  I  would  enjoy 
this  five-day  assignment.  I  relisted  its  responsi- 
bilities as  opportunities!  They  included:  meet- 
ing new  people;  greater  awareness  of  a  part  of 
my  country  I'd  never  visited  before;  the  honor 
of  dedicating  the  newest,  most  unique  hospital 
in  the  world.  (Members  of  the  Variety  Club  of 
the  Northwest  had,  in  five  years,  collected 
$1,700,000  to  erect,  and  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain,  this  Heart  Hospital  for 
children  of  all  lands,  races,  creeds  and  colors — 
on  land  donated  by  the  university.) 

Well!  I  had  a  wonderful  time! 

I  met  people  who  welcomed  me  warmly  and 
seemed  like  old  friends.  I  shared  the  thrill  of 
members  of  Variety  Club  of  the  Northwest 
and  their  wives,  who'd  worked  five  years  to 
make  a  reality  of  their  dreams  of  this  hospital. 
For  three  days  I  was  treated  like  a  queen — not 
just  a  movie  queen — by  everyone  I  met.  From 
Senator  Thye  to  the  students  of  the  university; 
from  Bob  O'Donnell,  Ringmaster  of  Variety 
Clubs  International,  to  ushers  from  Minne- 
apolis's  theaters;  from  President  Morrill,  the 
doctors,  research  scientists  and  nurses  at  the 
hospital  to  mothers  of  babies  whose  lives  were 
to  be  saved  there! 

I  stuck  to  my  budget  that  time  and  hit  the 
jack  pot! 

Regardless  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  do 
know  the  rules  for  budgeting  one's  emotions. 

1  know  what  can  be  on  and  what  must  be  off 


■ 


that  budget.  The  first  and  the  most  imp< 
item  is  love. 

That's  the  basis  of  what  we  can  spend 
we  never  have  to  worry  about  spendin 
much  of  it.  The  more  of  thai  you  spent 
more  you  have  to  spend.  There's  no  lir 
the  call  we  can  make  upon  that  item.  (K 
ing  this,  I  wonder  why  we  spend  oursehf 
lavishly  on  the  emotions  that  shouldn't 
our  budget  at  all!) 

Jealousy  is  one  of  those.  Fortunate 
mother,  when  I  was  in  my  early  teens,  ga- 
some  practical,  disciplinary  control  of 
debit  item. 

My  first  serious  bout  with  jealousy 
when  I  was  fourteen.  I  was  just  getting  st 
in  my  adult  career.  Janet  Gaynor  seem 
me  to  be  getting  much  better  parts  tha*  I 

I  was  in  an  almost  constant  state  rif 
lance.  One  night  when  I  came  home  frort 
ing  Janet  in  a  picture,  Mamma  asked, " 
was  the  picture?" 

"Oh,  fine,"  1  answered 

"How  was  Janet?"  Mamma  asked. 

"Oh.  Janet  was  just  fine— fine— F1NI 
exploded.  "There's  no  reason  at  all  why 
should  have  had  that  part  instead  of  n 
could  have  " 

Mamma'd  had  enough  '  "That,  Gretchi 
envy.  Get  rid  of  it!  And  right  //<m  .'  Sta tc 
dwell  on  the  good  qualities  and  talents  of  a 
competitors.  You'll  soon  sec  why  they  ge  % 
parts.  You'll  get  fine  parts,  too,  when  yom 
ready  for  them.  But  you'll  never  get  thti 
envy  gets  in  the  way  of  your  being  read*, 
your  own  opportunities." 

I  realize  now  that  1  heard  everything  Ma  la 
said.  Deep  down  inside,  my  conscience'* 
me  she  was  right.  But  then  I  just  flouncetil 
of  the  room ! 

Even  though  soon  after  that  Janet  and  c- 
come  good  friends  and  have  remained  m 
still  had  many  a  losing  battle  with  jealf 
before  I  finally  did  win  my  victory  over  i 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  most  of  u 
through  a  period  of  instinctive  envy  or 
ousy.  Usually  by  the  tunc  one  passes  thii 
or  fourteen  that  period  is  over.  But  /  d 
grow  out  of  it  until  envy  and  jealousy  n 
me  almost  sick  a  few  times!  That  is  what  r. 
me  realize  I  had  to  stop  indulging  myselh- 
less  I  wanted  those  two  destructive  emotis 
to  literally  eat  me  alive! 

Need  I  add  that  there  is  no  allowance  wt- 
soever  for  these  two  items  on  my  emcji 
budget?  Of  course  I  don't! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  have  to  budgew 
emotions  today — even  if  1  hadn't  been  qui 
inspired  to  do  it  before.  Here's  why:  my.li 
duction-season  schedule.  There  just  isn't™ 
time  I  can  find  which  can  be  diverted  to  1 
moting  even  one  of  the  thousand-and-onef 
sible  emotional  invasions  of  my  time.  I'm 
all  the  busy  people  I  know  budget  their  t; 
tions  too.  Whether  they  call  it  that  orno: 

I  have  a  full,  rich  respect  for  fashion.  1 
its  whimsey,  its  humor,  its  charm  and  it 
wards.  I  love  what  it  does  for  women.  I 
what  it  does  for  me.  But  1  know,  with  all( 
heart,  that  no  woman  should  follow  it  blifl 
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I  -Isn't  born  with  that  knowledge.  Was 
lyb  y? 

N(  na  Shearer,  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 

00  .'d  women  in  the  world,  once  told  me, 
it  i  as  carefully  to  take  my  dog  for  a  walk 

1  tr  beach  as  1  do  for  an  important  party.  I 
ive?  now  who  may  see  me." 

Y(i  may  think  this  doesn't  apply  to  you — 
at  i  u  have  no  audience.  No  audience?  No 
0«  — housewife,  schoolgirl,  working  girl 

■  pi'essional  woman — is  without  an  audi- 
ce.-V'hether  it's  your  family,  your  friends, 
mr|assmates,  the  people  you  work  with— 
j.jjr  audience. 

1  lie  graceful  clothes,  clothes  that  move 
thiy  body.  I  love  soft  colors,  exciting  col- 
Harm  colors  and  lovely  materials  that 
imi.'r  or  sparkle.  I  love  furs,  their  soft, 
Big,  pliant  and  clinging  luxury.  I  love 
ts.i'eminine  hats.  1  love  hats  that  frame 
e's  ice. 

Soj;  designers  are  so  right,  so  classic,  in 
sir  iste  that  their  gowns  endure  season 
arjason.  Irene  is  an  outstanding  example, 
mp  of  her  permanent  beauties,  designed 
rni  are  illustrations. 

Ivtre  my  wedding  gown,  unaltered  in  any 
ijj  n  innumerable  occasions  for  sixteen 
irMNo  lovely,  fragile,  cherished  gown  ever 
velore  enduring  service  and  it  was  always 
ia)y  gown,  as  a  wedding  gown  should  be. 
■pastel,  bouffant  frothiness,  achieved 
thlirds  and  yards  and  yards  of  cobweb- 
Ik  net  in  the  softest  tones  of  water-lily 
lk  id  blue  (my  wedding  flowers),  finally 
ga  o  grow  weary  in  the  gown's  seventeenth 
m  was  too  weary  to  be  worn  to  any  more 
functions.  But  it  was  not  yet  worn  out. 
■s  rehearsing  the  dance  for  a  dream  se- 
en in  one  of  our  teleplays.  Carey  Cline, 
r  fstumer,  had  searched  everywhere  try- 
[Iffind  the  perfect  gown  for  the  scene.  It 

■  be  a  dream  gown.  It  had  to  float  and 
wks  no  gown  had  ever  moved — outside  a 


fe  wasn't  any  dancing  dress  that  seemed 
vwhat  beinga  dream  dress  was  all  about, 
fey,  it's  got  to  have  the  lovely,  fragile 

of— of  my  wedding  gown  " 

tiow."  said  Carey  wearily.  "But  " 

"ey!  No — no,  I  guess  not." 

jess  not,"  Carey  echoed. 

ly  not?"  1  demanded.  "It's  perfect!" 

I  was  right. 
|>own  ever  had  more  fun!  It  yielded  a 
inches  of  the  length  of  its  yards-and- 
md-yards-wide  skirt  to  our  scissors  and 
fcd  more  full  and  free  in  its  new  short- 
Ihat's  all  we  did.  We  "bobbed"  its  skirt. 
;d  in  the  steps  of  the  dance  before  the 
mirror  in  my  dressing  room.  Something 
ieded  to  complete  the  dream  ensemble.  I 

A  tiny,  regal  crown  of  rhinestones!  As 
brtainly  became  so  noble  a  gown ! 
ir  two  days  of  shooting  the  dream-dance 
with  the  lifts  and  my  being  tossed  from 
r  to.partner  which  the  dance  routine  re- 
,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  my  wed- 
own,  age  163^2  years,  was—in  the  very 
adition,  and  in  completed  happiness — 

Hit. 

940  Irene  designed  a  black  lace  gown 
to  wear  in  a  picture,  He  Came  to  Break- 
l  1950  Irene  re-created  the  same  design 
:ate  rose-beige  lace  for  another  picture. 
ily  difference  in  the  decade-apart  gowns 
e  color! 

moral  of  these  reminiscences  is:  don't 
away  your  really  lovely  things.  If  the 
is  simple,  the  line  pure  and  the  detail 
lied  with  superb  taste,  it  should  be  no 
>e  when  you  find  that  you  can  wear  a 
proudly  for  several  years.  I'm  sure  it 
ow  shabby  from  use  before  it  will  go  out 


Inour  is  something  no  woman  can  be 
rtvith— it's  not  a  gift  at  all.  It's  more  of  a 
action  than  anything  else.  Those  who 
•it  are  envied.  Those  who  have  it  not 
Wit— some  so  deeply  that  they  eagerly 
'T:e  their  own  precious  individuality  to 
ei  ip  with  the  glamour  parade. 
Al  am  an  actress,  the  use  of  glamour  is  a 
*)f  my  business.  It  has  to  be. 
Afa  woman,  I  know  glamour  should  be 
l>i  facet.  It  can't  be  a  total.  Glamour  is 
I  he  superficial  attractiveness— the  atten- 


tion getter.  It's  never  the  sole  attraction  that 
serves  a  woman  in  her  search  for  the  things 
she  really  wants  most  of  all. 

I  know  of  a  woman  who  was  always  called 
glamorous.  A  great  stage  actress,  a  star,  she 
was  noted  for  her  beauty  too.  Specifically,  for 
her  beautiful  hands  and  eyes.  When  I  saw  her 
some  years  ago  I  was  amazed  to  discover  that 
she  was,  actually,  a  very  plain  woman.  Her 
eyes  weren't  huge  and  dark,  as  I'd  always 
thought.  They  were  only  average  size — and 
blue!  It  was  their  expression  that  made  them 
beautiful.  Her  famous  hands  weren't  beau- 
tiful, either.  They  were  far  from  being  per- 
fectly shaped,  but  by  her  use  of  them  she  had 
made  them  dramatic.  She  created  an  illusion 
of  slender,  long-fingered  hands  by  the  art 
she'd  perfected  in  her  use  of  them!  That  was,  I 
think,  the  "magic"  of  glamour — in  action! 


A 


charming  woman  is  a  busy  woman,  so  in- 
terested in  the  important,  exciting  things  in 
this  busy  world  of  ours  that  she  hasn't  time 
for  envy,  self-pity,  petty  gossip.  And,  because 
she's  interested — she's  interesting! 

I'm  sure  that  you  already  possess  great 
charm  if  you  possess  these  good  things: 

Good  manners.  The  practical  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule — doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us.  The  best  in- 
vestment anyone  can  make — anywhere,  any 
time. 

Good  grooming.  Really,  consideration  for 
others.  Making  ourselves  attractive  to  look 
at — and  to  be  with.  Grooming  doesn't  depend 
on  money,  or  physical  beauty,  but  on  self- 
respect,  respect  for  thorough  cleanliness,  re- 
spect for  tasteful,  correct  apparel. 

Good  humor.  Being  of  good  will,  good  na- 
ture, sympathetically  responsive  to  the  inter- 
ests and  problems  of  others.  Scattering  per- 
sonal irritabilities  all  over  the  place  soon 
destroys  being  welcome— anywhere. 

Good  sense.  The  stabilizing  influence  which 
operates  as  balance,  perspective,  judgment. 

Good  habits.  That  which  we  can  never 
"have  too  much  of."  It  takes  determination 
and  energy  to  form  good  habits,  and  more  of 
the  same  to  practice  them  in  daily  life. 

Good  outlook.  Having  optimism,  enthusi- 
asm. Both  mark  a  healthy  mind  and  an  affirm- 
ative, friendly  personality. 

I  don't  think  glamour  is  synonymous  with 
sophistication,  and  unless  a  girl  is  clothes- 
wise  she  can  find  herself  being  totally  un- 
glamorous  in  an  ultrafashionable  outfit. 

Of  course  I've  gained  much  knowledge 
from  studio  designers.  It  was  Irene  who  taught 
me  the  glamour  importance  of  planning,  if  you 
start  with  an  exciting  hat,  as  I  so  often  do  be- 
cause hats  are  my  weakness,  you  must  restrict 
yourself  to  plain  shoes,  a  simple  dress  and  a 
minimum  of  accessories.  And,  said  Irene, 
"Once  you've  worked  out  a  perfect  combina- 
tion of  bag,  hat,  jewelry,  and  so  on,  let  well 
enough  alone.  The  only  time  you  can  safely 
switch  accessories  is  with  that  sturdy  little 
indispensable — your  "basic  black'  dress." 

Irene  also  preaches  against  the  common 
failing  of  being  tempted  by  a  "cute  pair  of 
shoes"  or  a  "darling  little  bag."  You  buy 
them  (the  shoes,  we'll  say)  telling  yourself 
they'll  go  with  something.  Well,  they  don't.  If 
you  haven't  planned  an  outfit  for  them, 
chances  are  you'll  thriftily  wear  them  anyway. 
And  that's  just  the  way  you'll  look:  any  way. 

Edith  Head,  an  indefatigable  worker  her- 
self, believes  personal  glamour  can  be  achieved 
only  if  you're  willing  to  work  at  it.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  one  of  my  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  I 
bought  an  organdy  dress  from  a  wholesale 
house.  I  couldn't  return  it.  And  I  couldn't 
wear  it.  It  was  just  plain  blah— as  glamorous 
as  a  dishrag.  After  spending  an  entire  after- 
noon trying  it  on,  taking  it  off,  I  finally  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  wearing  a  whole  half-dozen 
starched  petticoats  under  it.  Then  I  fixed  up  a 
dreamy  green  velvet  sash  for  my  waist  and 
wore  it  that  night. 

When  Cesar  Romero  walked  across  the 
floor  and  said,  "Loretta,  tonight  I'd  like  to 
dance  with  you,"  I  knew  I'd  hit  the  glamour 
jack  pot.  But  not  all  my  shopping  errors  have 
been  so  happily  corrected.  So  now  I  dis- 
cipline myself  as  Irene  taught  me  to  do. 

As  an  actress  I  have  to  be  objective  about 
myself— if  I  don't  criticize  myself  there  are 
plenty  who  will  do  a  fine  job  of  it  for  me!  I 


BRINGS  FASTEST  RELIEF! 


...the  fastest,  most  gentle  to  the  stomach  relief  you  can 
get  from  pain,  thanks  to  INSTANT  FLAKING  ACTION 

DOCTORS  who  looked  inside  a  living  person's  stomach  saw 
that  Bayer  tablets  disintegrate  on  the  way  to  the  stomach  and 
enter  in  a  shower  of  soft,  tiny  flakes  ready  to  go  to  work  instantly 
so  you  feel  better  fast!  In  fact,  Bayer  brings  the  fastest,  most 
gentle-to-the-stomach  relief  you  can  get. 

Men  who  know  medicine  recom- 
mend Aspirin!  In  medical  jour- 
nals, newspaper  articles,  and 
personal  interviews,  doctors  and 
public  health  officials  repeatedly 
recommend  aspirin.  So,  buy  the 
best  aspirin  —  buy  Bayer  Aspirin. 
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Totally  new  compact  make-up 


Powder+foundation-with  no  grease 


Covers  flaws  and  tired  lines 


Won't  streak,  won't  change  color 


m. 


wry 

trench 
Hair 


Complete  compact  make-up 
hades 

$"|35 


12  flattering  shades 


Smart,  shimmering 

white  case  . 

•  Refill  $1.00 
Metal  case  $2.00  All  prices  plus  tax 
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think  all  women  can  afford  to  be  critical  of 
themselves.  There  are  too  many  things  "even 
your  best  friend  won't  tell  you!" 

I've  a  full-length  triple-panel  mirror  in 
which  I  can  see  every  possible  angle,  and  I 
spend  quite  a  lot  of  time  in  front  of  it  because 
it's  an  invaluable  critic.  It's  an  honest  one! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  asked  me,  "What 
is  the  most  important  material  aid  to  glamour 
a  woman  should  have?"  I'd  say,  "A  triple- 
panel  mirror  with  good  harsh  lighting."  That 
mirror  gives  you  the  chance  to  see  yourself  as 
others  will  see  you. 

Again  I  say  glamour  is  not  ensured  by  a 
staggering  price  tag.  Two  of  my  favorite 
dresses  cost  practically  nothing.  One  is  a  beige 
(you  can  never  go  wrong  buying  black,  white, 
gray  or  beige)  wool  which  has  lines  as  good  as 
any  Paris  model,  even  though  1  found  it  on 
the  $38.50  rack  in  the  budget  department  of  a 
Beverly  Hills  store.  Of  course  I  wear  good  ac- 
cessories with  it,  but  it  is  a  very  plain  little  dress. 

My  other  "prize"  is  an  evening  gown  I  made 
myself.  A  long  time  ago  I  bought  two  bolts  of 
imported  white  silk  net  at  a  close-out  sale.  (I 
thought  it  might  make  some  good  curtains 
someday.)  Claudette  Colbert  invited  us  to  a 
formal  party  and  I  wanted  a  new  dress.  So  I 
used  the  whole  two  bolts  of  net!  I  took  the 
underslip  of  an  evening  gown,  covered  the 
bodice  with  net,  made  very  narrow  shoulder 
straps,  gathered  all  the  rest  of  the  material, 
yards  and  yards  of  it,  into  a  tremendous  skirt. 
Then  I  wound  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon 
around  my  waist,  fastened  it  with  a  huge,  real 
Mystery  gardenia  and  swept  off  to  the  party.  I 
was  pretty  proud  of  myself  when  my  gown  was 
called  "breath- taking."  Until  this  day  I've 
never  told  anyone  that  it  wasn't  a  Werle  Orig- 
inal! (I  didn't  say  it  was  a  Werle' — I  just 
didn't  say  it  wasn't!) 

I  think  glamour  comes  only  after  we've 
made  our  real  investment  in  learning  about 
beauty  and  charm  and  about  clothes  and  fash- 
ion. Because  after  we've  learned  what  we  need 
to  know  of  those  things,  and  are  confident  of 
what  we  know,  we're  ready  to  be  glamorous. 
If  you're  confident,  you're  comfortable  and 
you're  .secure  in  your  glamour  judgment. 
That's  what  glamour  adds  up  to — finally. 


I  don't  yearn  to  be  a  child  again — though  it's 
been  pleasant  to  review  and  balance  the  days 
that  are  past.  To  appraise  what  I  have  learned, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  to  see  how  much, 
much  more  there  is  for  me  to  learn ! 

I  believe  in  living  today.  Not  in  yesterday — 
nor  in  tomorrow.  Nor  in  wasting  one  second 
of  the  present  in  regret  about  the  past  or  wor- 
ries about  the  future. 

I  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule.  I  believe  in 
practicing  it.  To  treat  others  as  you  would 
have  them  treat  you  makes  this  rule  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  follow  all  the  time.  Every 
day.  But  I  know  that  it  can  be  done,  should  be 
done.  The  Golden  Rule  can  take  the  measure 


Finish  each  day  and  be  done  with 
it.  You  have  done  what  you  could. 
Some  blunders  and  absurdities  no 
doubt  crept  in — forget  them  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Tomorrow  is  a 
new  day;  begin  it  well  and  serenely, 
and  with  too  high  a  spirit  to  be 
cumbered  with  your  old  nonsense. 

EMERSON 


of  the  very  littlest  things  we  do.  It  can  take  the 
measure  of  the  way  we  act  or  react  to  great 
big  crises  too. 

1  do  not  hold  with  those  who  think  it  is  all 
right  to  do  whatever  you  want  as  long  as  it 
doesn't  hurt  anyone.  Who's  to  be  the  judge  of 
that?  Very  few  things  are  without  any  element 
of  hurt — to  someone.  I  believe  that  if  every- 
one followed  every  vagrant  impulse,  in  un- 
disciplined indulgence  of  every  selfish  desire, 
chaos — exceeding  anything  imaginable — would 
be  inevitable. 

I  believe  you  have  to  nurture  your  con- 
science. A  conscience  has  to  be  given  atten- 
tion the  same  as  any  growing  thing — if  it  is  to 
grow  strong.  Strong  and  helpful  to  you.  If  you 
listen  to  your  conscience  it  will  serve  you  as  no 
other  friend  you'll  ever  know.  It's  wonder- 
fully pleasant — and  comforting — to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  good  conscience. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURf 

I  believe  in  those  wonderful  words, 
thine  own  self  be  true."  I  don't  believe  tl 
mean  "Indulge  oneself."  I  believe  they  mt 
"Be  true  to  the  best  that's  in  you."  It  requi 
exacting  self-discipline  to  do  the  things  wh 
measure  up  to  one's  highest  standards. 

I  believe  that  if  every  person  really  worl 
to  possess  self-respect  and  genuine  regard 
his  fellow  man,  there  could  be  no  crir 
There  could  be  no  wars.  It  is  possible  to  pre 
this— the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
fatherhood  of  God.  1  believe  we  should  wo 
trying  our  best  to  prove  it  every  day. 

I  believe  we  must  resist  the  opportunities 
be  very  wasteful  of  simple  things,  tossi 
them  aside  as  of  no  consequence,  in  a  wo 
of  almost  frenetic  concentration  on  matet 
success.  » 

I  don't  know  many  ambition-ridden  peb 
who  really  enjoy  themselves.  Success  d 
seem  to  still  the  insatiable,  gnawing  hunge 
their  ambition.  I  believe  that  ambition  : 
good  gift— but  that  it  cannot  be  all.  I  bel: 
it  is  a  gift  to  cherish  only  in  balance  with  Go 
other  gifts,  tangible  or  intangible. 

I  believe  no  man  is  truly  successful  if 
material  progress  has  cost  him  the  things  tl 
money  can't  buy,  and  no  man  is  a  failure  w 
worships  God,  loves  his  country,  his  ho 
and  family  and  respects  himself,  his  work, 
obligations  and  his  fellow  man. 

I  believe  that  a  life  without  religion  is,  trt 
an  impoverished  existence.  I  believe  in 
efficacy  of  prayer  and  have  a  deep  and  sorr 
ful  sympathy  for  one  who  is  without  faith 
believe  our  Father  answers  every  prayer- 
prayers— with  His  matchless,  inscrutable  w 
dom,  with  infinite  compassion  and  with  lo 
And  when  I  talk  of  sins  and  shortcomings 
is  my  own  I  must  be  conscious  of,  not  thes 
and  shortcomings  of  others. 

I  know  I  must  work  earnestly,  and  ev< 
day,  to  prove  these  things  I  believe. 

As  I  am  assured  that  it  is  the  trying  tl 
counts,  1  hope  those  who  read  this  will  do 
in  charity,  realizing  that  the  virtues  of  wh 
I  have  written  here  are  those  to  which  1  s 
aspire  and  that  the  faults  are  those  1  hope 
avoid  more  and  more  until,  with  continv 
trying,  I  finally  do  erase  at  least  a  few  of  the 
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whom  I  should  invite  to  a  certain  party  or 
what  dress  1  should  wear  to  a  dance,  unless  I 
ask  them." 

Jon  has  several  grievances.  "I  don't  like 
girls  who  rip  other  people  apart,  especially 
when  one  of  them  is  the  date  she  had  the  night 
before.  And  I'm  embarrassed  to  be  with  peo- 
ple who  are  noisy  and  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  public.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
making  a  fool  out  of  yourself." 

The  Knox  youngsters  agree  that  manners 
are  especially  important  to  successful  dating. 
According  to  Susie,  the  boy  who  asks  "What 
are  you  doing  on  Saturday?"  instead  of 
"Would  you  like  to  go  bowling  with  me  on 
Saturday  night?"  starts  with  one  strike  against 
him.  Asking  a  girl  out  at  the  last  minute  is  also 
a  bad  beginning.  Susie  prefers  to  be  asked  one 
week  ahead  for  a  regular  date,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance  for  a  prom  or  special 
event.  When  a  date  has  been  made  more  than 
a  week  early,  she  likes  the  boy  to  call  her  a  day 
or  two  before  the  event  to  confirm  the  time 
and  let  her  know  the  plans  haven't  changed. 

"A  boy  should  always  pick  up  a  girl  at  her 
home,"  advises  Jon.  "And  take  her  back  there 
at  the  end  of  the  evening,"  adds  Susie.  "I  don't 
care  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  the  boy  I'm 
with  home  first;  I  expect  my  own  date  to 
escort  me  to  the  door,  and  not  the  boy  who 
happens  to  be  driving  the  car." 

Promptness  is  also  important.  No  one  likes 
to  be  kept  waiting,  especially  teenage  boys 
who  often  find  it  difficult  to  talk  to  a  girl's 
parents.  "I  always  allow  extra  time  for  emer- 
gencies," Susie  explains.  "Then  if  I  break  a 
fingernail  or  rip  out  a  hem,  I  have  time  to  fix 
it.  I'm  usually  ready  early,  and  if  my  date 
is  five  minutes  late  it  seems  like  an  hour." 


Popular  teenagers  avoid  embarrassing 
others.  II  there  is  any  doubt  about  what  to 
wear  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  boy  should 
mention  that  others  will  be  wearing  formats, 
sportswear  or  school  clothes,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  boy  should  never  suggest  entertainment 
he  can't  afford,  for  a  shortage  of  funds  em- 
barrasses everyone  concerned.  Girls,  on  the 
other  hand,  shouldn't  order  the  most  expen- 
sive item  on  the  menu,  regardless  of  how  much 
money  the  boy  has.  It  is  inconsiderate  to 
expect  a  boy  to  spend  his  entire  allowance  in 
one  night. 

The  telephone  is  constantly  used  and  fre- 
quently abused  by  teenagers.  Susie  likes  to  be 
greeted  with  a  cheerful  hello,  so  she  won't  feel 
that  she  has  caused  an  unwelcome  interrup- 
tion. (Such  interruptions  do  occur,  of  course, 
but  they  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if  you 
avoid  calling  at  mealtime  or  late  at  night.) 
Paul  objects  to  telephone  guessing  games. 
"You  should  identify  yourself  immediately," 
he  says.  "If  the  person  you  call  isn't  familiar 
with  your  name,  you  can  add  'the  minister's 
son,'  or  'the  boy  in  front  of  you  in  history 
class.'" 

Many  teenagers  seem  to  forget  that  the  tele- 
phone is  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  of  the 
family.  Long-drawn-out  conversations  are  an 
inconvenience  to  everyone.  Extension  phones 
should  never  be  used  to  eavesdrop.  Messages 
for  others  in  the  family  should  be  taken  in 
writing  and  left  where  they  will  be  found. 

The  Knox  family  dines  out  regularly  "Be- 
cause we  all  enjoy  it,"  explains  Roy.  "It  is  also 
an  excellent  way  for  the  children  to  learn  good 
restaurant  manners,"  adds  Karin.  "Even 
young  Paul  can  now  give  the  orders  for  the 
whole  family  almost  as  well  as  his  father  does." 
None  of  them  would  considercating  before  the 
others  have  been  served;  but  if  one  order  is 
unreasonably  delayed,  that  person  is  expected 
to  urge  the  others  to  go  ahead.  All  three 
youngsters  are  adept  at  eating  fried  chicken 
with  a  knife  and  fork  because  they  learned 


young  that  they  should  "order  something  e 
if  you  can't  eat  it  without  using  your  fingen 

"Courteous  behavior,"  states  Karin,  ' 
only  one  indication  of  the  love  and  respect; 
all  want.  Compliments  are  another.  Th 
shouldn't  be  insincere,  but  if  you  look  cai 
fully,  you  can  find  something  worth  comp 
menting  in  everyone."  Her  children  agree 
pointing  out  that  their  favorite  friends  2 
those  who  always  have  something  nice  to  s, 
Susie  has  a  girl  friend  who  "always  notic 
when  I  fix  my  hair  a  different  way  or  weai 
new  dress.  And  she  doesn't  just  tell  me  it's 
cute  dress.  She  always  adds,  'It's  such  a  ll 
coming  color,'  or  'It  looks  so  nice  on  you. 

Jon  likes  people  who  know  how  to  s 
thank  you.  Insincere  gushing  is  never  effectiv 
but  the  girl  who  says  "I've  had  such  a  mi 
velous  time!  Thanks  so  much  for  asking  m< 
is  more  apt  to  be  asked  again.  Susie  agrt 
with  her  brother,  adding,  "A  boy  should  al 
thank  his  date  for  going  out  with  him.  And  i 
nice  for  the  person  giving  a  party  to  thank  t 
guests  for  coming." 

Karin  and  Roy  Knox  expect  good  manne 
from  their  children,  but  they  don't  take  the 
for  granted.  As  Roy  puts  it,  "A  little  prai 
goes  a  long  way.  A  boy  is  more  satisfied 
stand  if  he's  commended  for  giving  up  his  se 
on  the  bus.  He'll  also  be  more  anxious  to  i 
the  right  thing  next  time."  He  and  his  wi 
agree  that  life  is  easier  for  young  people  wl 
know  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  the  reaso 
behind  them.  Such  knowledge,  they  fe> 
eliminates  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  ei 
barrasses  many  teenagers  in  unfamiliar  situ 
tions.  "It  gives  them  the  marvelous  asset 
self-confidence,"  explains  Roy. 

Charm  is  defined  as  the  ability  to  forg 
yourself  in  the  interest  of  others.  You  mt 
have  self-confidence  before  you  can  lose  sc 
consciousness,  and  good  manners  play  an  ir 
portant  part  in  creating  self-confidence.  Go( 
manners  open  the  door— the  rest  is  up  to  yo 


Oh,  Mamma  Mia ! . . . 
wait  till  you  taste 
Meat  Balls... made  with 
Hunt  s  Tomato  Paste 


Hunts 


■  %  *  * 

tomato  paste 


ITALIAN  MEAT  BALLS  With  Noodles 


'This  Italian-style  dish,  everyone  enjoys— especially  when  you  use  that  good  Hunt's 
Tomato  Paste.  Mamma  Mia!  It's  the  way  to  get  the  rich,  tomato  flavor  in  your 
Italian-style  recipes— just  like  home!  I  know  your  family  will  like  it." 


2  eggs,  well  beaten 
1  lb.  ground  beef 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  tablesp.  minced  parsley 

l/i  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 


1  teasp.  salt 

3  tablsp.  Wesson, 
pure  vegetable  oil 

2  6-oz.  cans  Hunt's  Tomato  Paste* 

3  cans  hot  water 


he  paste  with  the  Sunny  Italian  Flavor 
Hunt... for  the  best 


1  teasp.  dried  sweet  basil 
1  teasp.  salt:  dash  pepper 
Yl  teasp.  sugar 

1  lb.  noodles  or  J/J?  lb. 
spaghetti,  cooked 

Mix  together  first  six  ingredients.  With  wet  hands  form  into  about  16  balls  (mixture  will  be 
quite  soft).  Brown  slowly  in  hot  oil,  shaking  pan  frequently  to  keep  balls  round.  Blend  Hunt's 
Tomato  Paste  with  remaining  ingredients.  Pour  over  meat  balls.  Cover  and  simmer  1  hour. 
Serve  over  cooked  noodles  or  spaghetti.  Makes  4  servings.  Hunt  Foods,  inc.,  Fuiierton.  California 

'Hunt's  Tomato  Paste  is  pure  tomato,  concentrated  to  a  thick  paste.  Use  in  any  recipe  for  true  tomato  flavor,  a  spoonful  to 
a  can  full,  depending  on  the  recipe.  Generally,  add  it  to  the  water  or  liquid,  then  to  the  other  ingredients. 
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Now,  plenty  of  counter  space.  Besides  a  neiv  color  scheme,  floor,  lighting  and  storage,  work-lightening  features  incluQ 
a  stainless  sink  with  a  waste  disposer,  extra-capacity  dishwasher,  and  new  refrigerator  with  large  freezer  sectM 
below.  By  using  two  apartment-sized  ranges  side  by  side,  eight  burners  (two  automatic  ones  keep  food  warm  jo 
seconds),  two  ovens  and  two  broilers  are  provided  in  the  same  space  taken  by  a  full-size  range.  Above,  a  ductles' 
hood  lessens  cooking  odors.  As  is  usual,  the  church  could  buy  materials  and  appliances  at  special  prices  (paid  ubou 
I \  I  T C  H E  N  Sl50U  for  flooring>  fixtures,  cabinets,  double  sink  and  appliances — a  reduction  amounting  to  20  to  25  per  cent). 

AND  I 
DINING  _  I 

ROOM  . . .  made  new  and  beautiful  now  welcome  a  whole  congregation. 
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he  Year  Round 


Some  of  Karin  Knox's  handiwork  evidenced  here  in  the  glass- 
fronted  cupboard.  She  painted  Pennsylvania-Dutch-inspired 
designs  on  turquoise  paper  to  back  the  panes.  This  is  not 
only  pretty  and  decorative  but  it  hides  any  disorder  as 
well.  Double  doors  lead  into  the  refurbished  dining  room. 


There's  space  in  the  dining  room  for  corner  cabinets  to  be 
built  later.  .\ote  pass-through  from  kitchen  to  hall  and  base- 
ment stiirs.  By  halfway  closing  up  this  former  doorway,  more 
wall,  storage  and  counter  space  teas  gained  in  the  kitchen. 


Since  the  Roy  Knoxes  moved  to  the  Roxborough  parsonage,  the  house  has  been  filled 
almost  continuously  with  various  groups  for  tea,  dinner  or  postmeeting  coffee.  And 
every  Saturday  the  young  people  gather  for  dancing  in  the  basement;  they,  too,  must 
be  fed.  Energetic,  creative  Mrs.  Knox  found  the  kitchen  sadly  inadequate  in  many 
ways,  but  the  lack  of  counter  space  was  the  most  trying.  Now,  of  her  new  kitchen 
she  says,  "It's  wonderlul  to  have  this  counter — before,  I  had  to  stack  plates  three 
deep  on  the  window  sill."  All  this  came  about  when  the  trustees  of  the  church 
voted  to  remodel  the  whole  room  and  do  a  bang-up  job  of  it — special  electrical, 
plumbing  and  carpentry  work  could  be  contributed  by  skilled  parishioners.  Excited 
by  this  project,  Mrs.  Knox  turned  to  the  dining  room.  Like  the  kitchen,  it  hardly 
provided  lor  the  kind  of  entertaining  she  likes  to  do.  Filled  with  overscaled  furni- 
ture, a  space-wasting  buffet,  large  chairs,  it  had  no  storage  and  very  little  wall  space. 
She  envisioned  a  commodious  storage  wall  and  big  round  table.  When  Karin  Knox 
sets  herself  to  a  task,  things  happen  .  .  .  witness  her  kitchen  and  dining  room. 


HAROLD  F< 


Wall-to-wall  roomy  closets  hold  the  Knoxes'  china,  silver,  tray s,  flower-arranging  necessities. 
Plain  doors  are  dressed  up  with  inexpensive  hardware  and  molding  tacked  on.  painted  dec- 
oratively.  The  table  is  an  Early  American  reproduction,  can  seat  ten  in  a  squeeze.  Karin  Knox's 
beloved  plants,  flowers  and  colorful  glass  supply  most  of  the  accents.  She  and  her  husband 
painted  old  kitchen  chairs  brilliant  green,  ceiling  was  covered  in  blue-and-green  flowered 
paper.  Cost  of  lumber  for  the  new  storage  wall,  paint,  paper  and  table  came  to  about  S300. 
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Seepage  1 16  lor  the  Knox  family's  complete  stor)  :  "After  Ten  ^  ears  \\  e're  Financially  Free— Almost.'' 
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clearly  and  distinctly  before  going  to  join 
a  table  where  some  of  the  men  were  sitting. 
She  felt  her  face  darken  hotly,  and  picked  up 
her  coffee  cup  to  use  as  a  shield. 

"Something  about  him  I  don't  like,"  Jean 
said  loyally. 

Jean  was  her  best  friend. 

"Funny  you  never  mentioned  it  before," 
Sandy  said. 


"To  be  very  honest,  today  is  the  first  time 
I  felt  it,"  said  Jean. 

"Let's  not  paint  him  any  blacker  than  he 
is,"  Sandy  said.  "We  were  never  engaged.  He 
never  talked  of  marriage.  We  just . . .  saw  each 
other  regularly  for  a  year.  Maybe  everyone, 
and  that  means  me,  too,  just  took  a  lot  for 
granted."  She  and  Jean  told  each  other  almost 
everything. 

"Why  don't  you  go  away  this  summer?" 
said  Jean.  "School's  over  next  week,  luckily, 
so  you  don't  have  to  run  into  him  all  the  time. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  Europe?" 

"Go  away  to  forget?"  she  said  wryly.  "I 
hate  to  let  everyone  see  it  was  that  important." 
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Mm  mm  —  you  have  never  tasted  food  like  this  before! 
Whether  you  broil,  roast,  or  use  the  live-flame  rotis- 
serie.  foods  are  more  flavorful  with  their  sealed-in 
juices  captured  by  the  infra-red  rays  of  MicroRay. 
Because  MicroRay  cooks  twice  as  fast,  the 
natural  juices  are  sealed  in  the  food,  pre- 
venting usual  splatter  and  making  cleaning 
a  chore  of  the  past.  Enjoy  a  new  treat  in 
cooking  flavor  -  with  MICRORAY. 
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Cooks  twice  as  fast  .  .  .  with  half  the  gas! 
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Hardwick  Stove  Company,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Rush  me  your  full-color  folder  describing  the  exciting 
new  MicroRay  Gas  Range. 
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HARDWICK  STOVE  COMPANY  .  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


"It  will  be  rough  on  you  if  you  stay  around," 
said  Jean.  "Barbara  was  in  Southport  yester- 
day and  she  and  Eric  put  a  down  payment  on 
the  Captain  Ferris  house  and  I  understand 
they're  passing  up  a  honeymoon  to  stay  here 
and  fix  it  up  themselves." 

"Oh,  you  saw  her?" 

"Just  for  a  moment,"  said  Jean  apologet- 
ically. She  and  her  husband  and  Sandy  and 
Eric  had  been  a  foursome  frequently  on  the 
Friday-night  dates,  and  Eric  had  become  one 
of  their  closest  friends. 

"Is  she  pretty?"  asked  Sandy,  making  much 
of  piling  her  dishes  back  on  her  tray. 

"Some  might  think  so,"  said  Jean.  She 
leaned  forward  and  put  her  hand  on  Sandy's 
arm.  "Sandy — I  mean  it — it's  going  to  be 
rough  this  summer.  Everyone's  going  to  enter- 
tain for  them,  newlyweds,  and  Eric  so  popu- 
lar— the  heel,"  she  added  ruefully.  "I'm  hav- 
ing a  barbecue  for  them  myself  in  July,  I  have 
to,  and  you'll  be  running  into  them  every- 
where. Why  don't  you  get  away  until  everyone 
simmers  down  and  accepts  it?" 

"I'm  not  saying  I  won't,"  said  Sandy. 

The  changing  bell  rang  and  she  went  back 
to  the  kindergarten  room.  Maybe  because 
school  was  almost  over,  maybe  because  of  her 
own  state  of  mind,  but  the  class  was  especially 
disorganized  this  afternoon:  Ronnie  spilled 
finger  paint  down  into  his  shoe  and  insisted 
she  do  a  thorough  job  of  cleaning  him  up 
before  his  mother  saw  him,  and  while  she  was 
scrubbing  at  him  someone  threw  sand  out  of 
the  sandbox  and  the  children  took  turns  skat- 
ing on  it,  grittily,  raspingly.  Finally  she  laced 
up  Ronnie's  shoe  and  gathered  them  around 
her  at  the  piano,  striking  the  first  chords  of  a 
song  they  loved  to  sing. 

"  Where  is  Thumbkin  ?  Where  is  Thumbkin  ?" 

The  children  sang,  pulling  each  finger  in 
turn  from  behind  their  backs  as  they  sang  of 
it,  while  she  beat  out  the  tune  at  the  piano, 
holding  up  her  own  fingers  to  guide  them: 
Pointer,  Tall  Man,  Ring  Man  

"  Where  is  Ring  Man  ?  Where  is  Ring  Man  ? 
Here  I  am  !  Here  I  am  ! 
How  are  you  this  morning  ? 
Very  well  I  thank  you. 
Run  away.  Run  away." 

Where  is  Ring  Man?  Run  away,  indeed. 
She  stared  at  her  own  small  competent  ringless 
fingers.  Barbara,  if  she  knew  Barbara— and 
she  was  sure  she  did — would  be  sporting  a 
solitaire.  Not  a  large  one,  of  course,  because 
Eric  was  only  a  school  principal  and  didn't 
make  that  much  money,  but  a  diamond  never- 
theless, because  girls  like  Barbara,  thin  high 
heels,  silky  hair,  silky  dress — even  the  name 
had  a  silky  sound — girls  like  Barbara  wore 
diamonds  because  their  husbands  knew  that 
girls  like  Barbara  were  made  to  wear  dia- 
monds, even  small  ones. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOtj  ' 
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"Where  is  Pinky?"  sang  the  childrei 
umphantly. 

Run  away.  Run  away.  You  can't  run 
from  yourself,  of  course,  a  truism  if  eve  . 
recognized  one,  and  changing  a  country  di 
change  the  person,  and  I'm  stuck  with  mi 
thought.  She  walked  home  slowly,  think 
out,  and  when  she  reached  the  house  sh(  - 
her  mother  on  her  knees  beside  the  walk 
ting  out  a  flat  of  already  budded  zinnias! 
mother  wore  a  denim  skirt,  and  the  toescj 
sneakers  were  mud-stained  and  every  scr.I  • 
her  pale  gold  hair— touched  up,  lately- 
hidden  under  a  wide  straw  hat,  but  evaj  : , 
this  she  looked  intensely  feminine.  Her  mi  '-■ 
had  been  a  concert  pianist  before  she  1- 
married  and  the  critics  general!)  reported 
her  femininity  was  one  of  the  charmidgl 
tures  of  her  performance:  she  was  especl 
good  with  the  French  composers  like  Deb  j 
her  soft  fair  hair  and  the  floating  chiffon  til 
she  wore  all  contributing  to  the  same  effec  \ 
Once,  way  back  when  Sandy  was  fifteen, 
Argentinian  who  booked  her  mother's  t 
to  South  America  had  caught  her  by  the 
and  stared  at  her  in  real  puzzlement, 
did  your  mother  ever  produce  a  daughter 
you?"  he  had  said,  shaking  his  head  ovi 
She  had  never  forgotten  that,  maybe  bee 
he  w  as  one  of  the  first  she  had  ever  had  a 
on,  always  taking  the  trouble  to  wear  a 
instead  of  jeans  for  him,  and  lipstick,  all 
herself  to  dream  that  his  engaging  smile 
perhaps  meant  for  her  alone. 

"Would  you  think  I  was  very  extrava 
if  I  blew  my  savings  account  on  a  triij 
Europe?"  she  said  to  her  mother. 

Her  mother  sat  back  on  her  heels.  " 
that's  a  wonderful  idea.  Your  father 

were  talking  only  yesterday  "  She  coli 

as  if  she  didn't  want  Sandy  to  guess  that 
had  been  talking  about  her  on  Sunday,  wt 
everyone  else  in  Southport  was  talking  alii 
her  tco.  "Your  father  said  he  would  haveg 
you  a  trip  to  Europe  as  a  graduation  pre 
except  that  you  seemed  happier  right  here 
the  water.  Funn\  you  should  have  thoi 
about  it,"  she  said,  and  then,  her  cheeks " 
pink,  "Sandy,  I  was  never  too  impressed 1 
Eric,  honestly.  I  honestly  think  you'll 
someone  you'll  be  much  happier  with,  c 
was  a  little  pompous,  really." 

"It's  all  right,  mamma,"  said  Sandy;  "u 
don't  have  to  try  so  hard." 

At  dinner  that  night  her  father  was  sur>e 
could  get  her  passage,  even  at  this  late  d  : 
one  of  his  clients  had  an  in  with  someone  1 5 
up  in  the  United  States  Lines.  Her  mo 
planned  out  loud,  weighing  and  rejecting 
would  be  Italy,  mainly;  France  was  toon; 
headed,  Spain  not  for  a  girl  alone,  but 

aly  Her  mother  would  get  busy  at  oi 

writing  letters:  there  was  that  cousin  stud; 
voice  in  Venice — of  all  places  to  study  voic 
and  the  DeFosset  pension  in  Paris  where 
had  stayed  herself;  and  there  was  that  t 
friend,  a  violinist,  who  had  settled  in  Ca 
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Ask 
Any 
Woman 

By  MARCELENE  COX 


V 

Small  child,  upon  seeing  a  rainbow:  "Oh.  look!  God  finger-painted  the  sky! 

)otin/>  mother:  "My  uric  ambition  is  to  get  each  baby  hook  /Med  in  before  there S 
another  one  to  do." 

He's  the  kind  of  man  who.  in  the  season's  first  snow,  has  his  tire  chains  in  the 
hascint'iit  and  his  swimming  trunks  in  the  car. 

Ilchind  every  successful  man  is  a  back-seat  driver. 

One  hart-  neeessit\  e\ en  married  couple  needs  is  a  baby. 

H  hen  the  inevitable  occurs  and  turn  persons  who  hu  e  each  other  quarrel,  o  loophm 
foi  reconciliation  should  be  left  by  not  saying  oil  that  could  be  said.  Then,  once  the 
quarrel  is  over,  that  loophole  n  il!  help  encircle  them  again. 


 I 
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ilBTiself  a  villa  there,  how  old  he  must  be 
rfl.  .  .  . 

rh'  iay  before  Sandy  sailed  she  spread  out 
rfl'  clothes  on  the  bed  for  packing,  sensi- 
jM-iron,  wrinkle-resistant  clothes;  her 
ith  inspected  them,  frowning  faintly.  "Very 
icfctl,"  said  her  mother.  "These  should  do 
u  f  your  next  three  trips  abroad." 
Bjnma,"saidSand>.  "let's  face  it.  they're 
rid  of  clothes.  I  couldn't  get  away  with 
ur  nd;  I'm  too  flat,  first  of  all,  and  I  just 
if  you." 

BJi're  a  pretty  girl,"  cried  her  mother,  as 
■ere  hurt.  "You  just  don't  give  yourself 
ha  e;  you  lean  o\er  backward  so  as  not  to 
Hetty,  as  if  you're  afraid  to  look  prett)  !" 
Jked  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry.  "Wait," 
Mi,  and  ran  off  into  her  own  room,  com- 
Bk  with  her  new  evening  coat  over  her 
fl  was  black  satin,  and  lined  with  thin 
■ilk  that  was  embroidered  in  blue  and 
Bowers.  "Kick  off  those  moccasins  and 
tl  on,"  she  said. 

B  it's  not  my  style  at  all,"  said  Sandy. 
Bn't  you  let  me  see?" 
By  put  it  on.  It  felt  curiously  light  and 
■over  her  bare  arms,  it  smelled  of  the 
In  her  mother's  closet.  Her  mother  ar- 
I  the  hood,  framing  her  face.  "There 
■said  her  mother,  pleased.  "Just  look  at 

Bel  as  if  I  were  going  to  a  masquerade," 
Id  awkwardly,  laughing  at  her  strange 
■on.  "Anyway,  I'll  never  find  room  for 
fly  luggage." 

fl;  done  a  lot  of  packing  in  my  day,  I'll 
Bom  for  it,"  said  her  mother.  "And  I  saw 
fllorable  thin  cottons  in  Kitty's  window 
■Duld  be  just  right  for  sitting  in  the  Piazza 
fllarco,  eating  an  ice  at  Florian's  and 
flig  to  the  music.  I'm  sure  I  can  find 

for  those  cottons.  Is  Florian's  still 

What  a  pity  if  it  weren't." 

sailed.  In  her  cabin  was  a  cellophane- 
d  box  with  an  orchid  and  a  message;  it 
om  Eric,  and  it  said  pleadingly,  "Have 
st  summer  of  your  life."  She  dropped 


them  both  into  the  wastebasket,  but  it  was  an 
empty  gesture,  and  she  felt  relieved  when  the 
steward  emptied  it  in  the  morning. 

In  Paris  she  stayed  at  the  DeFossets',  in  her 
mother's  old  room  with  the  same  brass  bed 
and  the  long  gilt  mirror  placed  strategically 
beside  it.  Mme.  DeFosset  talked  at  length 
about  her  mother,  remembering  her  accurately, 
studying  Sandy  closely  and  in  vain  for  a  re- 
semblance. She  felt  inadequate  for  disappoint- 
ing Mme.  DeFosset,  and  left  gladly  for  Ven- 
ice, feeling  that  she  had  missed  something  in 
Paris.  In  Venice  the  divorcee  cousin  took  her  in 
tow,  and  while  they  had  their  ices  at  Florian's 
the  cousin  told  her  about  the  marvelous  times 
her  mother  had  on  her  tours,  of  the  flowers 
and  the  suppers,  and  the  men  who  watched 
at  her  hotel  for  her  entrances  and  exits.  The 
cousin,  who  was  her  mother's  age,  looked  at 
Sandy  a  little  sadly.  "Every  once  in  a  while 
you  remind  me  of  her,"  she  said.  "An  expres- 
sion in  the  eyes,  mainly,  a  wistful  look.  Your 
mother's  wistful  look  was  just  devastating." 

Her  next  stop  was  to  be  Capri,  where  the 
former  admirer  had  his  villa.  Suddenly  she 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  the  old  admirer 
in  Capri;  she  crumpled  her  itinerary  and 
pushed  it  deep  into  the  flap  of  her  valise,  she 
snapped  the  locks  and  went  down  to  the  clerk 
to  consult  him  about  buses  to  Florence,  where 
her  mother  knew  nobody. 

In  the  morning,  having  said  nothing  to  the 
cousin  about  her  change  in  plans,  she  was  on  a 
bus  speeding  southwest  to  Florence.  The  July 
sun  scalded  her  side  of  the  bus  where  her  re- 
served seat  irrevocably  committed  her;  stupe- 
tied  by  the  heat,  she  stared  at  the  grapevines 
draped  like  festoons  between  the  trees,  parched 
and  whitened  with  dust,  at  the  crumbling 
castles  perched  high  on  the  bare  crumbling 
cliffs,  looking  as  if  they  might  collapse  in  a 
shower  of  sand. 

A  man's  voice,  an  American  voice,  spoke  to 
her  from  the  seat  behind.  "Would  you  like 
me  to  open  your  window?" 

She  roused  herself,  she  murmured,  "I  think 
I  can  manage  it,"  and  dropped  the  window 
down  herself. 


/  can  manage  it.  If  it  had  been  her  mother, 
now,  or  Barbara — and  she  thought  of  Bar- 
bara as  like  her  mother,  but  younger — her 
mother  would  have  smiled  her  most  wistful 
smile,  would  have  cried,  "That's  so  nice  of 
you  to  trouble,  will  you?"  But  I,  /  can  manage 
everything,  she  thought  savagely. 

The  bus  was  rolling  to  a  stop;  this  was  the 
roadside  ristorante  where  they  were  to  have 
lunch.  She  stood  up,  lurching  because  her  foot 
had  gone  to  sleep,  and  went  forward  with  the 
other  passengers.  The  driver  stood  at  the  step 
to  hand  them  down;  as  he  reached  out  his 
hand  for  her,  her  sleeping  foot  gave  way  and 
she  started  to  fall.  The  driver  moved  forward 
to  catch  her,  but  the  American,  who  was  right 
behind  her,  reached  for  her  first. 

"Whoa,"  he  said,  grinning,  putting  her  on 
her  feet.  "Are  you  all  right?" 

Fine,"  she  said,  red  with  embarrassment. 
"Thanks  for  grabbing  me,"  she  said  in  her 
brisk,  man-to-man  voice,  and  moved  away 
quickly  before  he  should  think  it  was  just  a 
silly  trick  to  strike  up  a  fast  acquaintance.  The 
waiters  were  setting  up  long  trestle  tables  un- 
der the  trees,  putting  out  the  long  green  bot- 
tles of  wine,  the  baskets  of  bread,  the  bowls  of 
ripe  tomatoes.  She  could  just  see  her  mother, 
or  Barbara,  in  the  same  circumstances:  the 
pretty  confusion,  the  grateful  acceptance  of 
help,  the  leaning,  but  not  too  heavily,  on  the 
proffered  arm;  but  she,  oh,  she  could  manage 
everything.  Surreptitiously  she  looked  for  him : 
he  was  the  archetype  of  the  young  American 
male  abroad,  outstanding  because  of  his  height, 
his  loafers,  his  crumpled  cord  jacket,  his 
cropped  head.  He  showed  a  sureness  of  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  lived  here  awhile.  He  was 
sitting  beside  the  little  stewardess  who  spoke 
such  a  delightful  broken  English,  he  was  fill- 
ing her  glass  and  they  were  both  laughing.  He 
turned,  and  met  her  eyes  head  on;  she  was 
disconcerted  by  his  direct  glance. 

"How's  the  ankle?" 

"Good  as  new,"  she  said  heartily. 

"Come  and  join  us,"  he  said.  There  was  an 
empty  place  across  the  table  from  him. 


She  felt  squashed  and  rumpled  and  hot, 
heavy-footed  in  her  moccasins  with  the  rubber 
soles,  and  she  couldn't  look  up  under  black 
lashes  like  the  vivacious  little  stewardess. 
"Thanks,  but  the  waiter's  already  set  my 
place.  Thanks  anyway,"  she  said,  feeling  surly 
and  gauche  under  his  amused,  interested 
glance. 

It  was  night  when  the  bus  slowed  down  into 
Florence.  Per  arrangement,  the  driver  dropped 
his  passengers  at  their  hotels.  "You  will  have 
to  walk  just  this  one  street,"  said  the  steward- 
ess as  the  driver  handed  down  her  valises. 
"The  bus  is  too  wide  to  pass  through."  Her 
hotel  faced  the  Arno;  she  could  see  its  sign 
swinging  under  the  lamp  not  too  far  away. 
She  reached  down  for  her  bags,  but  they  were 
unexpectedly  heavy;  before  this  there  had  al- 
ways been  a  porter  to  carry  them.  Perhaps  she 
could  leave  them  here  and  run  down  to  the 
hotel  for  a  porter.  But  leave  them  here — here 
in  this  murky  street?  She  picked  them  up, 
staggered  a  little  way  with  them,  and  put  them 
down  again. 

Halfway  up  the  street  the  bus  halted,  and 
someone  got  out;  she  knew  from  his  height 
and  his  walk  that  it  was  the  American. 

"Here,"  he  said,  and  handed  her  his  small 
squat  bag,  "if  you  take  mine,  I  can  manage 
yours." 

She  protested  weakly,  "I'm  taking  you  out 
of  your  way  " 

"Just  a  block  or  two,"  he  told  her.  "You're 
at  the  Torno  Palace?"  He  grinned  at  her. 
"What  have  you  got  in  them?  And  how  the 
heck  did  you  expect  to  carry  them  with  that 
ankle  of  yours?" 

She  hurried  along  beside  him  in  silence.  The 
Torno  Palace  was  ancient  and  decrepit,  its 
cracked  walls  covered  with  tapestries;  she 
turned  to  him  when  he  put  her  valises  down  in 
the  lobby,  and  held  out  her  hand.  "Thanks 
very  much,"  she  began,  but  he  gestured  at  the 
desk. 

"Better  check  your  room,"  he  said.  "This 
town  is  murder  without  a  reservation." 

"The  clerk  in  Venice  phoned  for  me,"  she 
said.  She  turned  to  the  man  behind  the  desk: 
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did  he  really  believe  she  wasn't  capable  of 
securing  a  room  for  herself?  "I'm  Alexandra 
Betts.  I  have  a  reservation,"  she  announced, 
but  with  a  sudden  sinking  feeling.  Suppose  the 

room  had  not  been  kept  

"Miss  Alexandra  Betts,"  said  the  clerk, 
scanning  his  book.  She  was  swept  with  relief 
when  he  said,  "Yes,  Miss  Betts.  Room  seven," 
and  struck  the  bell  smartly  for  a  porter.  "Your 
passport,  and  please  to  fill  out  this  form  where 
it  is  indicated." 


"I  guess  I'll  be  all  right,"  she  said  to  the 
American,  grappling  in  her  large  sensible 
handbag  in  which  nothing  could  be  found 
quickly  when  it  was  needed.  "Thanks  again 
for  all  your  help.  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  without  you."  Her  words  were  hon- 
est and  without  guile,  and  they  sounded  as  if 
she  meant  them. 

"You're  welcome,"  he  said.  "I'm  Warren 
Harris,  by  the  way.  Are  you  sure  you  have 
your  passport?" 


"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  a  little  frantically,  con- 
scious of  the  desk  clerk's  patient  stare,  of  the 
porter  waiting  near  the  elevator,  a  grip  under 
each  arm.  She  began  pulling  things  out — three 
letters,  tissues,  a  paperback  book.  "Here  it 
is!"  she  cried,  handing  it  over;  she  filled  out 
the  form  she  pushed  everything  back  into  her 
bag,  she  held  out  her  hand.  "Thanks  for 
waiting." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 
"This  is  yours,"  he  said,  and  gave  her  the 
paperback  book  she  had  left  on  the  counter. 
"Do  you  have  lire  to  tip  him?"  he  said,  nod- 
ding at  the  porter  who  was  now  holding  the 
door  open  with  his  knee. 

She  had  to  laugh.  "I've  been  in  Venice  be- 
fore this.  Really,  I  can  manage." 

"Sure  you  can,"  he  said  gravely,  giving  her 
the  most  disconcerting  impression  that  he  was 
sure  she  couldn't.  How  ridiculous,  just  because 
her  foot  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  bus  because 
she  couldn't  heft  two  indestructible  leather 
valises  filled  with  clothes  her  mother  had 
packed  for  her  that  she  had  never  put  on !  Her 
cheeks  were  still  warm  when  she  followed  the 
porter  into  her  room,  found  her  wallet  with 
her  first  try  and  gave  the  porter  his  lire. 

"The  dining  room  is  closed,"  he  said,  "But 
they  will  send  you  a  tray  if  you  wish." 

"That  would  be  fine,"  she  said. 

Her  room  was  huge  and  badly  lit,  with 
monogrammed  linens  on  the  bed  and  the  same 
incredibly  frayed  tapestries  on  the  walls.  She 
hung  away  her  clothes  in  a  tremendous,  or- 
nate armoire,  and  washed  at  a  great  square 
marble  basin.  As  she  went  back  into  the  bed- 
room she  realized  that  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  was  completely  alone.  Not  only  alone, 
but  unknown.  Her  parents  in  Southport  did 
not  even  know  her  address,  neither  did  the 
cousin  in  Venice  who  imagined  her  on  her 
way  to  Capri.  She  ate  her  sandwiches  and 
fruit  and  drank  her  powerful  coffee  at  a  small 
tabic  near  the  window,  and  then  she  turned 
out  the  lights  and  opened  the  long  glass  doors 
that  led  cut  onto  a  flimsy  balcony  and  stepped 
out.  Below  her  the  Arno  moved  slow  and 
black  beneath  its  many  arched  bridges,  its  rot- 
ting river  smell  touched  with  nighttime  cool- 
ness. She  felt  both  frightened  and  excited, 
exhilarated  and  uneasy. 

Footsteps  moved  distinctly  across  the  cob- 
bles below  her  window.  She  almost  knew  that 
it  would  be  he  even  before  she  recognized  his 
long-legged  walk ;  he  hadn't  changed  his  jacket, 
naturally — there  was  no  room  in  that  small 
bag  he  traveled  with  for  another.  He  was  lean- 
ing over  the  stone  wall,  looking  down  into  the 
river. 

She  must  have  made  a  sound,  because  he 
turned  his  head,  and  stared  straight  up  at  her 
balcony ;  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back. 

"Alexandra,"  he  said.  No  one  ever  called 
her  Alexandra,  not  even  her  mother  who  had 
named  her.  "What  are  you  doing  up  this 
late?"  he  said.  "Everyone  else  in  the  city  is 
asleep." 


S 


Ohe  was  alone,  and  unknown,  in  a  room  of  a 
dark  old  palace  looking  out  over  the  Arno 
where  Dante  may  have  walked  with  Beatrice. 
"I'm  not  at  all  sleepy,"  she  said. 

"Come  down,"  he  said.  "It's  a  good  time  to 
see  Florence.  Tomorrow  when  all  the  kids 
from  the  States  are  about  it'll  seem  like  a  col- 
lege campus.  Come  on  down." 
"Now?  It  must  be  three  o'clock." 
He  said,  "All  you  have  to  do  is  come  down. 
It's  my  last  night  here.  Put  on  a  wrap  and  take 
your  key  and  make  sure  the  front  door  isn't 
latched  behind  you." 

It  was  his  last  night  here.  That  had  struck 
her  with  unexpected  force.  And  yet  her  heart 
began  to  pump  fast  with  excitement,  her  head 
felt  light,  and  she  was  different:  Sandy  was 
Alexandra,  and  this  was  a  strange  and  differ- 
ent kind  of  place  where  she  was  completely 
alone. 

"Please  come  down,"  he  said  quietly,  his 
face  lit  in  the  amber  light  of  the  lantern  over 
the  door. 

In  a  hushed  voice  she  said,  "Wait  for  me." 

The  evening  coat  hung  in  the  armoire,  her 
mother's  satin  coat  so  skillfully  packed,  but 
never  used;  why  did  she  suddenly  think  of  it 
now,  why  did  she  know  that  she  would  wear 
it  tonight?  She  shook  it  out  and  smoothed  its 
faint  creases  and  put  it  on  over  her  rumpled 


cotton  which  she  hadn't  bothered  to  cl 
In  the  long  glass  she  could  see  herself 
the  satin  coat  standing  away  from  he 
figure,  her  pale  oval  face  framed  in  the 
silk  of  the  turned-back  hood.  She  snatel 
her  key  and  shut  the  door  and  ran  dov 
stairs,  disguised  in  satin  and  flowers  and 
Disguised  ...  or  was  it  really  she,  fin; 
emerge  here  where  no  one  knew  her  or. 
find  her  wanting? 

"It  doesn't  matter  to  you  which  wi 
walk,  does  it?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  took  he 
and  put  it  through  his. 

It  was  very  dark,  without  a  moon  an< 
the  only  light  from  the  scattered  street! 
The  little  jewelers'  shops  on  the  Ponte  Y< 
were  barred  and  shuttered;  the  old 
houses  making  narrow  corridors  of  the  s 
smelled  of  age  and  damp,  their  black  s 
flambeaux  still  piercing  their  walls.  They 
out  onto  a  large  empty  plaza  and  sat  q 
narrow  steps  of  some  palace  and  starec 
barely  discernible  Perseus  holding  up  a 
Medusa's  head,  while  he  told  her  about 
in  Italy  for  a  year  under  a  Fulbright  fe 
ship.  The  year  was  over;  his  steamship  pa 
was  booked  for  the  day  after  tomorrow  a 
was  leaving  for  Genoa  on  the  morning  buj 
had  stayed  over  in  Florence  for  one  last  | 
because  this  was  a  place  he  wanted  to 
fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  was  home. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  remember  it 
looked  in  this  predawn,  with  her  in  her 
mantle — he  called  it  a  mantle  and  not  ari 
ning  coat  because  he  said  "mantle"  suite! 
better.  He  touched  the  folded  hood  wil f 
hand;  he  said,  "Are  you  sure  you're  i 
plant  by  the  Italian  Tourist  Bureau,  )h 
make  everything  perfect?" 

She  was  afraid  to  speak,  afraid  to  brea 
strange  and  delicate  spell  that  seemed  I 
woven  around  them.  Under  the  black  m 
was  the  same  Sandy,  whose  first  serve  c 
hardly  ever  be  returned  across  the  net, 
could  handle  sails  like  a  man,  who  stucl 
her  chin  and  rolled  with  the  punches  lik 
perfect  little  sport  she  was:  she  was  afra 
speak,  afraid  he  might  find  her  out. 

He  told  her  about  the  year  in  Rome,  an 
town  in  Pennsylvania  he  would  go  backtl 
teach  architecture  at  the  university  therell 
watched  his  face  intently  as  he  talked,  thir ig 
it  was  curious  that  he  should  seem  so  famir, 
as  if  she  had  known  him  before:  she  thcld 
his  eyes  were  serious  and  intent  and  hiscljl 
just  the  right  leanness  and  his  mouth  firml 
generous,  and  she  thought  if  he  wanted  tel 
her  she  would  let  him.  because  she  wanted  ill 
to.  He  had  made  her  feci  delicate  and  tea 
and  beautiful,  as  she  had  always  wanted  tl 
as  she  had  been  afraid  she  never  coukfc 
Now  when  he  took  her  hand  to  help  heip 
she  felt  light  and  ama/mgK  graceful,  heitf 
skimming  the  cobbles  as  they  walked. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  air,  an  indfl 
able  animation:  the  light  was  graying,  sd| 
one  was  walking  across  the  plaza,  far  M 
was  the  sound  of  a  motor  horn.  They  wal 
back  to  the  Torno  Palace. 

"My  bus  leaves  at  ten,"  he  said.  "Will 
rotten  break,  meeting  you  on  my  last  dayB 
better  than  not  meeting  sou  at  all.  Will* 
come  to  the  bus?" 

She  said  that  she  would,  not  meaning  it  I 
would  not  spoil  the  illusion  for  him,  orforl 
He  tightened  the  hood  around  her  face'l 
his  two  hands  and  tilted  her  face  up  tew 
him,  but  he  didn't  kiss  her  as  she  had  th«i| 
he  would,  he  just  touched  her  cheek,  ancj  I 
he  left  her.  She  went  inside,  and  climbed* 
stairs  to  her  room. 

Carefully  she  hung  away  her  coat;  I 
that's  that,  she  thought.  Perhaps  it  waswl 
taking  the  coat  along  after  all.  ifonh  fort* 
few  hours  which  it  had  helped  make  mem* 
ble.  She  lay  across  the  bed  and  stared  thrcl 
the  open  windows  at  the  ruined  houses  erri 
ing  grayly  on  the  far  bank.  Carts  begai 
move  below,  doors  were  knocked  on,  br| 
fast  trays  began  a  steady  jingle  and  clil 
outside  her  door,  and  finally  the  sun  il 
orange  and  hot.  Still  she  had  not  fallen  asil 
Of  course  she  would  not  go  to  say  good-b| 
him :  she  did  not  dare. 

She  must  have  dropped  off  to  sleep  all 
then,  because  when  she  opened  her  eyes  itl 
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last  eight.  She  washed  and  dressed  in  one 
lr  fresh  no-iron  nonwrinkling  shirts  and 
[  put  on  her  rubber-soled  moccasins  and 
(sunglasses  and  went  downstairs  for  her 
I-  and  rolls  on  the  terrace.  She  had  her 
■book  propped  up  in  front  of  her.  and  she 
I  little  numbers  against  the  things  she 
I]  try  to  cover  today:  No.  1.  the  Uffizi 

py;  No.  2,  the  Duomo;  No.  3  

I—  Because  if  she  were  to  go  down  to  the 
pation,  just  say  she  were,  what  could  she 
fcly  say  to  him  in  her  comradely  blithe 
loyish  vv  ay :  Look  me  up  whenever  you're 
Ih>  York,  we're  only  ninety  minutes  from 
f  Station,  do  you  like  to  sail?  do  you  play 
?  She  could  feel  his  intent  gaze  search- 
:r  face  for  the  girl  in  the  black  mantle 
eemed  to  belong  so  well  to  Florence:  she 
see  his  bewilderment:  who  was  this  thin 
imed  girl  with  the  cropped  hair  and  the 
expression  and  the  ready  handshake? . . . 

3,  the  Baptistry, 
vas  a  quarter  after  nine  when  she  left  the 
and  followed  the  street  on  her  left  as  her 
ed  guide  indicated,  in  the  direction  of 
,  past  the  Ponte  Vecchio  w  here  the  jewel- 
hops  were  now  opening  and  the  Amer- 
ourists  were  waiting  to  shop,  where  the 
;e  kids  in  jeans  and  gondolier  shirts 
ed  like  birds  on  the  stone  wall  beside  the 
Just  like  a  college  campus,  he'd  said, 
sounded  that  way,  and  she  could  just 
im  telling  her  about  it  under  the  amber 
his  thin,  pleasant  and  oddly  well-known 
isking  her  to  come  down.  But  that  was 
ght.  This  morning  in  the  brassy  sunlight 
nee  was  another  city  entirely:  it  was 
ded  and  not  too  clean  and  there  was  a 
r-of-fact  procession  of  bicyclists  on  their 
o  work  or  from  work  or  somewhere. 
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e  paused  at  a  shopwindow  and  found  her 
tion  in  its  glass,  uncompromisingly  Sandy, 
there  was  a  wistful  expression  on  her  face 
he  hadn't  noticed:  it  altered  her  strangely. 

gested  

did  not  want  to  go  to  No.  1,  the  Uffizi 
iy;  she  suddenly  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
nee  or  any  of  its  wonders.  She  wanted 
onder  of  last  night.  It's  now  or  never,  she 

0  herself,  because  it  can't  be  the  middle  of 
ight  in  Italy  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

e  had  to  stop  and  ask  directions  once  or 
,  and  she  was  a  long  way  from  the  bus 
>n,  and  in  the  end  she  was  running,  but 
ached  the  bus  station  to  one  side  of  an- 
wide  plaza  just  before  ten.  The  bus  was 
curb,  its  motor  warming  up:  the  driver 

1  outside,  watching  the  clock.  She  stood 
ptoe  to  see  into  the  windows  of  the  bus. 
le  came  up  from  behind  her  and  turned 
round. 

was  checking  at  the  office,"  he  said.  "I 
ght  you'd  leave  a  message  if  you  couldn't 


it's  very  nice  where  we  live,  our  house  is  on  the 

water,  my  brothers  and  I  have  a  boat  " 

Her  voice  trailed  away  for  lack  of  breath. 

"To  heck  with  that."  he  said,  and  his  voice 
sounded  strange  too.  *'l  mean,  you  don't  go 
ahead  and  put  three  thousand  miles  between 
you  and  someone  when  you  have  a  hunch 
that  something  important  has  happened  to 
you.  That  would  be  kind  of  dumb,  wouldn't 
it?  There  are  other  ships.  I'm  bound  to  locate 
another  berth."  He  seemed  a  little  amazed  at 
himself  for  speaking  this  way:  he  returned  the 
driver's  look  of  inquiry  with  a  troubled  one. 

The  driver  climbed  into  his  bus,  waited,  and 
then  sounded  his  horn. 


He  searched  her  face.  "Anything  could  hap- 
pen to  either  of  us  before  I  saw  you  again." 

She  said  faintly,  "Y  ou  don't  know  me  at  all. 
Just  last  night,  and  you  don't  even  know  if  it 
was  real.  Back  home  I  teach  kindergarten; 
that  wasn't  even  my  coat  I  wore  last  night,  it 

was  my  mother's;  I  "  She  said.  "Really, 

you  don't  know  me  at  all.  And  your  bus  is 
leav  ing!" 

The  bus  described  a  wide  arc.  and  then  set 
off  for  Genoa. 

"I've  only  enough  money  to  last  me  about  a 
week,"  he  said,  "but  a  week  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  there  are  lots  of  places  1  want  to 
show  you,  and  a  lot  of  things  w  e  have  to  say  to 


each  other.  What  do  you  mean,  I  don't  know 
you?"  he  said,  laughing.  "I  know  you  better 
after  last  night  than  some  men  know  their 
wives  after  years  of  marriage.  You  don't  fool 
me  a  bit  in  that  practical  tourist  getup  you've 
been  sporting.  I  know  you,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  arm  through  his. 

So  he  hadn't  noticed  at  all  that  the  black 
mantle  was  gone:  or  perhaps — and  this  might 
be  even  stranger — he  imagined  she  was  still 
wearing  it.  And  maybe  the  strangest  thing  of 
all  was  her  feeling  that  she  was  wearing  it.  that 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  blazing  dusty  plaza 
dodging  motor  bikes  she  was  wrapped  in  it, 
tenderlv  and  beautifullv.  END 


To  make 
the  beautiful  most  of 
any  room  . . . 

.  .  .  start  at  the  windows  as  the  experts  do.  Fresh,  exciting 
curtain  and  drapery  effects  are  easy,  and  the  results  are 
most  rewarding  when  you  know  what  you're  doing.  Let 
Kirsch  help  you.  For  example  .  .  . 

JUST  OUT  — and  priced  at  only  25c  — the  big  new  "  Kirsch 
Guide  to  Window  Beauty."  Step  by  step  this  colorful 
and  practical  96-page  book  helps  you  plan,  measure,  sew 
(or  order)  and  install  window  effects  to  make  the  beauti- 
ful most  of  ANY  room.  You'll  find  everything  you  need  to 
know  about  styling,  fabric,  colors,  cutting,  sewing,  and 
the  selection  of  drapery  hardware  ...  for  every  window. 
A  tremendous  buy  for  25c  — send  for  your  copy  today! 

And,  to  ensure  the  lasting  beauty  of  all  your  window 
treatments,  honor  them  with  fine,  dependable  drapery 
hardware  by  KIRSCH  — the  name  you  know  and  trust. 
Kirsch  is  offered  by  many  stores  nearby  who  have  your 
needs  in  mind  as  to  style,  quality  and  value.  You  need  not 
accept  any  substitute— simply  shop  where  they  hai  e  Kirsch! 


BIG  96-PAGE 
BOOK... only  25^ 

Priceless1  Hundreds  of  room  pictures, 
window  style  ideas,  diagrams,  instruc- 
tions and  suggestions.  A  colorful  mog- 
aiine-size  book  to  help  you  make 
the  most  of  your  taste,  your  money 
and  your  windows — with  confidence! 
Send  the  coupon  TODAY — with  only 
25« — for  this  helpful  book 
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KIRSCH  CO. 

165  Prospect,  Sturgis.  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  25*  for  one  copy  of  the  96-poge 
book  "Kirsch  Guide  to  Window  Beauty." 
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LADIES'  HOME  JODRi 


WHO  COULD 
HAVE  HATED  HIM? 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 

He  opened  the  desk  drawer  that  was  against 
his  waist,  and  found  that  he  had  put  the  first 
letter  there.  He  added  this  one  to  it. 

Once,  some  time  ago,  Bruce  had  read  that 
life  was  today.  That  you  got  the  most  out  of  it 
now,  this  minute,  and  should  not  plan  too 
much  and  remember  too  much.  He  liked  to 
feel  that  he  had  adopted  this  philosophy,  but 
it  was  true  only  to  a  certain  extent.  He  had 
gone  on  a  diet  with  Janice  when  they  were 
both  getting  a  small  tummy;  and  he  wanted 
his  two  boys  to  go  to  good  colleges,  and  he 
wanted  to  think  of  his  two  girls  getting  their 
first  prom  dresses.  Nevertheless,  he  loved  to- 
day so  much  that  he  liked  his  Martini  dry,  his 
steak  crisp  on  the  outside  and  cold  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  he  loved  to  play  with  the  kids  for  at 
least  a  half  hour  before  the  first  drink.  And  in 
the  deep  of  the  night  he  liked  his  voice  to 
change,  which  it  did,  when  he  said,  "Janice?" 
and  she  would  say,  "Yes?"  But  then  it  was 
not  really  a  question. 

The  second  letter  made  him  feel  that  life 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  a  day,  the  pleasure  of 
it,  or  the  despair.  There  was  continuity,  the 
progression  that  he  had  already  realized  in  his 
hopes  and  ambitions  for  the  children — but 
there  was  more  also,  that  he  had  forgotten  or 
had  not  adequately  understood.  Life  went 
backward.  There  was  always  something  be- 
hind you,  finished  perhaps  but  unalterably  in 
its  own  framework.  Things  like  his  marriage 
to  Janice,  conception  of : lie  children,  learning 
the  business  .  .  .  and  the  thing  he  had  done — 
how,  where? — to  the  someone  who  was  send- 
ing him  the  letters. 

That  evening  he  played  elevator  with  the 
kids;  each  one  got  on  his  shoulders  in  turn  and 
said  "Up"  and  then  "Down,"  and  he  went  up 
and  down  with  the  kids  at  their  command,  five 
times  each.  That  was  the  majority  of  his  exer- 
cise, twenty  deep  knee  bends  at  least  three  or 


four  times  a  week.  The  kids  loved  it  and  it  kept 
Bruce  strong. 

Janice  was  unpredictable.  Sometimes  she 
liked  to  stay  up  late  and  talk  or  read;  some- 
times she  liked  to  tease  him  in  bed,  prodding 
him  or  asking  him  questions  about  her  favor- 
ite crossword  puzzles  that  she  could  never  fin- 
ish; but  tonight  she  slept,  swiftly,  beauti- 
fully. Small,  curled,  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
Bruce  looked  at  the  moonlight  walking  in 
after  a  long  time  of  pure  dark.  The  room  be- 
came silvery.  He  felt  long  and  strong  in  the 
bed  (Janice  had  told  him  he  was  so,  and  he  had 
felt  it),  but  tonight  he  felt  shorter  in  the  bed 
and  worried.  Under  the  blue  dark,  someone 
hated  him. 

There  were  at  least  twenty  letters  in  the  sec- 
ond business  mail.  And  one  of  those  was  an- 
other poison-pen.  And  luckily  Miss  Flagler's 
sometimes  absent-minded  knife  had  not 
opened  it.  And  Bruce  did  not  want  to  open  it. 
He  was  sure  it  was  one  of  the  letters.  The 
heavy  sealing,  the  color,  the  texture.  But 
finally  he  opened  it. 

It  said:  "You  have  hurt,  hurt,  hurt  another 
person." 

While  he  was  looking  at  the  letter,  Miss 
Flagler  buzzed  him.  "Mr.  Davis,  you  wanted 
me  to  remind  you.  You  have  the  luncheon 
date  with  the  salesman." 

"Yes,  yes,  thank  you." 

After  lunch  he  did  not  drive  straight  back  to 
the  office.  He  drove  along  the  ocean,  thinking. 
He  stopped  on  a  dead-end  beach  road,  past 
the  long  boardwalk.  This  street,  or  one  like  it, 
had  been  the  place  where  he  and  his  old  girl 
friend  Kathy  often  parked,  listening  to  the 
radio,  smoking,  talking  dreams.  He  and  Kathy 
had  never  been  officially  engaged,  but  cer- 
tainly their  dreams  and  their  acceptance  of 
each  other  had  indicated  marriage.  He  had 
been  entirely  sure  he  would  marry  her,  until  he 
met  Janice,  and  then  he  had  had  the  starkest 
revelation  of  his  life.  He  had  known  that  he 
was  absolutely  unsuited  to  Kathy,  and  she 
was  unsuited  to  him.  The  revelation  had  been 
sharp  and  pure,  although  he  had  struggled 


against  it.  He  remembered  Kathy*s  silence 
when  he  had  finally,  awkwardly  told  her,  want- 
ing all  the  while  to  cut  his  tongue  out.  He 
remembered  the  coldness  of  her  hand  when  he 
had  tried  to  touch  her.  The  memory  made  him 
feel  callous,  strangely  indecent.  Could  he  have 
hurt  her  too  much?  Could  she  have  written 
those  letters? 

It  did  not  seem  possible,  but  of  course  it  did 
not  seem  possible  that  he  had  got  them  at  all. 
He  had  a  yearning  to  see  Kathy,  who  might 
still  be  living  in  the  city.  He  could  find  out 
easily  enough,  through  her  sister  or  her  father. 
He  did  not  think  her  capable  of  w  riling  those 
letters,  but,  belatedly,  he  wondered  about  her, 
hoped  for  her,  and  was  vaguely  fearful  of  what 
he  would  find. 

Inside  the  apartment  house  where  Kathy 
lived,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  rail  that  led  up- 
stairs, and  at  once  took  it  off.  It  was  smeared 
with  a  thousand  sticky  hands.  He  hesitated.  A 
voice  called  from  three  flights  up,  "Who 
is  it?" 

Should  he  tell  her,  or  should  he  go?  Had  he 
put  Kathy  in  this  place?  What  would  they  do 
when  they  faced  each  other? 

"Hey?  Who's  down  there?" 

"Bruce!"  He  started  up  the  stairs. 

"Bruce?" 

"Bruce  Davis." 

"What?  Brucy?"  Yes,  she  had  used  to  call 
him  Brucy.  He  trudged  upw  ard,  afraid  of  what 
he  would  see.  Some  soggy  slattern.  But  she 
was  not.  She  was  Kathy,  as  she  had  always 
been.  Dark,  alert,  gay.  She  took  his  hands, 
lifted  them  to  her  chin.  "Bruce,  Bruce,  old 
quiet  friend.  Come  along,  come  along.  What's 
with  you?  Long  time  no  hear.  Oh,  Brucy,  it's 
good.  Come  in.  My  husband  Phil's  home." 

The  hall  was  narrow  and  smelled.  The  door 
of  the  apartment  was  open,  and  it  was  a  nar- 
row door.  Kathy  held  his  hand  and  drew  him 
inside.  He  was  in  a  place  with  bright  walls,  a 
score  of  twining  green  plants  and  a  man  who 
was  indolently  strumming  a  guitar.  The  man 
stood  up,  to  a  tall  height.  He  had  a  soft  wry 
grace. 


Kathy  said,  "Phil,  this  is  my  Bruce." 

Phil  smiled.  They  gripped  hands, 
come,"  said  Phil.  "Don't  think  we're 
niks.  We're  the  illustrious  poor.' 

Kathy  giggled.  "He  means,  Bruce,  thatfc 
don't  make  much,  but  we  expect  to."  | 
pulled  him  to  a  chair.  "Sit,  boy.  Phil,  sot' 
thing." 

"Wine,"  said  Phil.  "O.K.?" 

"O.K.,"  said  Bruce. 

Phil  went  to  the  kitchen.  Kathy  sat  on'e 
arm  of  Bruce's  chair.  "W  e're  not  slobs,"  j 
said.  "We  have  a  dream  in  life.  It  might  soj 
odd  to  you,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  And  If 
trusts  me.  He  knows  I  thought  I  loved  you. 

"You  didn't?" 

"No.  I  didn't.  I  had  the  feeling  you'd 
well,  and  that's  what  I  wanted,  I  thougn\  ' 
not  angry  with  you.  Bruce.  You  pushdU  : 
away.  And  then  I  had  my  other  choice. i  r' 
guy  who  wouldn't  do  so  well.  I  would've  b 
nuts  to  pick  him  first." 

"You're  happy?" 

"Thank  you  for  not  taking  me.  my  frier 
She  got  up.  "Phil?"  Her  husband  camefi  1 
the  kitchen  with  glasses  of  wine. 

They  toasted  each  other,  and  drank.  Kj||; 
took  Bruce  to  the  other  rooms  in  the  railrc1 
type  flat.  In  one  room  there  was  a  prin 
press. 

"We're  going  to  make  a  magazine," 
said.  "We  put  one  out  now.  very  small.  I 
have  the  dream." 

He  turned  to  her.  "You're  stil 
Kathy.  No  children?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"Kathy — I  want  to  know  if  I  hurt  ' 1 

"No,  friend,"  she  said,  "I  have  no  ang 

That  night  he  wasn't  able  to  give  the  f 
their  elevator  rides.  His  muscles  had  gr  • 
soggy  and  dreary  as  he  wondered.  In  the  ft] 
ness  of  the  night  Janice  held  to  him,  and  v.  ■ 
pered,  "Something's  troubling  you." 

"We  had  a  bad  run  of  goods,"  he  si ' 
"some  fabric  weakness.  We'll  make  it  it 
He  lay  awake  in  the  dark,  wondering  attt 
his  explanation.  Fabric  weakness.  Was  il 
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Jj?  And  his  optimistic  thought  that  he 
fliake  it  up?  Could  he,  if  it  was  himself? 

li  Flagler  had  a  coffeepot  in  the  office, 
jg  in  next  to  her  desk.  She  made  him  a 
c  and  took  it  to  him,  looking  down  at 
•  h  a  thin-lipped,  heavy  anxiety.  "You 
■>ok  well,"  she  said. 
1*  fine,"  he  said  irritably.  Then  he  tried  to 
u  p  for  this  sharpness.  "Thanks  for  the 

he  said,  "it's  very  good." 
£  eft  him  alone,  yet  she  did  not  leave 
Kiss  Flagler  was  a  reminder  that  he  had 
■cky  to  get  this  business.  Her  brother, 
n  ad  been  the  main  instrument  in  bring- 
h  into  the  shop,  and  had  made  sure  that 
I  a  full  partner  w  ithin  five  years.  Tom 
Id  of  a  heart  attack  eight  months  after 

0  -vas  a  partner,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
lie  had  enjoined  Bruce  to  take  care  of 
|er.  "She's  a  lonely  woman,  Bruce, 
tier  close."  Bruce  had  kept  her  as  his 
■ve  secretary  despite  her  increasing  fail- 
Id  inscrutable  temperament.  She  was  a 
pibending  woman,  who  superficially  ap- 
r  exceedingly  competent.  In  perform- 
»  ie  was  not.  Bruce  would  have  liked  to 
Be  of  the  younger,  sharper  w  omen  as  his 
Iry,  but  he  owed  a  debt  to  Tom,  and  it 
me  paid. 

Iiad  he  paid  enough — not  to  Tom's  sis- 
He  to  Tom's  widow,  the  bosomy  matron 
■sliked  Miss  Flagler  as  a  rose  would  be 
Iwtible  with  a  cactus?  Bruce  had  not 
pea,  Tom's  widow,  for — well,  for  a 
lr  two;  no,  tell  yourself  correctly — for 
■ears  at  least,  and  she  definitely  was  in 
pmd  in  business.  He  could  at  least  have 
IfTee  in  her  place. 

Ie  and  Janice  exchanged  Christmas 
Iwith  Bea,  but  never  met  her  socialK .  He 
■red  why  not.  Bea  was  sweet,  if  of  the 
rerowd.  It  wouldn't  have  hurt  and  it 
■have  been  fun  to  have  her  over  for  a 

1  cocktails,  a  cookout.  She  might  have 
1)  see  the  children. 

lid  Bea  be  angry  with  him?  Terribly?  He 
(feeling,  somehow,  that  she  should  be. 
■  He  hadn't  really  thought  of  Bea  for  a 
'hile.  He  opened  the  phone  book  and 
up  the  address  of  her  Tea  Shoppe. 
felt  awkward  walking  into  the  Tea 
;.  It  was  one  of  those  places  especially 
id  by  women,  for  women.  When  he 

0  the  cashier's  desk,  and  the  heads  of 
)  at  the  small  tables  turned  toward  him, 
somewhat  the  same  sensation  he  would 
iad  if  he  had  walked  into  the  ladies' 
room.  He  felt  himself  flushing  as  he 
he  cashier  for  Mrs.  Flagler. 

was  almost  as  fuil-faced  as  her  guests, 
gh  a  gleam  of  youth  shone  on  her 
,  made  of  more  than  cosmetics.  She 
is  arm  as  she  signaled  another  woman 
:  her  place  at  the  check-out  stool  at  the 

1  door.  She  led  Bruce  inte  ^  tiny  office 
left  side  of  the  steam  tables.  There 


were  a  small  curved  desk  and  two  chairs.  Bea 
closed  the  door,  sat  down  and  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette. 

She  spoke  as  some  of  his  ancient  aunts 
used  to  when  they  had  come  to  the  house: 
"You  look  so  big.  But  you  couldn't  have 
grown.  A  little  fatter  maybe?" 

"Maybe." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  regarded 
him.  "How  old  are  you,  Bruce?" 
"Thirty-five." 

"Thirty-five?  Darn,  how  the  time  goes  on." 
She  knocked  the  ash  off  her  cigarette.  "How 
do  you  like  my  darlings  out  there,  my  sweet 
mammas?  I  think  I'm  going  to  make  an  annex 
for  this  place,  a  reducing  studio.  Build  it  out 
back." 

He  waved  smoke  away  from  his  face.  "You 
look  happy.  Bea." 

"Happy?"  She  contemplated  him  a  long 
while.  "I  don't  know  ;  content  enough,  I  sup- 
pose. Manless.  but  content."  She  seemed  to  be 
memorizing  his  features.  "That's  what  you 
came  to  ask,  isn't  it?  I  can  tell.  Whether  I'm 
happy?" 

"Well . . .  yes." 

Tt  took  you  a  long  time,"  she  said.  He 
w  inced — but  she  was  not  watching  him,  or  did 
not  seem  to  be.  She  was  mashing  out  her  ciga- 
rette, and  her  face  was  grave.  "But  you  did 
come,"  she  said  at  length,  and  looked  up. 
"Bruce,  you  finally  did  come.  Now,  how  about 
tea?"  She  grinned.  "Tea  Shoppe.  O.K.?" 

"Fine." 

"And  then  you'll  tell  me  all  about  yourself, 
about  the  business."  She  got  up,  opened  the 
door,  ordered  tea.  Turned  around.  She  put 
her  hands  behind  her  back  and  almost  seemed 
like  a  girl  for  a  moment.  "Darn  it,  Bruce,  I'm 
happy  you  thought  of  me.  Very  happy."  She 
sat  down  again  at  her  desk,  touched  some 
menus.  "Tom  and  I — well,  we  had  a  family 
feeling  for  you.  Do  you  understand?"  she 
asked,  looking  into  his  eyes,  searching. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  But  he  hadn't.  But  he 
would. 

It  was  raining  in  the  night.  Bruce  was  sit- 
ting in  the  living  room  alone.  He  heard  the 
washing  of  the  rain.  He  had  the  impulse  to  go 
out  and  stand  under  it.  What  did  he  want,  a 
new  cleanliness?  He  felt  sad  in  the  night  in  the 
sound  of  the  rain.  He  felt  a  need  for  Janice. 
She  was  being  affected — she  felt  the  impress  of 
his  troubled  mind.  But  he  could  not  speak  to 
her  about  it.  The  possible  words  were  dammed 
back  in  him,  like  dried  stored  tears  that  can- 
not be  used,  for  relief  or  explanation,  until  the 
sluice  opens  and  the  outpouring  is  emotion- 
ally allowed.  He  was  thinking  of  Ralph  Deer. 
The  other  older  partner.  Ralph  was  in  the  city, 
too,  on  the  far  outskirts,  living  a  life  of  retire- 
ment amid  sun  and  sea.  He  had  seen  Ralph 
at  a  few  civic  meetings,  but  they  hadn't  said 
much  to  each  other.  And  the  last  meeting  he 
had  seen  Ralph  attend  was — was  how  long 


ago?  Six  months,  a  year?  He  did  not  even 
know. 

In  the  morning  he  would  call  Ralph  and 
drive  out  to  see  him. 

Ralph's  house  was  wooden,  on  the  sea.  The 
walls  were  paneled  with  pine.  His  wife, 
Frances,  greeted  Bruce  warmly,  and  then 
looked  as  if  she  expected  a  debacle.  Ralph 
called  on  Bruce  to  meet  him  in  competition. 
He  beat  Bruce  in  checkers;  he  took  him  out  on 
his  boat  and  reeled  in  a  powerful  fish,  and 
Bruce  could  not  manage  to  lure  even  a  little 
one.  "You're  out  of  condition,  my  boy,"  said 
Ralph. 


Then  they  were  home  again,  in  Ralph's 
home.  A  fire  was  made.  The  flames  twisted 
and  made  colors.  Bruce  and  Ralph  had  a 
Scotch,  while  Frances  was  making  steak  sand- 
wiches. Ralph  sat  low  in  his  chair,  staring 
into  the  flames.  He  looked  cold,  remote, 
even  though  the  firelight  worked  on  his  cheeks 
and  lips  and  tried  to  place  a  mood  on  his 
eyes. 

"Bruce,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  level  with 
you.  I'm  an  old  man.  No,  let's  not  say  that — 
I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  do 
by  now." 
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Jices  came  and  hovered  over  him.  He  put 
H  up  and  took  one  of  hers.  "How're  the 
HI  honey?" 

Hnost  ready." 

jjffondled  her  hand  and  looked  across 
Hp.  "Kid,  I  was  fatter  and  weaker  when 
Hkyou  into  the  company.  1  knew  it,  felt  it. 
Hjin't  compete  with  you.  I  knew  it,  hated  it. 
■led  off,  leaving  the  whole  thing  to  you." 
Hjbled,  Bruce  said,  "I  bought  you  out." 
Hbh  lifted  in  his  chair,  and  his  serene 
H:ned  face  grew  stringy. 
Hrices  put  her  hand  on  his  brow  from 
Hi,  moving  her  hand  on  his  forehead, 
Hig  him.  "Don't  get  mean,"  she  said. 
He  talked  this  over.  We  said  you  would 
Hget  mean  about  it." 
Hph  slumped  back  in  his  chair,  smiling, 
H  his  wife's  hand  down,  giving  it  a  kiss 
Hishing  it  aside.  "Yes,  you  paid,  Bruce,  I 
Hdeny  that.  And  don't  think  you  did  me 
H.  You  bought  me  out."  He  nodded.  "I 
1't  keep  up  with  you,  I  was  afraid  of  you, 
ted  to  quit.  I  knew  that  your  energy 
kill  me." 

one  said  anything. 

n  Ralph  said,  "I  knew  I'd  have  to  con- 
ith  you.  and  die— or  leave  it  all  to  you. 
e.  When  I  knew  that,  I  quit,  and  tough- 
nyself  up.  1  think  I've  done  it." 
was  a  different  man,  a  thin  hard  man. 
ven  his  brain  was  different,  tough  and 
too.  But  Bruce  wanted  to  know  one 
thing.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
hated  him  anyway.  "Ralph?" 
eak."  Ralph  somehow  knew  he  was  go- 
ask  an  important  question — and  so  did 
es.  She  sat  taller  on  the  side  of  the  chair. 
Iph,  what  do  you  think  of  me?" 
ph  and  Frances  slumped  to  each  other, 
ranees  kissed  her  husband's  ear.  The 
oon  was  quiet,  the  walls  retained  the 
nd  soft  sound  of  breathing,  and  the  W  in- 
were  cast  with  light.  No  one  spoke, 
n  Ralph  said  quietly,  "You  were  young. 
».  We  brought  you  in,  energetic  and 
.  But,  boy,  isn't  that  the  way  it  has  to  be? 
t  we  do  what  we  really  intended  to  do? 

we  perpetuate  the  business,  through 
We  didn't  have  any  kids  to  do  it  with." 
ce  bowed  his  head.  He  hadn't  known; 
retted  not  knowing.  But  he  knew  now. 
rried  this  man's  torch  onward, 
uce?"  said  Ralph, 
ce  looked  up. 

I  tell  you  something,"  said  Ralph.  "I'll 
u  something.  You  haven't  thought  of  us 
,  I  don't  say  that  we're  too  important  to 
.  .  but  a  call  now  and  then — a  call,  it 
dn't  be  too  tough,  would  it?  And  I'd  like 
ow  about  the  business — after  all,  it  was 
aby." 

ome  to  the  plant!"  said  Bruce.  "Come 
the  plant!"  The  force  in  hrsVoice  embar- 
d  them  all  for  a  moment, 
nces  got  up.  saying,  "I'm  sure  the  steaks 
one.  Now,  you  boys  just  sit  there.  I'll  get 
thing  ready." 

uce  did  not  know  what  emotion  or  corn- 
ion  of  emotions  he  carried  back  to  the 
with  him  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  felt 
lity,  because  all  the  people  he  had  gone 
e  had  a  degree  of  affection  for  him ;  he 
Iporrow  because  he  had  not  understood 
m  relationships  with  him,  and  because  he 
•not  made  use  of  those  relationships,  for 
■  sakes  and  for  his.  And  he  felt  a  wider 
Hading  of  the  ill-defined  guilt  that  had 
rnpted  him  to  start  on  his  quest.  He  was 
Me  guilty  than  he  could  have  conceived 
Belf  to  be — and  yet  he  had  not  found  the 
eon  he  had  hurt  the  most.  He  got  nowhere 
M  his  thoughts,  and  finally  set  to  work,  for 
fuse.  He  started  to  go  through  the  afternoon 
N.  Soon  he  had  another  of  the  letters 
lis  hands.  He  could  tell  it  was  one  of  them ; 
■new  the  texture  and  color  of  the  envelope 
*r;  the  lack  of  return  address,  the  heavy 
-  ng  of  the  flap,  as  if  the  person  sending  the 
Sirs  did  not  want  them  to  fall  open  by  mis- 
ij  and  be  read  by  anyone  other  than  him  for 
i\m  they  were  intended.  He  held  the  heavy 
[1:lope  in  his  hand,  glad  again  that  Miss 
:ler  had  not  opened  it.  There  was  a  quirk- 
I  sensation  in  his  mind.  He  weighed  the 


envelope  carefully,  not  looking  at  it.  This  was 
the  fourth  one,  and  Miss  Flagler  had  not 
opened  a  single  one  of  them.  The  quirk  wid- 
ened. Miss  Flagler? 

Impossible.  True,  she  had  orders  not  to 
open  mail  that  looked  personal  or  said  it  was 
personal,  but  Miss  Flagler  was  not  ordinarily 
so  alert  to  the  nuances  of  an  envelope.  Her 
letter  opener  was  often  wielded  with  either 
a  callous  or  a  forgetful  or  a  curious  hand. 
It  was  a  mighty  coincidence  that  not  one 
of  the  poison-pen  letters  he  had  received  had 
come  under  her  imperious  or  absent-minded 
knife. 

He  weighed  the  envelope  in  his  hand,  as  he 
was  weighing  his  absurd  suspicion.  But  suspi- 
cion would  not  rest.  He  buzzed  Miss  Flagler 
and  summoned  her  in.  She  came  with  her 
shorthand  book  open,  a  sharp  pencil  in  her 
hand.  She  sat  in  the  chair  beside  his  desk  and 
waited  with  her  usual  inscrutability. 

He  looked  again  at  the  unopened  letter 
lying  flat  on  the  desk  under  his  hand.  He  was 
reluctant  to  test  Miss  Flagler;  but  he  had  to 
know.  He  lifted  the  letter  and  held  it  so  she 
could  see  its  front.  He  paused  a  moment;  then 
he  said,  "Thanks  for  another  one.  Miss  Flag- 
ler." 

He  had  thought  he  knew  what  stillness 
meant.  He  had  heard  it  on  dark  long  nights  in 
the  country;  he  had  seen  it  in  a  resolute  sum- 
mer blue  sky.  He  had  felt  it  before  a  storm, 
and  once,  deafeningly,  when  a  cat  was  about 
to  spring  on  a  bird.  But  all  those  forms  of 
stillness  had  been  cautious  preliminaries  com- 
pared with  this.  Miss  Flagler  was  as  still  as  a 
remembered  tomb,  as  still  as  a  dead  flower 
pressed  in  a  hook.  And  yet  a  force  was  in  the 


room,  a  still,  deep,  powerful  force,  as  if  silence 
was  about  to  wake  from  a  trance. 

"What  did  you  say,  sir?"  Her  voice  sounded 
hollow,  from  a  well. 

He  did  not  reply.  He  saw  the  blood  fade 
from  under  her  make-up,  leaving  a  dead  resi- 
due. He  felt  as  if  he  should  take  her  hands  and 
slap  them,  bring  life  back  to  the  cold  look  of 
them.  But  he  sat  immobile. 

She  bit  her  lip.  Color  swept  under  her 
make-up  again,  too  livid.  It  was  as  if  a  bright 
sickness  followed  one  that  was  white.  "How 
did  you  know?"  she  asked. 

"I  guessed,"  he  said. 

She  started  to  get  up,  go  somewhere,  but 
seemed  unable  to  think  of  any  place  to  go. 

"Why?"  he  asked  intensely.  "Why,  Miss 
Flagler?" 

Her  lips  trembled.  But  not  for  long.  With- 
out moving,  she  seemed  to  draw  herself  up. 
She  summoned  strength,  and  it  slid  over  her 
taut  frame.  It  adjusted  in  her  mouth,  and  lifted 
her  chin.  She  blazed  with  a  solemn  relentless 
pride. 

"You  never  really  looked  at  me,"  she  said. 
"You  were  only  kind  to  me.  When  I  made 
mistakes,  you  never  scolded  me.  You  had 
others  mend  my  fences." 

He  stared  at  her. 

"I  don't  hate  you."  she  said,  the  words 
bleak  but  coming  easier  in  the  face  of  his  sur- 
prise and  silence.  "I'm  grateful."  Her  eyes 
hardened  behind  her  glasses.  "I'm  too  grate- 
ful." Her  voice  rose,  restraint  leaving  it.  "It 
makes  me  feel — feel  dingy,  musty,  poor!" 

"Miss  Flagler  " 

She  shook  her  head,  denying  him  interrup- 
tion. "No,"  she  said.  "no.  'S  on  can't  stop  me 
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now.  I  am  your  burden — but  Mr.  Davis,  your 
cross  is  much  heavier  on  my  shoulders  than 
on  yours." 

There  were  wide  spaces  in  him,  of  greenness 
and  light,  that  had  not  existed  before,  or, 
rather,  in  which  he  had  not  looked.  And  in 
those  places,  he  saw  clearly  those  he  had 
nearly  forgotten  and  to  whom  he  owed  a 
debt,  and  he  would  not  forget  them  again.  He 
could  not,  because  he  understood  true,  if  for- 
gotten, love.  But  Miss  Flagler  could  not  be 
harbored  there  with  them ;  ironically,  she  must 
be  thrown  from  the  garden  his  new  insight  had 
given  him.  He  had  been  consciously  kind  to 
Miss  Flagler,  but  that  was  not  good  enough. 
He  had  been  institutionally  kind  to  her,  and 
the  institution  smell  had  been  on  it.  He  saw  her 
nostrils  tight  with  the  smell  of  charity. 

He  hardened  himself  against  her.  "I  sup- 
pose you  understand  that  the  letters  could  be  a 
matter  for  the  police?" 

She  bowed  her  head,  almost  imperceptibly. 
"Yes,  I  know  that." 

"Or  that  you  could — could  be  put  under 
medical  supervision." 

Her  head  lifted.  "I'm  aware  of  that." 

"Or,  at  the  least,  you  could  be  fired." 

"I  expect  that,"  said  Miss  Flagler,  her  chin 
lifted  again. 


A, 


nd  perhaps  she  hoped  for  it,  Bruce 
thought,  hoped  but  feared  it.  He  turned  away 
from  her,  to  his  desk.  "You're  a  very  silly 
woman,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I'm  disgusted 
with  you.  I've  protected  you?  Rot.  I  expect 
good  performance,  and  I  expect  mistakes.  I'm 
not  your  keeper,  Miss  Flagler.  Please  under- 
stand that.  If  I've  had  some  of  your  work  done 
over  by  someone  else,  it's  because  I  wanted 
you  to  keep  to  your  grindstone.  If  you  want  to 
be  called  down,  I  can  more  than  oblige  you." 

"Mr.  Davis,  I  think— I  think  you're  still  be- 
ing kind  " 

He  tossed  the  fourth  letter  at  her.  Her  re- 
flexes were  not  fast  enough  to  catch  it,  it  fell  to 
the  floor  and  he  waited  while  she  picked  it  up. 
He  said,  "If  you  want  to  quit,  be  good  enough 
to  train  someone  for  your  place  first.  Other- 
wise, please  get  back  to  work." 

She  was  humiliated  and  distraught.  "Mr. 

Davis  " 

He  lifted  his  hands  outward  with  exaspera- 
tion. "Miss  Flagler,  I'm  still  selfish  enough  to 
keep  you — you  know  the  routines — now  don't 

try  my  patience  too  far  " 

She  did  not  seem  able  to  move.  Then  she 
extended  the  fourth  envelope.  "Mr.  Davis, 
please  read  this  one." 

Her  hand  was  quivering,  and  the  edge  of  the 
envelope  captured  light.  He  took  it  from  her 
hand,  opened  it.  He  spread  out  the  page. 
Read:  "I'm  sorry.  It  was  not  easy  to  be  sorry, 
but  I  know  you  are  troubled.  Please  be  at 
peace.  I  am  sure  the  trouble  is  in  me." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  He  nodded. 
"Thank  you,"  he  said. 

At  the  door  she  stopped.  "I'm  going  to 
work  very  hard,  Mr.  Davis.  Very  hard." 

When  he  left  the  office,  he  did  not  take  the 
car.  He  walked  in  the  growing  dusk.  He 
bought  a  paper  at  the  station  and  tucked  it 
under  his  arm.  Walked  toward  the  smell  of  the 
sea.  He  wasn't  thinking  of  anything  special. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking.  But  he  had  a 
feeling  that  he  was  happy.  It  was  a  constant  in 
him.  pervading,  like  the  salt  smell  of  the 
ocean.  He  did  not  turn  to  his  house  when  he 
came  to  the  street,  but  went  on  to  the  water. 
He  walked  along  the  boardwalk.  Gulls  were 
sweeping  at  the  end  of  the  jetty.  Must  be  some 
fish  there.  He  looked  back  at  the  city  that  was 
fading  as  dusk  came.  Overhead  jets  were 
curving  out  to  make  their  flight  turns  for  over- 
seas. Suddenly  he  went  and  stood  at  the  rail 
of  the  boardwalk  and  wept. 

When  it  was  over,  he  went  home  to  Janice, 
who  was  waiting  anxiously  because  he  was 
late.  She  moved  her  hands  over  his  face  as  if 
she  were  blind,  and  she  looked  at  him  as  if 
sight  were  her  most  powerful  sense.  "Your 
face  is  absolutely  flaming,"  she  said,  "and 
your  eyes  are  bloodshot.  Were  you  naughty 
this  afternoon,  drinking  with  a  customer  or 
something?" 

He  held  her  close.  "Naughty?  It  was  a  lot 
more  than  that,"  he  said.  "Now  1  can  tell  you 
about  it."  EM) 
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even  the  thing  that  is  making  her  life  so  mis- 
erable: a  continuous  parade  of  rich,  fattening 
meals  and  the  affectionate  bidding  to  "Eat  up, 
honey !" 

Obviously,  if  Nancy  is  to  win  the  battle  for 
a  well-proportioned  figure,  her  mother  must 
give  her  a  healthier,  more  mature  love.  A  love 
which  says:  "Any  day,  I'd  rather  have  com- 
pliments for  Nan  than  compliments  on  my 
cooking!"  And  a  love  willing  to  let  Nancy  go! 
Mrs.  Schmidt  is  only  human,  and  she  deeply 
enjoys  her  close,  almost  exclusive  companion- 
ship with  her  daughter.  This  closeness  will 
lessen  a  little  if  Nancy's  fat  goes,  and  friends 
will  become  increasingly  important  to  the 
girl.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  sake  of 
Nan's  present  and  future  happiness.  And 
that's  what  any  devoted  mother  really  wants 
for  her  daughter. 

Ernie's  mother  is  sincere  and  conscientious 
too.  She's  always  been  distressed  about  his  ap- 
pearance, and  anxious  to  help  him  reduce. 
But  this  was  more  a  reflection  of  her  own  em- 
barrassment at  having  such  an  unattractive 
child  than  a  loving  understanding  of  Ernie 
and  his  deeper  needs.  Very  recently,  her  doc- 
tor has  helped  her  to  realize  this  painful  fact, 
and  she  is  now  able  to  take  a  whole  new  ap- 
proach to  Ernie's  problem. 

Mr.  Minton  is  going  to  get  Ernie  started  in 
Cub  Scouting  until  he's  ready  for  Boy  Scouts 
next  year.  An  athletic  membership  at  the  Y  is 
also  planned.  Ernie  has  begun  the  diet  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctor,  and  limiting  dinners 
out  for  the  Mintons  means  that  week-night 
meals  won't  be  such  lonely  affairs  for  him  any 
more. 

For  both  Ernie  and  Nancy,  loneliness  had 
translated  itself  into  an  insatiable  hunger  for 
rich,  fattening  foods.  How  does  this  thing 
happen?  M.  M.  Harrington  describes  the 
process  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dietetics. 
In  most  children,  she  explains,  appetite  varies 
only  according  to  the  body's  actual  need  for 
food.  And  "primitive  signals  notify  the  mind 
when  it's  time  to  restock  the  bunkers."  But 
in  affection-hungry  people  like  Ernie  and 
Nancy,  emotional  currents  confuse  these  sig- 
nals. They  get  the  message  to  "restock  the 
bunkers"  even  when  the  bunkers  are  already 
overstocked ! 

But  by  no  means  all  fat  children  overeat  be- 
cause their  mothers  either  reject  them,  like 
Ernie's,  or  make  them  overdependent  on 
"home,"  like  Nancy's.  Many  little  fatties  have 
mothers  who  give  them  a  healthy  amount  of 
love  and  attention,  and  encourage  them  in  all 
the  usual  group  activities  of  childhood.  "To- 
getherness" is  achieved  in  their  families  by 
means  better  than  overbountiful,  long-drawn- 
out  meals. 

It  is  hard  to  find  the  cause,  therefore,  when 
a  child  from  such  a  home  overeats  and  be- 
comes a  fatty.  A  few  months  ago,  one  of  these 
mothers  (we'll  call  her  Mrs.  Morris)  told  her 
new  pediatrician:  "I  know  Ginny  doesn't  eat 
too  many  high-calorie  foods,  either  at  home 
or  at  school.  I  plan  our  meals  carefully  to  give 
us  a  good,  balanced  diet;  and  she  certainly 
doesn't  slight  slenderizing  foods  in  favor  of 
fattening  ones,  as  far  as  we  can  tell.  Yet  she 
just  can't  seem  to  reduce  an  ounce!  She's 
nearly  twelve  now,  and  she's  been  much  too 
fat  since  she  was  eight  or  nine." 

Her  doctor  checked  and  found  no  evidence 
of  gland  troubles,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
her  diet  really  was  low  on  fats  and  sweets.  Then 
what  was  making  her  fatter  every  year?  Two 
obvious  causes  showed  up  immediately:  1  — 
her  total  intake  of  food  each  day  was  more 
than  she  needed  for  her  height  and  bone 
structure;  and  2—  she  spent  her  out-of-school 
time  reading  comics,  watching  TV  and  going 
to  movies — instead  of  balancing  these  normal 
activities  with  skating,  tennis,  swimming  or 
bicycling. 

"Total  intake  of  food"  was  the  key  here.  In 
the  case  of  Ginny,  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
eat  so  much  of  the  lower-calorie,  less-fattening 


foods  along  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
sweets  and  fats  that  she  ended  up  with  a  stag- 
gering 3000-calorie  total  for  the  day.  There's 
no  such  thing  as  a  "slenderizing"  food,  the 
doctor  told  Mrs.  Morris.  She  looked  sur- 
prised. "But  surely  a  meat  like  baked  ham, 
say,  is  slenderizing  compared  with  something 
rich  like  apple  pie?  Ginny  adores  both,  so 
whenever  we  have  them  at  the  same  meal. 
I've  been  giving  her  an  extra  slice  of  the  ham 
so  she'll  consent  to  skip  the  pie  for  dessert. 
Was  I  wrong?" 

"Just  making  a  common  mistake  about  cal- 
ories." He  smiled.  "Next  time,  skip  the  extra 
slice  of  baked  ham  and  give  Ginny  a  piece  of 
that  good  pie.  You'll  save  her  about  two 
hundred  calories  that  way!" 

Ginny's  chubbiness.  then,  came  from  over- 
eating in  general,  not  from  eating  too  many 
rich  desserts  and  the  like.  But  why  did  she 
overeat?  This  was  not  so  easy  to  discover. 
However,  one  day  several  weeks  after  her 
dieting  began,  the  doctor  stood  her  in  front  of 
a  mirror  in  his  office.  "See  how  much  better 
you  look,  Ginny,"  he  said,  "now  that  you're 
losing  some  pounds?"  She  smiled  back  at 
him,  studying  her  reflection,  then  her  face 
clouded.  "IH  never  be  pretty,  though.  Not 
like  my  sister!  Not  with  glasses.  I  hate  my 
glasses!" 

Then  the  doctor  played  a  hunch.  He  called 
Mrs.  Morris  into  his  office  alone,  and  made  a 
suggestion.  "Ginny's  doing  very  well  with  her 
diet."  he  told  her.  "But  whether  she'll  stick  to 
it  and  not  backslide  is  another  matter,  unless 
we  can  find  out  what  made  Ginny  overeat  in 
the  first  place.  Tell  me— do  you  think  she  may 
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FX  M)  APPEAL 


be  comparing  herself  with  that  pretty  fl 
girl  of  yours,  and  feeling  inferior?" 

Ginny's  mother  considered  this  for  al 
ment.  "Well — I  think  she's  always  consirj 
Lynn  so  much  prettier.  But,  actually, 
is  just  as  pretty  as  Lynn— she  has  nice,  I 
features,  and  those  lovely  brown  eyes 

"But  Ginny  herself  doesn't  think  so,"| 
the  doctor.  "She  seems  to  hate  her 
you  know.  Ever  think  about  considering  I 
tact  lenses  for  her,  Mrs.  Morris?  I  knovJ 
or  two  youngsters  as  young  as  Ginny  whl 
been  able  to  wear  them  successfully.  If  it  J 
inferiority  complex  about  her  looks  tM 
making  her  overeat— and  this  is  just  a  gue4H 
they  might  be  a  good  investment." 


Th, 


he  doctor's  hunch  proved  right.  Ram 
of  the  disliked  glasses  revealed  an  uj 
pectedly  pretty  Ginny,  and  this  gave  ana 
incentive  to  improving  her  appearance 
low  the  neck."  Very  gradually  her  wei| 
coming  down  to  a  healthful  and  attrat 
level,  and  normal  pride  in  her  appear 
helps  her  keep  it  there.  The  newly  gained 
confidence  lets  her  alternate  her  glasses 
her  "contacts"  without  a  shred  of 
consciousness;  she  doesn't  "resent"  hergli 
any  more. 

One  fact  is  clear:  There  is  no  such  thing 
fat  child  who  is  happy  about  it!  Dr.  Hen 
Bundesen,  of  Chicago,  beloved  adviser  to 
generations  of  mothers,  said  in  a  L/u 
Home  Journal  article  that  when  fatties 
out  their  hearts  to  a  physician,  "they  te 
story  of  loneliness,  self-consciousness  and 
barrassment,  which  they  try  to  cover  up 
a  pretense  of  jolly  good  humor." 

No  mother  wants  this  suffering  for 
youngster.  If  you  have  a  little  fatty  in  > 
family,  what  can  you  do  to  help  him  ach 
normal  weight,  in  good  proportion  to 
height  and  the  size  of  his  bones? 

First,  like  Mrs.  Morris,  discuss  the  prob 
with  a  doctor,  because  it  is  a  medical  prob 
His  help  is  essential  in  planning  a  safe 
sensible  diet,  allowing  for  healthy  growth 
development  while  cutting  down  on  calo 
Only  a  doctor  can  determine  how  fast  an 
dividual  child  should  reduce,  and  what  m 
cation  and  exercise  are  best  for  him. 

Second,  with  your  husband's  help,  trj 
discover  what  home  factors  may  be  creatii 
situation  from  which  your  child  is  tryin 
"escape"  through  overeating,  in  much 
same  way  that  a  dope  addict  "escap 
through  narcotics.  One  child  may  overeat 
cause  he's  being  neglected  more  than  is  rei 
necessary  for  a  new  baby  or  a  younger  brot 
or  sister  of  any  age.  Another  may  ovei 
when  he  moves  into  a  new  neighborhi 
where  he  has  no  friends.  Another  overeats 
cause  he  is  so  disappointed  over  his  pi 
showing  in  sports. 

And  others  may  take  the  same  way  of 
caping"  from  their  shyness  that  keeps  th 
from  making  friends  at  school.  Still  oth 
may  start  to  overeat  when  their  mothers  be 
to  be  more  and  more  away  from  home 
P.T.A.,  church  and  civic  matters.  (Typica 
a  seven-year-old  who  bounds  into  the  ho 
after  school  bursting  with  things  to  tell 
mother,  and  finds  only  a  baby  sitter  instea 
There  are  many  childhood  emotional  pn 
lems  which  may  cause  a  child  to  becom 
fatty.  Discovering  what  the  cause  is  for  yi 
particular  child  will  require  all  your  inte 
gence,  sympathetic  understanding  and 
honesty.  You  may  find  that  you're  unable 
do  it,  in  fact,  without  the  added  help  of 
school  psychologist  or  trained  personnel 
your  local  child-guidance  clinic.  If  so, 
help  should  by  all  means  be  sought. 

Finally,  and  very  important,  motivate  yc 
child  to  reduce  by  giving  him  extra  affecti 
and  encouragement  during  this  period  of  pa 
ful  self-discipline.  And  by  setting  him  an 
ample  through  your  own  sensible,  moden 
eating  habits.  If  by  chance  you  and  his  fat! 
also  need  to  lose  a  few  pounds,  join  in 
make  it  a  cheerful  family  competition! 

Really  safe  weight  loss  never  takes 
fast  as  either  child  or  parent  would  like.  Wh 
you  both  get  discouraged,  remember 
word  from  a  Massachusetts  physician  w 
has  helped  many  "fatties,"  Dr.  Max  Millma 

"Overweight  is  always  curable.  There 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule."  Ef 
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Smoother,  finer,  strong  ;r  than  ever:  All-cotton  Cannon  Combspun*  Percales  are  the  first  180-count  sheets  with  Pima.  "Memento"  border  twin,  about  3.50.  All-white,  about  $3 


PICK  CANNON'S  NEW  "MEMENTO"  ROSES. 

Fct  gifts,        tests,  for  a  flower-fresh  bed  and  bath!  Cannon  sheets  are  all  the 
«er  with  hma-blend— selected  upland  and  Pima  cotton  skillfully  blended. 
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And  Left  for  Dead  (page  68) 
is  by  that  incomparable  team 
of  murder-mystery  writers, 
Frances  and  Richard  Lockridce, 
who  like  people,  dead  or  alive, 
and  cats  (only  alive).  "Frances 
likes  almost  all  people  on 
sight,"  Richard  says,  "and  often 
learns  better  later.  I  am  somewhal 
the  reverse."  They  have  written 
more  than  thirty  mysteries 
and  five  books  about  cats. 
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Hugh  B.  Cave  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  consider  the  West  Indies 
their  second  home,  so  he  knows 
and  loves  the  Jamaica  setting 
of  The  W  ild  One  (page  50). 
Their  first  home  is  on  a  small 
lake  near  Warwick.  Rhode  Island. 
"My  one  hobby  is  photography," 
he  says,  "and  Meg's  is  working  with 
handicapped  children  —  il  you 
can  call  that  a  hobh\ ." 


The  Fourth  Richest  Girl  (page  48) 
is  the  creation  of  Irene  Kampen, 
former  copy  girl,  reporter, 
columnist,  publisher's  reader,  public- 
opinion  poll  taker  and  salesgirl. 
"Suddenly,  out  of  the  blue, 
I  decided  to  write  a  book,  which  was 
published  by  Doubleday.  Since  then, 
I  have  written  short  stories  and 
articles  for  most  of  the  national 
magazines."  She  lives  on  a  hilltop 
in  Ridgefield.  Connecticut. 
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IF  YOU 


SMOKE 

OR  ARE  EXPOSED 
TO  SMOKE ! 


SOOTHE 
YOUR  EYES  WITH 


Also  available  in 
glass  bottle  with 
separate  dropper 

Murine  is  isotonic,  which  means 
that  it  blends  perfectly  with  nat- 
ural eye  fluids.  That's  why  it 
soothes  so  quickly,  floating  away 
discomforts  of  smoke,  dust,  glare, 
etc.  Keep  Murine  handy  at  home, 
at  work,  in  your  car.  Use  it  often 
to  relieve  that  "tired  eye"  feeling 
and  so  relax  tension. 

Tkr  M,,ri„,C<,..I,:c..Ch,caeo.U.S.A  ®TraJrm,rk.llra.  V  S.  Fat  OS 
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Shortcut  to  Shortcake 


These  golden  cups  of  delicate  sponge 
cake  are  ready  and  waiting  for  berries 
and  cream.  Try  Dolly  Madison  short- 
cakes with  any  fruit.  Like  all  delicious 
varieties  of  Dolly  Madison  Cakes, 
they're  always  fresh  at  your  grocer's. 


CAKES 


NEW  JERSEY 

ONE  WAY  IN  WHICH  WE  RE  GLAD 
TO  BE  CLIPPED 

Dear  Editors:  In  the  beauty  salon 
here,  there's  a  printed  notice  clipped  to 
the  cover  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
only,  among  dozens  of  other  magazines : 

"We  will  be  happy  to  furnish  pencil 
and  paper  if  vou  wish  to  copv  anything 
from  this  magazine.  PLEASE  DO  NOT 
TEAR  ITS  PAGES!  Thank  you." 
Upper  Montclair  Sincerely, 

CONSTANCE  GATCHELL 

•  Wf'll  also  be  glad  to  send  reprints  to 
ladies  who  can't  read  their  own  hand- 
writing. ED. 


ILLINOIS 

WHAT  IS  "FIRST"? 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  noticed  that 
McCall's  on  its  cover,  and  elsewhere, 
advertises  itself  as  "First  Magazine  for 
Women."  I  wondered  on  what  basis 
McCall's  makes  this  claim,  since,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  Journal  is  first. 

Chicago  ANNA  B.  DONNER 

•  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  first  in  total 
circulation  (lOf)O  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culation rtport).  It  has  been  first,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  the  past  20  rears,  since 
I')  10.  First,  also,  in  newsstand  circula- 
tion for  the  past  15  years. 

"The  Queen''  magazine  was  established 
in  1873,  and  in  1801  became  "Queen  of 
Fashion."  hi  1807  the  magazine  teas 
named  "  McCall's"  after  James  McCall, 
the  woman's  tailor  who  had  started  "  The 
Queen"  in  1873  to  promote  the  sale  of  his 
patterns.  Since  1807.  McCall's  has  lieen 
a  woman's  magazine,  as  the  term  is  gen- 
erally used. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  was  started  as 
a  full-fledged  woman's  magazine  by 
<  \  run  H.  K.  Curtis,  with  his  wife,  Louisa 
Knapp  Curtis,  as  editor,  in  1883.  I  I 
years  before  the  name  of  McCall's  teas 
attached  to  the  former  pattern  magazine. 

Like  you.  ice  think  the  Journal,  in 
erery  n  ay.  is  Jirst.  ED. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

IT  WAS  SISTER  IRENE 

Dear  Mr.  Gould:  In  the  article  about 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  ancestors,  it  was  er- 
roneously stated  that  Caroline  Ewing 
Bouvier  "after  her  husband  made  a  for- 
tune, established  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Hospital." 

I  should  like,  for  the  sake  of  his- 
torical accuracy,  to  state  that  this  hos- 
pital was  founded  by  Sister  Irene  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Mount  Saint  Vin- 
cent, New  York.  Shortly  after  the  hos- 
pital was  in  operation,  a  group  of  ladies 
came  to  help  tin-  —  i  —  t « ■  r  —  in  their  work  of 
caring  for  abandoned  children.  Among 
these  women  was  Mrs.  Bouvier.  (The 
l-'oundling  Hospital  had  a  representative 
of  the  Botivier  family  serving  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  from  1870  until  1936.) 

Sincerely  yours, 

RIGHT   REVEREND   MONSIGNOR   DANIEL  A. 

MCGUIRE 

Co-Administrator 
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IDAHO 

NATION  OF  WHINERS? 

Dear  Editors:  I've  come  to  the  conJ 
elusion  that  some  American  women  ardl 
whining,  self-pitying  people  who  simplyjj 
don't  realize  how  fortunate  they  are  to 
live  in  this  country  with  its  great  com-ll 
forts.  They  complain  of  being  cooped  uplj 
all  day;  but  how  soon  small  children  arelj 
grown  and  gone!  They  complain  of  hus-l] 
bands  who  are  gone  all  dav;  luckilv  most1, ' 
husbands  work  and  make  incomes  to  buv 
all  the  appliances  demanded  by  modern, 
families. 

Priest  Hirer  name  withheld 


DELAWARE 

SOMEONE'S  WATCHING  I  S! 

Dear  Ladies'  Home  Journal:  where 

IS  THE  VVATCHBIRDS  IN  THE  LADIES'  HOME 
JOURNAL?  I  COULD  NOT  FIND  IT  THIS  MONTH. 
I  THINK  YOU'RE  A  LEAVER-OUTER  YOUR- 
SELF. Sincerely, 
Milford  BRUCE  howie,  Age  IVi 

•  Our  good  friend  Munro  Leaf  has  Imn 
dron  ing  II  utchbirds  for  so  many  years 
that  he  is  now  a  Take-a-rester.  But  those 
observant  hirds  may  still  be  found  in 
FLOCK  GF  WATCH BIRDS,  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  ED. 


INDIANA 

DELICIOUS  DILEMMA? 

Dear  Editor, 

1  was  badly  underweight.  My 
clothes  hung  on  me  like  sails! 


I  used  a  broomstick 
for  a  dress  form. 


I  quit  fitting  my  clothes  and 
began  wrapping  them. 


Then  I  found  a  diet  article  in 
the  Journal.  It  told  me  how  to 
lose  weight.  I  began  to  do  just 
the  opposite  of  what  the  article 
said.  That  made  sense  to  me. 

I  cooked  and  cooked.  I 
brunched,  lunched, 
munched,  crunched  and 
desserted. 


I  bought  food  by  the  ton. 
Ii  took  all  our  money. 


I  could  never  have  done  any  of  this  with-  J 
out  the  help  of  my  family.  I  want  you  to 
meet  them. 

Anderson  m  wine  Mitchell 


1- 


1  £5 


I 

X 

P.S.  What  should  I  do  now? 


Exclusive  Frigidaire  frost  forbidder 

Stops  fxost befbre  rt  can  form! 


Ice  Ejector  pops  out  cubes  at  a  touch.  No  pulling, 
no  sticking.  Ice  Server  holds  80  cubes — enough  lor 
twenty  tall,  cool  drinks. 

More  rOOm!  The  Frigidaire  Frost  Forbidder  pre- 
vents ice  build-up  that  robs  you  of  valuable  storage 
space!  Room  for  up  to  21  more  packages  of  frozen 
foods  than  in  a  conventional  model. 

Stretches  space  another  way!  ah  shelves  and 

Hydrators  are  full-width  and  full-depth— no  round- 
ed corners.  All  together,  you  get  enough 
extra  space  in  this  Refrigerator  for  a  full 
bag  of  groceries  more  than  in  a  conven- 
tional model  with  rounded  shelves  and 
Hydrators.  You'll  feel  like  a  Queen 
with  your  new  Frigidaire  Refrigerator! 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Product  of  General  Motors 

ADVANCED   APPLIANCES    DESIGNED   WITH   YOU    IN    MIND  t 


End  defrosting  drudgery 

fOreVer!  Again  in  1961  Frigidaire 
leads  in  making  your  life  easier  and 
happier ! 

Hidden  away  in  every  Frigidaire 
Frost-Proof  Refrigerator-Freezer  is 
the  exclusive  Frost  Forbidder  unit. 
Gets  rid  of  freezer  frost  before  it  can 
form ! 

No  more  defrosting — either  with 
gadgets  or  by  hand.  No  more  scrap- 
ing. No  more  melting  slush.  You 
never  see  frost  on  freezer  walls  or 
food  packages !  Labels  stay  clear  and 
bright  :  packages  won't  stick  together. 

Only  Frigidaire  offers  you  a  Refrig- 
erator with  the  Frost  Forbidder !  You 
can  own  a  Frigidaire  Frost-Proof 
Refrigerator  for  as  little  as  $4.80  a 
week.*  See  the  1961  Models,  many  in 
five  beautiful  colors,  at  your  dealer's. 

*  After  atrial I  down  payment. 

Moael  FPD-1ST-G1  {nut  shown).  Ask  your  dealer  for  terms. 


pi 


BIDDER 


Prevents  frost  even  in  fully-loaded  freezer 
space  under  most  severe  climate  conditions! 


tor  a 


S  USE-TESTED 

\  McCalls  ' 


tL_C 


— — — ■*■  jfisi 


YOU'LL  FIND  FRIGIDAIRE  FACTORY-TRAINED  SERVICEMEN  EVERYWHERE 


£  LADIES'  HOME  JOl 

ALL  PATTERNS  MADE  BY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN.,  U.S.A.  MANY  OF  THESE  PATTERNS  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA. 


Szcan  Lake 


Own  all  your  sterling,  all  at  once  with  International's  set  savings  plan 


Lovely  International  Sterling  is  more  affordable 
than  ever  before.  You  see,  a  special  set  savings 
plan  for  International  Sterling  gives  you  consid- 
erable savings  when  you  buy  services  for  4,  8  or 
12  people.  This  plan  makes  it  practical  to  own  all 
your  sterling  all  at  once. 

Complete  sets  are  a  traditional  gift.  For  genera- 
tions, parents  have  been  investing  in  sets  of  ster- 
ling silver  for  their  daughters.  Certainly,  no  other 


gift  lasts  so  long,  returns  so  much  every -day  satis- 
faction to  family  life. 

And  how  wise  you  are  to  choose  International 
Sterling.  For  it  is  loveliest  by  design.  Each  pat- 
tern was  conceived  by  an  artist  as  his  expression 
of  beauty.  Hold  the  varied  grace  of  these  patterns 
in  International  Sterling.  Choose  the  one  that's 
you.  Then  ask  about  the  set  savings  which  will 
help  you  own  it  all  at  once. 


32  PIECES  BOUGHT  GRADUALLY       32-PIECE  YOUT 
WOULD  COST       BASIC  SET*     S A VrN 

Aii  gel  if/tie,  I on  n  of  Arc, 

Pine  Spray,  Prelude  .  .$208.00.  .$188.00.  .$20.' 
Rhapsody,  Silver  Melody. 

Swan  Lake  $222.00 .  .  $200.00 .  .  $22. 

Royal  Danish 

(Made  in  U.S.A.)  $250.00 .  .  $224.00 .  .  $26.' 

Proportionate  sai  'ings  on  services  in  all  patterns  for  •/  and  1 2  /«'»/ 

•eight  a  piece  place  settings  (prices  INCLUDE  fED  T 


International  Sterling.. 


loveliest,  by  desn 
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The  Temptation  of  Beautyrest  Another  story  about  the  kind  of  comfort  that's 

kind  to  your  back.  On  your  feet,  girl — it's  only  midmorning  and  there  are  other  beds  to  be  stripped  down  and  re-made 
with  crisp,  clean  sheets.  Not  that  we  blame  you.  The  very  sight  of  that  lovely,  tempting  quilted  Beautyrest  is  an  invitation 
to  kerplop.  But  later!  Your  Beautyrest  with  its  body-soothing,  back-saving  comfort  will  be  there,  awaiting  your  pleasure. 


Think  Super  size!  Now's  the  time  to  get  that  big  bed  you've  always  wanted.  With  Beautyrest  Supersize  mattresses,  you 
get  up  to  5  inches  of  extra  length  and  about  2  feet  of  extra  width.  And  all  this  extra  comfort  at  little  extra  cost.  Endur- 
ance tests  by  the  United  States  Testing  Co.  prove  Beautyrest  construction  lasts  3  times  longer  than  the  next  best  mat- 
tress. So,  even  with  Supersize.  you  save  in  the  long  run.  J^^^u^yTC^s  t  by  Sim.rrion.s 


SINGER 


new  Styie-O-Matic  zig-zag 

$14950 

^^^Lm      lllJ»  AS  ILLUSTRATED 

Deluxe  features  for  a  new  low  price.  Think  of  it!  An  honest-to-goodness 
SINGER  zig-zag  machine  for  only  $149.50!  And  that  includes  "plus"  features 
only  SINGER  gives  you.  Like  the  drop -in  bobbin,  in  front  of  the  needle.  And 
the  Micro-stitch  length  control... pinpoint  accurate.  There  are  dozens  of  features' 
Just  drop  a  FASHION*  Disc  into  the  STYLE-O-matic*  machine  and  you  can  do 
beautiful  decorative  stitches  . . .  including  two-color  twin-needle  designs.  You 
can  darn,  overcast,  blind-stitch  hems.  Then,  switch  instantly  to  sure  straight 
stitching.  And  it's  really  portable  —  20  pounds  lighter  than  most  because  the 
STYLE-O-MATIC  body  is  made  of  rugged  aluminum.  Come  see  this  feature-full 
SINGER  now.  Portable  case  only  $19.90;  handsome  cabinets  from  $44.50 ...  all 
at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Also  headquarters  for  rug  and  floor  cleaning  equipment.  Listed  in  your  phone  book  under 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.     *A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BRING 
US 

Our  readers  are  our  friends  and  we  are  theirs. 
For  years  they  have  brought  their  Journal  many 
YQ  y  |^     questions.  Some  of  them,  and  our  answers,  we  feel 

might  interest  many-  Our  editors' 
DDHQI  F  TUi  Q       close  touch  with  human  life  is 
nUDLC  I  wl  O        revealed  in  the  Journal'"'!,  power 

to  reach  so  many  millions  of  women 
so  deeply,  month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Let  us  help  you 
with  your  problems.  When  writing,  address  Problem  Editor, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


'year  Journal:  My  fiance  has  postponed 
>ur  wedding  twice,  both  times  for  very 
'ague  reasons.  He  says  he  needs  me 
ind  doesn't  want  to  lose  me.  I  know  I 
ove  him,  and  I'm  counting  on  patience 
ind  understanding  to  bringhim  around, 
vly  sister  says  he  never  will  marry  me. 
>hould  I  give  him  up?  He's  28,  I'm  26, 
ind  we  have  gone  together  three  years. 

DISCOURAGED 

This  engagement  isn't  likely  to  lead 
o  the  altar.  Your  fiance  probably  isn't 
eady  for  marriage.  Be  realistic  about 

hat  you  want — if  it's  him  and  him 
inly,  you'll  need  that  patience.  If  it's 
narriage,  soon,  better  look  for  a  man 
ivho's  ready  to  be  a  husband. 

THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Journal:  I  am  eleven  years  old. 
My  mom  and  dad  take  my  sister's  part 
more  often  than  mine.  Is  this  because 

he  is  thin  and  I  am  fat?  I'll  tell  you 
the  truth — I  do  pick  on  her  a  lot. 

Because  she  thinks  she  is  so  much 
better  than  me.) 

A  VERY  CONFUSED  DAUGHTER 

Are  you  sure  your  sister  thinks  she  is 
'better"  than  you  are?  Perhaps  she  se- 
cretly wishes  she  were  a  little  rounder! 
It's  natural  for  sisters  to  resent  each 
other  occasionally,  but  if  they  can't  be 
good  friends  at  other  times,  they're 
missing  a  lot.  Talk  to  your  parents 
about  your  feelings.  But  "picking  on 
her"  only  makes  you  both  unhappy. 

THE  EDITORS 


Dear  Journal:  My  seven-year-old  has 
begun  to  use  "gutter  language"  around 
the  house.  I  think  he  does  it  just  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  me.  I've  been  ignoring  him, 
but  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer.  Should 
I  slap  his  face,  as  my  neighbor  suggests? 

EXASPERATED  MOTHER 

Young  children  frequently  use 
"naughty"  words  as  an  attention-getting 
device.  You  can  and  should  stop  him 
when  you've  had  enough.  Let  him  know 
that  you're  not  shocked  by  anything  he 
says.  But  explain  that  "bad"  words  are 
bad  manners.  People  don't  like  to  hear 
them.  THE  EDITORS 


Dear  Journal:  As  a  child  I  was  so  emo- 
tionally starved  and  abused  that  even 
at  twenty-one  I  felt  suspicious  of 
friendly  overtures.  Fortunately  I  mar- 
ried a  warm  and  understanding  man 
and  we  have  a  happy  home.  When  my 
parents  visit  they  stay  for  a  week  or 


two.  I'm  tense  and  nervous  in  their 
presence,  and  after  they  leave  I'm  com- 
pletely unstrung — I  have  crying  spells 
for  days.  When  I'm  so  upset,  I  know 
I'm  not  a  good  wife  and  mother.  What 
can  I  do?  unsure  reader 

Get  a  "divorce" — from  your  parents. 
Discontinue  their  visits,  or  keep  them 
brief.  Be  kind  but  firmly  tell  them  why. 
You  can't  undo  the  bad  hang-over  from 
childhood,  but  you  can  protect  your 
present  happiness.  Don't  feel  you're  be- 
ing undutiful.  Your  marriage  comes 
first.  W  ith  more  years  of  successful 
marriage  you  will  find  you  become  more 
tolerant  about  past  unhappiness. 

THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Journal:  Our  oldest  daughter  and 
her  husband  plan  to  invest  in  their  first 
home.  They  have  the  money  for  a  down 
payment.  They  have  suggested  several 
times  that  we  furnish  the  money  for  the 
balance  of  the  house  and  they  will  pay 
us  in  monthly  installments. 

We  feel  that  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing within  a  family  can  cause  tension 
and  argument.  Also,  we  prefer  to  have 
our  resources  to  invest  as  we  see  fit. 
Are  we  being  selfish? 

BEWILDERED  PARENT 

No.  If  your  daughter  and  her  husband 
faced  a  real  emergency,  you  would  nat- 
urally sacrifice  for  them.  But  buying  a 
home  (their  decision)  must  be  their  re- 
sponsibility. Tell  them  to  borrow  from 
a  bank.  You  have  earned  the  right  to 
spend  your  money  as  you  choose. 

THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Journal.  My  ten-year-old  son  is 
asking  questions  on  "the  facts  of  life." 
When  he  was  seven  I  explained  to  him 
where  babies  come  from  but  now  he 
wants  to  know  "how  the  seed  gets 
there."  My  husband  thinks  he  doesn't 
have  to  be  answered  but  I'm  afraid 
he'll  pick  up  just  the  street  version  if  he 
can't  get  the  information  from  us. 
What  should  we  tell  him? 

MASSACHUSETTS  READER 

Most  people  feel  it's  better  to  answer 
children's  sex  questions  as  they  are 
asked.  If  you  can't  do  this  easily  or  nat- 
urally, these  two  books  may  help  you: 
The  Wonderful  Story  of  You,  by 
Benjamin  and  Sidonie  Gruenberg;  and 
Facts  of  Life  for  Children,  pub- 
lished by  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America.  For  others,  consult  your  doctor 
or  pastor,  or  write  to  the  Problem  Editor. 

THE  EDITORS 


Polishers  with  a  Plus...  from 82993 


THEY  SCRUB 

wood  or  linoleum.  Finger  control 
storage  tank  releases  wax  remover 
or  soapy  water  through  brushes. 


DELUXE  MODEL 

Has  built-in  liquid  dispenser  and  spread- 
er, plus  scrubbing  brushes,  polishing 
brushes,  buffing  pads  and  steel  wool  pads. 


THEY  WAX 

Liquid  wax  releases  from  dis- 
penser. Handy  SINGER*  snap-on 
pads  available  for  paste  wax. 


THEY  POLISH  AND  BUFF 

brighter  than  you  ever  could  do  by 
hand.  Spinning  pads  leave  floors 
gleaming.  And  it's  so  easy. 


ECONOMY  MODEL 

Has  finger-control  dispenser,  all-purpose 
brushes,  felt  buffing  pads.  Scrubs,  waxes, 
polishes  and  shampoos  rugs.  $29.95. 


THEY  SHAMPOO  RUGS 

Designed — not  just  adapted — to 
do  rugs.  Floating  brush  protects 
against  excessive  nap  wear. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO, 
*A  Trademark  of  the  singer  manufacturing  CO. 
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sunny  recipe  for  confidence 

with  West  Bend's  Automatic  Trio 

Sparkling  good  coffee  brewed  confidently  with  exclusive 
time  and  temperature  control.  Delicious  bacon  and  eggs 
every  time,  because  the  heat  is  controlled  and  evenly 
balanced.  Superb  toast  —  regardless  of  freshness  or  texture 
of  bread  (West  Bend  toasts  by  bread  temperature).  West 
Bend  time-saving  appliances  start  all  your  days  (and  his) 
easily,  quickly,  confidently.  The  West  Bend  Company 
(formerly  West  Bend  Aluminum  Co.),  Dept.  675,  West 
Bend,  Wis.  At  housewares,  hardware,  gift  and  appliance 
stores;  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada  and  Hawaii. 


UJest'Bend 


® 


automatic  appliances  replace  guesswork 


AUTOMATIC.  IMMERSIBL. 
523.95  (Include  h««t  conttci, 


IS  THE 

IT  ©IF  ®MIf 
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STAINLESS  STEEL 
COFFEE  MAKER 
automatic  immersible 
$24  95 


2SLICE  TOASTER,  $.17.95 
'•SLICE  TOASTER,  J24.95 


Why  have  so  many  experts 
assumed  that  men  and  women  are 
identical  in  their  sexual  needs? 

By  BETSY  MARVIN  McKINNEY 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past  few  decades  about  the  dangers 
repression  and  inhibition.  The  sexual  frustration  of  the  unmarried  you 
woman  has  been  made  a  great  deal  of,  not  only  by  specialists  in  psycholo 
and  psychiatry  but  by  the  young  men  who  would  like  to  be  the  sexual  partnt 
of  these  young  women.  The  delights  and  release  t hat  sexual  "experience' 
said  to  confer  upon  these  "frustrated"  young  women  may  be  described 
compellingly  and  overtures  made  so  skillfully  that  seduction  is  permirt 
Perhaps  "seduction"  is  a  poor  word  to  use  in  this  day  and  age.  So  ma 
young  women  are  under  the  spell  of  the  current  jargon  that  little  additio 
persuasion  is  needed  for  activity  they  have  been  influenced  to  feel  is  " 
normal,"  or  "sophisticated" — is  anyone  still  so  naive? — or  even  "thej 
sensible  thing  to  do."  The  mere  satisfaction  of  curiosity  may  be  a  maj 
factor.  Romance  and  love  often  enter  into  this  dilemma,  and  here  again  1 
modern  voung  hi >man  can  lie  made  to  lee]  almost  more  immoral  if  she  wil 
holds  her  virginity  from  a  man  she  loves,  and  who  presumably  loves  hi 
than  if  she  surrenders  it. 

Main  women  today  are  part  of  a  "liberated  generation  for  whom  mi 
ters  of  sexual  behavior  entered,  so  thought  the  liberators,"  the  area 
personal  choice,  and  virginity  became  something  to  be  given  or  withheld  i 
a  basis  of  volition  rather  than  morality.  The  results  of  this  attitude  ha 
varied  all  the  way  from  settling  down  sooner  or  later  in  happy  and  monof 
mous  marriage  to  insecurity  so  great  that  breakdown  has  resulted. 

For  the  "liberators'"  approach  contains  an  interesting  factor  of  co 
fusion.  One  finds  it  most  evident  in  the  popular  works  devoted  to  analyzii 
enumerating  and  cataloguing  the  "sexual  responses"  of  men  and  wome 
The  factor  is  this:  the  supposition  that  male  sexual  behavior  and  fen 
sexual  behavior  can  be  evaluated  as  if  they  were  identical.  They  are 
identical.  One  is  male,  and  the  other  is  female. 

What  is  man's  role,  sexually?  It  is  a  single  act,  the  deposition  of  sper 
where  it  can  fertilize  an  ovum.  On  tin-  -ingle  art  hall  of  the  eontinuati 
of  the  human  race  depends.  What  is  woman's  role,  sexually?  Her  sexi 
role  is  exactly  as  essential  as  his;  it  is  equal  in  importance.  It  also  happei 
to  be  a  more  time-taking,  triple  act,  in  which  accepting  the  sperm  com 
first,  pregnancy  and  childbirth  second,  and  lactation  (nursing)  third, 
this  triple  act  the  other  half  of  the  continuation  of  the  human  race  depenc 
By  man's  completing  his  sexual  aetiv  ity,  a  woman's  sexual  activitv  i-  initial? 

\  round  these  two  equally  important  but  quite  dissimilar  creative  ac 
civilization,  ethics  and  a  moral  structure  have  had  to  evolve.  \\  ould  an 
one  argue  the  necessit)  for  rules  and  regulation-  regarding  the  care  at 
support  of  children?  Would  anyone  argue  the  advisabilitv  of  provia 
children  with  a  father  as  well  as  a  mother?  Back  to  the  basic  confusio 
could  anyone  argue  the  futility  of  limiting  male  and  female  sexual  hehavi 
to  a  phase  wherein  intercourse  would  be  the  final  sexual  act  for  both?  Tl 
end  of  the  world  would  come  as  surely  as  atomic  warfare  could  bring 
in  whatever  generation  tried  to  practice  the  fallacy  of  identifying  woma 
sexual  role  with  that  of  her  mate.  Yet  on  this  false  basis  much  of  o 
present-day  sexual  "lore"  is  founded.  CONTIM  KD  n\  PACE 


50  YEARS  .  .  .  new  ideas  for  happier  homemaking 


Lookwhat 
you  can  do 


and  Betty 
Crocker 
cake  mix! 


Just  look... and  look  again!  Because 
making  this  golden  masterpiece  is  as 
easy  as  the  "1, 2,  3,"  below.  Isn't  it 
about  time  you  served  the  folks  at 
your  house  a  really  beautiful. ..baked- 
especially-for-them  ...dessert? 


PEACH  VELVET  CREAM  CAKE 


I 


(1)  Make  Betty  Crocker  Country  Kitchen 
Yellow  Cake  Mix  in  two  9"  layers. 
Split  cooled  layers  to  make  4. 

(2)  Combine  2  cups  Betty  Crocker  Creamy 
White  Frosting  Mix  (dry),  1%  cups 
whipping  cream,  1  tsp.  vanilla.  Chill 
1  hour.  Whip  until  thick.  Drain  1  lb. 
13  oz.  can  peach  slices.  Fold  1  cup 
diced  slices  into  filling.  Fill  cake. 

(3)  Blend  remaining  dry  frosting  mix 
with  2  to  3  tbsps.  hot  water,  1  tbsp. 
light  corn  syrup.  Beat  until  smooth. 
Spread  over  top  of  cake,  letting  some 
dribble  down  sides.  Decorate  with 
remaining  cling  peach  slices.  Chill. 

P.S.  Remember,  a  cling  peach  dessert 
turns  any  dinner  into  an  occasion! 


CUING   PEACH   ADVISORY  BOARD 


In  just  15  Days  see  how  invisible 

"Ice"  Helps  Improve 
Touchy  Skin  that 

Breaks  Out!,  .at  any  age 

—without  costly  facials,  messy  Mcover  up"  creams 
and  lotions  or  complicated  skin  treatments. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Report)— Science 
developed  pharmaceutical  ice  to  meet 
today's  biggest  skin  problem — over- 
active oil  glands.  As  excess  oil  fills 
pores,  it  hardens  into  comedones — 
blackheads  and  whiteheads— stretches 
and  enlarges  pores — invites  breaking 
out  and  "flare  ups." 

Massaged  into  skin  Ice-O-Derm® 


rolls  out  "fatty"  masses  not  removed 
by  soap  or  ordinary  cleansing  creams. 
It  clears  out  excess  oil  and  helps 
tighten  enlarged  pores.  It  protects 
skin  all  day  from  dust  and  dirt  with  in- 
visible medication — holds  in  natural 
moisture.  "Ice"  stimulates  circula- 
tion. Ice-O-Derm  is  the  scientific  new 
wonder-way  to  better  skin  care. 

*Due  to  overactive  oil  glands  in  skin. 


►  follow  new<- 


1 5-DAY  COMPLEXION 
TIMETABLE 


1ST  5  DAYS: 

Your  first ' ' ice"  treatment 
'*      starts  to  rid  pores  of  black- 
■      heads  within  minutes — 
Wif     medication  helps  keep 
skin  from  breaking  out — 
special  astringents  tight- 
en enlarged  pores.  Result: 
I    Clearer,  smoother  skin. 


2ND  5  DAYS: 

Now  you  may  see  how  Ice- 
O-Derm's  invisible  shield 
has  held  in  moisture — pro- 
tected skin  from  wrinkling 
sun,  wind  and  steam  heat. 
Result:  Softer,  moister  skin. 


3RD  5  DAYS: 

As  "ice"  stimulates  circula- 
tion your  skin  is  nourished 
from  beneath.  See  how  it's 
improving.  Result:  Fresher, 
healthier  looking  skin. 


$2.oo 


At  your  favorite 
Toiletries  Section 


1 1 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10 

There  are  a  few  primitive  societies — not 
very  many,  but  a  few — which  permit  indis- 
criminate intercourse.  On  close  study,  one 
finds  that  those  societies  generally  limit  it  to 
premarital  and  almost  juvenile  "testing"  pe- 
riods for  the  better  selection  of  a  mate;  and 
these  early  sexual  adventures  seldom  lead  to 
pregnancy,  according  to  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Ashley  Montagu,*  because  of  the  reproduc- 
tive immaturity  of  the  young  people  involved. 
When  uninhibited  sexual  intercourse  is  per- 
mitted beyond  immaturity,  it  is  invariably  per- 
mitted by  a  society  which  also  welcomes  and 
cares  for  all  children  resulting  from  it,  without 
feelings  of  "legitimacy,"  or  "illegitimacy." 
Thus,  even  in  the  cultures  where  a  good  deal 
of  sexual  freedom  occurs,  the  role  of  the  fe- 
male is  given  full  recognition.  It  is  never  as- 
sumed, as  it  seems  to  be  in  our  society,  that 
her  own  cycle  can  be  repressed  and  inhibited 
at  will  so  that  she  may  concentrate  exclusively 
on  the  part  of  it  that  involves  impregnation. 
Such  a  masculinization  of  her  role  does  not 
occur  to  these  simpler,  more  natural  peoples. 

In  contrast,  premarital  experience  within 
our  own  society  submits  a  woman  to  sexual 
frustration,  for  she  is  halted  by  the  taboos  of 
our  culture  and  forced  to  limit  her  triune 
sexuality  to  what  is,  for  her,  only  the  intro- 
ductory phase  of  her  three-part  cycle.  At 
no  point  does  the  man  suggest  that  she  fulfill 
her  sexual  role.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this 
country  many  young  men  have  ever  ap- 
proached their  young  ladies  with,  "Darling, 
let's  sleep  together  and  then  you  have  a  baby; 
it  won't  matter  if  it's  a  bastard."  Of  course  it 
does  matter.  Terribly.  If  he  is  thinking  of  the 
possibility  of  a  baby  at  all— and  he  may  well 
have  to  take  it  into  consideration  sooner  or 
later,  as  must  she — he  is  thinking  of  how  to 
avoid  any  such  unwanted  finale  to  a  very 
much-wanted  overture. 

That  he  wants  the  full  expression  of  his  own 
male  sexuality  is  wholly  understandable;  when 
male  meets  the  female  who  charms  him  this  is 
a  natural  desire.  Its  fulfillment  can  be  very 
beautiful  when  it  is  an  act  of  love  as  well  as  an 
act  of  sex;  it  certainly  is  not  wrong  in  itself, 
and  it  is  in  any  case  inevitable  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  for  only  so  can  generation  suc- 
ceed generation.  His  need  for  physical  inti- 
macy can  be  so  great  that  anything  less  than 
complete  communion  may  seem  almost  a 
travesty  of  what  they  were  created  for. 

The  young  woman  may  feel  quite  as  im- 
pelled, emotionally.  This  is  also  inevitable  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  certainly  not  wrong. 
However,  though  contemporary  influences 
may  prevent  her  from  believing  it.  she  cannot 
know  in  advance  just  how  totally  this  com- 
munion is  going  to  deprive  her  if  she  enters  it 
outside  of  marriage,  nor  can  she  guess  how 
deeply  she  is  about  to  inhibit  herself.  If  she 
does  surrender  to  his  importunings,  she  is  en- 
tering a  situation  of  tremendous  frustration., 
socially,  spiritually,  emotionally  and  sexually. 

If  she  was  frustrated  before,  she  is  very  much 
more  frustrated  now,  for  she  has  set  in  motion 
as  compelling  a  progression  as  was  the  orig- 
inal impulse  to  begin  it  by  joining  in  inter- 
course with  her  lover — but  he  has  completed 
his  sexual  function.  No  matter  how  often  it 
may  be  repeated,  for  him  intercourse  in  itself 
is  completion.  For  her,  it  is  commencement; 
and  though  she,  too,  may  know  the  desire  for 
repetition  of  their  communion,  she  is  frustrat- 
ing the  deepest  needs  of  her  sexuality  by  con- 
centrating on  this  beginning,  partial  phase. 

Moreover,  it  will  probably  take  many 
months  of  sexual  intimacy,  if  not  the  com- 
plete cycle  of  pregnancy-childbirth  and  lacta- 
tion (now  thought  to  be  a  final  and  specific 
maturing  factor  in  developing  woman's  full 
sexual  sensitivity  and  response  to  sexual  inter- 
course) before  she  can  experience  it  with  any- 
thing like  the  ease  and  abandoned  joy  her 
lover  may  be  able  to  know  almost  immedi- 
ately. This  in  itself  leads  to  disappointment, 
not  only  for  her  but  for  her  lover  (unless  she 
is  a  skilled  actress),  for  she  must  pretend  to  an 
exaltation  she  is  unlikely  to  feel  genuinely  and 
must  maintain  this  fiction  in  the  lace  of  pres- 
sures that  add  tension  on  tension. 

* Adolescent  Sterility,  M.  h  Ashicv  Montagu:  Charles 
Thomas  I'uh 


I  MUI.S   IIOMt  J(  ( 

Despite  the  fact  that  nonvirginity  is  ;j 
common  status  of  many  unmarried  L 
women  nowadays,  it  is  still  unsanction 
cially,  morally,  religiously  or  cultural' 
may  find  less  disapproval  than  existed  a| 
ation  ago,  but  she  is  still  forced  to  caj 
any  extramarital  affair  in  secrecy  and! 
the  ever-present  threat  of  loss  of  repijj 
and  prestige  should  she  be  discoverecd 
despite  contraceptive  precautions  she  n-j 
ways  go  in  fear  that  they  may  fail  her. 
less  secure  than  she  has  ever  been  in  1 
before— and  to  add  to  these  nervously 
mining  forces,  she  must  keep  up  the  pi« 
that  she  is  living  in  paradise. 

Rrhaps  the  most  terrible  of  her  si 
and  moral  penalties  will  be  the  perver: 
her  sexuality  by  its  frustration.  She  kgp 
is  not  permitted  to  have  a  child  outs| 
marriage.  Instead  of  delighting  in  he/ 
role  and  accepting  its  progress,  she  mu| 
own  it,  refuse  pregnancy,  look  on  it  (if 
happen  to  her)  w  ith  dread.  This,  her  fo: 
creative  ability,  this  she  must  disown. 

Any  woman  who  has  had  an  abortio; 
miscarriage  knows  the  desperate  depres: 
creates,  interrupting  as  it  does  the  purpi 
the  readied  body,  a  purpose  so  deep  ani 
pelling  that  even  women  who  have  rea: 
be  relieved  are  often  surprised  to  find 
selves  deeply  saddened  at  their  loss, 
times  for  many  weeks  and  even 
following.  Female  sexuality  is  no  bette 
to  deal  with  inhibition,  once  set  in  mi 
than  is  the  male  urge  to  possess  the  ft 
easily  quieted,  once  it  has  been  aroused 
frustration  makes  deeper  inroads  on  pi 
ality  than  is  usually  recognized.  The  Sj 
of  abortion  can  sometimes  be  pushed  bel 
the  surface  of  consciousness  due  to  the  i| 
contraceptives,  as  can  the  thought  of  thi 
ery  which  awaits  the  unwed  mother— bi 
pushing  beneath  the  surface  hardly  ■ 
wholesomeness  or  peace  to  the  already  i  | 
tegrated  life  of  the  nonvirgin.  Every  m 
for  several  days,  anxieties  will  be  intenl 
by  the  very  nature  of  her  situation.  And  whH 
or  not  she  uses  contraceptives  and  whfl 
or  not  they  are  successful,  she  is  continuB 
engaged  in  denying  her  own  creativityH 
own  sexual  role,  her  very  femininity. 

This  is  a  frustration  many  men  would  M 
ably  prefer  to  minimize,  for  it  seriously  il 
feres  with  what  might  otherwise  be  a  fail 
guilty  situation  for  them.  Perhaps  they  diB 
realize  that  "sex"  is  a  considerably  less  m 
plex  act  for  them  than  it  is  for  women.  WB 
men  feel  differently  if  it  were  stated  in  thel 
ious  "sex  manuals"  that  one  of  the  most 
ulating  predisposers  to  orgasm  in  a  wom 
may  be  childbirth  followed  by  several  mdl 
of  lactation,  rather  than  a  change  in  hi 
her  love-making  technique?  This  is  a  M 
that  seems  to  have  been  missed  by  mostjl 
ers  on  sex,  not  only  men  but  a  numbel 
women  as  well  because  of  an  insistence 
evaluating  women's  sexual  responses  M 
they  were  forever  dependent  on  the  pH 
which  initiates  their  later,  more  complete! 
joyment.  By  frustrating  the  natural  cydO 
a  woman  by  arresting  her  sexual  developiiif 
by  insisting  on  limiting  it  to  its  initial  sii 
young  women  are  deprived  when  they  il 
want  to  believe  they  are  "liberated."  Thjl 
a  point  that  could  stand  a  good  deal  of  n 
licity.  Instead,  it  is  so  little  recognized  1 
side  of  certain  religious  denominations  B 
the  frustrated  nonvirgin  gets  far  less  attenl 
than  the  far  less  frustrated  virgin. 

Sex  is  a  very  important  area  of  experiel 
But  constituted  as  we  are,  or  until  some' I 
ter  solution  can  be  found,  the  expressiol 
sex  via  intercourse  can  do  more  harm  to| 
unmarried  woman  than  she  can  ALssiblyjj 
preciate  until  she  enters  one  i^lhc  rl 
thwarting  of  all  the  situations  in  which 
emotions  can  entangle  her:  the  situation  ol 
unmarried  lover.  To  accept  and  deal  succs 
fully  with  unavoidable  frustration  is  a  rnarf 
both  balance  and  maturity  But  to  inl 
avoidable  frustration  is  about  as  foolish 
immature  a  thing  as  a  person  can  do.  Fol 
natcly,  continence  is  not  at  all  harmful,  n<  : 
it  even  impossiblv  frustrating  And  there  I 
two  sound  ways  for  a  girl  to  deal  wit  I 
voting  man  who  is  insistent:  she  can  ni;f 
him,  or  she  can  say  "No."  1 


A  taste  of  Italy 

j$ku%>€&  from  an  Italian  recipe 
1  makes  spaghetti  great 


Spaghetti's  great  w  hen  the  sauce  is  great.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Spaghetti  sauce.  Prepared  from  an  authentic  Italian  recipe. 
Seasoned  and  simmered  with  the  exacting  skill  of  a  great 
chef.  Full  of  all  the  fresh  good  ingredients  you  use  in 
your  own  cooking.  And  it's  all  yours  in  minutes  for  only 
pennies  a  serving.  Try  all  four  of  these  zesty  sauces,  soon. 


The  very  next  time  you  serve 
meatloaf,  make  it  different, 
make  it  delicious  with  hearty 
Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Mushroom 
Sauce.  Just  heat  and  pour. 


M  jt 

I0Y-AR-DEE 

Spaghetti 

Sauce 

■XhMUSHBOOMS 


For  one  of  those  meatless  (j^  - 

meals  that  taste  just  great,  BOY-AR-OB 

try  this  delectable  dish:  Marina'rt 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Marinara  crs\sauce 

Sauce  over  cooked  shrimp.  1  .^K^iC/ 


*  • 


Quick,  easy,  tasty  way  to 
serve  a  nourishing  meal  with 
meat.  Serve  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Sauce  with  Meatballs  over 
spaghetti  or  macaroni. 


iuce  in  a  minute  with  the  Chef's  touch  in  it 


mm 


)HEF  BOY-AR-DEE 


® 


Everywhere  in  U.S.  and  Canada 


Be  your  own  decorator  the  foolproof  way  with  A  quick  switch  to  Shasta  Daisy  and  voila — the  same  room  becomes  frankly  Suddenly,  a  breath  of  spring  as  Bridal  Rose  sheets  and 
color-keyed  "Go-togethers."  Pink  Poppy  cases  sentimental.  All  lightweight  blankets  shown  on  this  page  are  made  of  rayon  a  contrasting  blanket  makethedramatictransformation. 
combine  with  pastels  for  an  air  of  quiet  serenity.  -  and  Acrilan.  So  luscious  and  long-wearing.,  .as  well  as  a  decorating  delight.     Bridal  Rose  is  yours  in  yellow,  pink,  orchid,  and  blue.' 

How  Lady  Pepperell  takes  the  doubt  out  of  decorating  with  "Go-togethers" 


Against  blue  walls,  introduce  the  contrast  of  green,  and  add  the  gaiety  of  these  muted  stripes.  Result?  A  charming  Now  look. ..an  heirloom  look  of  elegance  is  created  by  playing  beige 
potpourri  that's  modern  as  tomorrow.  Pastels  come  in  blue,  green,  rose,  pink,  orchid,  yellow,  turquoise,  and  beige.     Damask  Rose  sheets  and  cases  against  varying  shades  of  blue. 

Beautiful  sheets  and  blankets. ..all  color-coordinated  to  mix  and  match! 

Imagine  using  yellow,  orchid,  and  red  together!  Yet  this  exciting  combina-  At  left,  a  more  monochromatic  color  scheme  provides  a  change  of  pace.  Now  you've  seen  the  effects 
tion  at  right  is  simply  delicious,  isn't  it?  The  reason — "Go-together"  colors!     you  can  get,  aren't  you  anxious  to  get  started  ?  Come  on — we've  taken  the  doubt  out  of  decorating! 
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1 

sturdier! 

firmer ! 


■ 

/'•A. 

Mr.  Pink's  amazing  mattress 


years  ago,  Mr.  Pink  (he's  the  President  of  Englander)  said,  "Make 
the  best  mattress  money  can  buy!  Make  it  so  light,  a  housewife  can 
t  with  ease.  So  strong,  the  kids  can  jump  on  it  all  day.  So  firm,  doctors 
recommend  it  for  patients  with  back  trouble.  So  comfortable,  it  will 
ally  help  you  fall  asleep.  And  .  .  .  make  it  for  a  price  people  can  afford 
ay,"  concluded  Mr.  Pink. 

took  five  years  of  research,  and  it  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Pink's  amazing  mattress  is  here.  It  is  all  the  things  he  demanded, 
you  can  afford  it! 

he  secret  is  Airlon — man's  greatest  development  in  cushioning.  Airlon 
man-made  foam — but  nothing  like  the  foam  you  have  seen.  This 
is  the  result  of  Inter- Molecular  Progression.  This  means  the  Airlon 
tress  is  made  of  millions  of  tiny  foam  "springs,"  all  linked  to  each 
r.  These  millions  of  "springs"  make  the  new  mattress  very  firm — yet 
slievably  comfortable. 


Streamlined 


Bird  Dog 


What  else  is  Airlon?  Light!  Strong.  Long-lasting.  Non-Allergenic.  Sag- 
proof.  Economical!  (And,  it  has  a  quilted,  smooth  top!) 

The  amazing  Airlon  mattress  is  matched  with  Englander's  famous 
Tension-Ease  foundation  'identified  by  the  red  line  around  the  border). 
Englander's  Tension-Ease  is  the  only  foundation  made  with  two  levels  of 
coils.  No  other  sleep  ensemble  does  so  much  to  lighten  a  house-  $  ^  yc 
wife's  chores.  No  other  helps  you  sleep  so  well.  And  no  other  is  jMto(.n 
such  a  good  buy.  Mattress  and  foundation,  each  «<*e 

$6475  iuU 

size 

NEW 


TENSION-EASE  AIRLON 

by  Englander 


Slumber  Bug 


Big  Boy 


1961       *T.       The  Englander  Company,  Inc. 
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LADIES'  H0M1   |01  I 


For  the  3  dogs  in  4  who  never  chew 
anything  harder  than  meat 

Ken-L-Treats  are  hard  biscuits  for  lucky 
dogs  to  gnaw  on.  Not  in  place  of  meals. 
But  between  meals.  They're  hard  because 
nearly  everything  else  your  dog  eats  is  soft! 
And  his  teeth  and  gums  need  something  to 
munch  and  scrunch  and  chew  on.  Ken-L- 
Treats  don't  crumble  into  bits  -  like  other 
biscuits  you  may  have  fed. 

Shouldn't  you  Ken-L-Treat  your  dog? 


Protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  6  flavors  he  loves 
bone,  meat,  egg,  milk,  fish,  cheese. 


There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a  trusted  physician  [ 
but  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In  this  series,  Tell  Me  Doctor.  Doctor 
Schanffler  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  bj 
readers.  The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  which  are  used  are  fictitious. 


\BBOT  MILLS 


"Doctor,  have  I  been 
foolish  after  all  to 
want  to  breast- 
feed my  baby?  My 
friends  tell  me  I 
cant  possibly  succeed, 
as  things  are  today. 
Is  it  really  any 
use  to  try!"'' 

TELL 
ME 

DOCTOR 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


"That  inverted  nipple  seems  better  than  it  was,"  the  doctor  told 
Evelyn  Ayers  alter  he  had  concluded  his  usual  examination.  "Hav< 
you  been  pulling  it  out  gently  several  times,  morning  and  night,  th( 
waj  \lcir\  \nn  showed  you?" 

"Yes,  Doctor.  \nd  using  the  soft  brush  and  rubbing  alcohol  on  both 
nipples  twice  a  das,  just  as  you  said  to  do." 

"I  believe  I  told  you  thai  there  is  a  difference  of  medical  opinion  as  ' 
to  the  best  method  of  toughening  the  nipples  in  advance  for  breast- 
feeding, and  we  aren't  quite  sure  how  much  good  is  accomplished  by 
any.  Hut  none  of  the  approved  methods  is  harmful,  and  the  nipples 
are  such  an  important  factor  for  success  in  breast-feeding  that  it's 
worth  while  doing  what  one  can.  I  hope  you  have  been  expressing  the 
fluid  from  your  breasts?" 

"Yes.  I've  been  doing  that  morning  and  night  too." 

"Good!  Expression  of  breast  fluids  for  several  weeks  before  delivery 
seems  quite  definitely  to  stimulate  the  milk  glands  and  bring  the  milk 
in  earlier.  It's  fine,  too,  for  you  to  get  this  practice  in  the  technique 
of  manual  expression.  We  make  the  baby's  nursing  periods  short  at  the 
first,  you  see,  to  break  the  nipples  in  gradually.  And  it's  advisable  to 
empty  the  breasts  thoroughly  after  each  feeding  when  the  milk  comes 
in,  because  that  sets  the  milk  glands  working  to  produce  more  milk." 

"Doctor  "  Evelyn  hesitated,  then  continued  impulsively,  "Please 

be  honest  with  me.  Am  I  being  foolish,  after  all,  to  try  to  breast-feed 
my  baby?" 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "Why,  Evelyn,  you're  the  girl 
who  told  me  on  your  very  first  prenatal  visit  how  anxious  you  were  to 
breast-feed.  You've  been  conditioning  your  nipples  and  breasts  for 
weeks.  Have  you  changed  your  mind?" 

"It's  not  that.  But  my  friends  who  have  tried  to  breast-feed  tell  me 
it's  no  use,  people  won't  let  you.  They  say  the  nurses  slip  bottles  to 
the  baby  in  the  nursery,  make  it  as  hard  for  you  as  they  can.  Mother 
Ayers,  my  husband's  mother,  is  the  only  one  who  encourages  me.  She 
breast-fed  her  five  babies,  and  says  women  are  made  no  differently 
today  from  the  way  they've  always  been.  But  the  girls  tell  me  condi- 
tions today  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  Mother 
Ayers's  babies  were  born." 

"Sit  down,  Evelyn."  The  doctor  pulled  forward  the  straight-backed 
chair  he  kept  for  his  more  pregnant  patients.  "The  things  your  friends 
mention  can  happen,  I  know,  though  I  don't  believe  they  always 
happen  as  intentionally  as  is  believed.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
happen  in  your  case.  The  supervisor  of  the  ward  you'll  be  in.  Miss 
Elliott,  sees  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  help  mothers  who  waul 
to  breast-feed.  I  will  leave  orders  that  no  bottles  are  to  be  given  your 
baby  except  by  my  express  direction.  (Dr.  Cameron,  the  pediatrician 
chosen  by  the  young  Ayerses,  was  leaving  for  a  conference  abroad.  It 
had  been  agreed  that  Kvelvn's  doctor  would  supervise  the  care  ol  the 
baby  in  the  hospital.)  <  0NTIN1  ED  ON  PAGE  18 
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(Model  TC-466V,  15.5-cubic-feet) 


No  defrosting  ever -not  even  in  the  roll-out  freezer 


IN  GENERAL  ELECTRICS  1961  FROST- GUARD  REFRIGERATOR- FREEZER 


Exclusive  General  Electric  Ice  Service  at 

fingertip  level.  Flip  trays  over  and  out  pop  the 
cubes  into  their  storage  bin!  Fill  trays  right  in 
the  freezer  with  a  pitcher  of  water. 


Exclusive  with  General  Electric— the  huge  freezer 
drawer  that  rolls  out  easily,  conveniently — and 
never  needs  defrosting ! 

Frost  never  forms — and  no  frost  means  no  defrost- 
ing, anywhere!  General  Electric's  Frost-Guard 
System  is  efficient,  economical,  reliable! 

Capacity  plus  convenience— the  5-cubic-foot  freez- 
er holds  up  to  4  big  shopping  bags  of  food !  No 
more  stooping — it  glides  out  to  put  frozen  foods 
you  use  most,  right  at  your  fingertips! 

More  convenience — with  the  fresh  foods  all  on 
top,  everything's  handier!  More  good  news — fa- 


mous adjustable  Swing-Out  Shelves  now  have  a 
new  solid  surface.  Just  wipe  clean  with  a  sponge! 

Everywhere  you  look,  convenience,  quality, 
value — just  as  you'd  expect  from  General  Electric. 
Right  now,  there  are  6  million  General  Electric 
refrigerators  that  have  been  in  use  10  years  or 
longer — lasting  proof  of  lasting  quality!  See  the 
choice  of  Frost-Guard  models  at  your  dealer's  now ! 

Household  Refrigerator  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 

Tbogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  frodud 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOI 


What  do  DOCTORS  do  for 

TENSE  NERVOUS 
HEADACHES? 

A  SURVEY  SHOWS  3  OUT  OF  4  DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  ANACIN 


To  obtain  fast  relief  from  pain  of  headache, 
neuritis  or  neuralgia— why  not  take  what 
3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend— the  ingredients 
in  Anacin! 

Anacin  gives  a  better  total  effect  in  pain  relief 
than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin.  Here 
is  why.  Mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with 
buffering  contains  only  one  pain  reliever 
and  no  special  medication  to  relax  nervous 
tension.  But  Anacin  is  a  combination  of 
medically  proven  ingredients,  including  spe- 
cial medication,  which  relieves  pain  incred- 
ibly fast,  also  relaxes  nervous  tension  and 
releases  painful  pressure  on  nerves.  Anacin 
Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a  smoother 
action  and  do  not  irritate  or  upset  the 
stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


FAST  PAIN  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Better 

than  aspirin 

or  aspirin 
with  buffering 

for  PAIN 
RELIEF 

Most  headaches  are  caused  by 
tension  that  presses  on  nerves. 
Anacin  contains  special  medi- 
cation that  relaxes  tension, 
releases  pressure  and  relieves 
pain  fast.  This  special  medi- 
cation is  not  obtainable  in  as- 
pirin or  any  buffered  aspirin. 
That's  why  Anacin  gives  a 
"better  total  effect"— more 
complete  relief  from  pain. 

^Largest  Selling 
PA  I  N 
RELIEVER 
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"'But  what  if  I  don't  have  enough  milk? 
Thafs  another  thing  the  girls  ran  up  against. 
It  seems  to  me  I've  read  about  a  hormone  that 
stimulates  milk  production.  Could  you  give 
me  something  of  the  kind?" 

"You  probably  mean  the  pituitary  hormone, 
mammogen.  It  seems  to  stimulate  lactation  in 
some  animals,  but  unfortunately  it  hasn't  been 
found  useful  with  humans  as  yet  and  there  is 
a  brand-new  nasal  spray,  a  synthetic  posterior- 
pituitary-like  substance  which  is  promising — 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  girl  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  you  are  shouldn't  be  able  to  pro- 
duce plenty  of  milk,  just  with  proper  care. 
The  whole  question  is  this:  Do  you  really,  in 
your  heart,  want  to  breast-feed?" 

"Oh.  I  do.  Doctor.  I  really  do!" 

"Then  that's  settled.  Now" — with  a  warm, 
reassuring  smile— "suppose  you  hurry  home 
and  pack  your  bag.  Because  your  baby  is  due 
almost  any  minute  now!" 

Healthy,  lively  William  Avers  III.  born 
thirty-six  hours  later,  was  given  to  his  mother 
to  hold  before  she  left  the  delivery  room,  then 
brought  to  her  thereafter  for  nursing  at  regular 
intervals.  Evelyn  was  helped  to  empty  the 
breast  ducts  three  times  a  day,  even  before  the 
milk  appeared.  By  the  third  morning,  when  the 
milk  came  flooding  in,  the  baby  was  suckling 
like  a  veteran.  Evelyn  looked  up  at  the  doctor 
with  a  proud,  happy  smile  when  he  entered  her 
room  during  the  midmorning  feeding. 

"W  hy,  there's  nothing  to  it.  Doctor!  I  didn't 
have  to  have  the  nurse  stay  with  me  after  the 
first  day.  My  breasts  are  running  over  with 
milk,  and  how  Billy  loves  it!  The  nurse  de- 
clared he  smacked  his  lips  all  the  way  dow  n  the 
hall  when  she  was  bringing  him  to  me!" 

Hence,  the  doctor  was  not  prepared  to  find 
Evelyn  weeping  when  he  made  his  rounds  the 
next  morning,  a  little  later  than  his  usual  hour. 
"They  didn't  bring  Billy  to  me  for  the  last 
feeding,"  she  sobbed.  "All  the  nurse  w  ould  say 
was  that  it  was  by  the  supervisor's  orders.  I 
just  know  they  gave  him  a  bottle  in  the 
nursery!" 

To  disobey  directions  was  unlike  Miss 
Elliott.  The  doctor,  going  off  at  once  to  find 
out  what  had  happened,  met  the  supervisor  in 
the  corridor.  "I've  been  looking  for  you.  Doc- 
tor," Miss  Elliott  said.  "Mrs.  Ayers's  left 
nipple  is  very  tender.  She  cried  from  the  pain 
at  the  first  morning  nursing,  and  I  was  afraid 
the  nipple  might  bleed  if  the  baby  were  put  to 
the  breast  again.  You  were  in  Surgery  and 
couldn't  be  disturbed,  so  I  held  the  baby  back 
until  I  could  tell  you  about  it." 

"He  wasn't  given  a  bottle?" 

"Oh.  no.  Doctor,  not  after  your  orders.  He's 
pretty  hungry-  But  judging  by  the  noise  he's 
making,  he  hasn't  lost  any  strength  as  yet!" 

Evelyn  confessed  that  the  day  before  she 
had  let  the  baby  nurse  much  longer  than  the 
time  the  doctor  had  prescribed.  "He  w  as  enjoy- 
ing it  so  much,  it  seemed  cruel  to  make  him 
quit.  Have  I  ruined  everything?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  the  doctor  answered  cheer- 
fully. "We'll  apply  a  nipple  shield  temporarily, 
and  a  soothing  ointment  between  feedings.  I'll 
have  Miss  Elliott  check  your  nursing  tech- 
niques as  well." 

By  the  time  Evelyn  left  the  hospital — she 
stayed  a  few  extra  days  to  ensure  a  constant 
and  plentiful  milk  supply — Baby  Avers  had 
regained  his  birth  weight  and  several  ounces 
over.  There  was  no  further  need  for  nipple 
shield  or  ointment. 

"You've  done  a  grand  job.  Evelyn,"  the 
doctor  told  her.  "All  you  have  to  do  from  now 
on  is  eat  plenty  of  protein  foods,  drink  lots  of 
liquid  and  get  lots  of  rest.  Better  not  try  to  do 
much  of  anything  the  first  week  or  two  except 
rest  and  nurse  the  baby." 

It  was  six  days  later  when  the  doctor  re- 
ceived the  phone  call  from  Evelyn.  She  said 
lifelessly,  as  though  repeating  a  lesson  by  rote. 
"I  have  been  told  that  I  shouldn't  try  to  breast- 
feed Billy  any  more.  I  was  advised  to  ask  you 
for  a  prescription  for  male  hormone,  to  dry  up 
my  breasts." 

"Did  Dr.  Cameron  advise  that?"  the  doctor 
asked  sharply.  He  knew  that  his  pediatrician 
colleague  was  a  strong  advocate  of  breast 
feeding. 


"No.  Dr.  Cameron  has  been  held  up 
seas  by  a  strike  of  some  kind,  his  office 
But  Billv  has  been  crying  and  crying,  and 
Samp,  our  housekeeper,  says  he  isn't  gi 
enough  to  eat.  I  couldn't  get  hold  of  youl 
called  a  doctor  Mrs.  Samp  recommendei 

was  the  one  who  Just  a  minute,  L> 

Mrs.  Ayers,  my  mother-in-law,  would  li 
speak  to  you." 

A  deeper,  vigorous  feminine  voice  re^ 
Evelyn's  light,  quavery  one.  "I  have  sent 
Samp  out  on  an  errand.  Doctor,  so  I 
describe  the  situation  here  to  you.  First.  1 
just  finished  weighing  my  grandson.  Bill 
gained  four  ounces  since  he  came  home, 
hasn't  been  quite  a  week  yet.  I  might  add 
I  have  never  seen  a  baby  Billy's  age  that 
stronger  or  more  active.  He  lias  fussed  tju 
bit  the  last  two  nights.  But  it  seems  that 
elyn  has  been  having  a  constant  stream  of 
ers  in  the  afternoon.  By  dinnertime  she 
lapses.  So  I  think  it's  possible  her  milk  su 
has  been  low  for  the  evening  feedings." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Ayers."  the  doctor 
claimed.  "I'm  afraid  1  forgot  to  mentio 
E\elyn  how  tiring  for  a  new  mother  too  nfl 
visitors  can  be." 

"It's  easily  fixed,  at  any  rate.  What  is  rrl 
worse  is  that  this  Samp  woman  has  been  st<  A 
ily  undermining  Evelyn's  morale.  Shakin; 
head,  muttering  about  the  poor  little 
stan  ing — simply  because  she  couldn't  see 
disappearing  from  a  bottle — until  she 
scared  Evelyn  half  to  death.  I  suppose 
Samp  means  well.  But  that  doctor  she 
Evelyn  call  said  over  the  phone  to  stop  brtl 
feeding,  without  seeing  Billy  or  asking 
questions  about  his  weight! 

"Now  this  is  what  I  would  like  to  do.' 
crisp  voice  continued.  "Bar  all  visitors  ft 
day  or  two.  then  limit  them  until  Evelyn's 
is  well  established.  Try  feeding  Billy  wheni 
he  appears  to  be  hungry,  see  what  that  ml 
for  the  night  crying.  If  you  agree,  that  is. 

"Your  program  sounds  very  sensible  to 
Mrs.  Ayers.  Just  be  sure  to  call  me,  won't 
if  the  baby  fails  to  gain  as  he  should?" 

The  doctor  received  no  furthercalls  from 
Ayers  residence,  but  he  hadn't  really  exped 
any.  When  a  radiant,  animated  Evelyn  cam* 
for  her  six-week  checkup,  his  first  questk 
was,  "How  did  the  breast-feeding  go?" 

Evelyn  glowed.  "Billy  hasn't  had  a  bob 
yet,  and  Dr.  Cameron  is  absolutely  delight 
with  the  way  he's  gaining.  Billy  nursed  ab-i 
every  two  hours  that  first  day  after  MotJ 
Ayers  took  charge.  I  guess  the  poor  little  fellr 
hadn't  been  getting  enough  evenings,  uhel 
was  so  worn  out  and  sick  w  ith  worry-  Bui  tl| 
he  started  sleeping  four  and  five  hours  al 
stretch.  And  no  running  down  to  the  kitchl 
either,  to  warm  up  a  bottle  in  the  middle  of  | 
night!  I  would  take  Billy  up  and  feed  himai  J 
first  whimper.  Even  Mrs.  Samp  had  to  adij 
that  she  would  hardly  have  known  there  wal 
baby  in  the  house.  Oh.  Doctor,  when  I  th:J 
how  close  I  came  to  giving  up!  One  of  I 
friends  burst  into  tears  when  she  saw  me  nul 
ing  Billy.  She  had  wanted  to  breast-feed  I] 
baby,  but  had  let  herself  be  talked  out  of  i 

"You  know,  Evelyn,  I  believe  you  put  yd 
finger  on  something  when  you  said  your  frit] 
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Complete  details  of  techniques  and 
other  factors  important  to  success  in 
breast  feeding  are  contained  in  The 
Nursing  Mother,  by  Dr.  Frank  Howard 
Richardson.  The  book  costs  S2.95 
and  may  be  ordered  from  the  David 
McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1 19  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

An  excellent  booklet,  Best-Fed 
Babies,  by  Bernice  Stewart,  prepared 
with  the  help  of  the  Association  for 
Childbirth  Education.  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Association  for  Childbirth 
Education,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  1118  Fifth 
Avenue,  Seattle  I,  Washington.  In- 
dividual copies  are  SI. 00  each;  10  to 
24  copies,  90?  each;  25  or  more 
copies,  75c  each. 
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soap  pads 
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nly  New  Brillo  has  Shine-O-Matic  Detergent... bursts  into  billions  of  "scrub  bubbles'^  it  cut 
grease  so  fast  you  scarcely  need  to  scrub.  Suds  up  fast  even  in  hardest  water... stays  sudsy  'til 
the  last  pan  is  shining  clean.  Stays  rust-free  longer,  too. .  .there's  rust-resister  in  every  pad 1 


The  Cook  Book  of 

Glorious  Eating  for 
-WeightWatchers 

^1 


Now... Eat  gloriously  without  overweight ! 

Get  this  new  cook  book  free  for  one  Wesson  label 


Contains  100  pages,  248  calorie-counted  recipes,  delicious  menus, 
instructions  for  controlling  your  weight  the  sensible,  the  natural  way  .  .  . 
the  most  enjoyable,  too! 

Now  Wesson  shows  you  and  your  family  the  way  to  eat  gloriously 
every  day  yet  stay  trim  for  life.  Keeping  those  extra  pounds  away 
tomorrow  is  simply  a  matter  of  what  and  how  you  eat  today. 

Here  is  the  first  cook  book  of  its  kind  designed  to  combine  the  best 
of  eating  with  the  prevention  of  overweight— America's  Number 
One  Health  Problem  today. 

You  can  keep  your  weight  down  by  following  the  principles  out- 
lined in  Wesson's  new  full-color  cook  book.  There's  no  better  way 
than  to  enjoy  nature's  good,  readily-available  foods  in  accordance 
with  sensible  eating  habits — as  leading  medical  authorities  agree. 

In  these  100  pages,  you  will  learn  how  to  determine  your  best  weight 


.  .  .  how  to  find  the  right  number  of  calories  you  should  eat  every 
day  .  .  .  and  still  enjoy  every  bite! 

Menus  are  all  worked  out  for  you  and  the  calories  counted  in  every 
serving  and  in  every  recipe.  Too,  all  menus  are  given  at  3  different 
calorie-levels  to  show  you  how  easily  each  person  in  your  family 
can  be  served  according  to  his  or  her  own  needs. 

No  diet  boredom!  While  menus  control  your  calories,  they  are  so 
delicious  and  varied  you'll  never  tire  of  them.  Meals  are  highly 
satisfying.  There  is  no  finer  source  of  lasting  food  energy  than 
poly-unsaturated  Wesson. 

Good  nutrition  assured!  Menus  provide  all  the  essentials  of  whole- 
some eating  .  .  .  and  fulfill  the  recommended  dietary  allowances  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

For  your  FREE  copy  send  a  Wesson  label  to  The  Wesson  People, 
Box  777,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 


POLY-UNSATURATED  WESSON,  THE  PURE  VEGETABLE  OIL 

When  your  physician  recommends  modifying  your  diet  and  specifies  pure  vegetable  oil 
to  replace  solid  fats,  poly-unsaturated  Wesson  is  unexcelled  by  any  leading  brand. 


,  .  B 

^petizers : » 


Bouillabaisse,  Cheese  Dips!  With  Wesson  recipes, 
hese  treats  are  part  of  your  daily  eating, 
ou  snack  between  meals  without  cheating. 


Meats : 


Party  Steak— with  wine  and  mushrooms !  You'll  learn 
new  main  dishes  for  special  days  and  a  score  of  ways 
to  dress  up  lower  cost  leaner  cuts  of  meats,  too. 


r     -I       -i  A  feast  of  ideas  for  salads  and  calorie-controlled 

^  O  I  O  fi  C  *    dressings.  Learn  Wesson's  new  method  for  tender,  crisp 

l  Cl.LCA\AO  •    Braised  Vegetables  to  give  you  more  vitamins. 


PclStcl . 


With  calorie-counted  recipes,  you  can  enjoy  Spaghetti 
with  Marinara  Sauce  .  .  .  Spanish  Rice  and  so  many 
foods  you  used  to  think  of  as  "fattening." 


'hicken : 


Discover  33  enticing  ways  to  enjoy  chicken  within 
your  calorie  quota.  Pictured  here,  Roasted  Cornish 
Game  Hens  and  luscious  Chicken  Eden. 


O         _£*         J  Poached  Salmon  with  Sauce  Verte,  Breaded 

^(3£II00ClS       Shrimp !  Wesson  recipes  for  seafoods  bring 
weight  watchers  an  ocean  of  goodness. 


Free  for  1  Wesson  label 

Today — send  for  your  free  copy  with  this  handy  order  form 

The  Wesson  People.  Box  777.  Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Enclosed  is  1  label  from  Poly-unsaturated  Wesson,  The  Pure 
Vegetable  Oil,  for  my  free  copy  of  "The  Cook  Book  of  Glorious 
Eating  for  Weight  Watchers." 


)esserts : 


Luscious  LoveLight  Orange  Chiffon  Cake,  Cherry  Pie! 
You'll  learn  to  plan  weight-watching  meals  that 
include  your  family's  favorite  desserts. 


C    1961    HUNT    FOODS    AND    INDUSTRIES.  INC. 


CORN  DILLY.  Heat  Niblets  Brand  corn  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and  diced  small  dill  pickle.  Garnish  with  3  or  4  slices  of  pickle  and  serve. 


Open  up  the  Green  Giant's  Niblets  Brand  corn  and  let  the  sunshine  out.  Golden, i 
tender,  extra-long  kernels  fresh  from  the  cob.  Quick-cooked  to  capture  the  color; 
and  flavor  of  four  fresh  roasting  ears.  Vacuum  packed  to  keep  every  kernel  crisp. 
Niblets  — best  liked  corn  under  the  sun.  C^J  T* C  0  Y\  (jlcint 

Good  things  from  the  garden 
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HAND  OF  THE  MONTH  , 
East-West  vulnerable 
Dealer  North 

NORTH 

♦  A  Q  J  8 

♦  A  8 

4  K  9  8  6  42 

\\  EST  EAST 

7  5  3  4  K  10  4  2 

8  6  4  f 93 

K  Q  J  5  ♦  9  7  3  2 

J  10  7  ♦  V  Q  3 

SOUTH 
4k  9  6 

V  A  K  Q  J  10  5  2 
+  10  ()  1 

+  5 


By  CHARLES  AND  PE(,(  ,\ 
SOLOMON 


WORLD'S  LEADING 
HUSBAND -AND-WIFE  TEAM 


LAY 
RIDGE 


The  bidding: 


rth 


Easl 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 


South 

i  r 


W  esl 

Pass 
Pass 


\\  est  opens  the  K.  of  + 

ook  quite  a  lot  of  doing  by  our  fair 
rarer  to  make  four  hearts,  even 
ugh  she  w  as  looking  at  150  honors, 
gven-card  suit,  and  a  partner  who 

a  very  healthy  opening  bid! 
The  bidding  to  the  major-suit  game 
5  short  and  to  the  point.  South  is 
quite  strong  enough  to  respond 
j  hearts  (this  jump  shift  requires 
or  more  points).  But  her  suit  is  too 
ong  for  an  immediate  jump  to 
ne,  for  a  slam  could  be  missed. 
When  est  opened  her  diamond 
g,  our  heroine  wasn't  too  happy  on 
og  the  dummy.  She  saw  that  four 
ks  could  be  lost  unless-  the  spade 
g  6r  the  club  ace  were  favorably 
ated.  She  won  the  first  trick  with 
mmy's  ace  and  took  stock.  (It's  al- 
ys  best  to  take  time  to  determine 
at  your  assets  are  on  each  hand, 
ver  start  playing  automatically. 


\  ou  may  regret  your  haste  too  late.) 
To  play  back  a  diamond  with  the 
hope  of  ruffing  her  third  diamond 
w  ith  dummy's  lone  trump  would  Inn  <• 
been  a  blatant  insult  to  the  defenders. 
It  was  a  certainty  that  they  would 
shift  to  a  trump  at  once  and  eliminate 
that  possibility.  Banking  on  the  spade 
finesse  by  pulling  trumps  would  gi\e 
her  but  an  even  chance  for  success. 
Instead,  the  star  of  this  bridge  battle 
came  up  with  the  only  play  that  as- 
sured her  contract !  She  led  the  spade 
queen  from  dummy  and  let  East  take 
it  with  her  king! 

Pleased  at  first  w  ith  this  unexpected 
maneuver.  Mast  soon  found  she  was 
helpless.  She  returned  a  diamond, 
hoping  to  win  two  club  tricks  as  a 
means  of  setting  the  contract.  \\  est 
co-operated,  all  right,  returning  the 
club  jack  with  the  same  hope  in  mind. 
But  declarer  ruffed  the  second  round 
of  clubs,  pulled  trumps  and  played 
her  last  spade.  The  losing  diamond 
was  jettisoned  on  dummy's  second 
high  spade,  and  the  game  commit- 
ment was  assured. 

The  defenders  could  do  no  better 
by  shifting  to  trumps  at  trick  three. 
Declarer  would  still  get  her  needed 
discard  on  a  spade,  and  lose  but  three 
tricks  in  all.  Leaving  that  little  trump 
in  dummy  was  the  key  to  cementing 
the  contract.  It  retained  control  of  the 
situation  for  South.  Pulling  trumps 
and  banking  all  on  the  spade  finesse 
would  have  allowed  things  to  get  out 
of  hand.  Loss  of  a  spade,  a  club  and 
two  diamonds  would  mean  curtains! 

The  Solomon  System  of  point  count 
for  honor  cards  is:  ace,  4;  king,  3; 
queen,  2:  jack,  1;  two  tens,  1.  A 
singleton  king,  2;  a  singleton  queen. 
1.  (Do  not  count  tens  in  an  original 
no  trump  bid  or  for  evaluating  a 
slam.)  Generally,  13  points  are  re- 
quired for  an  opening  bid. 


ELL  ME. 
>0CT0R 
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e  erself  be  talked  out  of  breast-feeding.  It's 
1  that  from  a  physical  standpoint  normal, 
hy  young  women  today  are  just  as  capable 
f  reast-feeding,  taken  by  and  large,  as 
c  en  ever  were. 

put  it's  also  true  that  a  different  attitude 
a  arisen  toward  breast-feeding.  Today's 
'tier  often  needs  a  stronger  determination 
>  cceed  than  was  the  case  when  a  baby's  life 
e  nded  on  her  milk  supply.  Even  doctors 
t  favor  breast-feeding,  and  want  to  help 
«i  patients  all  they  can.  find  it  pretty  hard  to 
>ijee  and  guard  against  every  obstacle  that 
'fee  thrown  in  the  path.  Who  would  have 


dreamed,  for  instance,  that  the  woman  you 
had  brought  in  to  help  you  succeed  in  breast- 
feeding would  consciously  or  unconsciously 
have  taken  it  upon  herself  to  try  todefeatyou?" 

"Or  that  Dr.  Cameron  would  have  been  de- 
layed in  getting  back  from  Europe.  Or  that  / 
would  have  disobeyed  your  instructions  in  the 
hospital  that  third  day.  I  see  what  you  mean. 
Doctor.  We  mothers  mustn't  let  ourselves  be 
deterred  by  easily  corrected  setbacks,  or  dis- 
couraged by  people  who  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about." 

"Exactly." 

"Well,  no  setback  or  outside  influence  is 
going  to  defeat  me  from  now  on.  And  if  you 
should  ever  want  a  testimonial  to  the  joys  and 
wonderful  convenience  of  breast-feeding,  you 
can  call  on  me!" 


Next  month  Dr.  Schauffler  discusses  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  infertility. 


M)fVA 


A  NEW  KIND  OF 
VACUUM  CLEANER! 


BECAUSE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW 

POWER,  BOOSTS?: 

Revolutionary  new  vacuum  cleaner  development  increases  cleaning 
power,  in  a  lighter,  more  compact  machine.  And  only  Lewyt  has  the 
Power  Booster.®  It  makes  the  new  Lewyt  more  powerful — whisks 
away  even  deeply  embedded  dirt,  pet  hairs,  lint,  quicker  and  with  less 
work  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  Permits  a  new,  compact  shape 
that  stands  easily  on  stairs;  rolls  effortlessly  throughout  your  house, 
and  takes  no  more  storage  space  than  a  shoebox.  And  so  light  you  can 
carry  it  home.  New  Cord  Rewind  hides  the  cord  inside  .  .  .  and  out  of 
your  way!  See  the  all-new  1961  Lewyt  with  amazing  Power  Booster. 

Lewyt' s  Power  Booster  is  an  ingenious,  yet  simple  invention  that 
creates  18%  greater  velocity  by  turbinating  the  air  input.  Result: 
more  power  without  increasing  motor  size  or  bulk. 


FREE  FACT  SHEET-WRITE  LEWYT,  LLC,  N.Y. 


SEE  THE  VACUUM  CLEANER 

LEWYT 

with  power,  booster: 


Bigk/heels-easyto/fing 


Ride  $  long -hols 
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LAD  IKS-  HOMK  JOLHl 


Totally  new  compact  make-up 


Powder+foundation— with  no  grease 


Covers  flaws  and  tired  lines 


Won't  streak,  won't  change  color 


COT/ 

trench 
Hair 

Complete  compact  make-up 
12  fluttering  shades 

Smart,  shimmering  ^  - 

white  case  I 

■  Refill  $1  CO 

Metal  case  $2.00  All  prices  plus  tax 

Q  COTV,  INC.,  »0(,I  Atfto  AVAILABIC  IN  CANADA 


I^Ll/t  Ll.    IE  fV v  17  |]~       " ll' s  a  beautiful  house,  but  I  can't  face  the  prospects 

f  7~"  T___JZZirw—     of  getting  you  to  cut  a  lawn  that  size/" 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 


By  HARLAN  MILLER 

Our  town  has  become  the  kissingest  town 
in  the  state.  Both  sexes  use  on  occasions 
the  kiss  of  hello  and  the  kiss  of  good-by. 
Except  that  men  haven't  yet  adopted  the 
French  style  of  kissing  each  other. 

When  I  met  John  Kennedy  before  his  elec- 
tion he  looked  thoughtful  and  asked,  "Don't 
you  write  every  month  for  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal'.''"  Startled,  1  asked  how  he  knew. 
"Oh,"  he  answered,  "my  wife  shoves  it  at 
me  occasionally" 

Our  stingiest  millionaire  aims  to  keep  his 
weight  down  so  he  can  hang  on  to  his 
money  as  many  years  as  possible:  he 
carves  for  liimsell  ihc  lean  edges  i 'II  his 
wife's  two  strips  of  bacon. 

/  Still  hear  the  myth  that  American  men  are 
the  dullest  in  creation,  while  American 
women  are  the  most  attractive  on  earth.  But 
my  Princess  asks  me  if  this  isn't  just  a  touch 
of  gallantry. 

I'm  urging  our  councilmen  to  spray  a  half- 
mile  belt  around  our  town  against  mos- 
quitoes. Foes  of  the  idea  argue  (1)  it'll  up- 
set Nature  and  (2)  it's  an  individual  prob- 
lem. (Meanwhile,  we're  bitten.) 

Our  town's  "round  the  world"  dinner  club 
may  split  into  factions:  those  who  circle  the 
globe  eastward  and  those  who  do  it  ivest- 
ward.  {And  tourists  ivho  travel  only  to 
Hong  Kong  and  back  are  trying  to  crash  the 
gate.) 

"Mv  wife  has  won  every  argument  about 
my  building  a  compost  pile,"  muses  Peter 
Comfort,  steering  his  green  fertilizer  cart. 
"But  she  hasn't  actually  forced  me  to  build 
one  yet!" 

Among  our  restless  young  enchanted,  one 
young  brave-new-world  pair  have  lived  in 
five  different  houses  (they  built  three  of 'em!) 
and  are  note  on  their  third  swimming  pool. 
Meanwhile,  we've  remodeled  our  old  house 
twenty-nine  times. 

New  political  slogan  coined  by  a  cynical 
young  egghead  farmer  with  a  Ph.D.  and 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key:  "Let's  gyp  the  city 
people!" 

/  promised  my  Royal  Consort  a  small  green- 
house years  ago,  and  feel  guilty  and  ashamed 
that  Vve  never  built  her  one.  She  consoles 
herself  by  transforming  every  room  into  a 
sort  of  botanical  garden. 


Is  beamy  enough?  I've  long  felt  it  was,  almost  I 
but  at  times  I  think  every  beauty  queen  shoult 
be  asked  to  cook  five  casserole  dishes  and  reciti 
five  poems. 

Your  spring  season  begins  the  day  you  first 
picnic  under  an  apple  or  cherry  tree  in 
bloom.  A  three-item  picnic:  jug  of  wine.] 
loaf  of  bread,  and  thou  beside  me  singing! 

The  village  globe-trotters  are  back  from  o\ 
Mediterranean  cruise  with  excellent  tans  aiw\ 
sunburns.  The  March  temperature  hovera 
in  the  50' s,  but  they'd  taken  a  sun  lamp. 

Two  of  our  plumpest  have  lost  forty-some 
pounds  between  'em  a  new  way:  thev  ate I 
tinj  quantities  of  their  favorite  dishes; 
took  small  bites,  and  chewed  everything 
savoringly.  (And  they  substituted  other 
fascinations  for  food!) 

/  Still  contend  it  isn't  justice  to  make  non-\ 
smokers  empty  the  ash  trays.  Yet  in  actum 
practice  it  works  out  that  way,  if  you  don't  f 
like  the  aroma  of  a  good  cigarette  butt. 

Imagine  our  astonishment:  parents  of  the 
best-mannered  and  most  talented  teen- 
agers in  our  block  worry  about  'em  con- 
stantly! Mothers  and  dads  should  swap 
praise  of  one  another's  young  ones. 

It's  a  sin  not  to  tip  enough.  But  it's  as  great 
a  sin  to  tip  too  much  and  spread  the  false 
notion  globally  that  Americans  are  a  race  of 
extravagant  rich  boobs.  (Like  the  S15-a-week 
tipper  in  a  nearby  cabin!) 

At  moments  I  suspect  I  was  cheated  in 
childhood  because  we  never  at  our  house 
slept  in  three-decker  bunks.  (And  it  we 
had,  Fd  probably  have  been  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  lowest!) 

.  .  .  IT  hen  my  Dream  Girl  promises  me  that 
if  there  isn't  enough  jish  on  our  cruise  menu,  ] 
she'll  drop  a  line  overside  and  catch  me  some, 
...  Or  the  shrill  excited  hellos  of  our) 
children's  children  trill  over  the  long-distance 
phone, 

.  .  .  And  our  redhead  promises  that  this  time 
she  will  really  let  her  hair  grow  out, 
.  .  .Or  our  brilliant  son-in-law  makes  *128 
pro/it  in  his  little  stock-market  club, 
.  .  .  And  our  serene  daughter-in-law  in  spires 
our  unmarried  younger  son  to  conclude  that 
marriage  is  an  enviable  state, 

Then  I  know  deeply  that  a  ringside  seat 
at  family  life  is  worth  $9.90  a  day,  more'n 
any  musical  comedy. 


*  n  i  ?  1 1  ? 
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Can't  you  almost 
smell  and  taste  it? 


If  you're  strictly  a  juicer  or  wedger,  you're  missing  a 
good  part  of  what  a  Sunkist  lemon's  got  to  give.  The  peel. 

The  peel,  with  its  fragrant  flavor  oils,  adds  a  zest  to 
cooking  that  nothing  else  can.  Try  grating  some  into 
sauces  and  salad  dressings.  Grate  it  into  cream  cheese 
and  dips  for  extra  zip.  Taste  what  it  does  for  frostings, 
fillings,  cakes  and  cookies. 


For  a  quick  dessert  with  a  fancy  air,  grate  a  little  on 
ice  cream,  puddings  and  canned  fruit.  And  what  good 
cook  would  dream  of  making  lemon  pie  without  a  gen- 
erous grating  of  peel? 

But  whether  you  grate,  squeeze  or  slice  our  Sunkist 
lemons,  always  be  sure  you  have  enough.  Buy  them  by 
the  bag.  Remember,  when  you  add  a  little  lemon  you 
add  a  lot  to  life. 

Sunkist  —  the  way  the  best  lemons  sign  their  name 


bringing  up  baby® hints, 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Dan  Gerber, 
Mother  of  5 


When  baby  goes  a-st r oiler ing. . . 


It's  a  fun  time,  a  sun  time,  sometimes  a  snooze  time, 
even  a  "coos"  time.  And  think  of  the  benefits!  Fresh 
air  invites  an  appetite,  sets  cheeks  to  bloom  and 
woos  the  sandman.  Any  baby  weighing  over  8  pounds 
will  enjoy  and  reap  rewards  from  the  fresh  air 
these  fine  days.  Carriage  clothes  and  coverings 
should  be  weather-wise  and  non-confining. 

More  fun,  anyone?Baby  will 

love  the  bouncing  beauty  of  a  fat 
balloon  tied  to  his  carriage.  A  portable 
radio  is  also  a  fun  carriage  accessory. 

It's  "Bringing  Up  Baby"  Week 

at  your  grocer's.  Do  stop  on  one  of  your  strolls  and  see 
how  many  services  he  provides  for  your  convenience. 

Baby  Week  or  any  week, your  cherub 

should  have  cereals  for  the  iron  they  provide.  Gerber 
Cereals  have  iron  to  spare.. .6  tablespoons  give  him 
more  than  100%  of  the  Recommended  Daily  Dietary 
Allowance  for  iron.  In  addition,  Gerber  Cereals  are 
enriched  with  B-vitamins  and  calcium.  The  delicate  but 
distinctive  flavors  are  palate-pleasing.  The  texture  is 
creamy-smooth  when  mixed  with  formula  or  milk. 


Inside  Story. Baby's  carriage  can  be 
put  to  good  use  indoors,  too.  Swell  for 
parking  baby  when  you're  a-bustle 
with  chores.  And  you  can 
wheel  it  from  room 
to  room  so  baby 
can  be  near  you. 

Vitamin  C 
is  a  necessity 

for  sound  gums  and  body 
tissues.  Gerber  juices  are  rich 
in  this  important  vitamin. 
Your  choice  of  6 ...  2  straight 
juices  and  4  combination 
fruit  drinks. 

Tasty  "pets"  for 

Older  tots.  Now  Gerber 
Junior  Cookies  come  in  adorable 
animal  shapes.  A  joy  to  eat, 
fun  way  to  teach  baby  animal 
names.  Nutritionally,  they've 
twice  as  much  protein  as  most 
other  cookies,  plus  B-vitamins 
in  the  icing.  Take  any  time  close 
to  snack  time,  and  serve  them 
with  a  luscious  Gerber  Juice. 


Here  at  Gerber  we  carefully  prepare 
over  100  cereals,  strained  and  junior 
foods,  to  meet  your  baby's  nutritional 
needs.  We're  proud  to  say : 

"Babies  are  our  business 
...our  only  business!' 


FHEMONT  MICHIGAN 


JXScho/k  SHOES 


"Next  to  the  Jamil  y,  the  most 
powerful  force  that  molds  a 
child's  character  is  the 
school.  It  can  foster  )iis  ad- 
justment and  law-abiding- 
ness  or,  inadvertently,  push 
him  the  other  n  ay.  I  myself 
believe  that  the  most  hope- 
ful prospect  for  reducing 
delinquency  lies  in  bringing 
the  level  of  all  our  schools 
closer  to  that  of  the  best."' 


Prevention 
Of 

Delinquency 

In 

Schools 

By  Benjamin  Spock,  M.D. 


The  proportion  of  delinquents  who  have  had  school  problems  is  very 
high.  The  child  who  can't  keep  up  to  the  class  in  his  lessons  or  who  is 
rejected  for  his  behavior  by  teachers  and  classmates  is  apt  to  react  to 
the  feeling  of  not  belonging  by  becoming — to  some  degree — hostile 
and  scornful.  His  pride  suggests  that  if  he  can't  be  with  the  rest  he  can 
be  against  them.  Belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  class  at  eight  years 
often  goes  on  to  become  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  society  at 
eighteen.  In  childhood,  school  is  society. 

The  teacher's  personality  and,  more  particularly,  her  basic  attitude 
toward  children  is  a  crucial  matter.  If  she  (or  he)  is  a  critical  person 
who  mistrusts  certain  children  and  mistrusts  her  own  ability  to  cope 
with  them,  she  gives  them  a  feeling  they  are  outside  the  pale,  poten- 
tially dangerous.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  will  be  stable  enough  so 
that  they  won't  be  badly  hurt.  But  there  may  be  several  in  the  class, 
especially  in  a  troubled  neighborhood,  who  will  move  over  into  the 
ranks  of  the  teacher  haters,  school  haters.  Children  who  have  an  an- 
tagonistic teacher  have  more  fights  among  themselves  at  recess  and 
after  school.  A  warmhearted  teacher  makes  all  the  children — well  be- 
haved or  difficult,  bright  or  dull — feel  that  they  belong.  The  way  you 
get  enough  warmhearted  teachers  is  to  make  teaching  such  an  appeal- 
ing profession  that  a  surplus  of  candidates  apply  for  training,  and  you 
turn  down  the  ones  who  really  don't  like  children  much. 

Many  factors  can  keep  a  child  from  succeeding  in  his  lessons.  If  he 
is  a  very  anxious  person  or  if  his  early  life  was  seriously  deprived,  he 
may  have  a  limited  capacity  to  pay  attention  to  any  subject.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  intellectual  ability:  we  are  apt  to  think  only  of  the 
special  problems  of  the  superior  child  and  of  the  one  who  is  distinctly 
retarded,  forgetting  that  in  the  average  classroom  there  is  an  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  response  of  the  child  with  an  I.Q.  of  110  and  the 
one  with  an  I.Q.  of  90.  Then  there  are  the  specific  learning  disabilities, 
particularly  in  reading  but  also  in  arithmetic,  even  in  children  of  nor- 
mal and  superior  intelligence:  10  to  15  per  cent  of  all  boys  (and  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  girls)  have  appreciable  difficulty  learning  to  read.  Since 
reading  is  basic  to  other  subjects,  too,  these  children  are  bound  to  lose 
some  self-confidence,  some  enthusiasm  for  school. 

So  a  good  school  or  school  system  should  have  a  psychologist  to 
test  children  who  are  not  doing  well,  special  classes  for  those  who  are 
retarded  generally,  remedial  programs  to  rescue  those  who  have  good 
intelligence  but  specific  disabilities  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  guidance 
counselors  or  school  social  workers  to  help  children  and  their  parents 
to  find  the  causes  of  emotional  factors  that  are  interfering  with  school 
adjustment  and  do  something  about  them,  a  consulting  psychiatrist. 

Another  vital  element  in  maladjustment  to  school  is  poor  motiva- 
tion. This  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  child  in  the  early  grades 
who  has  little  interest  in  learning  to  read  because  his  parents  hardly 
ever  read  themselves  and  have  never  read  a  story  to  him.  (We  who 
come  from  reading  families  don't  realize  that  our  children's  craving 
to  read  came  from  wanting  to  be  like  parents,  and  from  the  joy  of 
being  read  to.)  In  the  elementary-grade  years  children  are  relatively 


In  high  school,  rebelliousness,  the  desire  to  get  a  job  and  efirn  money 
like  a  man,  romantic  urges,  all  wax  strong.  Interest  in  school  wanes  un- 
less the  family  is  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  advancement  through  learning. 


Every  step  is  one  of  comfort, 
grace  and  look  of  ease 


Sizes. 
Some  Styles 

2'/»  to  13 
AAAAA  to 
EEEEEEEE 


Exciting  things  happen  when  you're 
fitted  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  —  unless 
you've  already  enjoyed  that  novel  expe- 
rience. Your  feet  feel  so  completely  at 
ease  you'd  think  such  shoes  could  have 
been  made  only  for  YOU!  Dr.  Scholl's 
wizardry  in  making  foot-troubled  people 
foot-happy  was  never  better  demon- 
strated than  in  Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes.  You'll 
love  their  tailored  smartness,  too. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  all 
types  of  feet.  Expertly  fitted  at  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Comfort®  Shops  in  principal  cities  and 
selected  Shoe  and  Department  stores.  If  not 
obtainable  locally,  write  for  new  catalog  to 
Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  5S17  Chicago  10,  III. 


America's  Most  Popular  Nurser 
evenflo 


Navy  wife  finds  evenflo 
easier  to  nurse 
and  handier  to  use 

Mrs.  Loretta  Parker  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  says,  "Evenflo  Super  Plastic 
Nursers  are  ideal  for  traveling  with 
young  William.  They  don't  break 
and  they  wash  clean  in  seconds." 

Only  Evenflo  has  exclusive  Twin 
Air  Valve  Sure  Seal*  Nipple. 

"Patent  pending 

•  Eliminates  excess  air  swallowing 

•  Prevents  leakage  and  nipple  pullout 

•  Formula  flows  smoothly 

Send  for  free  formula  prepa 
ration  booklet  to  Evenflo, 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 
Complete  nursers 
Glass — only  25& 
Plastic— only  39c 

More  mothers  use 
Evenflo  than  all  other 
nursers  combined  .  .  . 
according  to 

independent  mm 
surveys.  QVGflffO 
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Brand  new  Family  Bottle 
of  100  Turns! 


IT  HOLDS  RELIEF  FOR  EVERYONE 

One  hundred  fast,  sure  ways  to  free- 
dom from  acid  indigestion,  heartburn 
or  gas  caused  by  tension,  overwork  or 
too  much  good  food!  One  hundred 
ways  to  end  sleepless  nights  due  to 
stomach  upset!  You  can  get  them  all 
in  this  new  family-size  bottle  of  Tums 
.  .  .  Tums  with  the  new  minty-fresh 
flavor.  Get  it  and  be  happy  one  hun- 
dred and  one  times.  The  extra  time 
is  the  price.  Only  830. 


And  there's  olwoys  TUMS  in 
the  "take-it-with-you"  roll  — 
only  12c?.  In  the  economical  3- 
roll  pack  for  20<f,  TUMS  actu- 
ally cost  you  only  IOC?  a  roll. 
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BRITTLE, 
SPLITTING  NAILS 


RESTORED 
TO 


eaufi/ 


KNOX 


Unfavored 

GELATINE 


CORRECT  THEM  THIS  MEDICALLY  PROVED  WAY.  Just 
drink  one  daily  envelope  of  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  (115-120 
grains,  about  5(f)  in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  bouillon  or  water. 
Published  clinical  studies — using  Knox,  and  Knox  alone — show 
7  out  of  10  women  have  success.  Mostly  within  90  days.  Avoid 
imitations.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you. 

PHYSICIANS:  Reprints  of  all  published  medical  studies  on  request. 

©  1 00 1  Knox  Olutlnr,  Inc..  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


A  special 

deodorant 

— when  a  girl  needs  protection  most 


Women  use  the  special  deodorant 
Quest  to  destroy  odors  on  sanitary  nap- 
kins. But  women  also  have  a  day  in,  day 
out  problem  that  calls  for  Quest  where 
underarm  deodorants  aren't  suitable 
and  may  be  unsafe. 

For  intimate  daily  use  Quest  is  gentle, 
bland  — non-irritating  to  sensitive 
tissues.  Quest  contains  a  most  effec- 
tive deodorizer  that  clings  and  protects 
for  hours. 

For  use  on  sanitary  napkins,  Quest  is 
soft,  absorbent.  It  is  drying— relieves 
irritation,  chafing  and  itching.  And  it's 
neat  to  use.  Use  Quest  before  going  out 
—on  certain  days  and  every  day— at  all 
drug  and  toiletry  counters. 


docile  and  most  of  them  do  conform,  even  if 
they  have  little  enthusiasm.  It's  quite  different 
in  the  high-school  years  when  rebelliousness 
against  authority,  the  desire  to  get  a  job  and 
earn  money  like  a  man,  romantic  urges  all  wax 
strong.  Then  interest  in  schoolwork  becomes 
feeble  by  comparison  unless  the  family  is 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  advancement  through 
learning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  families 
of  the  highest  level  of  education  and  achieve- 
ment an  appreciable  percentage  of  high-school 
and  college  boys  run  into  temporary  slumps. 

The  widespread  problem  of  limited  aca- 
demic motivation  is  lost  sight  of  by  critics  of 
our  schools  such  as  certain  university  educa- 
tors, intellectuals,  and  others  who  have  made 
great  achievements  with  their  brains.  They 
mistrust  the  efforts  of  modern  educators  to 
make  schoolwork  as  interesting  as  possible. 
They  want  our  schools  to  throw  out  what 
they  call  "soft"  subjects,  practical  courses, 
life-adjustment  discussions,  and  concentrate 
on  mathematics,  languages  and  pure  (rather 
than  applied)  science.  They  say  that  the  only 
valid  aim  of  a  school  is  to  train  the  mind,  that 
character  training  belongs  in  the  home.  They 
object  to  a  child's  being  promoted  unless  he 
has  clearly  passed  all  the  subject  matter  of  the 
grade. 

What  these  critics  don't  realize  is  that  few 
children  have — as  they  had — the  high  degree 
of  intellectual  aptitude  and  academic  drive 
which  can  make  any  abstract  subject  challeng- 
ing, no  matter  how  dry  it  is.  If  their  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out,  the  children  in 
the  brightest  quarter  of  the  average  school 
could  progress  through  to  college  (though  I 
believe  they  would  show  lacks,  compared  with 
the  graduates  of  our  better  schools,  in  the 
areas  of  initiative,  co-operation,  ability  to 
tackle  a  brand-new  topic  or  problem).  The 
other  three  quarters  of  the  children  might  do 
fairly  well  at  first.  But  by  junior  high  school 
every  class  would  contain  children  who  had 
been  left  back  one  or  two  or  three  years  and 
were  now  disgusted  with  school  and  them- 
selves. By  high  school  I  think  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  boys  would  be  either  truants  or 
troublemakers  or  nonparticipating  dreamers. 

It  sounds  logical  to  say  that  the  school's 
function  is  to  train  the  pupil's  mind  and  that 
his  character  should  be  formed  at  home. 
Teachers  would  be  pleased  if  the  problem 
could  be  solved  this  neatly.  But  children  don't 
leave  their  characters  at  home  when  their 
minds  go  to  school.  A  fair  proportion  of  them 
(like  adults)  have  personality  problems  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  interfere  with  their  par- 
ticipation. The  school  has  to  try  to  cope  with 
them;  not  only  to  teach  them  as  much  as  it 
can,  but  to  keep  the  roof  on  the  school. 

Let's  look  at  the  methods  a  tirst-ratc  school 
uses  to  foster  the  students'  adjustment  to 
learning,  to  the  class  and  to  life.  Teachers  are 
selected  who  have  wholesome  attitudes  and 
who  have  been  trained  in  child  development, 
in  the  subjects  they  will  teach  and  in  how  to 
leach  them.  (The  critics  who  say  teachers' 
colleges  waste  time  on  teaching  methods  need 
only  to  visit  an  elementary  classroom  to  see 
how  necessary  the  techniques  of  teaching  are.) 
Classes  are  small  so  that  the  teacher  can  keep 
track  of  each  child  and  individualize  his  work. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  approach  subjects  in 
terms  that  will  arouse  maximum  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  This  is  not  to  make  the  topic  easy 
but  to  capture  the  children's  imaginations  so 
that  they  will  work  and  think  hard.  There  are 
pictures  and  objects  as  well  as  words.  Pupils 
tell  of  their  own  experiences  and  bring  ma- 
terials from  home  which  pertain  to  the  sub- 
ject. Discussion  and  reasoning  are  given  more 
time  than  reciting  by  rote. 


ut  these  general  techniques  are  not  all.  No 
matter  how  carefully  a  class  is  made  up  of 
children  of  about  equal  ability,  there  will  be 
differences  between  them  in  regard  to  different 
subjects.  To  some  degree  the  questions  and 
assignments  given  to  each  pupil  should  be 
custom-tailored.  This  is  where  each  student's 
progress  can  be  fostered  or  neglected,  where 
he  can  be  made  to  feel  like  a  successful  insider 
or  a  worthless  outsider.  What  is  required  of 
him  should  be  challenging,  but  it  should  also 
be  within  the  limits  of  his  ability.  The  child 
who  is  slow  and  discouraged  in  reading  but 
good  with  his  hands  is  asked  to  read  only  what 


he  can  do  reasonably  well.  He  may  alsl 
assigned  to  a  committee  which  is  buildil 
model  of  the  farm  they  are  reading  aboutl 
success  on  the  model  increases  his  self-cl 
dence  and  his  sense  of  being  one  of  the  gr[ 
In  addition,  it  gives  him  a  stronger  motivl 
wanting  to  be  able  to  read  the  book  abouj 
farm. 

In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  child  who  I 
advanced  reader  but  not  popular,  the  tea[ 
tactfully  manages  it  so  that  the  class  se| 
him  to  do  some  extra  reading  in  the  lib 
and  then  to  report  back  to  them.  In  this ■ 
he  gets  the  extra  challenge  he  needs  in  rea| 
and  at  the  same  time  advances  a  step  in 
estimation  of  the  cl  ass.  Each  of  these  episJ 
may  seem  too  small  to  be  important.  And| 
not  that  each  child  is  cured  of  all  his  i 
ties  in  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  few  yefyi 
ideal  schooling.  But  any  mother  of  a 
with  a  school  problem  will  be  able  to  tell  | 
of  the  dramatic  gains  or  losses  he  has  mad 
he  has  moved  from  class  to  class. 

Many  modern  educators  are  inclined 
promote  certain  children  even  though 
have  not  progressed  well  in  some  of  theirs 
jects,  provided  the  class  ahead  has  a  flexi 
enough  program  so  that  they  will  be  abli 
continue  to  participate.  This  is  done  bea 
long  experience  has  showr  that  such  chile 
will  make  more  progress  under  these  coi| 
tions  than  if  they  are  kept  back. 

The  good  school  is  concerned  that 
child  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  towl 
others,  the  ability  to  co-operate  with  thl 
He  acquires  these  characteristics  not  frl 
being  lectured  at  but  by  having  opportunil 
to  practice  them.  So  the  teacher  must  enccl 
age  discussion,  leave  some  of  the  decision;! 
the  group,  help  them  form  committees! 
carry  out  projects.  These  methods  increase! 
mutual  friendliness  and  trust  of  the  memb 
of  any  group,  and  advance  their  self-dis| 
pline — collectively  and  individually— so  ] 
they  behave  more  responsibly  as  the  mon|l 
go  by,  whether  or  not  an  authoritative  pen 
is  on  the  scene. 

As  children  get  into  the  high-school  ye 
the  differences  in  their  intelligences,  and  pj 
ticularly  in  their  motivations,  show  up  mt|i 
and  more  sharply.  It  has  been  the  magnifio 
achievement  of  the  best  American  hi| 
schools  to  have  worked  out  a  range  of  chl 
lenging  courses:  straight  college  preparatiol 
general  courses  with  a  practical  flavor,  tral 
training.  This  flexibility  encourages  each  si 
dent  to  go  as  far  as  he  is  able,  in  the  directil 
of  his  own  ambition,  under  guidance.  Wh| 
well  conceived  and  well  taught,  such  progn 
have  proved  their  worth  in  reducing  truan| 
and  "dropouts"  to  a  minimum  and  in  ste 
ily  advancing  the  educational  level  of  o 
people. 

Many  localities  in  the  U.S.  are  unable 
maintain  high-quality  schools  because  of 
low  average  income  and  because  the  de 
limit  of  the  district  has  been  reached.  (Sin 
the  war,  state  and  local  government  debt  h 
increased  320  per  cent;  Federal  debt,  4  p 
cent.)  That  is  why  most  educators  and  I  m 
self  believe  that  the  problem  can  be  solv 
only  in  fairness  to  all  our  children,  by  Fe 
eral  aid  to  education,  through  the  states. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answ 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  recei 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — ED. 


There  are  three  helpful  pamphlets 
written  by  mothers-of-twins  clubs.  "And 
Then  There  Were  Two"  can  be  secured 
by  sending  35  cents  to  the  Child  Study 
Association,  9  East  89th  St.,  New  York 
City  28.  "For  Two  Please"  can  be  or- 
dered, for  $1.10,  from  Mrs.  Harper 
Brown,  441  Bair  Road,  Berwyn,  Penna, 
"Twin  Care,"  which  has  mure  on  the 
school-aged  child,  can  be  seem  ed  by  send- 
ing $1.03  to  Mrs.  T.  J  Nurse,  13602 
Argus  Ave.,  Cleveland  10,  Ohio.  The 
president  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Mm  hers  of  Twins  Clubs  is  Mrs.  T.  J. 
iinsworth,  3722  Stannard  Drive,  Toledo 
13.  Ohio.  The  Child  Study  Association 
has  an  advisory  service  for  parents'  dis- 
cussion groups,  and  publishes,  live, 
"When  Parents  del  Together." 


/ 

/ 


Now  you  don't  have  to  fold  another  diaper. 


Chix  Redi-Fol  gauze  diapers  are  permanently  folded  for  you! 

(And  they're  the  first  diapers  padded  extra,  here,  where  it  counts! ) 


Made  by  a  ^cfuuoi^cfwtioii  Co 


%  Redi  Fol 


At  fine  stores  and  diaper  services. 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK       By       CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.  D.       Pennsylvania  State  University        Department  of  Psychology 


Should 
I  divorce, 
or  stay?" 


DO  YOU  AGREE? 

"  Yfy  wife  lias  a  crush  on  our  minister. 
Isn't  this  abnormal"? 

I  -u;ill\  mil .  Mam  w  ives  develop 
adolescent  short-lived  "crushes"  <>n 
their  minister,  physician  or  other  re- 
spected confidanl . 

ASK  YOURSELF: 

What  Holds  Our  Marriage  Together? 

In  cvcrj  successful  marriage,  there 
arc  cohesive  forces  that  make  ii  a 
mutual  undertaking  and  partnership. 
Tli*'  stronger  and  more  numerous 
these  forces,  the  happier  will  be  the 
marriage.  I  ■>  the  varied  examples  that 
follow  .  check  i  hose  i  hat  >  <>n  feel  exerl 
a  constructive  influence  upon  your 
marriage. 

DO  \\  i:  SHARK: 

/.  Our  children  and  some  of  their 

activities? 
2.  Some   absorbing    interest  like 

in  usic  or  art? 

Certain  aspects  of  my  husband's 
job? 

I.  Some  homemaking  chores? 
.>.  l/i  v  social  game}  bridge,  for  ex- 
ample? 

6.  The  companionship  of  mutual 
friends? 

7.  In  outdoor  activity  (.gardening, 
mill .  anil  SO  on)? 

ARK  \\  I 

8.  Buying,  or  planning,  <•  home? 
>>.   tctive  in  church  work? 

10.  Participating  in  community  af- 
fairs? 

11.  Sharing  our  vacations? 

12.  Planning  for  the  future? 

13.  Companionable  in  most  n  ays? 

14.  Physically  compatible? 

The  nuniher  nf  questions  that  you 
checked  is  far  less  important  than  the 
<|iialit>  of  crcali\c  sharing  that  the] 
represent,  ltut  if  ihe  forces  hohlin^ 
your  marriage  tojiel  her  are  w  eak  or  in  - 
suHieieiil.  the  items  lliat  >ou  tliil  not 
eheek  iua>  oiler  ideas  on  how  to 
strengthen  \our  marriage. 


"I  DON'T  LOVE  HIM,  BUT  I  WANT  TO  DO  WHAT'S 
BEST  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  AND  MYSELF." 

''I  was  married  the  first  time  at  18,  and  I  lived  in  a  romantic 
dream.  But  my  aggressive,  down-to-earth  husband  had  dif- 
ferent ideas,  and  after  ten  years  he  left  me  with  two  daugh- 
ters to  support.  I  managed  to  get  along,  and  I  never  lacked 
male  companionship.  One  daughter  is  now  married,  the 
other  is  self-supporting  and  engaged. 

"Why  I  didn't  leave  well  enough  alone,  1  11  never  know. 
But  eight  years  ago,  when  I  was  37,  Ted  and  I  drifted  into 
marriage.  He  is  divorced,  fifteen  years  my  senior,  and  he's 
just  plain  impossible.  We  have  two  young  sons,  six  and 
seven,  and  he  blames  me  for  their  faults,  but  won't  let  me 
discipline  them  when  he's  around. 

I  may  be  menopausal  (I'm  now  45)  so  I  distrust  my  own 
reactions,  but  if  I  end  this  marriage.  I  don't  believe  I'd  find 
a  Planless  world  so  unbearable.  Sometimes  I  feel  contempt 
for  my  husband,  other  times  I  just  put  up  with  him.  I  know 
I'm  overcritical  and  faultfinding,  and  maybe  I  could 
create  harmony  in  our  home  if  I  could  jusl  submerge  in  his 
wishes  and  ideas. 

Bui  I  can  t  pretend  that  all  is  sweetness  and  light,  when 
I  really  feel  he's  a  boor  and  a  bore.  He  drinks  too  much,  but 
complains  about  mv  single  highball  before  and  alter  dinner. 
He's  a  good  salesman,  but  pays  no  attention  to  balancing 
the  budget.  Our  income  fluctuates  from  nothing  to  (now) 
over  $2000  a  month.  Just  three  years  ago  we  were  penniless; 
now  we  have  a  fair-sized  savings  account.  We  bank  a  sizable 
amount  each  month,  yet  he  groans  we  should  save  more 
while  burning  up  a  couple  of  dollars  a  day  in  cigars. 

"I  lis  Knglish  is  atrocious,  despite  a  college  education,  and 
his  manners  are  worse.  Meals  are  too  early  or  too  late,  he 
wants  breakfast  at  dawn — oh  well,  I  can't  please  him  no 
matter  what  I  do. 

\\  hv  don't  I  walk  out,  unless  I'm  menopausal?  I  know 
I'm  aggressive  and  unco-operative,  but  I  don't  really  care.  I 
could  support  myself  and  the  children,  and  I'm  no  longer 
interested  in  sex,  maybe  because  he  no  longer  appeals  to  me. 

I  think  a  trial  separation  would  clarify  mailers,  but  Ted 
would  probably  insist  on  divorce.  I'm  staying  on  lor  the 
sake  ill  the  children,  but  mavbc  they'd  be  better  oil  in  a 
one-parent  home,  without  the  constant  bickering  and  dis- 
sension. If  I  hadn't  read  so  much  about  staying  married 
for  the  sake  of  the  children.  I'd  know  what  I  want  to  do. 
Should  I  go,  or  stay?" 

This  wile  cannot  afford  to  overlook  several  points  in  her 
situation.  Her  first  marriage  was  a  failure;  was  it  because  she 
was  young,  immature,  and  expected  romance  instead  of 
reality?  She  resented  her  husband's  desertion,  vet  she  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  male  companionship.  Undoubtedly  she 
felt  insecure,  both  emotionally  and  financially. 

Was  her  second  marriage  (to  a  much  older  man)  a  search 
for  security?  She  has  not  found  happiness,  yet  she  admits 
her  husband  is  fond  of  her  and  says  harmony  could  be 
achieved  if  she  were  less  critical  and  more  co-operative.  She 
is  confused,  but  sincerely  wants  to  do  what  is  best  for  her 
children  and  for  herself. 

For  the  time  being,  I  think  she  should  maintain  her  mar- 
riage. For  any  undecided  wife,  menopausal  or  not,  the  best 
decision  is  no  decision.  Meanwhile,  she  should  bide  her  time, 
making  every  effort  to  please  her  husband,  to  encourage 
communication  and  to  clarify  the  situation.  In  analyzing 
the  difficulty,  here  are  some  points  to  consider: 

Determine  what  led  to  the  impasse.  She  expected  her  mar- 
riage to  bring  happiness.  How  far  is  she  responsible  for  its 
deficiencies?  Rarely  is  the  success  or  failure  of  marriage  the 
achievement  or  fault  of  one  partner  alone. 

Correct  her  own  shortcomings  as  she  sees  them  (and  this 
wife  is  both  honest  and  perceptive).  Her  positive  example 
will  encourage  her  husband  to  new  effort,  even  without  his 
conscious  awrareness. 

Enlist  his  understanding  and  help,  as  soon  as  she  has 
progressed  far  enough  in  her  thinking  to  recognize  her 
own  shortcomings  as  well  as  his.  The  emphasis  should  be 
on  a  shared  effort  for  improvement,  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  assess  blame. 

Concentrate  on  areas  of  harmony,  rather  than  on  subjects 
of  disagreement.  Every  compromise  on  minor  matters  makes 
it  easier  to  discuss  and  finally  resolve  major  issues.  Even 
small  gains  pave  the  way  toward  greater  understanding  and 
co-operation. 

Assess  the  results  of  separation  or  divorce.  Hoi  Ii  practical 
and  emotional  consequences  should  be  considered,  for  the 


children  as  well  as  the  parents.  No  wife  should  change  her 
status  without  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  future  will  be 
an  improvement.  Many  divorced  people  later  regret  the 
breakup  of  their  marriage. 

Consult  a  counselor  before  deciding  to  end  the  marriage. 
Especially  when  children  are  involved,  the  husband  and  * 
wife  contemplating  divorce  should  seek  counsel  from  an  i 
objective,  qualified  person  who  will  guide  them  in  holding 
their  marriage  together,  if  possible,  or  at  worst  help  the 
family  adjust  to  the  future. 


"SHE  SAYS  IT'S  TOO  LATE." 

Though  more  wives  than  husbands  seek  marriage  counsel, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  husbands  to  take  the  initiative. 
When  the  man  sincerely  wants  to  improve  his  marriage 
(rather  than  seeking  an  easy  route  to  divorce)  the  outlook 
is  often  even  more  hopeful  than  when  the  wife  takes  the 
firsl  step. 

What  brings  husbands  to  the  counselor?  Excerpts  from 
a  recent  letter  concern  the  most  common  problem:  "After 
two  years  of  marriage  (happy,  so  far  as  I  knew)  my  wife  and 
I  have  separated,  and  will  be  divorced  in  late  summer.  A 
month  ago,  she  admitted  she  was  interested  in  another  man, 
and  has  been  seeing  him  secretly  for  six  months.  .  .  .  She 
claims  they  haven't  been  intimate  physically,  but  says 
she's  not  sure  she  ever  loved  me  .  .  .  She  has  a  job  she 
enjoys,  and  has  never  wanted  children.  I  love  her,  and 
can't  understand  what  went  wrong,  but  she  refuses  to 
see  a  counselor.  She  says  her  mind  is  made  up,  and  it's 
too  late." 

Infidelity  is  always  a  serious  threat  to  marriage.  Even 
when  the  relationship  is  faltering  or  unsatisfactory,  the 
husband's  ego  is  severely  damaged.  But  if  the  husband  still 
loves  his  wife  and  believes  she  loves  him,  the  blow  is 
shattering.  (When  the  situation  is  reversed,  the  wife  suffers 
similarly.)  Particularly  in  youthful  marriages,  the  course  of 
events  is  often  so  precipitate  that  the  counselor  is  usually 
consulted  too  late. 

Excessive  drinking  is  another  reason  why  husbands  seek 
counsel.  Disturbed  by  his  wife's  neglect  of  the  children  and 
the  poor  example  she  is  setting  (and  often  unconsciously 
afraid  that  he  may  lie  partly  to  blame),  he  often  seeks  a  quick 
solution  to  the  problem.  He  may  issue  an  ultimatum — 
either  she  stops  drinking,  or  he  gets  a  divorce.  In  general, 
husbands  have  less  patience  about  excessive  drinking  than 
do  wives. 

Lack  of  appreciation  or  personal  interest  in  him  prompts 
many  husbands  to  seek  help.  Her  preoccupation  with  the 
children  at  his  expense,  her  sexual  indifference,  nagging, 
criticism  and  belittling  may  convince  him  that  she  re- 
gards him  only  as  a  means  of  support. 

A  wife's  neglect  of  her  role  as  homemaker  is  a  common  com- 
plaint. Unlike  the  husband  who  feels  unwanted,  this  man 
feels  that  his  wife  loves  him,  he  returns  her  affection  and  is 
proud  of  her  in  many  respects.  But  he  is  ashamed  and  re- 
sentful of  her  neglect  of  routine  household  duties,  and  of 
him.  "She  doesn't  supply  me  with  clean  shirts" —  She 
doesn't  sew  on  buttons  or  darn  socks" — "She  stays  up  late 
and  expects  me  to  get  my  own  breakfast" — grievances  like 
these,  each  minor  in  itself,  add  up  to  the  conviction  that 
she  is  lazy  and  irresponsible. 

Sexual  maladjustment,  diagnosed  by  the  husband  as  re- 
sulting from  the  wife's  frigidity,  is  another  major  difficulty 
that  brings  husbands  to  the  counselor.  The  maladjustment 
may  be  related  to  the  wife's  interest  in  another  man,  to  her 
indifference  to  her  husband,  or,  rarely,  to  her  excessive 
drinking.  Whatever  the  basic  cause,  the  husband  rarely 
feels  that  he  is  at  fault.  He  may  not  blame  his  wife,  but 
he  tacitly  implies  that  she  needs  counseling,  or  that  he 
needs  instructions  in  special  techniques  to  overcome  her 
coldness. 

Finally,  husbands  seek  help  with  a  wide  range  of  indi- 
vidual problems,  ranging  from  in-law  trouble  to  disagree- 
ment over  the  children's  rearing  and  education.*  A  wile- 
outside  job  mav  be  the  only  apparent  conflict,  or  her  hus- 
band may  protest  her  unconventional  behavior.  However 
personal  these  problems  may  seem  to  the  troubled  husband, 
his  difficult}  is  not  unique,  and  can  often  be  relieved. 

But  whatever  the  problem,  and  whoever  the  client,  the 
since"  "I  an\  c  iseling  program  depends  mi  the  willing- 
ness of  both  husband  and  wife  to  make  an  earnest  ellort. 
Too  often,  as  in  the  letter  quoted,  neither  seeks  help  until 
it  is  too  late. 


truly 
tomato -rich  ! 


TOMATO  J 


TASTES  SO   GOOD   BECAUSE  IT'S  TRULY  TOMATO-RICH. 

a  know  how  some  brands  of  tomato  juice  just  trickle  out  of  the  tin  like  water?  And  taste  watery, 
)?  But  not  Libby's-ever!  Libby's  flows  out  in  a  velvety  stream.  The  RICHEST-POURING*  of 
Jm  all!  And  it  TASTES  SO  MUCH  RICHER  in  ripe,  tomato-y  flavor  than  any  other  kind.  Libby's 
RICH  IN  VITAMINS,  too-both  vitamins  A  and  C.  Yet  there  are  only  25  calories  to  the  4-ounce  glass 
ts  less  than  in  sweet  or  sweetened  juices) . 


Look  for  the  new  6-pak 
of  single  serving  tins. 


■  ibby's  is  ii%  richer  in  consistency , 
>rding  to  viscosity  tests  on  1 1  different 
nds.  This  figure  is  reported  by  the  lab- 
'ories  of  a  leading  University.  Libby, 
NSll  &  Libby,  Chicago  !>,  III. 


Enjoy  your^S/Zy^ every  day. .  .get  your  vitamins  C  plus  A 


pink  qocfcfess- 


New!  Fiery,  pagan  colors  for  your  lips  and  nails 

Come  with  Cutex  to  the  land  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  for  colors  that  outshine  the  tropical 


Come  with  Cutex  to  the  land  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  for  colors  that  outshine  the  tropical 
sun.  "Fire  Dance,"  a  darting,  dancing,  glowing  orange  that  sets  your  beauty  ablaze. 
"Pink  Goddess,"  a  smoldering  hot  pink  that  makes  you  a  dazzling  sun-worshipper.  And 
"Flaming,"  a  red  like  the  heart  of  a  volcano.  Colors  with  a  pagan  brilliance  that  will 
kindle  new  excitement  with  everything  you  wear  this  season.  In  long-lasting  Pearl  or 
regular  polish... smooth,  creamy  Delicate  lipstick  or  lush  and  clinging  Sheer  Lanolin. 


GOWNS  BY  6AHMI 


"I  had 
to  lose 

60  pounds 
to  go 

to  college" 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NEY 

BEAUTY  EDITOR 

ast  spring  eighteen-year-old  Sallie  Gingold,  of  Sharon,  Pennsyl- 
ania,  received  a  letter  from  Edinboro  State  College,  telling 
ler  that  she  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  student  because  of  her 
veight — 197  pounds.  On  reading  the  news,  Sallie  announced 
lippantly  to  her  mother,  "I  couldn't  care  less."  Actually  her  heart 
vas  broken.  She  says,  "When  I  read  that  letter  I  wanted  to  die." 

Today,  Sallie  weighs  a  trim  137  pounds.  She  is  an  outstanding 
reshman  at  Edinboro  State.  One  of  her  professors  writes,  "With 
nore  of  this  type  of  student  we  hope  to  improve  the  entire  teaching 
[profession."  continued  on  page  37 


Dear  Miss  Gingold: 

A  review  of  your  ap- 
plication indicates  that 
you  are  overweight  to  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  a 
detriment  to  your  being 
enrolled  as  a  student  at 
this  college.  If  you  wish 
to  be  admitted,  you  may 
make  an  appointment 
with  our  college  physi- 
cian for  a  review  of  your 
physical  condition. 

Signed 

( Director  of  Admissions) 

DearMr.&Mrs.  Gingold: 
Your  daughter  Sallie 
has  just  completed  a 
course  which  I  instructed. 
Her  performance  was  ex- 
cellent. I  am  personally 
pleased  that  Sallie  has 
come  to  Edinboro.  We 
need  more  of  her  type 
of  student.  Signed 

(Associate  Professor  of  Education  ) 


Here  is  Sallie  at  137  pounds. 

"I  never  realized  life 
coild  be  such  fun." 


Sallie  at  197  pounds.' "You  can 
see  why  I  never  had  a  date!" 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
MEASUREMENTS 


Before 
5'7" 


HEIGHT 


197  lbs.  WEIGHT 


43" 


33" 


BUST 


WAIST 


After 
5'7" 

137  lbs. 

36M" 
24^" 


4  I 


HIPS  36" 
20       DRESS  SIZE   11  or  12 
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To  help  you  lose  weight . . .  and  avoid  regaining  it . . . 

Metrecal-now  in  delicious 
liquid  form,  ready  to  drink 

B  Overweight  impairs  health  and  shortens  life.  Yet  one  out  of  two  adults  today 
is  over  his  desirable  weight.  To  help  solve  this  problem  of  overweight,  Metrecal 
brand  dietary  for  weight  control  was  developed.  The  measured  calories  of 
Metrecal  provide,  in  one  product,  the  means  for  effective  weight  control  with 
sound  nutrition  and  appetite  satisfaction.  B  And  now  Metrecal  is  available  in 
unique  liquid  form,  ready  to  drink.  Its  pleasant  taste  and  texture  have  been 
achieved  without  sacrificing  high  protein  content  or  essential  unsaturated  fats. 
Metrecal  is  the  established  product  with  clinical  proof  oi  safety  and  effectiveness. 
On  the  opposite  page  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  your  most  convenient  way  to  lose 
weight.  B  Individuals  who  are  grossly  overweight  or  have  serious  medical  disor- 
ders should  always  have  their  physician's  approval  before  undertaking  a  weight 
reducing  program.  It  is,  of  course,  wise  for  anyone  contemplating  weight  reduc- 
tion to  consult  his  physician. 


Edward  Dalton  O 

CVANSVILLl   12.  INDIANA-  A  DlVlflO* 

MEAD  JOHNSON  &  COMP^ 

Quality  products  from  nutritional  reseim 


Tun,  in  ra  h  Snmla,/  Jor  "WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  The  Valiant  Years"  on  M>C  lei 


d  refrigeration  required.  Most  convenient  way  to  lose  weight  safelv  and 
Ifectnely.  Although  many  people  prefer  it  cold,  new  Metrecal  liquid  can  be 
bred  until  opened  without  refrigeration.  Even  in  your  cupboard,  diere  is 
1}  risk  of  spoilage  or  loss  of  vital  nutrients. 

ist  pour. . .  and  drink.  Metrecal  liquid  fits  your  way  of  life  . . .  can  be  used  any 
Ime.  anywhere.  You  lose  weight  safely  and  effectively  because  Metrecal  helps 
|)U  restrict  calories  while  providing  sound  nutrition  and  appetite  satisfaction. 

s  high  protein  content  helps  protect  muscle  tissue  during  weight  loss. 


Simply  open  the  can  .  .  .  and  you  have  a  nutritionally  sound,  low-calorie  meal, 
ready  to  drink.  To  help  you  lose  weight  rapidly,  Metrecal  may  be  used  as  your 
total  daily  diet.  To  reduce  more  gradually,  or  to  maintain  desired  weight,  it 
may  be  used  for  one  or  two  meals  a  day. 

Delicious  ...  by  any  standard.  Each  of  die  three  flavors  of  new  Metrecal  liquid 
is  pleasing  in  taste  and  texture  without  sacrificing  protein  content  or  appetite 
satisfaction  . . .  two  reasons  why  Metrecal  is  the  established  product  widi  clini- 
cally proven  safety  and  effectiveness. 


Like  a  thousand  April  mornings 


111,'.! 


bubble  bath 


BATH  POWDER 


Lilacs  in  profusion  for  your  bath- 
and  after -with  matching  fragrances  by  Wrisley. 
Sculptured  soap  with  a  creamy-rich  lather . . . 
billowy  bubble  bath  to  float  away  fatigue  . . .  pastel 
bath  powder  that  drifts  on  like  dream-dust 
to  give  your  skin  a  satiny  glow.  And  finally,  spray 
cologne  to  mist  you  in  lingering  loveliness. 
All  the  romance  of  a  Paris  spring - 
yours  now  from  Wrisley! 

Fragrance  yourself  with 
French  Lilac  bath  cosmetics  by 


BUBBLE  BATH-$1.25 
BATH  SOAP  —  $1.50    BOX    OF  3 
SPRAY    MIST   COLOGNE  -  $2.50 
BATH    POWDER  -  $2.50 
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Dieting 
reduce? 

fa/  laxative  for  women 
Is  keep  you  "regular"! 


Are  you  dieting  to  re- 
duce? Then  you  are 
eating  far  less  than 
usual.  Less  bulk  is 
passing  through  your 
system.  In  such  in- 
stances, irregularity 
often  occurs. 

When  laxative  help 
d,  rely  on  the  gentle,  more  natural 
)f  new  Correctol®— the  laxative 
l  developed  for  a  woman's  deli- 
tem.  Correctol  is  completely  dif- 
rom  harsh,  all-purpose  laxatives 
nay  leave  you  feeling  so  weak 
i  want  to  break  your  diet, 
ictol's  secret  is  a  non-laxative 
regulator  that  simply  softens 
Along  with  this,  Correctol  con- 
st enough  mild  laxative  to  give 
ty  a  start. 

ing  together,  these  two  gentle 
nts  make  Correctol  bring  relief 
'iturally  than  any  ordinary  laxa- 
Not  only  while  dieting,  but  even 
pregnancy,  alter  childbirth,  in 
lai  periods  and  after  middle  age! 

y  Correctol  soon, 
pink  tablets,  $1.00 
drug  counter. 


Guaranteed  by 
I  Good  Housekeeping  . 


e-7*«e  MONEY! 

in  increase  your  income  in  your  spare 
/rite  for  our  generous  commission  offer. 
RTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
ndence  Square  Philadelphia  S,  Penna. 


)RNS 


1  by  Mosco. also  Calluses. 
■  sy,  economical.  Just  rub 
35^,60»i.  At  your  druggist.  Money  refund- 
»r  satisfied.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

★CORN* 
REMOVER 


NEW  FREEDOM  FROM 

NTURE  BREATH 
AND  TARTAR 


Bathe  your  dentures  nightly  in  wonder-working 
EXTAR  D  C  - and  say  good-bye  to  embarrassing, 
[odor-causing,  stain-revealing  tartar.  Unique.  Not 
ja  bleaching  agent  or  abrasive.  Can't  scratch  or 
blemish.  Recommended  by  dentists.  Available  at 
many  drug,  cosmetic  and  beauty  counters.  Send 
only  25t  for  generous  7-day  supply 

EXTAR  D.C: 

'     for  effective  denture  care 

ER  CO  ,  1238-A  Belmont  Ave  ,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33 

Following,  is  Sallic's  story  as  she  has  told 
it  to  us: 

As  a  fat  girl  I  hated  myself.  In  fact,  I  once 
dissolved  a  half  bottle  of  aspirin  in  water  and 
drank  the  mixture  in  an  effort  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Once  before,  I  stood  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  razor  blade  poised  on  my  wrist  contem- 
plating another  way  to  self-destruction.  What 
good  was  I  to  myself?  To  anyone?  Often  I 
found  myself  staring  out  of  windows  on  high 
floors  trying  to  drum  up  nerve  to  jump. 

Well,  the  aspirin  didn't  work,  and  I 
chickened  out  with  the  razor  and  jumping— 
thank  goodness.  Because  as  a  result  of  my  diet 
I  am  just  about  the  happiest  girl  alive.  I  date 
many  attractive  boys.  My  clothes  are  pretty; 
my  family  is  proud  of  me.  Even  my  brother! 
Most  of  all,  I'm  in  college. 

I  had  always  been  chunky  as  a  child,  but  it 
wasn't  until  I  was  in  sixth  grade  that  the  school 
nurse  called  mother  in  to  tell  her  I  was  two 
pounds  overweight.  What  are  two  pounds? 
Unfortunately,  we  didn't  realize  how  quickly 
they  could  multiply. 

In  high  school  I  was  tormented  by  unkind 
remarks  about  my  weight.  Boys  would  groan 
when  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  call,  "Watch 
out,  it'll  cave  in."  They  sent  me  clippings  from 
newspapers  of  fat  ladies,  with  margin  notes 
saying:  "Good  likeness  of  you,  Sallie."  To  my 
brother  Dave  I  was  "blimp"  and  "tub-of- 
lard."  He  used  to  watch  me  go  to  the  refrigera- 
tor and  remark  disgustedly,  "O.  K. ,  stuff  your- 
self, fatty,  who  cares?"  My  parents  were  after 
me  constantly  to  watch  my  weight.  Nowadays 
I  realize  they  were  only  trying  to  help.  But  at 
the  time  I  alternated  between  feeling  hurt  and 
resentful. 

To  escape  nagging  at  home  I  took  refuge  in 
baby-sitting  jobs.  Alone  in  someone  else's 
house,  with  the  children  tucked  in  for  the 
night,  I  could  eat  all  I  wanted  in  peace.  And 
I  did!  I  used  to  cram  down  a  whole  pie  in  one 
sitting —  platcfuls   of  spaghetti   or  mashed 

CONTINUED  ON  PACE  1  I 


SLIP 


rolite  HALF  &  FULL  SOLES 

At  all  fine  shoe  repairers 


10,000,000 

American  LP  buyers  can't  be  wrong... 

MAN TO VAN  I 

music  at  its  enjoyable  best 

Montovani  is  far  and  away  the  biggest  selling  artist  in  LP  history.  More  than  10  million  of 
his  LP  recordings  have  been  sold  in  the  USA  alone.  Mantovani's  music  is  always  filled  with 
warmth  and  emotion.  Under  the  magic  of  his  baton  violins  soar  and  cascade,  creating  foun- 
tains of  thrilling  sound.  Familiar  themes  become  transformed  into  glittering  jeweled  pat- 
terns. No  wonder  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  respond  to  Mantovani's  artistry 
and  brilliance. 


GREENSLEEVES 

Was  It  A  Dream?;  It  Happened  In 
Monterrey;  Lovely  Lady;  Mexlcali 
Rose;  others 
Mono  LL  570 
STRAUSS  WALTZES 
Blue   Danube;   Roses  From  The 
South;    Village   Swallows;  Wine, 
Wnmen  And  Song;  others 
Mono  LL  685  Stereo  PS  118 

ALL  AMERICAN  SHOWCASE 
The  Best  of  Victor  Herbert;  Sig- 
mund  Romberg;  Rudolf  Friml;  Irv- 
ing Berlin. 

Mono  LL  3122/3       Stereo  PSA  3202 
MUSIC  OF  RUDOLF  FRIML 
Love  Everlasting;  Rose  Marie;  Dear 
Love,    My   Love;    Only   A  Rose; 
others 

Mono  LL  1150 
CHARMAINE 

I    Live   For  You;   Diane;  Queen 
Elizabeth  Waltz;  For  You;  Kisses 
In  The  Dark;  others 
Mono  LL  1094 
MANTOVANI  PLAYS 

THE  IMMORTAL  CLASSICS 
Prelude  In  C#  Min.;  Minuet  In  G, 
Romance;  On  Wings  Of  Song;  Largo, 
Barcarolle;  others 
Mono  LL  877 


FILM  ENCORES 

My  Foolish  Heart;  Unchained  Mel- 
ody; Over  The  Rainbow;  Summer- 
time In  Venice;  others 

Mono  LL  1700  Stereo  PS  124 

GEMS  FOREVER 

All  The  Things  You  Are;  True  Love; 
I  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night; 
others 

Mono  LL  3032  Stereo  PS  106 

CONTINENTAL  ENCORES 

More  Than  Ever;  La  Vie  En  Rose; 

Under  Paris  Skies;  0  Mein  Papa; 

others 

Mono  LL  3095  Stereo  PS  147 

FILM  ENCORES  VOL.  2 
The  High  And  The  Mighty;  A  Cer- 
tain Smile;  Friendly  Persuasion; 
others 

Mono  LL  3117  Stereo  PS  164 

SONG  HITS  FROM  THEATRELAND 

I  Talk  To  The  Trees;  They  Say  It's 
Wonderful;  Some  Enchanted  Eve- 
ning; others 

Mono  LL  1219  Stereo  PS  125 

MANTOVANI  PLAYS 

MUSIC  FROM  THE  BALLET 

Waltz  Of  The  Flowers  from  'The  Nut- 
cracker'; Invitation  To  The  Waltz; 
others 

Mono  LL  1525 


THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home;  Camp- 
town  Races;  Home  on  The  Range; 
others 

Mono  LL  3136  Stereo  PS  182 

SONGS  TO  REMEMBER 

Jamaica  Farewell;  Tenderly;  Vaya 

Con  Dios;  Gigi;  Blue  Star;  With 

These  Hands;  others 

Mono  LL  3149  Stereo  PS  193 

OPERETTA  MEMORIES 

The  Merry  Widow  Waltz;  My  Hero 
From  "The  Chocolate  Soldier" 
(Straus);  others 

Mono  LL  3181  Stereo  PS  202 

MUSIC  FROM  EXODUS  fc  OTHER 
GREAT  THEMES 

Main  Theme  from  "Exodus";  Karen; 
Theme  from  "A  Summer  Place"; 
others 

Mono  LL  3231  Stereo  PS  224 

MUSIC  FROM  THE  FILMS 

Warsaw  Concerto;  The  Dream  Of 
Olwen;  Serenata  D'Amore;  others 

Mono  LL  1513  Stereo  PS  112 

CONCERT  ENCORES 

Clair  De  Lune;  Spanish  Dance;  La 
Boutique  Fantasque  -  Can  Can; 
Gypsy  Airs;  others 

Mono  LL  3004  Stereo  PS  133 


'Verified  by  national  accounting  firm 


Also  available  on  London  U  track  stereo  tape 

MONTY'S  NEWEST 

Come  Back  To  Sorrento;  Catari, 
Catari;  Carnival  Of  Venice;  Vissi 
D'Arte;  Nessun  Dorma;  Italian 
Fantasy:  0  Sole  Mio,  Santa  Lucia, 
Lovely  Black  Eyes;  others 
Mono  LL  3239  Stereo  PS  232 

Write  for  free  complete  catalog:  LONDON  RECORDS,  INC.  Dept.  JG,  539  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 
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Comb  it 
pretty 


mm, 


Comb  it 

with  an 

ACE 


Comb  it  for  compliments. 
Keep  your  hair  beautifully 
groomed  with  an  Ace  Comb 
—America's  very  best.  Gen- 
uine hard  rubber,  combs 
ever  so  smoothly,  protects 
against  damage  to  hair  and 
scalp.  Styles  for  every  one. 


The  facts 
about 
strengthening 
brittle  nails 


Can  polish  strengthen  nails?  Any  good 
polish  acts  as  a  protective  shield  for  your 
nails.  But  it  can't  protect  them  as  effec- 
tively as  a  special  nail  strengthener.  Based 
on  50  years'  experience  in  nail  care,  Cutex 
has  developed  Strong  Nail,  a  heavy-duty 
full-strength  nail  coating,  not  diluted  by 
color  additives.  Strong  Nail  forms  a  tough 
layer  over  the  nails  to  reinforce  them 
against  cracking,  splitting  and  breaking. 
Yet  Strong  Nail  is  easily  removed  with 
Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover.  Wear  Strong 
Nail  alone  or  under  any  of  the  33  fashion- 
right  shades  of  Cutex  polish. 
Can  you  cure  brittle  nails?  The  part  of  the 
nail  you  can  see  is  actually  dead  tissue. 
The  live  nail  grows  under  the  cuticle,  and 
that  is  where  you  should  start  to  correct 
brittle  nails.  Cutex  Nail-Flex  is  a  medi- 
cated cream  especially  formulated  to  help 
encourage  the  growth  of  long,  strong 
beautiful  nails.  But  remember,  new 
growth  takes  time  and  Nail-Flex  should 
be  rubbed  into  the  cuticle  faithfully  for  a 
period  of  weeks  before  you  expect  results. 
Cutex®  Strong  Nail  and  Nail-Flex  are 
each  only  59<*  plus  tax. 


I  dreamed  I  walked  a  \ 

in  my  Zj 

Sweet  Music*. ..new  Maidenform  bra. ..has  fittec 
and  reinforced  undercups  to  keep  you  at  your 
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NEW  YORK 


BUBBLE    BATH  -  $1.25 
BATH  SOAP  -  $1.50    BOX  0 
SPRAY    MIST  COLOGNE-J 
BATH    POWDER  -  $2.50 


easy  breathing,- 
B,  C  cups,  2.50 


Such  refreshing  ideas  for  a  Summer-full  of  fun  and  fashion!  These  fleet,  light-on-your-feet  Enna  Jetticks  give  you  cool  comfort  and  perfect  fit  0ther  Enna  Je"'^' 

that's  as  flexible  as  your  own  footstep.  Which  will  you  choose?  Reading  clockwise,  starting  at  midnight:  Rita,  10.95.  Sweetie,  1 1.95.  Honey-B,  2^ 
12.95.  Haiti,  10.95.  Cloud  8,  9.95.  Enna  Jettick  Shoes,  Inc.,  Auburn,  New  York  FEEL  YOUNG  .  .  .  FEEL  ENNA  JETTICK  Far  we»t,  siigMi*  H,3her 


Fools  gold? 

Not  a  bit  of  it.This  is  gold  for  the  truly  wise— negotiable  fashion  currency  for  both  your  day  and  evening  live; 
Reason?  It's  gold  without  glitter,  so  it  looks  right  where  glitter  looks  wrong.  Carry  it  as  a  glowing  comply 
ment  to  the  golden  season  ahead.  Willow-grain  leather. The  Glowins  Set  bv  LADY  BUXTOT 

0  zy  j  best  for  i/our  monrit 

UTHCP.  OLOWINO  POSSIBILITIES!  THE  OLOWINO  SET  III  MIST  OREEN,  BLUE.  RED,  BLACK  OS  WHITE.  CLUTCH  PURSE  ».»S,*  FRENCH  PURSC  S.OO,'  BILLFOLD  S.OO,*  CIOARETTC  CASE  «.B5,  BPK.TAINIP*  S.»3.  LIOMTER  2»5.  KEY-TAI  HER*  7. 75.*    *PLUS  TAX,     dl»OI  BUXTON,  INC.,  (PPINOFIELD,  MASS.,  BUXTON  CANADA,  LTD.,  TOPOlHM 
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s  left  on  er  from  supper,  ice  cream,  cake 
skies.  By  lopping  off  the  huge  meals  I 
ome  with  baby-sitting  "extras'*  it  didn*t 
ng  to  gorge  my  way  up  to  197  pounds. 
iy  diet,  a  friend  of  daddy*s  commented 
gly,  "You  know,  judging  by  our  gro- 
11s,  Sallie  should  have  been  paying  us 
baby-sitting  she  did." 
sionally,  1  became  disgusted  with  my- 
i  made  halfhearted  attempts  to  diet, 
n  I  would  give  up  and  think,  "There  is 
next  year— I'll  reduce  then."  But  of 
"next  year"  never  came, 
n  I  was  seventeen,  I  wore  a  matronly 
dress.  Naturally  I  never  had  a  date, 
veningof  our  high-school  senior  prom, 
le  rest  of  the  girls  in  their  pretty  formals 
ff  to  the  dance  with  their  dates.  I  went 
jvie  with  another  unpopular  girl, 
dream  of  going  to  college  was  the  only 
note  in  my  life.  It  was  not  until  this 
was  seriously  threatened  that  I  really 
ined  to  diet.  The  letter  from  college 
that  I  couldn't  be  admitted  because  of 
ght  did  the  trick.  Within  minutes  of  my 
ed  indifference,  my  mind  opened  up 
sasic  situation:  If  I  don't  go  to  college, 
o  I  have?  The  answer  was  nor  lung.  I 
rked  in  a  store  after  school  and  during 


50 

YEARS  AGO 
IN  THE 
JOURNAL 

May.  1911,  the  Standard  Oil 
>mpan\  «  as  dissolved  liv  the 
lpreme  Court.  Desk  telephones 
ere  replacing  the  stationary  wall 
irietv.  and  man)  people  believed 
ape  seeds  caused  appendicitis. 

new  hit  song  contained  this 
nilosophv:  First  you  get  the  money, 
you  get  the  flat,  then  it's  time 
umgh  to  get  the  girl. 

Tlw  Imv  with  his  sack  of  Ladies' 
Utme  Journals  slung  over  his 
wulder  is  a  familiar  sight  around 
e  world"  savs  Editor  llok  in  the 
lay,  1911,  Journal.  "He  can  be 
>und  near  the  Coliseum,  in  the 
'anama  Canal  Zone,  bv  the  Sphinx. 
Tokyo  and  Shanghai."  *  ' 

Why  spend  money  foolishly  on 
(pensive  tombstones?"  asks  an 
litorial.  '  W  hv  not  a  bell  in  a 
eeple.  a  clock  in  a  tower,  or  a 
ee  in  a  street?" 

When  is  it  safe  to  change  the  chil- 
ren's  winter  flannels?"  a  mother 
ants  to  know.  "IT ait  until  May." 

ewing  hints:  "Outworn  white  kid 
loves  make  lovely  bows  for  slip- 
ers,  or  you  can  cut  them  into 
aby  shoes." 

It  a  church  wedding  do  the  ushers 
arry  their  hats  uhile  performing 
uties?"  an  usher  asks.  "Leave  them 
I  the  church  door.  ' 

Old   tarnished   hatpins   may  be 
overed  with  cotton,  then  >ilk  and 
hen  a'crocheted  covering  to  match 
hat." 
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summer  vacations — but  I  didn't  want  to  be  a 
shoe  clerk  all  my  life.  When  I  poured  out  ins 
feelings  to  my  mother,  she  was  very  under- 
standing and  sympathetic.  She  reminded  me 
that  the  letter  had  ended  with  the  idea  that  I 
could  consult  the  campus  doctor  if  I  was  really 
interested  in  reducing. 

The  next  day  Mother,  Daddy  and  I  drove  to 
Edinboro  to  see  the  doctor.  He  was  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact. After  an  examination  he  said, 
"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  you  that  a  diet 
won't  cure.  If  you  want  to  get  into  this  school 
by  September,  begin  reducing  now."  He  gave 
me  a  list  of  nutritious,  low-calorie  foods,  a  pat 
on  the  back  and  a  word  of  encouragement.  I 
had  the  feeling  that  he  had  the  feeling  that  I 
would  succeed.  No  nagging.  No  threats.  No 
derisive  remarks.  Just  plain  "This  is  your 
problem— solve  it."  It  helped  tremendously. 

I  started  my  diet  the  next  morning  and  I 
never  stopped  until  60  pounds  disappeared. 
Despite  my  years  of  gorging  on  food,  I  never 
felt  famished  on  my  1000  calories  a  day.  My 
biggest  step  in  reducing  successfully  was  to 
make  up  my  mind,  once  and  for  all,  that  I 
would  never  eat  between  meals  or  after  dinner. 
On  baby-sitting  nights  I  played  records  or 
read,  or  studied  instead  of  raiding  some- 
one else's  kitchen.  With  rare  exceptions,  fruit 
or  plain  gelatin  became  my  mealtime  des- 
serts. At  the  slightest  sign  of  weakening,  I'd 
ask  myself,  "Which  is  more  important,  this 
cupcake  or  cooky — or  college  in  September?" 
The  right  answer  always  came  on  time.  On 
the  big  day,  two  months  after  I  started  my 
diet,  when  I  had  lost  enough  weight  to  slip  into 
a  size  18.  I  thought  I'd  burst  with  joy. 

From  then  on  my  diet  became  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  cinch.  As  my  weight,  measurements 
and  dress  sizes  went  down,  down,  down,  I 
steadily  grew  in  my  feelings  of  pride  and  ac- 
complishment. I  began  to  be  self-assured. 
When  people  said  something  nice  to  me  I  be- 
lieved them,  no  longer  looking  for  some  snide 
double  meaning  in  their  remarks.  When  in- 
vitations began  coming  my  way,  I  accepted 
them  as  though  I  deserved  them. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  enjoyed  a  feel- 
ing of  close  rapport  with  my  parents.  As  a 
fatty.  I  would  never  have  thrown  my  arms 
around  my  father  and  kissed  him  on  his  cheek. 
I  was  too  self-pitying  to  believe  that  such  a 
gesture  would  be  understood  or  appreciated. 
Nowadays,  Daddy  and  I  are  the  greatest  of 
pals.  My  conversations  with  mother,  in  my 
old  fatty  days,  almost  always  ended  on  a  note 
of  hate  or  resentment.  When  she  tried  to  en- 
courage me  to  lose  weight,  "Because  you 
could  be  so  pretty,  Sallie,"  my  reaction  would 
be  to  remark,  "Why  don't  you  kill  me  if  you 
don't  like  me  as  I  am?  You  hate  me.  Take  a 
knife  and  stab  me  if  you  like."  I  was  dreadful. 

Now  that  I  am  normal  in  size,  I'm  normal 
in  my  relationships  with  mother  too.  We 
share  our  thoughts  on  everything  from  the 
latest  fashion  to  my  newest  beau.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  come  home  from  a  date  and 
talk  it  over  with  mother.  I  even  show  her  notes 
I've  received  from  certain  beaux  and  ask, 
"What's  yourreaction  to  these  ?"  Naturally,  my 
biggest  reward  came  when  the  doctor  told  me 
my  weight  was  acceptable.  I  could  go  tocollege. 

My  brother  Dave,  my  old  nemesis,  is  now 
one  of  my  stanchest  admirers.  I'll  never  forget 
modeling  my  first  sheath  dress  for  him  last 
November.  It  was  black,  slinky  and  divine;  I 
couldn't  wait  to  hear  his  reaction.  He  looked, 
whistled  and  exclaimed.  "My  gosh,  you're 
skinny.'"  If  he'd  said,  "You're  rav  ishingly  beau- 
tiful!". I  couldn't  have  been  more  thrilled. 

People  from  all  over  town  were  delighted 
by  my  progressive  new  look.  As  I  lost  30.  40. 
50  and  then  60  pounds,  strangers  would  come 
to  the  shoe  store  where  I  worked  just  to  see 
for  themselves.  I  was  quite  a  local  celebrity! 

It  took  me  less  than  a  year  to  lose  those  60 
pounds,  and  1  cannot  imagine  spending  time 
more  profitably.  After  I  had  been  in  college 
about  a  month,  the  director  of  admiss'ons 
said  to  me.  "Sallie.  it  hurt  us  as  much  to  write 
that  letter  as  it  must  have  hurt  you  to  receive 
it.  But  fat  girls  are  health  risks  and  therefore 
not  good  teacher  material.  We  had  our  repu- 
tation to  protect  and  you  had  your  attractive- 
ness and  self-respect  to  gain."  Then  he  smiled 
and  added,  "I'd  say  we  now  have  mutual 
reason  to  feel  pride  in  accomplishment!"  EM) 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  SUN  GLASSES 


ARE 


T 


Smart  girls  let  good  looks  go  to  their  heads  when  they  wear  eye-flattering, 
eye-saving  Ray-Ban  Sun  Glasses.  Behind  wheel  or  under  ocean  sun,  you 
can't  be  in  better  style.  Ray-Ban  Sun  Glasses  come  in  more  than  70  styles 
and  colors  to  suit  your  discriminating  taste.  And  every  pair  you  try  on  has 
optically-ground  lenses  made  from  the  same  glass  as  prescription  lenses! 
Compare  them  with  "just  any  old  sun  glass".  You'll  see  how  Ray-Ban  Glasses 
filter  out  the  harsh  glare  that  makes  you  squint,  that  causes  fine  wrinkles. 
And  you'll  see  why  they're  the  top  choice  in  quality  sun  glasses  for  eye  com- 
fort and  eye  style.  For  every  outdoor  activity,  select  genuine  Ray-Ban  Sun 
Glasses  — look  for  the  name  on  the  frame.  Priced  from  $4.95  to  $  14.95  in 
optical  offices  and  fine  stores.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Incorporated,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
TRY  ON  A  PAIR-YOU  WON'T  SETTLE  FOR  LESS! 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  f\ 

I  SUN  GLASSES 


"Ballet' 


"Solette' 


Your  prescription?  Available  in  any  of  the  smart  Ray-Ban  frames,  or  in  conventional  eyewear  sty 


Lookwhat 
you  can  do  with 
Royal  peach  gelatin 


Fruit  cocktail  ...  the  sparkle  of  ginger  ale, 
and  the  bright  juicy  taste  of  Royal  Peach  Flavor 
Gelatin.  Put  them  all  together  for  a  brilliant 
salad  dessert  that's  just  bursting  with  flavor. 

Simply  dissolve  Royal  Peach  Gelatin  in  1  cup 
of  boiling  water.  Stir  in  1  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice  and  chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Then 
quickly  stir  in  1  cup  of  ginger  ale  and  1  cup  of 
drained  fruit  cocktail.  Pour  into  mold  and  chill 
until  firm.  And  remember,  only  Royal  makes 
Peach  Flavor  Gelatin. 

For  Exciting  Flavors  .  .  ALWAYS  REACH  FOR  ROYAL 


Royal  Peach  Gelatin  Tastes  Like  Fresh  Juicy  Peaches' 

*  And  Give s  You'Fre sh-Fruit  Vit amin- C 


^Natural  fresh-fruit  flavor  enhanced  with  artificial  flavor. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brandt  Inc. 
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MANY 
BABIES 


DIE 


Modern  Americans,  accustomed  to  brilliant  medical 
triumphs,  will  find  this  setback  hard  to  believe  — 
yet  it  is  true.  Here  are  the  facts. 


Infant 
Mortality 
is  on 
the  Rise 


By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

Public  Affairs  Editor 


After  two  decades  of  progress,  the  trend  toward  improve- 
ment is  over,  according  to  a  report  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  and  there  is  now  real  reason  for  coh- 
cern.  Infant  mortality  has  risen  from  a  record  low  of  26 
deaths  per  1000  live  births  in  1956  to  26.3  in  1957  to  27.1 
in  1958.  Incomplete  figures  for  1959  and  I960  do  not  offer 
much  solace.  As  a  doctor  in  the  Children's  Bureau  put  it, 
'The  plateau  we  have  reached  is  no  cause  for  complacency." 
Nowadays,  standing  still  means  losing  ground. 

Surprisingly,  America  has  never  ranked  high  in  the  pro- 
tection offered  its  newborn.  Once  in  sixth  place  among 
nations,  we  have  now  fallen  to  tenth.  Huge  and  rich  though 
we  are,  we  do  not  give  all  our  mothers  and  babies  the  care  they 
would  receive  in  (listed  by  order  of  achievement) :  Sweden, 
Netherlands,  Australia,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  New  Zealand  or  Finland.  Not  even  one  state 
within  the  United  States  can  match  the  low  infant-mortality 
rate  reported  by  Sweden! 

We  speak  of  mothers-and-babies  together  because,  though 
infant  mortality  refers  to  deaths  of  infants  up  to  one  year 
old,  nearly  three-  quarters  of  these  deaths  occur  during  the 
first  month  of  life.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  them  occur  dur- 
ing the  first  day  of  life.  Obviously,  if  more  of  our  babies 
are  to  be  saved,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  better  care 
of  their  mothers. 

Yet,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  reduction  in  mortality  rate 
for  this  dangerous  first  day — which  of  course  includes  de- 
livery— has  been,  to  quote  the  bureau,  "insignificant." 

For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  made  almost  no  progress 
in  reducing  the  entire  death  rate  (including  fetal  deaths) 
associated  with  childbirth.  Such  deaths  are  the  fifth  major 


cause  of  mortality  in  this  country.  In  addition,  60,000 
babies  a  year  are  damaged  during  birth — to  survive  with 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  a  degree  of  mental  crippling. 

The  shocking  fact  here  is  that  an  important  number  of 
such  losses  need  not  happen.  In  one  New  York  City  study, 
35  per  cent  of  the  deaths  immediately  before,  during  or  after 
birth  were  judged  "preventable."  For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
warned  of  this  by  that  small  band  of  concerned  leaders  in  med- 
icine, nursing  and  public  health  who  foresaw  the  present  crisis. 
Understandably,  they  now  urge  us  to  adopt  those  practices 
already  proved  excellent  in  the  countries  that  outrank  us. 
First  prescription :  assured  prenatal  care  for  every  mother. 

Adequate  prenatal  care  is  the  most  important  single 
assurance  of  a  pregnancy's  happy  outcome.  Prenatal  care 
dramatically  reduces  the  incidence  of  prematurity — great- 
est killer  of  babies.  Yet  most  prenatal  care  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  physicians,  many  of  them  general  prac- 
titioners far  too  busy  to  do  an  ideal  job. 

This  acute  doctor  shortage  threatens  to  grow  even  worse, 
for  there  has  been  a  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  diplomas 
certified  annually  by  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  Who  will  deliver  our  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren? 

Tired  mothers  who  cannot  afford  a  private  doctor  often 
have  to  travel  exhausting  miles  to  the  nearest  big  city  clinic, 
where  they  see  a  different  doctor  for  a  minute  or  so  each 
visit.  Too  many  stay  home.  The  Children's  Bureau  points 
out  our  need  for  small  community  clinics.  Dr.  M.  Edward 
Davis,  director  of  obstetrics  at  Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Medicine,  has 
crisply  warned  his  colleagues,  "Modern  maternity  care  can 
no  longer  be  provided  by  the  mother's  physician  alone  .  .  . 
he  is  much  too  busy  to  .  .  .  indoctrinate  his  patient  in  the 
many  things  she  should  know.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  care  that  the 
patient  has  a  right  to  expect  can      CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  140 


The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us,  Journal  readers  and  Journal  edi- 
tors, to  join  hands  again  in  a  work  that  is  very  close  to  our  hearts. 
Just  as  together  we  wrought  astounding  changes  in  maternal 
health,  with  the  result  that  many  hospitals  insist  that  every  death 
must  come  before  a  medical  board  of  review,  so  now  we  propose 
additional  ways  to  protect  our  babies. 

We  believe  with  Miss  Ruth  G.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  Nursing  Section,  that  in  neighborhood  clinics  women 
could  be  "delivered  in  facilities  which  more  nearlv  incorporate 
the  principles  of  care  associated  with  rooming-in  rather  than  with 
care  given  in  acute  illness.  Such  centers  might  be  staffed  primarily 
with  maternity  nurses,  nurse-midwives,  and  auxiliary  workers 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  medical  center." 

Hospital  and  home  health  services  could  be  developed  so  as  to 
reduce  the  hazards  to  which  early  discharge  from  the  hospital 
exposes  a  patient.  Though  most  infant  deaths  occur  in  the  first 


week  of  life,  the  trend  has  been  for  hospitals  to  send  mother  and 
baby  home  after  only  a  few  days.  Often  there  is  no  thought  of  the 
conditions  to  which  they  must  adjust  there. 

In  addition  to  more  visiting  nurses,  we  must  provide  trained 
women  to  manage  the  home  until  the  family  homemaker  can  again 
take  hold.  With  homemakers  available,  a  woman  whose  health  is 
threatened  by  one  of  the  conditions  complicating  pregnancy  might 
stay  home  at  rest,  or  she  could  accept  hospitalization  if  necessary. 

To  reduce  danger  during  the  entire  maternity  cycle,  we  women  x 
must  carry  our  communities  forward  toward  new  combinations  of 
doctor-nurse-midwife-homemaker  and  nursing  services.  We  can 
do  it.  According  to  a  group  of  English  teaching  doctors  who  made 
a  study  ten  years  ago,  the  hypothetical  mortality  rate  if  all  avoid- 
able deaths  were  eliminated  could  be  3.4  per  1000  deliveries. 

This  is  an  ideal.  It  is  not  Sweden's  figures,  nor  The  Nether- 
lands', nor  Australia's  we  should  be  aiming  for,  but  the  ideal. 


The  Editors 
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By  WILMA  SHORE 
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Whole 
World 

Takes 
Hat 


Nobody  was  asking  for  an  attractive 
girl,  sixteen,  five  feet  five,  an  inexperienced 
brunette  named  Sheree  Wallach. 


Yesterday  I  decided  to  get  a  job.  Why  yesterday? 
I  don't  know.  Why  does  the  apple  decide  to 
fall  off  the  tree?  I  should  have  done  it  sooner. 
Everybody  else  ran  and  got  summer  jobs  before 
vacation  even  began.  They're  all  out  making 
money.  Alice  at  the  drugstore,  Louise  at  the  dry 
cleaner's,  even  Rose  at  the  five-and-dime. 
But  all  /  did  for  the  whole  July  was  sit  home  and 
worry  if  I  should  take  a  business  course. 
But  yesterday  I  got  up  early  and  went  through  the 
Sales  Help  Wanted.  Nobody  was  asking  for  an 
attractive  girl,  sixteen,  five  feet  five,  an  inexperienced 
brunette  named  Sheree  Wallach.  There  was  just  this 
one  place  that  didn't  need  you  to  be  Expd.,  or  Mature,  or 
Women:  a  chain  of  dress  stores,  where  you  only  had  to 
T*iOk  zii      Understand  Fashion.  But  when  I  thought  about  it, 
'  ■■•  -■■  all  I  could  see  was  this  elderly  lady  sneering  at 

me  in  the  dressing  room.  "Who  ever  told 


/ 
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Wallach 


i 

v  V. 
NCSA 


you  you  Understood  Fashion?"  Standing 
there  in  her  corset  like  a  battleship. 
I  couldn't  answer,  so  I  ran  out  of  the  dressing  room, 
out  of  the  store,  out  of  the  women's  retail  field. 
It's  one  thing  for  Mae,  my  older  sister.  She's  been  selling 
in  Mason's  department  store  for  nearly  three  years.  Mae  talks  back 
to  customers,  but  I  can  barely  talk  back  to  my  own  mother. 
And  Mae  can  sell,  but  I  didn't  even  sell  cookies  when 
I  was  a  Girl  Scout.  A  whole  month  we  were  eating  Girl  Scout  cookies. 

The  following  year  I  dropped  out  before  the  cooky  season. 
In  the  ads  for  Office  Work,  everybody  was  looking  for  a  Gal  Fri.:  Gal 
Fri.  Cosmetics,  Gal  Fri.  Advertising,  Gal  Fri.  Diversified.  Office 
work  appeals  to  me;  it  means  more  than  helping  some  lady  choose 
the  right-color  stockings.  Mae  doesn't  care  what  she  does  for 
those  few  years  before  she  gets  married.  There  is  practically  no 
masculine  contact  in  a  selling  job,  which  is  all  right  for  Mae — Mae 
can  find  men  anywhere — but  for  me  they  have  to  be  more 
concentrated.  After  three  years  continued  on  page  hi 
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I  brushed  back  my  hair  and  pinned  it  up.  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  looked  competent,  like  Alice. 
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Tony's  Loving  t 
Stepmother 
Describes 
the  Childhood 
and  Yon tli 

of'11 


Tony  and  I  pictured  at  Portofino  in  1947. 
From  the  time  he  was  five  he  spent  half 
his  school  holidays  with  his  father  and  me. 


THE 

MAN 

PRINCESS  MARGARET 

MARRIED 


Tony  coxed  the  winning 
Cambridge  boat  in  the  1950 
Boat  Race,  afterward  (ailed 
his   exams  in  architecture. 


By  CAROL  COOMBE 

\-  Princess  Margaret  came  into  Westminster  Abbey  on  her  wedding  day,  on  the  arm  of  Prince 
Philip,  and  everyone  turned  to  watch  her  progress  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar,  my  eyes  strayed 
instinctively  to  the  groom,  Tony  Armstrong-Jones. 

Of  all  the  2000  guests— the  royal  relatives,  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses Tony  would  now  call  by  their  Christian  names — there  were  hardly  any  who  had  known 
him  so  long  or  so  closely  as  I.  He  had  taken  me  into  his  confidence  on  many  matters.  We  had 
become  nunc  like  brother  and  sister  than  stepmother  and  stepson;  he  called  me  Carol. 

Tony  seemed  so  slight,  standing  beside  his  best  man,  Dr.  Roger  Gilliatt,  nervously  fingering 
his  tie,  and  I  saw  that  even  on  this  most  important  day  of  his  life  he  still  remained  as  casual  about 
his  appearance  as  he  had  always  been;  his  socks  needed  pulling  up,  and  no  one  had  told  him  to 
rub  the  newness  from  the  soles  of  his  shoes! 

Possibly  Tony  felt  I  was  watching  him,  for  suddenly  he  turned  and  our  eyes  met.  It  was 
as  though  the  sound  of  the  music  faded  and  all  the  glitter  of  this  great  occasion  grew  dim.  I  was 
no  longer  standing  in  the  impersonal  vastness  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  see  the  queen's  sis- 
Ler  man  \  a  young  man  I  knew  and  loved  so  well: 
I  was  transported  back  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen. 
i  u i  s  to  the  first  lime  we  met,  the  autumn  of  1935. 

I  was  a  young  Australian  actress  and  for  some 
lime  before  I  met  Tony       CONTINUED  ON  PACE  72 

Ronald  Armstrong-Jones  showed  his  children  Susan 
and  Tony  how  to  control  their  toboggans.  Tony,  a 
i 1  'apeous  child,  hurtled  down  the  snow-clad  slopes. 


THE  TIMES  LONDON 

When  Tony  told  me  of  his  engagement  to  Princess  Margaret,  I  was  proud  and  yet  concerned  for 
the  very  different  life  that  would  be  his.  No  one  could  say  what  the  years  ahead  might  hold.  Here  they 
are  shown  in  a  special  engagement  photograph  made  on  February  27,  1960,  at  Royal  Lodge,  Windsor. 
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Hv  IRENE  KAMPEN 


Leslie  was  the  fairy-tale  heiress  who 
found  true  love.  But  her  Prince  Charming 

hadnt  read  the  book. 


Leslie  Hocking's  suicide  provided  a  field  day  for  the  news- 
papers. Her  lovely,  tragic  face  gazed  out  from  among  the 
many  columns  of  print  that  reviewed  her  fantastic  life. 

Some  of  the  stories  were  true.  Some  were  pure  conjecture. 
The  names  of  her  husbands  were  listed  accurately  enough, 
although  there  was  a  tendency  among  the  more  hysterical 
tabloids  to  confuse  their  order  of  succession.  But  they  were 
all  there:  the  British  (hike,  the  two  Hollywood  actors,  the 
taxicab  driver,  the  playboy  who  was  killed  when  his  sports 
car  plunged  through  a  guardrail  in  the  Upes  Vlaritimes. 

Her  family  lice.  too.  was  painstaking  reviewed.  Close 
behind  the  founder— a  shadowy  figure  who  arrived  from 
Liverpool  by  steerage— marched  copper  speculators,  oil  mag- 
nates, coal  barons  and  railroad  king-  who  paused  in  their 
money-making  labors  only  long  enough  to  inarrv  banker-' 
daughters  or  heiresses  to  shipbuilding  fortunes. 

It  was  when  the  stories  got  around  to  Leslie  herself  thai 
they  tended  to  wander  off  into  vague  generalities.  The  vague- 
ness was  inevitable.  In  spite  of  her  flamboyant  career,  she 
had  granted  but  one  interview  in  her  life. 

Her  personal  fortune  was  variously  estimated  at  ten  million 
dollars,  fifteen  million  dollars,  fifty  million  dollars,  and  "in- 
calculable." Her  age  was  either  thirty-five,  forty  or  forty-five. 
It  all  depended  on  which  paper  you  happened  to  be  reading. 

I  had  known  Leslie  once,  and  she  was  worth  seven  million 
dollars.  She  was  the  fourth  richest  girl  in  the  United  States. 
She  was  exactly  thirty-nine  years  old  when  she  emptied  the 
bottle  of  sleeping  pills  in  the  marble  bathroom  of  her  villa  at 

TWWW^l     Cannes— a  bathroom  which,  as  even 
Irill    IH  m0Sl  conservative  journals  could 

JiLJiL  M=M     not  resist  pointing  out,  was  equipped 

FOURTH 


with  solid-gold 
faucets. 
"Left  No  Note" 
the  headlines 
trumpeted. 
"Suicide  Mo- 
tive a  Mystery."  They  were  mis- 
taken there  too.  Maybe  Leslie 
didn't  leave  a  note,  but  she  left  a 
heartbreaking  clue.  I  rummaged  through  my  desk  for  the 
clipping  of  that  famous  interview  yvhich  had  been  published 
a  year  or  two  ago.  I  had  circled  one  sentence  in  red. 

"Only  once  in  my  whole  life  have  I  enjoyed  a  normal, 
happy  existence,"  the  heiress  said.  "The  year  I  was  allowed 
to  go  to  college  was  the  happiest  year  I  ever  had." 

What  happened  to  Leslie  Hocking  in  the  year  1940  could 
have  happened  only,  I  suppose,  continued  on  pace  110 

I  L  L  U  »  T  n  A  T  K  I)    BY    JON    W  H  ITCOH  B 

Vve  never  had  a  n  icer  present!"  Leslie  exclaimed  with  delight. 


RICHEST 
GIRL 


THE 

WILD 

ONE 

He  had 
worked 

hard 
to  realize 
his  dreams. 

Now  — 
suddenly — 
there  was 
no  one 
at  all 
to  share 
them. 

By  HUGH  B.  CAVE 


He  would  not  have  called  himself  an  especially  religious  man.  Never- 
theless, he  felt — had  always  felt — that  life  was  a  gift,  not  an  accident, 
and  a  man  had  an  obligation  to  use  it  well. 

It  could  be  a  gift  abruptly  withdrawn.  His  wife,  Martha,  had  been 
only  forty-seven  when  felled  by  a  shockingly  unexpected  heart  at- 
tack seven  months  ago.  His  elder  boy,  Tom,  had  drowned  while 
attempting  to  save  a  Jamaican  child  from  the  sea  at  Morant  Bay 
w  ben  only  twenty  years  old. 

But  they  had  left  their  marks  on  the  world,  he  felt — Tom  with 
unusual  valor,  Martha  with  a  gentleness  that  had  changed  many  lives 
for  the  better,  including  his  own.  Their  passing  had  certainly  not 
altered  his  conviction. 

He  was  fifty-one  himself,  a  tall,  muscled  man  with  no  hint  of  gray 
in  his  hair.  He  could  climb  the  steepest  track  on  his  three  hundred 
acres  without  a  twinge.  But  today,  as  he  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
property  and  looked  down  on  his  fields  of  coffee  and  the  house  far 
below  at  the  road's  end,  the  emptiness  of  the  house  rose  to  mock  him. 
Forgotten  was  the  sound  of  shooting  which  had  lured  him  from  his 
paybill  arithmetic.  He  could  think  only  of  the  letter. 

He  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  again,  though  it  was 
a  month  old  now.  Written  in  London,  it  was  from  his  son  Peter,  his 
only  living  kin. 

.  .  and  I  do  hope  you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  dad,  or  too  dis- 
appointed. I  know  you've  always  had  me  in  mind  while  building  up 
the  place  at  Sharnley — that  one  day  it  would  be  mine  and  I  would 
carry  it  on.  But  I  find  it  dull  and  stifling,  and  these  three  months  in 
England  have  convinced  me  I'm  not  cut  out  to  be  a  planter.  Besides, 
there  is  a  girl  here  who  would  perish  of  boredom  in  such  a  place.  I 
will  visit  you  when  I  can,  of  course,  but  I  can  never  return  to 
Jamaica  to  stay.  .  .  ." 

Never.  The  word  was  not  lightly  used,  Walter  Devon  knew.  His 
son  had  failings,  but  impulsiveness  was  not  one  of  them.  Never 
meant  exactly  that.  It  meant  that  with  continued  on  pack  88 


The  rule  was  ironclad— "No  hunting!" Rut  the  boy  stood  there  defiantly,  shotgun  in  hand. 


.Vlillion 


In  this  "small  world  circled  in 
51  hours,  woir  lave  arrived  at  a 
universal  travi  ardrobe,  start- 
ingwithawv.  iiy thing  coat. 


in  this  case,  a  beige  wool  lined  with 
flame  silk,  matched  with  a  dress. 
Next,  a  suit  of  non- crease  linen  in 
beige  or  white  (aSso  in  silk  or  wool). 


Brilliant  paisley-printed  silk,  | 
sleeveless  two-piece,  for  lunchii 
sight-seeing.  All  three  by  Norma 
Norell.  Soft  hats,  simple  pumpsi 


<     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  RAWLINGS 

JEWELRY  BY  ERWIN 


NGS^ 

PEARL  ^^^fe 


Portfolio  of  Fasliion 


World-a round  knitted  jacket  dress,  in 
beige  wool  threaded  with  gold,  by  Kim- 
berly;  and  a  short  black  crepe  dress 
for  dinner  and  evening  by  Anne  Klein. 


BY  WILHELA  CUSHMAN  fashion  editor 

These  five  essentials  that  represent 
everything  in  fashion  and  versatility  will 
be  your  travel  guide,  whether  you  buy 
at  high-altitude  or  sea-level  prices. 


No.  4239 


No.  4240 


PmzE  Winner  s  WARctaobE 

...Goes  To  Paris 


By  NORA  O'LEARY 

I'ATTI  UN  EDITOR 

PHOTOS  BY  kOGKR  PRIGICNT 


Fashion  honors  this  June  go  to  Mary  Jane 
Diehl,  even  though  she  won't  be  graduating 
from  Ohio  State  University  for  another  three 
years.  Her  sewing  skill  and  excellent  fashion 
taste  in  the  Young  Stylernaker  Contest  won 
her  a  $1000  cash  prize,  a  round-trip  In  Paris 
by  jet,  and  the  national  spotlight  on  our  own 
pattern  pages  where  you  see  her  modeling  her 
Vogue  Pattern  Travel  Wardrobe. 

\  geranium-red  jersc\  coat  was  her  choice 
to  fit  easily  over  a  navy-blue  basket-weave  suit. 
The  ga>  red,  while  and  blue  color  scheme  of 
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Blouse,  No.  4240 

her  daytime  outfits  has  mix-and-match  fea- 
tures that  provide  versatility.  One  set  of  white 
accessories  can  be  worn  with  everything,  dif- 
ferent ribbons  to  match  each  costume  supply- 
ing bands  on  her  white  straw  breton.  Mary 
Jane's  carpet  bag  is  by  Richard  Koret.  The  hat 
is  by  Janet  Sloane. 

•  Mary  Jane  considered  that  the  choice  of 
fabrics  to  minimize  wrinkling  and  pressing 
was  as  important  as  the  choice  of  styles.  Her 
suit,  made  of  Dacron  and  worsted,  is  wrinkle- 
proof.  Its  gored  skirt  has  enough  flare  to  make 


Skirt,  No.  5279 


No.  5279 


climbing  into  and  out  of  planes,  trains  and  buses 
comfortable,  and  packs  easily  by  folding  each 
gore  in  half.  The  jacket  is  bound  with  rayon 
braid  and  fastened  with  braid  frogs.  Under  her 
suit  jacket  she  will  wear  a  sleeveless  white 
Fortrel-and-cotton-pique  blouse.  The  bag  with 
the  suit  is  by  Greta  Lindauer. 

Her  red.  white  and  blue  striped  Arnel-and- 
cotton  two-piece  dress  is  perfect  for  sight- 
seeing on  a  warm  summer  day.  Charm  bracelet 
is  by  Hat  tie  Carnegie.  All  shoes  by  Jean 
Bandler. 


No.  5290 


The  paisley-print  dress  is  drip-dry  Dacron 
with  1"  pleats  stitched  on  the  edge  to  keep 
them  crisp.  The  paisley  shirt  is  pretty  worn 
with  the  navy  skirt  of  the  suit. 

An  indispensable  little  black  dress  is  utterly 
feminine— princess-line  rayon  crepe  worn  with 
bright  shoes.  White  gloves,  a  velvet  bow  in  her 
hair,  a  sparkling  pin  or  pearls  at  her  i! 
turn  Mary  Jane  into  a  glamour  girl  ready  for 
a  dinner  party  at  Maxim's.  Her  red  coat  makes 
a  gay  and  appropriate  wrap. 

FOR  OTHER  VIEWS.  SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS.  SEE  PAGE  93. 


Barbara  J.  can  put  on  her 

pink  cotton  knit  dress  in  the  morning, 

count  on  it  throughout  the  day. 

For  evening,  she  changes 

to  her  bright  pink  slioes.  adds  a 

pink  ribbon  belt  with  a  jewel.  $11.98. 
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?or  a  change  in  the  weather, 
Barbara  J.  knows  something  warm 
s  an  essential.  She  chooses  a  green  wool 
;uit  with  a  slim  shirt,  cardigan  jacket. 
4  scarf  and  her  gold  pin  are 
me  choice  of  accessories.  Su  it,  $14.95. 


A  raincoat  for  sunny  days 
and  for  evenings,  too.  is  Barbara  J.'s 
choice  for  a  coat.  The  color,  blue, 
will  go  prettily  over  all.  Coat  is 
cotton  hop  sacking.  Price  is  $25.00. 
Beige  travel  bag,  $2.95. 


The  suit  Barbara  leaves  in,  travels 

in  and  will  arrive  back  home  in, 

all  with  a  fresh,  rTjust  put  it  on"  look. 

Skirt  has  impressed  pleats^  jacket  is 

bound  in  white  braid.  Fabri<  is  cotton  and 

Arnel.  Skirt  and  jacket,  $7.95  each. 


HAROLD  FOWLER 


Color  sets  the  mood  of  a  room,  unifies  the  furnishings 
into  a  harmonious  whole  and  does  it  all  for  a  small  price. 
Shown  here  are  six  examples  of  color's  magic.  It  will  cre- 
ate a  livable  setting  from  scratch  or  revive  an  established 
one  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  fresh  accents.  Note 
new  uses  of  color  on  painted  furniture  and  the  floor. 


MAGIC 


BY  CYNTHIA  KELLOGG    M      ▼      MM  m    ^^^^    ■      ^^i^^     AND  H.T.WILLIAMS 

INTERIOR  DECORATING  EDITOR  DESIGNER 


WESLEY  BALZ 


Break  rules  by  adding  an  unexpected  color  accent  in  a  monochro- 
matic scheme  (facing  page).  Carnation-pink  velvet  on  a  chair  and 
stool  provides  color  surprise  in  a  jonquil-yellow  drawing  room.  Real 
carnations  repeat  the  pink  on  company  occasions.  Other  accents  are 
traditional  companions  for  yellow:  black  in  a  lamp  shade  and  acces- 
sories; bitter  green  in  cushions  on  a  pair  of  painted  gray  chairs.  All 
the  colors  meet  in  a  small,  black  Bessarabian  rug  paved  with  flowers. 


A  flower-packed,  inexpensive  chintz  inspires  a  counlry-fresh  scheme 
of  blues,  greens  and  white,  giving  a  ready-made  color  plan.  The 
fabric  makes  a  splash  at  the  windows  and  on  the  table  in  a  "skirt" 
that,  come  mealtime,  is  set  with  place  mats.  The  pattern's  bright  navy 
covers  the  walls;  its  white,  the  floor  (use  enamel,  coat  with  a  clear 
varnish,  finish  with  wax)  and  painted  cupboard.  Greens  are  reflected 
in  a  parakeet  hue  on  the  chairs  and  their  lime  felt  cushion  covers. 


A  bunch  of  violets  suggests  planting  a  violet  carpet  in  a  living  room 
with  walls  painted  leafy  empire  green— a  dramatic  backdrop  for  an 
important  painting,  here  one  by  Channing  Hare  (from  Portraits,  Inc.). 
To  avoid  a  somberly  dark  mood,  lots  of  white  was  added— a  painted 
chair  and  secretary,  chintz  slip  covers  patterned  with  parrot  green, 
a  "cornice"  stenciled  on  the  walls.  Chartreuse  fabric  on  an  ottoman 
CO  I — OR     and  pillows,  blue  accessories  and  cushions  provide  the  accent  notes. 

MAGIC 


Shocking  pink  plays  up  the  warmth  of  wood,  complementing  its 
brown  tones.  Used  vibrantly  in  a  felt  cover  on  the  settee,  pink  is  di- 
luted to  a  pale  strawberry-mousse  tone  for  the  walls.  Blue  upholstery 
on  a  pair  of  benches  and  tiny  multicolor  pillows  accent  the  pink.  As 
important  as  color  is  the  combmatma  of  natural  textures  that  soften 
the  effect  of  dark  woods— pale  matting  underfoot  and  bamboo  blinds 
with  a  tortoise-shell  pattern  that  matches  the  leather  on  the  chair. 
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Mix  many  hues  for  a  multicolor  scheme,  once  again  in  fashion  after  a , 
period  of  monochromatic  rooms.  A  poster-bright  plan  was  derived  from  ! 
the  unglazed  chintz  window  shades  and  chair  cushion  covers.  It  in- 
spired a  grassy-green  rug,  chairs  painted  lemon-ice,  poppy  red  in  a 
leather  trunk  for  coffee  table,  pillow  and  seat  of  the  desk  stool.  The ! 
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ed  wakes  up  a  white  bedroom  with  a  cherry  rug  and  a  cherry  chintz, 
itterned  with  white,  for  the  bed.  Playing  up  the  importance  of  red,  the 
>*d  was  treated  to  a  canopy  effect,  achieved  simply  by  hanging  a  drapery 
n  the  wall  behind  the  bed  and  topping  this  off  with  a  valance  of  fabric 
ising  curtain  hardware).  Peruvian-blue  accent  is  a  lacquered  dress- 
fig  table.  Violet  adds  a  third,  softer  color  in  French  oil  lamps  (now 
llectrified)  and  a  cushion  on  the  dressing-table  chair  of  black  lacquer. 
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Hollywood  doesn't  discover  everyone  waiting  seductively  on  a 
drugstore  stool.  I  was  sitting  slumped  in  a  heap  in  a  charm  class  at 
Marymount  College  in  Los  Angeles,  wearing  an  old  sweater,  no  make- 
up, a  bedraggled  pony  tail,  and  my  shoes  were  kicked  off  under  the 
chair.  The  teacher  was  talking  about  personal  appearance  and  selected 
me  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  look.  I  was  miserable.  Then  a  girl 
rushed  into  the  room  and  shouted.  "Dolores!  Dolores!  Paramount 
Pictures  is  calling!" 

\I\  "discovery"  reallv  wasn't  all  that  easy.  A  friend  of  mine.  Don 
Barbeau,  gave  Paramount  all  the  help  it  needed  in  finding  me. 

Don  asked  if  he  could  send  my  photograph  and  some  information 
about  me  to  a  few  Hollywood  producers  because  he  thought  I  should 
be  in  the  movies.  /  thought  it  was  a  big  joke.  Don  knew  nothing  about 
the  movies:  in  fact,  he  was  fresh  out  of  a  Trappist  monastery  and  had 
planned  to  be  a  monk.  1  said,  "Don,  you've  been  shut  away  from  the 
world  too  long.  Girls  just  don't  get  into  the  movies  like  that!"  He 
insisted  anything  was  possible  if  you  were  simple  and  direct. 

Don  sent  twenty  simple  and  direct  letters  with  a  picture  of  me 
wearing  a  typical  college-girl  white  skirt  continued  on  page  L16 


How 
I 

Got 

Into 

The> 

Movies 


Bv  DOLMRKS  HART 


"Dolores  Hart  (shown  as  she  appears  in 
Where  the  Boys  Are)  has  a  quality 
that  is  rare — she  shines  from  within,"  said 
Cyril  Ritchard,  who  directed  her  on  Broadway. 
"She  has  a  tremendous  dedication — 
and  those  stunning  blue  eyes  and  cool, 
healthy  good  looks.  At  times,  she  can  be 
so  serious,  so  naive,  so  intense,  so  dazzling. 


No,  this  austere  picture  of  me  sent  to  movie  producers 
did  not  cml  my  film  career — it  actually  started  it. 
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Should  doctors  tell  the  truth 
to  a  cancer  patient? 


"YES."  sags  MPr.  Enarh  i  'allawug. 
of  the  %Yest  iieorgia  Vuneer 
Vlinie.  "Ytost  people  am>  better 
able  to  fart'  any  eertaintg  — 
howerer  hard  —  than  la 
favv  the  unknoirn.  "* 


"XO."  sags  a  noted  in  ten 
'Where  there  is  hope 
there  is  meaning 
and  happiness  to  life. 
Yon  should  not  kill  ho/te. ' 


"To  me  thv  question  is 
not  should  a  patient  he  told 
that  he  has  eaneer. 
hut  how—  and  hoir  inueh  — 
should  he  he  told. "  sags 
Dr.  John  Mi.  Talbot t.  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the 
Amerieun  Medieal  Assoeiatiun. 


Whether  or  not  to  tell  a  cancer  patient  the  truth 
is  never  a  decision  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
expediency.  I  feel  t hat  such  a  decision  should 
rest  on  three  considerations:  religious  morality, 
general  ethics,  and  that  principle  of  medical 
ethics  which  says  that  the  patient's  welfare  al- 
ways comes  first. 

From  the  standpoint  of  morality  and  religion 
there  certainly  is  no  excuse  to  do  other  than 
speak  truthfully.  From  the  standpoint  of  general 
ethics  the  use  of  the  truth  is  an  approved  teach- 
ing in  absolutely  all  instances.  I  believe  that  il 
was  the  great  Roman  satirist  Juvenal  who  said: 
"Lying  and  stealing  are  vices  of  slaves;  free  men 
should  be  able  to  go  out  and  find  more  pleasant 
vices."  The  enslavement  of  the  person  who  does 
not  tell  the  truth  is  more  than  rhetorical  and 
hypothetical.  He  has  started  on  a  false  path  and 
must  try  to  remember  all  its  devious  twists  and 
turns  so  that  he  will  not  get  even  more  confused. 

From  a  standpoint  of  human  dignity,  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  is  bad  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
1 1  not  only  degrades  the  character  of  the  person 
who  makes  false  statements,  it  also  tends  to  de- 
grade  the  person  who,  by  necessity,  must  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  such  statements  are  true. 

An  objector  may  say:  "We  agree  with  what 
you  have  said,  but  the  prime  part  of  the  decision 
is  whether  the  truth  is,  or  is  not,  best  for  the 
patient's  welfare." 

To  me  it  is  self-evident  that  the  patient  alone 
is  able  to  decide  this.  The  only  way  you  can  find 
out  whether  the  patient  wants  to  knowT  the  truth 
is  to  state  the  facts  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  decision.  The  great  majority  of  patients 
not  only  do  decide  to  hear  the  trutftbut  will  ac- 
cept it  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  equanimity. 

Some  few  patients  are  unable  to  face  the  facts. 
After  you  have  told  such  a  patient  that  he  has 
cancer  and  outlined  his  treatment,  he  may  greet 
you  on  a  succeeding  day  w  ith :  "Doctor,  have  you 
found  out  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  me?" 

When  this  occurs  we  do  not  force  the  informa- 
tion on  him.  Il  would    continued  on  page  106 


Not  so  long  ago  I  had  to  decide  whether  to  tell  a 
patient  of  mine — a  man  in  his  sixties  who  had 
just  retired  from  an  active,  successful  career — 
that  he  had  cancer.  I  thought  a  lot  about  it.  In 
the  end  I  decided  not  to  tell  him.  I  told  his  chil- 
dren— they  were  all  grown — and  they  agreed 
that  their  father  should  not  be  told.  Nor  should 
their  mother.  "Not  yet.  They've  made  so  many 
plans  for  his  retirement.  If  he  has  a  little  time, 
we  would  like  it  to  be  happy  time." 

The  man  did  have  time,  he  lived  quite  com- 
fortably for  three  years.  He  and  his  wife  traveled 
and  saw  a  lot  of  the  world.  Together  they  were 
happy  doing  all  the  things  he  had  been  too  busy 
to  do  when  he  was  working.  At  the  end  he  went 
pretty  rapidly,  without  prolonged  suffering.  Tw  o 
days  before  his  death  the  children  told  their 
mother  the  truth.  She  was  very  angry  with  me 
because  I  had  not  told  her  in  the  beginning. 

"If  you  had  known,"  I  asked,  "could  you  and 
Bob  have  enjoyed  these  last  three  years?" 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment.  Her  eyes  were 
wet,  but  she  went  on  with  the  honesty  and  in- 
sight that  often  come  to  help  people  through 
their  hardest  hours.  "No.  No,  we  couldn't  have. 
Worse,  I  couldn't  have  kept  the  truth  from  Bob. 
I've  never  been  able  to  keep  a  secret  from  him." 

I  think  I  was  right  in  not  telling  that  patient 
the  truth. 

When  I  wras  a  young  doctor  I  once  told  a  pa- 
tient flatly  that  he  had  inoperable  cancer.  He  wras 
a  man  in  his  middle  years,  respected  and  success  - 
ful.  He  had  asked  for  the  truth  and  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  sort  of  man  who  could  take  it.  But 
when  I  told  him,  he  went  into  shock  right  there 
in  my  office.  He  never  had  a  happy  or  relaxed 
moment  until  his  death  some  months  later.  It 
was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  him  and  for  his  family. 
And  much  of  it  was  unnecessary.  If  I  had  with- 
held the  truth,  or  given  him  only  a  part  of  it,  some 
of  his  remaining  months  might  have  been  good. 

I  never  forgot  that  man.  I  thought  of  him 
every  lime  I  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  tell 
the  truth  to  another      CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  108 


The  doctor  must  knowr  his  patient,  know  all  the 
facts  possible — and  then  apply  every  bit  of  good 
sense  and  human  understanding  he  would  waul 
applied  if  he  were  the  patient.  He  must  consider 
the  type  of  cancer,  rate  of  progression,  the  pa- 
tient's age,  temperament,  responsibilities  and 
family  situation,  the  course  of  treatment  that 
will  help  him  most. 

I'd  like  to  stress  what  I  believe  strongly.  The 
greatest  uncertainty  in  cancer  today  is  the  possi- 
bility of  effective  treatment  which  may  be  avail- 
able tomorrow.  With  the  progress  medicine  has 
made  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  answers  may  not 
be  too  far  in  the  future.  Once  the  break-through 
starts  it  will  come  rapidly.  Maybe  only  one  more 
scientific  advance  is  needed.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  recognized  as  a  significant  advance  at  first. 
But  suddenly  we'll  find  it  lighting  up  the  vast 
storehouse  of  cancer  knowledge  we've  been  ac- 
cumulating. So  I  say  strongly  that  I  do  not  think 
a  doctor  should  ever  abandon  hope  or  optimism, 
or  allow  his  patient  to  do  so. 

Even  in  cancer,  truth  is  not  always  pessimistic 
and  sorrowful.  Cancer  has  almost  as  many  vari- 
ables as  there  are  cases.  What  physician  can 
state  writh  certainty  howr  any  single  case  will  re- 
act? A  patient  who  is  given  the  most  optimistic 
prognosis  within  the  bounds  of  truth  will,  in  my 
opinion,  respond  better  to  treatment,  live  more 
comfortably  and  happily,  make  the  best  use  of  his 
days — whether  he  has  few  or  many. 

Hope  is  a  vital  force  in  our  lives.  Imagine  two 
shipwreck  victims  adrift  in  an  open  boat. 
They're  literally  in  that  same  boat  together.  They 
share  available  supplies  just  as  they  share  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  and  the  likelihood  of 
survival.  But  one  man  may  give  up  hope,  sink 
into  lethargy.  The  other  may  husband  his  re- 
sources, keep  body  and  spirit  alive,  remain  in 
(In'  best  possible  condition  simply  because  he 
never  questions  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  being  picked  up.  The  man  who  keeps 
his  hope  is  more  likely  to  be  the  man  who  gets 
rescued.  Obviously       CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  108 


Juicy  pink  beef, 
roasted  rare;  tender 
lamb  with  rosemary; 

savory  veal  seasoned  with 
sage  and  mustard— and 
that's  only  the  beginning! 
Next  come  the  delicious 

dividends!  Braise  the  short  ribs 
of  the  beef  and  serve  with  horse- 
radish dumplings;  use  diced 
cooked  lamb  in  a  spicy,  aromatic 
curry;  try  a  crisp-crusted  veal  pie 
(illcd  with  meat  and  gravy,  and  a 
puffy  golden  cheese  topping. 

"I  never  saw  a  liner  heel",  or  "rcaler 
prodigalit)  of  sauce,"  wrote  Dickens 
lovingly.  For  a  hungrj  family,  a  maji- 
nificent  rib  roasl  is  the  heart  of  tlic 
meal.  ( )urs  is  ser\  ed  \\  i  1 1 1  fresh  aspara- 
gus, welcome  as  spring,  and  potatoes 
browned  superbly.  Our  gravy  is  inno- 
cent of  Hour — just  the  golden  hrown 
pan  juices  stretched  with  a  touch  of 
consomme. 

Roasl  Beef'Newporl  Style" 

1  ( 1-rib)  standing  rib  roasl  of  beef.  Salt,  Pepper 

Have  the  butcher  cut  off  the  short  ribs  and  include 
them  in  your  package.  This  makes  the  "Newport 
Style."  Check  the  weight  of  the  oven-ready  roast. 
\\  ipe  with  a  damp  cloth  and  then  rub  with  salt  and 
poppet .  Sol  on  a  i  a<  k  in  an  open  roasting  pan,  fal 
side  up,  and  insert  a  meat  thermometer,  if  you 
choose  to  use  one.  Most  thermometers  come  with  a 
metal  skewer  to  help  make  the  opening  into  which 
you  will  place  the  end  of  the  thermometer.  Measure 
In  he  sure  it  i-  in  I  he  center  and  not  resting  on 
hone.  Roast,  uncovered,  in  a  slow  oven,  300°  F., 
18-20  minutes  to  the  pound  if  you  like  it  rare,  or 
to  "rare  beef"  on  the  thermometer.  Roast  22-25 
minute-,  per  pound  Inr  medium.  Ba~te  occa»iouall\ 
with  pan  drippings.  Remove  from  the  oven  just  a 
little  before  the  roast  is  done  because  it  will  con- 
tinue to  cook  while  you  are  getting  ready  to  serve — 
and  remember,  it  should  not  be  cut  for  a  few  min- 
utes anyway  or  the  juices  will  run  too  freely. 
Serve  with  Swedish-style  roast  potatoes.  Makes 
8-10  servings. 


Sm  edish 

1  2  medium-sized 

potatoes 
}  2  cup  melted  butter 

2  teaspoons  salt 


Roasl  Potatoes 

1  -  teaspoon  pepper 
1  teaspoon  paprika 
1  ■>  cup  grated  Cheddar 
cheese  (optional) 


Scrub  potatoes  well  and  peel  them.  Slash  them 
thirdy  about  three  quarters  way  through,  leaving 
bottom  whole.  Roll  potatoes  in  the  melted  butter 
and  place  in  the  roasting  pan  around  the  meat, 
about  23  2  hours  before  meat  is  to  be  done.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Roast  until  they  are  golden 
brown  and  crisp,  basting  often  with  pan  drippings. 
\bout  2  hours  aller  potatoes  have  been  roasting, 
sprinkle  with  paprika  and,  if  you  like,  the  cheese. 
Continue  roasting  until  done.  Makes  8-10 servings. 


SEE  PAGE  95  FOR 


ROAST  LEG  OF  LAMB 


LAMB  CURRY 


SAVORY  ROAST  VEAL 


VEAL  PIE 


'Something  strange  is  going  on,"  Martin  Hale  said,  "and  I'm  interested 
strange  things."  "But  why,"  Mary  Smith  asked,  "did  she  pretend  to  be  me 


i  nc. 

Journal's 


It  had  been  easy  to  walk  out  of  the  enormous  hospital,  once  she  decided  to  walk  out.  It  had  bt 
easy,  probably,  simply  because  the  hospital  was  so  enormous,  so  impersonal.  The  you 
woman  at  the  desk  in  the  corridor  had  smiled  and  said  that  Miss  Fleming  would  see  her  in  j 
a  few  minutes,  and  she  mustn't  worry  about  a  thing.  "Not  a  thing,"  the  young  woman  1 
repeated.  "Miss  Fleming  will  make  provisions." 

She  had  gone  into  the  waiting  room  and  sat  down  on  a  chair.  It  was  too  warm  in  the  roo 
and  there  was  really  no  use  in  waiting  a  long  time,  with  the  headache  coining  back  again— t 
headache  which  might  be  expected  to  recur  at  intervals,  the  doctors  had  told  her — mere!) 
saj  that  she  did  not  need  provisions  made  and  did  not  want  them  made.  To  say  that  all 
wanted  was  to  be  free — anonymous,  free. 

So  she  had  stood  up  after  a  few  minutes  and  gone  out  of  the  room  and,  as  she  passed 
desk,  smiled  the  faintly  apologetic  smile  of  a  woman  on  her  way  to  the  bathroom.  The  voli 
ten-  worker  understood  and  pointed,  and  after  that  it  had  been  no  trouble  at  all.  One  corri( 
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led  to  another,  an  "Exit"  sign  guided  and  there  was  the  hot 
(street.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  Even  leaving  home  had  heen 
jraore  difficult  than  this.  She  supposed,  walking  the  hot  streets — 
(walking  slowly,  because  her  head  still  ached,  because  she  was 
\io  very  weak — that  had  been  flight:  flight  when  no  one  pursued. 

She  had  wanted  onlv  to  leave  everything  behind — everything 
and  all  memories.  She  had  wanted  onlv  to  start  over  again,  and  at 
first  had  thought  she  could  best  do  that  by  changing  her  name. 
But  then  she  had  realized  that  no  other  name  she  would  be  likcl\ 
to  think  of  would  do  better  than  her  own  and  so — after  she  had 
boarded  the  night  train  for  Chicago — she  had  kept  the  name  her 
mother  (presumably)  had  gi\en  her.  twenty-odd  years  ago.  She 
had  kept  it.  briefly,  in  Chicago,  and  then  come  on  to  New  York. 


Summer  had  come  while  she  was  in  (lie  hospital. 

There  had.  before  they  took  her  there,  been  no  spring — no 

real  spring.  It  musl  have  beer  raw.  cold,  the  nighl  thej 

took  her  to  the  hospital;  the  night  -he  could  not  remember 

ami  probably,  the)  told  her.  never  would.  She  had. 

evidently,  been  wearing  her  winter  suit.  She  was  wearing  it  now. 

a-  -lie  walked  slowh  west  on  26th  Street,  walked  the  long 

wa\  lo  the  place  -he  had  found  to  hide  in.  She  had  not  realized 

until  she  put  the  suit  on  that  morning  how  much  weight 

she  had  lost.  Surely  the  suit  had  not  hung  so  loo-el\  on  her 

before,  been  so  shapeless.  Not  that  she  cared  particularly; 

nor  had  for  a  long  time  cared  about  thing-  like  that. 

Five  years  is  a  long  time.         continued  on  pace  118 
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The  Tommy  Sanflses  relax  after  a  hard  day  and  a  good  dinner. 


Good 
Cooking 

vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 

makes  I  ho 
Heart  Grcrvt  Fonder 

lt>  YWO   SI  IN  ATK  A  S\M)S 

I  don't  really  know  much  aboul  cooking  yet.  When  Tommy  and  I 
were  married,  about  eight  months  ago,  I  had  only  one  real  spe- 
cialty— a  spaghetti  recipe  my  mother  treasured  for  years,  and 
passed  along  to  me.  I  make  large  quantities  of  sauce  and  freeze  it. 
\\  hen  the  kids  Tommy  works  with  storm  in  after  a  tiring  day  on 
the  set,  they  all  relax  in  our  living  room.  I  make  them  take  their 
shoes  off  first.  (Our  rugs  are  all  while.)  Then  I  just  take  some  of  the 
spaghetti  sauce  out  of  tin-  freezer,  and  before  you  know  it  I  have 
a  party! 

\\  hen  Tommy  gets  home,  alter  working  about  twelve  hours, 
he's  ready  for  something  good  and  he  wants  it  in  a  hurry.  I  used 
to  broil  some  chops — and  wish  that  I  had  some  more  interesting 
recipes  thai  could  be  cooked  in  half  an  hour  or  less. 

Spicy-hot  sausage  crumbles  do  make  our  spaghetti  sauce  tangy 
and  exciting.  And  I  love  having  these  new  made-in-minutes 
Journal  dishes  to  try.  I  have  the  butcher  cut  a  steak  into  extra-thin 
julienne  pieces,  mix  it  with  mushrooms,  a  creamy  sauce,  and  have 
a  20-minute  Stroganoff.  Baconburgers  With  Curry  Sauce  means  an 
elegant  and  tasty  dinner  in  half  an  hour.  Tender  green  peppers 

stuffed  with  Spanish  rice  and 
chopped  meat  sound  too  good 
to  take  only  20  minutes.  With 
a  little  more  time  you  can 
stuff  pork  chops  with  a  man- 
darin-orange stuffing  and 
then  just  listen  to  the  com- 
pliments. 

Good  cooking  makes  the 

Quantities  of  the  Sands*?  favorite  spicy-  heart  grow  fonder,  and  some- 
Iwl  Italian  spaghetti  sauce  in  the  works!      times  quick  dinners  do  too. 


Five  feasts-in-no-time. 
Main  ingredients: 
A  little  imagination  and 
A  lot  of  love. 


1  pound  hot  Italian  sausages 
(or  )  2  pound  each  hot  Italian 
sausages  and  sweet  Italian  sausages) 

Vi  cup  chopped,  peeled  onion 

1  clove  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed 

1  tablespoon  olive  oil 

1  can  (2-lb. -3-oz.)  Italian  plum 
tomatoes 


Spaghetti  Sauce 

1  tablespoon  red  wine  vinegar 
1  can  (6-02.)  tomato  paste 
14  teaspoon  monosodium  glutamal 
1  s  teaspoon  basil 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
14  bay  leaf,  crumbled 
1  package  (8-oz.)  spaghetti 


Remove  casings  and  crumble  sausage.  Saute  onion,  garlic  and  sausage  in  o 
until  onion  is  tender.  Force  tomatoes  through  a  coarse  sieve  and  add  wit 
vinegar,  tomato  paste,  monosodium  glutamate,  basil,  salt,  pepper  and  bay  le; 
to  the  sausage  mixture.  Simmer  until  thickened,  about  an  hour,  adding  watf 
if  it  becomes  too  thick.  Cook  spaghetti  according  to  package  directions.  Drai 
and  serve  with  sauce.  Makes  4  servings.  ■ 


1  large  onion 

1  can  (3-oz.)  button  mushrooms,  drained 
3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1  pound  top  sirloin  cut  into  strips  %"x3" 
XA  teaspoon  pepper 
14  teaspoon  salt 


Speedy  Stroganoff 

V%  teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate 
%  teaspoon  garlic  powder 
1  teaspoon  dried  parsley 
%  to  Vt  teaspoon  paprika 

1  cup  commercial  sour  cream 

2  cups  cooked  rice  or  noodles 


Saute1  onion  and  mushrooms  in  butter  or  margarine  very  gently  until  onion 
tender.  Add  steak  and  simmer  very  gently,  stirring  constantly,  for  about 
minutes.  The  meat  should  not  brown  and  should  be  rare  inside.  Add  th 
pepper,  -all.  moiiiiMidium  glutamate.  L'arlie  powder,  pa  sle\  and  paprika.  Sti 
and  sunnier  for  '■*>  or  I  minutes  longer.  Just  before  serving,  add  the  sour  cream 
Heal  briefly  over  low  heat,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  mixture  boil.  SerV' 
over  rice  or  noodles.  Makes  4  servings. 


'Baconburgers  tf'iih  Curry  Sauce 

4  slices  bacon  sauce: 

1  pound  ground  round  of  beef  114  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper  \]4  tablespoons  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  salt                                              2  teaspoons  curry  powder 
M  teaspoon  garlic  powder  \i  teaspoon  garlic  salt 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  M  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  milk 
4  slices  toast 


IY\  bacon  until  almost  crisp.  Remove  from  pan  and  quickly  curl  each  strij 
around  the  end  of  a  wooden  spoon.  Secure  each  with  a  toothpick.  Mix  togetl 
the  ground  beef,  pepper.  salt  and  garlic  powder.  Shape  into  4  patties  and  saut 
in  the  butter  or  margarine  to  the  degree  of  doneness  desired.  For  the  sauct 
Melt  the  butter  or  margarine  in  a  saucepan.  Mix  together  the  flour,  currj 
powder,  garlic  salt  and  salt  and  thoroughly  blend  into  the  butter  or  margarin 
Gradually  add  milk,  stirring  until  smooth.  Cook  and  stir  until  thickened  and 
flavors  blended.  Place  each  patty  on  a  slice  of  toast.  Top  with  a  bacon  curl  anc 
pour  sauce  over  each.  Makes  4  servings. 

Quick-and-Easy  Stuffed  Peppers 

2  large  green  peppers  2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

I  pound  ground  round  of  beef  1  can  (1-/6.)  Spanish  rice  ' 

-  teaspoon  garlic  pon  der  %  teaspoon  ore'gano 

%  teaspoon  pepper  4  slices  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 

H  teaspoon  salt 

Halve  green  peppers  lengthwise  and  remove  core  and  seeds.  Cover  pepper 
with  water  in  a  saucepan  and  simmer  until  they  are  just  tender.  During  th 
time,  season  beef  with  garlic  powder,  pepper  and  salt.  Shape  meat  into  a  fla 
cake  and  saute  in  butter  or  margarine  until  browned  on  the  outside  but  sti 
quite  rare  inside.  By  now  peppers  should  be  done.  Remove  from  w:ater.  drain 
and  place  in  a  shallow  baking  dish.  Heat  Spanish  rice  and  stir  in  oregani 
Break  up  meat  and  toss  with  Spanish  rice.  Stuff  peppers  with  the  mixture  an 
top  each  with  a  slice  of  cheese.  Broil  until  cheese  is  melted.  Makes  4  serving*. 

Mandarin-Stuffed  Pork  Chops 

4  double-rib  pork  chops  M  cup  seedless  raisins 

1  can  (10-oz.)  mandarin  oranges  Vi  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  packaged  dry  seasoned  stuffing  14  teaspoon  pepper 

14  cup  chopped  onion  M-Yi  cup  orange  juice 

Split  chops  through  the  middle  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  bone,  leaving 
meat  attached  to  the  bone.  Spread  open  like  a  book.  Pound  both  sides  lliin 
with  a  mallet  or  heavy  saucer.  Drain  the  oranges,  reserving  the  juice.  Mixl 
oranges  with  stuffing,  onion,  raisins,  salt  and  pepper.  Vdd  i  cup  ol  Hw! 
reserved  mandarin-orange  juice  and  mi\  well.  Spread  dressing  in  even  portion* 
on  the  chops,  f  old  over  and  fasten  with  loot li picks.  I'laee  chops  in  a  shallow 
pan,  and  pour  remaining  mandarin-orange  juice  and  enough  additional  orange 

juice  to  come  lo  a  1  i "  depth.  Bake,  covered,  in  a  i  lerate  oven.  '5S0 '  t ..  fOl 

I  Yi  hours.  Uncover  and  baste.  Continue  basting,  uncovered,  for  20  2't  min- 1 
ules  until  chops  are  golden.  Makes  I  servings. 


CAMPBELL'S 
CREAM  OF 
VEGETABLE 


CAMPBELL'S 
Old-fashioned 
TOMATO  RICE 


2  GREAT 


SOUPS- 


5REAT  FOR  COOKING,  TOO 


SICKEN  COUNTRY- STYLE.  In  skillet,  brown  2  lb. 
:i-up  frying  chicken  (or  two  1-lb.  packages  Swanson  Frozen 
-jcken  Parts,  thawed)  in  2  tbsp.  butter.  Add  1  can  Campbell's     CREAM  nc UFfFTABLE 
4am  of  Vegetable  Soup,  lA  cup  milk,  2  tbsp.  chopped  pars-        fe  w* 

q  1  clove  garlic,  minced.  Cover;  cook  over  low  heat  about  45  |s<SQ|lr^^ 

nutes,  or  until  tender.  Stir  now  and  then.  4  to  6  servings.  v  "  >** 


PORK  CHOPS  CREOLE.  In  skillet,  brown  6  pork  chops 
(about  1/2  lbs.);  pour  off  drippings.  Sprinkle  chops  with  pep- 
per; place  slice  of  onion  and  green  pepper  on  each.  Pour  1  can 
Campbell's  Tomato  Rice  Soup,  lA  soup  can  water  over  chops. 
Sprinkle  with  Y%  tsp.  whole  thyme.  Cover;  cook  45  min.  over 
low  heat.  Stir  now  and  then.  6  servings. 


Oldfa8hion»d 

'ONIATO  RICE 


Jood  things  begin  to  happen  when  you  cook  with 
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I  \l>]  KS  HOME  jg, 


THE  MAN 
PRINCESS 
MARGARET 
MARRIED 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  46 

I  had  known  his  father,  Ronald  Armstrong- 
Jones,  then  on  the  point  of  being  divorced 
from  his  wife,  Anne— Tony's  mother,  now  the 
Countess  of  Rosse.  The  two  children— Susan, 
aged  eight,  and  Tony,  five— spent  half  their 
school  holidays  with  their  mother,  and  half 


with  their  father.  On  this  particular  afternoon, 
they  were  coming  home  to  Ronnie's  house  in 
Trevor  Square,  Knightsbridge. 

Ronnie  had  been  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
this  moment,  and  we  arrived  at  his  house  in  the 
afternoon,  expecting  the  children  to  be  there. 
In  fact,  they  had  arrived  a  little  earlier  and 
were  out  walking  in  the  park  with  their  nurse, 
Nanny  Gunner,  who  had  looked  after  them 
both  since  they  were  babies. 

I  was  in  the  drawing  room  when  suddenly 
I  heard  chatter  and  the  door  burst  open  and 
there,  framed  in  it,  stood  a  tiny  boy.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  turquoise-blue  velvet  suit,  and 
wore  a  little  blue  cap  with  a  feather.  He 


WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  THE  DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBES  "ASPIRIN"  FOR  YOUR  CHILD? 


REJECTION!  A  SCENE!  That's  what  can 
happen  when  your  child  resists  taking 
aspirin  because  she  doesn't  like  its  taste. 
This  upsets  you  both.  And,  you  may  not 
know  if  your  child  has  swallowed  it. 


PLEASED  ACCEPTANCE!  That's  what  hap- 
pens when  you  give  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For 
Children.  It  has  the  pure  orange  flavor 
children  prefer  overwhelmingly.  And  .  .  . 
more  children's  doctors  recommend  it. 


A  recent  nation-wide  survey  proved  that 

St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children 
is  recommended  by  doctors  4  to  1 


over  any  other  brand 


Yes,  more  doctors — children's  specialists—  said  they  recommended 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  than  all  others  combined! 


There's  no  need  for  emotional  upset  when  you  give  your 
child  aspirin  .  .  .  no  need  to  worry  whether  he  has  actually 
swallowed  the  dose  the  doctor  ordered  ! 

Most  mothers  solve  that  problem  by  giving  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children.  It's  preferred  by  more  doctors  than 
any  other.  In  a  nation-wide  survey  four  times  as  many 
doctors — child  specialists — said  they  recommended  it — 
specifically  and  by  name- — than  any  other  brand. 

St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children  is  the  best  aspirin  .  .  . 
with  the  creamy  texture  and  pure  orange  taste  youngsters 
prefer.  And  ...  it  has  the  preferred  1/4  grain  child  dosage 
. .  .  and  the  special  safety  cap  that  doctors  favor. 

Is  there  any  wonder  more  doctors  specify  St.  Joseph 
Aspirin  For  Children?  Any  wonder  more  mothers  trust  it 
.  .  .  more  children  accept  it  willingly  .  .  .  than  all  other 
brands  combined? 

Next  time  you're  shopping,  ask  for  St.  Joseph  Aspirin 
For  Children.  Your  child  mav  need  it  tonight. 


ST.JOSEPH 
,  ★ASPIRIN* 
FOR  CHILDREN 


{In  Canada,  ask  for 
SI.  Joseph  Bebeline  iBIDrl|Tt.| 
For  Children.)  \PARENTS> 


FOR  ADULTS  (5-grain  tablets) 


READY  TO  GO  TO  WORK  FASTER 

//kin  other  leading  pain  relief  tablets! 

Why  pay  for  costlier  aspirin,  to  work  faster  than  :ill  three 
expensive  huffr-ring,  or  "coin-  other  leading  pain  relief  tab- 
bination"  pain  relief  drugs?  lets.  Millions  take  it  without 
Laboratory  tests  prove  that  stomach  upset.  Get  the  best 
St.  Joseph  Aspirin  disinte-  for  less — be  sure  that  you  get 
grates  faster,  is  ready  to  go     trusted  St.  Joseph  Aspirin! 


seemed  so  small,  so  shy,  with  huge  blue  eyes 
and  brown  hair  carrying  a  glint  of  red,  that 
my  heart  went  out  to  him  at  once.  His  funny 
little  monkey  face,  with  its  button  of  an  up- 
turned nose,  was  blank  with  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  strange  woman  in  what  he  had  ex- 
pected to  be  an  empty  room.  He  gave  a  little 
giggle  and  ran  out  again. 

Within  a  second  he  was  back.  "I'm  Tony." 
he  explained  with  the  graveness  of  a  five-year- 
old.  "Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  Carol,"  I  replied.  "I've  heard  about 
you." 

"How  do  you  do,  Carol?"  he  asked  politely 
and  we  shook  hands. 

Then  his  sister  Susan,  a  pretty  little  thing, 
came  into  the  room.  Rarely  have  1  known  two 
children  in  the  same  family  to  be  so  unalike, 
although  there  is  a  close  bond  between  them. 
Tony  was  an  uncomplicated  little  boy,  deeply 
fond  of  his  father,  w  ith  a  fresh  enthusiasm  and 
wonder  for  every  new  experience.  Susan  had 
a  much  stronger  personality;  she  was  grave 
and  serious,  fond  of  outdoor  games  and  de- 
voted to  animals.  She  was  always  the  ring- 
leader in  any  escapade  they  planned. 

Tony  admired  her,  and  though  Susan  would 
sometimes  bully  him  a  bit,  she  could  always 
persuade  him  to  do  whatever  she  wanted.  This 
was  more  than  anyone  else  could  manage. 

Now,  as  I  heard  him  repeat  the  lovely  words 
of  the  marriage  service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  wheels  of  memory  turned  and  meshed.  I 
was  in  my  little  house  in  Chelsea,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  wedding.  Suddenly  the 
telephone  rang;  TonyVas  on  the  line,  saving 
that  he  and  Susan  were  on  their  way  to  see  me. 

He  arrived,  to  my  surprise,  in  full  evening 
dress.  I  was  delighted  to  see  Susan  and  to  hear 
about  her  life  in  Ireland  with  her  husband,  the 
Viscount  de  Vesci,  and  their  three  children. 
Yet  I  felt  that  both  were  bursting  with  some 
news  they  wanted  to  tell  me;  this  was  surely 
more  than  just  a  social  call.  I  went  down  to 
my  basement  kitchen,  which  Tony  had  helped 
me  to  decorate,  to  get  some  ice  for  our  drinks 
and  Tony  called  after  me,  "Carol!  Hurry  up 
and  come  back !  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

I  collected  the  ice  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
brought  it  up  to  the  sitting  room,  and  waited, 
smiling,  for  Tony's  news.  "Carol,"  he  began 
diffidently,  "I'm  engaged." 

I  was  delighted  at  the  news.  "Congratula- 
tions!" I  cried  warmly,  wondering  who  the 
girl  might  be. 

He  didn't  say  anything  for  a  moment  but 
kept  looking  at  my  face,  as  though  expecting 
me  to  say  something,  so  I  said,  "Well,  who  is 
she?" 

"Princess  Margaret,"  he  replied.  "That's 
why  I'm  in  tails.  I'm  dining  at  Clarence  House 
tonight." 

"You  don't  mean  it!  You're  joking?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it.  I'm  engaged  to  Prin- 
cess Margaret.  You  and  Susan  are  the  first  to 
know." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  The  news  was  so 
sensationally  surprising  that  my  legs  collapsed 
under  me  and  I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
sofa,  looking  first  at  him  and  then  at  Susan. 


\l. 


onths  later,  when  I  stood  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  watched  with  pride  and  very  deep 
emotion  Princess  Margaret  and  Tony  promise 
to  love,  honor  and  obey  each  other  until 
death  did  them  part,  I  remembered  the  casual 
succession  of  chances  that  began  our  as- 
sociation. 

Let  me  explain  how  it  all  began.  I  was  born 
in  Australia  and  lived  in  Sydney  with  my 
mother.  My  father.  Sir  Thomas  Coombe,  was 
an  industrialist  and  a  director  of  Hoyt's 
Theaters.  He  also  owned  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  and  had  been  knighted 
for  philanthropic  interests,  his  work  in  the 
Boy  Scouts,  and  for  some  scholarships  he  had 
given  which  are  still  helping  young  people. 

At  that  time  he  was  separated  from  my 
mother  and  lived  in  Perth.  I  have  two  sisters: 
Judy,  who  is  married  and  lives  in  New  South 
Wales;  and  Vera,  who  was  living  in  London 
when  I  decided  to  seek  my  fortune  here. 

At  school  at  Ascham,  one  of  Sydney's 
leading  girls'  colleges,  I  had  a  creeping  am- 
bition to  be  an  actress — perhaps  inspired  by 
stories  my  mother  told  me  about  the  stage, 
for  she  had  been  an  actress  before  her  mar- 
riage. But  opportunities  in  the  professional 


stage  were  limited  in  Australia,  and*, 
was  still  in  my  teens  I  decided  to  M 
London.  Only  two  factors  delayed* 
hadn't  the  money  and  I  didn't  wantlh, 
my  mother  by  leaving  her  on  her  owil' 

I  decided  to  deal  w  ith  these  two  plfe 
in  this  order.  I  knew  my  father  had  (I 
a  passage  to  London  he  had  booked  t  jj 
the  Mooltan.  so  I  went  to  their  local  o  • , 
plained  who  I  was  and  asked  whether  j, 
use  this  ticket  instead  of  him.  TheyB 
that  first  they  would  have  to  consul 
wrote  to  daddy  and  explained  that, 
was  proud  of  being  w  hat  he  called  a  sety 
man,  I  also  wanted  to  make  my  owntt 
my  chosen  career. 

Characteristically,  he  replied,  "I'll  A 
a  small  allowance  for  a  year.  But  if  you  vt 
made  good  b>  then  you  had  better  comor 
because  I  certainly  won't  send  you4ita 
money."  By  the  same  delivery  came 

YOU  WILL  LEAVE  IN  THE  MOOLTAN  C« 
9TH.  LOVE  DADDY. 

I  showed  mummy  the  cable  and  e$c 
her  to  be  rather  grieved,  but  she  surpr  I 
She  said  with  a  smile,  "I've  guessed  fo  |< 
time  that  this  was  in  your  mind.  Anew 
you  to  know  that  you  go  with  my  bless;; 
all  my  good  wishes." 
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arrived  in  London  and  stayed  wi  V 
in  her  flat  in  Artillery  Mansions  near  \  n 
She  was  enjoying  a  very  social  life  bi;r 
no  theatrical  producers  to  whom  A  u 
introduce  me,  and  I  had  absolutely  i 
how  to  find  a  job  on  the  stage. 

Then  one  day  I  read  in  the  Daily  a 
that  a  well-known  producer,  Frank  C  g 
was  going  to  produce  an  English  stage  rs 
of  the  German  film,  Madchen  in  Uni 
had  seen  this  picture  in  Sydney  and  I 
impressed  me  enormously.  In  my  c-d 
ignorance  of  theatrical  procedure,  1  d'i 
would  like  to  star  in  the  leading  part" I 
play,  which  concerns  a  girl  at  a  set  I 
the  daughters  of  Prussian  officers,  w 
velops  a  passion  for  a  mistress.  This  I 
would  make  a  wonderful  role  for  me. 

I  looked  up  Frank  Gregory's  addren 
telephone  directory  and  at  eight  o'cl; 
following  morning  I  walked  to  his  fla  t 
dressed  like  a  schoolgirl — for  I  was  Uit 
girl's  part — and  as  I  was  five  feet  tall,  hi 
like  one. 

Frank's  wife  opened  the  door. 
Gregory  in?  She  probably  thought  1 
messenger  girl,   for  she  shouted,  'S 
there's  someone  here  to  see  you !" 

Gregory  appeared  in  a  dressing  go  , 
eyes  heavy  with  sleep.  I  just  mamtt 
stammer  out  three  words — "MadcherM 
form" — when  he  interrupted  angrily:* 
do  you  mean  by  waking  me  up  at  it 
earthly  time?  I  don't  see  actresses  at  m  a 
You  know  I  only  do  auditions  at  the  I  i 
Theater!" 

This  was  exactly  what  1  didn't  know  ' 
Duchess  Theater  I  discovered,  with  akii 
gloom,  that  a  queue  of  out-of-work  a« 
like  myself,  all  small,  all  wanting  to  bdS 
schoolgirls,  already  stretched  arourj 
corner  from  the  stage  door. 

Eventually  my  turn  came  for  the  i\ 
and  I  walked  out  onto  the  bleak  lonel  s 
the  stage  in  front  of  Frank  Gregdi 
Leontine  Sagan,  who  had  made  the  fH 
had  come  from  Berlin  to  direct  the  play. ! 
as  Gregory  saw  me  he  pointed  me  ou 
"That's  the  little  girl  who  woke  mf 
morning!"  he  saia. 

1  felt  so  afraid  and  so  wretched  that ) 
into  tears.  This  was  probably  the  best  I 
could  have  done,  for  Leontine  SagaiH 
me  gently,  "What  part  do  you  wan" 
for?" 

"Why,  the  lead,  Manuela,  of  coii 
said,  as  if  there  were  no  other  parts  of  A 
tance  in  the  play.  They  heard  me  out  a|l 
Leontine  Sagan  called  me  down  into  tf* 

"I  am  sorry  we  can't  consider  you  I 
part,"  she  said.  "We  signed  Jessica! 
yesterday.  But  you  can  play  her  friena 

I  replied  with  some  dignity  that  f 
want  to  play  her  friend;  I  wanted  ttW 
part  or  nothing.  We  compromised 
becoming  Jessica  Tandy's  understudy 
having  a  small  part  in  the  production 
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was  just  as  well  that  I  wasn't  given  the 
lea  because  I  had  never  appeared  on  any 
Sessional  stage,  although  1  assured  them 
ji.'  I  had  acquired  lots  of  acting  experience 
■  jstralia,  which  was  sufficiently  distant  for 
hi  not  to  be  able  to  check  quickly, 
liy  father  was  delighted  at  my  success  and 
e\  me  a  cable: 

I    WELL  DONE.  TAKL  NEXT  HURDLE. 

Hie  next  hurdle  was  a  part  in  Leontinc 
Jin's  next  play.  Finished  Abroad, 
m  now  my  mother  had  come  to  London 
liwe  rented  a  small  house,  No.  24  Trevor 
pre,  in  Knightsbridge.  All  the  residents  of 
fiquare  had  keys  which  opened  the  gate 
if  e  little  gardens  in  the  center,  and  as  I  had 
Mr  learned  such  a  long  part  before,  I  found 
Best  way  of  concentrating  was  to  walk  up 
Blown  these  gardens,  reading  aloud  from  my 
It.  At  my  heels  trotted  my  little  black 
filer  spaniel,  Mickey. 

Ilmost  opposite  our  house,  on  the  other 
■of  the  gardens,  lived  a  young  barrister, 
Rteld  Armstrong-Jones.  From  his  study 
How  he  saw  me  walking  up  and  down, 
Riming  to  the  summer  air,  and  the  sight 


THE  QUEEN'S 
BELL 

By  AMES  ROWE  QUENTIN 

The  hahy  sleeps  on  her  rosy  face 
with  a  Chinese  hell 
on  the  sheet 
by  her  feet. 

She  has  three  small  quilts 
invoh  ed  in  her  bed. 
She  has  brown  silk  hair 
on  her  moist  round  head. 
\\  hen  >•!)«•  weeps 
I  arise. 

\\  hen  she  kieks 
the  hell  rings — 
a  tribute  hell 
to  praise  herself 
anion";  her  things. 


gued  him;  he  could  not  understand  what 
s  doing. 

y  play  was  due  to  open  at  the  Savoy 
iter  on  a  Wednesday,  and  the  Saturday 
re  I  read  right  through  my  part  in  the 
re  gardens  and  then  came  home  to  make 
elf  a  cup  of  tea. 

y  little  dog  wouldn't  answer  my  whistle, 
left  the  door  open  for  him  to  come  in 
r|n  he  was  ready.  As  I  put  the  kettle  on  in 
Jpasement  kitchen  I  heard  faickey  running 
«n  the  stairs  and  then  a  thump,  thump, 
iinp  after  him.  Down  came  a  strange  white 
ildog  that  stared  at  me  out  of  lugubrious 
i|.  I  took  him  up  to  put  him  out  and  the 
irbell  rang.  A  tall  man  in  a  very  dark  suit 
iid  his  bowler  hat. 

pood  afternoon,"  said  Ronald  Armstrong- 
lips.  "I'm  so  sorry,  but  can  I  have  my  bulldog 
K,  please?" 

ijhe  beast  ran  out  and  I  went  back  to  my 
:  ind  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Jonday  morning  a  messenger  arrived  with 
inch  of  white  tulipr,  on  which  was  pinned 
,ird  from  the  white  bulldog  to  the  black 
(j<er  spaniel,  apologizing  for  its  "monstrous 
*  crashing." 

Naturally  my  mother  and  sister  wanted  to 
jw  what  all  this  was  about.  I  explained. 
What  sort  of  man  was  he?"  asked  my 
lr  with  interest. 

|Oh,  a  nice  old  man  all  dressed  in  black," 
I  plied  vaguely.  Since  everyone  connected 
the  theater  seemed  to  wear  tweeds  or 
iual  clothes,  I  assumed  that  any  Englishman 
>\>  wore  a  dark  suit  must  of  necessity  be  old. 
Idn't  realize  then  that  this  was  almost  the 
form  of  the  Bar. 

MP  mother  and  sister  insisted  that  I  must 
nk  him  for  his  flowers,  so  I  wrote  a  little 


note:  "For  the  white  bulldog.  Thank  you  for 
the  flowers.  I  did  enjoy  your  gate  crashing  and 
I  hope  you  will  do  it  again.  From  the  black 
cocker  spaniel." 

I  ran  across  the  square  and  dropped  this 
into  the  letter  box  of  No.  5  and  dismissed  the 
incident  from  my  mind. 

On  Tuesday  I  was  in  the  garden  with  my 
script  and  Mickey  when  Ronnie  approached 
me.  This  time  he  introduced  himself  and  asked 
what  I  was  doing. 

"I'm  in  a  play  opening  tomorrow  night  at 
the  Savoy,"  I  told  him. 

Some  time  afterward  he  called  again  more 
formally,  and  mother  asked  him  to  tea.  She 
liked  him  very  much,  and  so  did  I,  and 
regularly  we  used  to  go  for  walks  with  our 
dogs  in  Hyde  Park,  and  sometimes  drove  out 
for  dinner  to  the  Hotel  de  Paris  on  the  river 
at  Bray. 


Or 


Fne  night  when  I  was  still  in  Finished 
Abroad  Ronnie  took  me  to  supper  at  the 
Savoy.  Although  I  liked  to  appear  sophisti- 
cated, I  had  never  been  out  to  a  late-night 
supper  in  a  famous  London  restaurant. 

I  had  literally  nothing  to  wear  that  was 
suitable,  so  I  rushed  down  to  Harrods  and 
bought  the  most  sophisticated  dress  in  black 
chiffon  1  could  find,  with  swaths  and  fishtails; 
a  remarkable  manifestation  of  the  couturier's 
art.  I  was  far  too  small  to  wear  it,  so  my 
dresser  had  to  pin  me  into  it  after  the  show. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  incident— and  my 
pathetic  determination  to  wear  the  right 
thing— shortly  before  Tony  told  me  of  his 
engagement  to  Princess  Margaret.  He  called 
to  see  me  in  my  house  and  suggested  we  go 
out  together.  I  was  delighted,  and  after  dinner 
we  went  on  to  a  night  club  in  the  West  End. 
Tony  was  wearing  his  usual  costume  of  black 
jeans  and  a  sweater.  To  his  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment they  refused  to  allow  him  in 
because  of  these  "unsuitable"  clothes. 

"Don't  worry,  Carol,"  he  told  me  sooth- 
ingly. "We'll  just  wait  here  and  we'll  get  in." 

I  would  far  rather  have  admitted  defeat 
and  gone  home,  but  "defeat"  is  not  a  word 
in  Tony's  vocabulary.  So  we  sat  down,  and  he 
asked  for  the  manager.  Then  quietly,  without 
raising  his  voice,  Tony  reasoned  with  him, 
taking  his  points  one  by  one:  he  went  every- 
where in  jeans,  he  said;  his  clothes  were  clean; 
he  came  there  often;  and  no  one  else  dining 
there  would  object  to  his  appearance. 

He  would  never  take  "No"  for  an  answer, 
and  finally  he  demolished  all  the  manager's 
arguments  and  we  were  grudgingly  allowed 
into  the  club.  Tony  ordered  a  lemon  squash 
for  each  of  us  and  then  we  came  out  and  went 
elsewhere.  Tony  had  simply  wanted  to  prove 
that  he  could  get  in. 

How  different  from  the  evenings  his  father 
and  I  used  to  spend  together  at  Bray!  The 
worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us  there 
took  place  one  night  before  I  left  for  Holly- 
wood. Ronnie  and  I  were  discussing  marriage 
most  seriously,  with  Mickey  tied  to  the  leg 
of  the  table.  He  suddenly  gave  a  tremendous 
tug  and  upset  a  whole  bottle  of  champagne 
over  both  of  us. 

When  I  returned  from  Hollywood  some 
months  later  to  star  in  Lady  Precious  Stream, 
I  came  to  know  Tony  and  Susan  well.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  children  before,  but  I  loved 
these  two  young  people.  We  treated  each 
other  as  equals,  and  I  enjoyed  organizing  little 
parties  for  them. 

One  day  I  decided  to  give  them  what  I 
called  a  "White  Rabbit  Party."  I  borrowed 
some  stage  grass  and  canvas  and  pots  of 
scenery  paint  from  the  theater,  and  painted 
a  woodland  glade  on  the  canvas  with  lots  of 
little  elves  and  fairies  and  fixed  this  up  over 
the  bookshelves  in  Ronnie's  study.  Then  I 
made  a  false  ceiling  from  dark-blue  gauze 
which  I  suspended  from  the  picture  rail,  and 
sprinkled  it  with  silver  stars.  I  even  hired  a 
white  rabbit  from  a  pet  shop  for  the  afternoon 
to  make  it  into  a  real  white-rabbit  tea  party. 

I  decided  we  needed  an  unusual  entrance, 
so  I  fixed  up  a  tunnel  out  of  loops  of  wire  on 
which  I  hung  rugs  and  blankets.  This  led  into 
the  study  from  the  hall.  The  two  children 
would  have  to  crawl  along  this  dark  tunnel 
to  reach  my  attempt  at  fairyland. 

Susan,  the  brave  one,  crawled  straight 
through  on  her  hands  and  knees  and  was 


Do  you  know  what  your  hospital  offers  you? 


To  all  of  us,  a  hospital  is  a  familiar  and 
reassuring  landmark — a  place  we  know 
we  can  depend  on  at  any  hour  when 
we're  sick  or  injured. 

One  out  of  eight  of  us  requires  hos- 
pital care  every  year.  This  means  that 
our  hospitals  have  a  heavier  load  now 
than  ever  before — their  staffs  busier — 
their  problems  more  complex. 

But  many  of  us  do  not  know  what 
hospitals  are  really  like.  It  is  remarkable 
how  they  manage  to  run  so  smoothly 
and  efficiently  24  hours  of  every  day — 
and  are  able  to  provide  such  a  wide 
variety  of  skills  and  services  under 
one  roof. 

The  doors  of  your  community  hos- 
pital will  swing  wide  to  greet  you  during 


National  Hospital  Week,  May  7th  to 
13th. 

Its  staff  will  say  to  you:  "Welcome! 
See  for  yourself  how  your  hospital 
works  for  you  and  for  the  welfare  of 
everyone  in  your  community." 

Our  hospitals  are  in  need  of  your 
help  and  support.  During  National 
Hospital  Week,  visit  and  talk  to  the 
people  who  run  your  hospital.  Ask  if 
there  is  a  volunteer  job  you  could  do. 

A  good,  modern  hospital  is  vital  to 
the  health  and  security  of  your  com- 
munity. Support  it  in  every  way  you 
can.  Every  hospital — whether  large  or 
small — becomes  a  better  hospital  with 
your  support. 
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I.ADIKS"  HOME  JOUM 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  many 
times  how  a  NATIONAL  Caskel 
can  ])e  identified.  The  answer  is. 
by  a  descriptive  trademark  like 
this  which  appears  at  the  end 
of  every  National  Caskel  as  a 
warranty  of  the  quality  of  its  de- 
sign, material  and  manufacture. 
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National  Caskets  arc  furnished  by  leading  Funeral 
Directors  throughout  the  U.S.A. 

Over  Iwn  million  copies  of  the  helpful  booklet  "What 

to  do"  have  been  distributed.  Write  for  your  copy  to 
National  Casket  Company,  Inc.,  60F  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Hoslon.  Massachusetts. 
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kota Territory  Centennial. 
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Built-in  Comfort 


D-'Scholls 


ARCH-LIFT 

SANDALS 


Adjustable  Straps 


BUILT-UP  ARCHt 


Cupped  ■♦■ 
Heel  Seat  I 

You'd  never  believe  a  sandal  could  feel  so 
good!  The  exclusive  built-up  arch,  molded 
sole  and  cupped  heel  support  and  cradle 
your  every  step  .  .  .  make  walking  a  real 
pleasure  .  .  .  prevent  that  "let-down" 
feeling  of  ordinary  sandals.  Ideal  for  home, 
street  or  recreation.  Adult  sizes,  $10.95  pr. 


WOMEN'S:  Tan,  Red,  White,  Black 
MEN'S:  Tan,  Brown,  Black 


CHILDREN'S:  Tan, 
Red,  White  from  $7.95 


Alto  Women'i  1-inch  Heel 


At  all  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  "'  Shops,  leading  Shoe 
and  Dept.  Stores.  If  not  available  locally,  write 
Dr.  Scholl's  Inc.,  Dept.  75L,  Chicago   10,  Illinois. 


delighted  to  see  a  live  rabbit.  Tony  hung  back 
a  bit,  but  finally  was  persuaded  to  start  mov- 
ing. 

About  halfway  along  I  heard  a  thin,  de- 
spairing voice  come  through  the  covering  of 
rugs:  "Nanny,  nanny,  where  are  you?  I  want 
you."  He  was  just  a  little  bit  too  frightened  of 
the  long  dark  tunnel  to  crawl  any  farther,  and 
he  did  not  think  of  coming  out  backward.  So 
nanny  had  to  crawl  through  the  tunnel,  too, 
and  rescue  him. 

It  was  typical  of  the  two  children  that,  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  Susan  played  almost 
entirely  with  the  white  rabbit,  picking  it  up 
and  hugging  it,  delighted  with  its  soft  furri- 
ness.  Tony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  inter- 
ested in  my  attempts  at  scene  painting,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  rabbit  at  all. 

Early  in  1936  I  left  Lady  Precious  Stream 
and  started  rehearsals  for  another  play,  The 
Old  Maid.  This  play  was  due  to  leave  for 
Birmingham  and  Newcastle  and  Manchester. 
Just  before  I  set  off,  I  was  going  into  my  hair- 
dresser's in  Dover  Street  when  a  taxi  stopped 
opposite  me  and  Ronnie  jumped  out.  He 
bounded  up  the  steps  with  a  beautiful  emerald 
engagement  ring.  There  and  then,  outside  the 
hairdresser's,  we  became  engaged. 


leither  of  us  wanted  to  announce  our  en- 
gagement until  I  had  finished  in  The  Old  Maid, 
because  Ronnie  wanted  me  to  give  up  my 
career  after  we  were  married.  We  therefore 
arranged  that  I  would  not  wear  the  engage- 
ment ring  on  my  finger,  but  instead  I  hung  it 
round  my  neck  on  a  chain. 

The  play's  tour  was  unexpectedly  short;  it 
folded  in  Birmingham  and  did  not  reach  Lon- 
don at  all.  Within  a  few  weeks  my  career  as  a 
professional  actress  was  over. 

In  The  Times  of  April  22  this  notice  ap- 
peared :  "The  engagement  has  been  announced, 
and  the  marriage  will  shortly  take  place,  be- 
tween Ronald,  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  Armstrong-Jones  of  Plas  Dinas,  Caer- 
narvon, North  Wales,  and  Carol,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Coombe,  of  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  and  Lady  Coombe,  of 
I  (  hey  ne  (  ourt.  I  ondon  S.W  " 

My  mother  liked  Ronnie,  but  she  was  not 
too  happy  about  our  marriage.  She  felt  that 
we  were  only  repeating  her  own  experience, 
for  she  had  also  been  an  actress  and  had  given 
up  her  career  to  marry  my  father;  and  their 
marriage  had  not  lasted. 

Because  Ronnie  was  divorced,  we  were  mar- 
ried at  Caxton  Hall,  which  was  a  most  moving 
ceremony,  although  some  friends  told  me 
that  they  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  been  mar- 
ried in  a  church.  They  did  not  know,  of  course, 
that  on  the  day  before  our  marriage  Ronnie 
and  I  drove  out  into  the  country  and,  with 
prayer  books  in  our  hands,  sat  down  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream.  1  wove  a  small  garland  of 
kingcups  to  put  on  my  head,  and  there,  hand 
in  hand,  in  Nature's  cathedral,  roofed  by  the 
open  sky,  we  read  the  words  of  the  marriage 
service  together.  1  have  always  kept  this  with- 
ered garland  in  my  jewel  box. 

About  a  month  after  our  wedding,  Tony  and 
Susan  came  to  stay  with  us.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  played  mother  to  them,  and  1  was 
anxious  for  them  to  like  me,  and  to  accept  me 
mote  as  an  elder  sister  than  as  a  substitute  for 
their  own  mother.  In  this  relationship  we  all 
progressed  mightily. 

I  would  go  up  to  the  nursery  most  after- 
noons and  have  tea  with  them,  sometimes 
with  Ronnie,  more  often  by  myself.  I  used  to 
try  to  make  these  nursery  teas  rather  more  in- 
teresting than  they  might  otherwise  have  been 
by  arranging  little  parties  just  for  the  three 
of  us. 

One  of  these  I  called  an  "Upside-Down 
Party."  I  had  turned  the  tea  table  upside  down 
and  draped  colored  paper  round  the  legs,  and 
placed  all  the  chairs  upside  down  around  it, 
and  we  sat  on  the  floor  and  ate  our  tea  off  up- 
side-down plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  table- 
top! 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  things,  for 
Tony,  a  perfectionist  even  then,  wanted  to  turn 
everything  upside  down.  Indeed,  everything  he 
could  move  in  the  room  he  did  turn  upside 
down,  and  finally  turned  his  little  bed  upside 
down  and  tried  to  crawl  underneath  it. 

The  afternoon  was  hilarious,  and  a  great 
success. 


Our  first  country  home  was  built  nealhe  1 
stream  where  we  had  read  the  marriage  scL.  | 
to  each  other.  Originally  it  had  been  the  In.  | 
dry  of  Henley  Park,  the  home  of  Sir  OweiL  j 
Lady  Roberts,  Ronnie's  grandparents.  iM 
woods  round  about,  Ronnie  had  learnll 
fish  and  to  shoot;  lie  kned  every  spill 
every  copse,  every  tree. 

We  built  on  two  wings  for  the  chilli 
with  a  schoolhouse  and  servants'  quarterH 
a  swimming  pool.  Because  the  houscJH 
within  the  elbow  of  a  stream,  and  belfl 
Other  little  streams  ran  round  about  Ave* 
called  it  Stream  House. 

Tony  had  names  for  all  these  brooks.H 
was  the  "Gingerbread  Stream,"  for  the  \M 
had  iron  in  it  and  when  we  went  paddlin 
came  out  with  rusty-colored  sediment- 
looked  like  gingerbread — on  our  feet.' 

Another  was  the  "Crocodile  Streanj,'l 
cause  of  a  sinister-looking  dried-up  log  o| 
bank. 

A  third  stream  Tony  called  the 
Stream,"  because  to  cross  this  led  the  pa 
to  destruction;  the  ground  near  it  was  a  I 
and  dangerous  swamp. 

Most  popular  was  the  "Good  Strea 
which  we  would  leap  over  gaily  because  ii 
so  little,  leading  to  what  Tony  called  the  N 
Circle— a  perfect  circle  of  larch  trees  w 
covered  in  the  woods.  We  cleared  the  bra 
away  from  between  the  larches  and  pi 
white  broom  and  daffodils  in  the  center 
are  still  there. 

I  supervised  the  decoration  of  St 
House.  Tony  was  not  particularly  kee 
decorating  then,  although  he  became  so 
He  was  such  an  imaginative  and  respo 
little  boy  that  1  wanted  to  do  something  d 


Religion  is  the  best  armor  in  th 
world,  but  the  worst  cloak. 

ANONYMS 


ent  and  special  for  his  bedroom.  I  decid 
make  the  room  into  a  ship's  cabin,  and  I 
a  little  bunk  with  drawers  beneath  it  ai 
little  red  ladder  for  Tony  to  climb  up  into 

His  wastepaper  basket  was  a  ship's  cai 
bucket  supported  on  a  rope  from  a  pi 
fixed  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  he  could  pull 
up  level  with  his  bed  before  he  went  to 
and  deposit  in  it  any  comics  he  had  been 
ing.  In  fact,  he  used  to  fill  the  bucket 
chocolates  and  sweets  and  then  pull 
carefully  out  of  Susan's  reach.  The  discai 
comics  were  thrown  on  the  floor  as  form 

I  found  a  ship's  life  buoy  and  set  a  mi 
into  this  on  one  wall,  and  he  had  a  ship' 
fixed  over  the  dressing  table.  Patriotically 
color  scheme  was  red,  white  and  blue, 
loved  it,  and  would  always  take  his  frienc 
to  show  them  his  "ship's  room." 

I  painted  the  walls  of  the  children's  sch 
room  in  sunshine  yellow,  picked  out 
Peter  Pan  pictures.  This  was  no  chance  ch 
for  every  actress  of  my  size  has  secret  long 
to  play  Peter  Pan.  I  had  been  offered  the 
of  Wendy  when  I  finished  Lady  Prec 
Stream,  but  Wendy  was  no  good  to  me; 
to  be  Peter  or  nothing. 

I  took  Tony  and  Susan  to  see  the  play 
Jean  Forbes-Robertson  was  in  the  title 
Tony  was  especially  impressed  and  for 
afterward  he  would  act  out  the  part 
imagined  it,  jumping  off  chairs  and  tables 
settees  with  abandon,  as  though  he 
could  spread  wings  and  fly.  His  enthusi 
decided  me  to  let  the  two  children  act  out 
bedroom  scene  from  the  play  at  a  cock 
party  Ronnie  and  I  were  giving  as  a  hoi 
warming. 

We  had  an  enormous  drawing  room  wil 
huge  oak  beam  running  right  across  the 
ing,  and  I  was  sure  that  this  would  be  str 
enough  for  me  to  fix  up  a  pulley  and  a 
and  tie  Tony  onto  it,  and  so  make  him 

All  this  seemed  easy  in  theory,  and  I  bou 
a  copy  of  the  script.  Susan  was  going 
Wendy;  I  would  be  Mrs.  Darling;  and 
nie's  I  ahrador,  Harvey,  would  be  Nana, 
of  course,  would  play  Peter  Pan. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 


New  Betty  (Brocker 
Lemon  6hiffon  (Bake  Mix 

BRIGHT  WITH  THE  FRESH  TASTE  OF  LEMON 


The  jbright  taste  of  lemon  V"/  is  right  in  the  mix!  Only  Betty  Crocker 
brings  you  lemekji  chiffon  *  cake  that's  ric&^T^-meist  as  butter  cake  _ 

high  and  lignt  as  angel  food.  And  so  e^iW6  make— no  eggs  to  separate. 
Bake  this  new  cakkfor  your  family  tonigm !  And  frost  it  with  lemony-good 
Bett^urocker  Lemon  Fluff  fitting  Mix. 
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Cake  Mix 


LADIES'  HOMK  .j|,N 


You'll  feel  lovelier  with  your 

ODO-RO-NO 
double  circle  of  protection 

24  hours  of  double  protection  against  odor  and  perspiration 

To  feel  lovelier  all  day,  you  need  Odo-Ro-No's  double  circle  of  protection — 
double  protection  that  so  many  single  action  deodorants  just  can't  give  you. 
Odo-Ro-No  protects  you  against  odor,  your  clothes  against  perspiration.  It's 
soothing  to  your  skin,  too,  and  safe  for  all  fabrics.  Also  available  in  spray,  stick 
and  the  first  roll-on  designed  especially  for  women — new  Adjusta-Roll I 

ODO-RO-NO  §§| 

Leading  deodorant  in  world  fashion  capitals 
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He  was  barely  seven  and  could  hardly  read, 
but  he  could  mimic  me  when  I  read  his  lines 
aloud,  for  he  was — and  is — a  wonderful 
mimic,  just  like  Princess  Margaret.  1  screwed  a 
pulley  into  the  beam,  threaded  a  long  clothes- 
line through  it,  and  borrowed  one  of  Ronnie's 
strongest  leather  belts.  I  took  this  in  a  few 
holes  and  fixed  it  around  Tony's  waist.  Then  I 
hauled  him  up  on  the  end  of  the  rope.  He  made 
valiant  attempts  to  fly  but  finally,  hanging  like 
a  sack  of  potatoes,  shook  his  head  miserably. 

"Oh,  Carol,"  he  cried,  gasping  for  breath, 
"I  can't  do  it." 

I  lowered  him  to  the  floor,  and  undid  the 
crude  harness.  When  I  said  good  night  to  him 
in  bed  that  evening  I  saw  that  his  waist  was  all 
red  and  bruised  with  weals  from  the  rough- 
ness of  this  leather  belt. 

Clearly,  my  arrangement  would  not  work;  I 
would  have  to  hire  or  buy  a  proper  aerial-bal- 
let harness  if  we  were  to  do  this  scene  properly. 
I  looked  up  Joseph  Kirby,  the  originator  of 
the  famous  Flying  Ballet,  in  the  telephone 
book,  and  rang  him  to  ask  his  advice.  He  was 
most  helpful  and  lent  us  two  tiny  harnesses 
and  a  coil  of  the  correct  springy  wire,  which  is 
enormously  resilient  and  entirely  different 
from  my  clothesline. 

The  local  carpenter  fixed  up  a  pulley  on  the 
ceiling,  and  we  tried  out  our  "flying"  routine 
again.  I  held  one  end  of  the  wire  while  Tony 
stood  on  the  window  sill  and  gently  pushed 
himself  off  into  the  air  toward  another  piece  of 
furniture  on  which  to  land.  Instead  of  falling 
and  losing  his  breath,  he  was  able,  because  of 
the  harness  and  the  springy  wire,  to  leap 
through  the  air  as  though  on  wings.  Gradually, 
with  practice,  he  could  fly  round  the  room  and 
finally  come  back  gracefully  to  his  starting 
point. 

We  made  a  stage  and  fixed  up  footlights  and 
Ronnie  agreed  to  stand  on  one  side  behind  the 
wings  so  that  when  Tony  stopped  flying  he 
could  unclip  the  wire  and  hold  it  until  Tony 
needed  it  again. 

On  Tony's  woolen  vest  I  sewed  rhododen- 
dron leaves,  and  made  him  a  necklace  of 
acorns.  I  le  was  such  a  slight  child,  full  of  nerv- 
ous energy,  and  tired  very  easily,  but  when  he 
was  interested  in  something  he  would  never 
give  up.  One  night  we  were  all  rather  weary 
and  1  forgot  that  he  was  only  a  tiny  boy  and 
bullied  him  too  much,  as  though  he  were  a 
professional  actor  of  my  own  age.  He  went  up 
to  bed  quietly,  as  he  always  did.  and  shortly 
afterward  Ronnie  came  down,  looking  rather 
worried. 

"What  have  you  done  to  Tony?"  he  asked. 
"He's  crying." 

I  ran  upstairs  to  his  room  and  saw  a  dumpy 
little  figure  huddled  up  miserably  under  the 
bedclothes.  "Oh,  Tony,  forgive  me  for  mak- 
ing you  cry,  darling,"  I  said  contritely.  "I  for- 
got it  was  just  a  game;  I  thought  we  were 
in  a  real  theater." 

Tony  nodded.  "I  didn't  mind  you  being 
cross  with  me,  Carol,"  he  explained  tearfully. 
"I'm  crying  because  you  thought  I  wasn't 
good  tonight." 

This  was  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  him 
cry. 
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'n  the  night  of  our  party,  when  all  our 
guests  were  on  the  lawn  and  terrace,  Ronnie 
went  out  and  asked  for  a  moment's  silence. 
"Carol  and  the  children  want  to  do  some  little 
play  for  you,"  he  explained  with  a  little  em- 
barrassment. "If  you  feel  you  can  bear  this, 
please  come  in.  It  won't  last  for  long,  I  assure 
you."  A  mixture  of  ironic  cheers  and  groans 
greeted  this  news,  and  the  guests  drifted  into 
the  room  in  twos  and  threes. 

When  everyone  was  inside,  Ronnie  turned 
down  the  lights  and  took  up  his  position  in 
the  wings.  There  were  some  murmurs  of  sur- 
prise and  appreciation  at  the  sight  of  a  proper 
stage,  and  these  increased  when  the  footlights 
came  on.  A  maid  was  in  charge  of  the  heavy 
red  curtains,  and  at  a  signal  from  me  these 
opened. 

We  were  acting  the  good-night  scene  from 
the  play.  As  Mrs.  Darling,  I  tucked  up  Sue — 
who  was  Wendy — and  also  the  other  boys 
(represented  by  Tony's  two  Teddy  bears)  and 
then  the  little  chattering  music  of  the  fairy 
Tinkerbcll  began. 


Suddenly  the  audience  gave  a  gasp  as(0 
ishment  as  a  spotlight  played  on  Ton$(a 
ing  on  the  sill  of  the  stage  window. Li 
across  the  stage  as  if  this  were  the  net i 
ural  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  a  $ 
applause  came  from  our  guests.  TheyBj 
expected  anything  so  professional  as  if 

Tony  was  wonderful;  he  might  hl\ 
born  with  wings.  Our  guests  were  ahlui 
astonished.  Afterward  they  cheei 
cheered  as  he  and  Susan  stood,  red  \ 
exertions  and  pleasure,  taking  call 
like  real  troupers. 

Looking  back  now,  these  seem  \hm 
free,  lightweight  days  without  gloom d^m 
and  so  they  were.  The>  marked  onbPtf 
happiest  times  of  my  life. 

Although  Susan  and  Tons  arc  baSjcLvel 
close  together,  the>  are.  as  I  have  saallftJ 
dissimilar  in  character  and  outlook.  BusJ 
was  ill  in  bed,  she  would  gratefully  rlarJ 
thing  I  brought  up  to  her.  I  have  neve^B 
Tony  to  read  a  book  in  his  life.  I  don't  &I 
could  stand  the  passivitv  that  such  a  u 
mands.  He  dips  into  newspapers  ani  H 
zines  with  a  restless  inquisitiveness,  qH 
wants  to  go  on  with  something  else.  I 

He  was  very  good  at  making  mode  ho 
ever,  especially  when  he  was  confinet flb 
with  some  childhood  ailment.  He  fa  I 
ships  and  cars  and  houses  from  man  tic! 
the  insides  of  old  matchboxes,  pin;  ut 
half,  and  little  bits  of  mica  and  wire.  I 
ished  models  were  rarely  larger  tha:i  |i 
three  inches  long,  but  they  were  alw  m 
feet  reproductions  of  the  real  thing.  ■ 

Ronnie  had  a  flat-bottomed  boatH 
huge  gun  built  into  it  to  go  duck  shoH 


Of  all  the  things  you  wear, 
expression  is  the  most  impor 
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Caernarvon.  He  moored  this  punt  la 
mouth  of  an  estuary  for  hours  until  du  W 
sighted;  then  this  gun  could  shoot  dolil 
widgeon  with  a  single  charge.  We  wolj 
lect  the  ducks  and  keep  them  in  the  el 
which  we  had  even  then,  or  give  thenal 
local  people. 

Tony  built  an  exact  replica  of  thifl 
boat,  a  perfect  tiny  model.  But  nothin;Nj 
persuade  him  to  go  out  in  the  real  belli 
his  father. 

Susan  was  never  happier  than  wh,i 
rounded  by  dogs  or  cats  or  pets  of  otheaj 
Tony  regarded  animals  with  respect  jki 
serve.  His  views  on  them  have  not  dm 
with  the  years,  and  I  was  amused  but  i  si 
prised  when,  soon  after  his  marriage,  lfl 
Margaret's  little  corgis  were  not  seerH 
the  house  so  much  as  they  had  been  beH 

The  only  pet  I  have  ever  known  him  I 
was,  surprisingly  enough,  a  few  yeaH 
when  he  kept  a  white  mouse  for  a  timH 
Pimlico  studio.  Even  then  I  suspect  he! 
more  for  Jacqui  Chan  than  for  himselB 

Whenever  Susan  was  set  some  task  tt 
ways  did  it  quickly,  whether  she  liked  itfl 
Tony  was  the  reverse;  he  was  always  \M 
one  and  Susan  would  say  reprovinglvl 
Tony,  you  are  so  slow.  You  just  cm 
this,"  when  she  wanted  his  help,  for  shp 
that  he  would  always  rise  to  a  challengi'l 

Both  of  them  were  given  ponies  atfl 
this  time.  Susan  had  a  skewbald  called  to 
and  Tony  a  naughty  little  pony  that  we  H 
Clinker.  Susan  loved  her  pony  and  grffl 
it  and  rode  wonderfully  well;  but  1  thi  tl 
Tony  was  afraid  of  Clinker,  because  IhM 
would  turn  round  and  bite  when  Torn 
down  to  clean  the  animal's  feet.  Thu:fl] 
would  generally  persuade  Susan  to  w 
Clinker  for  him. 

Tony  was  eight  years  old  then  and  siiloi 
took  a  great  liking  for  hunting,  at  wM 
was  quite  fearless.  Hacking  bored  hiist 
but  every  Saturday  morning  he  woulfl 
down  on  Clinker  with  the  other  chikltt 
the  neighborhood  and  within  seconds  \  < 
with  the  front  riders. 
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Now!  With  Instant  Niagara®  You  Can 
tarch  Right  In  Your  Washing  Machine! 


Y,UR  WASHER  DOES  THE  WORK  of  starching  (automatic  or  wringer- 
itjfe  machine)  .  .  .  makes  it  easy  to  give  a  light  starch  finish  to  everything 
ran  cotton  blouses  to  sheets  ...  all  get  a  beauty  bath  in  Niagara. 


YOU  POUR  NIAGARA  right  into  your  washer.  Niagara  is  a  true  instant 
dry  starch.  You  can  see  it  dissolve  instantly . . .  right  in  your  washing  machine. 
No  pre-measuring,  mixing  or  boiling  necessary  .  .  .  you  just  pour. 


So  easy  to  restore  life  and  beauty  to 
cottons,  linens,  and  most  modern  fabrics 


OTTON  SHIRTS  AND  DRESSES  are 

«sier  to  iron  .  .  have  a  crisp,  smart  look  .  .  . 
:  ver  stiff  or  boardy. 


COOL  FRESH  SHEETS,  Pillowcases  and  Table 
Linens  starched  with  Niagara,  take  on  a  luxuriously 
smooth  "new"  look  and  feel. 


CURTAINS  and  most  of  Your  Modern  Household 
Fabrics  hold  their  shape  and  drape  longer . . .  feel 
and  look  as  fresh  as  new. 


nd  Here's  All  You  Do: 

Take  the  articles  you  want  to  starch  through  the  entire  laundry 
ide,  as  you  normally  do. 

Reset  machine  to  "Final  Rinse"  and  add  the  contents  of  12-oz. 
iagara  package  (or  half  the  24-oz.  size)  gradually  to  washer, 
fter  water  has  flowed  in  and  agitation  has  begun. 
•  Spin  or  wring  dry.  (Detailed  instructions  on  the  new  Niagara 
ackage  with  the  red  patch.) 


This  great  new  Instant  Niagara  way  to  starch  does  a  whole  washer 
load  at  a  time,  quickly,  easily  and  beautifully.  You'll  love  every- 
thing about  Instant  Niagara's  new  washer  starching  method  .  . 
the  light  finish,  the  speed,  the  ease,  the  convenience  .  .  plus  the 
fact  that  all  your  starchables  iron  easier  and  look  better  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  "like  new !" 

*Works  equally  well  in  automatic  or  wringer  type  washing  machines. 


LADIES'  HOMK  JOUR! 


ANNOUNCING!  AN  OLD-FASHIONED 
SOUP  PUT  UP  THE  NEW  MIX  WAY 

NEW  UPTON 
TOMATO  SOUP 


WARNING! 

It  won't  taste  like  anything  out  of 
a  can  .  .  .  it's  different. 


3.  Sunset  Dip.  Before  the  party,  mix  1 
package  of  Tomato  Soup  Mix  with  a  pint  of 
commercial  sour  cream.  Dip  a  little! 


:  A dd  a  dash  of  tomato?  Now  you  can .. . 
the  new  mix  way.  "Pep  up"  stews,  casse- 
roles. Makes  ordinary  gravy  Sunday  best. 


1.  Honest  -  to  -garden  tomato  red!  Fresh 
"warm  off  the  vine'sweetness.  Cook  it  with 
milk  or  tucker    the  flavor's  that  unique. 


2.  Spare  the  vitamins!  Lipton  doesn't  cook 
the  life  out  of  them.  Simmers  tomatoes  at 
gentle  low  heat.  Result:  more  vitamin  C. 


CI 


4.  Tomato  Dumplings.  Recipes  on  pack- 
age for  different  dishes  you  could  never 
make  before  Lipton  Tomato  Soup  Mix! 


5.  Puree  Mongole.  Stir  1  package  Lipton 
Green  Pea  Soup  Mix  and  1  package  Lipton 
Tomato  in  5  cups  of  water.  Simmer  3  min. 


7.  Sauce  por  Gusto.  Cook  basic  Lipton 
Tomato  Sauce  (see  recipe  on  the  box)  with 
2  tablespoons  of  sweet  pickle  relish. 


(*f^LptXyTl  home  cooked  taste 
the  new  mix  way! 
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)NTI  JED  FROM  PAGE  76 

Whe  he  finally  decided  to  attempt  some- 
jug  ,  v— such  as  riding — he  would  make 
msel  >ecome  good  at  it.  But  if  he  felt  in- 
nctivy  that  it  was  something  at  which  he 
ight  f  ver  be  good— such  as  jumping— he 
juldi  even  attempt  it. 

Eveion  horseback,  however,  Tony  re- 
ainei  dreamer.  One  morning  we  were  rid- 
g  toj  her.  and  suddenly  I  was  on  my  own 
th  ( iker,  riderless,  beside  me.  I  looked 
icks fny  was  sitting  in  a  ditch  where  he  had 
Hen,  s  thoughts  still  miles  away. 
•  Ar  ou  all  right?"  I  called  anxiously. 
"Oh  es,  Carol,  I'm  quite  all  right,"  he  an- 
'erec  I'm  just  working  out  how  I  can  make 
gMlask."  This  was  just  before  the  war 
ier{i  :h  things  were  much  in  the  news. 
Toh  always  had  ways  of  getting  what  he 
inte»'  When  it  was  time  to  turn  out  the 
;hlj  jthe  children's  bedrooms  Susan  snug- 
■dptjvn  quite  happily  in  bed,  or  if  she 
inidmore  time  for  reading  she  would  ask 
ritijii  direct  way.  Tony,  on  the  other  hand, 
jamsver  ask  for  such  a  favor  in  as  many 
)rds  ie  had  more  subtle  methods. 

he  saw  that  I  was  about  to  turn  out 
tM,  he  would  look  up  from  his  model 
dn  with  a  disarming  innocence,  "Oh, 
iroli  wonder  if  you  could  just  come  here 
r  atminute?  I'm  trying  to  see  where  this 
■eft;.  Could  you  show  it  to  me,  please?" 
IWwas  also  clever  with  the  staff  in  mak- 
I'Mi  do  what  he  wanted.  If,  for  example, 
iflrSusan  nor  he  liked  a  pudding  that  the 
oSi:rs.  Finding,  sent  up  from  the  kitchen, 
sm  ould  say  brusquely,  "That  was  a  hor- 
ile  ]  dding." 

Tm  would  make  no  comment  at  all,  but 
erbch  he  would  go  down  to  Mrs.  Finding 
tiKitchen  and  the  conversation  would  go 
nwing  like  this:  "Oh,  Fi-fi" — which  was 
ipjiame  for  her — "that  was  a  lovely  pud- 
imhad  today.  But,  you  know,  I  liked  the 
Ml  had  last  Monday  much  better.  Let's 
Mat  one  again,  could  we,  please?"  And 
rAlbllowing  lunch  the  pudding  he  wanted 
mme  served. 

To  was  always  very  considerate  to  the 
w,  but  equally  he  was  always  deter- 
ne<  o  receive  value  for  money  spent — and 
ge  is  own  way.  If  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
and  I  told  him  that  he  couldn't— he 
ifinever  be  rude  or  answer  back,  but  I 
iuli  .ee  a  little  gleam  of  rebellion  glitter  in 
i  e; .. 

X51  but  Carol,"  he  would  say  appealingly, 
dfc  vant  to  see  that  film.  We  were  reading 
ou  hat  period  in  history  at  school,  and  it 
ipmean  such  a  lot  if  I  could  actually  see 
lithe  people  wore  then,  and  how  they 
>rkl  and  so  on." 

■rs  later,  during  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
tfNxapher  with  Baron's  Studio,  he  was  sent 
w  photographs  of  a  ball  at  Claridges. 
>tv :  and  1  were  guests  at  the  top  table 
IhTincess  Marie  Louise,  anfl  I  think  we 
th;lt  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  sight  of 
•Bjnoving  around  the  hall  in  evening  dress 
HJis  cameras  slung  from  his  neck  like  all 
i  <  ler  photographers. 

(tote  passed  our  table  the  head  waiter  said 

h  severely,  "There  are  strict  instructions 

lt|>u  are  not  to  photograph  Princess  Marie 

W  .  She  doesn't  like  it." 

IVy  nodded,  but  immediately  I  saw  that 

liUir  glitter  I  had  known  so  well  from 

il<ood  come  into  his  eyes. 

u)|et  you  anything  you  like  he  has  his  pic- 

ne  I  said  to  Ronald. 

Braid  so,"  he  agreed. 

\  n  next  I  looked  up,  there  was  Tony 
B»ig  over  Princess  Marie  Louise,  talking 
and  keeping  her  absorbed  in  conversa- 
•nvithin  minutes  he  had  the  photograph — 
e  i  e  he  had  been  forbidden  to  take. 
Tjiy  is  always  at  his  best  with  older  women. 
6  ows  how  to  charm  them.  He  looks  right 
Mheir  eyes  and  nods  gravely  at  their  little 
njlences.  They  find  him  enchantingly  well 
Mered,  and  so  indeed  he  is. 
Mother  instance  comes  to  mind  to  illus- 
itlthis.  When  Tony  was  in  his  teens  we  re- 
Ni  an  invitation  from  someone  we  knew 
gtly  which  announced  simply:  "Mrs.  So- 
k?o.  At  Home,  9  p.m." 


It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  have  small 
evening  dances,  so  we  had  dinner  together 
first  and,  not  wanting  to  be  the  earliest  arrivals, 
drove  over  to  our  hostess's  house  around  ten 
o'clock. 

To  our  horror  and  embarrassment  we  en- 
tered an  enormous  room  in  which  were  set  up 
possibly  a  dozen  small  tables  at  which  guests 
were  sitting,  all  apparently  quite  happily  en- 
gaged in  solving  guessing  games.  In  the  far 
distance  our  hostess  appeared,  considerably 
irate. 

"You're  late,  you're  very  late!"  she  cried, 
her  hands  outstretched  as  she  came  toward  us. 
"Everyone's  been  held  up  waiting  for  you." 

We  felt  much  abashed  by  this  welcome  and 
I  looked  at  Tony,  who  cannot  abide  guessing 
games  of  any  sort,  but  he  appeared  unper- 
turbed. 

We  sat  down,  duly  penitent,  and  applied 
ourselves  to  this  strange  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Within  thirty  minutes  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  strains  of  music. 

Within  forty  minutes  some  of  the  younger 
people  were  dancing.  Within  fifty  minutes  the 
tables  were  removed  and  we  were  all  dancing, 
having  a  wonderful  party,  simply  because 
Tony  had  decided  he  could  not  be  bored  by 
these  games  any  longer.  He  had  complimented 
our  hostess  on  a  magnificent  record  player 
that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Then  fol- 
lowed more  compliments  on  her  taste  in  rec- 
ords, and  a  wish  to  hear  this  machine  at  work. 

As  the  music  filled  that  enormous  hall  he 
asked  his  hostess,  who  was  at  least  twice  as 
old  as  Tony  and  three  times  as  heavy,  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance. 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  dance  with  one 
of  these  young  girls?"  she  asked. 

"No,  no"  Tony  assured  her  seriously.  "I 
would  far  rather  dance  with  you.  You  dance 
so  much  better  than  these  young  girls." 

Of  all  the  people  I  have  known  in  my  life, 
Tony  is  by  far  the  most  affected  by  atmos- 
phere. A  chameleon  changes  color  to  match 
its  background;  Tony  can  change  his  whole 
outlook  and  attitude  and  become  virtually  a 
different  person. 

When  he  was  still  a  small  boy,  his  mother 
married  Lord  Rosse.  They  lived  at  Womersley 


Hall  near  Doncaster  in  very  considerable 
style,  and  then  moved  to  Birr  Castle  in  Ireland. 
When  Tony  would  come  to  us  for  the  second 
half  of  his  summer  holiday,  having  spent  the 
first  with  his  mother  in  these  ennobled  sur- 
roundings, Ronnie  would  sometimes  say, 
throwing  up  his  hands  in  mock  despair,  "Oh, 
Carol,  Tony  is  putting  on  his  castle  airs." 

Tony  had  become  so  identified  with  living  in 
a  castle  that  he  seemed  quite  a  different  boy 
from  the  casually  dressed  youngster  we  had 
known  during  the  last  holidays.  Similarly, 
when  we  gave  Tony  a  paper  hat  at  a  party,  he 
would  never  be  content  to  be  simply  Tony-in- 
a-funny-hat;  he  had  to  become  that  character, 
the  sort  of  person  who  could  wear  such  a  hat 
and  see  nothing  odd  in  it. 

Once  I  gave  him  a  little  Mexican  sombrero 
which  he  put  happily  on  his  head  and  then 
strutted  around  the  room. 

"Oh,  no,  Tony,"  I  told  him,  half  joking, 
"that  isn't  the  way  they  walk  in  Mexico.  They 
are  very  lazy  there,  and  the  sun's  too  hot  to  do 
any  work.  They  just  sit  around  in  what  shade 
they  can  find." 

As  I  spoke  his  shoulders  slumped  down  and 
he  slouched  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  back  against  the  wall,  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little 
button-nosed  Mexican  exile  from  the  iguanas 
and  the  burros  and  the  cacti. 

While  we  were  living  in  Stream  House,  I 
taught  Tony  to  swim  in  our  new  swimming 
pool.  Susan  had  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  breast  stroke,  but  I  decided  not  to  teach 
Tony  this  rather  old-fashioned  method,  but  to 
start  him  off  on  the  dog  paddle  because  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  progress  from  this  to  a  crawl. 

I  bought  him  an  inflatable  rubber  ring  and 
pulled  him  up  and  down  the  pool  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  until  he  could  manage  a  passable  dog 
paddle.  Very  soon  he  was  doing  a  good  crawl. 
He  is  now  an  extremely  strong  swimmer. 

Despite  this,  however,  he  has  never  been  a 
very  athletic  person;  Susan  was  the  sporting 
member  of  the  family.  But  what  Tony  did,  he 
did  very  well,  although  he  had  to  force  him- 
self to  be  good  at  outdoor  games. 

He  was  passionately  interested  in  clothes, 
however,  and  often  when  I  was  changing  in 
the  evening  to  go  out  to  the  theater  or  dinner 


with  Ronnie  he  would  come  in  and  ask, 
"What  are  you  wearing  tonight,  Carol?" 

When  I  told  him,  he  sometimes  shook  his 
head.  "No,  I  think  you're  wrong,"  he  would 
say  seriously.  "I  think  that  blouse  would  look 
far  better  with  this  skirt." 

And  when  I  came  to  try  it,  invariably  I  had 
to  admit  that  the  boy  was  right. 

Once  all  four  of  us  went  up  to  the  Arm- 
strong-Joneses' family  house  at  Plas  Dinas  at 
Caernarvon.  Tony  would  be  about  thirteen, 
and  full  of  fun. 

One  afternoon  during  our  stay  Ethel,  the 
parlormaid,  was  off  duty,  and  we  were  being 
waited  on  by  the  butler.  After  tea  Tony  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  have  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Find- 
ing, the  cook. 

"Fi,"  he  said  casually,  "I  heard  that  Ethel 
would  be  off  tonight,  and  so  I  picked  up  a  new 
parlormaid  in  the  village.  She'd  be  awfully 
grateful  if  we'd  give  her  a  trial.  Just  for  to- 
night, that  is.  I  thought  I'd  warn  you  so  that 
you  wouldn't  worry  if  you  saw  a  new  girl  in  the 
kitchen." 

"That  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Master 
Tony,"  said  Mrs.  Finding,  and  busied  herself 
with  the  preparations  for  dinner. 

As  soon  as  Ethel  had  left  the  house,  Tony 
went  up  to  her  room  and  changed  into  her 
clothes  and  that  evening,  as  his  father  and  I 
sat  with  his  grandparents  around  the  huge 
mahogany  table,  while  the  complicated  meal 
with  its  many  courses  was  being  served,  he 
waited  on  us  with  the  butler. 

Despite  his  make-up,  of  course,  I  recog- 
nized him  and  so  did  Sir  Robert,  but  the  old 
man  didn't  say  one  word.  Only  afterward,  as 
we  were  leaving  the  room,  did  Sir  Robert  let 
Tony  know  he  had  seen  through  his  disguise. 
He  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  about  to  carry  a 
tray  into  the  kitchen.  "You  made  a  very  pretty 
parlormaid,  my  dear  boy,"  he  told  him  gen- 
ially. "So  pretty,  in  fact,  that  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  kiss  you!" 

Tony's  grandfather,  Sir  Robert,  was  a  great 
character.  He  was  always  anxious  to  set  every 
visitor  at  ease,  no  matter  how  shy  or  retiring 
the  person  might  be.  I  will  always  remember 
my  first  visit  there  after  my  marriage  to  Ronnie. 
I  felt  very  much  the  little  Australian  girl,  and 
rather  out  of  place  in  this  formal  English  at- 
mosphere. 

We  dressed  every  night  for  dinner,  and 
afterward  the  ladies  would  "retire" — even  if 
my  mother-in-law  and  I  were  the  only  women 
present— and  leave  the  gentlemen — frequently 
only  Ronnie  and  his  father — with  their  port 
and  brandy  and  cigars. 

Going  down  to  dinner  the  first  evening  of 
my  stay,  I  took  a  carnation  from  a  vase  on  my 
dressing  table  and  fixed  it  in  my  hair.  Sir  Rob- 
ert sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  his  dinner 
jacket  behind  a  huge  centerpiece  of  carnations 
of  all  colors.  He  must  have  seen  that  I  was 
very  shy,  and  to  put  me  at  ease  he  did  some- 
thing I  will  never  forget. 

Very  gravely  he  leaned  forward  and  picked 
a  single  carnation  from  the  centerpiece.  Then 
he  placed  it  sideways  on  his  bald  pink  head, 
and  went  on  with  his  soup,  as  though  this  was 
a  ceremonial  he  went  through  every  evening! 
He  made  me  feel  that  we  shared  a  secret  joke, 
and  that  I  had  found  a  new  friend. 

Before  I  married  Ronnie  I  had  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  running  of  a  house, 
and  suddenly  I  found  myself  controlling  a  but- 
ler, a  cook,  a  housemaid,  a  nanny  and  a  nurs- 
ery maid.  When  we  moved  to  Stream  House 
we  had  even  more  servants  and  our  life  was 
more  formal  than  anything  I  had  experienced 
before.  I  wasn't  allowed  even  to  draw  the  cur- 
tains in  the  evening,  let  alone  turn  down  a  bed, 
or  the  parlormaid  would  threaten  to  walk  out. 

Tony  grew  up  in  these  circumstances. 
Thus  the  rumors  I  have  heard  since  his  mar- 
riage that  he  has  never  been  used  to  handling 
servants  are  quite  absurd ;  he  has  been  used  to 
having  things  done  for  him  from  earliest  child- 
hood. 

Although  Tony  was  late  to  develop  physi- 
cally and  the  strong  points  of  his  character  did 
not  fully  emerge  until  his  teens,  he  was  always 
very  courageous,  even  as  a  child. 

Near  Stream  House  we  had  a  lot  of  sandy 
ground  with  fir  trees.  During  the  first  winter  of 
the  war  we  bought  toboggans  for  the  children 
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The  Three  Lives  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

In  one  way,  the  royal  family  is  like  an  iceberg — one  tenth  visible,  nine 
tenths  hidden  below  the  surface.  Now  Ralphe  M.  White,  the  servant  who 
for  fourteen  years  was  closest  to  the  queen,  tells  the  story  of  the  sub- 
merged, private  side  of  this  famous  wife,  mother  and  monarch.  Part 
1:  Her  husband  is  her  "consort." 

Hope  for  Couples  "Unable  to  Have  Children" 

Now  a  wife  can  be  artificially  inseminated  by  her  own  husband !  In  homologous 
insemination,  the  man  who  will  continue  to  be  the  child's  father  is  used  as 
donor.  An  outgrowth  of  fascinating  modern  studies  in  reproduction,  this 
advance  has  brought  happiness  to  many.  Dr.  Schauffler  explains  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  success  in  "Tell  Me,  Doctor." 

What's  Sweet,  and  Low  on  Calories? 

Weight  watchers  deserve  something  delicious  at  dinner's  end  if  anybod) 
does!  Here's  a  dieter's  dozen  of  cool,  rich-tasting  desserts,  sure  to  give  you 
pleasure  .  .  .  with  no  regrets.  "Unforbidden  Sweets." 

You  Know  Who  Needs  the  Vacation  Most! 

Mother,  when  did  you  ever  really  get  away  from  it  all?  Isn't  your  vacation 
just  a  replay  of  the  same  old  chores,  but  with  more  primitive  equipment 
and  some  other  woman's  pots  and  pans?  Yet  most  families  think  last  of 
mother  when  making  vacation  plans!  "Can  Parents  and  Child  Enjoy 
\  acation  Fun?"  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

Also,  "The  Ivy  Tree,"  a  romantic  novel  warm  with  the  scent  of  wild 
thyme  and  stirred  by  all  the  passionate  winds  that  blow  in  England's 
North  Countree;  an  extraordinary  beauty  feature,  "How  About  Doing  My 
\\  ife  Over  ";  "How  America  Spends  Its  Money,"  of  two  retired  couples  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  fashion  news;  good  news  in  the  June  Journal. 
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pul  them  in  the  back  of  the  car  and  drove 
to  this  wasteland  with  Tony  and  Susan. 
They  wore  jodhpurs  and  little  woolen  mittens, 
and  red  woolen  caps  with  bobbles.  We 
showed  them  how  to  control  their  toboggans, 
and  they  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  watching  the 
other,  much  older  children  hurtling  down  the 
slopes  at  full  length  on  their  sledges,  noses  and 
lingers  and  toes  almost  trailing  in  the  hard- 
frozen  snow. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  Tony  but  to  copy 
these  bigger  boys.  He  dragged  his  little  tobog- 
gan to  the  top  of  the  highest  sandhill,  lay  down 
full  length  on  it.  pushed  himself  off  with  his 


hands  and  raced  away.  He  was  so  light  that  he 
seemed  to  move  at  double  the  speed  of  anyone 
else  and  everyone  stopped  to  watch  him. 
thinking  he  was  an  expert  and  not  a  beginner. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  a  long  high 
hedge  on  a  bank.  Suddenly  I  realized  that  if 
he  rushed  into  this  he  could  be  severely  hurt. 
Somehow,  none  of  us  had  noticed  it  before; 
now  we  watched  in  horror  as  his  bright  red 
hat  whipped  like  an  outsize  holly  berry  across 
the  white  snow.  Then,  when  a  collision  seemed 
inevitable.  Tony  pulled  up  the  front  of  his  to- 
boggan in  some  way.  and  went  sailing  over  the 
top  of  the  hedge. 


We  all  rushed  to  the  spot,  expecting  to  find 
him  at  least  unconscious.  But  Tony  wasn't 
even  hurt.  He  stood  up.  brushing  the  snow 
off  his  coat,  and  calmly  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  doing  this  slide  again.  He  went  up  and 
down  the  hill  all  morning. 

His  father  was  terribly  pleased  at  this.  Ron- 
nie is  a  big  man,  devoted  to  the  countryside 
and  its  pursuits — especially  to  fishing  and 
shooting.  This  world  of  sport  seemed  a  mys- 
tery to  Tony,  and  it  has  always  remained  so; 
he  just  isn't  interested  in  such  things. 

I  think  that  Tony  realized  his  father  was  in 
some  ways  disappointed  in  him,  and  as  he 
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World's  first 
sewing  machine  with 
Micro-Electro  Control! 


Necchi's  exclusive  Micro -Electro  Control  starts  the  job  for  you  and  stops  the 
machine  when  the  sewing  is  finished.  It  is  so  advanced,  so  easy  to  use  that  you 
can  sew  buttonholes  and  do  many  other  sewing  jobs... even  blindfolded.  And  you 
can  make  beautiful  floral  designs.  You  need  never  again  make  a  sewing  mistake. 
■  See  a  demonstration  of  this  revolutionary  new  concept  in  sewing.  You 
will  be  amazed.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the  new  Necchi  before  buying 
any  machine.  ■  Complete  selection  in  portable  mm  mum  0*0*  |  |  ■ 
and  cabinet  models  starting  at  only  s69.00.  |l|  t  Vwll 

For  free  literature,  write  to  Necchi,  Dept.  Y I  42,  164  West  25th  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York.  There  is  a  Necchi  for  every  budget, 
'r.ces  start  as  low  as  $69.  Big  allowance  for  your  old  machine.  Nationwide  service  through  2500  authorized  dealers.  See  Yellow  Pages. 
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grew  older  this  knowledge  and  the  reali,jon 
that  he  could  never  fully  measure  up  \^ 
father's  stern  requirements  of  a  son  coitwh 
to  drive  him  to  the  other  extreme. 

He  tended  to  choose  his  friends  from  |  p|t. 
not  known  for  their  prowess  on  the  m, 
field,  but  because  of  their  artistic  qualit  or 
attitudes.  In  this  world— sometimes  ai|f. 
world— of  the  arts,  from  the  darker  frcers 
of  the  stage  and  photography,  many  shgt 
characters  abound.  It  was  unfortunauhai 
because  of  his  glancing  association  with  em 
he  has  sometimes— quite  wrongly- »n 
judged  to  be  one  of  them. 

He  often  forgot  our  birthdays.  He  ajw 
forgot  Christmas  presents  when  he  at 
Christmas  with  us.  and  we  were  accuston,  to 
receiving  presents  he  had  bought  later  jm 
his  own  pocket  money  saved  up  twoerree 
weeks  into  the  new  year.  He  always  chojeese 
presents  himself  and  usually  they  were.T, 
small,  beautiful  things.  I  still  have  twoOjst 
mandarins  caned  from  ivory  that  atno 
higher  than  a  halfpenny,  standing  on  id, 
which  he  gave  me  years  and  years  ago. 
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MAKE  BEAUTIFUL  FLORAL 
DESIGNS  LIKE  THESE 


.ony  also  had — even  as  a  boy— a  stror  ie- 
sire  to  be  wanted,  to  be  "in"  w  ith  people nd 
this  need  has  not  diminished. 

Ronnie  once  gave  me  a  charm  bracelon 
which  were  gold  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  tie 
charms  that  jangled  as  I  walked.  Thi;is- 
cinated  Tony. 

"/  want  to  be  on  your  charm  bra et, 
Carol,"  he  kept  saying.  Finally,  afte'ne 
Christmas  dinner,  he  collected  two  littloys 
from  a  cracker,  a  tiny  die  and  a  little  red  )y. 
bird  for  good  luck,  and  gave  them  both  t  ie. 
"AW  can  I  be  on  your  bracelet?"  he  ed 
happily.  1 
I  assured  him  that  I  would  have  them  ed 
on  the  bracelet  in  Cartier's.  Somehow,  I  net. 
did.  Now  the  bracelet  is  gone  and  almost 
gotten.  But  these  two  toys  that  a  child  gavit 
I  Mill  keep  in  rhj  jewel  case. 


Some  months  after  the  war  began,  St 
House  was  requisitioned  for  the  wives  id 
families  of  officers  in  the  Jtidge  Advoo's 
Department.  We  moved  to  a  cowman's* 
tage  that  had  neither  electric  light  nor  in 
drainage,  and  only  a  wood-fuel  stove  ford- 
ing. This  was  known  as  Rails  Cottage.id 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  without  ev  a 
road  leading  to  it.  No  removal  lorry  eld 
reach  the  cottage,  so  we  asked  a  tenant  fa 
to  lend  us  a  horse  and  cart,  and  carried 
belongings  there  ourselves. 

This  tiny  cottage  had  two  little  bedrooril 
the  top.  and  a  sitting  room  and  a  kita 
downstairs.  We  painted  the  outside  b: it 
blue,  moved  a  double  bed  into  one  roonn 
Ronnie  and  me — for  he  was  on  the  staffoe 
Judge  Advocate  General  in  South  Ea;n 
Command  and  could  sometimes  spena 
weekend  with  us — and  fixed  up  a  single  bin 
the  other  room  for  Susan. 

Poor  Tony  had  nowhere  to  sleep.  The  i- 
tude  on  any  such  occasions,  when  we  * 
away  on  holidays,  always  seemed  to  be,  I, 
put  Tony  in  a  hammock."  because  he  wai* 
younger  and  a  boy  while  Susan,  as  the  ci 
and  a  girl,  had  first  choice.  So  I  felt  1  wd 
like  to  do  something  extra  special  for  Toi  I 
would  buy  a  caravan  for  him. 

One  day  I  went  down  to  Normandy,  al 
lage  nearby  where  a  gypsy  encampment  1 
been  in  existence  for  generations.  I  expla  i 
to  the  gypsies  that  I  wanted  to  buy  a  .:| 
caravan. 

1  had  not  been  prepared  for  their  reac 
because  I  didn't  realize  how  important  am 
tegral  a  part  of  their  life  their  caravan*: 
come.  As  I  was  speaking,  they  formed  a  si 
and  rather  menacing  circle  around  me, 
men  regarding  me  grimly,  the  women  pit 
ing  at  my  clothes.  Finally  they  understood 
I  wanted  this  caravan  for  my  young  step: 
and  they  sold  me  an  old  van  for  £30 

Ronnie  arranged  to  have  the  caravan  to1 
in  by  farm  tractor.  When  it  arrived  we  fo1 
that  it  was  crawling  with  lice.  I  bought  an 
secticide  bomb,  threw  this  inside  and  loc 
the  doors  and  w  indows  for  twenty-four  hcj 
to  fumigate  it.  Then  I  painted  the  van  in  bri| 
colors:  orange  and  yellow  and  pink  and 
and  blue.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  cara 
with  a  stove  in  one  corner  and  a  tiny  sqt 
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be|  and  a  crooked  chimney  on  the  roof.  We 
p;  ed  il  close  to  the  cottage  and  Tony  loved 
it.  ie  slept  there  every  night  he  was  with  us. 
the  war  continued  and  food  became 
strictly  rationed  Tony  complained  that  1 
Mi't  giving  him  enough  meat.  He  didn't  like 
igHse  and  he  wouldn't  eat  desserts,  and  since 
■lis  quite  impossible  to  buy  more  meat  than 
■ration  to  which  we  were  entitled,  I  decided 
M  hould  fish  for  our  lunch, 
ftl'e  duly  set  out  with  rods  and  nets,  and 
fflly  carrying  a  tin  of  worms,  and  after  an 
fwr's  angling  I  landed  a  huge  eel.  I  looked  up 
a i-ry  old  Mrs.  Beeton  Cookery  Book  and 
Hit  some  time  following  her  directions  most 
Hifully.  This  took  so  long  that  we  were  all 
Hnous  when  we  sat  down  to  lunch, 
lifter  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  of  this  strange 
Ill-water  dish,  Susan  said  politely,  "I  think 
W's  enough  for  me,  thank  you,  Carol." 
Bony  went  on  gamely  for  a  little  longer 
ijpre  he  announced  sorrowfully  that  he  could 
Hno  more.  Both  he  and  his  sister  then  ran 
B  into  the  garden  and  were  violently  sick 

!  felt  terribly  sorry  for  them,  and  Tony, 
wing  my  disappointment  at  their  reception 
o!ny  meal  came  back  to  comfort  me. 
■Never  mind,  Carol,"  he  said  soothingly. 
If  was  beautifully  cooked,  anyway!" 
Hlow  long  ago  all  this  seems  today.  A  few 
Nks  ago  I  went  back  to  sec  that  little  cot- 
t; Il  is  still  there,  apparently  unchanged  and 
uouched  by  time  and  the  years  between  then 
H  now. 

»'is  the  war  progressed  Ronnie  was  posted 
Another  area,  and  we  decided  to  leave  Rails 
■tage,  which  was  inconvenient  for  him  in 
■  new  job.  We  bought  a  small  house  in  Rei- 


A  woman  driver:  a  person  who 
drives  the  same  way  a  man  does — 
only  she  gets  blamed  for  it. 

VALENTINE 


Be.  Until  this  was  ready,  the  children  and  I 
Bnt  to  live  with  my  mother  at  Petworth  in 
Hisex. 

IjWe  had  a  small  Morris  car  and  a  few  gallons 
petrol  we  had  saved  over  the  months  for 
i:h  an  emergency,  so  we  stacked  in  and  on 
is  game  little  car  all  the  furniture  we  could. 
Innie  and  Tony  set  off  in  it,  while  Susan  and 
8|:ame  behind  on  the  ponies.  Ronnie  and 
|ny  drove  for  a  few  miles  and  then  they 
Buld  stop  and  wait  for  us  to  catch  up.  We 
ffaild  then  take  the  car  while  Ronnie  and 
[J'tiy  rode.  Thus  we  covered  the  twenty-odd 
lies  to  Petworth. 

HjOne  day  during  the  summer  holidays  Tony 
[filked  round  Petworth  and  passed  a  Scouts' 
It.  On  impulse  he  went  in  and  became  a  Boy 
'out. 

[tl  never  imagined  Tony  would  be  interested 
J  Scouting,  in  making  kffofs  and  splicing 
ipes*and  taking  proficiency  tests  for  tracking 
|.d  woodcraft  and  so  forth,  but  to  my  sur- 
Ifise  he  became  immenselv  enthusiastic.  Tony 
fade  a  lot  of  friends  among  the  Scouts  and 
r  the  tirst  time  began  to  blossom  out  among 
|>ys  of  his  own  age. 

i,One  evening  Scout  meeting  was  due  to  be 
[Id  in  the  local  schoolhouse.  For  some  rea- 
ijn,  Tony  didn't  go ;  I  don't  know  why,  but  as 
flents  turned  out  it  was  certainly  providential 
■at  he  stayed  at  home.  When  1  went  into 
!:tworth  the  next  morning  I  was  told  that  a 
[)mb  had  scored  a  direct  hit  on  this  school- 
puse.  All  the  Scouts  had  been  killed  instantly. 
I  This  was  the  first  personal  tragedy  in  Tony's 
fe,  and  though  it  upset  him,  he  was  careful 
pt  to  show  his  grief.  This  is  a  characteristic 
I:  has  maintained;  he  can  skillfully  conceal 
jiy  deep  emotion,  whether  joy  or  grief. 

At  about  this  time  Tony's  prep  school, 
landroyde,  where  Ronnie  had  also  been  a 
jupil,  was  evacuated  from  Cobham  to  a  beau- 
ful  house  near  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire.  Tony 
(ad  started  to  go  there  when  he  was  seven  and 
..onnie  and  I  motored  him  to  Sandroyde 
hortly  after  his  birthday. 

Tony's  reports  iriVariably  noted.  "He  could 
lo  better  if  he  tried."  But  history,  English 
'nd  any  sort  of  reading  held  no  interest  for 


him  whatever;  thus  he  didn't  try  very  hard  at 
these  subjects.  He  liked  drawing  better  than 
anything  else,  and  was  surprisingly  good  at 
carpentry. 

When  he  took  over  his  studio  in  the  Pim- 
lico  Road  years  later,  this  gift  came  in  useful, 
for,  with  only  one  or  two  friends  to  help  him, 
he  carried  out  the  entire  renovation  and  re- 
decoration  of  what  had  formerly  been  an 
ironmonger's  shop. 

But  as  a  boy  Tony  confined  his  carpentry 
to  making  pipe  racks  for  Ronnie.  This  was 
ironic,  because  Ronnie  suffered  from  asthma 
and  couldn't  smoke  a  pipe;  nevertheless,  he 
received  a  new  pipe  rack  from  his  son  every 
Christmas  for  many  years! 

Tony  left  Sandroyde  when  he  was  thirteen 
and  had  a  private  tutor  for  a  year  to  coach 
him  for  the  entrance  exam  to  Eton,  where  he 
went  shortly  after  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

In  the  meantime  we  found  our  little  house 
in  Reigate  a  great  change  from  the  acres  of 
land  we  had  enjoyed  at  Stream  House.  Never- 
theless, we  managed  to  rent  a  field  and  kept  a 
little  Dexter  cow  Prunus.  to  give  milk  for  the 
children  when  they  were  with  us.  Tony  showed 
no  interest  in  this  animal,  although  he  enjoyed 
driving  the  tractor  and  helping  to  gather  in  the 
hay  during  the  summer  holidays. 

Prunus  eventually  had  a  calf  which  died 
soon  after  birth,  and  the  experience  left 
Prunus  ill  with  milk  fever.  We  couldn't  find  a 
vet  free  to  help  us,  because  this  was  the  time 
of  the  flying  bombs  All  the  textbooks  stressed 
that  it  was  imperative  for  Prunus  to  be  milked 
to  relieve  her  pain.  Both  Susan  and  I  had 
milked  her  regularly  before  her  illness,  but  now 
she  would  not  allow  either  of  us  to  come  near 
her. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  when 
the  situation  seemed  desperate,  I  suggested  to 
Susan  that  we  should  ask  Tony  to  help 
"Tony?"  she  repeated  with  a  mixture  of  sis- 
terly contempt  and  incredulity.  "Why,  he 
doesn't  know  one  end  of  a  cow  from  the  other. 
He  wouldn't  be  any  help." 

However,  we  had  to  do  something.  So  I 
went  to  Tony's  bedroom,  and  explained  that 
both  Susan  and  I  had  failed  to  milk  Prunus. 
Would  he  see  what  he  could  do? 

"I'll  do  what  !  can,"  he  said  at  once  swing- 
ing himself  out  of  bed  with  unusual  alacrity, 
reaching  for  his  gum  boots 

Outside,  in  the  cow's  barn,  he  knelt  down 
beside  Prunus  and  squeezed  the  milk  out  so 
gently  that  Prunus  felt  little  pain.  By  next  day 
she  was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

I  asked  Tony  afterward  where  he  had 
learned  to  milk  a  cow. 

"I've  never  done  it  before,  Carol,"  he  re- 
plied "But  I've  watched  you  and  Susan. 
Anyhow,  if  you've  got  to  do  something,  well 
you  just  make  yourself  do  it." 

Uoon  after  Tony  went  to  Eton  he  started 
boxing.  He  told  no  one  about  this  interest, 
for  he  is  very  modest  about  his  achievements 
and  never  mentions  them  unless  they  are  liter- 
ally dragged  out  of  him.  Thus  I  might  never 
have  heard  of  this  new  interest  had  not  Ron- 
nie found  a  copy  of  the  college  magazine,  the 
E  on  Chronicle.  As  he  was  idly  thumbing 
through  the  paper  he  read  this  paragraph: 

Armstrong-Jones  was  stronger  and  more  ex- 
perienced and  consequently  had  the  fight  more  or 
less  his  own  way.  Tillotson  boxed  very  pluckily 
but  could  not  avoid  punishment  from  Armstrong- 
Jones's  left.  The  fight  was  stopped  in  the  second 
round. 

We  asked  Tony  about  this  fight  and  he  ex- 
plained that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  boxing. 
This  pleased  his  father  immensely;  perhaps 
after  all,  his  dreamy,  forgetful  son  was  going 
to  turn  out  to  be  the  sort  of  boy  he  wanted. 

Tony's  surprising  and  uncharacteristic  in- 
terest in  boxing  was  another  manifestation  of 
his  considerable  personal  courage.  I  have  seen 
evidence  of  his  courage  on  many  occasions, 
but  one  that  stands  out  clearly  in  my  mind 
occurred  during  the  last  summer  of  the  war 

Ronnie's  parents  had  died  the  previous 
year  and  I  was  up  at  Plas  Dinas,  which  Ron- 
nie had  inherited,  with  Tony  and  Susan.  We 
organized  a  small  gymkhana  and  a  little  dance 
in  aid  of  the  local  Red  Cross. 

We  found  a  suitable  flat  field  and  Tony  was 
wonderful,  arranging  the  programs,  fixing  the 


jumps  and  lettering  the  cards.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  so  much  to  help  in  order  to 
escape  taking  part  in  the  actual  competition 
riding,  which  he  had  never  liked,  but  I  kept 
my  thoughts  to  myself. 

As  the  day  drew  near  Susan  pestered  him 
for  his  entrance  money.  She  insisted  that  her 
younger  brother  should  ride  in  all  kinds  of 
races;  one  of  them  on  a  naughty,  frisky  pony 
called  Joey. 

Well,  the  gymkhana  began  and  the  races 
ran  smoothly  until  Tony,  riding  Joey,  had  to 
take  part  in  some  strange  event  which  involved 
jumping  onto  the  pony  from  one  side,  riding 
a  little  way,  and  then  jumping  off  on  the  other 


side.  This  was  to  be  repeated  a  number  of 
times. 

The  pony  was  fresh  and  altogether  too  much 
for  Tony  and  clearly  didn't  think  much  of 
this  performance.  After  a  few  jumps  Joey 
threw  him,  and  Tony  fell  heavily,  landing  on 
his  head. 

He  lay  on  the  ground,  so  still  and  pale 
that  we  feared  he  was  concussed.  We  helped 
him  to  his  feet  and,  although  he  suffered  from 
headaches  and  dizziness  and  complained  of 
sickness  for  some  time  afterward  he  gamely 
refused  to  go  to  bed. 

We  had  set  out  mattresses  on  the  floors  of 
some  of  the  twenty-six  rooms  in  the  great 
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house  for  our  young  guests  to  sleep  on.  They 
arrived  at  the  gymkhana,  riding  the  ponies 
on  which  they  competed.  Watching  this  pro- 
cession of  boys  and  girls  bobbing  along  on 
their  ponies  with  cardboard  boxes  containing 
their  party  clothes  tied  behind  them,  and  sacks 
of  oats  for  their  mounts,  was  like  watching 
something  from  another  age,  another  century. 

That  evening,  despite  Tony's  headache,  he 
insisted  on  doing  what  we  called  our  "double 
act"  with  me.  I  dressed  up  as  a  man  in  some 
of  Ronnie's  clothes,  and  Tony  wore  a  skirt  of 
Susan's.  We  did  a  burlesque  adagio  dance, 
throwing  each  other  round  the  room,  and  he 
danced  wonderfully  although  he  felt  so  ill. 

After  the  war,  when  Ronnie  came  out  of  the 
army,  he  was  anxious  to  buy  a  large  house 
where  he  could  make  a  home  for  the  children, 
of  the  type  and  size  he  had  known  when  he  was 
young.  After  much  searching  we  bought 
Coombe  Place,  near  Lewes  in  Sussex,  which 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Downs,  with  a 
glorious  view  over  200  acres  of  land. 

The  house  had  been  requisitioned  by  the 
army  during  the  war  and  was  in  a  wretched 
condition.  Neither  of  us  had  much  money  to 
spend  on  renovating,  and  then  I  remembered 
that  I  owned  an  island  in  the  Bahamas  known 
as  Stranger's  Quay,  one  of  the  Abaco  group, 
in  the  temperate  zone  near  Nassau. 

Some  years  earlier,  Ronnie  had  met  a  man 
at  a  party  who  had  been  given  the  title  deed 
to  this  island  in  payment  of  a  bad  debt.  He  was 
complaining  that  he  could  never  afford  to  go 
to  the  Bahamas  and  thus,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  deed  was  worthless.  Ronnie,  as 
a  lawyer,  examined  the  deed,  found  it  in 
order,  and  offered  him  a  check  for  £500  for 
the  island.  The  man  accepted  gratefully,  and 
Ronnie  gave  me  the  island  as  a  Christmas 
present. 

It  covered  about  250  acres,  and  had  ma- 
hogany trees  and  a  lagoon,  and  was  bright 
with  flamingos  and  hummingbirds.  Every 
year  I  received  a  letter  and  a  £5  note,  presum- 
ably for  rent,  from  a  local  who  signed  himself 
"Yours  sincerely,  the  cultivator." 

We  decided  to  sell  this  island,  and  Ronnie 
put  an  advertisement  in  The  Times  saying 
"first  offer  over  £3000  for  freehold  secures." 

I  was  out  shopping  the  day  this  appeared 
and  on  my  return  I  found  the  place  besieged 
by  newspaper  reporters  and  little  men  carrying 
briefcases  in  which  they  assured  me  were 
packed  £3000  in  notes. 

Ronnie  was  out  of  London  and  knew  noth- 
ing about  this  until  he  bought  an  evening  paper 
and  saw  the  headlines,  "Actress  Sells  Island." 

Finally  we  sold  Stranger's  Quay  and  put 
all  the  money  toward  refurbishing  Coombe 
Place.  I  am  sorry  I  sold  the  island  now, 
because  I  heard  it  was  sold  again  for  at  least 
twice  the  amount  for  which  we  sold  it  and 
today  it  would  probably  be  worth  four  times 
as  much.  Princess  Margaret  and  Tony  sailed 
within  miles  of  it  when  on  their  honeymoon. 

When  the  work  was  in  progress  we  spent 
some  time  at  Plas  Dinas.  Tony,  who  was  six- 
teen and  so  old  enough  for  a  license,  kept 
pestering  his  father  to  buy  him  a  motorcycle. 
Ronnie  did  not  like  the  idea,  and  we  had  long 
discussions  about  it. 

"If  you  don't  get  him  a  bike,"  I  said  one 
day,  "he'll  only  save  up  and  buy  one  himself 
which  will  probably  be  very  big  and  fast.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  buy  him  one,  you  can 
make  sure  he  has  a  small  bike,  which  should 
be  much  safer." 

kjo  Ronnie  bought  him  the  smallest  motor- 
cycle he  could  find,  which  suited  Tony,  who 
was  full  of  nervous  energy  but  not  very  strong 
physically.  He  soon  learned  to  ride  it  up  and 
down  the  drive,  and  then  passed  his  driving 
test. 

One  evening  he  returned  from  riding  over 
the  mountain  roads  and  complained  of  feeling 
unusually  tired.  "Carol,"  he  explained,  "I've 
got  a  very  sore  back.  Will  you  rub  it  for  me, 
please?  I  think  I've  strained  a  muscle  some- 
how." 

So  before  dinner  I  rubbed  Tony's  back  with 
embrocation,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  felt 
a  lot  better. 

At  dinner,  however,  I  noticed  that  his  appe- 
tite had  apparently  changed  entirely.  Usually 
he  loved  to  eat  meat  and  hated  cheese.  On  this 
occasion  he  kit  lussicik  almost  untouched  and 


had  a  second  helping  of  gorgonzola.  Th<- 
before  coffee  was  served,  he  asked  to  be  ] 
cused. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  he  explained,  "I  thi' 
I'll  go  up  to  bed." 

This  was  doubly  strange  because  he  lov' 
coffee  and  late  hours,  and  usually  his  fati 
and  I  had  a  difficult  job  in  persuading  him 
go  to  bed  at  all. 

After  half  an  hour  I  went  up  to  see  hit 
He  was  lying  quietly  in  his  four-poster  bed 
his  w  ide  bedroom  that  looked  out  over  the  si 
lawns.  He  didn't  look  at  all  well  and  I  slipp. 
a  thermometer  under  his  tongue  and  took  \ 
temperature;  it  was  102°. 

Ronnie  and  I  both  thought  that  he  mu 
have  caught  a  chill  on  his  motorcycle,  at 
Ronnie  rang  the  local  doctor,  who  «n 
round  to  examine  Tony. 

The  doctor  agreed  with  us  that  Tony  h; 
probably  caught  a  chill,  and  possibly  straim 
his  back  on  his  motor  bike  and  perhaps 
neck  as  well,  because  he  complained  that  thi' 
also,  was  stiff.  By  then  his  temperature  ha 
gone  up  to  103°. 

Ronnie  and  I  went  to  bed  about  eleve 
o'clock,  and  suddenly  Ronnie  turned  to  mi 
"I'm  not  happy  about  that  boy,  Carol,"  r] 
said  seriously.  "I  don't  think  that  it  is  just 
chill.  I  keep  seeing  neon  lights  in  my  mind  sa\ 
ing  'meningitis,  meningitis.'" 

"So  do  I,  Ronnie,"  I  said.  "Let's  ring 
doctor." 

The  doctor  was  round  within  minutes, 
performed  a  lumbar  puncture  on  Tony  an| 
drew  off  some  fluid  from  his  spine.  It  w 
cloudy  when  it  should  have  been  clear,  whic 
showed  that  something  was  wrong,  but  e: 
actly  what  he  could  not  then  say. 


Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  la- 
bor had  not  first  existed. 
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He  gave  Tony  some  drugs  and  we  all  wen1 
to  bed.  because  there  was  nothing  further  wt 
could  do  that  night. 

Next  morning  Tony  was  much  worse.  H( 
complained  of  pains  in  his  back  so  seven 
that  he  could  not  bear  anyone  to  sit  on  hii 
bed.  He  felt  too  ill  even  to  talk  to  us,  anc 
could  only  whisper.  His  temperature  by  thet 
was  around  105°. 

Ronnie  telephoned  to  Tony's  mother,  who 
was  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  the  famous  neu-: 
rologist  Sir  Gordon  Holmes,  in  London 
Anne  immediately  flew  over  from  Ireland  to 
be  near  us,  and  the  specialist  caught  the  first] 
train  to  Wales. 

After  his  examination,  he  called  us  into  the! 
drawing  room  to  tell  us  his  verdict.  We  filed! 
quietly  into  this  large  room  overlooking  the) 
trees  and  the  lawns  and  the  Dutch  garden  set 
out  with  flagstones  and  a  sundial.  It  was  a 
lovely  spring  afternoon  and  the  daffodils  were 
yellow  in  the  sunshine.  No  one  said  anything 
for  a  moment.  Then  Ronnie  spoke. 

"Well,"  he  asked  in  a  voice  made  thin  with 
worry,  "what's  wrong  with  him?" 

"Your  son  has  meningitis,"  replied  the 
specialist  gravely.  "He  is  extremely  ill,  but  at 
this  early  stage  I  can't  tell  whether  it  is  tuber- 
cular meningitis  or  polio  meningitis." 

"What's  the  difference?"  asked  Ronnie. 

"If  Tony  has  tubercular  meningitis,  then— 
I  must  be  frank  about  it — he  has  no  chance 
recovery  at  all.  In  about  nine  days  he  will 
gradually  sink  into  a  coma  from  which  he  wiH 
never  awake.  And  there  is  nothing  that  any^ 
one  on  this  earth  can  do  to  help  him." 

"And  if  he's  got  the  other  form  of  the 
disease?  What  then?" 

"If  it's  polio  meningitis,  the  prognosis  is 
more  hopeful.  We  will  know  in  about  four 
days,  because  then  he  will  reach  a  crisis.' 

The  doctor  paused  for  a  moment,  as  though 
unwilling  to  go  on. 

"And  then,"  I  asked  him,  "what  happens?" 

"Then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  when  he  recovers 
he  will  be  paralyzed." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  not  daring  to 
speak  the  thoughts  in  our  minds.  In  that 
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bright  sunny  room,  it  seemed  incredible  that 
only  a  few  feet  away  a  boy  we  all  loved  was 
lighting  desperately  for  his  life;  that  even  then 
his  days  could  be  numbered. 

Ronnie  hired  nurses  to  look  after  him  day 
and  night,  and  we  spent  most  of  our  waking 
hours  in  turn  in  Tony's  room.  Outside  the 
bedroom  windows  was  a  rookery  in  the  beech 
trees;  the  rooks  cawed  continuously.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  good  for- 
tune, and  we  knew  the  local  superstition  that 
when  the  rooks  left  a  house  it  was  a  sign  of 
death  within.  We  prayed  that  they  would  stay. 

Susan  was  not  allowed  in  the  sickroom,  be- 
cause at  that  stage  the  disease  was  very  in- 
fectious to  a  young  person.  Tony's  mother 
stayed  with  us  throughout  every  day  and  then 
drove  to  her  hotel  each  evening.  We  took  it  in 
turns  to  sit  with  Tony,  encouraging  him  to 
take  his  pills— which  he  hated— and  giving 
him  a  little  liquid  through  the  spout  of  a  feed- 
ing cup.  He  was  too  ill  to  speak. 

So  the  days  passed.  Late  on  the  fourth  eve- 
ning around  midnight  Ronnie  and  I.  unable  to 
detect  any  change  in  his  condition,  went  up 
wearily  to  bed. 

Tony  gave  no  outward  signs  of  approaching 
a  crisis.  Did  this  mean  that  he  was  going  to 
die?  We  asked  the  question  time  and  again, 
but  no  one  could  supply  an  answer. 

At  two  o'clock  the  night  nurse  rushed  in. 
"Mr.  Armstrong-Jones."  she  said  breath- 
lessly, "please  come  quickly!" 

I  searched  her  face  for  some  message,  some 
hint  as  to  Tony's  condition,  but  could  lind  no 
comfort  there.  We  ran  to  Tony's  room.  He  lay, 
his  eyelids  blue  and  closed;  he  was  barely 
breathing, 

Ronnie  reached  out  and  felt  his  pulse.  It 
was  almost  imperceptible.  The  nurse  busied 
herself  in  the  background.  We  both  knew  that 
she  was  certain  Tony  was  dying,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  anybody  could  do  to  help  him. 

"Can  you  get  the  doctor?"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  think  that 
would  be  any  use  now."  she  answered  gently. 


Ronnie  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  with- 
out a  word  went  down  on  our  knees  on  either 
side  of  the  bed  and  prayed. 

Prayer  didn't  come  easily  to  me,  for  it  was 
many  years  since  I  had  been  inside  a  church, 
but  1  prayed  as  1  had  never  prayed  before.  As 
I  knelt  there,  tists  pressed  into  my  eyes  to  stop 
the  burning  tears,  Ronnie  stole  out  of  the 
bedroom  to  telephone  Tony's  mother. 

But  everyone  had  gone  to  bed  in  her  hotel 
and  no  one  answered  his  call.  He  woke  up  a 
groom  and  sent  him  off  to  the  hotel  in  his  car. 

The  curtains  were  not  drawn  in  Tony's 
room,  and  as  the  sky  grew  first  purple  and 
then  pink  with  the  early  streaks  of  the  new 
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day,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  at  his  face. 
It  was  as  pale  as  waxed  marble,  lips  half 
parted,  eyes  closed. 

At  that  precise  moment,  Tony  gave  a  little 
sigh  and  his  breathing  became  stronger  and 
more  regular  Ronnie  felt  his  pulse  again, 
and  nodded  to  me  encouragingly. 

Then  the  rooks  in  the  trees  outside  the  win- 
dow began  to  chatter  away  busily  to  one  an- 
other and  Tony  opened  his  eyes. 

"I  can't  move  my  leg,"  he  complained  in  a 
faint,  faraway  voice 

Ronnie  and  I  stood  up  and  hugged  each 
other,  thanking  God  for  this  miraculous  de- 
liverance. We  were  both  too  moved  to  speak 
and  it  was  hours  later  that  Ronnie  put  into 
words  thoughts  that  were  also  in  my  mind. 

"How  funny  life  is,"  he  said.  "Here  I  am, 
thanking  God  that  my  son  has  polio.  Had 
anybody  told  me  1  would  do  this,  I  would 
never  have  believed  it." 

After  this  crisis  Tony  gathered  new  strength 
with  every  day  that  passed.  The  pain  di- 
minished, but  his  left  leg  was  paralyzed.  He 


knew  that  he  might  be  a  cripple,  but  never 
once  did  I  hear  him  complain.  At  least  he  was 
still  alive,  and  while  he  had  life  there  remained 
hope  that  he  could  be  completely  cured. 

Every  day  the  local  policemen  brought  out 
supplies  of  special  serum  for  Tony  on  their 
motorcycles,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  fit  to  be 
moved  he  was  taken  to  Liverpool  Infirmary. 
He  lay  there  for  nearly  six  months  being 
treated  by  methods  devised  by  Sister  Kenny. 

Before  he  was  discharged  he  was  measured 
for  a  special  pair  of  boots  with  a  built-up 
right  heel  because  that  leg  was  now  slightly 
shorter  than  his  left. 

I  never  knew  him  to  wear  these  boots.  He 
regarded  them  as  a  mark  of  a  cripple.  Al- 
though Tony  generally  wears  boots  in  prefer- 
ence to  shoes,  they  are  ordinary  boots.  For 
some  time  after  he  was  discharged,  he  would 
visit  secondhand  shops  on  the  lookout  for 
discarded  naval  officers'  dress  boots.  These 
have  soft  leather  calves,  and  he  could  wear 
them  under  evening  dress  trousers.  Only  the 
most  observant  would  know  that  he  was  wear- 
ing boots  and  not  shoes. 

Although  both  Ronnie  and  I  felt  that  Tony 
should  now  have  a  bedroom  on  the  ground 
floor,  he  insisted  on  going  up  the  stairs  to  his 
old  room.  Indeed,  the  exercise  of  walking  up 
and  down  stairs  was  probably  beneficial  to  the 
wasted  muscles  in  his  weakened  leg. 

Tony  went  back  to  Eton  soon  after  he  re- 
covered; he  was  in  his  father's  old  house,  and 
even  in  his  father's  old  room.  Polio  meant  the 
end  of  his  attempts  to  prove  himself  equal  to 
bigger,  stronger  boys  at  boxing,  but  equally  it 
increased  his  determination  to  make  a  mark 
in  some  other  metier.  He  was  determined  to 
make  a  success  of  his  life;  pleasant  mediocrity 
had  nothing  to  offer  him. 

Tony,  in  his  late  teens,  was  becoming  dis- 
turbingly attractive  to  women.  At  a  party  he 
would  pick  out  the  most  attractive  girl  to  talk 
to  or  dance  with,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she 
might  be  escorted  by  a  man  several  years  his 
senior  and  much  taller.  And  such  was  his 
disarming  charm  that  the  girl  would  invariably 
leave  her  escort  and  dance  with  him. 


He  would  ring  up  a  girl  friend  at  if|ve 
noon  and  ask  her  for  lunch  at  one.  She  u|d 
explain  that  this  was  impossible;  shivas 
lunching  with  someone  else.  "Rubbish."i)nv 
would  say  briskly.  "Cancel  it.  You're lur in„ 
with  me.  See  you  at  one.  Good-by  till  t!n- 
He  would  bang  down  the  telephone— ai  tj,e 
girl  would  lunch  with  him! 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Tony's  appen0 
women  is  undoubtedly  the  deference  hei,w 
them.  He  always  appears  considerate  an  in. 
cere.  He  is  a  good  listener,  and  womenve 
men  who  appear  to  be  listening  to  their  at- 
ter,  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Tony  has  a  certain  impishness  aboutim 
too,  that  many  women  find  attractive  anj^ 
triguing.  This  is  not  assumed:  he  is  in*, 
and  he  loves  to  play  practical  jokes. 

During  our  stay  at  Coombe  Place  h  is- 
covered  an  army-surplus  telephone  set*  \ ch 
he  rigged  up,  with  an  extension  under  h  lis- 
ter's bed.  As  Susan  was  going  to  sleep ne 
night  Tony  began  to  speak  into  his  mth-- 
piece  in  his  own  bedroom  in  a  deep  rgh 
voice.  He  nearly  frightened  the  life  outnjs 
poor  sister! 

It  was  at  Eton  that  Tony  first  tooup 
photography.  When  Ton\'s  grandfather 
Robert  Armstrong-Jones,  the  brain  sur;>n, 
died,  he  left  a  \aluable  medical  microspe 
and  several  boxes  of  scientific  slides.  Tog  er 
they  must  have  been  worth  at  least  £101, 

Tony  and  Susan  used  to  plav  w  ith  the  mo- 
scope  for  hours,  putting  pieces  of  St.jn 
cheese  and  drops  of  milk  under  the  lens.  ii 

One  term  Ton>  took  the  microscopmd 
slides  with  him  back  to  school  and  excha  * 
them  for  a  five-shilling  box  Brownie  car 
quite  oblivious  of  the  one-sidedness  o> 
transaction! 

Soon  he  had  built  himself  a  darkrooal 
Coombe  Place.  He  did  this  work  as  he  T 
everything  he  likes  doing,  w  ith  a  mathemal 
correctness  and  a  patience  that  never  ceasto 
astound  those  who  know  his  casualnessj 
matters  that  do  not  interest  him. 

All  his  photographic  equipment  must  vi- 
perfectly,  and  he  keeps  everything  in  a  t- 
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neat  and  methodical  way.  He  also 
of  lots  of  things  his  father  and  I  dis- 
irdcd  'Id  basins,  old  rugs;  even  a  very  dirty 
rj  Vi<  'rian  card  table  I  was  throwing  out. 
e  asl>  i  if  he  could  have  this  and  cleaned  it 
-i  wit  spirits  and  polish,  and  made  it  like 
w.  I  kept  this  table  in  his  studio  until  his 
arria  • 

Mo:  jf  his  early  photographs  were  of  our 
lima  I  had  some  lovely  whippets  and  he 
ok  b  -itiful  pictures  of  them.  I  never  thought 
en  tl ,  in  years  to  come,  these  photographs 
ould  :quire  a  rarity  value  simply  because 
ey  ai  samples  of  his  early  work ! 
In  1  y  we  sold  Coombe  Place.  In  its  place 
»  bo'ht  Tickeridge  Mill  at  Blackboys  in 
issex  n  old  millhouse  on  the  side  of  a  lake. 
(  tlje  ime  time  we  took  a  small  flat  in  Al- 
myj  J' Piccadilly,  that  quaint  and  very  Eng- 
h  Jr  hronism  of  nineteenth-century  life  in 
jndq 

Tor  made  a  darkroom  for  himself  out  of 
i  old  rder  at  Tickeridge,  and  this  occupied 
s  tir  during  vacations  from  Cambridge, 
iere  was  reading  architecture.  t 
The  arl  and  Countess  of  Rosse  were  both 
teres  d  in  the  Georgian  Group,  which  seeks 
prt  rve  so  much  that  is  fine  among  old 
lildi  s  in  England.  Thus,  as  Tony  was  so 
iod  drawing  and  making  models,  we  all 
oug  architecture  might  be  a  suitable  career 
r  hi  He  had  other  ideas.  That  Christmas 
ftWJ  himself  short  of  pocket  money  and 
cidt  he  would  make  some  by  selling  photo- 
ijflf'or  Christmas  cards. 
I  tl  ight  this  was  a  splendid  idea  and  in- 
>du'  I  him  to  Joan  Morton,  who  was  Mona 
>r»i  lima,  the  radio  show,  and  also  to 
;len  Pickard,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke's  first 
fe,  my  photographed  Joan  and  her  cats, 
idy  lardwicke  was  so  pleased  with  the 
suit  >f  her  photographs  thai  she  promptly 
villi  an  order  for  a  hundred. 
Po<  l'ony  knew  so  little  about  the  business 
lec  hings  then  that  he  didn't  even  buy  his 
a  n  terials  wholesale,  but  over  the  counter 
BMrybody  else;  and  he  had  to  sit  up  all 
row  one  night  pressing  these  pictures 
all)  ind  squarely  onto  their  w  hite  cards. 
>tf[  whole  deal  I  think  he  made  £5,  of 
ossibly  30  shillings  was  profit, 
years  later  when  he  went  to  America 
ue  his  fame  and  the  legend  that  had 
d  him  were  such  that  he  received  the 
quivalent  of  £800  for  a  single  photo- 

?n  became  clear  that  Tony's  mind  was 
re  concerned  with  photography  than 
chitecture.  He  had  another  interest  at 
dge,  too,  and  this  was  coxing.  For  this 
er  was  to  blame  for  in  his  day  at  Ox- 
annie  had  been  a  very  good  oarsman, 
/ed  in  the  Grand  at  Henley  Regatta, 
'uns  second  only  to  the  Boat  Race  and 
his  best  to  interest  Tony  in  coxing,  for 
much  too  slight  to  pull  an  oar. 

took  to  coxing  immediately  and 
the,  winning  Cambridge  boat  in  the 
Joat  Race.  His  father  was  naturally 
I  have  never  seen  him  more  proud, 
hen  his  son's  engagement  to  Princess 
ret  was  announced. 

this  triumph  was  soon  followed  by  bad 
at  the  end  of  the  term  following  the 
ace  Tony  sat  his  exams  in  architecture 
iled.  He  had  spent  far  too  much  time 
for  one  thing;  and  for  another,  his 
ras  not  in  architecture  as  a  career. 

followed  a  terrible  period  of  about 
onths  when  Tony  didn't  know  what  to 
.himself  and  Ronnie  didn't  know  what 
sr  him.  One  day  when  we  were  discuss- 
the  umpteenth  time  what  Tony  should 
Buld  not  do  he  suddenly  turned  to  his 
p,  his  mind  obviously  made  up. 
wok,  daddy,"  he  said,  "you're  just  wast- 
■ur  money  making  me  go  on  as  an  archi- 
st  id  I'm  wasting  my  time.  I  won't  work  at 
Wing  I  don't  like,  and  the  only  thing  I'm 
m  interested  in  is  photography.  I  want  to 
Professional  photographer." 
•  ell,"  said  Ronnie,  "if  your  mind  is  made 
lj  it  seems  to  be,  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  help 
>U 

V  en  we  were  alone,  however,  Ronnie  ad- 
■I  1  to  me  his  bitter  disappointment  in  his 
a  choice  of  career.  "There  are  only  two 


photographers  who  matter— Cecil  Beaton  and 
Baron,"  he  went  on.  "Tony  can  never  hope  to 
be  as  good  as  they  are.  So  what  future  will 
there  be  for  him?" 

It  was  he  who  thought  of  asking  Baron  to 
help.  He  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  discovered 
I  had  an  Australian  friend  who  knew  him.  I 
asked  her  to  bring  him  round  one  evening. 
When  he  arrived,  suave  and  charming,  Ron- 
nie explained  what  was  in  his  mind.  Tony 
looked  rather  embarrassed  through  all  this, 
but  he  and  Baron  took  to  each  other  im- 
mediately and  Baron  agreed  to  take  him  on  for 
six  months  as  an  apprentice. 


T„ 


ony  learned  a  lot  and  Baron  was  im- 
mensely kind  and  generous  to  him.  Even  while 
Tony  was  still  apprenticed  he  began  to  accept 
commissions  on  his  own.  Baron  was  always 
helpful  and  never  showed  any  envy  as  his  pro- 
tege began  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 

Meanwhile  Ronnie  and  I  had  moved  to  a 
larger  flat  in  Albany  and  we  gave  Tony  a  small 
room  of  his  own  over  the  porter's  lodge.  He 
rigged  this  up  as  a  studio  and  would  take  pic- 
tures of  models  there,  peering  at  them  through 
his  view  finder  from  between  the  legs  of  tables 
and  chairs;  anything  to  get  what  he  called  "a 
new  angle."  Now  he  tells  me  he  is  ashamed  of 
these  photographs  because  they  were  so  posed, 
but  they  served  their  purpose.  They  taught 
him  what  was  good  and  what  was  stilted. 

One  of  his  first  models  was  my  niece,  Morna 
White,  who  had  come  over  from  Sydney  to 
stay  with  us.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  himself  as  a  photographer,  and  though  he 
liked  encouragement  and  needed  it.  he  also 
welcomed  criticism,  and  was  never  above  tak- 
ing advice  from  anyone  who  offered  it  sin 
cerely,  or  whose  judgment  he  valued. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  him 
to  have  some  photographs  in  Spotlight,  the 
theatrical  directory,  where  actors  and  ac- 
tresses buy  space  for  their  photographs  so  that 
casting  directors  can  see  exactly  what  they 
look  like  and  what  parts  they  have  played. 

I  had  already  introduced  Tony  to  Joan 
Miller  and  I  also  suggested  that  he  should 
photograph  Perlita  Neilson.  Perlita,  who 
starred  in  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  always 
says  she  was  offered  some  good  parts  because 
of  the  excellent  pictures  he  took  of  her. 

By  now  Tony  was  doing  so  much  work  in 
his  little  room  in  Albany  during  evenings  and 
weekends  that  I  feared  we  might  be  asked  to 
leave,  because  one  of  the  strict  rules  of  Albany 
is  that  residents  should  not  engage  in  any 
trade;  and  taking  photographs  might  well  be 
considered  to  be  a  trade.  However,  no  one 
seemed  to  mind.  Or  perhaps  no  one  knew 
about  it. 

Tony  left  Baron  when  his  six  months  were 
up  and  shared  premises  with  David  Sim  i  n- 
other  photographer,  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
although  both  of  them  worked  independently. 
Soon,  however,  Tony's  business  was  expand- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  he  had  to  have  a  studio 
of  his  own.  Ronnie  was  a  director  of  the  Im- 
proved Industrial  Dwellings,  a  concern  that 
owns  several  blocks  of  flats  round  London,  in- 
cluding a  block  in  Pimlico  Road.  One  of  the 
bottom  flats  with  a  frontage  given  over  to  an 
ironmongery  shop  unexpectedly  fell  empty 
and  Tony  became  the  new  tenant. 

As  a  present  to  Tony  because  his  capacity 
for  hard  work  had  quite  surprised  his  father, 
Ronnie  bought  him  the  equipment  needed  for 
the  studio.  It  cost  around  £3000.  But  Tony  in- 
sisted on  doing  all  the  decorating  himself, 
with  two  friends  to  help.  They  knocked  down 
walls,  made  shelves,  fixed  up  a  darkroom,  laid 
linoleum,  and  painted  the  whole  place  inside 
and  out. 

In  the  early  days  in  Pimlico  Road,  Tony 
kept  the  first  floor  for  a  studio  and  reception 
room.  There  was  a  basement  beneath  this,  but 
no  means  of  reaching  it.  He  thought  it  a  pity 
to  waste  such  valuable  space,  so  he  cut  a  hole 
in  the  floor  and  fixed  up  a  ship's  iron  ladder 
which  led  down  to  living  quarters  beneath. 

He  slept  in  a  most  extraordinary  bed.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  not  afford  to  waste  floor 
space  on  a  proper  bedroom  or  bathroom,  so 
he  had  a  bunk  fixed  on  top  of  a  bookcase  with 
barely  12"  space  to  the  ceiling.  Beside  this  he 
hung  a  rope  which  helped  him  to  scramble 
up,  using  the  bookshelves  as  footholds — 
shades  of  the  old  days  at  Stream  House  and  his 


wastepaper  basket  on  a  rope!  Also  to  save 
floor  space,  he  made  do  with  a  tiny  bath  in 
w  hich  he  had  only  room  to  sit,  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chin. 

Eventually,  as  his  business  prospered,  Tony 
replaced  his  vertical  ladder  to  the  basement 
with  a  beautiful  spiral  staircase.  It  had  no 
sides.  The  treads  were  supported  entirely  by 
a  central  vertical  pole.  He  designed  and  made 
the  whole  thing  himself;  it  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work  that  would  cost  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  buy. 

Eventually,  too,  as  he  did  more  entertaining, 
he  sacrificed  space  for  a  proper  bedroom,  sit- 
ting room  and  kitchen. 


Princess  Margaret  was  most  intrigued  when 
she  saw  the  ingenuity  of  his  living  quarters, 
and  amazed — as  were  all  his  visitors — that  he 
and  two  friends  had  done  it  all  themselves. 

Gradually,  as  I  had  believed  and  hoped, 
Tony's  photography  took  him  into  the  theater. 
He  was  introduced  to  this  world  by  Peter 
Glenville,  the  producer,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Tony's  uncle,  Oliver  Messel.  Tony's 
first  assignment  was  to  photograph  Separate 
Tables,  with  Margaret  Leighton. 

The  cast  has  a  "photo  call"  after  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  every  new  play.  The  photographer 
engaged  has  seen  the  dress  rehearsal  and  so 
knows  roughly  what  the  play  is  about;  then  he 
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decides  what  photographs  he  will  take.  Tony 
was  not  content  with  this  casual  approach.  He 
read  each  script  first  to  identify  himself  with 
the  whole  production.  Then  he  saw  rehearsal 
after  rehearsal,  even  before  the  costumes  were 
ready,  until  he  had  steeped  himself  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  play. 

Only  then  would  he  decide  which  pictures  he 
would  take — and  he  would  never  be  content 
with  the  ten  or  twenty  negatives  that  satisfied 
other  photographers.  When  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford to  photograph  a  Crazy  Gang  show  he 
took  no  fewer  than  800  pictures,  probably  a 
record  in  the  theater. 

Eventually  Tony  and  his  father  formed  his 
photographic  business  into  a  limited  company. 
All  the  profits  Tony  plowed  back  into  new 
equipment.  He  enjoyed  his  life  so  much  that 
he  would  never  take  a  set  or  regular  holiday. 
When  he  flew  to  the  South  of  France  to  take 
photographs  for  The  Taller,  he  found  a  new 
way  to  photograph  "Lord  and  Lady  X  enjoy- 
ing a  joke,"  as  the  captions  usually  say.  He 
took  his  underwater  camera  with  him  and 
dived  with  his  subjects  into  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean then  photographed  them  laughing 
under  the  sea! 

I  le  loved  such  unconventional  photographs. 
Once  I  suggested  that  Avril  Mollison.  the  wife 
of  Clifford  Mollison.  the  actor,  should  take 
her  little  son,  James,  to  Tony's  studio  to  have 
sonic  photographs  taken  of  the  little  boy. 

I I  was  pouring  with  rain  when  they  arrived, 
and  James  wore  his  gum  boots  and  raincoat 
and  sou'wester.  Avril  had  packed  a  frilly  shirt 
and  velvet  trousers  and  shiny  buttoned  shoes, 
but  as  soon  as  Tony  saw  them  standing  in  the 
rain  on  his  doorstep  he  realized  how  he  would 
photograph  him. 

"Waif  a  moment,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  back 
with  you  in  a  second." 

He  dashed  in  and  returned  with  a  camera, 
and  out  they  all  went  into  the  rain.  Avril  had 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  pavement  for  three 
hours  while  Tony  took  his  pictures.  The  little 
bo>  loved  this,  of  course,  because  he  could 
splash  through  the  puddles,  and  Tony  treated 
him  as  an  equal. 

"The  odd  thing  was  that  we  didn't  even  get 
miii  the  Studio  at  all!"  Avril  told  me  afterward. 

About  this  time  Ronnie  and  I  moved  yet 
again,  to  a  house  in  Addison  Road.  Tony 
would  frequently  arrive  unannounced  in  his 
little  car  for  dinner.  One  night  he  brought  out 
w  ith  him  a  young  engineer.  Jeremy  Fry,  and 
his  lovely  wife.  C  amilla.  Camilla  was  expect- 
ing a  baby  and  while  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
dinner  she  suddenly  became  unwell.  Tony  and 
Jeremy  rushed  her  to  the  hospital.  Unfortu- 
nately she  had  started  a  miscarriage  and  lost 
that  baby.  Now  the  Frys  have  three  children. 
Tony  is  godfather  to  Francis,  the  eldest  son. 

I  onj  had  come  to  know  Jeremy  closely 
some  months  before,  when  they  had  both 
been  skiing  at  Klosters.  Tony  had  decided  to 
take  up  skiing  principally  because  it  presented 
another  challenge  to  him  after  polio. 

Jeremy  Fry  is  an  expert  at  winter  sports  and 
w  bile  he  and  Tony  were  in  Klosters  Tony  met 
the  young  Duke  of  Kent,  who  is  also  a  good 
skier.  From  this  brief  and  chance  encounter  in 
the  snow,  so  much  else  developed. 
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hen  Tony  returned,  it  was  with  a  question 
in  his  mind.  "Do  you  think  f  dare  write  to  the 
duke  and  ask  whether  he  would  let  me  take  his 
photograph  '.'"  he  asked  Ronnie  and  me. 

"Well,  you  can't  do  any  harm  by  trying." 
Ronnie  assured  him. 

So  Tony  sent  off  rather  a  diffident  request, 
and  was  delighted  to  receive  a  reply  by  return: 
the  duke  would  be  pleased  to  sit  for  him.  The 
photograph  was  taken  in  his  uniform  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  and 
was  issued  in  October.  1 956,  to  mark  his 
twenty-first  birthday. 

Shortly  after  the  photograph  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  was  released  for  publication,  Tony  re- 
oeived  a  letter  from  Buckingham  Palace:  the 
queen  wanted  him  to  photograph  the  royal 
children.  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Anne. 
This  was  an  entirely  unexpected  honor;  now 
even  Tony's  father  had  to  admit  that  his  son 
was  succeeding  in  a  way  neither  of  us  had 
imagined  possible. 

He  had  already  decided  that  he  would 
photograph  the  royal  children  looking  at  an 
old-fashioned  globe  He  did  not  know  whether 


the  palace  contained  such  a  globe,  so  to  save 
time  he  borrowed  one  from  the  antique  shop 
next  door  to  his  studio. 

A  year  later  Tony  was  invited  to  the  palace 
again,  this  time  to  photograph  the  royal  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  He  made  a  special 
visit  to  the  palace  to  examine  possible  back- 
grounds. Walking  through  the  gardens,  he  saw 
a  small  ornamental  bridge  across  a  stream  and 
immediately  decided  to  photograph  Prince 
Charles  as  a  boy  fisherman  in  the  act  of  land- 
ing a  fish.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  and  came  away  with  some 
live  trout  in  a  bucket,  and  a  little  fishing  rod. 

The  queen  heard  of  this  idea  and  was  much 
amused.  "That  is  very  sweet  of  you,  Mr. 
Armstrong-Jones,"  she  told  him  gravely. 
"But  I  don't  think  that  it  would  really  be  ad- 
visable. You  see,  there  are  no  trout  in  the 
stream  and  someone  is  bound  to  point  it 
out.  And  we  must  be  correct  and  accurate!" 

So  a  rather  bashful  Tony  drove  back  to 
Pimlico  Road  with  the  live  fish  still  swimming 
about  in  their  bucket.  He  ate  fresh  trout  for 
breakfast  next  morning. 

Prince  Charles  also  has  cause  to  remember 
this  first  meeting.  Tony  presented  him  with  the 
fishing  rod. 

Later  he  went  back  to  the  palace  for  a  third 
time — to  take  some  pictures  of  the  royal  family 
for  their  private  use  and  not  for  publication; 
one  of  these  was  of  Princess  Margaret. 

With  his  boyish  attentive  charm  Tony  was 
always  attractive  to  women  ever  since  he  was  a 
very  young  man.  And  he  had  a  very  normal 
inkiest  in  them! 

His  first  big  love  was  Lady  Barbara  North, 
sister  of  the  Farl  of  Guildford.  He  was  seven- 


To  reform  is  a  frustrating  task;  to 
be  reformed  is  maddening. 
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teen  and  still  at  Fton,  but  whenever  Barbara 
visited  us  during  the  holidays,  Tony  would  fol- 
low her  around,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  her. 

Later  when  she  married  Clive  Bossom,  the 
M.P.  son  of  wealthy  architect  Lord  Bossom, 
Tony  took  an  extremely  sentimental  wedding- 
day  picture  of  her. 

I  was  in  love  with  Barbara  for  years,"  he 
recalled  later. 

While  Ronnie  and  I  were  living  in  Addison 
Road,  Tony  would  frequently  bring  girl 
friends  home  for  dinner.  In  those  days,  Tony 
had  a  turnover  in  new  girl  friends  of  about 
one  a  fortnight,  but  always  they  had  much  in 
common.  They  were  petite,  with  dark  hair  and 
little  appealing  faces,  and  all  very  interested  in 
whatever  Tony  was  doing. 

I  remember  Greta  Watson,  a  slender,  pixie- 
like Scottish  actress  who  was  understudy  to 
Vivien  Leigh  in  The  Sleeping  Prince,  and  is 
now  married  to  actor  Richard  Pasco. 

And  Ceylon-born  Jocelyn  James,  another 
actress  who  was  once  understudy  to  Dorothy 
Tutin,  and  made  quite  a  stir  when  she  ap- 
peared briefly  on  What's  My  Line  ? 

Out  of  the  innumerable  girl  friends  he 
brought  home,  I  liked  Jacqui — for  Jacque- 
line— Chan  the  best.  So,  I  think,  did  Tony.  He 
once  told  me,  "She  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
I  have  ever  seen." 

Jacqui  is  indeed  like  a  little  piece  of  china,  so 
tiny,  so  delicate,  and  yet  underneath  her 
fragile  appearance  so  strong. 

She  came  from  Trinidad,  where  her  father 
was  a  photographer.  There  she  dreamed  of 
becoming  an  actress  but,  as  I  had  discovered 
in  Australia  in  the  '30's,  England  offered  the 
best  opportunities.  When  we  first  met  her  she 
was  living  in  one  room  in  Hasker  Street, 
Chelsea,  in  a  house  belonging  to  friends  of  ours. 

1  often  asked  Tony  whether  he  was  going  to 
marry  her  because  they  seemed  so  ideally 
suited.  He  was  quick  and  darting  and  mer- 
curial in  temperament;  she  was  so  calm  and 
placid  and  quite  happy  to  curl  up  in  an  arm- 
chair when  he  was  arguing  with  friends  about 
things  she  didn't  understand  or  which  didn't 
interest  her. 

Tony  brought  her  to  our  home  in  Wales 
several  times.  We  had  converted  an  old  stone 
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limekiln  into  a  seaside  cottage.  Rot 
one  wall  taken  out  and  replaced  em 
glass.  It  gave  a  wonderful  view  ovei 
tuary.  With  the  curlews  and  widgeon  i 
like  a  Peter  Scott  painting. 

I  remember  the  sunsets  were  glori 
bright,  in  fact,  that  we  had  to  paint  tl 
walls  blue  to  offset  the  glare! 

We  used  to  have  Australian-style  ba 
and  go  roaring  off  in  a  motorboat  Ror 
bought.  One  weekend  Tony  tried  I 
Jacqui  to  water-ski.  She  looked  delect; 
tigerskin  bikini,  but  Tony  was  in  on 
impish  moods.  When  Jacqui  fell  off- 
did  frequently— he  cried,  "Come  on,  ( 
silly.  You  can  do  it." 


Lfter  the  fire  went  out  of  their  frien 
and  it  lasted  for  about  two  years- 
Tony  what  had  gone  wrong.  He  did  n 
to  discuss  the  matter  much,  but  he* 
that  he  was  tired  of  her  coffee-bar  frien 
Despite  his  ever-increasing  engagi 
Tony  still  found  time  to  come  up 
Dings  when  Ronnie  and  I  were  ther 
Saturday  he  telephoned  to  say  that  he 
ing  to  arrive  with  a  friend  who  ownec 
vate  plane.  We  told  him  we  were  sureh 
safely  land  on  the  flat  field  where  weh 
the  gymkhana  during  the  war,  and  we 
also  spread  a  white  sheet  out  on  the  g 
that  he  would  be  certain  to  recognize  tl 
from  the  air. 

Jacqui  was  on  tour  in  The  King  and  I 
where  in  the  north  and  she  promised  ti 
over  for  the  weekend. 

When  the  little  plane  came  in  sight  \ 
tiny  engine  droning  like  a  distant  wasp 
nie  and  I  ran  out  onto  the  lawns  and 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  pilot 
nized  his  landing  place,  for  he  made  oni 
plete  circle  around  the  house  and  then 
pearcd  beneath  the  tops  of  the  beech  tr 
his  way  down. 

From  the  landing  place  they  had  ap 
mately  half  an  hour's  walk  to  the  hous 
during  those  thirty  minutes  a  strange  seo 
of  events  began. 

A  local  farmer  had  seen  the  plane 
height  and,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
plans,  thought  that  it  had  crashed.  He 
fore  telephoned  the  police  and  fire  be 
The  next  thing  we  knew  was  that  two  fi 
gines  with  bells  clanging,  and  an  ambi 
and  a  police  car  came  racing  up  our  drive 
The  fire  brigade  in  Caernarvon  is  volu 
and,  since  this  was  a  Saturday  afternoo 
the  Welshmen  in  it  had  rushed  out  from 
homes  and  arrived,  very  excited,  in  whf 
uniform  jackets  and  helmets  they  could 
We  tried  to  explain  that  there  was  ni 
and  no  accident  and  in  the  middle  of  al 
excitement  Tony  and  his  friend  walked' 
ally  up  the  drive. 

That  Saturday  happened  to  be  my 
and  we  had  a  great  iced  cake  in  the  kiti 
ready  for  tea.  This  seemed  a  good  excu 
cut  it,  so  we  invited  the  chief  constable  ar. 
the  ambulance  men  and  the  firemen  to 
us,  and  had  a  lovely  party  together. 

Jacqui  and  Ronnie  made  arrangemen 
meet  later  that  week,  as  Tony  would  be1 
in  London  and  unable  to  take  her  out. 

Afterward  Tony  said  to  me  with  a 
smile,  "I  don't  mind  daddy  taking  out 
friends,  Carol.  But  I  do  think  it's  a  bit  mil 
he  puts  this  down  as  'entertaining'  on  the 
pense  account  of  our  company!" 

And  so  the  months  and  the  years  pi 
and  the  name  of  Tony  Armstrong-Jones 
came  famous.  He  was  making  a  great  dea 
money.  He  had  held  an  exhibition  of  hi&'i 
photographs.  His  reputation  was  high 
ascending  with  every  new  assignment  when 
engagement  to  Princess  Margaret  was 
nounced. 

Ronnie  and  I  had  moved  yet  again,  to  CI 
sea.  Our  marriage  for  some  time  past  had 
been  successful  and  finally,  very  sadly,  afifl 
main  happy  years  together,  we  decided 
separate.  He  found  a  new  wife  and  I  also f 
t  ied  again.  No  one  can  say  w  hat  the  y£ 
ahead  might  hold,  but  1  will  always  treas 
my  most  abiding  memory  of  Tony,  little  t 
in  blue,  with  big  blue  eyes;  whom  I  n; 
known  and  lined  for  more  than  a  quarter  f 
century,  who  has  shared  the  dearest,  hapr1 
moments  of  my  life. 
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Community 
stainless,  too 

You  can  see  the  reasons  in  the  delicate  porcelain  inlay  of  "Celebrity"*,  in  the  flowing 
lines  of  "Driftwood"*.  Both  new  patterns  exemplify  the  ideas  for  which  Oneida  crafts- 
men are  famous.  Ideas  appreciated  by  people  with  sterling  taste.  The  lovely  luster  of 
Community*  Stainless  not  only  lasts  a  lifetime,  but  never  needs  polishing.  And  because 
your  stainless  is  made  in  America,  extra  pieces  can  be  added  at  any  time.  A  16-piece 
service  for  4  at  only  $24.95  gives  you  this  exciting  new  stainless  flatware  by  Community, 
the  work  of  Oneida  Silversmiths,  who  also  make  fine  sterling,  silverplate  and  dinnerware. 

Community  Stainless  by  Oneida  Silversmiths 
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THE 

WILD  ONE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51 

the  passing  of  Walter  Devon  the  house  down 
there  would  be  empty  and  silent,  without  even 
a  lonely  man's  footsteps  to  keep  it  half  alive. 
Weeds  would  spring  unchallenged  to  smother 
the  coffee  now  white  with  flower  wherever  he 
looked.  Even  the  tracks  connecting  the  plant- 
ings would  disappear  in  bush. 

Eleven  years  of  toil  for  nothing,  he  thought. 
He  felt  so  old,  so  tired,  that  he  reacted  without 
spirit  to  the  sound  of  footfalls  on  the  track 
behind  him,  and  turned  his  head  only  when  he 
heard  a  gasp  at  his  back. 

The  boy  was  about  ten  years  old.  Barefoot, 
of  course.  The  knees  were  out  of  his  ancient 
khaki  trousers,  and  his  shirt  was  in  shreds.  He 
clutched  in  both  dark  hands  a  weapon  that 
gave  Walter  a  start:  a  shotgun  whose  rusty 
barrel  and  homemade  slock  were  precariously 
held  together  with  windings  of  wire. 

Walter  remembered  his  reason  for  coming 
up  the  mountain,  and  frowned.  "You've  been 
hunting,"  he  accused.  "You  know  hunting  is 
not  allowed  on  this  land!"  It  was  an  ironclad 
rule;  they  all  knew  it.  The  property  abounded 
in  birds,  and  Martha  had  loved  every  flash  of 
their  bright  feathers. 

Frightened  but  defiant,  the  boy  stood  his 
ground.  "I  don't  hunt  birds,  Mr.  Devon." 

"What  else  could  you  be  hunting?" 

"My  father  sec  a  wild  pig  up  here." 
"And  sent  you  after  it  with  this  thing?" 
Walter  reached  for  the  weapon,  then  contin- 
ued to  hold  it  while  shifting  his  gaze  to  the 
l.ul's  face  again.  It  was  a  good  face,  but  wild. 
Grime  lay  on  it  like  a  mask.  "I  don't  believe 
you." 

"Him  don't  send  me.  sir.  Him  only  tell  me 
him  see  the  pig." 

"And  you  decided,  yourself,  to  come  up 
here  after  it?  I  believe  that  even  less.  Did  you 
find  this  marvelous  pig?" 

The  bold  brown  eyes  grew  wary.  "No.  sir." 
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"What  were  you  shooting  at,  then?" 

"The  gun  go  off  when  I  stumble." 

Walter  sighed.  Talk  was  just  a  waste  of 
breath,  he  knew.  "Very  well.  Get  on  home 
with  you,  and  don't  bring  this  gun  onto  the 
property  again,  for  any  reason.  You  hear?" 

"Yes.  sir."  Snatching  the  weapon,  the  boy 
darted  past  him  down  the  track. 

/  should  have  asked  his  name  and  where  he 
came  from,  Walter  thought.  Bui  he'd  have  lied 
anyway,  more  than  likely.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  just  after  four,  and  now  that  he 
was  here  on  the  mountain  he  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  his  empty  house.  He  turned  from 
gazing  down  the  slope  and  went  slowly  along 
the  track  by  which  the  boy  had  come. 

The  pig  was  hidden  in  a  clump  of  bushes 
near  the  path  and  might  have  escaped  his 
notice  but  for  the  buzzing  of  flies  attracted  by 
its  blood.  It  was  thickly  covered  with  the  fern 
they  called  "ferrel" — to  hide  it,  he  supposed, 
from  the  gimlet  eyes  of  any  chance  John  Crow 
wheeling  in  the  bright  sky  above. 

He  stood  frowning  at  it,  surprised  first  that  a 
boy  so  young  would  have  been  careful  enough 
to  cover  the  carcass — especially  with  this  par- 
ticular fern,  which  tortured  the  hands — and 
then  at  the  size  of  the  pig  itself.  He  moved 
some  of  the  covering  with  his  foot,  for  a  better 
look.  The  shotgun  charge  had  struck  the  ani- 
mal squarcl)  between  the  eyes. 

He  remembered  the  time  a  wild  pig  had 
troubled  some  young  coffee  trees,  rooting 
them  up  for  sweet  potatoes  the  workers  had 
secretly  planted  among  them.  Peter,  the  boy 
now  in  England,  had  gone  after  it  with  a  rifle 
and,  wounding  it,  had  escaped  a  savage  mau 
ing  only  by  climbing  a  cedar  and  shouting 
for  help.  It  was  something  to  think  about  .is 
he  covered  the  dead  pig  and  turned  for  home. 

On  reaching  a  lower  lield  where  some  of  his 
workers  were  chopping  weeds,  he  walked 
among  the  flashing  machetes  to  the  side  of  his 
headman.  "Clifton,  is  there  a  lad  in  the  village, 
about  ten  years  old,  whose  father  owns  an  old 
single-barreled  shotgun?" 

Clifton  Campbell  had  been  born  in  the  Mi- 
lage lifty-six  years  before,  and  knew  every- 


thing. "That  would  be  Zackie  Leonard,  Mr. 
Devon." 

"He  killed  a  pig  up  there  in  the  bush  this 
afternoon.  You'll  find  it  just  off  the  track  to 
Field  Nine,  this  side  of  the  windbreak.  Take 
some  men  and  bring  it  down  to  the  house, 
please." 

"That  boy  shot  a  wild  pig  with  his  father's 
gun,  Mr.  Devon?" 

"Fair  between  the  eyes,  Clifton,  from  no 
more  than  a  yard  away." 

"When  Leslie  Leonard  used  that  gun  at  the 
shooting  match  last  week,  it  fell  apart  and 
nearly  blew  his  head  off!" 

"I  believe  you.  Get  the  pig,  please,  Clifton. 
And  when  you  see  the  boy,  tell  him  I  want 
him." 

At  the  house  he  trudged  up  the  fieldstone 
steps  and  sank  onto  a  veranda  chair.  He  had 
no  desire  to  go  inside  at  this  hour.  He  would 
finish  the  paybill  this  evening,  after  the  house- 
keeper had  departed. 

The  truth  was,  he  felt  lost  in  the  house  now. 
The  loneliness  had  been  an  agony  when 
Martha  died,  and  now  with  Peter  gone  it  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Life  had  no  meaning 
any  more. 

he  house  was  his  own  creation.  Its  walls 
were  of  serpentine  stone  from  the  property, 
its  floors  and  ceilings  of  juniper  which  grew 
high  on  the  mountain.  He  had  piped  water 
from  the  river  and  installed  a  turbine  for  elec- 
tricity. 

All  this  he  had  done  alone,  before  Martha 
followed  from  England  with  the  boys,  but  she 
had  loved  the  place  at  first  sight  and  toiled 
with  him  to  finish  it.  She,  too,  believed  that  a 
man  should  leave  something  behind  to  make 
his  existence  meaningful.  In  England,  before 
the  startling  and  wonderful  discovery  that  he 
was  the  only  heir  of  a  pioneering  ancestor, 
and  this  land  in  the  West  Indies  was  his,  he 
had  been  an  accountant. 

"Mr.  Devon" — his  housekeeper,  a  smal 
dark  woman,  stood  in  the  doorway — "wil 
you  be  very  hungry,  sir?" 

"No.  Anne.  Just  a  light  supper  will  do." 


"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  and  went  away—  |j. 
cent,  loyal  soul  who  never  quite  knew  wl'|» 
do  now  that  Martha  was  gone.  /  sitppojk 
have  to  tell  her  Peter  isn't  coining  bac 
thought  unhappily.  She  would  never  ul 
stand. 

He  went  inside  and  showered,  and  wh' 
stepped  onto  the  veranda  again  the  men» 
in  the  yard  with  the  pig.  What  to  do  wiW 
"Better  put  it  in  the  garage,"  he  told  ther  % 
will  be  all  right  there  until  I've  seen  the  \ff' 
Then  he  had  supper. 

It  was  not  the  light  supper  he  had  requi'# 
of  course.  Every  afternoon  Anne  asked  k 
were  hungry  and  he  told  her  he  was  not.  !■ 
evening  the  table  was  laden  with  food.^ 
evening  the  meal  consisted  of  yellow  yam! 
sweet  potatoes  from  the  market,  greens 
the  garden,  a  huge  platter  of  curried  jpi! 
She  cooked  the  things  Peter  liked,  in  qt1 
ties  to  suit  the  boy's  appetite.  There  w; 
ing  he  could  do  about  it.  He  would  have 
content,  himself,  with  a  cup  of  soup. 

It  was  dark  when  he  finished,  and  ther 
some  trouble  with  the  lights.  He  had  tot 
flashlight  and  go  into  the  garden  to  Io< 
the  turbine.  He  was  on  his  knees 
wrench  when  a  defiant  voice  said  behin' 
"Mr.  Devon?" 

Quite  deliberately  Walter  finished  wh 
was  doing  before  turning  his  head.  ' 
Zackie?" 

"I  come  for  my  pig." 
"Your  pig?"  Walter  stood  up  to  fai 
boy's  anger.  It  was  not  visible.  In  the  da! 
could  see  nothing  of  that  remembered  fa< 
cept  the  whites  of  the  eyes  and  a  glea 
teeth.  Nevertheless,  it  was  there,  as  rea 
jolt  from  a  live  electric  wire.  "Don'i 
think,"  he  went  on  quietly,  "we  should 
the  house  and  discuss  this?" 

The  boy  followed  him  to  the  veranda  I 
the  face  became  visible  in  the  light,  taut 
determination.  "I  shoot  the  pig.  Mr.  De 
Zackie  said.  "1  should  have  him." 
"You  shot  him  on  my  property." 
"Him  would  have  harm  the  coffee!" 
"Did  your  father  send  you  here  to  say  t) 
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sir.  My  father  stone  me  for  taking  the 


"Si  ie  you?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"rii  stone  me  from  the  house.  Him 
unjl'  The  boy  thrust  out  a  foot  and  drew 
i  h  trouser  leg.  "Stone  hit  me  here.  This 
hei  he  pig  do  it." 

W:  sr  examined  the  hurts :  an  ugly  swelling 
st  der  the  knee,  a  deep  gash  above  the 
ikk  vlarching  his  caller  into  the  kitchen,  he 
imi  ndeered  a  pan  of  water  Anne  was  heat- 
gfi  the  dishes.  "Sit." 

Ht  rcssed  the  gash  first,  using  a  sulphur 
ntr  nt  he  had  found  effective  when  the 
jrk  5  came  to  him  with  machete  cuts.  He 
ok'  after  the  stone  bruise.  Anne  watched 
ith«i  comment. 

Ht  aid  then,  "If  you  go  home,  will  your 
flake  you  in?" 
A  rug. 

"I[hat  why  you  want  the  pig?  So  he  won't 
•ai  y?" 

*4vll — yes,  sir." 

W:,er  made  up  his  mind,  not  at  all  certain 
Mlision  was  a  good  one.  "All  right.  Come 
nu  ow  to  let  me  look  at  this  leg  again,  and 
flay  have  the  pig." 

■n  should  be  cut  up  tonight,  sir," 
idi  said. 

lid  you  know  how  to  do  that?" 
Ms.  sir." 

Ki  a  shake  of  his  head  Walter  stood  up. 
Vll  ght,  Zackie.  Find  Mr.  Campbell.  Ask 

■  help  you." 

^  tout  a  word  Zackie  sprang  from  his 
iai  nd  ran. 

K:n  the  boy  had  gone,  Walter  turned  to 
■busekeeper  and  found  her  frowning, 
■know  him?"  he  asked. 

■  s,  sir.  He  is  no  good,  that  boy." 
■>w  do  you  mean,  no  good?" 

IT  will  not  go  to  school.  He  runs  all  day 
Bbush  like  a  wild  thing." 
Hhe  has  to  live  with  a  drunken  father,  I 
■know  that  I  blame  him  for  taking  to  the 
If'  Walter  said  with  a  scowl  of  his  own. 
■he  no  mother?" 
ffe  is  dead  a  long  time,  sir." 
■fee.  Well,  wild  or  not,  he  has  a  bad  leg. 
|  hope  he  has  sense  enough  to  come 

;  will  not  come,"  the  housekeeper  pre- 

was  seldom  wrong  in  her  judgment  of 
llage  people,  but  Walter  found  himself 
g  she  would  be  this  time.  It  gave  him 
hing  to  think  about  when  the  paybill 
finished  that  evening  and  the  house 
d  even  emptier  than  usual, 
ought  to  get  out,  he  realized.  Sharnley 
be  at  the  end  of  the  road,  but  it  was  not 
nd  of  the  world  as  Peter  had  implied, 
id  friends  in  the  valley,  not  to  mention  a 

host  of  them  in  Kingston,  who  would 
ndering  why  he  made  a  hermit  of  him- 
The  drive  to  Kingston  would  do  him 
He  could  stay  over  and  come  back  in  the 
ng  

tead,  he  wrote  to  Peter — his  third  letter 
veek— and  went  to  bed. 

ckie  Leonard  did  not  come  in  the  morn- 
Toward  noon,  however.  Anne  stepped 
the  garden  to  announce  with  agitation 
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that  the  boy's  father  was  climbing  the  road 
from  the  village.  She  had  seen  him  from  a 
kitchen  window.  "He  is  drunk,"  she  said. 

Walter  stopped  work  to  go  and  look.  His 
caller  was  rather  decently  dressed,  he  ob- 
served, but  man  and  clothes  were  both  dirty. 
He  certainly  was  drunk.  Halting  at  the  ve- 
randa steps,  he  rapped  on  the  railing  with  a 
stick  to  attract  attention.  Walter  walked  down 
to  him  from  the  garden. 

"Yes?  What  is  it,  please?" 

Leslie  Leonard  looked  at  him  with  rum- 
reddened  eyes  and  spoke  thickly,  with  obvi- 
ous effort.  "I  am  asking  why  you  keep  my 
boy's  pig." 

"Oh?" 

"The  pig  belong  to  me!  Him  shoot  it  with 
my  gun!" 

So,  Walter  thought,  the  lad  didn't  use  the 
animal  as  a  peace  offering,  after  all.  He  was 
glad.  "The  pig  does  not  belong  to  you,"  he 
said  firmly.  "It  was  shot  on  my  land." 

"It  mine!" 

"If  you  think  you  have  a  proper  claim,  go  to 
the  police.  In  any  case  go  somewhere,  off  my 
property,  until  you  have  the  manners  to  come 
here  sober." 

The  man  still  clutched  the  stick  with  which 
he  had  rapped  the  railing.  It  quivered  in  his 
hand  now,  and  his  face  twitched,  and  he  took 
an  unsteady  step  in  Walter's  direction.  But 
Walter,  arms  folded,  did  not  budge.  Leonard 
lost  his  nerve  and  lurched  away,  muttering. 

"Mr.  Devon,  that  man  will  make  trouble," 
Anne  said  as  they  watched  him  go. 

Walter  was  aware  that  he  might  have  been 
more  diplomatic,  and  wondered  why  he  had 
not  been.  "For  me?"  he  asked  anxiously.  "Or 
for  his  son?" 

"For  you." 

"In  that  case  I  couldn't  care  less."  With  a 
shrug,  he  went  into  the  house. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  when,  just 
after  dark,  Zackie  ghosted  from  the  shadows 
to  appear  suddenly  by  the  steps.  Walter  was 
startled.  He  was  startled  again  when  the  boy, 
invited  to  come  up,  thrust  a  huge  bunch  of  car- 
rots at  him. 

"I  bring  you  these  for  caring  my  leg,  Mr. 
Devon.  " 

They  were  handsome  carrots,  but  Walter 
shook  his  head.  "I  can't  accept  things  from 
your  father's  garden,  Zackie." 

"Him  have  no  garden,  sir.  I  have  my  own 
cultivation  up  in  the  bush." 

Walter,  seating  himself,  reached  out  to  lift 
the  boy's  trouser  leg.  The  wound  made  by  the 
pig  was  healing  nicely,  he  saw.  "Zackie,  you 
told  me  you  were  going  to  take  the  pig  to  your 
father.  Why  didn't  you?" 

"Him  would  only  have  sold  it  to  buy  rum 
and  stay  drunk.  I  did  give  it  to  a  lady  in  the 
village  for  letting  me  stay  with  her.  Mr. 
Devon" — the  boy  winced  as  Walter's  fingers 
touched  a  tender  spot — "I  am  asking  if  you 
can  give  me  work." 

Startled  again,  Walter  looked  up.  "What 
kind  of  work?" 

"Plenty  things.  I  know  some  fat  land  could 
be  bushed  out  for  coffee.  I  can  weed  and  prune 
and  keep  the  tracks  clean.  I  know  your  prop- 
erty even  better  than  Mr.  Campbell." 

You  probably  do,  Walter  thought,  frowning. 
Once  more  he  saw  he  had  a  decision  to  make. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOl) 


and  was  unsure  of  himself.  "Well.  I  can  man- 
age a  job  for  you  if  you  want  one.  Come  to  see 
me  in  the  morning." 
"Yes,  sir!" 

"And  thank  you  for  the  carrots,"  Walter 
said  solemnly,  thinking,  as  the  lad  departed, 
/  only  hope  you  didn't  steal  them. 

Later  that  evening  he  walked  down  to  the 
village,  to  Clifton  Campbell's  house.  It  was  a 
house  like  all  the  others,  a  bit  larger  than  some 
perhaps,  but  severely  simple  with  a  floor  of 
unfinished  boards  and  a  roof  of  galvanized 
metal.  Zackie  Leonard's  home  would  be  much 
the  same,  he  supposed— probably  smaller. 
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Campbell  was  repairing  the  girth  straps  on  a 
wooden  boat  saddle,  by  lamplight. 

Walter  sat  and  watched  for  a  time,  then 
said  quietly,  "Young  Zackie  Leonard  asked 
me  for  a  job,  Clifton.  What  do  you  think?" 

Campbell  was  a  calm  man.  He  simply 
stopped  work  and  let  his  face  go  thoughtful  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "We  can  try  him, 
Mr.  Devon." 

"Will  he  be  reliable,  do  you  think?" 

"He  will  work.  I  don't  know  if  he  will  obey 
orders." 

He  probably  won't,  Walter  thought.  "The 
boy  told  me  he  gave  that  pig  to  some  woman 
who  allowed  him  to  stay  with  her  last  night. 
What  about  that?" 

Campbell  shook  his  head.  "No  one  knows 
where  he  stayed  last  night,  sir.  It  was  not  in 
the  village.  His  father  has  been  looking  every- 
where." 

"To  punish  him,  you  mean?" 

"Perhaps  he  is  worried.  He  is  repentant, 
sometimes,  after  drinking  too  long." 

"He  was  still  very  drunk  when  I  talked  to 
him  at  noon,"  Walter  said,  scowling.  "And 
very  angry,  Clifton,  about  not  getting  the  pig." 
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e  was  restless  that  night.  Soon  after  Anne 
had  departed  he  gave  up  trying  to  read,  and 
turned  on  the  radio.  He  had  one  that  would 
pick  up  stations  the  world  over,  but  tonight 
the  world  seemed  overly  full  of  troubles  and 
tensions,  and  he  was  glad  to  shut  the  thing  off. 

He  went  into  Peter's  room.  It  was  just  as 
Peter  had  left  it— kept  clean,  of  course,  but 
with  the  boy's  possessions  in  their  usual 
places.  The  room  was  proof  that  Peter  had 
not  planned  on  remaining  away,  he  realized. 
He  would  have  taken  more  with  him  if  he 
had.  More  than  likely  the  girl  was  responsible 
for  his  decision — the  girl  who  would  "perish 
of  boredom"  in  a  place  like  Sharnley  Where 
had  Peter  met  her?  What  was  she  like?  The 
letter  had  told  him  nothing. 

He  went  to  bed  at  last,  only  to  lie  awake 
wondering  where  young  Zackie  might  be 
sleeping  It  was  none  of  his  business,  of  course. 
If  he  became  too  deeply  involved,  he  might 
easily  regret  it.  Still,  the  nights  were  cold  this 
time  of  year  in  the  mountains,  and  the  boy 
was  so  thin,  so  poorly  clad  — 

In  the  morning  the  boy  did  not  appear,  and 
as  the  day  passed  without  sign  of  him  Walter 
became  edgy  and  irritable.  When  Clifton 
Campbell  stopped  by  the  house  at  five  o'clock 
he  was  almost  angry— not  only  with  Zackie  for 
disappointing  him,  but  with  himself  for  having 
been  foolish  enough  to  expect  something 
better. 

Campbell  seemed  surprised  that  he  was  up- 
set. "But  he  came  to  me  early  this  morning, 
Mr.  Devon.  I  put  him  to  work  bushing  out 
tracks." 

Walter  felt  himself  go  limp  with  relief. 

"And,  Mr.  Devon — do  you  have  a  few  min- 
utes to  spare?  I'd  like  to  show  you  some- 
thing." 

Walter  followed  the  headman  up  through 
the  garden  to  the  mule  pen.  The  mule,  noisily 
feeding  on  guinea  grass  tossed  over  the  wire 
by  the  yard  boy,  paid  no  attention  as  they  en- 
tered and  walked  past  to  the  shelter.  Under 
the  shelter's  galvanized  roof  the  headman 
kicked  at  a  bed  of  dry  grass  and  said,  "Look 
here,  Mr.  Devon." 

His  kicking  had  uncovered  some  empty 
fertilizer  sacks.  Among  them  was  a  paper  bag 
from  which  the  foreman  shook  half  a  loaf  of 
rock-hard  bread  and  some  small,  half-ripe 
bananas. 

"So  this  is  where  he  sleeps,"  Walter  said. 

"He  is  a  strange  boy,"  Campbell  said.  "You 
know  what  would  happen  if  you  or  I  tried  to 
share  that  mule's  bed,  Mr.  Devon?  We  would 
have  our  ribs  kicked  in." 

"Will  he  come  again  tonight,  do  you 
think?" 

"I  expect  so,  with  this  food  cached  here.  I 
can  watch  for  him." 

"No,"  Walter  said.  "I'll  attend  to  it  my- 
self." 

The  boy  was  not  in  the  pen  when  Waller 
quietly  walked  up  to  investigate  at  nine  o'clock. 
He  was  not  there  at  ten.  /'//  try  once  more, 
Walter  decided,  and  made  a  third  trip  to  the 
pen  just  before  midnight. 

This  time  he  heard  something,  not  inside  the 
wire  but  in  a  clump  of  guava  bushes  nearby. 


Swiftly  turning,  he  drilled  the  bushes  with  a 
flashlight  beam. 

It  was  the  boy's  father,  not  Zackie,  who 
crouched  there.  Blinking  in  the  sudden  glare, 
he  lurched  to  his  feet.  Obviously  drunk,  he 
clutched  a  length  of  thick  bamboo  in  one 
hand,  and  when  his  eyes  adjusted  to  the  light 
they  were  unnaturally  wide  and  bright. 

Walter  strode  toward  him  without  hesita- 
tion, the  anger  in  his  own  voice  surprising 
him  a  little  when  he  spoke.  "I  dislike  prowlers 
on  my  property  at  night,  Mr.  Leonard!" 

"I  don't  prowl,"  Leonard  said  harshly.  "I 
come  for  my  son!" 

"And  hide  yourself  with  a  club?  Get  out!" 

"If  I  want  to  beat  him  " 

"Out!" 

The  stick  whistled  at  Walter's  head  and  he 
felt  something  like  an  explosion  behind  his 
eyes.  But  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  blow 
did  not  stagger  him.  Instead,  it  filled  him  with 
sudden  strength.  Dropping  his  flashlight,  he 
seized  the  bamboo  and  wrenched  it  from  the 
man's  grasp. 

"Get  out,  Leonard." 

The  man  fled.  Walter  did  not  pursue  him. 
Long  after  the  crashing  of  footfalls  had  died 
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Love  was  sent  as  a  dove  over 
w  aters 

To  seek  a  land  on  which  to  live, 
\  ground  when'  growth  illicit  be. 
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Returned.  Still  the  gray  waves  give 
Urief,  anil  nothing  stirs. 

^  et.  shall  the  Stricken  not  send 
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A  messenger  once  more? 
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\\  ill  rise  where  a  dove  can  flv 
\nd  light,  and.  Iiv  (rod's  will, 
remain. 


away  he  stood  there  motionless;  then  he  be- 
gan to  shake,  and  moments  passed  before  he 
could  stop. 

He  dropped  the  stick  and  found  his  flash- 
light and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house, 
aware  that  he  had  been  angry  enough,  despite 
his  outward  calm,  to  do  something  very  rash  if 
Leonard  had  challenged  him.  It  was  strange. 
He  was  a  calm  man  by  nature.  What  was  hap- 
pening to  him? 

In  the  morning  the  little  cache  of  bread  and 
bananas  in  the  pen  was  untouched,  nor  did 
Zackie  sleep  there  again.  "I  give  him  work  as 
you  instructed,  Mr.  Devon,"  Clifton  Camp- 
bell said,  "and  he  reports  back  in  the  evenings 
when  it's  done.  Then  he  disappears.  He  feels 
safe  enough  working  on  your  property  in  the 
daytime,  I  expect,  but  at  night  he  hides." 

There  were  many  places  the  boy  could  be 
spending  his  nights,  Walter  knew.  The  work 
sheds  scattered  through  the  fields  were  de- 
signed to  keep  the  rain  off  stored  fertilizer  and 
would  afford  protection  from  the  cold  winds 
too.  Or  the  boy  might  have  constructed  a  sim- 
ple shelter  in  the  bush  somewhere.  Food 
would  be  a  problem,  but  Zackie  had  that  se- 
cret garden  to  fall  back  on.  Still,  the  situation 
was  abnormal  and  disturbed  him.  Should  he 
go  to  the  police? 

The  police  came  to  him.  Buckley,  the  vil- 
lage corporal,  sat  frowning  in  the  Sharnley 
drawing  room  a  few  days  later:  an  efficient, 
decent  man  but  one  who  resented  unusual 
problems  and  was  likely  to  be  a  bulldozer  in 
dealing  with  them. 

"There  have  been  reports  of  thieving,  Mr. 
Devon.  I  want  to  talk  to  Zackie  Leonard." 


"Thieving?"    Walter    replied  guard 
"Where,  corporal?" 

"In  the  village.  Two  houses  broken  int 
night,  one  the  night  before.  Food  and 
things  taken,  including  money." 

"I  can't  believe  Zackie  is  a  thief." 

"You  don't  know  that  boy,  Mr.  Devo 
is  wild." 

"Very  well.  Tomorrow  is  payday  and 
will  be  able  to  question  him  then.  But  m 
rest  without  cause,  corporal.  I  want 
word." 

Buckley  gave  his  word  and  was  pn 
when  the  men  came  for  their  money  at 
the  following  afternoon.  Walter  watchel 
he  took  Zackie  aside  for  a  talk.  The  boy 
frightened,  obviously.  But  he  was  indi[ 
too.  He  stood  straight  while  answering 
corporal's  questions,  and  seemed  to  ha»e 
vincing  answers.  In  the  end  Buck^< 
him  go. 

Zackie  walked  slowly  up  the  track  ti 
coffee  fields,  gazing  at  the  ground,  and  W; 
had  to  resist  an  urge  to  call  him  back, 
his  age  should  not  have  to  face  such  probl 
alone;  it  was  too  much!  But  he  hesitated) 
long.  Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind, 
boy  was  gone. 

The  corporal  had  left  too.  Walter  si 
and  made  himself  stop  thinking  about  it. 

"Mr.  Devon,"  Clifton  said  when  thew| 
ers  had  departed,  "stop  worrying  about 
boy.  He  is  no  stranger  to  trouble.  He 
manage." 

Will  he  ?  Walter  wondered.  With  a  reset 
drunken  father  determined  to  punish  him. 
now  the  police  menacing  his  frail  grip  ok] 
curity  ?  The  house  seemed  enormously  ei 
that  night,  and  he  kept  hearing  creaks 
whispers.  Only  in  snatches  was  he  abll 
sleep. 

When  at  five  in  the  morning  he  gave  up 
ing  and  went  into  the  drawing  room,  he  ft 
a  veranda  window  open. 

He  investigated  calmly.  The  thief 
worked  the  latch  open  with  a  knife  bladi 
judge  by  the  freshly  scarred  sash.  From 
top  drawer  of  the  desk  he  had  taken  somi 
ver  and  five-shilling  notes  left  over  from) 
payroll.  From  the  kitchen  he  had  stolen  ti 
foods  and  some  bottled  beer,  and  from 
storeroom  a  bottle  of  rum.  He  seemed  to 
made  off  with  nothing  else — but  then 
else  would  a  thief  in  country  parts  w; 
Household  things  and  clothing  could  be  ii 
tified. 

Walter  sat  with  a  cigarette,  gazing  unl| 
pily  into  space  while  the  drawing  room  sli 
filled  with  daylight.  The  loss  was  not  grj 
but  what  if  Buckley  were  right  in  his  su| 
cions?  /  will  not  believe  it,  he  told  himself, 
he  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  s; 
loneliness  he  had  suffered  when  the  letter  ci 
from  Peter.  Life  had  no  meaning. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  he  said  to  Anne  w 
she  arrived.  "Please  don't  bother  with  br< 
fast." 

She  looked  at  him  queerly  and  went 
the  kitchen,  saying  nothing.  An  hour  later 
corporal  came,  prodding  a  tense  and  tr 
bling  Zackie  Leonard  up  the  steps  aheat 
him. 
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•uckley  was  grim.  His  uniform  and 
boy's  ragged  clothes  were  plastered  with  g) 
seeds,  called  pigeon  fat.  of  a  grass  that  g 
wild  in  the  bush.  "I  found  his  little  nest, 
Devon,"  he  said  harshly.  "It  took  me  mos 
the  night,  but  I  found  him  and  caught 
red-handed.   Look  here!"  From  his 
pocket  he  produced  a  damp  wad  of  pj 
money,  slapping  it  on  the  table.  "Eft 
pounds,  five  shillings.  He  had  it  hidden  in^ 
and  was  counting  it  when  I  caught  him!" 

Walter  frowned  at  the  money  with 
touching  it,  then  lifted  his  gaze  to  the  b( 
face.  He  spoke  quietly  to  hide  his  feelii 
"This  is  a  lot  of  money,  Zackie." 
"It  is  my  own!" 
"Have  you  told  the  corporal  where  ; 
got  it?" 

"He  will  not  listen  to  me.  I  did  not  stea 
Mr.  Devon!" 

Buckley  glared  at  the  boy  in  anger.  "If: 
didn't  steal  it,  why  did  you  have  it  hiddei 
the  bush?  Answer  me  that!" 
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"flause  my  father  would  get  it  away  from 
ie.' 

"A  right.  1  don't  believe  you,  but  if  the 
nig  ate  wants  to,  that's  his  business, 
orr " 

Ay  it.  Please  wait,"  Walter  said,  but  had 
[Ale  to  say  more.  The  moment  Buckley 
urn,  toward  him,  slackening  his  grip  on  the 
,oy'|irm,  Zackie  was  free  and  running.  Be- 
arej  e  corporal  could  draw  breath  enough 
o bow,  the  lad  was  flying  down  the  veranda 
tern 

BiUley  did  his  best.  Through  the  garden 
e  jj inded  in  pursuit,  but  he  lost  ground 
/ith; very  step  and  at  last  admitted  defeat. 
VhelWalter  reached  him  he  was  standing  by 
h^ile-pen  gate,  winded. 

M  him  go,  corporal,"  Walter  begged, 
way  not  be  the  one." 

Bi!<ley  only  shot  him  an  angry  look  and 
rtjilaway. 

[lis  a  bad  day.  At  eleven  Clifton  Camp- 
Ime  to  report  that  goats  had  got  into  a 
etdjf  young  coffee.  At  two,  when  he  drove 
liHto  the  village  for  his  mail,  there  was  a 
jtte  'rom  Peter.  Peter  had  got  a  job  with  an 
Aliting  firm,  taken  a  flat  in  London,  and 
Ml  be  married  in  a  fortnight. 
W  ter  sighed.  He  must  write  a  long  letter. 
/isr| i g  them  well.  He  must  send  a  present, 
«|me  money  to  help  them  along, 
■was  walking  in  the  garden,  thinking  of 
/haie  would  say  in  the  letter,  when  he  saw 
he  noke.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  he 
mj  someone  thumping  down  the  track 
Hthe  fields. 

■ras  Campbell.  "Fire,  Mr.  Devon!  Fire  in 
tiejush!"  Down  through  the  garden  he 
act  to  halt  with  a  skid  at  the  old  iron  hoop 
aniig  by  the  garage.  In  his  big  hands  the 
(Singling  beside  the  hoop  was  a  mere  toy, 
ndii  a  moment  the  afternoon  quiet  was  shat- 
aejby  the  clangor  of  the  alarm. 
Rited  in  a  garden  path,  Walter  gazed  up 
HI  smoke  while  the  crash  of  iron  on  iron 
Hied  his  ears.  Then  he  recovered.  There 
■nothing  he  could  do  here.  The  alarm 
vov I  bring  men  from  the  \illage.  He  crossed 
■Irden  at  a  run  and  went  up  the  path. 
Hp  fire  had  been  set;  he  saw  that  quickly. 
H  on  the  mountainside,  a  quarter  mile 
rotthe  nearest  track,  it  was  in  a  place  where 
torof  his  men  could  have  carelessly  dropped 
H|irette.  He  frowned  as  he  climbed.  The 


area  beneath  the  smoke  was  all  fern,  dry  as 
tinder.  He  could  see  flames  racing  through  it, 
and  bits  of  blazing  fern  soaring  skyward.  A 
stiff  breeze  blew  toward  the  coffee  fields. 

He  hurried,  but  long  before  he  reached  the 
fire  men  from  the  village  were  panting  past 
him  in  a  steady  stream,  leaving  him  behind  as 
though  he  stood  still.  He  heard  their  shouts 
far  above  him.  Doggedly  he  climbed  until  a 
voice  stopped  him. 

"Mr.  Devon!  Don't  go  in  there,  please!" 
It  was  Clifton  Campbell,  coming  up  behind 
him  just  as  he  found  the  place  where  the  men 
had  left  the  track  and  plunged  into  the  bush. 
"The  fire  might  catch  you!" 

"I  must  help,  Clifton  " 

"No!"  A  hand  fastened  on  his  arm,  holding 
him  back.  "Stay  here  on  the  path.  Leave  the 
fire  to  us!" 

Despite  his  anguish,  he  knew  the  advice 
was  good.  They  were  his  friends;  they  would 
do  their  best.  "All  right  Clifton,"  he  said 
wearily.  "I'll  stay." 

It  was  agony  standing  there  watching,  not 
knowing  what  was  happening.  He  could  see 
smoke  and  flames,  the  smoke  boiling  mon- 
strously up  to  blacken  the  sky  now,  the  flames 
madly  leaping  for  treetops.  He  heard  a  roaring 
and  a  sound  like  that  of  grease  crackling  in  a 
huge  pot,  and  pistol-clap  explosions  as  trees 
burst  from  the  heat.  He  heard  men  shouting, 
and  the  thudding  of  machetes.  But  he  knew 
nothing.  For  two  hours  he  knew  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  smoke  and  flames  and  voices 
were  inexorably  moving  across  the  mountain 
to  the  coffee  fields.  He  sat,  shaking  his  head. 

Eleven  years'  work  gone,  he  thought  dully. 
But,  after  all,  did  it  matter? 

He  must  have  cocooned  himself  in  self- 
pity,  as  he  so  often  did  lately  in  the  empty 
house  at  night,  for  when  he  looked  again  the 
flames  seemed  to  have  subsided;  the  smoke 
was  surely  thinning;  darkness  was  creeping 
down  the  mountain.  He  heard  voices  and 
saw  a  line  of  weary,  soot-blackened  men  de- 
scending toward  him.  In  the  arms  of  Clifton 
Campbell  lay  a  small-boy  shape  with  droop- 
ing arms  and  legs. 

"Zackie!"  Walter  was  on  his  feet  instantly. 
"Clifton,  is  he  hurt?" 

"He  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Devon.  He  only 
needs  rest." 

"But  how  " 

"He  was  fighting  the  fire,"  Campbell  told 
him.  "His  place  in  the  bush  was  close  to  where 
it  started.  We  only  had  to  finish  the  fire  lane 
that  he  had  begun."  Campbell  peered  into 
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the  boy's  still  face  and  shook  his  head  in 
wonder.  "He  saved  your  coffee,  Mr.  Devon, 
and  that's  a  fact.  We  never  would  have  got 
there  soon  enough." 

The  men  murmured  and  nodded.  Walter  si- 
lently put  out  his  arms,  and  Campbell,  after  a 
glance  at  his  employer's  face,  placed  the  boy 
in  them  for  the  journey  down  the  mountain. 

Zackie  Leonard  slept  between  sheets  that 
night,  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  He  was  asleep 
when  Walter  left  the  house  at  daybreak  with 
Campbell  and  some  of  the  men  to  assess  the 
damage.  He  still  slept  when  they  returned,  but 
his  eyes  opened  when  Walter  entered  the  room 
and  sat  beside  the  bed. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Zackie?" 

The  boy  sat  up  and  looked  about  the  room. 
He  examined  the  pajamas  he  wore— a  pair  of 
Peter's,  far  too  big  for  him  despite  a  hasty 
trimming.  He  looked  at  his  arms  and  feet, 
washed  clean  by  Walter  while  he  slept.  "The 
fire  is  out,  Mr.  Devon?" 

"Thanks  to  you,  yes.  Zackie,  tell  me  some- 
thing. Where  did  you  get  the  money  the  cor- 
poral found?" 

The  frail  body  stiffened.  "It  was  my  own 
money!  1  sold  the  pig.  I  sold  vegetables  from 
my  garden.  I  earned  some  money  working  for 
you.  I  am  not  a  thief!" 

"I  know  you're  not,"  Walter  said  quietly. 
"I  only  wanted  to  know  where  the  money 
came  from,  so  I  can  tell  the  police."  He  hesi- 
tated, then  reached  for  the  boy's  hand.  "We 
found  the  thief  this  morning,  Zackie,  and 
some  of  the  things  he  stole  were  in  his  pock- 
ets— what  was  left  of  his  pockets.  It  was  he 
who  set  the  fire.  But  he  was  careless,  or  drunk, 
and  fell  into  a  gully  and  the  fire  caught  him. 
Your  father  is  dead,  Zackie." 

The  boy  gazed  into  space  for  a  moment, 
then  lowered  his  head. 

"What  will  you  do  now?"  Walter  asked. 

"I  was  saving  my  money  to  run  away,"  the 
boy  told  him. 

"Come  and  live  with  me." 

Zackie's  dark  eyes  grew  large.  "Here,  Mr. 
Devon?" 

"Anyway,  think  about  it  while  I  ask  Miss 
Anne  for  some  breakfast."  Walter  stood  up, 
gently  roughing  the  boy's  hair.  "Of  course  if 
you  live  with  me  you'll  have  to  go  to  school. 
I'll  insist  on  that." 

They  talked  about  it  at  breakfast.  For  a 
start,  the  school  in  the  village  would  do,  Wal- 
ter agreed.  Beyond  that  the  boy's  imagination 
would  not  take  him,  and  Walter  did  not  press 
the  point.  But  Zackie  Leonard  was  quick  and 
bright.  He  would  soon  be  going  to  school  in 
Kingston,  and  from  there  who  could  tell? 

Watching  Walter  Devon's  movements, 
Zackie  carefully  folded  his  napkin.  He  stood 
up.  "I  will  go  now,  Mr.  Devon." 

"Go?"  Walter  was  startled.  "Where?" 

"To  care  my  father,  sir.  Him  have  no  one 
else." 

For  a  week  after  the  funeral  Walter  Devon 
saw  nothing  of  Zackie,  but  was  not  alarmed. 
Among  country  people  in  Jamaica  it  is  the 
custom  for  a  family  to  hold  open  house  for 
nine  days  after  one  of  its  members  has  died. 

On  the  ninth  night,  guided  by  a  thrumming 
of  guitars  and  the  bird-cry  notes  of  a  home- 
made flute,  Walter  walked  down  the  dark 
road  to  the  village. 

Zackie's  house  was  what  he  had  expected : 
little  more  than  a  shack.  Inside,  and  in  the 
yard,  people  were  dancing.  Entering  quietly, 
Walter  nodded  to  some  of  his  workers  and 
stood  against  the  wall  just  inside  the  door. 

The  dancing  ended.  Hymns  were  sung.  In  a 
loud  voice  a  man  read  from  the  Bible.  Then, 
as  at  all  Nine  Nights,  neighbors  stepped  for- 
ward to  eulogize  the  dead  man.  It  mattered 
not  at  all  that  in  life  Leslie  Leonard  had  been 
despised.  In  death  he  was  to  be  praised. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  recitations,  and 
Walter  Devon  stepped  forward.  All  eyes 
turned  toward  him.  He  let  the  silence  swell 
until  it  seemed  the  room  would  explode.  Then 
he  spoke. 

"I  have  come  here  to  say  only  one  thing.  A 
man  is  remembered  for  what  he  leaves  behind 
him.  This  man  has  left  a  good  son.  Therefore 
his  life  has  not  been  wasted." 

He  walked  across  the  room  and  reached  for 
Zackie's  hand.  END 
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every  time.  Fresh,  cold  water  in  a  clean, 
clean  coffee  maker  is  the  first  step. 

make  it  right! 

Use  the  Approved  Measure  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  One  Approved  Measure 
of  coffee  to  the  cup  helps  you  get  that 
rich,  old-fashioned  coffee  flavor. 
(Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup  of  good  coffee 
right  about  now?) 


For  your  Coffee  Brewing  Institute  Approved  Measure  jn  bright  red,  yellow  or  blue  plastic,  with  a  folder  of  coffee 
making  suggestions,  send  ten  cents  to  PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU,  P.O.  Box  33.  Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  N.Y.  11 
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iE  ROAST'S  THE  THING!    continued  from  page  66 

Your  leftover  roast  beef  will  be  delicious  served  cold  the  second  dav,  with 
utney  and  a  hot  casserole  of  vegetables,  or  creamy  macaroni  and  cheese.  Hot 
ist-beef  hash  is  a  dream  dish — use  plenty  of  onions,  not  too  much  potato  in 
)portion  to  your  meat,  a  touch  of  consomme,  and  long,  slow  browning.  If  you 
i  your  roast  cut  "Newport  Style,'"  you  will  have  the  wonderful  dividend  of  the 
jrt  ribs  to  braise  and  serve  with  fluffy  dumplings! 

Braised  Short  Ribs  of  Beef  With  Horse-Radish  Dumplings 

>  pounds  short  ribs  of  beef  dumplings 
cup  chopped  onion  \Vi  cups  flour 


2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vt  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  shortening 

2  tablespoons  prepared 
horse-radish 

10  tablespoons  milk 


easpoon  salt 
teaspoon  pepper 
teaspoon  dried  dill 
an  (10/2-ounce)  consomme 
cups  water 
ablespoons  flour 

■an  (1  pound)  small  whole  carrots,  drained 

ve  your  butcher  cut  short  ribs  from  your  roast  into  serving-size  pieces.  Place 
side  down  in  heavy  Dutch-oven-type  utensil  and  brown  meat,  turning  often  so 
browns  evenly.  Remove  all  but  2  tablespoons  fat.  Add  onion  and  cook  for  5 
nutes.  Add  salt,  pepper,  dill,  consomme  and  1  cup  water.  Cover  and  simmer  for 
hours  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Take  meat  from  pot  and  remove  bones.  Blend 
flour  into  remaining  water  and  stir  into  the  gravy.  Cook  until  smooth  and 
ckened.  Return  meat  togravy,add  carrots  and  keep  hot.  for  tin-  dumplings:  Sift 
;ether  the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt ;  cut  in  shortening.  Add  the  horse-radish 
the  milk  and  stir  into  the  flour  mixture,  using  as  few  strokes  as  possible.  Have 
:  gravy  gently  boiling.  Drop  the  dumplings  by  large  spoonfuls  so  that  thev  rest 
■tly  on  the  meat  and  carrots.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  over  low  heat  for  14  min- 
is. Do  not  disturb  the  lid  during  this  time.  Makes  4  servings. 

Roast  Leg  of  Lamb 

eg  of  lamb  weighing  about  7  pounds     1  teaspoon  soil 
eeled  and  slivered  cloves  garlic  1  teaspoon  powdered  rosemary 

pe  the  leg  of  lamb  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  knife  cut 
all  slits  in  the  fat.  Don't  go  too  deep.  Then  insert  slivers  of  garlic  in  these  slits, 
ng  up  all  the  garlic.  Mix  the  salt  and  rosemarj  together  and  rub  the  whole  leg 
hthis.  If  you  wish,  insert  a  meat  thermometer,  but  remember  that  it  should  not 
t  on  a  bone,  but  should  reach  the  center  of  the  roast.  Place  on  a  rack  in  an 
en  roasting  pan  and  roast  in  a  slow  oven.  .'500°  F..  until  the  thermometer  reaches 
)°.  Or  roast  30-35  minutes  to  the  pound  for  well-done  lamb.  With  this  method 
:  drippings  will  be  few  and  all  the  precious  juices  \sill  remain  inside.  Make  gravy 
m  the  drippings  if  you  like.  Serve  with  mint  jelly,  parslex  potatoes  and  peas, 
kes  6-8  servings. 

Your  lef  tover  lamb  can  be  the  basis  of  a  magnificent  whole-meal  soup,  sim- 
red  slowly  with  lentils,  chopped  onions,  a  pinch  of  oregano,  and  any  other  sea- 
lings  your  fancy  will  allow.  Or  try  large  cubes  on  skewers  (alternating  with 
ato  chunks  and  small,  whole  parboiled  onions)  broiled  and  brushed  with  bar- 
que sauce.  Our  spicy  lamb  curry,  of  course,  is  an  all-time  classic. 


•ups  diced  cooked  lamb 
ablespoons  butter 
cup  chopped  onion 
cup  chopped  peeled  apple 
ablespoons  flour 


Lamb  Curry 

1  tablespoon  curry 

powder 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 


Dash  monosodium  glutamate 

1  s  teaspoon  pepper 

2  cups  chicken  broth 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Vi  cup  seedless  raisins 


at  butter  and  add  onion  and  apple.  Cook  gently  until  onion  is  tender.  Blend  in 
:  flour,  curry  powder,  sugar,  salt,  monosodium  glutamate  and  pepper.  Stir  in  the 
icken  broth  and  the  lemon  juice.  Add  raisins  and  simmer,  stirring  constantly, 
til  sauce  is  smooth  and  thickened.  Just  before  serving,  add  the  lamb  and 
inner  gentlv  until  the  flavors  blend.  Serve  with  rice  and  condiments  such  as 
utney,  coconut,  chopped  onion  and/or  chopped  peanuts.  Makes  I  servings. 


Savory  Roasl  \  eal 


8  pounds  leg  of  veal, 
boned  and  tied 
dices  bacon 


2  tablespoons  salt 
6  tablespoons  vinegar 
\(  11  idles 


2  teaspoons  sage 
*  2  teaspoons  brown  sugar 
2  tablespoons  dry  mustard 

pe  veal  with  a  damp  cloth.  Place  in  roaster,  skin  side  up;  lay  bacon  slices  on 
I  Mix  sage,  sugar,  mustard,  salt  and  vinegar  and  spoon  over  the  meat.  Cover 
d  roast  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  allow ing  20-30  minutes  per  pound.  Noodles 
aked  in  chicken  broth  are  a  perfect  accompaniment.  Makes  10-12  servings. 
Cold  roast  veal  is  easily  transformed  into  a  savory  goulash  w  ith  the  addition  of 
sh  or  frozen  vegetables,  chicken  broth  and  seasonings.  Or  try  a  casserole  of  veal 
prika  with  sour  cream,  a  touch  of  garlic.  Our  veal  pie  i-  sheer  magic— a  mean 
ing,  a  golden  topping  of  Gruvere  cheese! 


"ups  cooked  veal  cut 
into  H"  cubes 
pound  bacon  slices 
cup  minced  onion 
nips  gravy  and/or 
chicken  broth 


Pastry  for  a  one-crust  9"  pic 

2  eggs 

3  tablespoons  heavy  cream 
2  tablespoons  melted  butter 
1  cup  finely  grated  Gruyere 

cheese 


t  en  I  Pie 

)i  cup  flour  {optional) 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
\'2  teaspoon  monosodium 

glutamate 
Pinch  savory 
Y%  teaspoon  pepper 

ute  bacon  until  very  crisp;  drain  on  paper  toweling  and  crumble.  Pour  off  all 
t  2  tablespoons  bacon  drippings.  Add  the  minced  onion  and  saute  until  tender, 
id  the  gravy ;  or,  if  using  all  or  part  broth,  blend  a  proportionate  amount  of  flour 
0  the  drippings  and  then  stir  in  the  broth.  Add  salt,  savory,  monosodium  gluta- 
te,  savory  and  pepper  and  simmer  gently  for  about  5  minutes,  until  thickened  and 
-ooth.  Stir  in  the  veal  and  crumbled  bacon  and  reseason  to  taste.  Line  a  6-cup 
allow  casserole  with  the  pastry.  Fill  with  the  veal  mixture  and  bake  in  a  hot 
'  en,  400°  F..  until  pastry  is  done,  about  20  minutes.  Meanwhile,  beat  the  eggs 
'11  and  blend  in  the  cream,  butter  and  cheese.  Remove  casserole  from  oven  and 
ip  with  the  egg  mixture.  Return  to  a  slow  oven,  300°  F.,  until  the  top  is  golden, 
■out  15  minutes.  Makes  4  servings. 


One  of  the  most 
books  ever 
important 


Can  This  Marriage  Be  Saved? 

Here  is  a  book  every  married  couple  should  read  ...  as  well  as 
every  young  man  and  woman  contemplating  marriage. 

Based  on  a  popular  series  in  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  the  book 
contains  much  material  that  has  never  been  published  before. 

In  frank  and  fascinating  case  histories,  the  authors  present  the 
actual  stories  of  20  marriages  which  were  headed  for  certain  dis- 
aster. After  discussing  the  wife's  side  and  the  husband's  side  in 
each  case,  the  authors  go  on  to  tell  how  the  marriage  was  saved 
from  the  ugliness  and  heartbreak  of  divorce. 

The  problems  are  common  ones  .  .  .  self-centeredness,  in-law 
trouble,  money  difficulties,  disagreement  over  raising  children, 
triangles,  immaturity.  And  though  these  problems  are  often  serious 
threats,  the  authors  show  they  can  be  solved. 

CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED?  presents  a  realistic  picture  < »f 
the  complexities  and  tensions  of  modern  married  life.  Its  honesty 
and  thoroughness  distinguish  it  from  the  "theory"  type  of  book  on 
marriage.  These  are  real  problems  .  .  .  real  people.  Watching  them 
discover  the  truth  about  themselves,  about  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  marriage  is  fascinating  and  informative. 

Use  the  handv  coupon  on  this  page  to  order  your  copy  now! 


LADIES'   HOME  JOURNAL 

Dept.  1969,  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 
Name  


Street  or  R.  D. 
Town  


.Zone. 


.State 


L. 


I  I  Payment  of  $4.95  enclosed  (Penna.  residents  please  add  4%  sales  tax) 
I  I  Bill  me  $4.95  plus  a  few  cents  for  postage  and  handling 

If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return  the  book  within  10  days  for  a  full  refund  — 
or  pay  nothing  if  you've  asked  to  be  billed. 


HOW     AMERICA  ^ac^  mon^/  one  family's  finances  will  be  examined  right  down  to 

the  bottom  of  the  sugar  bowl.  You'll  learn  something  about  your 
SPENDS       ITS       MONEY  own  spending  as  you  meet  these  families  and  study  their  budgets. 


By  CURTISS  ANDERSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS  By  ABBOT  MILLS 


:ent  they  make. 

[They  have  no  savings. 

|They  don  t  believe  in  savings. 

Yet  they  have  more  than  $15,000  a  year  to  spend. 

They  feel  that  with  job  benefits  and  investments  their  high  income 
gives  them  a  degree  of  security  that  makes  cash  savings  unnecessary. 
They  keep  no  records  and  do  not  follow  a  budget.  They  discipline  their 

spending  only  by  the  amount  of  money  available.  They  often  buy  impulsively,  even 
extravagantly.  But  they  have  never  been  in  debt— except  for  a  house  — and  they  pay  cash  for  everything. 


The  Herrmanns,  Herbert  (called  "Bert")  and  Carol,  still  will  tell 
you  that  money  to  them  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
They  could  live  on  less,  and  they  would  be  happy  with  more. 

"We  work  on  the  theory  that  we  go  this  way  only  once,  and  we 
should  make  the  most  of  it,"  Bert  said. 

Still,  they  would  be  the  first  to  insist  that  they  are  not  eccentric 
people;  they  are  simply  people  who  want  good  things  for  themselves 
and  their  children  and  their  friends  and  their  country. 

Money  is  Bert- Herrmann's  business.  By  day,  and  often  night,  he 
advises  people  on  how  to  spend  their  money — and  sometimes  does  it 
for  them.  He  buys  and  sells  stocks  for  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 


&  Smith,  the  largest  brokerage  house  in  the  world.  He  is  well  paid  to 
perform  a  demanding  task  that  requires  the  ability  to  receive,  exam- 
ine and  continuously  revise  the  myriad  of  changing  stock-exchange 
figures  listed  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  In  short,  he  must  know  when  to  buy  and  sell  what. 

That  he  performs  these  assignments  handsomely  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  he  started  with  the  company  in  June  of  1953  at  a  salary 
of  J4200  and  in  less  than  five  years  his  income  was  almost  $15,000. 

At  the  same  time,  Bert  realizes  he  is  in  a  distinctly  unpredictable 
business.  His  income  varies  with  the  income  of  the  firm,  which  must 
ride  the  bull  and  the  bear  of  the  market.  Though  his  salary  is  a  stable 


HOW    THE    HERRMANNS    SPEND    THEIR    MONEY    EVERY  MONTH 


Bert  Herrmann's  comment:  "We  don't  have  an  actual  budget.  This 
is  an  average  of  what  we  have  spent  over  recent  months.  We 
attempt  to  gear  our  spending  to  a  $1 6,000  to  $1 8,000  level;  then 
strive  to  earn  more  to  direct  into  the  repayment  of  our  loan,  im- 
provements to  the  house,  the  contribution  to  the  adoption  agency, 
and  the  purchase  of  securities.  There  are  a  number  of  sizable 
variables  in  our  budget.  Our  vacation  allowance,  club  bills,  gifts 
and  'going  out'  are  always  open  to  negotiation." 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  .  $260.00      SOCIAL  SECURITY   ...  1 2.00 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  SALES                 LIFE  INSURANCE  ....  25.01 

TAXES  (estimated)  .    .    8.93      INVESTMENTS   65.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  (church,  $35.00;  charities,  $10.00; 

adoption  agency,  $42.00)   87.00 

FOOD  (including  cleaning  supplies)   1  40.00 

CLOTHING  (purchases,  $34.00;  cleaning  and  repairs,  $26.00)  .  60.00 


HOUSING  (mortgage,  $99.00;  down-payment  loan,  $98.51; 

improvements  and  repairs,  $55.99;  taxes,  $49.35; 

insurance,  $5.00)   307.85 

HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION  (electricity,  $14.75;  heating,  $17.00, 

telephone,  $25.00;  furniture  and  appliances,  $9.50)  .  .   .  66.25 

HEALTH  (medical  and  dental,  $41.00;  insurance,  $18.64)  .  .  59.64 
TRANSPORTATION  (operation  of  two  cars,  $45.35; 

licenses,  $2.00;  insurance,  $14.13;  commuting,  $29.83)  .  .  91.31 
RECREATION  (vacations,  $65.00;  country-club  bill,  $50.00; 

dues,  $35.00;  plays,  movies,  restaurants,  $19.50; 

baby  sitters,  $1  5.00;/liquor,  $12.86;  gifts,  $51.00; 

sports  lessons  and  equipment,  $8.00; 

periodicals  and  books,  $8.00)   264.36 

MISCELLANEOUS  (Bert's  allowance,  $60.00;  dog  boarding  and 

vet,  $8.00;  organization  dues,  $3.58;  incidentals,  $4.00)  .  75.58 

TOTAL  $1522.93 
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V    AMERICA     SPENDS     ITS     MONEY  continued 


•  Bert  is  a 
salesman-selliia 
he  says,  the 
American  sysftrr 
of  free  enterprie 


Carol  confesses  to  an  appetite  for  hats  that  is  unquenchable— and  they  sometimes  cost  more  than  her  clothes.      The  Herrmanns'  well- planned  bu 


From  year  to  year,  their  income  can  go  down  or  up  by  several  thousand  dollars. 


five  figures,  his  total  income  ranges  wildly,  depending  on  a  generous, 
but  unpredictable,  bonus  that  has  varied  his  annual  intake  from  under 
$15,000  in  1958  to  over  $20,000  in  1959  to  about  $18,000  in  I960.  He 
does  not  expect  his  income  to  change  substantially  in  1961. 

"I'm  glad  to  make  as  much  money  as  I  do,"  Bert  said,  "but  it  is 
actually  more  than  I  need.  I  could  get  along  on  $9000  a  year  and 
could  even  adjust  to  $5000  if  I  had  to.  And  I  would  be  content  to 
always  make  what  I  do  now.  But  I'd  like  to  make  more  money  if  only 
for  the  challenge  of  handling  it." 

The  Herrmanns,  in  their  early  thirties,  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
almost  everything  they  want  in  life.  The  qualifying  "almost"  was 
recently  discarded  — almost  — when  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 


Aid  Society  called  with  a  message  that  brought  tears  to  Carol's  lively 
dark  brown  eyes:  "We  have  a  baby  girl  for  you." 

They  have  always  wanted  three  children;  they  now  have  two: 
Gery,  five,  their  own;  and  the  adopted  baby.  Their  own  second  child, 
a  girl,  died  shortly  after  birth,  which  convinced  the  Herrmanns' 
doctor  that  Carol  probably  would  not  have  another. 

They  did  not  escape  the  inevitable  questions  asked  before  some- 
one adopts  a  child.  What  if  he's  illegitimate?  What  will  you  know  of 
his  background?  Will  you  tell  him  he  was  adopted?  Aren't  you  tak- 
ing a  chance  ? 

Though  the  questions  were  well  intended,  the  Herrmanns  had  no 
patience  with  the  problems  they  suggested,  continued  on  pack  LOO 
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Gery  is  not  demanding,  but  loves  to  be  loved. 


Sometimes 
it  seems  life  itself 
is  simply  a  little 
boy  with  his 
arms  around  you. 


continued  from  paoe  98  "I  wouldn't  care  if  he  were  illegitimate," 
Carol  said.  "Whose  fault  would  that  be?  The  child's?" 

Nor  were  the  Herrmanns  concerned  about  his  background.  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  getting  when  they're  your  own  children 
cither,"  Carol  said.  "Children  in  the  same  family  can  be  so  different 
you  wouldn't  even  know  it  if  the  hospital  gave  you  the  wrong  one." 

Actually,  the  adoption  agency  attempts  to  match  children  and 
parents  in  every  possible  way  —  the  color  of  eyes,  hair,  skin,  and  even 
in  telligence. 

Speaking  of  their  new  baby,  Carol  said,"  I'll  tell  her  she  was  adopted 
when  she  gets  older,  but  I'll  never  use  a  phrase  like'  your  real  mother' 
—never—  because  I'll  be  her  real  mother." 

The  Herrmanns  are  both  so  fond  of  children  that  they  are  drawn 
instinctively,  almost  unconsciously,  to  their  causes  and  their  care. 
Carol  listed  her  activities:  Infant  Welfare;  the  Chicago  Maternity 
Center;  Sunday  school;  anil  now,  in  adopting  the  baby,  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her,  until 
it  was  suggested,  that  every  activity  involved  children. 

They  are  giving  $1000  to  the  adoption  agency,  though  there  is  no 
fixed  fee  for  adopting  a  child.  They  will  contribute  $500  initially  and 
another  ?50()  over  the  year  as  the  money  becomes  available. 

l'hc  Herrmanns  try  to  maintain  a  ?300  to  $600  balance  in  their 
checking  account,  that  varies  greatly  with  unexpected  windfalls  and 
expenses.  They  account  for  their  spending  by  writing  many  small 
checks  instead  of  a  few  large  ones.  Bert  does  not  like  to  have  large 
amounts  of  cash  on  hand  for  another  reason:  he  is  an  impulse  buyer. 

"We  have  no  system  or  plan,"  he  said.  "If  we're  spending  too 
much  money,  we  stop.  There's  just  so  much  money,  and  we  try  to  use 
it  to  advantage.  The  only  reason  for  keeping  detailed  accounts  is 
when  you  have  to  watch  every  dime." 

They  never  buy  anything  on  the  installment  plan,  not  even  a 
car— and  they  own  two  (a  1960  Simca  and  a  1956  Chevrolet  convert- 
ible). They  even  try  to  avoid  the  usual  charge  accounts. 

"  With  pay-as-you-go,  it's  out  of  the  way,"  Bert  said.  "  If  I  had  to 
finance  a  car,  I  would  borrow  from  a  continued  on  pace  103 


•  See  page  136  for  recipes  and  tips  on  lion  Carol  Herrmann  plans  ami 
serves  dinner  for  12  for  $12.00. 

•  On  pour  II  I.  (  ami  Herrmann  is  the  posture-perfect  model  wearing 
the  type  of  clothes  she  likes  best — timeless  and  pretty. 


Both  teach  Sunday  school;  Carol  is  happiest  surrounded  by  children. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  COUNSELOR  ANALYZES  FAMILY  SPENDING 


>  Are  the  Herrmanns  relying 
too  much  on  stocks  and 
property?  What  about 
no-risk  security  like  E  bonds 
and  cash  savings?  By  sidney  margolius 


Families  chosen  for  HOW  AMERICA 
SPENDS  ITS  MONEY  are  given  financial 
analysis  by  an  expert  counselor.  This  month's 
counselor  is  Sidney  Margolius,  consultant  on 
family  finances  of  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion ot  America. 


Bert  and  Carol  Herrmann  have  over  £30,000  of 
net  worth  in  the  form  of  equity  in  their  house 
and  in  stocks — but  they  have  no  cash  other  than 
about  $300  in  their  checking  account.  Bert,  a 
talented  student  ot  the  investment  business, 
feels  that  property  and  stocks  are  his  best  de- 
fense against  inflation,  which  he  expects  to  be 
continual. 

He  realizes  that  if  he  needs  a  large  sum 
quickly — if  one  of  the  cars  or  the  household 
plumbing  breaks  down — he  would  have  to  sell 
some  ot  his  stocks,  and  not  necessarily  at  a  favor- 
able time.  The  moment  he  needed  cash  might  be 
the  very  moment  when  stock  prices  are  down — a 
poor  period  to  retrieve  an  investment. 

It  the  time  were  unfavorable,  he  could,  of 
course,  pledge  his  stocks  as  collateral  for  a  bank 
loan.  This,  he  estimates,  would  cost  a  true  annual 
interest  rate  of  6  to  6,i  per  cent.  Though  the 
credit  cost  of  a  collateral  loan  is  relatively  low, 
ready  cash  enables  you  to  save  finance  charges, 
take  advantage  ot  sales,  pay  insurance  annually 
at  a  reduced  rate,  plus  other  money-saving 
possibilities. 

The  Herrmanns,  ot  course,  have  diverted  re- 
markably little,  it  any,  ot  their  income  to  finance 
charges.  And  twice  they  have  pulled  large-enough 
down  payments  together  to  take  advantage  ot 
low-interest  existing  mortgages  on  the  houses 
they  bought. 

Cash  savings  accounts  pay  relatively  high  re- 
turns nowadays — the  highest  in  25  years.  The 
3  to  41  •>  per  cent  yielded  by  many  types  of  sav- 
ings accounts  and  E  bonds  is  as  much  as  the 
dividends  paid  by  man\  good  quality  stocks 
and  mutual  funds.  Just  the  same,  savings  ac- 
counts do  not  offer  any  possibility  ot  increase 
in  value. 

Two  types  of  cash  funds  are  especially  appro- 
priate at  this  time: 

A  personal  security  fund  is  important  now  in  a 
time  of  shitting  employment  trends.  Automation 
is  beginning  to  affect  office  as  well  as  blue-collar 
workers.  A  backlog  ot  at  least  three  months' 
income  would  help  in  getting  additional  job 
training  or  in  relocating  it  necessary. 

A  replacement  reserve  is  another  type  of  sav- 
ings account  which  families  will  increasingly 
need.  For  example,  most  families  have  no  reserve 
or  depreciation  fund  for  replacement  of  their 
cars.  The  Herrmanns  paid  cash  for  their  cars, 
but  are  using  them  up  without  setting  aside  new 
funds. 

Like  everybody  else,  they  also  are  "  using  up" 
many  household  appliances  and  furnishings  young 
families  have  bought  in  large  quantity  in  the 
past  15  years.  The  increasing  need  for  replace- 


ment and  repair  costs  causes  many  crises  among 
families  who  overlook  a  replacement  reserve. 

How  much  should  a  family  set  aside  for  re- 
placements? The  biggest  reserve  needed  is  for 
the  family  car.  The  average  car  depreciates  at 
the  rate  of  29  per  cent  a  year.  A  year -old  cai 
worth  $1200  now  will  be  worth  about  £850  at 
year's  end.  A  family  that  can  set  aside  $20  to  $25 
a  month  will  have  most  of  the  money  tor  a  new 
car  by  the  time  the  old  one  is  ready  to  be  traded 
in.  Even  a  smaller  allotment  will  build  a  husky 
down  payment  and  lower  finance  charges 

Household  appliances  are  "used  up"  at  rates 
varying  from  7  to  10  years  for  automatic  wash- 
ers, 15  to  16  years  for  refrigerators,  freezers  and 
ranges.  Putting  even  $5  a  month  in  a  replace- 
ment reserve  may  cover  these  costs 

Bert  Herrmann  agreed  that  when  the  loan  for 
the  down  payment  on  the  house  is  repaid,  he  will 
devote  the  $98  a  month  to  building  investments 
and  savings,  including  a  replacement  reserve  tor 
family  equipment. 

The  wisest  strategy  tor  medium-income  fami- 
lies is  to  have  both  cash  savings  and  stock  invest- 
ments. In  recent  years,  stocks  and  mutual  funds 
have  become  a  popular  avocation  for  thousands 
of  families  on  average  incomes  The  main  advan- 
tages of  investing  in  stocks  are  these: 

The  prospective  long-range  increase  tn  value 
that  can  offset  inflation  since  stock  prices  usually 
rise  with  living  costs.  Generally,  stocks  are  most 
suitable  for  long-range  investments,  savings  ac- 
counts tor  short-range  needs. 

Dividends  are  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  for  stocks 
and  mutual  shares  than  for  interest  or  dividends 
from  savings  accounts.  In  fact,  the  first  $50  of 
stock  dividends  are  tax  free  (the  first  $100  if 
owned  by  both  husband  and  wife).  Too,  profits 
from  the  sale  of  stocks  owned  longer  than  six 
months  are  only  50  per  cent  taxable. 

Before  investing,  there  are  three  decisions  you 
as  a  family  must  make: 

1.  You  must  determine  what  your  objectives 
are:  maximum  current  income,  as  many  mature 
couples  or  widows  may  wish,  or  a  smaller  imme- 
diate return  tor  the  sake  of  future  growth,  as 
voung  families  often  prefer.  In  the  latter  case, 
vou  would  invest  in  expanding  industries  which 
"plow  back"  a  large  chunk  ot  their  earnings 
into  research  and  development. 

2.  You  must  be  willing  to  do  research  to  select 
promising  stocks.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material 
available  from  brokers,  the  major  stock  ex- 
changes, private  advisorv  services  and  invest- 
ment publications.  (One  measure  ot  a  broker's 
competence  is  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the 
research  materials  he  offers.' 


Of  course,  you  may  prefer  to  let  the  experts 
do  your  investing  for  you  by  buying  shares  in 
mutual  funds  and  investment  companies. 
Their  managers  then  decide  the  basic  invest- 
ment questions  ot  what  stocks  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell.  You  pay  an  extra  fee  for  such  professional 
supervision. 

You  still  have  to  give  some  attention  to  select- 
ing a  suitable  fund.  Different  mutual  funds  and 
investment  companies  vary  in  their  objectives — 
some  seek  high  current  income,  others  invest  in 
growth  stocks,  still  others  put  safety  first. 

Investment  companies  are  required  to  state 
their  objectives,  performance  records  over  the 
past  10  years,  and  the  sales  commission  they 
charge.  Some  charge  sales  fees  as  high  as  8}  o  per 
cent  ot  your  investment;  others  charge  no  com- 
mission at  all.  Reading  the  prospectuses  of  a 
number  of  mutual  funds  will  give  you  a  chance 
to  select  a  suitable  and  successful  one. 

Or  you  can  join  an  investment  club.  Each 
member  contributes  as  little  as  $10  a  month  and 
shares  the  research  work.  Sometimes  a  club 
commands  more  assistance  from  a  broker  than 
an  individual  investor.  It  also  can  buy  stocks  at 
lower  commissions  per  dollar  because  ot  larger 
purchases.  Investment  clubs  are  formed  by  fam- 
ily clans,  neighbors,  and  members  of  the  same 
firms  and  clubs. 

3.  You  must  decide  whether  to  diversify  your 
investments  tor  safety  or  court  big  gains  (and 
greater  risks)  by  concentrating  on  one  or  a  tew 
stocks.  Most  moderate-income  families  don't 
have  enough  money  to  spread  among  many  dif- 
ferent stocks.  They  can  accumulate  several  stocks 
gradually  through  a  monthly  or  quarterly  invest- 
ment plan. 

The  "dollar  averaging"  technique  allows  you 
to  invest  the  same  amount  every  month  or  quar- 
ter in  the  same  stock  or  stocks.  Some  months 
vou  pay  a  higher  price  and  get  fewer  shares;  oth- 
ers, the  price  will  be  lower,  so  your  allotment 
buys  more  shares.  You  won't  get  rich  under  this 
system  that  has  long  been  used  by  institutional 
investors  like  college-endowment  funds,  but  you 
will  buy  at  slightly  less  than  average  prices. 

The  Herrmanns,  with  a  relatively  high  income, 
can  follow  a  more  ambitious  program.  Bert  pre- 
fers to  invest  $2000  to  $3000  at  a  time  in  several 
stocks,  followed  by  periodic  additional  purchases 
of  $100  to  $500  of  the  ones  that  are  the  best  buys 
at  the  time. 


Neither  the  Journal  nor  our  financial  counselors  are  in  a  position 
to  answer  reader  mail  on  family  budgeting  problems.  However, 
your  local  Family  Service  Agency  may  be  able  to  counsel  you  on 
these  and  other  problems  of  family  living,  or  refer  you  to  another 
source  of  possible  help.  If  there  is  no  Family  Service  Agency  in 
vour  community  many  local  banks  provide  financial  counseling. 


LADIES'  HOME  JO  ^ 


His  wish:  Put  in  a  dish  the  real  meat  he  loves! 

Dry  foods  may  be  nourishing  enough  — but  no  amount  of  water  can  bring 
to  life  what  isn't  there!  MEAT!  The  red  meat,  the  juicy  meat  your  dog 
craves.  The  kind  that  comes  in  a  can  of  Ken-L-Ration.  (Steaks, 

l  Packed  Under 

roasts,  and  chops  of  government  inspected  horsemeat*).  And   \  continuous 

\  Inspection  of 

Ken-L-Ration  has  more  than  meat.  In  this  can  are  other  valu- 


able nutrients  your  dog  is  known  to  need.  Isn't  he  worth  it? 


u.s. 

Dept.  of  Agr. 


There's  no  other  dog  in  the  world 


like  yours 


There's  no  substitute  for  the  Lean  Red  Meat*  in  Ken-L-Rati 
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wk  at  5)4  per  cent.  The  usual  financing  can 
Hunt  to  as  much  as  16  per  cent— and  most 
tKle  aren't  even  aware  o!  it.  8  it  I  wouldn't 
fella  car  unless  I  could  pay  cash  for  it  any- 

M 

|hough  they  don't  i:iin:ain  a  cash  savings 
ac  >unt,  they  feel  tlvy  I  a-  e  a  solid,  untapped 
er  it  potential  for  ;  n  <  niergency  and  a  sub- 
Sftial  equi'y  in  their  home,  over  $26,000. 
■Putting  money  to  work  buying  securities 
is  mnder  than  savings  in  a  bank,"  Bert  said. 
Miter  all,  savings  in  a  bank  at  334  per  cent 
■rest  only  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  inflation 
■his  country." 

■  he  Herrmanns'  investment  program  is 
Blest  now,  with  most  of  their  excess  going 
H:he  adoption  and  into  their  house.  For  the 
■pit,  Bert  is  concentrating  on  a  plan  for  the 
Hdren's  education.  Gery  already  owns  55 
ires  of  utility  stock  and  receives  quarterly 
BJdends  of  $19,  which  are  reinvested  in  the 
Si  e  stock  when  the  price  is  right. 

fli  seven  years,  when  Gery  is  only  twelve,  he 
I  have  a  $6000  to  $8000  investment.  By  the 
Mi  he's  in  college,  his  tuition  and  expenses 

■  be  fu"y  covered.  However,  Bert  hopes 
An  the  time  comes  he  will  be  able  to  pay  for 
■rything  out  of  current  income,  so  that 
■ry's  investment  will  be  intact  for  him  when 
jj  s  twenty-one. 

■n  addition  to  investments,  Bert  feels  his 
■l's  pension,  insurance  and  profit-sharing 

■  grams  make  a  cash  savings  fund  unneces- 
ly.  At  sixty-five,  Bert  will  have  a  pension  of 
§  i00  to  $5400  a  year  at  no  cost  to  him  now  or 
■;r.  Merrill  Lynch  provides  a  $3000  life- 
■arance  policy  for  every  employee.  And 
Bj-t's  income  and  position  allow  him  the 
ftximum  $47,000  company-sponsored  life  in- 

■  ance  for  which  he  contributes  $13.60  a 

■  nth.  The  company's  noncontributory  de- 
fjired  profit-sharing  plan  deposits  a  percent- 

of  annual  profits  in  a  trust  for  him  which 
if  will  receive  in  a  lump  sum  when  he  reaches 
Hty-five. 

■''Depending  on  the  need  for  income  at  the 
■lie,"  Bert  said,  "the  logical  thing  to  do  then 
ifuld  be  to  buy  an  annuity  with  these  funds." 
I  He  has  determined  that  his  annual  income 

■  retirement  could  amount  to  almost  $11,- 
Ip — with  a  S5000  or  more  pension,  about 
B200  from  Social  Security,  and  an  annuity 
I- life  worth  $3600. 

■His  personal  insurance  program  is  planned 
B  ictly  for  the  risk  years  when  he  is  at  the  top 
Hi  his  earning  power.  He  has  a  $5000  family- 
i;ome  policy  which  would  provide  $288  a 
tonth  if  he  died  before  Gery  reached  the  age 
i  eighteen.  He  also  has  a  $10,000  G.I.-insur- 
1  ce  policy. 

p;  But  if  Bert  Herrmann  has  analyzed  his  fu- 
Ire  in  a  rather  complete  and  decisive  way,  it  is 
|)  less  than  a  reflection  of  a  rather  complete 
id  decisive  past.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  the 
my  after  he  graduated  from  high  school  in 
'44;  he  started  college  two*tlays  after  his  dis- 
i  targe  on  June  6,  1946.  He  finished  school  in 
iree  years  by  attending  summer  sessions.  He 
iaduated  first  in  his  class  in  business  admin- 
i;ration  (magna  cum  laude)  in  ceremonies 
;ld  on  a  handsome  afternoon  on  June  4, 
|  J49,  at  2 :30  and  married  Carol  Gerhardt  that 
; uening  at  8. 

j.Jjs  courtship  of  Carol  was,  perhaps,  the 
liast  decisive  of  his  pursuits.  She  was  right 
nder  his  nose  for  twenty  years  before  he 
pally  noticed  her,  and  even  then  it  took  all  the 
Iwesome  matchmaking  talents  of  an  aunt  to 
pt  them  together. 

I  "Our  parents  had  been  friends  for  many 
tears,"  Carol  said,  "and  Bert  and  I  went  to  the 
bme  church  as  children." 
I  Carol  remembers  Bert  as  "a  chubby  little 
loy,  fat  and  round."  ("I'm  reverting,"  Bert 
Idded.)  Bert  remembers  Carol  as  "a  skinny 
jttle  girl  with  knobby  knees  and  broken  front 
teeth." 

"My  aunt  had  been  trying  to  get  me  or  my 
i>rother  to  date  Carol  from  high  school  on 
lip,"  Bert  said. 

The  aunt,  a  close  friend  of  Carol's  mother, 
[vorked  both  sides.  She  frequently  touted 
['those  nice  Herrmann  boys"  to  Carol.  Fi- 
nally, with  nothing  better  to  do,  Bert  called 
ind  arranged  a  date. 


"lie  arrived  wearing  a  navy-blue  suit,  brown 
shoes  and  a  big  flowered  necktie,"  Carol  said. 
"I  was  appalled.  He  looked  like  a  gangster. 
You  couldn't  see  him  for  the  tie!" 

Bert  is  color  blind,  rather  severely  so,  which 
in  more  ways  than  one  labeled  their  first  eve- 
ning together  a  Blind  Date. 

"Usually  Bert's  mother  selected  his  ties,  but 
she  wasn't  home  that  evening,"  Carol  said. 
"She  had  to  watch  all  three  of  the  Herrmann 
boys." 

The  evening  was  a  mild  success.  "I  liked 
him,"  Carol  said,  "but  it  wasn't  'This  is  it!'" 

Bert  thought  Carol  was  "very  striking."  He 
liked  her  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Still,  he  had 
reservations. 

"She  didn't  seem  very  natural,"  he  said. 
(From  Carol:  "I  was  very  impressed  with  my- 
self, and  1  know  I  put  on  silly  airs.")  Bert 
added,  "As  I  got  to  know  her  better,  she  be- 
came more  relaxed  and  seemed  even  more 
beautiful." 

They  became  engaged  Christmas  Eve,  1947, 
and  swore  they  wouldn't  marry  until  Bert  fin- 
ished school  a  year  and  a  half  later.  And  they 
didn't. 

Carol  continued  working  in  the  fashion  de- 
partment of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott,  a  Chicago 
department  store,  while  Bert  (with  the  help  of 
the  G.I.  Bill)  worked  his  way  through  college 
doing  odd  jobs  at  odd  hours.  He  lived  at 
home,  paying  a  token  room  and  board. 

Meanwhile,  C  arol  (who  had  been  on  the 
store's  fashion  board  while  attending  William 
Woods  College  in  Fulton,  Missouri)  was  mak- 
ing giant  strides  in  her  job.  When  the  director 
of  the  store's  Fashion  Bureau  resigned,  she 
boldly  asked  for  the  position,  although  at  only 
twenty-four  it  would  make  her  the  youngest 
head  of  a  fashion  department  on  State  Street. 
Too  young,  the  store  felt.  So  Carol  proposed 
thai  the  store  put  her  on  a  three-month  trial  as 
department  head.  She'd  prove  herself.  The 
store's  management  agreed. 

The  job  involved  producing  fashion  shows, 
lining  up  models,  selecting  clothes  and  doing 
the  commentary  for  the  shows. 

Carol  invested  talent,  heart,  energy  and 
tears  into  the  production  of  her  first  major 
fashion  show.  The  event  was  planned  in  ele- 
gant detail;  even  an  orchestra  was  hired.  Still 
on  trial,  her  first  effort,  she  felt,  would  shake 
up  State  Street.  It  did.  It  also  shook  up  her 
bosses.  She  forgot  to  send  out  invitations  to 
the  show!  While  the  band  played  on,  14  peo- 
ple straggled  in  off  the  street  to  rest  their  shop- 
worn selves;  800  had  been  expected. 

That  Carol  continued  in  her  job  is,  perhaps, 
less  a  comment  on  the  compassion  of  depart- 
ment-store stewards  than  on  Carol  Gerhardt 
Herrmann's  winning  ways. 

"The  most  attractive  thing  about  Carol  is 
that  she  is  so  utterly  feminine,"  Bert  said. 
"She's  a  man's  sort  of  girl.  She  makes  you  feel 
more  important  than  you  really  are." 

Unlike  Bert,  whose  temperament  is  steadily, 
cheerfully  optimistic,  Carol  admitted  her  own 
emotional  pattern  is  like  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
She  either  soars  or  sinks. 

"If  she  were  even-tempered,  she  wouldn't 
be  as  appealing,"  Bert  said.  "I  know  one 
thing — if  she  ever  stopped  calling  me  at  work 
all  upset  over  some  minor  crisis,  I  would  feel 
neglected." 

From  their  first  date,  Carol  said,  she  liked 
Bert's  "strong  face."  "He  is  so  capable,"  she 
added.  "He  is  like  a  rock."  The  aura  about 
him  of  dependability  and  an  almost  boyish 
earnestness  usually  nets  Bert  the  assignment  of 
treasurer  in  any  gathering  that  requires  one, 
business  or  pleasure. 

All  this  might  suggest  a  kind  of  straight- 
faced  bookkeeper  that  Bert  Herrmann  de- 
cidedly is  not.  He  smiles  easily  and  often  from 
a  face  that  is  high-cheeked  and  rock-jawed. 
While  he  has  one  hand  firmly  on  the  family 
tiller,  he  has  the  other  in  the  family  till.  He 
gets  such  pleasure  out  of  giving  gifts,  particu- 
larly to  Carol— who  gets  such  pleasure  out  of 
receiving  them— that  with  a  certain  abandon 
and  courage  he  is  capable  of  blowing  any 
substantial  accumulation  of  money  minutes 
after  receiving  it. 

For  Carol's  birthday  in  1956,  he  asked  her 
to  meet  him  downtown  and  announced,  "I 
was  thinking  of  buying  you  a  mink  stole; 
you'd  better  go  with  me"." 


For  Christmas  in  1958,  he  gave  her  a  fur 
jacket  of  Russian  broadtail  with  a  mink  collar. 
In  1 959,  he  produced  a  complete  silver  service ; 
and  last  year,  for  Carol's  birthday,  he  showed 
up  with  a  pearl-and-sapphire  ring. 

In  fact,  the  Herrmanns'  gift  giving,  sepa- 
rately or  together,  averages  over  $50  a  month. 
They  are  forever  finding  things  to  buy  for 
someone.  Still,  they  give  remarkably  little  to 
themselves  from  themselves,  and  when  they 
do,  they  do  reluctantly. 

Carol  buys  few  clothes.  It  was  at  Bert's  in- 
sistence that  she  bought  even  three  dresses  in 
1960.  Just  the  same,  she  has  a  good  wardrobe, 
collected  from  working  days  at  store  dis- 
counts. She  has  been  about  the  same  size  (9  or 
1 1 )  all  her  adult  life.  Her  suits  cost  $70  to  $80 
and  last  three  years  or  more.  She  still  wears  a 
black  velvet  sheath  she  has  had  for  eleven 
years  that  cost  $29.95.  She  knows  fashions  and 
selects  clothes  that  rarely  become  dated.  Usu- 
ally, simple  adjustments  in  length,  which  she 
makes  herself,  bring  her  clothes  back  in  style. 

Bert  has  no  interest  in  clothes  himself  and 
despises  shopping  for  them.  Because  he  is 
color  blind,  when  he  shops  alone,  he  buys  only 
black  and  white  clothing.  Carol  buys  all  his 
ties  and  goes  with  him  when  he  selects  a  suit. 
His  one  solo  adventure  in  color  resulted  in  the 
purchase  of  a  suit  that  Carol  feels  can  best  be 
described  as  "turquoise."  She  never  found  a 
tie  to  go  with  it.  Now  she  organizes  his  ties  for 
him  with  the  suits  they  complement. 

Bert  buys  good  clothing,  paying  an  average 
of  $95  for  a  suit.  He  buys  three  or  four  suits  a 
year  and  has  nine  available  to  wear  in  any 
season.  Carol  buys  Gary's  clothes  too  large, 
takes  them  in — and  out  as  he  grows.  Four 
grandparents,  however,  make  it  happily  im- 


The  best  thing  about  getting  old: 
all  those  things  you  couldn't  have 
when  you  were youngyou  nolonger 


possible  for  Bert  and  Carol  to  buy  many 
clothes  for  him. 

After  all  these  assurances  of  a  frugal  outlay 
for  clothing,  Carol  added  in  something  of  the 
tone  of  an  ardent  vegetarian  being  caught 
branding  a  steak  in  the  Stockyard  Inn  that  she 
owned  41  hats!  And  like  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices, they  are  seldom  retired  and  never  die. 
She  still  has  her  honeymoon  hats,  eleven  years 
old.  She  has  two  Sally  Victor  hats,  two  John 
Frederics,  one  Mr.  John,  and  a  Christian  Dior 
that  cost  $80.  (It  is  so  small  she  had  to  assure 
Bert  that  no  milliner  based  his  prices  on  the 
size  of  his  hats.) 

Since  she  stopped  working  in  1955,  Carol's 
passion  for  hats  has  subsided  in  favor  of  more 
durable  pursuits,  like  the  Herrmanns'  colonial 
house  in  Biltmore  near  Barrington,  a  Chicago 
suburb.  Here  is  open  rolling  countryside,  the 
sort  of  pastoral  prairie  that  is  promptly  la- 
beled "a  good  place  to  raise  children." 

On  paper,  perhaps,  the  Herrmanns'  house  is 
well  over  their  heads.  Certainly  few  couples 
their  age  own  $44,000  houses,  but  few  couples 
their  age  earn  over  $15,000  a  year. 

The  price  for  the  house  and  an  adjoining  lot 
when  Carol  heard  about  it  was  $52,000.  The 
Herrmanns'  second  child  had  just  died,  which 
both  emotionally  and  physically  shattered 
their  interest  in  a  larger  house.  But  it  was  lo- 
cated within  blocks  of  the  country  club  where 
they  belonged,  so  they  decided  "to  drive  by." 

Before  they  went  in,  Bert  warned  Carol  not 
to  find  particular  fault  or  favor  with  it.  When 
they  left,  neither  could  restrain  their  enthusi- 
asm. It  was  sensational,  Carol  said.  It's  just 
what  we've  always  wanted,  Bert  said.  I  could 
be  happy  here  the  rest  of  my  life,  Carol  said. 
It  was  ridiculous,  Bert  said.  We  can't  afford  a 
$52,000  house.  It's  nonsense,  it's  reckless,  it's 
irresponsible — then  he  took  out  his  pencil  and 
started  figuring  out  how  they  could  buy  it. 

He  could  sell  their  small  Cape  Cod  house  in 
Mount  Prospect  for  about  $24,000;  with  only 
a  $4200  mortgage  remaining,  he  would  net 
around  $19,000.  And  couldn't  they  sell  some 
securities  too?  Even  then,  the  young  Herr- 
manns would  have  had  to  carry  a  $32,000 
mortgage.  But  they  could  do  it. 


"Carol  and  I  finally  agreed  we  didn't  want 
mortgage  payments  so  high  that  we  would 
have  to  lower  our  standard  of  living,"  Bert 
said.  "We  did  not  want  to  give  up  our  evenings 
out  to  dinner  or  a  play  because  of  a  $250 
monthly  payment  hanging  over  our  heads. 
And  what's  the  use  of  living  in  an  area  if  you 
can't  live  up  to  its  social  requirements?" 
(Ironically,  to  afford  to  live  near  their  club, 
they  would  have  had  to  give  up  their  member- 
ship in  it.) 

Then  the  owners  proposed  that  the  Herr- 
manns buy  the  lot  separate  from  the  house  for 
$8000 — and  eventually  build  their  own  version 
of  the  house.  If  they'd  separate  the  lot  from 
the  house,  Bert  reasoned,  perhaps  they'd  sepa- 
rate the  house  from  the  lot — and  sell  it  for 
$44,000.  They  would. 

Typically,  when  Bert  and  Carol  decided  to 
buy,  they  sold  one  house  and  bought  the  other 
in  less  than  a  week.  The  old  house  sold  for 
$23,300,  netting  them  $19,100  for  a  down  pay- 
ment. They  borrowed  $6000  to  add  to  this 
in  order  to  take  over  a  small  mortgage  at  only 
434  per  cent.  They  probably  would  have  had 
a  6  per  cent  mortgage  otherwise. 

How  did  these  two  young  people  accumu- 
late such  a  hearty  equity  in  their  old  house? 
They  bought  it  in  1952  for  $17,100,  paid 
$10,966  down  to  take  advantage,  then,  of  a  4 
per  cent  mortgage.  Both  had  been  working; 
they  had  $5000  in  Government  bonds,  another 
$1700  in  their  checking  account,  and  they 
borrowed  $4500. 

The  house  is  exactly  what  they  wanted,  but 
didn't  expect  to  have  for  another  ten  years. 
It  has  three  bedrooms  and  two  baths,  with 
unfinished  space  for  another  bedroom  and 
bath.  There  are  a  spacious  living  room  and  a 
recreation  room,  both  with  stone  fireplaces.  A 
large  porch  with  a  built-in  barbecue  is  ad- 
joined by  a  flagstone  terrace.  The  half  acre  of 
property  is  shaded  by  twenty-one  great  oak 
trees  and  slopes  to  a  lovely  pond  that  the 
Herrmanns  share  with  three  neighbors. 

Like  most  homeowners,  they  have  an  un- 
ending list  of  future  projects.  "It  would  spoil 
the  fun  if  we  were  in  a  new  house  where  every- 
thing was  done,  or  in  a  financial  position  to 
have  everything  done  for  us,"  Bert  said. 

In  their  first  house,  Bert  took  on  most  of  the 
projects  himself.  "I  actually  ran  out  of  things 
to  do,"  he  said.  (Carol  wished  he  had  run  out 
before  he  started  a  couple  of  them.  He  "touched 
up"  some  bad  spots  on  the  living-room  walls 
with  what  he  thought  was  the  same  toast- 
brown  color.  It  wasn't.  "It  looked  like  some- 
one had  thrown  paint  at  the  wall,"  Carol  said. 
He  also  dug  an  oversize  trench  for  a  porch 
foundation  to  save  money  when  only  corner 
footings  were  necessary.  It  cost  twice  as  much 
in  materials  and  labor.) 

More  recently,  Bert  has  dedicated  this  in- 
spiration to  upkeep.  He  tarred  a  small  roof 
over  the  living-room  bay,  repaired  the  pump 
to  the  pond,  jacked  up  the  bridge  to  add  rock 
fill.  He  is  quick  to  call  all  this  "drudgery,"  but 
enjoys  "the  sense  of  accomplishment  when 
you  do  it  yourself." 

Recently,  they  had  new  gutters  installed 
around  the  house  at  a  cost  of  $245;  a  new 
pump  serving  the  house,  already  unsatisfac- 
tory, cost  them  $300.  Their  major  furniture 
purchase  has  been  a  hutch  cabinet  for  $250. 
Their  next  buys  will  be  a  refrigerator  and  a 
color-television  set. 

Bert  and  Carol  both  like  to  work  with  furni- 
ture—Carol decorating  and  Bert  refinishing. 
Carol  bought  their  kitchen  chairs  for  $3  each 
at  an  auction  and  Bert  painted  them— under 
supervision.  She  found  a  long-sought  antique 
four-poster  bed  at  a  secondhand  shop  for  only 
$26,  which  Bert  refinished.  Her  penchant  for 
Early  American  furnishings  is  a  hobby  in  it- 
self which  Bert  subscribes  to  enthusiastically. 
"1  have  developed  her  taste,"  he  said  with 
some  pride. 

Among  many  projects  they  still  plan  to 
undertake:  Bert  will  dig  up  the  flagstones  for 
the  terrace,  which  were  never  laid  right,  and 
have  them  reset  professionally  at  a  cost  of 
$500;  they'll  have  the  house  painted  for  $800 
to  $1000.  if  they  can  afford  it.  or  paint  it  them- 
selves for  about  $150,  if  they  can't. 

Bert  wants  to  substitute  louvered  windows 
for  screens  on  the  large  porch  (also  a  new  roof 
for  about  $150)  and  finish  the  second  porch 
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At  what  age 
should  a  girl 
start  using 
Tarn  pax? 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  about 
when  to  start  —  but  one  trend  is  defi- 
nitely on  the  upturn :  girls  are  starting 
to  use  Tarn  pax®  internal  sanitary  protection 
at  a  younger  and  younger  age. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First, 
mothers  who  have  used  Tampax  them- 
selves for  years  are  telling  their  daugh- 
ters about  it.  Secondly,  today's  active 
young  moderns  don't  want  to  defer  the 
advantages  of  Tampax. 

The  advantages  are  many.  Complete 
freedom  of  action.  No  odor,  no  dis- 
posal problems,  no  chafing  or  irrita- 
tion.Tampax  is  invisible  and  un- 
felt  in  place;  that  adds  to  your 
poise.  You  can  bathe  wearing 
Tampax,  swim  wearing  Tampax. 
It  is  so  convenient  to  carry,  so  incon- 
spicuous when  stored  away.  Both  the 
product  and  the  package  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  their  counterparts  in 
the  external  pad  method. 

Tampax  may  be  purchased  in  a  choice 
of  3  absorbencies  (Regular,  Super, 
Junior)  wherever  such  products  are 
sold.  Remember:  You  save  when  you 
buy  the  economy  package  of  40. 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
iow  used  by  millions  of  women 


for  year-round  business  use.  The  kitchen  will 
undergo  a  complete  remodeling,  beginning 
with  a  newly  painted  ceiling  to  the  addition  of 
a  breakfast  nook.  The  floors  of  both  bath- 
rooms and  Gery's  bedroom  will  be  retiled. 
Bert  himself  will  add  a  beamed  ceiling  to  the 
recreation  room,  where  all  their  parties  begin, 
and  build  in  seating  and  cabinets  across  one 
wall.  He  wants  to  make  a  powder  room  out  of 
a  small  unfinished  bathroom  nearby. 

Though  the  Herrmanns  will  face  these  proj- 
ects in  no  particular  order,  it  pleases  them 
there  are  projects  to  face.  For  Bert,  if  not 
Carol,  the  future  hasn't  always  seemed  so 
pleasant.  When,  for  example,  he  was  in  bed 
for  six  months  recovering  from  a  spinal  fusion. 
A  congenital  spine  difficulty  was  aggravated 
when  he  fell  aboard  ship  in  the  Navy.  He  was 
in  traction  before  being  operated  on,  then 
wore  a  metal  brace  for  a  year.  While  still 
wearing  the  brace,  he  was  hit  by  a  truck  on 
Chicago's  busy  Randolph  Street.  Fortunately, 
his  hip  was  not  reinjured,  although  he  suffered 
a  serious  concussion. 

Snatches  of  incidents  as  a  small  boy  growing 
up  in  a  depression  are  still  vivid  to  Bert  too. 
He  recalls  his  father's  struggle  with  a  small 
business  and  the  greater  frustration  for  a 
kindly  man  of  not  being  able  to  give  his  three 
sons  the  things  growing  boys  value  so  highly. 
Bert  couldn't  understand  why  his  father  could 
not  buy  him  a  bicycle.  His  father  broke  down 
and  cried.  Bert's  brother,  Bill,  two  years  older, 
proposed  that  the  three  of  them — Bert,  his 
father  and  Bill — establish  a  bicycle  fund,  each 
contributing  a  third  of  the  cost.  Bert  got  the 
bike,  a  little  short  on  his  third.  It  was  a  foolish 
way  to  spend  money,  perhaps,  but  not  a  very 
foolish  way  to  live.  And  Bert  has  wanted  to 
live  that  way  ever  since. 

"I've  been  lucky,"  he  said.  "I'm  basically  no 
better  than  any  other  man,  but  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  many  other  men,  because  of  a 
good  family  and  a  good  environment.  I  have 
an  obligation  to  do  something  for  other  peo- 
ple; so  has  our  country  an  obligation  to  do 
something  for  less  privileged  countries.  It's 
frustrating  to  want  to  play  a  greater  individual 
role." 

He  joined  the  Navy  as  soon  as  he  was  eligi- 
ble at  seventeen  for  the  same  reason.  He  chose 
gunnery  training  over  pharmacy — "because  I 
wanted  to  get  into  the  fighting."  But  he  was 
made  an  instructor.  Still  trying  to  get  into  the 
war,  he  volunteered  for  sea  duty.  Finally  he 
was  assigned  to  a  destroyer  escort  on  convoy 
duty  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

"I'll  never  forget  how  important  it  was  for 
me  to  get  into  the  Navy,"  said  Bert,  "but  I 
knew  I  would  be  rejected  because  I  was  color 
blind.  So  1  had  a  buddy  get  ahead  of  me  in  line 
to  read  the  color  charts  I  would  get.  I  memo- 
rized them  and  passed." 

Still  wanting  to  Do  Something  About  Some- 
thing, both  Bert  and  Carol  teach  Sunday 
school  at  Barrington  Methodist  Church.  When 
they  lived  in  nearby  Mount  Prospect,  Bert  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons  at  the 
Presbyterian  church. 
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larol's  affinity  for  children  is  never  more  ap- 
parent than  with  her  Sunday-school  group, 
where  one  tot  or  another  is  always  nuzzling  up 
to  her — a  head  on  her  lap,  an  arm  around  her 
shoulder,  a  hand  in  hers.  But  if  she  is  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Sunday  school,  she  is  no  less  winsome 
at  home  with  Gery  and  his  constant  com- 
panions, Margo  and  Cary,  who  gather  at  the 
Herrmanns'  for  hours,  even  days,  on  end. 

Gery  and  his  mother  are  temperamental 
twins,  which,  perhaps,  gives  him  greater  in- 
sight into  his  mother's  response  to  his  doings. 

"Gery  always  has  a  counterproposal,"  Carol 
said.  "He  never  takes  'no'  for  an  answer." 

He  is  allowed  one  bedtime  story  a  night,  but 
never  fails  to  try  for  two.  One  night  Bert  in- 
stead of  Carol  read  his  quota,  when  Gery  qui- 
etly proposed,  "Daddy,  if  you  ask  mamma  to 
read  another  story  long  enough,  she'll  let 
you." 

They  hope  to  infuse  a  respect  for  money  in 
Gery.  "He  must  learn  that  money  isn't  free 
for  the  asking,  that  you  must  contribute  some- 
thing for  it,"  Bert  said. 

Bert  had  an  allowance  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  he  did  chores  to  earn  it.  Gery  will  have  to 
do  the  same.  Bert's  parents  made  certain  he 
was  aware  of  the  cost  of  everything  that  he 


handled;  when  he  was  old  enough,  he  was 
expected  to  contribute.  He  has  worked,  at 
least  part  time,  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 

If  there  is  a  suburban  psychosis  that  devel- 
ops in  children  today  as  a  result  of  the  same- 
ness of  living  standards,  the  Herrmanns  are 
not  concerned,  or  even  aware  of  it.  Carol 
would  rather  Gery  grew  up  with  children  who 
have  no  more  nor  less  than  he  than  to  be  com- 
pletely over  his  head.  Neither  Bert  nor  Carol 
feels  any  pressure  to  conform  or  climb  so- 
cially. 

Carol  is  not  a  joiner — nor  is  Bert.  She  keeps 
track  of  her  old  job  and  friends  by  belonging 
to  Chicago's  Fashion  Group  and  occasionally 
doing  commentary  for  fashion  shows.  Re- 
cently she  conducted  a  glamour  school  for 
grammar-school  girls  for  her  former  employer. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Sarah  Siddons  Society 
that  supports  theater  in  Chicago.  The  school's 
P.T.A.  and  the  church's  women's  club  take 
some  of  her  time,  and  she  plays  bridge  two 
afternoons  a  week.  Bert's  firm  sponsors  his 
membership  in  the  Street  Club,  which  pro- 
motes good  will  in  the  financial  field. 

The  Herrmanns  are  active  socially  and  en- 
joy many  different  sets  of  friends.  They  regard 
their  own  parents  as  close  friends.  And  they 
have  friends  separate  from  those  they  share. 

Once  a  month  on  Thursdays,  Carol  joins 
four  career-girl  friends  for  lunch  downtown. 
The  day  is  designated  "Maid's  Day  Out"  (they 
being  the  maids).  They  lunch  elegantly  at  fine 
restaurants,  all  of  them  watching  good  figures, 
though  eating  too  much.  They  always  ex- 
change news  and  often  exchange  gifts. 

Bert  makes  two  long  weekend  fishing  trips 
to  Minnesota  in  the  spring  and  fall  with  nine 
other  fellows.  He  has  broken  both  Carol  and 
Gery  in  on  camping  outdoors.  Carol  enjoyed 
the  canoeing,  portages  and  fishing,  but  found 
the  bugs  and  mosquitoes  "unbearable." 

The  Biltmore  Country  Club  is  a  major 
source  of  recreation  for  the  Herrmanns,  so 
they  consider  the  $85  to  SI 00  a  month  in  dues 
and  bills  a  good  investment.  The  club  has  a 
full  program  for  children,  too,  including  a 
private-lake  beach.  Both  the  Herrmanns  golf. 
Bert  would  play  nights  if  the  course  could  be 
floodlighted.  Carol  says  she  is  a  popular  part- 
ner because  she  makes  everyone  else  look 
good.  Her  handicap  is  45— for  nine  holes. 

Carol  and  Bert  would  rather  entertain  than 
be  entertained.  Usually,  it  is  at  home  with  a 
buffet  dinner  and  bridge  w  ith  six  or  ten  friends. 
She  delights  in  planning  menus,  table  settings 
and  flowers.  She  is  so  meticulous  about  creat- 
ing agreeable  textures  and  colors  that  at  a  re- 
cent dinner  party  for  ten,  she  gave  away  the 
total  serving  of  Cantonese  pork  because  it 
looked  too  much  like  the  chop  suey.  She 
quickly  substituted  egg  fooyoung. 


NEXT  MONTH 

You  don't  have  to  cut  your  standard 
of  living  drastically  when  you  retire. 
You  don't  have  to  move  away  from 
the  home  and  the  town  you  love.  And 
you  won't  be  bankrupt  even  when 
you've  put  five — or  seven — children 
through  college.  That  is,  not  if  you 
know  about  the  Deals  and  the  Ek- 
blads  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

THE  BEST  YEARS 
OF  OUR  LIVES 
GO  ON" 

and 

"OUR  LIVES 
WERE  GOOD— 
OUR  LIVES 
ARE  GOOD'1 

By  MARGARET  PARTON 

HOW  AMERICA  SPENDS  ITS  MONEY 
In  i he  June  Journal 


Carol  never  cooked  before  she  was  marrie 
then  she  learned  on  her  own,  watching  \ 
mother  and  mother-in-law.  She  has  had  fi 
but  memorable  disasters  in  the  kitchen.  In  t 
tradition  of  the  comic-strip  classic,  Dinner 
the  Boss,  Carol  baked  cherry  pies  that  wouldt 
cut.  But  in  an  uncommonly  resourceful  rr 
ment,  she  scooped  the  pies  out  of  the  pans  a 
served  them  identified  as  "cherry  tortes." 

"I  must  have  been  very  convincing,' 
said,  "because  Bert  asked  later,  'What  h: 
pened  to  the  cherry  pies?' " 

Carol  reads  avidly — and  anything  (abi 
three  books  a  week — Hawaii  was  a  recent 
vorite;  John  O'Hara,  a  favorite  author); 
likes  popular  music,  television  and  the  mov 
("I  go  with  my  mother  or  the  girls").  She 
horrified  by  tragic  and  brutal  stories, 
Spartacus,  which  she  walked  out  on.  ("' 
is  enough  tough  stuff  in  the  newspapers.'' 
designs  and  makes  ornaments  at  Chris) 
and  other  holidays — and  gives  most  of  thi 
away. 
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larol  manages  to  sponsor  all  this  activ" 
out  of  the  household  funds  Bert  allots— abc* 
$50  a  week  for  food,  cleaning  and  a  variety! 
less  predictable  items.  On  a  not  untypical  we| 

recently,  Carol  spent: 


Meat 

$  8.00 

Groceries 

20.00 

Cleaning 

3.50 

Lunch  downtown 

2.00 

Parking 

1.50 

Toy  for  Gery 

1.00 

Unaccounted  for 

4.00 

Total 

$40.00 

The  $10  excess  may  go  into  a  kitty  that 
time  will  buy  Bert  a  $9  hat  or  a  $90  si 
(Carol  has  done  both.)  Or  it  may  quite  abrup 
be  invested  in  prizes  for  a  bridge  party 
flowers  or  candles.  She  may  even  buy  pa 
food  over  a  period  of  weeks  in  advance  inste 
of  depending  on  a  single  week's  budget.  I 
cently  she  has  been  depositing  into  a  kind 
food  bank  cans  of  crab  meat  that  will  be  wi 
drawn  later  for  a  certain,  but  still  unschi 
uled,  crab-meat  salad.  On  rare  instances,  wl 
there  is  still  some  week  left  at  the  end  of 
money,  Carol  will  resort  to  charge  accoum 
but  not  before  the  Herrmanns  have  perform! 
all  sorts  of  rainy-day  dances  to  avoid  them. 

Just  the  same,  they  do  not  subscribe  to  a 
ardent  shopping  economies.  Unlike  ma 
women,  Carol  does  not  make  a  hobby 
shopping.  She  is  not  alert  to  changing  pric 
nor  is  she  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coff 
bread  and  milk;  she  is  not  intrigued  by  st 
details  as  how  many  ounces  more  or  less  c 
container  holds  than  another,  or  that  you  si 
a  penny  by  buying  two  cans  for  29c  instead) 
one  for  15c. 

However,  she  does  follow  sales  at  the  st«j 
where  she  used  to  work,  and  she  loves 
bargain-hunt  for  antiques — but  antiques  ar 
hobby.  They  sometimes  buy  in  quantity,  t 
for  both  convenience  and  economy.  Bert  bt 
liquor  twice  a  year  by  the  case,  and  they  b 
fifty  pounds  of  detergent  at  a  time. 

But  these  are  exceptions.  Quantity  to 
Herrmanns  runs  a  poor  race  with  qual 
They  are  uncompromising  in  their  insiste: 
on  first-class  products,  on  the  theory  tl 
more-durable  goods,  however  expensive, 
an  economy  in  the  long  run. 

But  the  Herrmanns  are  not  given  to  outl 
ing  long-range  plans  and  goals  any  more  th 
they  plot  monthly  budgets.  They  have  a  g> 
eral  concept  of  what  they  will  do,  and  tl 
will  do  it  as  they  are  able. 

"We  simply  believe  in  doing  first  thji 
first,"  said  Bert.  "There  are  always  more  thii 
to  do  than  there  is  money  to  do  with.  V 
must  evaluate — living-room  furniture  or 
trip  to  Europe?  The  things  we  need  will  cp 
fast  enough." 

These  are  lucky  young  people,  and  tl 
know  it.  They  glow  with  it.  (Bert  is  even  lut 
at  drawings.  Last  year  he  won  a  telev  ision  i 
four  golf  clubs  and  a  turkey.) 

"Good  things  have  been  happening  to  u 
Bert  said,  "and  we're  grateful.  We  have  a  n 
baby — and  now  the  Journal  story.  We  kn 
more  good  things  are  coming,  but  we  do 
know  what.  We  feel  we  have  almost  everyth 
already." 

Almost.  ' 
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I  AVON 
CALLING 

for  75  years ! 


EXPECT  YOUR  AVON  REPRESENTATIVE  to  call  at  your  home 
soon  with  cosmetic  news  in  honor  of  our  75th  Anniversary.  Yes, 
behind  your  Avon  Representative  are  75  years  of  friendly,  persotial 
assistance ...  75  years  of  understanding  your  needs  and  antici- 
pating them  with  beauty-laden  cosmetics,  fashionable  makeup, 
fragrances  you  love.  Thanks  to  your  Avon  Representative,  and 
thanks  to  Avon's  steadfast  standards  of  quality,  more  women  use 
Avon  than  any  other  cosmetics  in  the  world. 

.  AVO  Tl  cosmetics 

RADIO  CITY,    NEW  YORK 

75  years  of  beauty  service  to  the  home 
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LADIES  HOME  JOU 


Upset  Stomach 

got  you  out  of  focus? 


Get  On-the-Spot 
Relief 

from  upset  stomach, 
heartburn, gas  or  other 
symptoms  of  acid  indigestion 

with  PHILLIPS'  TABLETS 


Wherever  you  are  when  acid  indigestion 
strikes  ...  in  a  museum,  a  store,  a  res- 
taurant .  .  .  take  mint-flavored  Phillips' 
Tablets  for  fast  relief.  For  upset  stomach, 
gas,  heartburn  and  other  acid-caused 
distresses,  Phillips'  Tablets  contain  one 
of  the  world's  fastest,  most  effective 
stomach  sweeteners.  And  there's  no 
water  to  bother  with;  you  just  chew  a 
few  and  feel  better  fast!  Always  carry 
Phillips'  Tablets  wherever  you  go. 


30  TABLETS 

Min/T  FLAVOFteD 

GENUINE 

PHILLIPS 

MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 


Shouhl  tlortors 

u>ll  the  /ruth 

to  a  vttnvvr  pativnt? 

continued  from  page  65 

Yen 

be  cruel.  We  say:  "We  have 
sufficient  information  about 
your  case  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment."  Although  we  evade  direct 
reply,  we  make  no  misstatement.  We  feel 
that  misstatement  would  not  be  advisable. 
Very  possibly  the  patient  would  know  subcon- 
sciously that  he  was  not  being  told  the  truth. 
This  knowledge  could  destroy  his  confidence 
in  you  and  in  all  that  you  might  want  to  tell 
him  in  the  future. 

The  integrity  of  the  physician  should  be  so 
maintained  that  when  he  examines  a  patient 
and  tells  him  that  he  did  not  Hnd  the  slightest 
evidence  of  cancer,  the  patient  can  accept  this 
as  truth. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  my  Negro  nurse, 
who  affectionately  called  me  "Monk,"  would 
say  to  me  when  I  was  afraid:  "Monk,  don't 
shut  your  eyes.  If  you  keep  your  eyes  open  the 
bogeyman  can't  get  you,  but  if  you  shut  your 
eyes  the  bogeyman  will  shonuf  come  and  get 
you."  The  "bogeyman"  of  superstition  does 
not  exist,  but  his  psychological  counterpart, 
fear  of  the  unknown,  is  a  potent  and  ever-pres- 
cnl  enemy  who  can  take  charge  of  your  life 
when  you  allow  your  imagination  freedom  to 
construct  unreal  and  terrible  fantasies  instead 
of  seeing  and  lacing  your  true  condition  as  it 
actually  exists. 

Truth  is  more  essential  with  a  cancer  patient 
than  with  any  other.  I  do  not  sec  how  anyone 
could  befooled  into  believing  that  a  patient  will 
consent  to  undergo  radical  cancer  surgery  or  al- 
low himself  to  be  given  deep-therapy  X  rays  or 
radium  treatments,  and  still  be  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  cancer,  [fa  patient  is  not 
told  the  truth  about  his  condition  and  suspects 
that  he  is  not,  he  lends  to  build  up  a  tremen- 
dous barrier  between  himself  and  his  physi- 
cian. Lack  of  shared  truth  produces  the  same 
barrier  between  the  patient  and  his  loved  ones, 
and  prevents  him  from  expecting — or  his 
loved  ones  from  giving — the  love  and  affection 
that  is  deserved  and  badly  needed. 

I  once  had  a  woman  patient  who  came  to 
me  from  another  clinic  where  the  director  did 
noi  tell  the  patients  that  they  had  cancer.  Her 
daughter  told  me  privately :  "Doctor,  we  know 
mother  has  cancer,  but  we  do  not  want  her  to 
know  it."  I  he  first  time  (he  mother  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  me  alone,  she  told  me 
thai  she  knew,  but  she  felt  that  her  daughter 
should  not  be  told:  "It  would  worry  her  too 
much."  Gently,  I  explained  that  her  daughter 
already  knew.  I  said  I  felt  that  they  would 
both  be  much  happier  if  the  fact  that  she  was 
being  treated  for  cancer  w;as  recogni/ed.  Later, 
I  told  the  daughter  this  in  her  mother's  pres- 
ence. After  X-ray  therapy,  the  mother  went 
home.  A  short  time  later  she  wrote  and  thanked 
me.  She  said  that  she  did  not  feel  her  physical 
condition  had  improved,  but  she  did  feel  that 
her  state  of  mind  and  her  relationship  with  her 
family  had  been  tremendously  bettered  by  the 
truth.  This  is  characteristic  of  many  such  cases. 

I  have  at  all  times  told  patients  who  had 
cancer  the  truth,  discussed  their  condition 
with  them  in  full,  answered  all  questions.  I 
have  not  at  any  time  regretted  this  course  of 
action.  I  am  convinced  that  my  patients  be- 
came more  co-operative  in  receiving  their  treat- 
ment and  in  taking  advice.  Having  had  all 
their  uncertainties,  vague  fears  and  doubts  re- 
moved, they  were  much  better  able  to  face  the 
facts  about  their  condition  in  a  satisfactory 
frame  of  mind.  From  a  practical  and  clinical 
viewpoint  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  many 
years  ago.  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
heard  it  borne  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  Fine- 
singer,  then  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  and  his  associates 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  psychological 
condition  of  cancer  patients.  Patients  who  had 
been  told  about  their  condition  and  who  had 
it  fully  discussed  with  them  suffered  from 
fewer  neuroses  and  mental  disturbances  than 
those  who  had  not  been  told. 

Each  patient  must  be  considered  and  talked 
to  as  an  individual.  When  I  was  a  young  resi- 
dent my  chief  once  heard  me  discuss  an  illness 


with  a  patient  in  a  technical  and  perfunctory 
manner.  He  interrupted  to  be  very  explicit, 
definite  and  kind  in  his  explanation  to  the  sick 
man  and  to  individualize  his  answer  to  the 
needs  of  this  particular  patient  Later  my  chief 
told  me  a  story.  I  have  tried  to  keep  this  story 
in  mind  and  follow  its  spirit  in  my  practice.  He 
said  that  while  visiting  a  little  town  upriver. 
he  saw  a  woman  with  a  tub  full  of  live  eels  that 
she  was  skinning.  She  picked  them  up  one  at  a 
time,  cut  around  their  necks  and  pulled  their 
skins  off.  He  asked  her:  "Why  don't  you  kill 
those  eels  first?  Don't  you  know  it  hurts  them 
to  skin  them  alive?"  She  said:  "Oh,  no,  doctor, 
it  does  not  hurt  them.  1  have  been  skinning 
them  for  twenty-five  years;  they  are  used  to  it." 

"Young  man,"  my  chief  told  me.  "remem- 
ber that  every  patient  you  have  is  like  a  new 
eel.  they  do  not  'get  used  to'  doctors,  hospitals 
or  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery." 

Many  times  I  have  heard  doctors  say:  "I 
cannot  stand  to  tell  a  patient  that  he  has 
cancer.  I  hate  to  make  him  feel  so  bad."  Such 
a  doctor  might  ask  himself,  "Am  I  sure  it  is 
the  patient  I  am  sparing  and  not  myself?"  To 
discuss  this  condition  with  a  patient  does  take 
time,  and  it  does  subject  the  doctor  to  emo- 
tional and  mental  stress.  However.  I  know  of 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  the  realization 
that  a  patient  has  been  brought  to  face  his 
condition  and  to  accept  it  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  he  can  have  peace  and  happiness  as 
long  as  his  physical  condition  allows. 

I  have  also  heard  doctors  say  that  they  did 
not  tell  a  patient  he  had  cancer  because  they 
were  afraid  that  he  would  commit  suicide. 
None  of  our  patients  has  ever  committed  sui- 
cide. I  do  not  believe  this  fear  is  a  valid  reason 
for  refusing  to  tell  a  patient  about  his  diagno- 
sis. Most  people  are  far  better  able  to  face  any 
certainty — however  hard — than  to  face  the 
unknown. 

Many  of  our  patients  who  have  major  can- 
cers cannot  be  cured,  though  most  can  be 
given  temporary  relief  and  extension  of  life.  I 
feel  that  we  have  failed  totally  as  doctors  un- 
less we  are  able  to  give  them  some  comfort 
and  cheer  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Cancer  clinics  and  X-ray-thcrapy  departments 
should  be  arranged  to  be  as  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive as  possible.  Personnel  should  make  a 
constant  effort  to  be  friendly,  helpful  and 
sympathetic. 

At  our  clinic,  patients  have  all  been  told 
that  they  had  cancer.  And  they  know  that  a 
patient  who  passes  a  five-year  period  free  from 
any  evidence  of  disease  is  considered  a  cured 
cancer  patient.  Because  they  are  both  informed 
and  understanding,  many  of  our  cured  pa- 
tients visit  and  talk  to  clinic  newcomers.  When 


DOCTORS' 

SURVEYS 

SHOW 

In  a  nationwide  survey  of  5000  phy1 
sicians.  New  Medical  Materia  asked 
"Should  you  tell  a  patient  that  he  has 
incurable  cancer?"  Twenty-two  percent 
replied  "Never,"  16.1  per  cent  said 
"Always."  Others — 61.9  per  cent — had 
varied  answers.  "It  depends  on  whether: 
The  patient  is  emotionally  stable  (22.7 
per  cent).  The  patient  insists  on  know- 
ing (22  per  cent).  The  patient  needs 
time  to  set  his  affairs  in  order  (21.2  per 
cent).  The  patient's  family  insists  that 
he  be  told  (8.3  per  cent).  There  is  no 
one  else  to  tell  (3.4  per  cent)." 

In  Philadelphia,  Dr.  I.  S.  Ravdin  and 
Dr.  William  T.  Fitts  Jr.  queried  450  of 
the  city's  physicians:  "Do  you  tell  the 
truth  to  a  cancer  patient  ?"  The  fact  that 
almost  all  these  busy  doctors  replied 
at  length  indicated  deep  concern.  ("The 
art  of  the  practice  of  medicine  meets  no 
greater  test  than  this.")  Sixty-nine  per 
cent  replied  that  they  "never"  or  "usu- 
ally do  not"  tell  a  patient  that  he  has 
cancer.  Only  3  per  cent  said  that  they 
"always"  told, 28  percent  "usually" did. 


ONE 

CHURCHMAN'S 
VIEW 


"When  a  man  of  faith  demands 
know  the  truth  about  his  illness,  at 
that  illness  is  terminal  cancer,  mi 
family,  church  and  doctor  join  in  pr 
tending  that  it  is  not  so,  that  his  pa 
will  disappear  and  he  will  be  fine  in 
week  or  two?  With  truth  so  evaded  I 
cannot  set  his  affairs  in  order.  He  ea 
not  tell  his  loved  ones  how  it  hurts  hi 
to  leave  them,  or  say  the  words,  or  pr; 
the  prayers,  or  cry  the  tears  that  mu 
be  shed.  All  this  can  be  done  on 
when  he  is  permitted  the  luxury  oWa 
ing  his  death.  I  will  not  argue  if  a  grje 
ing  family  decides  to  'spare  him  tl 
extra  pain  of  knowing.'  But  I  mu 
speak  out  to  someone.  We  must  plai 
the  seeds  of  understanding  of  deat 
particularly  of  such  situations  as  th 
one,  so  that  our  people  will  see  it  fi 
what  it  is  and  will  choose  to  help  tl 
person  they  love,  if  he  must  face  sui 
an  end,  to  die  victoriously,  with  tru 
and  confidence,  instead  of  alone 
agony,  doubt  and  fear." — Rev.  Ralp 
P.  Brooks  Jr.,  Saint  Andrew's  Episcop 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


these  cured  patients  have  had  the  samet) 
operation,  resulting  in  the  same  residua 
abilities,  their  visits  and  their  encourage 
are  a  tremendous  help  to  new  patients. 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  as  a  patient  a 
who  had  an  extensive  cancer  of  the  floor  t 
mouth.  Following  radical  surgery  he  was 
much  discouraged.  He  felt  that  he  would 
again  be  able  to  eat,  swallow  or  talk.  W( 
a  woman  patient  who  had  undergone  the 
operation  some  years  ago.  We  asked  her 
would  visit  this  man  and  show  him  how 
she  had  learned  to  talk  and  swallow  a 
At  first  he  doubted  that  she  had  had  the 
amount  of  surgery.  She  convinced  him 
she  had.  Once  he  saw  that  this  trim 
woman  had  been  able  to  overcome  hei 
abilities  and  do  a  fine  job  of  living  and  c 
for  herself,  our  patient  immediately  p 
up.  I  stopped  in  to  see  him  four  hours 
her  visit  and  was  delighted  to  find  him  s 
up  in  bed,  eating  supper  from  his  sof 
tray.  He  looked  up  and  greeted  me  in  a 
intelligible  manner.  Later  he  was  able  t< 
prove  his  speech  until  he  could  carry 
conversation  without  apparent  difficulty, 

If  we  did  not  tell  our  patients  the 
when  they  come  to  us,  we  would  not 
these  fine,  understanding  clinic  "gradu 
who  are  willing  to  encourage  and  aid  ii 
recovery  of  other  cancer  patients.  Even 
did  have  them,  they  would  not  be  able  tc 
their  warm,  friendly  help  unless  the  nev 
tients  had  been  told  the  truth. 

Since  we  do  tell  our  patients  that  they 
cancer,  we  are  able  to  explain  that  can< 
not  usually  a  painful  disease  and  that  the 
for  narcotics  is  an  exception  and  not  a 
We  explain  to  them  that  addiction,  wil 
disastrous  consequences,  is  also  assoc 
with  the  problem  of  developing  toleran 
pain-relieving  drugs  which  can  make, 
useless  when  actually  needed.  Since  there 
secrecy,  our  patients  discuss  their  illn 
freely  with  one  another.  The  advantage  6 
is  apparent.  Our  patients  require  very 
amounts  of  narcotics,  even  in  fatal  cases 

We  believe  in  using  any  method  which  ! 
keep  the  morale  of  our  cancer  patients 
We  use  every  possible  means  of  encou 
ment.  Hut  I  feel  that  the  most  effectives 
factor  in  encouraging  and  rehabilitate 
cancer  patient  is  truthfulness,  plus  ui 
standing  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  tr 
tending  physician.  In  my  practice  of  med 
I  have  found  no  reason  to  disagree  witl 
teachings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  sfl 
leaders  of  all  great  religions  who  have  ai 
with  Christ,  Who  said:  "Know  the  truth 
the  truth  wil!  make  you  free." 
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hix  announces  the  end  to  all  washed-out,  cracked,  split  baby  pants! 


ppy  ending9  You  bet  your  bottom  dollar!  From  now  on,  you'll 
'bard  baby  pants  only  when  your  baby's  outgrown  them!  The 
Jv  Chix  baby  pants  won't  get  brittle,  won't  crack,  won't  stiffen, 
^n't  scratch  —  even  after  100  machine-washings.  Baby  oil,  wet 
I  pers  won't  weaken  them,  romping  won't  split  them,  washing 


Chix  Baby  Panty 

MADE  BY  A  GcfwwcM -flw&WCM  COMPANY 


won't  wear  them  out.  They'll  stay  soft,  pliable,  and  sound-as-new 
much  longer,  will  keep  on  giving  baby  the  tenderest  care.  What's 
behind  it?  The  remarkable  vinyl  Chix  uses.  An  acidproof,  water- 
proof material  as  soft  and  smooth  as  baby's  bottom,  light  as  feather 
down,  and  tough  as  hide.  At  just  50?  a  pair,  why  put  up  with  less? 


Ladies  home  jc 


Should  doctors 

It'll  the  truth 

to  a  cancer  patient? 


continued  from  page  65 
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patient  suffering  from  incur- 
able cancer.  In  many  cases 
it  began  to  seem  wiser  and  kinder  not  to  tell. 
Until  one  day  I  found  myself  looking  a  patient 
straight  in  the  eye  and  saying  in  reply  to  a 
direct  question,  "No.  of  course  you  don't 
have  cancer!"  She  was  a  tense,  nervous  per- 
son who  had  overcome  deep  apprehension, 


fear  and  dread  to  ask  me  this  question. 
She  was  in  no  state  to  hear  the  truth  and 
probably  could  not  accept  it  without  severe 
emotional  damage.  She  probably  had  a  vear 
or  more  of  reasonably  comfortable  life  ahead. 
There  was  a  chance  of  keeping  it  a  happy  time 
for  her.  Her  family  had  been  told  the  truth 
about  her  illness  They  wanted  it  kept  from 
her.  And  so  I  lied. 

The  patient  had  almost  two  good  years  1 
think  that  somewhere  in  her  mind  she  knew 
the  truth — it  is  my  belief  that  most  people 
do — but  she  never  asked  me  the  direct  ques- 
tion "Do  I  have  cancer?"  again.  I  think  most 
people  know  without  being  told.  They  don't 


My  hair's  gray— 

Now,  I  love  it  that  way! 

There's  a  bright  holiday  ahead  for  even  the  dullest  gray  hair  with 
Come  Alive  Gray,  Clairoi's  new  miracle  rinse!  Takes  just  2  to  5  minutes 
to  rinse  in  glowing  gray  color  that  stays  true  till  your  next  shampoo.  To 
atkl  youthful  radiance,  banish  unsightly  yellow— without  purple  or  blue. 
Hair  is  shining,  silky  gray— easy  to  manage,  in  fine  condition!  So  rinse  in 
new  sparkle  with  Come  Alive  Gray®.  You'll  love  it  that  way!  At  cosmetic 
counters  and  beauty  salons. 

Free  offer!  Send  for  new  booklet— "10  Questions  Most  Asked  By  Women  With  Gray 
Hair."  Write  Dept.  HJ-6,  Clairol  Incorporated,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 
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Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


Four  Glamorous  Shades— One  Just  For  You! 
White  Sapphire'  .  .  adds  a  brilliant  pearly  glow  to 
white  and  almost-white  hair. 

Silver  Diamond®.  .  .  polishes  white  and  gray  to 
gleaming  silver. 

Black  Pearl9.  .  .  adds  sparkle  as  it  evens  tones  of 
salt-and-pepper  gray. 

Midnight  Opai  .  .  adds  lustre  as  it  conceals  gray 
with  rich,  smoky  tones. 

COME  ALIVE  GRAY 

Made  by  CLAIROL,  world  leader  in  hair  cosmetics 
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want  it  put  into  words.  Perhaps  in  the  begin- 
ning they  do.  or  think  they  do,  but  later  on, 
when  they  are  not  feeling  so  strong,  I  think 
fhey  are  glad  those  words  are  not  there. 

Now  in  medicine  you  always  tell  the  truth — 
98  per  cent  of  the  time.  You  couldn't  prac- 
tice good  medicine  if  you  didn't.  And  if 
you  find  that  a  patient  has  cancer,  his  family 
must  be  told  even  if  the  patient  himself  is  not. 
For  a  doctor  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  withholding  such  knowledge 
is  unfair  to  everyone,  including  the  doctor  It 
is  not  easy,  telling  a  nice  family  that  their 
father  or  mother  has  cancer.  But  I  have  found 
that  most  families  come  together  to  meet  the 
crisis.  1  try  to  help.  I  make  sure  they  know 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  the 
patient,  explain  all  treatment,  answer  any 
questions.  And  if  they  ask,  as  many  do, 
"Doctor,  how  can  1  hide  the  truth?  What  can 
)  do  to  make  things  easier  for  him?"  my 
advice  is  simple:  "Think  first  of  his  comfort 
and  happiness.  Love  him.  Enjoy  every  minute 
with  him  before  the  end  comes." 

If  the  family  of  a  cancer  patient  asks  me 
whether  he  should  be  told  what  his  illness  is, 
J  tel)  them  frankly  it  is  my  feeling  that  he 
should  not.  I  tell  them  that  the  patient's  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  are  paramount.  I  don't 
hink  that  you  should  destroy  hope.  So  long 
as  a  patient  can  hope,  he  can  endure  his  pain 
pretty  well  Even  though  he  may  suspect — or 
know  subconsciously — what  his  illness  really 
is,  he  can  go  on  feeling  that  his  pain  may  be  a 
part  of  getting  better.  It  is  pain  without  hope 
that  destroys  a  man's  spirit  and  leaves  him 
vulnerable  to  mental  anguish  as  well  as  phys- 
ical pain  We  can  help  more  in  controlling  his 
bodily  pain  than  his  mental  and  emotional 
torment.  So  I  say  "Don't  tell  him  unless  you 
feel  you  must."  Sometimes  you  must. 

If  the  family  say  that  the  patient  should 
know,  you  go  along  with  their  decision 

If  treatment  involves  sending  a  patient  to  a 
hospital  or  clinic  which  is  known  to  treat  only 
cancer,  you  must  tell  him  the  truth  before  you 
send  him  there.  He  is  bound  to  know  after 
he  arrives  that  he  isn't  the  only  person  in  the 
place  who  does  no!  have  cancer 

The  patient's  own  temperament  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  you  tell  him.  To  some 
highly  intelligent  people— like  John  Foster 
Dulles  or  Robert  A  Taft— you  can  tell  the 
simple  truth  and  know  that  it  is  not  going  to 
destroy  them  as  human  beings.  Their  minds 
and  their  emotions  are  capable  of  absorbing 
the  knowledge  and  adjusting  to  it  rationally 
A  person  with  less  understanding  and  self- 
control  might  not  be  able  to  do  this  Being 
told  the  truth  could  prove  an  overpowering 
shock.  He  might  become  so  emotionally  un- 
stable that  he  would  have  to  be  treated  as  a 
mental  patient  as  well  as  a  cancer  patient.  This 
makes  it  tragically  harder,  not  only  for  him 
but  for  his  family 

Sometimes  you  must  tell  the  truth  to  a  man 
who  has  a  highly  responsible  job  involving 
the  welfare  of  other  people.  Or  a  man  who 
owns  his  own  business  and  has  no  relatives 
or  partners  to  take  over.  Such  men  would 
want — and  I  think  should  have— the  truth, 
because  they  must  find  someone  to  carry  on 
for  the  sake  of  the  many  other  people  who 
may  depend  on  them. 

How  long  a  patient  has  to  live  is  an  aspect 
of  the  decision  too.  Some  live  for  years,  some 
for  only  a  few  months.  Variations  are  very 
great.  Some  types  of  cancer  move  very  fast, 
others  progress  slowly. 

But  despite  these  exceptions,  I  think  the 
average  patient  with  incurable  cancer  would 
not  be  glad  to  be  given  the  full  truth  I  feel 
that  he  lives  out  the  time  he  has  left  more 
easily  and  happily  if  he  is  not  told. 

Recently  a  patient  of  mine,  a  famous  ath- 
lete, had  to  be  operated  on  for  an  intestinal 
ailment.  We  knew  right  away  that  we  were  too 
late  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  close  the 
incision.  His  wife  and  I  decided  not  to  tell 
Jack  the  truth.  He  thought  that  his  weakness 
and  loss  of  weight  were  simply  the  aftereffects 
of  surgery  and  he  stayed  quite  cheerful.  He 
never  said  a  word  about  cancer. 

One  day  when  I  stopped  in  to  see  him,  he 
grinned  and  showed  me  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  a  friend  who  had  had  diverticulitis  and 
made  a  good  recovery  from  it.  "The  symp- 
[  toms  were  just  like  yours,  Jack,"  the  letter 


said.  Jack  lived  on  that  letter.  He  musll 
quoted  it  and  showed  it  to  me  a  dozen  nft 

Two  weeks  later  Jack  died.  I  had  B 
him  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  ' 
Jack,"  I  said,  "you're  looking  better  b 
1  meant  simply  that  he  was  looking 
than  he  had  yesterday,  but  Jack  smile  n, 
pleased  way.  Later,  when  I  talked  to  hiM 
she  said  quietly,  "Doctor,  do  you  knov 
Jack  told  me  after  you  visited  him  this 
ing?  He  said,  'Mary,  the  doctor  sa; 
getting  well!'" 

Mary  loved  him.  He  was  my  friend 
as  my  patient.  We  were  both  happy  tha 
could  die  thinking  he  was  getting  well, 
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Treatment  of 
involves  more  coi 
techniques  than  almost  any  other  disease 
necessary  to  have  the  understanding  an 
bearance  of  the  patient.  The  majority  co-o] 
because  they  realize  that  only  with  co-opei 
will  they  receive  the  maximum  benefit 
treatment.  And  they  know  that  even  tl 
we  cannot  yet  cure  all  types  of  cancer, 
accomplish  a  lot  more  than  we  could 
few  years  ago. 

Often  the  patient  will  give  you  the  cue 
what  you  should  tell  him.  The  patient  wht 
tentatively,  "Doctor,  I  don't  have  cana] 
I?"  may  be  asking  you  for  the  reassuranc! 
negative  reply. 

To  the  patient  who  asks,  "Doctor,  j 
what  I  have  lead  to  cancer?"  you  may 
"That  is  possible  if  we  neglect  prompt 
ment.  But  surgery  or  other  treatment  will 
great  help." 

You  might  decide  not  to  tell  a  hi 
neurotic  person  who  would  be  unable  t 
cept  the  news  without  going  into  deep 
chological  grief.  Such  a  person  might  si 
give  up. 

I  remember  one  such  case  some  yi 
A  man  with  a  fine  intellect,  knowing  th 
had  a  brain  tumor,  flatly  refused  treaty 
He  simply  said,  "I've  figured  my  chances 
had  it."  No  one  could  persuade  him  th 
long  as  there  was  a  chance  at  all,  it  was  s 
to  his  benefit  to  take  it.  I  would  hope  t 
that  he  might  make  a  different  decision, 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  in  his  sixties,  wit 
family,  probably  had  some  bearing.  P< 
with  families  will  almost  always  avail  t 
selves  of  every  helpful  treatment  for  the 
of  those  they  love. 

One  patient,  a  forceful,  decisive  man  I 
business  and  family  responsibilities  were 
that  he  demanded— and  got— a  full  repo 
his  illness,  presented  a  problem  of  ancj 
sort.  The  news  that  he  had  cancer  w 
shock,  of  course,  but  he  took  it  well.  1 1 
he  had  suspected  the  truth. 

"All  right,"  he  said  crisply.  "I'll  worktl 
out.  But  don't  tell  my  family.  They  coui 
take  it." 

I  studied  him  for  a  moment.  This  is  S( 
thing  I  disapprove  of  in  most  cases.  I  feel 
the  responsible  members  of  a  cancer  paiii 
family  should  always  be  told  the  truth,  so 
problems  of  adjustment  can  be  shared.- 
man's  wife— a  charming,  sensible  worn* 
her  forties — and  his  two  college-age  chjli 
would  be  shocked  and  grieved  by  the  ii 
But  I  did  not  believe  that  they  "couldn't 
it,"  or  that  they  would  not  want  to  knew 

"Do  you  think  that  you  are  being  fai 
your  family?"  I  asked,  and  explained  w 
felt  that  he  should  tell  them  the  truth. 

He  listened.  At  the  end  he  shook  his  h 
"No,"  he  said  stubbornly. 

But  when  I  saw  him  again  a  fortnight 
he  said,  "Doctor,  you  were  right.  It  would 
have  been  fair  to  keep  the  truth  from  my  f 
I  did  tell  them.  And  in  many  ways 
found  that  this  illness  of  mine  has  brough 
closer  than  we  have  been  for  a  long,  long  tin 
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I  is  often  true.  Sharing  may  be  beneficial, 
> h  patient  and  family.  I  do  not  think  that 
J  children  should  be  told  a  truth  they 
1  likely  to  understand  in  any  case.  Nor 
n«l  that  one  should  tell  any  adult  mem- 

I  the  family  who  might  be  emotionally 
die  or  temperamentally  unprepared. 

if  ly  experience  I  find  no  single  instance  of 
ip  able  harm  done  by  telling  the  patient 
|ith  when  the  truth  was  carefully  con- 
q  There  is  a  "hard"  way  to  tell  the  truth 

I I  "soft"  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
ji's  conscience  is  not  compromised  by 
i|he  "soft"  way — by  conveying  the  news 
tl  patient  initially  without  bold,  simple 
sThere  are  few  instances  in  which  the 
n]  'cancer"  is  helpful.  Cancer  is  a  fear 
re  Even  intelligent  people  who  are  quite 
a|5  of  adjusting  to  a  rational  knowledge 
wit  they  have  may  at  first  react  irration- 
1 1  the  word  itself.  So  I  may  tell  a  patient 
1  ■  has  "a  bad  type  of  tumor"  or  "ab- 
n  tissue  growth."  Even  the  word 
Biinancy"  or  "sarcoma"  (in  which  the 
kfirognosis  is  about  the  same)  may  not 
ifie  same  immediately  cruel  connotation 
Wword  "cancer."  After  he  has  absorbed 
litial  guarded  information  his  reaction 
Jlless  profound  if  he  finds  out — by  read- 
«jfrom  a  hospital  or  clinic  where  he  goes 
ditment — his  illness  is  cancer. 

ifis  been  said  that  people  are  "being 
moo  much  about  cancer  these  days,  that 
re  little  hope  of  keeping  the  truth  from  a 

■  even  if  it  seems  best  to  do  so.  I  dis- 
wEducation  of  the  public  is  inevitable, 
■fjnications  are  developed  to  such  a  de- 
ft our  modern  civilization  that  one  can 
ilavoid  widespread  knowledge.  The  best 
■ado  is  adjust  to  it  and  live  with  it,  like 
blnb.  And,  of  course,  realize  that  we  are 
vi  closer  to  the  final  answer  every  day. 
■[obvious  danger  in  not  maintaining  a 
OBtruthful  relationship  with  a  patient: 

cient  might  lose  faith  in  his  doctor. 
B  lost  faith  he  might,  in  grasping  at 

■  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  quack  who 
■fake  cancer  "cure."  The  doctor  owes  it 
Batient  not  to  let  this  happen.  But  I  am 
Mimpressed  with  the  wisdom  most  pa- 
■Hisplay  in  following  the  recommenda- 
Hf  their  doctor.  Most  appreciate  that 
■flysicians,  as  skilled  technicians,  will  do 
Bin  their  means  to  help. 

Sier  is  not  like  any  other  disease.  Malig- 
■fias  a  very  sobering  effect  on  people 


WHAT 

DO  DOCTORS 
SAY? 

Hen  a  man  or  woman  looks  me  in 

■Jtye  and  asks  'What  did  you  find?'  I 

fet  morally  and  legally  bound  to  tell 

th<ruth."— Dr.  Walter  Alvarez. 

•>  -« 

"1  mo6t  people,  intelligent  or  not,  the 
W(  I  cancer  means  a  death  sentence.  I 
fc(ot  tell  them." 

'I  ive  found  that  patients  are  grateful 
■I'ankness.  They  are  not  fooled  when 
Wluestion  is  evaded." — Dr.  Owen  H. 
W  gensteen.  University  of  Minnesota 
Htuitals. 

'I  ways  tell  the  truth.  In  40  years  of 
*  :ice  I  have  had  only  two  instances 
*Ii  the  truth  was  not  well  received. 
Wean  create  distrust  in  the  profession 
•n  bitter  loss  of  faith  in  the  family  if 
•btion  is  practiced  by  anyone." 

•j  nationwide  survey  by  the  Ca- 
•a  in  Cancer  Society,  64  per  cent  of 
htvomen  interviewed  said  "Yes,  doc- 
oi  ihould  tell  the  truth  to  a  cancer  pa- 
fcj"  Fourteen  per  cent  said  "No." 
Fi '  years  ago,  23  per  cent  said  "No.") 
«|:n  per  cent  qualified  their  answerr 
•yltying  "It  depends  on  the  patient 
*ihe  circumstances." 


Even  though  a  patient  may  not  feel  sick  for 
months,  or  even  years,  knowing  that  malig- 
nancy is  present  makes  a  person  introspective. 
If  a  patient  feels  that  he  has  not  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  his  life  so  far,  he  often  decides 
to  make  better  use  of  it  now.  I  recall  no  cancer 
patient  who  acted  foolishly  when  the  facts 
were  revealed.  None  who  took  to  drink,  or 
acted  frivolously.  Most  seemed  to  me  to  find 
in  life  a  deeper  meaning  and  pleasure  in  the 
time  remaining  to  them. 

One  patient  with  a  malignancy  came  to  me 
not  long  ago  with  a  familiar  question. 

"Doctor,  my  children  and  my  friends  tell  me 
that  I  should  stop  work  and  take  a  long  vaca- 


tion, see  new  places  and  enjoy  myself.  Have  a 
different  sort  of  life." 

"Do  you  want  a  different  sort  of  life?"  I 
asked. 

"No,"  he  said  promptly.  "I  want  to  go  on 
with  the  life  I  have.  My  work  is  an  important 
part  of  my  life.  I'm  afraid  I  would  feel  lost 
without  it.  Must  I  give  it  up?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  assured  him.  "As  long  as 
you  feel  as  you  do,  you  should  go  right  on 
doing  what  you  are  doing." 

Most  people  do,  whether  they  know  they 
have  cancer  or  not.  And  most  people  are  hap- 
piest that  way.  Personally,  I  think  that  it  is  the 
best  decision.  EM) 


Today  we  are  saving  one  in  three  can- 
cer patients.  We  could  save  one  in 
two.  It  requires  no  startling  new  de- 
velopments to  accomplish  this — just 
earlier  diagnosis  and  treatment.  One 
half  of  all  cancer  involves  sites  acces- 
sible to  direct  examination  in  a  doctor's 
office.  If  patients  consult  their  doctors 
at  the  first  suspicious  sign,  and  doc- 
tors— busy  though  they  are — conduct 
and  interpret  their  examinations  with 
care  and  understanding,  85,000  lives 
might  be  saved  this  year. 


■      ■  mm,  i 

■■■ ...  iiPJ! 
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Use  the  BRUSH  that  protects  your  GUMS,  too! 


IN    S  TRANSLUCENT  COLORS 
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This  different  brush  has  2,500  smooth-top  fibers  which  are  close-set  and  firm 
for  good  polishing  action,  yet  flexible  enough  for  safe  gum  massage. 
■  These  two  actions  give  you  the  all-around  mouth  care  you  need  to  keep 
teeth  and  gums  healthy  between  dental  check-up  visits.  Ask  your  dentist 
about  Oral  B  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Then  try  it  and  get  more 

protection  for  every  minute  yOU  brUSh.  ©ORAL  B  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  California  •  Toronto.  Canada 
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at  that  particular  time  and  in  that  particular 
place.  Our  kind  of  world  was  almost  at  an 
end,  but  we  didn't  know  it.  The  war,  already 
spreading  its  terrible  destruction  over  Europe, 
seemed  very  far  away  from  the  sprawling 
Middle  Western  university  with  its  great  sun- 
lit hill  and  its  azure  shawl  of  lake. 

We  were  concerned  with  football  games, 
eight-o'clock  lectures,  plaid  shirts,  final  exams, 
Benny  Goodman  records  and  fraternity  pins. 
This  was  the  world  that  Leslie  Hocking  burst 
upon,  one  golden  autumn  afternoon,  like  an 
army  with  banners.  Poor  Leslie!  1  suppose  she 
thought  she  was  sneaking  into  town. 

A  procession  of  four  taxicabs  pulled  up  in 
front  of  the  women's  dormitory,  where  half  a 
dozen  of  us  were  lounging  on  the  steps  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine.  We  stared.  The  taxis  were 
crammed  with  luggage— massive  steamer 
trunks  and  leather  hatboxes  and  valises  and 
suitcases  and  tennis  rackets  and  skis. 

Mrs.  Simms,  the  housemother,  came  darting 
down  the  steps  to  supervise  the  unloading. 

"Third  floor  to  your  left,"  she  kept  telling 
the  drivers.  "Oh,  dear,  where  will  she  ever  put 
it  all?  Perhaps  you  had  better  stack  the  larger 
pieces  in  the  corridor.  Third  floor  to  your 
left  " 

With  a  screech  of  brakes  and  a  blinding 
flash  of  polished  nickel  and  chromium,  a  con- 
vertible slid  to  a  stop  behind  the  line  of  taxis. 
It  .vas  the  strangest  car  I  had  ever  seen. 

"Holy  Jupiter — do  you  know  what  that 
is?"  Joe  breathed  in  awe.  "It's  an  Alfa 
Romeo — and  custom-built !" 

A  slim  blond  girl  in  a  tweed  coal  sat  behind 
the  wheel.  Next  to  her  was  a  prim-looking 
young  woman  in  a  tailored  suit.  The  blond 
girl  stepped  from  the  car,  barely  glancing  at 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  as  students  home- 
ward bound  from  afternoon  classes  stopped  to 
gape  at  the  car  and  the  stream  of  luggage  be- 
ing unloaded 

"Would  you  go  right  up  and  see  about  the 
trunks,  Joan?"  she  said  to  the  young  woman. 

Mrs.  Simms  hurried  loiward.  "Welcome  I" 
the  university,  my  dear."  she  beamed.  "I  am 
the  housemother  of  your  dormitory,  and  l 
hope  you  will  think  of  me  as  your  mother  while 
you  are  with  us." 

The  blond  girl  gave  Mrs.  Simms  the  briefest 
possible  smile.  "So  kind  of  you,"  she  said  in  a 

cool  voice.  "Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me  " 

She  walked  lightly  around  Mrs.  Simms  and  up 
the  steps. 

Leslie  Hocking  had  come  to  college. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  impact  of 
Leslie's  arrival  was  heightened  by  the  stories 
that  began  to  circulate  about  the  heiress — 
stories  so  extravagant,  so  emblazoned  and 
perfumed  with  Arabian  Nights  luxury  that  to 
our  Middle  Western  ears  they  were  scarcely 
credible.  But  they  were  true.  They  couldn't  be, 
but  they  were. 

Leslie  had  traveled  from  New  York  in  the 
lonely  splendor  of  a  Pullman  compartment. 
Joan  had  driven  the  Alfa  Romeo.  Who  was 
Joan? 

"Well,  she's  sort  of  a  combination  com- 
panion and  secretary  and  maid,"  Myrna 
Weyerh;  u;er  said.  Myrna,  who  had  the  room 
opposite  Leslie's,  was  our  prime  fount  of  in- 
formation about  the  heiress.  Plump,  freckled 
and  ingenuous,  Myrna  was  the  daughter  of  a 
county  clerk  in  Ironwood,  Wisconsin,  and  her 
reports  were  spiced  with  wide-eyed  amazement 
at  the  goings  on  of  the  rich. 

"Joan  goes  to  classes  with  Leslie  and  takes 
the  same  courses  so  she  can  sit  next  to  her," 
Myrna  explained.  "She  gets  paid  to  be  with 
Leslie — even  though  she's  only  a  year  older 
than  Leslie,"  she  added  inconsequentially. 

The  contents  of  the  trunks  and  hatboxes, 
Myrna  reported,  were  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Three  dozen  sweaters:  cashmere.  Flannel 
skirts.  Tweed  skirts.  Shetland.  Vicuna.  Ball 
gowns.  A  mink  coat.  A  beaver  coat.  A  chin- 
chilla coat. 

"C  hiiichilla!"  we  squealed. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  something  else,"  Myrna 
said,  her  eyes  bulging.  "Joan  does  everything 


for  her.  Leslie  Hocking  has  never  in  her  life 
even  made  her  own  bed !" 
Well! 

Myrna's  breathless  reports  were  as  close  as  I 
expected  to  get  to  Leslie  Hocking.  She  im- 
mediately pledged  Kappa  Phi,  the  wealthiest 
sorority  on  campus.  The  roster  of  Kappa  Phi 
glittered  with  the  names  of  brewery  and  lum- 
ber aristocracy,  but  in  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  Hocking  fortune  they  paled  to  mediocrity. 

I  wasn't  likely  to  meet  Leslie  at  parties 
either,  because  I  was  pinned  to  Joe  Miles.  Joe 
belonged  to  a  fraternity,  but  not  one  of  the 
big,  influential  houses.  Most  of  Joe's  frater- 
nity brothers  were  agricultural  students  from 
towns  with  tongue-twisting  Indian  names. 

Joe  was  unawed  by  Leslie's  presence  on 
campus,  although  he  admitted  that  she  was 
the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  A  glimpse  of 
her  in  the  president's  box  at  football  games  or 
reports  of  her  zooming  off  in  the  Alfa  Romeo 
to  spend  a  weekend  at  the  governor's  mansion 
only  made  him  shrug. 

"Why  did  she  come  out  here  to  the  wheat 
fields  if  she's  going  to  act  like  that?"  he  asked. 
"Maybe  she's  fooling  herself  into  thinking 
she's  a  college  girl,  but  she  sure  isn't  fooling 
anybody  else." 

Joe's  roommate,  Doug  Halvorsen,  would 
double  up  with  laughter  at  my  stories  about 
the  heiress,  urging  me  to  tell  more.  Doug, 
editor  of  the  college  humor  magazine,  was 
something  of  a  celebrity  himself.  The  Alligator 
wasn't  really  very  humorous,  running  to  jokes 
of  the  "He:  She"  genre  and  heavy-handed 
imitations  of  New  Yorker  stories,  but  it  was 
considered  a  distinction  to  be  on  the  staff. 

I  was  gathering  up  my  books  after  an  Eng- 
lish lecture  one  day  when  I  heard  someone 
say,  "Pardon  me,  but  don't  you  write  for  the 
Alligator?" 

I  looked  up  to  see  Leslie  Hocking  standing 
there.  Joan,  her  brown  hair  drawn  back  with 
a  tortoise-shell  barrette  and  wearing  the  tai- 
lored suit  that  seemed  to  be  her  uniform,  was 
next  to  her.  Joan  gave  me  a  pleasant  smile, 
but  said  nothing. 

"Why,  yes,"  I  said. 

"Take  my  books  back  to  the  dormitory  for 
me,  will  you,  Joan?"  Leslie  said. 

Joan  efficiently  faded  away  and  I  waited  for 
Leslie  to  go  on,  but  she  was  silent.  I  realized  in 
surprise  that  she  was  embarrassed. 

"I  was  wondering,"  she  said  at  last  hesi- 
tantly. "I  mean,  could  you  tell  me— well,  how 
would  I  go  about  submitting  a  cartoon  to  the 
magazine?" 

"A  cartoon?"  I  inquired  blankly. 

"Yes."  She  held  out  a  manila  folder. 
"Drawing  cartoons  is  my  hobby.  I  thought 

perhaps  "  It  was  like  the  Queen  Mother 

announcing  that  she  spent  her  spare  time 
strumming  the  banjo. 

"I'm  on  my  way  to  the  office  now,"  1  said. 
"Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  the 
editor.  He'll  be  glad  to  look  at  your  work." 

This  was  not  strictly  true.  Doug,  whose 
hobby  was  writing,  had  a  violent  dislike  for 
cartoons  and  cartoonists. 

"The  office  is  crawling  with  artists,"  he 
would  say  in  disgust.  "Every  nut  on  campus 
ends  up  in  here  waving  his  mangy  scratches 


under  my  nose.  It  gives  the  magazine  a  bad 
name." 

The  Alligator  office  was  a  small,  cramped 
room  high  up  under  the  eaves  of  the  Student 
Union.  Its  only  identification  was  a  huge 
"Why?"  someone  had  painted  on  the  door. 

"We  have  an  awful  lot  of  fun,  but  the  boys 
act  kind  of  nutty  sometimes,"  I  tried  to  warn 
Leslie  as  we  went  in.  "Don't  take  anything 
they  say  too  seriously." 

Doug  was  tilted  back  in  a  chair,  his  feet  on 
the  desk  and  a  half-eaten  apple  in  his  hand. 
Monty,  the  advertising  manager,  was  lying 
on  the  floor,  the  telephone  on  his  chest. 

"I  cannot  understand  your  attitude,  Mr. 
Appolinaro,"  he  was  saying  into  the  phone. 
"Printing  your  ad  upside  down  was  the  luck- 
iest mistake  we  ever  made.  Next  time  one  of 
our  readers  is  hungry,  what  flashes  into  his 
mind?  'Appolinaro's  Italian  Grotto!'  he  says. 
'The  upside-down  ad!'  It  could  be  a  famous 
trademark,  Mr.  Appolinaro." 

"Leslie,  this  is  Doug  Halvorsen,  the  editor," 
I  said,  stepping  around  Monty's  recumbent 
form.  "Doug,  Leslie  Hocking.  She  has  some 
cartoons  for  you  to  look  at." 

D  oug  removed  his  feet  from  the  desk  and 
straightened  up.  "Not  the  Leslie  Hocking?" 
he  asked  incredulously.  He  tossed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  apple  away.  "Not  the  fabulous 
heiress,  the  driver  of  Alfa  Romeos  and  the 
rarest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  Kappa  Phi?" 

The  polite  smile  faded  from  Leslie's  face. 
Was  this  a  joke?  Should  she  turn  around  and 
leave?  She  waited,  undecided. 

Doug  stood  up.  He  leaned  forward  across 
the  desk.  "Miss  Hocking,  tell  me  something." 
He  clasped  his  hands  in  entreaty,  and  spoke  in 
a  mock  stage  whisper.  "Is  it  true  that  you  can 
walk  on  water?" 

I  eslie  stood  there  frowning  while  anger  and 
amusement  trembled  in  the  balance.  Then, 
suddenly,  she  laughed — an  uncontrollable, 
shaken  outburst  like  a  baby's  chortle.  It  struck 
me  forcibly  that  she  was  not  used  to  mirth. 
Perhaps  no  one  had  ever  bothered  to  make  her 
laugh  before? 

Her  blond  hair  hung  gleaming  and  straight 
to  her  shoulders,  and  her  white  sweater  and 
skirt  looked  as  though  they  had  been  woven 
from  kitten  fur.  She  was  a  good  imitation  of  a 
college  girl.  The  trouble  was,  she  was  too  good. 
Her  sweater  and  skirt  were  too  soft,  her  skin 
too  delicate,  her  hair  too  fine-spun.  There 
wasn't  a  single  flaw  or  imperfection  anywhere. 

But  she  was  nearly  real,  and  very  lovely  in 
i lie  sunshine  that  streamed  through  the  high 
windows.  Doug  grinned  at  her  appreciatively. 
His  brown  hair  was  closely  crew-cut,  and  a 
faded  plaid  shirt  and  khaki  trousers  were 
draped  carelessly  on  his  stocky  frame.  His 
sneakers  were  incredibly  grimy.  You  wouldn't 
have  mistaken  him,  even  for  an  instant,  for  a 
Princeton  or  a  Harvard  man.  He  was  the 
Middle  West  epitomized,  personified,  made 
visible  and  tangible. 

Leslie  had  never  met  anyone  like  him  before 
in  her  life.  She  had  never  even  suspected  that 
he  could  exist. 

Monty  put  the  receiver  down  and  struggled 
to  his  feet. 


"Leslie,  this  is  Monty,  the  advertising  man- 
ager," I  said.  "Monty,  Leslie  Hocking." 

"Did  you  bring  money  with  you?"  Monty 
asked,  shaking  her  hand.  "We  need  money  to 
get  the  next  issue  out." 

Leslie  laughed  again,  but  I  began  to  wonder 
if  the  boys  were  carrying  their  joke  too  far. 

"If  you  didn't  bring  it  with  you,  we  could  all 
go  over  to  your  place  and  get  it  from  the  mat- 
tress, or  wherever  you  keep  it,"  Monty  con- 
tinued, gazing  earnestly  at  her  from  behind  his 
spectacles.  "I'll  carry  an  empty  bag." 

I  glanced  at  Leslie,  but  she  was  looking  at" 
Doug  and  enjoying  herself  thoroughly.  Leslie 
had  never  been  aware  that  seven  million  dol- 
lars was  something  you  could  joke  about. 

"Let's  all  go  down  and  get  malteds,"  Doug 
said.  "We'll  talk  about  your  cartoons  later. 
Come  on." 

We  sat  in  the  dim,  cavernous  Rathskeller  m 
the  Union  basement  and  sipped  malted  milk$. 
One  of  Leslie's  sorority  sisters— a  tall  brunetfe 
with  startlingly  ivory  skin— waved  to  her  from 
a  nearby  table. 

"Don't  wave  back,"  Doug  said.  "Don't  en- 
courage her." 

Leslie  stared  at  him.  "Why?  That's  Lydia 
Merton.  She's  president  of  the  house." 

"Dull,"  Doug  said.  "Dull  and  boring.  Most 
of  your  sorority  sisters,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
inform  you,  are  dull  and  boring,  despite  their 
beauty,  wealth  and  staggering  intelligence." 

"I  took  a  Kappa  Phi  out  once,"  Monty 
reminisced.  "I  took  her  tobogganing  and  she 
kept  putting  on  mascara  all  night." 

"On  the  toboggan?"  I  asked. 

"On  the  toboggan.  Kappa  Phis  live  in  a 
tiny  little  world  all  their  own." 

"Well   "  Leslie  murmured  doubtfully. 

"We  will  rescue  you  from  it,"  Doug  cried, 
hammering  his  fist  on  the  table.  "We  will  un- 
veil a  larger,  truer  world.  .  .  .  We  need  more 
refreshments.  I'll  get  them." 

"Write!"  Monty  called  after  him.  "The  very 
minute  you  get  there,  drop  Cousin  Em  a  line! 
Do  you  have  enough  travelers'  checks?" 

Leslie  giggled.  Lydia  came  over  to  our  table. 

"Chapter  meeting  at  four,  Leslie,"  she  said, 
ignoring  Monty  and  me.  "Want  to  walk  back 
with  me?" 

"I'll  be  there  later,  if  I  can  make  it,"  Leslie 
said  indifferently. 

Lydia  shrugged  and  turned  away. 

"I  saw  Miss  Eyelashes  of  1940  over  here 
talking  to  you,"  Doug  said,  returning  with  a 
laden  tray. 

"Oh,  we  got  rid  of  her."  Leslie  smiled. 

Doug  winked  at  me. 

"My,  the  leaves  are  turning  fast  this  au- 
tumn," Monty  said,  w  ith  an  innocent  air. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  when  Leslie  and  I  walked ' 
back  to  the  dormitory.  Leslie  was  quiet.  I 
tried  to  make  conversation,  but  I  felt  uneasily 
like  an  inquisitive  society  reporter.  I  asked 
her  where  she  had  gone  to  school,  and  she 
said  something  vague  about  Switzerland. 

"What  made  you  decide  to  come  way  out  to 
this  state  university?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"No  special  reason.  I  was  sick  of  that  stupid 
finishing  school— and  my  father  knows  the 
governor  "  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

"Do  you  like  it  here?" 

She  hesitated.  "It's  so  different  ...  I  don't 
think  you  could  understand  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "What's  that 
boy — Doug? — studying?"  she  asked  suddenly 

"Agriculture.  He's  going  to  run  his  father's 
dairy  farm  when  he  graduates.  It's  up  north 
near  a  town  called  Oconomowoc." 

"Oh,  heavens,"  she  said  faintly,  "I  couldn't 
even  pronounce  it." 

Before  very  long,  however,  Leslie  learned  to 
pronounce  it,  and  also  to  join  in  with  Doug 
and  Monty  at  fraternity  parties  when  they 
draped  their  arms  about  each  other's  shoul- 
ders and  roared  the  Oconomowoc  High 
School  Rouser: 

"  Who's  gonna  rock  'em  '.' 
Who's  gonna  sock  'em  ? 
Knock  'cm !  Block  'em  ! 
O  Cee  o  gee 
OCONOMOWOC!" 

Leslie  was  Doug's  girl  now.  Her  golden  han 
was  no  longer  glimpsed  in  the  president's  bo>| 
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at  the  stadium.  She  perched  high  up  in  the 
student  bleachers  and  screamed  hoarsely  for  a 
touchdown  and  snake-danced  back  to  the 
campus  in  the  autumn  dusk  to  drink  hot  choc- 
olate in  the  Rathskeller,  crowded  into  a  booth 
with  half  a  dozen  other  hilarious  rooters. 

As  Doug's  girl,  she  learned  other  things  be- 
sides the  Oconomowoc  Rouser.  She  learned 
that  Doug  regarded  her  fortune  with  cheerful 
diffidence.  If  she  wanted  to  make  noises  like  an 
heiress,  that  was  fine— only  not  around  him. 

"You'll  miss  the  hay-ride  party,"  was  all  he 
said  when  she  told  him  she  was  going  to  spend 
a  weekend  at  the  governor's  mansion.  "See 
you  Monday." 

"How  was  the  hay  ride?"  Leslie  asked  me, 
coming  into  my  room  Sunday  night,  her  hair 
still  tousled  and  her  cheeks  flushed  after  the 
drive  back  from  the  capital. 

"Wonderful!"  I  said.  "We  were  all  sorry 
you  weren't  there." 

"Did  Doug  go?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  took  one  of  your  sorority  sis- 
ters, in  fact.  Lydia  Merton." 

"I  thought  you  detested  Kappa  Phis,"  Les- 
lie said  to  him  the  next  afternoon. 

"Except  on  hay  rides,"  Doug  said  casually. 
"On  a  hay  ride,  you  can't  beat  a  Kappa  Phi." 

Leslie  spent  no  more  weekends  at  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

Doug  also  refused  to  drive  the  Alfa  Romeo, 
explaining  that  it  made  him  feel  like  Marie 
Antoinette  just  before  the  revolution.  He  told 
Leslie  that  her  cartoons  were  terrible,  but  that 
she  could  hang  around  the  office  to  empty  the 
wastebaskcts.  He  told  her  that  he  couldn't  take 
her  to  Homecoming  Ball  because  he  was  broke. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  the  tickets  are  only  five 
dollars,"  Leslie  said.  "I'll  lend  you  the 
money." 

"No,  thanks,"  Doug  said.  "It  might  leave 
you  short." 

For  a  girl  with  seven  million  dollars  it  was 
all  hard  to  understand,  and  occasionally  Les- 
lie rebelled.  She  would  flounce  into  the  Kappa 
Phi  house,  or  streak  off  in  the  direction  of 
Chicago,  the  Alfa  Romeo  roaring  throatily 
and  Joan  sitting  primly  upright  in  the  bucket 
seat.  She  always  turned  up  again  in  a  day  or 
two,  though,  wandering  into  the  Rathskeller 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Doug  invariably 
greeted  her  with  a  cheerful  wave. 

"Meet  Leslie,"  he  would  say,  shoving  over 
in  the  booth  to  make  room  and  introducing 
her  to  some  newcomer.  "She's  rich.  She  sulks." 

How  could  she  stay  angry  with  him?  Her 
other  world  was  spoiled  for  her  now,  and 
she  could  be  part  of  his  only  on  his  own  terms. 

What  Joan  thought  of  it  all,  no  one  knew. 
She  sat  next  to  Leslie  faithfully  in  classes,  and 
sometimes  walked  down  the  hill  or  shared  a 
soda  with  the  crowd  of  us,  always  wearing  the 
same  composed  expression  and  never  saying 
much.  We  often  wondered  aloud  how  she  oc- 
cupied her  leisure  time. 

"Oh,  she  reads  a  lot  and  mends  things  and 
knits.  I  suppose,"  Leslie  said  indifferently.  "/ 
don't  know." 

"She's  really  not  a  bad-looking  girl,"  Doug 
remarked.  "It  must  be  a  lonesome  life." 

Leslie  stared  at  him,  wide-eyed.  "But  that's 
her  job.  She  couldn't  have  gone  to  college 
otherwise.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

I  tried  to  remember  that  the  girl  who 
sounded  so  callous  had  been  surrounded  since 
she  was  born  by  people  paid  to  stay  with  her. 
Friendship  or  love  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  was  their  job. 

Autumn  was  over.  The  last  football  game 
was  played,  the  last  white  sail  furled  and 
stored  in  the  boathouse.  Log  fires  blazed  in  the 
dormitory  parlors  all  afternoon.  The  ther- 
mometer plunged  downward  and  the  lake  was 
black  under  its  first  thin  coat  of  ice. 

"It's  snowing!"  Leslie  cried  joyously,  burst- 
ing into  the  parlor  where  I  was  trying  to  warm 
my  hands  after  walking  home  from  class.  "I've 
never  seen  such  enormous  flakes!" 

"You'll  get  good  and  sick  of  snow  before 
spring,"  I  predicted.  "You  have  no  idea  how 
long  winter  out  here  lasts,  especially  when  we 
have  snow  so  early — still  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas." 

Leslie  looked  sober,  and  she  slowly  began  to 
unbutton  her  thick  white  polo  coat. 


"I've  decided  not  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas," she  said.  "My  mother  is  in  France  and 
I  won't  go  to  my  father's — I  don't  like  his  new 
wife  and  she  doesn't  like  me." 

"But  you  have  loads  of  relatives.  All  those 
uncles  " 

"I'm  never  going  home."  She  looked  at  me 
levelly  with  her  clear  gray  eyes.  "I'm  going  to 
stay  here  forever." 

"Oh,  Leslie!"  I  laughed.  "Nobody  can  stay 
at  college  forever.  You'll  have  to  leave  some- 
time." 

"No,  I  won't."  She  shook  her  head.  "You 
see,  it  will  disappear  if  I  do — absolutely  van- 
ish—like smoke.  I  won't  ever  be  able  to  find  it 
again." 

A  shiver  ran  through  me.  "Leslie,  that's 
crazy." 

She  began  to  say  something,  but  changed 
her  mind  and  turned  her  back  to  me  instead. 

"Yes,  it  is  crazy,"  she  said  after  a  moment, 
still  with  her  back  turned.  "What  I  really 
meant  was" — and  she  gave  an  uncertain, 
forced  laugh — "/  might  disappear." 

She  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  end,  she  and  Joan  spent  Christmas 
with  some  of  Leslie's  relatives  in  Chicago. 
When  I  asked  her  if  she  had  enjoyed  herself, 
she  said  merely  that  the  people  had  been  very 
kind  and  very  dull. 

A  PIEBALD'S 
TAIL 

Bj  ROBERT  GR  W  I  S 
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Doug  returned  to  the  campus  looking  hag- 
gard but  full  of  tales  of  holiday  merrymaking. 
He  gave  Leslie  a  stuffed  squirrel  for  a  Christ- 
mas present. 

"Don't  laugh,"  he  said  indignantly.  "These 
things  are  hard  to  come  by.  It  was  only  by  a 
stroke  of  luck  that  I  happened  to  pass  a 
stuffed-squirrel  shop  going  through  Milwau- 
kee." 

Around  the  squirrel's  neck  he  had  draped  a 
delicate  gold  chain  with  a  heart-shaped  locket 
dangling  from  it.  Leslie  put  it  on  with  delight. 

"I've  never  been  given  a  nicer  present — 
never!"  she  exclaimed. 

Doug  looked  at  her  and  smiled  with  a  ten- 
derness I  had  never  seen  on  his  face  before.  "I 
don't  suppose  you  have,"  he  said  quietly. 

I  suspected  then  that  they  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  I  was  certain  of  it  one  night  about  a 
week  later.  The  four  of  us  had  gone  to  the 
movies,  and  when  we  started  back  to  the  dor- 
mitory Joe  bought  a  giant  bag  of  popcorn.  We 
were  feeling  gay  and  silly,  and  Leslie  and  I 
choked  and  giggled  as  we  tried  to  eat  the  pop- 
corn with  our  clumsy  mittens,  getting  the  ker- 
nels all  mixed  up  with  wisps  of  fuzz  and  snow- 
flakes. 

Doug  scooped  up  a  handful  of  snow  and 
tossed  it  at  Leslie.  She  started  to  run,  slipping 
and  sliding  on  the  icy  pavement  until  she 
reached  the  lamppost  at  the  end  of  the  block 
and  clung  to  it,  gasping  and  laughing. 

I  wonder — is  that  lamppost  still  there?  If  it 
is,  then  on  certain  winter  nights  some  other 
girl  must  stand  under  it  for  a  moment,  shak- 
ing the  ice  crystals  from  her  mittens  and  send- 
ing her  laughter  pealing  through  the  darkness. 
Some  other  girl  must  lift  her  fringed  eyelashes, 
weighted  with  snowflakes,  and,  flinging  her 
arms  wide,  cry,  "Oh,  why  am  I  so  happy? 


What  have  I  done  to  be  so  happy?"  the  way 
Leslie  did,  her  voice  clear  and  trembling. 

Doug  caught  up  with  her,  swept  off  his  red 
ski  cap  and  flung  it  in  the  air. 

"You're  in  love,  that's  why!"  he  shouted. 
He  grasped  her  arms  and  pinned  them  to  her 
sides.  "You're  in  love!  I'm  in  love!  I  love  you, 
Leslie!  Leslie!  Leslie!" 

And  then,  laughing  wildly,  we  all  joined 
hands  and  started  to  dance  around  the  lamp- 
post, our  stadium  boots  crunching  in  the 
snow.  I  glanced  at  Leslie's  face.  She  wore  an 
expression  of  such  pure  joy  that  I  quickly 
looked  away.  It  was  like  stumbling  in  on  some- 
one while  she  was  at  prayer. 

Winter  seemed  to  end  that  night.  The  next 
day  we  heard  great  booming  reverberations 
as  the  lake  ice  began  to  break  up — sure  herald 
of  spring.  The  snow  melted,  trees  lost  their 
iron  outlines,  and  soon  we  could  linger  on  the 
grass  between  classes  instead  of  huddling  in 
the  stuffy  corridors. 

Doug  gave  Leslie  his  fraternity  pin,  and  she 
moved  in  a  dreamy,  golden  haze.  She  would 
sit  in  lectures  with  her  chin  propped  on  her 
fist,  gazing  out  the  window  with  a  half-smile 
while  next  to  her  Joan  scribbled  away  indus- 
triously. 

Doug  was  as  blithe  as  ever.  It  was  plain  that 
romance,  to  the  Oconomowoc  mind,  was 
merely  another  pleasant  aspect  of  existence — 
agreeable  enough,  but  not  spun  from  cobwebs, 
moonbeams  and  the  music  of  heavenly  vio- 
lins, as  it  was  to  the  mind  of  a  young,  beauti- 
ful heiress. 

"O.K. — everybody  who  got  in  some  good 
necking  last  night,  smile!"  Doug  would  shout, 
bounding  into  the  Alligator  office.  In  his  high 
spirits  he  even  took  to  teasing  Joan,  offering 
to  fix  her  up  with  a  choice  of  dates:  the  cap- 
tain of  the  baseball  team,  the  dean  of  men — 
anyone  she  wanted. 

"Come  on — you've  got  to  fall  in  love  too!" 
he  insisted.  "Everybody  has  to  fall  in  love  this 
spring.  It's  a  new  regulation." 

Joan  would  shake  her  head  with  a  smile  and 
say  that  she  would  let  him  know  when  she  was 
ready  for  a  date. 

Late  one  night,  a  week  before  graduation, 
Leslie  came  into  my  room.  I  was  leaning  out 
the  window  listening  to  the  boys  singing  as 
they  sauntered  back  to  their  houses  through 
the  darkness  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.  She 
was  wearing  a  loose  pink  robe  and  her  hair 
was  pulled  back  in  a  pony  tail.  She  looked  like 
a  lovely,  scrubbed  child. 

"I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you,"  she  began 
abruptly.  "Doug  and  I  drove  up  to  Ironwood 
County  this  afternoon  to  get  the  license.  We 
want  you  to  stand  up  with  us  when  we  get 
married  right  after  grad  ■" 

"Get  married!"  I  cried. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  said,  staring  at  me. 
"You  sound  surprised.  What's  so  strange 
about  that?" 

I  could  only  stare  back  at  her.  Here  was  a 
girl  with  seven  million  dollars — the  fourth 
richest  girl  in  the  country — calmly  announcing 
that  she  was  about  to  marry  a  dairy  farmer  in 
a  town  whose  name  she  had  been  unable  to 
pronounce  a  few  months  ago.  And  this  same 
girl  could  ask  innocently,  "What's  so  strange 
about  that?"  Well,  what  could  I  say  to  her? 

"It's  just — Leslie,  lots  of  people  go  together 
in  college  and  get  pinned  and  end  up  marrying 
somebody  else,"  I  began  tentatively. 

"But  we're  in  love !"  she  said,  as  though  that 
explained  everything. 

"What  about  your  family?" 

"Oh,  they'll  be  wild,  but  by  the  time  they 
find  out  it  will  be  too  late,"  she  said  with  an 
unfeeling  laugh.  "Maybe  they'll  disown  me.  It 
would  solve  a  lot  of  problems  if  they  did — 
you  know  how  Doug  is  about  my  money." 

Thus,  casually,  she  dismissed  the  fortune 
that  had  taken  five  generations  to  amass. 

"We're  going  to  be  so  happy,"  she  added. 
"It's  been  such  a  wonderful  year." 

"But  this  isn't  real  '"  I  cried  in  exaspera- 
tion. "I've  tried  to  explain  before — this  is 
college!  Life  isn't  like  this  at  all." 

"Yes  it  is!"  she  said  fiercely.  "It  is!  It  will 
be!" 

I  knew  there  was  no  use  talking  to  her  any 
more.  I  said  good  night  and  she  drifted  back  to 
her  own  room,  pouting  a  little  at  my  pessi- 
mism. 


I  never  saw  Leslie  again. 

I  found  out,  afterward,  what  had  happened! 

"Isn't  it  the  most  thrilling  thing  about  LesliJ 
and  Doug?"  Myrna  Weyerhauser  squealec 
when  she  met  Joan  in  the  hallway  later  tha 
night.  "Is  it  going  to  be  a  secret  wedding?  Wil 
you  be  maid  of  honor?"  . . . 

"She  looked  at  me  with  a  funny  expression 
but  I  thought  she  was  surprised  that  I  hat 
found  out,"  Myrna  said,  telling  me  about  i 
after  everything  was  over.  "I  explained  tha 
daddy  had  just  phoned — he  calls  every  Satut 
day — and  said  that  Leslie  and  some  boy  hat 
come  in  for  a  marriage  license.  He  recognize< 
her  name  because  I'm  always  talking  abou 
her  at  home." 

"What  did  Joan  do  then?"  I  asked  her. 

"She  just  mumbled  'Yes,  isn't  it  nice?'  o 
something.  Oh,  dear,  I  never  dreamed  sh 
didn't  know  about  the  wedding,"  Myrn 
wailed  mournfully.  "My  goodness,  she  wa 
Leslie's  companion,  wasn't  she?"  * 

"It  wasn't  your  fault,"  I  said.  j 

"I  think  she  was  just  awful  to  tell  Leslie' 
parents,"  Myrna  said,  pink-cheeked  with  re 
sentment. 

"I  imagine  she  felt  it  was  her  duty,"  I  saic 
"Phooey!"  Myrna  said.  "I  think  Joan  wa 
in  love  with  Doug  herself — crazy  in  love  wit  v 
him — and  she  couldn't  stand  the  thought  c 
Leslie  getting  him.  That's  what  /  think." 

For  after  leaving  Myrna,  Joan  had  made  a  I 
urgent,  brief  telephone  call  to  New  Yorl 
another  to  Palm  Beach.  Then  she  had  nj; 
turned  to  the  room  where  Leslie  lay  aslee 
and  quietly  slipped  into  her  own  bed. 

Early  the  next  day  Leslie's  father  appeared 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  uncles,  and  «  i 
closely  followed  by  Leslie's  mother,  lanm 
and  irritable,  and  with  an  attorney  in  to\] 
just  in  case.  Matters  were  settled  with  sut 
speed  and  efficiency  that  only  the  fainta 
echoes  were  distinguishable  in  the  corridJ 
outside  Leslie's  room. 

"Leslie  sounded  sort  of  hysterical,  but  fl 
others  just  droned  away  at  her  for  hours  an 
hours,"  Myrna  reported. 

Leslie  was  taken  home  that  evening,  wi| 
Joan  and  the  luggage  following  on  the  mi 
night  train.  Joe  told  me  that  Leslie  had  ma 
a  frantic,  sobbing  telephone  call  to  the  fn 
ternity  house  from  the  airport  in  a  wild  eff( 
to  reach  Doug. 

"He  wasn't  there,"  Joe  said.  "He  was  o\ 
at  the  Alligator  office  or  someplace." 

"What  a  pity !"  I  said.  "He  might  have  be 
able  to  do  something." 

Joe  looked  annoyed.  "You  sound  as  nui 
as  Leslie,"  he  said.  "What  could  he  ha 
done?  He  didn't  have  a  white  charger  and 
didn't  have  a  sword.  Anyway,  his  armor 
all  tarnished." 

Joe  has  a  touch  of  Oconomowoc  in 
own  make-up  at  times. 

I  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  Doug  in 
graduation  procession.  I  thought  he  loo 
white-faced  and  strained  under  the  stiff  bl 
mortarboard,  but  it  might  have  been  only 
imagination  because  when  he  saw  me 
winked  and  gave  his  usual  mocking  grin. 

He  joined  the  Army  right  after  gradual 
and  fought  through  the  Pacific  campaign 
took  over  the  dairy  farm  and  married  a 
named  Betty  Gustafsen  and  had  four  childr 
Joe  and  I  still  get  a  card  from  him  e\ 
Christmas. 

And  Leslie?  Leslie  went  back  to  her  se 
million  dollars  and  she  married  again 
again  and  again.  Yesterday  she  killed  hers 
That's  all  I  know  about  what  happened 
Leslie. 

And  yet,  I  have  been  thinking  about  hei 
day — her  shaken  laughter,  and  her  t 
Romeo,  and  her  companion,  and  her  sweat 
and  her  luggage,  and  how  she  stood  under 
lamppost  and  lifted  her  arms  and  cr 
"What  have  I  done  to  be  so  happ)  ?" 
how  she  remembered,  for  the  rest  of  her 
that  one  brief  year. 

I  wish  J  could  send  this  to  Doug.  I  wi 
could  tell  him:  "Here's  a  story  left  overfi 
an  old  issue  of  the  Alligator;  it  isn't  in 
humorous  Alligator  tradition,  but  it's 
true;  read  it  and  weep,  Doug,  read  it 
weep." 

But  what  would  be  the  use  of  that  n' 
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et  Tecnique ! 


•  •  • 


Natural  Color!  (Beautifies  your  color— no  touch-up!) 
Lasting  color !  (Up  to  eight  weeks— won't  rub  off!) 
Conditioning  Color!  (Penetrates  hair  with  fine  oils!) 


Never  before . . .  hair  color  that's  gentle  as  a  rinse  yet  leaves  no  telltale 


Tecnique8 

COIOITOM 


nib-oil'  on  pillow,  brush  or  towel.  New  Tecnique®  makes  your  own  hair 
color  come  alive  with  highlights  and  accents  that  last  up  to  eight  weeks. 
Gray  strands?  They  blend  in  evenly  with  your  natural  hair  color.  No  touch- 
up  problems  .  i .  unlike  drastic  dyes,  Tecnique  does  not  change  your  basic  hair 


color-so  there's  nothing  you  have  to  keep  up. ..no  dye  line  as  new  hair  grows  in. 


And  unlike  hair-coating  rinses,  Tecnique's  color  and  fine  conditioning 
oils  penetrate  the  hair  for  new  beauty  and  luster  that  last  and  last! 
Conditions  your  hair. .  .makes  it  soft  to  touch,  easy  to  manage.  Ideal  for 
permanent-waved  and  bleached  hair,  too.  Tecnique  is  shampoo-simple  . . .  you 
can't  make  a  mistake.  Just  pick  the  color  accent  you  like  best.  2.00  plus  tax 
-at  fine  cosmetic  counters  everywhere.  Also  available  as  a  salon  service. 
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FOR  A  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

To  keep  your  underarms  fresh  and 
sweet  while  you're  deep  in  sleep  .  .  . 
use  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  as  a  dry 
deodorant  before  going  to  bed.  It  acts 
as  a  blotter  to  absorb  excess  moisture. 
Helps  you  waken  fresh  as  a  daisy ! 
You'll  find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc 
helps  keep  all  of  you  refreshed  and 
fragrant  as  a  bouquet  —  all  day!  Made 
of  fine  Italian  talc  — it  scents,  smooths, 
clings  more  lovingly  .  . .  more  lastingly 
than  costly  cologne. 

Cashmere 
Bouquet 

Talc 

the  fragrance  men  love 
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VARICOSE 
^  VEINS 

Tired  Legs,  Leg  Cramps  Relieved 


51  GAUGE  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS 

Nvlon,  full-footed,  full-fothioned  So  Bheer.  they  look 
like  regular  nylons  — yet  give  comfortable  uniform 
support.  No  overhose  needed.  In  French  Nude, 
White,  Black.  At  Dr.  Scholia  Fool  Comfort  11  Shops. 
Drue,  Dept.,  Surgical  Supply  Stores.  $12.9f>  pair, 
Freebooklet  Dr.&hoU'8,Dept.BE17,CbjcagolO,IU, 


HOW  TO  MEET  EXPENSES 

^TOU  can  earn  extra  cash  (o  meet  ex- 
J.  penses  by  selling  subscriptions  to 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  Holiday,  American  Home  and 
Jack  and  Jill,  and  other  popular  mag- 
azines. Karn  generous  commissions  in 
your  spare  t  ime.  We'll  send  I  he  details 
without  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

984  Independence  Square    Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
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FOR  U  A  DAY 


Closet  Protector 
refilled  each  3 
months  with  I  lb. 
APEX  Crystals  or 
Nuggets  protects  84  cu.  ft.  close 


NO  MOTH  HOLES   WHEN  YOU  USE  APEX 
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AND  LEFT 
FOR  DEAD 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 

Nobody  would  look  twice  at  a  pale  thin 
girl,  in  a  suit  too  large  for  her— a  girl  with  dark 
brown  hair  cut  (now)  as  short  as  a  man's,  and 
at  the  back  of  her  head  no  more  than  stubble. 
That  was  where  the  ache  was.  But  that  was 
something  to  be  expected.  That  would  go 
away — become  less  frequent,  go  away  entirely. 

The  late-afternoon  sun  of  June  shone  in  her 
face.  Heat  beat  up  from  the  sidewalk.  After 
the  first  block  she  took  the  suit  jacket  off  and 
carried  it  over  her  arm.  She  walked  because 
she  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  cab.  nor  even 
for  a  bus.  But  Thursday  was  one  of  the  eve- 
nings the  bank  stayed  open  until  eight  and  she 
could  make  it  by  then. 

The  cross-town  blocks  are  long  blocks. 
Finally  she  came  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  turned 
down  it.  /'//  make  it,  she  thought.  But  it's  a 
long  way.  /  hadn't  realized  how  far  it  would  be. 

At  Washington  Square  she  turned  west 
again.  Just  beyond  Seventh  Avenue  dizziness 
came  over  her  in  a  wave  and  for  a  moment  she 
clungtoan  iron  railing  in  front  of  a  house,  and 
felt  herself  sway.  But  that  passed. 

She  came  to  the  narrow,  crooked  little  street 
and  climbed  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
She  climbed  slowly  and  clung  to  the  rail.  I'm 
not  as  strong  as  I  thought,  she  told  herself. 

Inside  the  four-story  house  she  climbed  two 
llights.  She  stood,  finally,  in  front  of  her  own 
door  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  she  doubted 
the  key  would  still  be  there — the  extra  key 
hidden  in  reserve,  protection  against  one's 
own  forgetfulncss.  Somebody  might  have 
knocked  the  key  off. 

She  reached  up  to  the  door's  lintel,  feeling 
dust — nothing  more.  For  an  instan'  she  again 
felt  dizziness  and  clung  to  the  little  ledge. 
Then  she  fought  that  off  and  made  her  fingers 
search.  They  touched  the  metal  of  the  key  and 
closed  over  it.  The  feel  of  the  metal  was  like  a 
great  surging  of  music. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  the  door 
opened.  She  stepped  in  quickly.  She  had 
closed  the  door  before  she  saw,  then  the 
breath  caught  in  her  throat. 

It  was  her  room — her  long  room,  with  win- 
dows at  the  end.  But  nothing  in  the  room  was 
hers. 

She  looked,  her  brown  eyes  widening, 
around  the  room.  The  couch — wider  than  hers 
had  been,  gay  in  a  yellow  cover — was  against 
the  right  wall,  not  the  left.  There  was  a  desk, 
with  a  typewriter  on  it.  Against  the  left  wall 
there  was  a  long  table,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  a  statue  of  a  tall-sitting  cat.  Under  the 
windows  was  a  worn  sofa.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  which  had  been  there  before. 

Nothing — wait!  The  corner  cupboard,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room — that  still  was  there, 
h  was  there  she  kept,  in  a  little  metal  box.  the 
things  she  needed  to  be  sure  of — the  lease  of 
the  apartment,  the  rent  receipts,  her  savings- 
bank  passbook.  She  tugged  at  the  wooden 
knob  of  the  cupboard  door,  and  it  stuck  as  it 
had  always  stuck,  and  then  came  open. 

Her  metal  box  was  not  there. 

"Looking  for  something?"  a  voice  said,  and 
she  turned  quickly.  A  tall  man  stood  inside  the 
door.  "Well?"  he  said.  "What's  the  story?" 

"Who  are  you?"  she  said.  She  tried  to  keep 
her  low  voice  steady.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?" 


move,  clung  to  the  door  of  the  cupboard.  "All 
right,"  he  said.  "I  won't  call  the  cops." 

"Nobody  had  any  right  to  take  my  things," 
she  said.  "You  had  no  right." 

"You'd  better  sit  down,"  the  man  said.  "My 
name  is  Martin  Hale.  When  I  moved  in,  there 
weren't  any  .  .  .  things." 

The  girl  said,  "I  don't  understand  what's 
happened."  She  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone. 

"God  knows  I  don't,"  Martin  Hale  said.  "I 
come  in  and  find  a  woman  searching  my 

place   "  He  stopped.  "You've  got  a 

name?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said.  It  was  such  a  silly 
question ;  everybody  has  a  name.  She  told  him. 

"So,"  he  said.  "That's  the  game.  I  don't 
get  it.  What  you're  after,  I  mean." 

She  said,  "Game?" 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  spell  it  out.  There 
was  a  girl  named  Mary  Smith  had  this  apart- 
ment. Only— she's  dead,  lady.  Dead  a  month 
now.  You  see— somebody  murdered  her.  Hit 
her  over  the  head  with  " 

At  first  the  gray  was  a  swirling  fog,  then 
shapes  wavered  in  it.  She  was  on  the  couch. 
There  was  something  cold  and  damp  on  her 
forehead — a  cold,  wet  towel.  She  remembered. 

"I'm  not  dead."  she  said.  "I — I'm  not  " 

"Take  it  easy,"  the  man  told  her.  "Sure 
you're  not  dead." 

She  moved  slightly  to  sit  up.  He  said,  "Sit 
tight."  and  went  across  the  room,  and  came 
back  with  a  bottle  and  a  glass. 

"I  don't  "  she  said. 

"You'll  drink  it  and  like  it,"  Martin  Hale 
said. 

She  did  not  like  it.  But  after  a  moment  or 
two  she  felt  warmth  returning  to  her  body. 
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e  made  a  sound  which  was  part  laughter. 
"The  man  who  lives  here."  he  said.  "How  did 
you  get  in?" 

"With  a  key,"  she  said.  "My  key."  She  put 
a  hand  up  to  her  cropped  head,  to  still  the 
aching. 

The  tall  man  looked  at  her  intently  now.  He 
said,  "You  look  sick." 

"I've  been  in  the  hospital."  She  spoke 
slowly.  "How  can  you  live  here?" 

"By  paying  rent,"  he  said.  "By  having  a  key 
to  the  door.  By  having  the  right  to  call  the 
cops  when  I  find  a  burglar.  A  thief." 

"/  live  here,"  she  said.  "I  pay  the  rent.  My 
things  were  here.  They  must  have  been.  What 
did  you  do  with  them?" 

"Things?"  His  eyes  narrowed  a  little. 
"Look.  You'd  better  sit  down."  She  did  not 
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"Martin  Hale,"  he  said.  "Remember?" 

"You,"  she  said,  "told  me  I  was  dead." 

She  was  told  to  wait  a  minute.  He  had  said 
that  Mary  Smith  was  dead.  The  Mary  Smith 
who  had  had  the  apartment  before  he  had  it. 
"It  was,"  he  said,  "you  who  claimed  to  be 
Mary  Smith." 

"I  am,"  she  said,  and  her  low  voice  was  now 
entirely  steady.  "There's  .  .  .  somebody's 
made  a  mistake."  She  paused.  "I  was  hit  on 
the  head.  That's  what  they  say.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. Over  on  the  East  Side.  But  I'm  all  right 
now.  It's  just  that  somebody  got— got  the 
records  mixed  up.  Made  a  mistake  and  " 

"No,"  he  said.  "The  girl  was  killed,  all 
right.  Mary  Smith.  You'll  be  all  right  if  I  tell 
you?"  He  looked  at  her  with  doubt. 

"I  walked  here  from  the  hospital,"  she  said. 
"It's  a  long  walk  and  I'm  not  as  strong  as  I 
thought  I  was.  Anyway,  I'm  all  right  now." 

The  large  brown  eyes,  which  had  been  so 
w  ide — so  wide  and  so  vague — were  alive  now. 
Pity  she  doesn't  make  anything  of  herself,  he 
thought  briefly.  No  affair  of  his,  but  a  girl  who 
didn't  make  any  effort  was  a  fool.  Of  course 
she  had  been  sick. 

And  now,  Martin  Hale  thought,  she's  on  my 
hands,  when  the  whole  idea  is  that  I  have  a  year 
with  nothing  on  my  hands. 

"This  being  hit  on  the  head  by  a  mugger," 
he  said.  "When  did  that  happen?" 

"About  a  month  ago.  I  was  unconscious  for 
a  long  time,  they  say.  They  operated  and — but 
I'm  alive." 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "A  blow  like  that  " 

"And,"  she  said,  "I  remember  quite  well 
who  I  am.  I  don't  remember  how  I  got  over  on 
the  East  Side.  The  last  thing  I  remember — the 
last  close  thing,  before  it  happened — was  go- 


ing down  the  steps  from  the  public  library. 
The  next  thing  was  hearing  somebody — a 
nurse — at  the  hospital  say,  'She's  coming 
around  now !'  But  the  rest  of  it  I  remember.  All 
the  rest  of  it.  And — I'm  Mary  Smith." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Don't  get  steamed  up." 

"If  I'm  not."  she  said,  "how  would  I  know- 
about  this  place?  How  would  I  find  the  key?" 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "You're  Mary  Smith. 
This  .  .  .  other  Mary  Smith  was  killed  in  this 
apartment  about  a  month  ago.  I  did  rewrite  on 
the  story."  She  waited.  "The  newspaper,"  he 

said.  "I  quit  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  " 

He  did  not  finish.  He  thought,  Why  explain  it 
to  her? 

The  girl  said,  "I  don't  know  anybody  in 
New  York.  How  did  she  get  in?  And— why  did 
she  come  here  ?  Pretend  to  be  me  !" 

"Look,"  he  said.  "All  I  know  is  " 

"What  made  them  think  this  girl  was  me?" 

"That."  he  said,  "I  can  answer.  She  was  liv- 
ing here.  The  clothes  in  the  closet  fitted  her. 
She  had  identification  in  her  handbag.  There 
was  more  in  that  cupboard  you  were  .  . .  look- 
ing through." 

"A  savings-bank  passbook,"  the  girl  said. 
"A  bank  on  Sixth  Avenue." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Nothing  about  a  pass- 
book. There  weren't  any  letters.  Not  a  thing  to 
help.  They  did  what  they  could  to  .  .  .  well, 
make  some  sort  of  picture  of  what  she  must 
have  looked  like."  He  shrugged,  making  it 
clear  that  the  girl's  injuries  had  not  left  them 
too  much  to  work  on.  "We  printed  the  sketch. 
All  the  papers  did.  Nobody  recognized 
her." 

He  looked  at  the  girl,  sitting  up  now  on  the 
couch. 

"She  was  in  her  middle  twenties,"  he  said. 
"Dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes.  She  weighed 
about  a  hundred  and  fifteen." 

"I'm  twenty-six,"  the  girl  said,  and  let  it  rest 
there.  But,  unconsciously,  she  put  a  hand 
again  to  her  short,  dark  brown  hair.  For  an 
instant  she  closed  her  eyes — brown  eyes. 

"All  the  money  I've  got  is  in  that  bank." 

she  said.  "Without  the  book   "  She 

opened  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  resignation. 

So,  Martin  Hale  thought,  that's  it  ?  Couldn't 
find  anything  in  the  cupboard  worth  stealing  and 
so  now  .  .  .  poor  sick  girl  needs  a  stake. 

"What  you  do."  he  said,  "is  report  the  pass- 
book lost.  Then  you  prove  who  you  are,  and 
they  issue  you  a  new  passbook.  You  remem- 
ber the  number  of  the  account?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Check  the  signature,"  he  said.  "There's  a 
card  with  your  signature  on  it.  All  they've  got 
to  do  " 

"Of  course,"  the  girl  said.  She  started  to 
get  up.  She  wavered  a  little  and  sank  back.  "If 
I  can  rest — just  sit  a  few  minutes,"  she  said. 

Thinking  her  way  out  of  it,  Martin  Hale  told 
himself,  and  got  up  abruptly  and  went  to  the 
desk  which  held  the  typewriter.  He  came  back 
with  a  paper,  a  pencil;  with  a  book. 

"Write  your  name,"  he  said. 

She  wrote  "Mary  Smith"  on  the  paper  in  a 
round,  clear  hand,  each  letter  formed  firmly. 
And  it  was  a  signature — if  it  was  a  signature — 
entirely  without  individuality.  A  lot  of  proof  a 
bank  would  find  in  that. 

"It  was  on  my  copy  of  the  lease,"  she  said. 
"It  and  the  passbook  and  some  other  things 
were  in — in  a  little  box.  In  there."  She  ges- 
tured toward  the  cupboard. 

She  thinks  of  everything,  Martin  Hale 
thought.  Give  her  that.  Quick  on  her  feet. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "If  you're  Mary  Smith, 
you'll  be  able  to  prove  it,  won't  you?  People 
w  ill  know  you  and  " 

"Nobody  here,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know 
anybody  in  New  York." 

"Where  then?" 

She  hesitated.  "Kansas  City.  But— I  haven't 
an)  family.  And — I  don't  make  friends  very 
quickly.  Nobody,  I  mean,  who  would  come 
here  to — to  identify  me." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  fingerprinted?"  he 
asked,  making  it  sudden. 

Her  eyes  widened.  "No,"  she  said.  "Of 
course  not.  You  mean — by  the  police?" 

He  had  touched  something  there.  "The 
police,"  he  said.  "Anybody.  If  you'd  been  in 
the  WAC,  say.  Or  the  WAVES.  Or  " 
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"Never,"  she  said.  "Nobody  ever  took  my 
fingerprints." 

"Miss  Smith,"  he  said,  "if  the  girl  who  died 
here  wasn't  the  girl  who  had  been  living  here, 
the  police  would  have  found  it  out.  The  po- 
lice took  prints  from  the  body  and — and  from 
all  the  surfaces  in  the  room  that  might  take 
prints."  He  paused  to  let  it  register.  Her  eyes 
were  wide.  "And,"  he  said,  "the  prints  all 
matched.  And— there  weren't  any  other 
prints  .  .  .  Miss  Smith." 

"I  am  Mary  Smith,"  she  said.  "I  lived  here. 
I  don't  know  what  has  happened  Who  has  . . . 


made  this  happen.  For  all  I  know,  you  did. 
You  say  there  was  another  girl  killed  here.  All 
I  know  is  that  you  say  it." 

For  an  instant  his  mind  lurched  against  the 
preposterousness  of  this  statement,  so  gravely 
made. 

"So,"  Mary  Smith  said,  in  the  same  grave 
voice,  "I'll  go  now.  If  you'll  let  me  go.  And — 
leave  this."  She  held  out  a  key. 

"No,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  that  simple.  Be- 
cause— what  I  told  you  was  the  truth."  He 
paused,  and  it  seemed  suddenly  important 
that  he  make  a  decision.  Martin  Hale  said, 
"I'm  going  to  take  you  to  dinner." 

She  shook  her  head  quickly. 
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"Yes,"  he  said.  "There's  nothing  here.  And 
God  knows  you  need  something.  After  that — 
after  that  we'll  see.  Come  on,  Mary  Smith." 

The  waiter  hovered,  napkin  over  arm.  "Sir- 
loin for  two,"  Martin  Hale  said.  "Medium 
rare,"  and  then,  to  her,  "I  suppose  you  want  a 
salad?"  She  said,  "All  right,"  because  it  didn't 
matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

"You  don't  have  to  do  this,"  she  said,  after 
the  waiter  had  gone. "You  think  I  broke  into 
your  apartment  to  steal.  You  think  I've  lied 
about  everything." 

"Look,"  he  said,  "can't  we  let  it  ride?  I 
know  I  don't  have  to  do  this." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  know  I  need  it.  I — I 
looked  at  myself  back  there.  A  nameless  some- 
thing the  cat  dragged  in." 

"No,"  he  said.  "Mary  Smith.  Mary  Smith 
of  Kansas  City." 

"You  don't  believe  it,  though,  do  you?" 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "To  be  honest — it's  a 
common  name;  it's  a  largish  town.  Where  did 
you  live  in  Kansas  City." 

"In" — she  hesitated — "the  northwest  sec- 
tion." 

She  saw  in  his  face  that  that  was  wrong — 
that  he  knew  the  city  and  that  something 
about  what  she  had  said  was  wrong. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "Not  Kansas  City. 
And  Mary  Smith  is  a  common  name.  A  name 
anybody  might  use.  Does  that  make  you 
feel  .  .  .  better?" 

"Good  girl.  If  I'm  going  to  help  you  " 

"Why  should  you?"  she  said.  "All  right — 
Iced  me.  I've  agreed  to  that.  And  then 
I'll  " 

/'//  what  'she  thought.  And  then  the  numb- 
ness came  back.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  I — / 
won't  do.  Won' t  ever  do.  I'll  think  of  something. 

She  made  herself  eat  the  first  bite  of  steak. 
Then  she  wanted  to  eat — ate  almost  eagerly. 
The  body  has  its  way  with  the  mind  it  serves — 
the  mind  it  carries,  the  mind  it  is.  She  knew 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  concentrate  on  his 
own  food  until  he  saw  her  eating. 

"  All  right,"  she  said,  when  they  had  fin- 
ished. "You've  been  kind,  are  being  kind.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you — there  are  some 
things  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.  Why  don't  you 
just  .  .  .  throw  me  back?  As  below  the  legal 
size.  As — whatever  you  think  I  am." 

"Mary  Smith,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  why. 
Because  somebody's  got  to  help  you.  Because 
something  strange  is  going  on  and  I'm  .  .  . 
interested  in  strange  things.  I  told  you  I'm — 
used  to  be — a  newspaper  reporter.  If  you  want 
to  say,  'Thank  you,  Mr.  Hale,  for  an  excellent 
steak,'  and  walk  out— O.K.,  nobodyll  stop 
you.  If  you've  got  someplace  to  go."  Unex- 
pectedly, he  smiled.  "And  don't  tell  me  the 
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northwest  section  of  Kansas  City.  There  isn't 
anything  the  natives  call  that." 

"I'll  have  coffee,"  she  said.  "There's  no  way 
I  can  repay  you." 

Coffee  came,  and  they  drank  coffee.  He 
paid.  She  felt  new  guilt  at  the  amount  he 
paid— new  guilt,  new  discouragement.  "None 
of  your  business,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  her 
watching. 
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.here  was,  he  said,  no  use  trying,  now,  to 
do  anything  about  the  bank.  "People  impor- 
tant enough  to  do  anything  don't  work  nights," 
he  said.  "Not  at  banks.  We'll  go  uptown.  Lip- 
stick first." 

Physically,  she  felt  much  better  since  she 
had  eaten.  But  still  her  mind  drifted,  seemed 
incapable  of  finding  direction.  At  the  cos- 
metic counter  of  a  pharmacy  on  Sixth  Avenue 
Martin  paid  for  what  she  bought — compact, 
lipstick,  a  comb — and  hailed  a  cab.  She  ap- 
plied the  lipstick,  applied  powder  in  the  cab. 
She  ran  the  comb  through  her  hair,  tugged  at 
it;  spread  thin  hands  in  a  helpless  gesture. 

"It'll  grow,"  he  said.  "Did  you  wear  it  long, 
before?" 

"Not  very,"  she  said.  And  then,  "Where  are 
we  going?" 

"To  the  morgue,"  he  said.  "No,  not  that 
kind.  Newspaper  morgue.  The  library.  Show 
you  some  clippings." 

The  elevator  operator  in  the  Daily  Express 
building  knew  Martin  Hale.  He  said  he  was 
glad  Mr.  Hale  was  back  again.  "Nope,"  Hale 
said.  "Just  a  call.  Bill."  The  man  in  the 
morgue  knew  Martin  Hale.  He  said,  "Thought 
you'd  left  us,  Marty."  "Yep,"  Hale  said.  "Can 
I  have  the  clips  on  Mary  Smith,  Jim?  Killed 
down  in  the  Village  three-four  weeks  ago." 

The  man  said  "Sure"  and  vanished  among 
files.  He  returned,  his  hands  empty.  He  went  to 
a  desk  and  fished  in  a  wire  basket,  and  came  up 
with  a  brown  envelope. 

"One  of  the  boys  been  using  them?"  Hale 
said.  The  morgue  man  did  not  answer. 

"Here,"  Martin  Hale  said,  and  held  the  en- 
velope out  to  the  girl.  "Go  over  there" — and 
pointed — "convince  yourself." 

She  went.  The  clips  were  not  old.  A  month 
ago — a  little  more  than  a  month  ago— a  girl 
identified  as  Mary  Smith  had  been  brutally 

murdered  at  The  address  wavered  before 

the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  read.  My  place!  My 
name !  Beaten  to  death ;  the  face  so  disfigured 
by  the  blows  (from  some  heavy  weapon)  that 
identification  was  difficult. 

Robbery  apparently  had  not  been  the  mo- 
tive. The  girl's  handbag  contained  almost  two 
hundred  dollars,  untouched.  It  contained  also 
a  library  card,  the  key  to  the  apartment,  a 
comb,  some  tissues  and  a  compact.  The  girl 
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,ad  "t  been  "molested."  Mary  Smith's  mind 
)lin)J  momentarily  at  the  word. 

T  first  clippings  were  stamped  with  the 
late  May  12."  The  clippings  stamped  "May 

3"  alt  chiefly  with  the  efforts  of  the  police 

0  Jitify  the  girl  who  had  "called  herself 
vlai  Smith." 

Tl  clippings  grew  shorter  under  the  dates 
vhii  followed.  On  the  fifteenth  the  Mirror 
iad  headline  which  read,  "Slain  Girl  Gang 
/ictii?"  but  appeared,  in  the  story  under  the 
leai  ne,  to  answer  its  question  in  the  nega- 
ive 

"Stisfied?"  Martin  Hale  said,  standing  be- 
idejer,  looking  down  with  his  eyebrows 
ligl  y  drawn  together.  "Mary,  do  you  know 
my  dy  named  Atkins?  Bruno  Atkins?  It 
«er  he  runs  an— an  agency  of  some  kind. 
n(jicago." 

&  looked  up  at  him.  shook  her  head. 

ficause,"  Martin  Hale  said,  "somebody 
ian!  I  Atkins,  of  the  Atkins  Agency— doesn't 
ay  :ency  for  what — seems  to  be  interested 
ntt  same  thing  we  are.  Was  in  this  afternoon 
joiij  over  these."  He  motioned  toward  the 
ilipigs.  "Got  a  special  dispensation  from 
A\  Wolf.  He's  day  city  editor.  So  Larry 
nu:;have  thought  he  was  on  the  up-and-up. 
rheiorgue's  not  open  to  the  public." 

'jjon't  know  anybody  in  Chicago,"  the 
;irl  id.  "It  must  be  somebody  she  knew.  This 
;irl  ho — who  stole  my  name." 

"bu  didn't  make  anything  of  the  sketch?" 
ie  }<ed.  "Where  is  the  sketch,  Mary?  The 
iol  ■  sketch  of  the  girl?" 
■yiere  wasn't  any  sketch,"  she  said. 

\  looked  at  her.  She  flushed,  but  the  blank- 
wsjvent  out  of  her  eyes. 

"jsuppose  you  think  "  She  stood  up, 

tndor  the  first  time  moved  quickly.  "You 
vai  to  go  through — through  my  pockets? 
4a  me  searched?  You  think  1  — 
.  11  said,  "Sit  down,  Mary  Smith.  Why 
vo  I  this  Bruno  Atkins  want  to  steal  a  repro- 
Hpn  of  a  sketch?  Why  would  Atkins  or 

in>pdy  "  He  broke  oil'.  "Of  course,"  he 

■|"it  was  handy.  Come  on.  Let's  have  a 
on  " 

I  led  her  across  the  room  to  a  slanting 
ihewith  a  tile  of  newspapers.  "Last  month's," 

1  aid  and  flipped  through  the  papers. 
TL." 

pointed  at  the  reproduction  of  a  pen- 
UMnk  sketch — the  sketch  of  a  girl's  face 
m\\  cheekbones  a  little  high,  with  cheeks 
)Is  ng  down  to  a  pointed  chin,  with  a  fore- 
leg wide  above  unplucked  eyebrows. 
'|>o  you  think  it  looks  like  me?" 

H  looked  again  at  the  sketch,  again  at  her. 
ml  unlike,"  he  said.  "But — it  doesn't  look 
ml.e  a  hundred  girls.  A  thousand." 

ie  sketch  was  captioned :  "Do  You  Know 
rh  Girl?"  It  was  underlined: 

%  police  artist's  reconstructed  portrait  of  the 
Minown  only  as  "Mary  Smith"  who  was  bru- 
al  slain  early  yesterday  morning  in  her  Green- 

I  Village  apartment.  Efforts  to  identify  her 
ia  so  far  proved  futile.  She  was  in  her  middle 
w  ties,"  was  five  feet  five  inches  tall  and  weighed 

II  rounds.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  brown.  The 
)o  ,  when  found,  was  clothed  only  in  a  plain 
:o  m  nightdress  and  a  blue  cotton  housecoat. 
3i  r  garments  found  in  the  apartment  included 
I  ick  afternoon  dress,  cloth  coat  of  a  beige 
»r,  a  brown  silk  suit  and  a  yellow  cotton  house 
Wi,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  suit  which 
3'  no  label,  apparently  purchased  from  the 
a  e  store. 

ale  watched  the  girl  read.  "The  store  not 
n  tioned,"  he  said,  "is  Gimbels." 

I  had  things  like  those,"  she  said.  "They 
iflid  .  .  .  terribly  dull,  don't  they?  Written 
il'Ut  like  that.  The  dress  was  pretty.  I 
i  ight  it  was  pretty."  Her  brown  eyes  filled 
tears.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  and  brushed 
ttier  eyes  with  slender  fingers.  "I'm  silly. 
I~!y  must  have  been  my  things.  It  was  all .  . . 
P  ined."  Then  she  put  a  finger  on  the 
>1  ched  face.  "She  doesn't  really  look  like 
t("  she  said.  "I  never  wore  my  hair  like  that, 
^at  "  she  began,  but  was  interrupted. 

So  this  is  where  you  got  to,"  the  interrupt- 
iij  voice  said,  and  Martin  Hale  said  to  the 
I  rgue  man : 

Pursuing  research,  Jim." 

What  I  heard  was,  you  quit  here  to  write," 
J  i  said.  "Novels  and  things.  Not  to  rehash 
0  murders." 


"Things  get  around  "  Hale  said.  "I'm  not 
running  off  with  your  precious  clips, 
Jimmy." 

"Who  said?"  Jim  said,  with  weariness. 
"You  interested  in  Mary  Smith?  Here's  an- 
other. Last  edition  of  the  World-Telly." 

He  held  out  a  little  square  of  newsprint. 
Hale  took  it,  and  read  it  aloud: 

"Mugging  Victim  Vanishes 
Young  woman  known  as  'Mary  Smith'  takes 
French  leave  from  hospital. 

"The  young-woman  victim  of  a  mugging  at- 
tack on  East  Thirty-third  Street,  near  First 
Avenue,  a  month  ago  did  not  wait  for  formal 


discharge  from  East  River  Hospital  late  this 
afternoon.  She  slipped  away  from  the  outer 
office  of  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare  social 
worker,  while  waiting  to  be  interviewed.  Hos- 
pital authorities  say  that  she  was  fully  re- 
covered from  her  injuries,  which  included  a 
fractured  skull.  On  the  hospital  records,  she 
was  listed  only  as  'Mary  Smith.' " 

"But,"  the  girl  said,  "why  do  they  say  that? 
At  the  hospital  they  knew  who  I  was." 

"You  told  them  who  you  were?" 

"Why."  she  said,  and  hesitated.  "I  must 
have.  Because  they  called  me  Mary,  or  Miss 
Smith,  and  that  was  the  name  on  that  record 
board  they  hang  on  the  foot  of  hospital  beds." 


"Must  have,"  he  agreed.  "Look— the  hospi- 
tal is  the  place  to  start.  We'll  "  But  he 

stopped,  because  her  eyes  widened. 

"I  won't  "  she  said.  "They— they  want  to 
arrange  things.  Tell  me  what  to  do.  They'll . . . 
pry  into  things." 

"What  things?" 

It  seemed  worth  trying.  It  got  only  a  slow, 
denying  shake  of  the  head. 

"You,"  he  said,  "are  a  very  difficult  girl." 

He  brought  out  a  billfold. 

"What  we'll  do  is  this,"  he  said.  "You'll 
take  some  money.  As  a  loan.  Until  we  get 
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iligs  straightened  out  at  the  bank.  YouMl 
Ud  something  better  than  that  suit." 
Hit's  an  all-right  suit,"  she  said.  "At  least — 
Hjsed  to  fit  better." 

■I A  dress,"  he  said.  "It's  summer.  And  .  .  . 
■Jigs.  There's  a  place  downtown  that's  still 

■  n.  You  get  some  things  and  then   

■re."  He  held  a  key  out;  the  key  she  had 
l>n  him  at  the  apartment.  "Go  back  there 
Hi  wait."  He  held  out  bills. 
BLook,"  she  said.  "You  find  me  apparently 
Bbing  your  apartment.  I  tell  you  a — a  story 
nody  can  believe.  So  you  take  me  to  dinner. 
Hd  now  you  offer  me  money  to  buy  clothes. 
B;  key  to  your  apartment.  Not  knowing — 

knowing  anything.  Whether  " 

Mary  Smith,"  he  said,  "you  talk  a  lot.  I 

>w  what  I'm  doing.  You've  no  money,  no 

ce  to  go.  And  you  can  get  squared  away  at 
bank  and  pay  me  back  and— well,  you  can 

/  me  three  dinners.  Four  dinners.  Well?" 

'All  right."  she  said,  and  took  the  money. 

will,  Mr.  Hale." 

'Marty.  Take  a  cab."  he  said.  "Then  go 
:k  to  the  apartment?" 
'Yes,  Marty.  Where  are  you  going?" 
'Find  Larry  Wolf,"  he  said.  "Find  out  who 
$  Atkins  said  he  was.  Then  go  over  to  East 
ler  Hospital.  I  know  some  people  there." 
'All  right— Marty.  At  the  hospital  are  you 
ng  to — to  tell  them  where  I  am?" 
'Not  if  you  don't  want.  Not  if  you  .  .  .  be- 
/e  yourself.  Do  what  I  say." 
5he  watched  him  cross  the  street.  He  was  a 
man,  in  slacks  and  jacket.  He  had  close- 
pped  hair — almost  as  closely  cropped  as 


hers.  He  must,  she  thought,  be  about  thirty.  1 
thought  at  first  he  had  a  hard  face. 

Larry  Wolf  was  a  lanky  man,  draped  on  the 
bar  at  Tony's.  He  said  "Hiya,  boy"  to  Martin 
Hale.  "How's  the  book  coming?" 

"Slow,"  Marty  told  him.  "Larry,  you  know 
a  man  named  Atkins?  You  passed  him  into  the 
morgue  this  afternoon  " 

"Bruno  Atkins,"  Larry  said.  "Sure.  Knew 
him  out  in  Chicago  years  ago." 

"What  is  he?" 

"Atkins  Agency.  Private  investigator.  Not  a 
bad  guy.  Anyway,  nobody  ever  caught  him  at 
anything." 

"Wanting?" 

"Today?  To  look  something  up  in  the 
morgue.  Trying  to  locate  somebody.  That's  his 
main  job — locating  somebody." 

"Was  he  specific  at  all?  Say  what  he  wanted 
to  find?" 

"No,"  Larry  said.  "I  was  busy  and  I  signed 
a  chit  to  poor  old  Jim  and  Bruno  tottled  off." 

"Did  the  cops  ever  check  out  this  Mary 
Smith?"  Marty  said.  "Girl  who  was  killed 
down  in  " 

"I  know,  boy,"  Larry  said.  "Nope.  Not  that 
I  know,  anyway."  He  looked  at  Marty 
shrewdly.  "Thought  you  were  writing  a 
novel." 

"Sure,"  Marty  said.  "I   "  He  paused. 

"Thought  I  might  hang  it  on  the  Mary  Smith 
thing.  Atkins  was  getting  himself  a  fill-in  on 
Mary  Smith,"  Marty  told  him. 

"Probably."  Larry  said,  "she's  walked  out 
on  her  husband.  Or's  going  to  inherit  a 
million  dollars  if  still  alive.  How  would  I 
know  why?" 


"O.K.,"  Marty  said.  "Go  catch  your  train. 
Give  my  love  to  Ruth." 

Marty  got  a  cab  to  East  River  Hospital, 
which  sprawls  over  acres.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  corridor  walking  to  be  done,  a  good 
deal  of  waiting.  Then  there  was,  finally.  Dr. 
Isaac  Rappaport,  who  said,  "How's  the  book 
coming,  Marty?" 

"Slow,  Ike,"  Martin  Hale  said  and  asked 
what  he  had  come  to  ask. 

It  took  time  to  get  the  records,  but  not  long 
to  read  them. 

Call  for  an  ambulance  checked  in  at  10:28 
on  the  night  of  10  May.  Woman  unconscious, 

apparently  badly  injured,  in  areaway  at  

East  33rd  Street.  Caller  a  Mrs.  Bronstein,  who 
lived  across  the  street  and  had  happened  to 
look  out  the  window. 

Mugging  case,  according  to  the  police. 
Handbag  stolen.  No  mark  of  identification. 
Depressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  Weapon  cylin- 
drical; possibly  a  small  crowbar.  Placed  on 
critical  list  

"I  remember  now,"  Doctor  Rappaport  said. 
"She's  the  girl  walked  out  this  afternoon. 
Check?" 

"Yes,"  Martin  Hale  said. 

"Must  have  been  all  right,"  Rappaport 
said.  "Waiting  for  an  interview  with  the 
Fleming.  What's  your  interest,  Marty?" 

"Call  it  reportorial,"  Martin  Hale  said. 
"She  had  a  right  to  go?  I  mean,  there  wasn't 
any  hold  on  her?" 

"No  hold.  All  they  wanted  was  to  find  out 
something  about  her,"  Rappaport  told  him. 
"Anything.  She  didn't  have  any  money.  Can't 
just  let  them  walk  out  into — nothing.  Any- 
way, we  try  not  to." 

Martin  Hale  said,  "You  had  her  name. 
Didn't  you  have  her  address?" 

"What  do  you  mean  we  had  her  name?" 
Rappaport  asked,  and  blinked  slightly. 

"She  told  you,"  Hale  said.  "She's  Mary 
Smith.  The  record  says  that." 

IVIarty,"  Isaac  Rappaport  said,  and  spoke 
a  little  wearily,  "this  is  a  big  hospital.  Every 
day  and  every  night  they  bring  people  in. 
Sometimes — a  lot  of  times — there  isn't  any 
identification.  We  give  them  names — num- 
bers, but  names  too.  Mary  Smith.  Jane  Jones. 
Something  short  and  easy." 

"That  was  where  the  name  came  from? 
Only  that?" 

"Sure,"  Dr.  Isaac  Rappaport  said.  "It  was 
just  somebody's  turn  to  be  Mary  Smith." 

It  had  taken  longer  than  she  had  thought  it 
would.  For  one  thing,  she  had  tried  to  use  his 
money  sparingly.  So  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
dark  when  she  walked  home — no,  not  home, 
walked  back  to  his  apartment.  She  wore  the 
green  linen  dress  with  the  belt  of  deeper  green. 
She  carried  the  suit  in  a  box,  and  in  another 
box  the  other  "things"  he  had  told  her  she 
must  buy.  And  she  carried  a  big,  squashy  gray 
bag — with  lipstick  and  compact  in  it  and  the 
comb  and  ( Why  ever  did  I?)  a  small  bottle  of 
scent. 

There  was  even  a  little  money  in  the  bag's 
coin  purse. 

Again,  wearily,  she  climbed  the  stair  flights 
toward  the  apartment.  Yet  she  found,  as  she 
put  down  packages  and  fingered  the  key,  that 
she  felt  a  kind  of  anticipation.  It  might  be,  she 
thought,  turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  that  she 
felt  this  almost  hope  because  she  was  no  longer 
quite  alone.  It  was  ridiculous  to  feel  this  be- 
cause another  person  had — well,  been  kind. 

A  faint  light  came  through  the  windows  at 
the  far  end,  but  most  of  the  long  room  was 
dark.  She  reached  for  the  switch  by  the  door 
and  flicked  it.  Nothing  happened. 

She  was  conscious  of  movement  to  her 
left — a  shape  which  seemed  gigantic,  moving 
toward  her — and  then  a  man  with  a  hand  ris- 
ing and  something  in  the  hand. 

She  tried  to  cry  out,  but  did  not  hear  any 
sound,  and  whirled  to  face  the  shape  and,  as 
she  whirled,  raised  the  bag  up  so  that  it  pro- 
tected her  head.  In  the  same  instant,  it  seemed, 
the  man  struck. 

She  was  not  conscious  of  pain,  but  merely  of 
losing  balance — of  being  thrown  by  the  force 
of  the  blow.  Before  the  camera  shutter  of 
blackness  closed,  she  heard — thought  she 
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TWO  POEMS  BY  LENORE  BALLARD  LAATZ 

THE  EWE  LAMBS 

I  walked  through  mist  that  turned  to  rain 
Across  our  timber;  up  our  lane. 
I  saw  the  kitchen  light  aglow 
\\  itli  laces  peering  at  the  pane. 

1"<I  gone  in  search  of  Frosty's  twins; 
The  rest  were  locked  up  tight  in  pens. 
But  the  two  ewe  lambs  were  lost  and  gone: 
Lost  in  the  timber  or  the  glens. 

I  needed  warmth  of  heat  and  light. 
But  as  I  turned  from  the  wild  night 
1  heard  old  Frosty  bleat  in  grief. 
The  moan  was  low;  a  sound  of  fright. 

The  children  would  weep;  my  wife  too. 
What  would  I  say?  What  could  I  do? 
I  walked  out  and  opened  the  pen. 
Old  Frosty  was  the  first  one  through. 

She  made  a  beeline  down  the  lane; 

I  heard  her  call  through  mist  and  rain. 

Cold  and  hungry,  tired  and  wet, 

I  turned  from  warmth  to  search  again. 

Then  the  ewe  lambs  answered  the  ewe. 
Love  is  a  searcher,  tried  ami  true. 
Love  answers  love  the  whole  world  through. 
Love  answers  love  the  whole  world  through. 

STRANGERS 

The  cemetery  is  between  our  two  farms, 

Hiram  E\ans  on  the  south,  me  on  the  north. 

Every  April  he  stops  by  and  we  go  to  mend 

The  woven  wire  and  barbed  strands  that  fence  it  in. 

"The  dead  w  ill  never  know  a  cow  browsed  here," 

I  tell  him.  but  he  answers.  "Let  the  dead  have  peace." 

I  drive  a  staple  home.  His  wire  cutters 

Snip  at  the  quiet.  "The  earth  is  old."  I  tell  him. 

"Maybe  the  very  dust  we're  standing  on  is  someone's  clay.*' 

"  \\c."  he  answers,  "that  could  be." 

His  hammer  flogs  the  silence:  impatient  with  my  shirking. 
"Wouldn't  you  rather  know  whose  peace  you  were  protecting?" 
"They're  no  more  strangers  to  me  than  I  to  them,"  he  answers. 
His  answer  piques  me.  Are  both  the  unborn  and  the  dead  our  care? 
I  am  aroused  to  action.  I  stretch  a  wire  and  tack  it  down, 
Inwardly  blessing  Hiram  for  his  logic  and  the  stranger 
Who  will  keep  my  resting  place  intact  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
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le  quick,  recurrent  clapping  of  some- 
wood.  Feet  

The'!  rd came  from  a  long  way  off.  "Mary," 
omebJ/  was  saying,  "Mary.  Mary  Smith!" 

•PirVlary  Smith,"  someone  answered — 
be  an  ered.  Then  the  blackness  was  gone, 
he  wt  lying  on  her  back  on  the  couch.  She 
wked  p  into  a  face— a  hard  face.  "Was  it 
ou?"  e  said  to  Martin  Hale.  "You— wait- 
ig.  Ti|-to  finish  it?" 
■\VI  are  you  talking  about?"  Martin 
|ale  s  i,  and  seemed  angry.  "You  passed 
,t_f  ited.  I  was  crazy  not  to  realize  how — 
jwvJk  you  are." 

"Nc!  she  said.  "Somebody  was  here,  wait- 

g.  H  me.  Only— where's  the  bag?" 

The  was  light  in  the  room  now.  The  lamp 

I  typewriter  table  was  bright. 

"1-Jt 's  the  bag,"  he  said  and  picked  it  up 

)m  :  floor.  "What  do  you  mean,  some- 

ify }  you?" 

"It  nsn't  you?" 

"Fd leaven's  sake,"  Martin  Hale  said. 
She  Id  him  then ;  told  of  the  moving  shape 
iich;came  a  man— "a  big  man;  as  big  as 
§"-nd  of  throwing  the  bag  up  to  shield 
rhtl. 

Re  was  a  noise,"  she  said.  "Was  it 
ft?  inning  up  the  stairs?  Or— or  this  other 

■?jecause  if  he  heard  you  " 

l*>ody  came  out  the  door,"  he  said.  He 
luiquickly  and  went  to  the  window  and 


m  absolutely  convinced  that  no 
alth  in  the  world  can  help  hu- 
(•nity  forward,  even  in  the  hands 
the  most  devoted  worker  in  this 
se.  The  example  of  great  and 
e  individuals  is  the  only  thing 
tcan  lead  us  to  noble  thoughts 
deeds.  Money  only  appeals  to 
ishness  and  irresistibly  invites 

Se.  EINSTEIN 


out.  "He  could  have  used  the  fire  es- 
eard  me  coming  and  —  —  He  would 
,een  he'd  only  hit  the  bag?  That  it 
ned  the  blow?" 

'  could  she  know  what  the  man  had 
t  had  been  almost  dark  in  the  room, 
ere's  a  light  switch,"  he  said.  "If  you 
lere — I  mean,  since  you  lived  here — I'd 

lought  you'd  remember  it  and  " 

id,"  she  said.  "I  pushed  the  switch  and 
Big  happened." 

Bwent  the  length  of  the  room,  leaned 
™  fumbled  for  a  moment  and  the  lamp 
_,Jbn.  "Pulled  loose,"  he  told  her. 
1  jjmebody  came  and  waited,"  she  said. 
\i  to  kill  me.  As — as  somebody  tried  to 
le  before.  Wait — the  newspaper  item! 
you  see?"  She  leaned  forward.  "He 
t.  Knew  me— knew  I'd  coTne  back  here, 
does  he  want  to  kill  me?" 
looked  at  her  in  a  strange  way.  "Mary," 
id— "whoever  you  are — I'll  help.  But — 
'ire  you?" 

Iff;  leaned  forward  suddenly,  so  suddenly 
pught  she  was  falling  forward  and  reached 

d  her.  "Leave  me  "  she  said,  but  by 

had  the  handbag  from  the  floor.  She 
led  a  moment  with  the  unfamiliar  catch, 
opened  the  bag.  "I  thought  I  smelled  it," 
[aid.  "Look." 

strong  fragrance  came  from  the  bag.  "A 

e  of  perfume  broken,"  he  said.  "In  its 
And— the  comb's  broken  too.  You 

ped  the  bag  when  you  fell  " 

-ook  at  the  bag."  she  said.  "It's  soft, 

led.  And— it  fell  on  the  rug.  Nothing 
-fd  have  broken  merely  from  the  bag's 
Jfg  dropped.  Don't  you  see?" 

is  could  do  one  of  two  things.  He  could 
-("Yes,  I  see.  I  believe  a  man  was  here  and 
pk  at  you  with  something  and  hit  the  purse 

broke  a  bottle  in  it,  and  a  comb."  Or  he 
-Id  say,  in  words  he  would  try  to  choose 

rently,  "I  don't  believe  you.  I  think  you 
-Ke  the.  perfume  bottle,  pretended  to  faint. 

on't  think  your  pame  is  Mary  Smith. 
-Il  I'm  going  to  quit  bothering  my  head 

ut  it." 


Martin  Hale  glared  at  the  girl  who  had  put 
him  in  this  dilemma.  (He  had  a  girl,  his  "own" 
girl;  no  name  yet,  not  quite  recognizable  yet; 
a  shadow  only,  part  of  the  shape  which  was 
not  yet  a  shape.)  This  other  girl,  this  girl  sit- 
ting on  the  couch,  waiting  for  him  to  make 
up  his  mind,  couldn't  be  allowed  to  become 
real — forget  the  anxiety  in  brown  eyes,  on 
too  thin  face.  She  certainly  looked  different 
now  she  wasn't  wearing  that  baggy  suit.  A  lot 
too  thin,  but  

"I'll  pay  you  back  for  the  clothes,"  she  said, 
and  began  to  stand  up.  "I'll  go  to  the  bank 
tomorrow  and  explain  to  them,  after  all  it's 
my  money  and  " 


"You  didn't  see  this  man's  face?"  he  said, 
as  if  she  had  not  said  anything.  "Can't  de- 
scribe him  at  all?  Or  what  he  hit  you  with?  Hit 
the  bag  with?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Something  heavy,  obviously,"  Martin 
Hale  said. 

"You  sound  "  She  paused.  "You  talk 

as  if  you  believed  me." 

"Don't  be  silly.  Of  course  I  believe  you." 
He  spoke  impatiently.  "This  man  who  was  so 
interested  in  Mary  Smith — this  Atkins  guy. 
You're  sure  the  name  means  nothing  to 
you  ?" 

"Nothing,"  she  said.  "Marty  " 


"What?" 

"I'm  sorry  I've  got  you  into  this,"  she  told 
him. 

He  was  again  impatient,  again  annoyed  by 
the  irrelevant.  "Can't  have  people  being 

slugged  around  here.  I  wonder  Wait  a 

minute." 

He  dialed  on  the  telephone  and  said,  "Ruth? 
Marty  Hale.  That  husband  of  yours  around?" 
and  listened. 

"Larry,"  Martin  Hale  said,  "this  bloke 
Atkins.  What  sort  of  bloke?  Big?  Little?  The 
usual  number  of  legs  and  arms?" 

He  listened.  He  said  "Thanks.  .  .  .  No, 
no  story.  Not  now."  He  hung  up  then, 
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and  grinned  at  Mary  Smith.  The  grin  was 

brief. 

"Bruno  Atkins  classifies  as  a  big  man,"  he 
told  her.  "A  little  over  six  feet.  He's  got  black 
hair  and  a  big  nose  and  a  scar  on  the  upper 
lip.  So  the  next  time  we  run  into  him  " 

"It  was  dark,"  she  said. 

"I  know."  He  reached  out  and,  after  a 
moment,  she  let  him  take  her  hand  in  his. 
"Mary  Smith,  who  are  you?  Because— we've 
got  to  start  with  that,  haven't  we?" 

"I  — — "  she  said,  and  stopped.  "I  can't. 
I  ran  to  get  away  from  it.  Now  you're 
asking  me  to  bring  it  back.  Maybe  you've 
a  right  to  know.  You've          But  I  can't." 


LADIES'  HOME  J 


Again  she  tried  to  stand,  to  go.  But  his 
hands  would  not  let  her  stand.  "You  can't 
run,"  he  said.  "It's  the  cliche  of  all  time,  Mary 
Smith.  But  you  can't  run  forever." 

"I  was  a  kid,"  she  said.  "I'd  been  to  a  dance 
and  the  boy  who  brought  me  back  kissed  me. 
I  was  wearing  such  a  pretty  dress  and  ...  I  felt 
like  a  poem.  Not  a  big  poem.  A— a  tinkling 
poem.  I  was  a  kid,  you  see.  And  nothing  bad 

could  ever  happen  "  She  had  kept  her  eyes 

closed  as  she  spoke.  "A  hundred  years  ago," 
she  said.  "Five  years  ago  last  September." 

She  stopped  speaking.  He;did  not  say  any- 
thing, and  after  a  time  she  opened  her  eyes. 
"The  telephone  was  ringing,"  she  said.  "In 
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Mrs.  Kingley's  room.  She  was  the  house- 
mother. I  started  upstairs  and  she  came  out — 
she  was  wearing  a  blue  robe,  a  quilted  robe. 
She  said,  'Oh,  Mary.  There's  a  telephone  call 
for  you.  I'm  afraid — it  seems  to  be  quite  an 
urgent  call.  From  Smithville."  That's  where  we 
lived — Smithville.  It's  a  very  little  town  " 

Again  she  closed  her  eyes. 

"My  name  is  really  Mary  Smith,"  she  said. 
"My  mother  was  Marian  Smith.  And  my  fa- 
ther was  Arlington  Smith."  There  was  no  ex- 
pression, no  emotion  in  her  voice.  "I  suppose 
I  could  have  changed  my  name.  But  what's  a 
better  name  to  hide  under  than — than  the  one 
I've  got?" 

So  now  he  knew. 

It  had  been  a  big  one;  it  had  been  the  big- 
gest one  in  years.  It  was  far  away,  in  a  little 
town— a  very  little  town,  bearing  the  name  of 
its  leading  citizen,  great-grandson  of  its  fa- 
mous founder.  Arlington  Smith  had  been 
quite  a  man,  Martin  Hale  thought,  looking 
into  the  brown  eyes  of  his  daughter.  All  the 
Smiths  of  Smithville  had  been  considerable. 
The  first  had  made  a  fortune;  the  second  had 
been  a  college  president  and  his  brother  had 
founded  the  Roger  Smith  Clinic.  The  last  had 
been  fifty-five  years  old,  had  been  United 
States  senator  and  (some  argued)  major  poet, 
and  had  been  shot  to  death  by  his  wife. 

Marty  could  remember  the  headline  in  the 
Daily  Express: 

Arlington  Smith  Slain! 
Mistook  Him  for  Burglar,  Wife  Says 

He  could  remember  all  of  it,  down  through 
the  rather  protracted  trial.  Marian  Smith  and 
her  older — fifteen  years  older — husband  had 
occupied  separate  bedrooms  in  the  big  sum- 
mer house  on  Lake  Michigan.  They  had  re- 
tired to  them  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a 
warm  September  evening.  There  was  a  corri- 
dor between  the  rooms  and  the  body  of 
Arlington  Smith  had  been  lying  in  it,  in  blood, 
when  the  police  got  there.  Marian  Smith  had 
called  them,  hysterical  on  the  telephone. 

Arlington  Smith  had  been  dressed  only  in 
pajama  trousers.  Both  barrels  of  a  shotgun 
had  been  discharged  into  his  body.  His  wife 
did  not  deny  that  she  had  killed  him.  She  had 
thought  he  was  a  burglar,  trying  to  force  his 
way  into  her  room.  There  had  been  very  little 
light  in  the  hall.  Also,  she  was  nearsighted. 

For  a  myopic  person  firing  into  a  dim  hall 
she  had  been  remarkably  accurate.  She  and 
her  husband  had  been  on  good  terms.  It  was  not 
true  that  she  had  recently  seen,  had  lunch  with, 
gone  to  the  apartment  of,  a  man  younger  than 
her  husband.  Not  in  the  way  it  was  meant  by 
the  questioner.  Never  that  way. 

The  jury  had  been  a  long  time  about  it,  but 
they  found  Marian  Smith  not  guilty. 

"I  was  there  all  through  the  trial,"  Mary 
Smith  said.  "In  the  courtroom.  I  don't  think 
I'd  ever  known  before  how  important  father 
was.  It  was  a  strange  way  to  find  that  out, 
wasn't  it?"  She  paused.  "So  many  eyes. 
I  hadn't  known  people's  eyes  were  like 
that.  And — and  people  whispering." 

"Mary,"  Marty  Hale  said,  "I  .  .  .  you  don't 
have  to  live  it  again." 

She  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  "When  it 
was  over,"  she  said,  "when  they  said  she 
wasn't  guilty  of  anything,  then  I  thought  it 
would  stop.  We  went  back  home  " 

They  had  gone  back  to  the  big  house  in 
Smithville,  and  when  she  had  closed  the  door 
behind  them  Mary  had  felt  great  relief.  "I 
never  wanted  to  open  the  door  again,"  she 
said.  "Never  wanted  to  go  out  again." 

But  it  had  not  been  possible  not  to  go  out 
again.  After  a  time  dozens  of  things  could  not 
be  done  without  going  into  the  village.  And 
some  people  had  to  be  seen. 

"Not  many,"  she  said.  "You  see  .  .  .  the 
town — the  people  in  the  town — had  a — a  way 
of  feeling  about  my  father.  Respect.  And — 
well,  they  didn't  believe  what  mother  said, 
what  the  jury  accepted." 

Whether  her  mother  had  known  that  things 
would  be  as  they  had  been  after  the  acquittal, 
Mary  didn't  know.  "I  had  never  been  close  to 
her,"  Mary  said.  "She  was — just  my  mother. 
She  said  I  should  go  back  to  school,  but  I 
couldn't  do  that." 

Part  she  told  him;  part  he  could  only  guess. 
Two  women  in  a  big  house  in  a  small  town. 


ais 


There  had  been  several  servants  before  r|m 
ton  Smith  was  killed.  Afterward  thfl 
only  one.  The  one  was  a  cleaning  worrW 
came  three  times  a  week. 

"I  could  feel  us  shrinking,"  the  gi  ■ 
"Nothing  changed  except — we  ch| 

Mother  the  most,  1  think,  but  "  Sh| 

thin  shoulders,  dismissing  that  as 
thing  not  worth  telling. 

There  was  a  question  he  wanted  to  ;tt 
of  course  could  not  ask.  Nevertheless,  \ 
swered  it — partly  answered  it. 

"I  believed  what  the  jury  believed,"  sM 
"Always.  It  wasn't  that  that — kept  us 

She  looked  away  again,  back  into  trl 
She  said  that  her  mother  had  been  btitft 
when  it  happened  and  that  that  changi 
had  not  seemed  to  care  any  more,  and 
is  a  part  of  beauty.  Marian  Smith  had 
old  rapidly.  But  she  had  been  only  fofy 
no  older  than  that  the  previous  Decor 
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.other  had  been  taking  sleepingpi] 
long  time.  The  doctor  said  it  was  quiti 
mon  that  a  person  who  is  used  to 
forgets— is  drowsy  and  forgets  and 
more.  I  couldn't  wake  her  up  that 
ing,  and — and  nobody  could  wake  her 
course  the  town  thought — but  you  can 
what  the  town  thought." 

He  could  guess.  He  could  think  th 
town  might  well  have  guessed  right 

"They  were  kind  afterward,"  the  gir 
"So  kind — so  proud  of  being  kind.  And 
of  advice.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to — to  dc 
I  did.  I  decided  to  go  away  where  i\M 
would  ever  find  me.  Nobody  who  ■ 
about — about  us."  She  stopped  sudB 
looked  at  him  again.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "iW 
what  you're  thinking.  That  I  was  crn| 
That  having  it  happen — and  most  of ; 
way  it  did,  when  I  was  so  . . .  starry-eyed 
traumatic.  That  I'm  crippled  inside." 

"Nonsense,"  he  said.  "You  had  a  jolt 
decided  to  get  out  of  there.  Why  not?" 

She  had  wanted  merely  to  disappear- 
there  one  day,  not  there  the  next.  Then' 
cash  in  the  house;  several  hundred  di 
There  always  was.  Also  she  had  a  bi 
count  of  her  own.  There  was  almost  five 
sand  dollars  in  the  bank  account. 

A  local  train  stopped  at  Smithville  at  M 
tie  after  ten  at  night.  She  had  gone  down  t  he 
station,  had  waited  in  a  shadow  and  slil 
onto  the  train  quickly.  In  Chicago  sheid 
gone  to  a  hotel. 

She  had  thought  she  might  stay  on  in  T 
cago.  But,  going  into  one  of  the  stores  ii] 
Loop  district,  she  had  seen  a  girl  she  had 
to  college  with  and,  although  the  girl  ha 
seen  her,  had  felt  a  kind  of  panic. 

She  had  drawn  a  check  on  her  Smitl 
account,  leaving  only  a  few  hundred  dollal 
it,  and  opened  a  savings  account.  NowH 
drew  the  money  out  of  that,  in  cash— tl 
than  four  thousand  dollars — and  flew  to  ■ 
York.  She  had  remembered,  from  other  tl 
that  the  Village  had  seemed,  somehow,  ell 
and  secret.  She  had  gone  down  there  and fcl 
an  apartment — "this  apartment" — and  I 
opened  a  savings  account  with  the  mone>| 
had  brought.  She  had  thought  of  ch 
ing  her  name,  and  decided  against  it.  It 
seemed  unnecessary — and  anyway,  "V 
should  I  let  them  take  my  name  too?" 

In  the  ensuing  months  she  had  .  .  .  hid' 
That  was  her  word  for  it.  She  had  spei 
great  deal  of  her  time  at  the  public  libr 
She  had  met  no  one — almost  no  one.  At 
library  they  had  got  to  know  her,  to  say  "G 
morning."  The  clerks  at  a  drugstore  knew 
by  sight;  a  grocery  clerk  knew  her  name 
where  she  lived.  That  was  all. 

"What  were  you  going  to  do?"  he  saifl 
mean — eventually?" 

"Do?"  she  said.  "Oh,  I  suppose  in  time 
have  to  get  a  job.  Would  have  had  to,  I  me 
Marty,  will  the  bank  give  me  my  money?' 
"Sure,"  he  said,  and  was  not  sure  at  all 
"Because,"  she  said,  "it's  all  the  mone 
have." 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Arlington  Sti 
and— as  she  had  herself  said — there  had 
ways  been  a  lot  of  money.  Her  father's  mo 
would  have  gone  to  his  widow,  since  the  j 
had  decided  that  she  was  not  his  murde 
Now  the  money  would  come  to  her.  There 
been  no  other  children.  He  knew  that.  (Eve 
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who  had  read  an  American  newspaper 

ears  ago  knew  that.)  Therefore  

won't  take  it,"  she  said.  "I'll  never  take 
cause  " 

i  stopped,  and  put  her  thin  hands  up  to 
her  face— to  hide,  but  it  was  too  late 
no  what  she  had  admitted.  /  will  never  take 
md  7  n,y  mother  murdered  to  get. 

Iter  some  time  she  lifted  her  head.  "I  don't 
res;  /  know,"  she  said.  "I  can't  ever  take  the 
lfof;y.  I  can't  betray  them  both." 

Jlary,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  a  lawyer.  We'll 
tal  to  a  lawyer  if  we  need  to.  But — I 
dejt  think  you  can  refuse  the  money.  Refuse 
to(e  it,  sure.  Give  it  away.  Nobody  can  stop 
th  But  when  your  mother  died  the  money 

W  to  you.  Unless   Do  you  know 

:Mher  she  left  a  will?" 
*  res.  The  lawyer  said  she  did." 
!  |md  left  the  money  to  you?  Have  you  any 
idjhow  much  money?" 
y  t'es,"  she  said.  "A  good  deal,  I  guess.  A 
lo'But  it  doesn't  matter  how  much." 
.  J vll  right,"  he  said.  "To  you  it  doesn't. 
Hi's  what  we're  up  against.  A  young  woman 
(tsflled  in  your  apartment,  and  identified  as 
uMy  Smith.  But— not  identified  beyond  that, 
■ft  are  attacked— hit  over  the  head— left  for 
detl.  In  a  part  of  the  city  you  don't  remember 
gqg  to."  He  said,  "All  right.  The  police  ac- 
m  it  as  a  mugging.  Dark  street,  stolen  hand- 
iM  Your  handbag  was  the  chief  factor  in  the 
w.tification.  What  I  was  getting  at:  the  girl 
m killed  by  somebody  who  thought  she  was 
>w.  Somebody  who  wanted  to  kill  you. 

0  v  Anyway,  this  is  what  I  was  working 

tc'trd." 

■fne  waited. 

1  Somebody  gets  the  money,"  he  said, 
fiyou  die  now,  who  gets  the  money?" 
Blhe  shook  her  head.  "The  nearest — next 
Wrest — kin  of  mother's?" 

RtOf  yours,"  he  said.  "You've  already  inher- 
!».  Somebody  will  inherit  from  you — would 
Me  if  you'd  been  hit  a  little  harder.  And  will 
nie  courts  can  be  convinced  that  the  woman 
top  was  beaten  to  death  here  was  you.  Not 
H  somebody  named  Mary  Smith." 
BWhoever  killed  her,"  Mary  Smith  said, 
fluid  have  thought  he  was  killing  me?" 
IjThat,"  he  said,  "is  where  it  begins  to  fall 
tort.  Because  you  had  your  handbag.  It  was 
■Jen.  It  turns  up  here.  So,  whoever  stole  it 
tught  it  here — the  same  night,  incidentally. 
Iiught  it  here  and  planted  it.  So— he  knew 
WD  you  were  when  he  hit  you.  If  you  were  as 
Kid  as  he  thought  you  were — well,  what  more 
Ip  he  want?  Why  kill  Mary  Smith  twice?" 
IShe  shook  her  head  slightly. 

"Could  be,"  he  said,  "that  the  man  who  hit 
bj  came  back  here  to  see  what  more  he  could 
g.  The  key  was  in  your  handbag.  Could  be 

Bound  the  other  woman  here  and  "  He 

fsead  his  hands.  "Why  would  she  be  here?" 
|[Mary  Smith  shook  her  head  again. 

I'Also,"  he  said,  "where  am  I?" 


"Originally,"  she  said— "a  bit  back — who 
inherits  the  money  if  I'm  dead.  Mother  had  a 
cousin.  Only  one,  I  think.  A"— she  had  to 
stop  to  think— "an  Albert  Parkins.  We  almost 
never  saw  him.  I'm  not  even  sure  if  he's  alive." 

"Your  second  cousin,"  Martin  Hale  said. 
"Or  cousin  once  removed  or  whatever  it  is. 

Failing  anybody  else,  I  suppose  he  "  He 

spread  his  hands  again. 

"What?"  she  said.  "Hired  somebody  to  kill 
me.  Or  came  himself?" 

"There's  still  this  other  girl,"  he  said.  "Which 
is  what  makes  it  fall  apart.  When  you  say 
hired  somebody.  You're  thinking  of  this  man 
Atkins?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  he's 
somebody  tangible." 


»y  now,"  Martin  said,  "your  mother's 
will  is  in  the  works.  If  she  didn't  name  an  ex- 
ecutor, the  court's  named  one." 

So — an  executor  in  search  of  a  legatee.  If 
living,  to  inherit;  if  dead,  to  be  inherited  from. 
So — the  employment  of  a  private  detective,  a 
man  named  Atkins.  A  man  starts  by  familiar- 
izing himself  with  what  the  newspapers  had 

printed.  After  that  

Marty  Hale  shrugged.  "In  his  place," 
Marty  said,  "I'd  go  to  the  police.  As,  Mary, 
we're  going  to  have  to." 

"Are  we?"  she  said.  "With  what?" 
"With  who  you  are.  With  the  connection 

between  the  two  things.  With  " 

"With  it  starting  all  over  again,"  she  said. 
"With  it  all  being  raked  up  again."  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  again.  "I 
can't,"  she  said,  her  voice  so  low  that  he  could 
barely  hear  her.  "I  couldn't  stand  it.  It  comes 
to  that,  Mr.  Hale.  I — I  know  what  I  can  stand. 

And — I  can't.  It  didn't  happen  to  you  /  I'm  " 

She  started  to  walk  toward  the  door.  She 
might,  he  thought,  be  walking  in  her  sleep. 
He  spoke  her  name  and  she  stopped. 
"All  right,"  she  said.  "I've  said  it.  You  tried 

and  I'm  not  worth  your  trying,  so  " 

"Will  you  shut  up?"  Martin  Hale  said.  "I'm 
a  stupid  fool  and  you're  a  girl  dead  on  her 
feet.  And  tomorrow's  another  day." 

"No,"  she  said.  "Tomorrow's  the  same  day. 
They're  all  the  same  day,  Marty  Hale." 

Then,  as  if  sawdust  had  dribbled  out  of  a 
doll,  she  sat  down  on  the  couch. 

"I'm  too  licked  even — even  to  go."  She 
looked  up.  "Tomorrow,"  she  said  and  then 
suddenly  toppled  sidewise  onto  the  couch.  "So 

sleepy,"  she  said.  "So  " 

He  straightened  her  thin  body— how  really 
thin  she  was!— on  the  couch  and  found  a  light 
cover  to  put  over  her.  He  took  the  suit  out  of 
its  box  and  hung  it  in  the  closet.  He  turned  off 
the  lights. 

He  took  his  shoes  off,  and  his  jacket.  The 
sofa  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  too  short  for 
him.  He  lay  as  quietly  as  he  could  in  the 
darkness  and  tried  to  make  sense— any  kind 
of  sense — of  any  part  of  it. 


Martin  Hale  thought.  The  fingerprints  here, 
in  this  room — they  were  all  the  prints  of  the  girl 
killed  here.  How  can  that  fit  in  if  this  girl  is  tell- 
ing any  part  of  the  truth  ? 

There  was  no  use  in  it.  Not  tonight. 

Morning  light  awakened  Martin  Hale,  who 
wondered  what  he  was  doing  on  the  sofa  in- 
stead of  being,  properly,  in  bed,  and  then 
remembered  and  sat  up. 

There  was  enough  light  to  see  that  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  room. 

He  went  to  the  bathroom  door  and  knocked 
and  then  called  "Mary?"  twice.  Then  he 
opened  the  door.  There  was  nobody  in  the 
bathroom;  there  was  nobody  in  the  closet. 
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There  was  a  small  table  by  the  studio  bed. 
On  the  table  was  a  key.  The  apartment  key. 

Martin  Hale  looked  at  the  key  and  was  con- 
sumed with  anger.  Damn  the  girl !  What  did  she 
mean  by  How  am  I  going  to  find  her  ? 

Marty  Hale  had  his  jacket  in  his  left  hand 
and  was  shoving  his  right  arm  into  a  sleeve 
when  somebody  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
opened  the  door  and  said  "Oh"  involuntarily, 
to  a  tall  and  heavy  and  dark  man  with  a  big 
nose  and  a  scar  on  his  upper  lip. 

"Morning,"  the  man  said.  "Spare  me  a  min- 
ute?" 

"Spare  a  minute  to  whom?"  Martin  Hale 
asked,  with  a  pointed  lack  of  cordiality. 
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"See  your  point,"  the  big  man  said.  "Just 
doing  a  little  investigating.  About  a  girl  who 
maybe  used  to  live  in  this  building." 

He  took  a  folding  case  from  his  hip  pocket, 
opened  it  and  showed  part  of  its  contents  to 
Martin  Hale.  "Duly  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Illinois,"  he  said.  "Name  of  Atkins." 

"J  can  read,"  Martin  said. 

"Ever  see  this  girl  around?"  Atkins  said, 
and  took  a  photograph  out  of  his  jacket 
pocket — a  "jumbo"  print  of  a  snapshot.  A  pic- 
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ture  of  a  young  woman — a  pretty  young 
woman  with,  it  appeared,  dark  brown  hair. 
The  girl's  face  planed  down  to  a  pointed  chin. 
She  looked  to  be  nineteen  or  twenty.  She  wore 
a  loose  sweater  and  a  skirt.  She  looked  happy. 

"No,"  Martin  Hale  said.  "Why?" 

"Look,  mister,"  Atkins  said,  "mind  if  I 
come  in?  Take  the  load  off  my  feet?" 

"You've  had  your  minute,"  Hale  said.  "I 
don't  recognize  the  girl.  But,  O.K.,  come  in  if 
you  want  to." 


Take  a  fresh  point  of  view:  the  embroidered  blouse... and  suddenly  the  outlook's  brighter 
for  every  outfit  you  own!  Left,  sizes  30  to  38... right,  sizes  38  to  44.  Both  no-iron,  3.98 


Atkins  came  in.  He  sat  down.  He  said, 
"Thing  of  it  is,  the  girl's  five  years  older 
now.  If  she  ain't  dead,  that  is.  Sure  you  haven't 
seen  her  around?" 

"I've  only  been  here  a  couple  of  weeks," 
Martin  Hale  said.  "Who  is  the  girl?" 

"Name  of  Mary  Smith,"  Atkins  said. "Crazy 
note,  ain't  it?" 

"A  young  woman  who  called  herself  Mary 
Smith  was  killed  here,"  Martin  said.  "In  this 
room."  He  did  not  suppose  he  was  telling 
Bruno  Atkins  anything  Atkins  didn't  know. 

Atkins  looked  around  the  long  room. 
"Didn't  know  which  one,"  he  said.  "It  said 
third  floor.  Didn't  say  front  or  back." 

"Back,"  Martin  said.  "Who  wants  to  find 
the  girl?  Or — 1  suppose  this  girl  in  the  snap- 
shot is  the  girl  who  got  killed?" 

"That's  the  squeeze,"  Atkins  said.  "Could 
be  either  way.  That's  what  they  want  to  know." 

"The  executors  of  an  estate?" 

"What  gave  you  that  notion?" 

His  astonishment  seemed  excessive.  Martin 
told  him  that,  when  a  private  detective  is  hired 
to  find  somebody,  money  is  usually  involved 
and,  thinking  of  money,  one  thinks,  first,  of  a 
missing  heir. 

"Could  be  that  was  it,"  Atkins  said.  "Could 
be  it  was  something  else,  couldn't  it?  You  in- 
terested, Mr.  Hale?" 

"Some,"  Martin  said.  "Since  I'm  renting 
the  apartment  this  Mary  Smith  got  killed  in. 
Nobody  can  identify  this  picture?" 

"Nope.  Not  to  make  it  stick.  Grocery  clerk 
says  maybe.  Guy  at  the  drugstore  says  could 
be."  He  sighed. 

"Mr.  Atkins,"  Martin  said,  "you  weren't 
here  last  night,  were  you?  About — oh,  around 
nine  o'clock,  say?" 

Atkins  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  then 
shook  his  head.  "Not  me.  You  been  having  . . . 
visitors?  Unidentified?" 

"Could  be.  You  interested,  Mr.  Atkins?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Atkins  said,  "I  don't 
know  as  I  am." 

Again  there  was  knocking  on  the  door. 
Martin  went  to  it,  but  did  not  hurry. 

It  was  another  man,  another  tall  man.  This 
man  was  younger  than  Bruno  Atkins — he  had 
an  unscarred  and  rather  handsome  face,  and  a 
bristle  of  blond  hair.  He  said,  "Lady  of  the 
house  in?"  The  voice,  like  the  appearance, 
suggested  a  youngish  executive  on  the  rise,  not 
a  man  who  knocks  on  strange  doors. 

"Sorry,"  Martin  Hale  said,  "no  lady  of  the 
house." 

"Survey  for  the  Vacuum  Institute,"  the  man 
said.  "No  lady  of  the  house,  eh?  Vacuum 
cleaner,  though,  1  imagine." 

"No,  I  just  let  it  get  dirty." 


T„ 


o  this  the  man  said,  "Ha!"  acknowledging 
a  gag.  He  looked  around  the  room — down  its 
length,  briefly  at  the  other  occupant.  "Doesn't 
look  it,"  he  said.  "Long  as  there's  no  lady 
present,  how's  if  I  use  the  bathroom?  Long 
time  between  comfort  stations." 

"Sure,"  Marty  Hale  said,  "help  yourself." 
He  pointed. 

The  tall  youngish  man  walked  to  the  door — 
the  closet  door.  It  was  an  easy-enough  mistake 
to  make;  the  doors  were  side  by  side.  He 
opened  the  closet  door,  said,  "Oops,"  and, 
before  Marty  could  advise,  tried  the  right 
door.  He  went  in  and  closed  it  after  him.  After 
a  time  there  was  the  sound  of  a  toilet  flushing, 
and  he  came  out.  He  said,  "Thanks,"  and 
went  out  into  the  hall  and  started  upstairs  to- 
ward the  top  floor.  Marty  closed  the  door. 

"Well  "  Atkins  said.  He  stood  up. 

"Sorry  I  can't  help  about  the  girl,"  Marty 
said.  "You  want  to  find  her  alive?  Or  dead?" 

"You're  a  curious  man,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Hale?  Wedon't  disclose.  Thanksfor  giving  the 
feet  a  break."  He  moved  toward  the  door  and 
stopped.  "Name  Bradley  mean  anything  to 
you?"  he  said.  "James  Bradley?" 
Martin  Hale  shook  his  head. 
"Just  came  to  me,"  he  said.  "Don't  forget 
faces.  The  man  who  wanted  to  sell  you  a 
vacuum.  That's  his  name.  James  Bradley." 
Martin  Hale  shook  his  head  again. 
"One  of  those  things,"  Atkins  said.  "On  the 
up-and-up  now,  apparently.  Last  time  I  saw 
him  must  have  been  seven-eight  years  ago.  In 
Chicago.  I  was  on  the  force  then." 

He  stopped  and  listened.  Somebody  was 
coming  downstairs  from  the  floor  above. 
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"Didn't  take  him  long  upstairs,"  tki 
said.  "Nobody  home,  probably.  Mail; } 
fraud,  it  was.  Forgery  in  it  too.  Seven 
years  ago.  They  let  him  off  easy,  as  I  y 

He  stopped  again  and  continued  tc'stt 

"Had  a  wife,"  Atkins  said,  and  put  h  i 
on  the  doorknob.  "Pretty  thing.  Just' 
Don't  imagine  he  was  inside  for  moi 
maybe  a  year." 

He  turned  the  knob. 

"Sort  of  funny  he'd  turn  up  while 
here,  ain't  it?"  he  said.  "Makes  you  be 
coincidence  after  all,  I  guess." 

"I  hope  you  find  the  girl,"  Mart 
"Alive,  preferably." 

"Always  preferable,"  Atkins  said.  H 
out  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Things  got  no  clearer  fast,  Marts 
thought,  listening  to  the  fading  s*>i 
Bruno  Atkins  walking  downstairs.  If  t 
of  the  photograph  was  his  Mary  Smi 
had  changed  a  good  deal.  But  she  ha 
cause  to  change  a  good  deal.  Could  be.  L 
far  as  he  could  see,  everything  else.  Inc  di 
this  identification  of  a  vacuum-cleaner^ 
man  as  somebody  named  James  Bill< 
onetime  user  of  the  mails  to  defraud,  o  ii 
husband  of  a  pretty  wife  who  was  just  ki 

What  is  any  of  it  about?  Marty  inquij 
himself  and,  being  unanswered,  went  t 
the  apartment  and  down  the  stairs.  He  s 
the  street  door  when  he  thought  of  somiii 
and  climbed  the  stairs  again  and  open  ti 
door  of  his  apartment. 

The  key  was  on  the  table,  where  jl  h; 
left  it.  He  picked  the  key  up  and,  out  tl 
hall  again,  his  door  locked  behind  him  it 
on  the  lintel  over  the  door. 


She  had  wakened  at  first  light,  feelings  ji 
that  she  was  "home"  again.  But  then  s  r 


This  world  is  full  of  wonders  wai 
ing  for  our  minds  to  improve. 
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membered,  could  hear  Martin  Hale  breit 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  When  he  wahiq 
Mary  Smith  thought,  he'll  want  to  go  th 
police — want  it  all  started  up  again. 

She  stood  up  very  quietly.  Without  tt in 
on  any  light  in  the  dim  room  she  felt  i'hr 
big,  new  handbag  until  fingers  touched  ;e] 
She  laid  it  on  the  table  by  the  bed.  Hersuva 
not  in  sight;  he  must  have  put  it  some') 
after  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

She  clutched  the  bag  under  one  arm,  Ci  ii 
her  shoes  and  moved  carefully  to  the  oi 
She  turned  the  knob  and  opened  the  dot  h 

She  went  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  tj)r' 
she  put  her  shoes  on.  Then  she  went  qid 
out  of  the  house  and  into  the  street  thi  gl 
which  the  early  sun  slanted.  She  walkeiwi 
blocks  before  she  found  a  clock.  It  was  -tit 
thirty.  The  bank  would  not  open  until  M- 

Well,  there  was  a  cafeteria  at  Seventh  it 
nue  and  Christopher.  Outside,  she  bou .  I 
Times. 

She  got  orange  juice  from  a  counter  id 
farther  on,  toast  and  then  coffee.  She  fouiar 
empty  table  and  drank  the  juice.  With  iai 
done,  she  took  the  purse  out  and  counte  Ik 
money.  Twelve  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cen  U 
was  more  than  she  had  thought  would  be  1  re. 
He  had  given  her  seventy  dollars.  Tha  he 
could  pay  back  when  she  got  her  own  nuty 

She  waited — made  herself  wait— until* 
clock  showed  five  of  nine.  Then  she  wen  ut 
into  the  sunny,  already  hot,  street.  She-\  s 
too-thin  woman  in  a  green  linen  dress  111 
a  gray  handbag  under  her  arm.  She  v  * 
girl  with  cropped  hair  and  a  set  face.  « 

The  bank  was  open.  She  told  a  guard  at 
she  had  come  for  and  he  said.  "Mr.  Aip 
son."  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  bald  young  [ 
with  a  fence  around  him.  He  said,  "If  >K 
just  fill  this  out,  please?  And  sign  it,  ple<  - 

She  filled  it  out  as  best  she  could.  Passl* 
lost  on— on  what  date?  Presumably,  sine!* 
police  had  not  found  it  in  the  a  part  men »" 
the  date  she  had  been  struck  down,  tne(l 
girl  killed.  May  eleventh.  She  wrote  that  dB 
on  the  form.  Number  of  book?  She  haiH 
idea  at  all,  and  wrote  nothing.  Annum  11 


MAY.j'1 


129 


depc 


?  She  could  not  exactly  remember,  and 


wrot  "about  S4000."  She  wrote  her  name 
an<J  dress,  gave  the  form  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  oked  at  it  and  clicked  twice,  quickly. 

"jjnediate  notice  must  be  given,"  he  said, 
•■jhjsays  a  month  ago.  Lost  a  month."  He 
look'  at  his  desk  calendar.  "More  than  a 
mon,"  he  said,  in  accusation, 
"f  ist  discovered  it  was  lost,"  she  said. 
"I!  fortunate,"  he  said.  "Very  unfortunate. 
Yoii'iaven't  put  the  number  of  the  book 
dowt  I  see." 
"I  on't  remember  it." 

•']  resume  you've  brought  adequate  identi- 
ficatfi?" 


You  see,  everything  was 


No,  I'm 

afra  I  haven't  identification." 

Hsaid,  "My  dear  young  woman.  Credit 
caijdj^ny  credit  card.  Social  Security  card. 
Sur  .  Miss  Smith?" 
wL"  she  said.  "Everything  was . . .  stolen." 
Sll,  was  beginning  to  tremble. 
§1:11,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know.  Miss  Smith." 
fflwent  to  the  far  end  of  the  austere  ex- 
pant  and  vanished  there  through  a  gate.  She 
sat  fid  tried  not  to  tremble.  The  waiting 
seer  d  interminable.  Finally  he  came  through 
thjfte  and  sat  down  behind  his  desk. 

tljiss  Smith,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  very  un- 
foffliate  thing.  There  was  an  account  under 
thatiame— in  fact,  there  are  several  accounts 
und  the  name  of  Mary  Smith.  However, 
iha[ was  one  of  which  the  signature  on  the 
•corresponds — generally  corresponds — to 
.'OU.signature.  The  number  of  the  account 
wffl[-he  looked  at  one  of  the  papers — "one 
fou:>ne  two  one  nine.  The  amount  on  deposit 
was -again  he  checked  with  records  on  his 
three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
iigl '-seven  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents." 
He  ioked  at  her.  "The  balance — the  entire 
bal.ee — was  withdrawn  on  May  twelfth.  The 
acc.mt  was  closed.  The  passbook  was 
itaiied  'Canceled.'" 
Sf  could  merely  look  at  him. 
f nave  here,"  he  said,  "the  withdrawal  slip. 
Wc  d  you  care  to  look  at  it.  Miss  Smith?" 
fflp  looked  at  it;  saw  it  dimly. 
<nou  deny  that  the  signature  is  yours?" 
<*['s  not  mine,"  she  said.  "Somebody — 
«orbody  forged  my  name.  Stole  my  money." 
Ho  me,"  he  said,  "this  signature  appears 
natch  that  on  the  signature  card." 
Cqhe  bank,"  she  said;  "you — you  have  let 
■foody  steal  my  money." 
■{refer  you,"  he  said,  "to  paragraph  twenty- 
■printed  in  the  passbook.  Let  me  read  it 
■pu."  The  bald  young  man  picked  up  a 
■rand  read  from  it.  ""The  officers  of  the 
3f|  will  endeavor  to  prevent  frauds  upon  its 
■Isitors,  but  all  payments  to  persons  pre- 
fer ng  passbooks  shall  be  valid  payments  to 
Barge  the  bank,  and  in  respect  to  such 
■sits  the  bank  shall  be  bound  to  exercise 
ml  ordinary  care  and  diligence.'" 
But,"  she  said,  "that  means  anybody  can 
H  in  with  a  passbook  and — and  withdraw 
wl's  in  the  account.  Anybo^l" 
I[4y  jdear  young  woman,"  the  bald  man 
H  "the  possessor  of  the  passbook  is  as- 
Hpd  to  be  the  lawful  depositor.  Of  course 
^signature  is  compared.  We  have  several 
:h  sand  depositors.  Miss  Smith.  Naturally, 
W\  of  them  are  known  personally  to  our 
e  rs." 

flvlr." — she  had  to  look  at  the  name  plate 
this  desk — "Mr.  Anderson,  the  bank  has 
Wpmebody  rob  me.  Steal  almost  four  thou- 
M  dollars.  You — you  quote  things.  What 
III  do?  To  get  my  money  back?" 

haou  can  hardly  expect  "  he  said,  and 

■feed.  "It  would  be  necessary  to  prove  gross 
It'igence.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  you  can  do 
n.  Taking  into  account  the  delay  in  report- 
l»,the  passbook  lost  and  — 

Ue  stopped  listening.  She  stood  up  and 
tiied  slowly  and  groped  at  the  gate.  It  did 
H  open.  The  bald  man  got  up  then  and 
resed  the  catch  which  opened  the  gate.  She 
Wt  through  it  without  looking  at  him. 
ihe  uniformed  guard  watched  the  girl  in 
tl|  green  dress.  She  paid  no  attention,  the 
Sjrd  noticed,  to  the  tall  youngish  man  with 
gristle  of  blond  hair  who  had  come  into  the 
b,ik  behind  her  and  had  gone  to  a  desk  and 
spd  there,  apparently  making  out  a  slip 
tbughout  the  time  she  had  sat  by  the 


fenced-off  desk.  The  man  went  out  behind 
the  girl.  He  hadn't,  the  guard  noticed,  trans- 
acted any  business.  He  had  merely  stood  at 
the  desk. 

Waiting  to  see  how  the  girl  made  out, 
obviously.  So,  two  of  them  were  in  it,  what- 
ever "it"  was.  In  it,  and  hadn't  got  away 
with  it. 

She  went  out  into  Sixth  Avenue,  and  stopped 
involuntarily  just  outside  the  door.  Somebody 
bumped  into  her  and  said,  "Oops,  sorry,  miss." 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said.  "1  shouldn't  have 
stopped  so" — and  looked  up  at  a  tall  man  with 
a  bristle  of  blond  hair;  a  familiar  man?  Her 
mind  groped  while  her  lips  completed  the  sen- 
tence— "suddenly." 

"Should  have  looked  where  1  was  going," 
he  said  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "But — no  harm 
done,  is  there?" 

"None,"  she  said  and  then,  because  she  had 
to  move  somewhere,  turned  uptown,  toward 
8th  Street.  The  tall  man  turned  in  the  same 
direction,  walked  beside  her  and  a  step  behind. 
And  it  occurred  to  her  then  that  he  was  trying 
to  pick  her  up.  She  thought  this,  and  did  not 
believe  it,  because  she  was  quite  sure  that  she 
was  not  the  kind  of  young  woman  men  tried 
to  pick  up. 


B. 


>ut  the  way  he  had  looked  was  clear  in  her 
mind,  with  the  clarity  of  the  remembered — 
remembered  not  from  this  one  encounter,  but 
from  sometime  earlier. 

It  snapped  into  place.  At  the  library.  In  the 
reading  room  at  the  library.  She  had  looked 
up  from  her  book  and  he  had  been  sitting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table.  She  had  looked 
quickly  away  again,  but  not  before  their  eyes 
had  briefly  met. 

She  decided  to  cross  Sixth  Avenue  at  8th  and, 
halfway  across,  realized  she  must  have  started 
just  before  the  avenue  lights  turned  green.  Cars 
began  to  move  toward  her  from  both  di- 
rections. 

Mary  Smith  went  across  Sixth  and  then  up 
Greenwich.  The  tall  youngish  man  stood  and 
watched  her  go.  By  the  time  the  light  released 
him,  Mary  Smith  was  out  of  sight. 

Martin  Hale  went  rapidly  down  the  stairs 
from  the  landing  where  he  had  put  a  key  on  the 
lintel  of  a  door.  The  first  thing  was  to  get 
some  money.  He  had  given — lent — the  girl 
most  of  what  he  had  on  him.  Martin  walked  to 
the  Sheridan  Square  office  of  his  bank  and 
made  out  a  counter  check  for  two  hundred 
dollars.  No  use  running  short.  He  was  chew- 
ing holes  in  his  stake— but  there  it  was. 

He  walked  through  Waverly  Place  to 
Sixth,  and  up  Sixth  to  the  bank  the  girl  had 
used — said  she  had  used. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  give  you 
that  information,  Mr.  Hale,"  Mr.  Anderson 
said,  on  hearing  what  information  was  sought. 
"Such  matters  are  confidential  between  the 
bank  and  its  depositors." 

"It's  a  very  simple  thing."  Marty  Hale  said, 
with  patience.  "Nothing  that  reflects  on  the 
bank.  All  1  want  to  know— did  a  young 
woman  named  Mary  Smith  come  in  here  to- 
day and  report  the  loss  of  a  passbook?" 

Mr.  Anderson  said,  "Are  you  from  the 
police?" 

"Policemen  show  badges,"  Marty  told  him, 
with  some  weariness. 

"A  relative  of  yours?  This  Miss  . . .  Smith?" 

The  pause  between  the  two  words  was 
familiar  in  Martin  Hale's  mind.  He  had  used  it 
himself.  He  shook  his  head. 

"You're  an  interested  party?" 

"Obviously,"  Marty  said.  "Or  I  wouldn't 
bother.  If  you  mean  legally,  1  don't  suppose  so. 
It's  a  very  simple  point,  Mr.  Anderson. 
Doesn't  commit  you  to  anything,  does  it?" 

Anderson  asked  for  identification,  and  got 
it.  It  included  a  police  card  which  Marty 
should  have  turned  in  weeks  ago.  Anderson 
said,  with  something  like  alarm  in  his  voice, 
that  he  would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Hale  to  wait  a 
few  minutes,  and  went  out  from  behind  his 
desk  and  through  his  gate.  He  came  back  in 
about  ten  minutes,  and  sat  down  at  the  desk. 

"A  woman  claiming  to  be  a  Mary  Smith  was 
here  this  morning,"  he  said.  "She  claimed  to 
have  lost  a  passbook.  She  was  not,  however, 
able  to  identify  herself." 

"She  wouldn't  "  Marty  began,  and 

stopped.  "Will  she  get  it  back?" 


"This  is  irregular,"  Mr.  Anderson  said. 
"However,  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you  this. 
The  account  to  which  the  young  woman  who 
claimed  to  be  a  Mary  Smith  laid — er — claim 
has  been  closed.  The  balance  was  withdrawn 
under  procedures  which  you,  or  anyone  else, 
will  find  to  be  entirely  legal." 

"You  mean,"  Marty  said,  "that  Miss  Smith 
had  drawn  out  the  money?  All  of  it?" 

"The  account  to  which  the  young  woman 
laid  claim  has  been  closed  by  the  depositor  of 
record,"  Anderson  finished.  "That's  all  1  can 
tell  you  Mr. — er — Hale." 

Marty  said,  "Thanks  anyway,"  and  left.  In 
Sixth  Avenue  he  hailed  a  cab. 

Bernard  Simmons  had  an  office  of  his  own 
in  the  offices  of  the  District  Attorney,  County 
of  New  York.  Bernie  was  getting  along  all 
right.  He  looked  now  just  as  he  had  at  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  had  played  No.  2  on  the 
tennis  team. 

Bernie  said,  "The  Lute,  as  I  live  and 
breathe." 

Nobody  had  called  Martin  Luther  Hale  "the 
Lute"  for  a  good  many  years.  Marty  Hale 
said,  "How'yuh,  Bernie?" 

Bernie  was  fine.  He  had  heard  that  Marty 
had  quit  newspaper  work.  He  had  heard  that 
Marty  was  working  on  a  novel. 

Martin  Hale  said,  "I'm  having  a  crack  at  it." 
He  paused ;  he  was  told  to  sit  down,  and  Bernie 
sat  down  behind  the  desk.  "You've  got  things 
on  your  mind,"  Bernie  Simmons  said,  and 
looked  at  Marty  through  shrewd  eyes. 

"Sort  of,"  Martin  Hale  said.  "Off  the  rec- 
ord, Bernie?" 

Bernard  Simmons  raised  eyebrows.  "Unless 
you've  found  the  body.  We  like  a  record  of 
things  like  that,  you  know." 

"The  body  was  found  a  month  or  so  ago," 
Marty  said.  "You're  still  on  Homicide, 
Bernie?"  Bernard  Simmons  nodded.  "A  girl 
named  Mary  Smith?" 

"Tentatively  identified  as,"  Bernard  Sim- 
mons said.  "What  about  her?" 

"Anything  that  wasn't  published,"  Martin 
said.  "Were  you  on  it?" 

"Johnny  Kisco  kept  an  eye  on  it,"  Simmons 
said.  "Detective  first  grade.  Assigned  to  the 
bureau.  Why,  Marty?" 

"I'm  living  in  the  apartment  she  was  killed 
in,"  Martin  said.  "Suppose  I  told  you  that  I've 
got  a  notion  to  hang  a  novel  on  the  case?  Try 
to,  anyway.  Wouldn't  be  the  first  time  a 
writer's  done  that,  would  it?" 

"Suppose  you  told  me  that,"  Simmons  said. 
"Should  I  believe  you?  Or  should  I  wonder 
whether  Marty,  the  news  hound,  has  come  on 
something  he  wants  to  keep  exclusive?  Even 
from  the  district  attorney?" 

"Nobody,"  Martin  Hale  said,  "was  ever 
able  to  stop  you  from  wondering,  Bernie.  If 
you  mean,  have  I  got  anything  you  could  use, 
no.  If  you're  wondering  whether  I'll  turn  it 
over  if  I  came  on  anything,  sure.  I'm  a  respon- 
sible citizen  of  the  State  of  " 

"Come  off  it,  Marty.  You  figure  you  might 
come  on  something  we'd  be  interested  in?" 

jVlartin  Hale  nodded.  Bernard  Simmons, 
assistant  district  attorney  assigned  to  the 
Homicide  Bureau,  looked  at  him  for  some 
seconds. 

"Most  of  what  we  had  was  turned  over  to 
the  papers,"  he  said. 

"You've  never  found  out  anything  about 
her  except  her  approximate  age,  weight  and 
height,  et  cetera,  and  the  fact  that  she  appar- 
ently was  calling  herself  Mary  Smith?" 

Simmons  shrugged  thin,  hard  shoulders. 
"One  thing  we  didn't  give  out.  The  blows  on 
the  face  were  struck  after  she  was  dead.  Man 
maybe  didn't  know  the  first  blow  had  killed 
her.  That  was  on  the  back  of  the  head." 

"How  long  after  she  was  dead?" 

Simmons  narrowed  his  eyes  slightly. 
"Around  half  an  hour,  apparently.  You'd 
have  thought  by  that  time  he'd  have  known 
they  were  unnecessary." 

"Except  to  prevent  identification." 

"Sure." 

"According  to  what  you  did  give  out,  her 
prints  were  all  over  the  place." 

Bernard  Simmons  considered.  "Not  ex- 
actly all  over  the  place."  He  spoke  slowly.  "On 
the  tops  of  a  couple  of  tables.  On  the  re- 
frigerator and  the  stove  that's  built  on  top  of 
it.  On  a  cupboard  in  a  corner." 


"And — not  all  over?" 
"Presumably."  Simmons  said,  "she  was  a 
good  housekeeper.  Kept  things  dusted." 
"No  record  of  her  prints?" 
"We  don't  miss  on  the  obvious." 
"Dental  work?" 

"Quite  a  bit.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  dentists 
in  the  country,  Marty." 

Marty  nodded.  "No  other  prints?" 

"None  that  "  Bernard  Simmons  paused. 

He  tapped  out  a  rhythm  with  his  finger  tips  on 
the  top  of  his  desk.  "O.K.,"  he  said.  "A  few 
fragments.  Whorl  here  and  loop  there.  Prob- 
ably a  woman's  prints.  Had  a  friend  in.  Or  a 
cleaning  woman." 
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Now  Possible  to  Shrink  and  Heal 
Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery 

Only  Preparation  H  Contains  New  Healing  Substance 
That  Can  Shrink  Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery  And  At 
Same  Time  Relieve  Itching  and  Pain. 


A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  discovered  a 
new  substance  which  now 
makes  it  possible  to  shrink 
and  heal  hemorrhoids  with- 
out surgery.  It  stops  itch- 
ing and  relieves  pain  in 
minutes,  then  speeds  up 
healing  of  the  sore,  injured  tissues  all 
while  actual  reduction  (shrinking) 
takes  place. 

Tests  conducted  under  a  doctor's 
observations  proved  this  so.  And  most 
amazing  of  all,  this  very  striking 
improvement  was  maintained  over  a 
period  of  many  months. 

In  fact,  results  were  so  thorough, 
sufferers  were  able  to  make  such  state- 
ments as  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem."  Among  these  sufferers  were 


a  very  wide  variety  of  hemorrhoid 
conditions,  some  of  10  to  20  years' 
standing. 

All  this  was  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  narcotics,  astringents  or 
anesthetics  of  any  kind.  The  secret  is 
the  remarkable  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  which  quickly  helps  heal 
injured  cells  and  stimulates  regrowth 
of  healthy  tissue  again.  It  is  offered  in 
ointment  or  suppository  form  called 
Preparation  H®. 

In  addition  to  actually  shrinking 
hemorrhoids,  Preparation  H  lubricates 
and  makes  elimination  less  painful.  It 
helps  prevent  infection  which  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  hemorrhoids.  Just  ask 
for  Preparation  H  Ointment  or  Prepa- 
ration H  Suppositories  (easier  to  use 
away  from  home).  Any  drug  counter. 
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"If  they  had  a  set  of  this  other  woman's, 
could  they  identify?" 

"From  what  they  tell  me,"  Simmons  said, 
"no,  they  couldn't.  Not  to  make  it  stick." 

"Bernie,"  Hale  said,  "suppose  it  was  a  man 
killed  her.  A  big  man  could  .  .  .  carry  her 
around  the  room.  After  he'd  killed  her.  Or 
drag  her  around.  Put  her  fingers  on  the  places 
one  would  expect  to  find  them — stove  and 
tabletops,  et  cetera  et  cetera." 

"If  he  didn't  wait  too  long." 

"Wipe  off  the  places  he  wants  to  put  the 
prints  on.  Remember  where  they  were.  Later, 
take  his  time  and  go  over  everything  else  with 
a  nice  damp  cloth.  Wipe  off  any  prints  he 
might  have  left.  And — any  others." 

"I  suppose  so.  Of  course,"  Bernie  Simmons 
said,  "the  boys  on  the  squad  have  probably 
been  over  all  this.  Chap  named  Weigand's 
running  Homicide  West  now.  Pretty  good  rec- 
ord, Weigand  has.  What  else  do  you  want?" 

"If  a  man  got  in  trouble  with  the  Feds  in 
Chicago  six  or  seven  years  ago,"  Marty  said, 
"you  could  check  him  out?  Officially?" 

"Given  cause." 

"I  can't  do  that,"  Marty  said.  "I  don't 
know  there  is  any." 

"What  it  looks  like  to  me,"  Simmons  said, 
"you  Want  to  start  something.  In  a  word,  us. 
What's  the  man's  name?" 

"I  hear,"  Marty  said,  "his  name's  Bradley. 
James  Bradley.  He's  tall,  about  my  age.  Or  a 
few  years  older.  Good-looking.  Brush  haircut. 
Blond.  You'll  check  back  on  this  Bradley?" 

"All  right,"  Simmons  said.  "Victory  is 
yours." 

"There's  a  man  named  Bruno  Atkins  in 
Chicago.  Runs  a  private-detective  agency,  ap- 
parently. Called  the  Atkins  Agency." 

Simmons  wrote  the  name  of  Bruno  Atkins 
down  below  that  of  James  Bradley.  He  was 
reaching  for  a  telephone  when  Marty  Hale  left 
the  office,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  his  reddish-brown  eyes. 

Bruno  Atkins  waited  until  it  was  apparent 
that  Hale  had  not  gone  merely  to  the  nearest 
store  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Then  he  went  up 
to  Hale's  apartment  with  a  key  designed  to 
fit  a  good  many  locks,  particularly  those  of 
doors  in  elderly  buildings,  and  when  he  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him  sniffed. 

There  was  the  odor  of  perfume  in  the  air, 
the  kind  of  perfume  a  woman  would  use.  not 
the  scent  of  a  man's  shaving  lotion.  So  a  girl 
had  been  there.  Fairly  recently.  So  

Atkins  locked  the  door  and,  before  he  did 
anything  else,  walked  the  length  of  the  room 
to  the  windows.  One  of  them  opened  on  a  fire 
escape  and  the  fire  escape  led  down  into  a  rear 
court.  The  fire-escape  window  was  closed  and 
locked.  Atkins  unlocked  and  opened  it.  So  

Girls  leave  traces.  Bits  of  tissue  with  lip- 
stick on  them.  Or  cigarettes  with  lipstick  on 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  two  wastebaskets 
were  empty.  So  were  the  several  ash  trays. 

Hale,  or  perhaps  the  girl  herself,  had  tidied 
up.  Atkins  felt  mild  resentment  at  this. 


e  opened  the  closet  door.  Nothing,  at  first 
sight,  belonging  to  a  girl.  Atkins  slid  the 
suits — and  a  bathrobe  and  a  sweater — along 
the  rod  to  one  end  of  the  closet.  The  sixth  suit 
was  a  heavy  tweed ;  a  brownish  suit — woman's 
suit — and,  Well,  I'll  be  damned,  Bruno  Atkins 
thought,  and  lifted  the  suit  out  and  took  it  to- 
ward the  windows.  The  more  he  looked,  the 
surer  he  became.  Precisely  as  described! 

And — put  there  recently.  Nothing  about  a 
heavy,  brownish-tweed  suit  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  what  the  cops  had  found.  And, 
if  they  had  found  it,  it  wouldn't  be  there  now. 
Something  that  had  shown  up  since  Hale 
moved  in. 

Not  all  I  need  yet,  Atkins  thought.  But  we're 
getting  places. 

He  was  standing  facing  the  windows,  his 
back  to  the  room,  when  he  heard  a  key  turn 
in  the  lock.  He  wheeled  around.  He  said,  "All 

right,  Ha  "  and  stopped,  because  what  he 

saw  wasn't  what  he'd  expected  to  see.  "Oh!" 

Atkins  said.  "You,  is  it?  So          Hold  it! 

What's  the  big  " 

He  saw  fire  at  the  end  of  the  revolver,  and 
heard  the  sharp  crack  of  the  explosion.  Atkins 
took  two  long  strides  forward,  toward  the  gun. 
And  then  fell  forward,  as  dead  as  could  be, 
still  holding  a  brownish  tweed  suit  which  had 
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told  him  so  much  of  what  he  had  wants 
know. 

Numbness  walked  with  her. 

It  isn't  the  money,  she  thought  dimly,  alth$ 
of  course  it  is  the  money.  With  it  I  could 
bought  a  place  to  hide  in  until — until  somet 
changed. 

It  was  when  she  began  to  be  conscioi  jf 
physical  weariness  that  the  numbness  staj 
to  lessen.  I  must  find  a  place  to  sit  down 
rest.  I'm  getting  very  tired  and  if  I  get  too 
I  can't          Where  am  I  ? 

She  looked  to  find  out.  She  was  at 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  Of  course- 
library.  I  can  go  sit  in  the  library. 

She  turned  east.  The  blocks  are  long  i 
town.  She  went  into  the  library  and  aloia 
corridor  to  the  elevators.  The  elevator  fir  | 
went,  very  slowly,  up.  She  got  off  at  the^t 
floor  and  came  to  the  catalogue  room/ 


tpocV 

|I  gll! 


)he  would  get  a  book  and  sit  in  the  reai?  • 
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room.  Before  this  had  begun  to  happen 
had  been  reading  The  Brothers  Karamazo 

She  got  the  tray  DOS  to  DOV  and  cai 
it  to  one  of  the  tables  and  flicked  cards 
she  found  the  one  she  wanted  and  then  cor 
on  a  slip  the  information  the  stacks  wi 
need.  She  wrote  her  name  at  the  bottom 
address  wasn't  hers  any  more,  but  tl 
wasn't  any  other  place.  So  she  wrote  under 
name  the  address  of  the  apartment  which 
was  Martin  Hale's. 

A  tall  man  was  standing  beside  her  and 
was  at  first  only  vaguely  conscious  of  him,  ill .  : 
then  had  that  familiar  experience  of  repetit 
the  haunting  conviction  that  what  was  happ  | 
ing  now  had  happened  before. 

He  was  pleasant-looking  and  elderly, 
body  she  had  ever  seen  before.  Being  loo! 
at,  he  smiled,  and  said,  "Another  warm  o 
isn't  it?"  and  then,  without  waiting,  took 
catalogue  tray  and  went  away. 

She  had  stopped  watching  him  by  that  ti 
She  stood,  looking  down  at  the  slip  she 
written  on  because  suddenly  her  mind 
working  with  complete  clarity. 

The  man  at  the  bank — the  tall  young 
man — had  stood  so  beside  her.  It  was 
merely  that  he  had  sat  opposite  her  in  the  re; 
ing  room.  Suddenly  it  all  came  back.  He  h 
walked  immediately  behind  her,  once,  at  a 
rate,  to  the  desk  where  slips  are  handed  in,  a 
standing  beside  her,  he  had  needed  merely 
look  down  at  the  slip  she  made  out  to  kni 
who  she  was  and  where  she  lived. 

It  was  meaningless  coincidence.  It  had  to  1 
He  lived  in  the  same  part  of  town,  used  t 
same  savings  bank,  had  happened  to  be  the 
this  morning  at  the  same  time.  It's  only  coin 
dence,  she  told  herself.  And  did  not  at  all  t 
lieve  what  she  told  herself. 

He  knew  where  I  lived,  she  thought.  Ana 
girl  not  tinlike  me  was  killed  there. 

The  next  thought  was  entirely  unexpecte 
I've  got  to  go  tell  Marty.  What's  been  the  mt 
ter  with  me  ?  I've  got  to  go  tell  him. 

It  was  absurd  to  think  the  girl  had  cor 
back.  Why  should  she?  I  go  round  and  rom 
Martin  Luther  Hale  told  himself,  and  climh 
two  flights  of  stairs  and  opened  the  door.  Tl 
room  was  dim.  It  always  was.  The  room  w 
too  long  to  be  lighted  properly  by  the  wi 
dows  at  the  far  end.  The  room  did,  someho* 
seem  dimmer  than  usual.  Probably  begun 
cloud  up  outside,  although  he  hadn't  notice 
on  the  street  that  

He  saw  what  was  on  the  floor.  He  move 
quickly,  then,  and  crouched  and  almost ,i 
once  was  certain. 

Bruno  Atkins  had  fallen  face  down.  But  h 
neck  had  twisted,  so  that  Marty  could  seeh 
face — the  small  scar  on  the  upper  lip.  And  \ 
could  see  that  Bruno  Atkins  was  dead. 

One  of  the  big  windows  at  the  end  of  th 
room  was  open.  Marty  was  pretty  sure  he  ha 
closed  the  window  when  he  left,  but  only  b( 
cause  he  always  closed  it. 

The  police  would  ask,  and  he  would  have  t 
tell  the  police  that  he  was  only  pretty  sure.  C 
course  he  might  have  closed  and  locked 
and  somebody — Atkins  or  whoever  she 
him — might  have  forced  it  open  again. 

This  blows  it  wide  open,  Marty  thought. 

The  closet  door  was  open.  He  was  sure-| 
but  again  only  pretty  sure— that  he  had  close* 
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be'  e  he  'eft.  He  went  to  the  closet.  It  did 
ott  e  him  as  long  as  it  had  taken  the  bulky 
ete<  from  Chicago.  Everything  was  there 
xce  the  one  thing  which  now  meant  any- 
tiiM-a  brown  tweed  suit. 

Tlisuit  was  gone. 

Ai  ns  hadn't  taken  it.  If  he  had  taken  it, 
iest  would  still  be  there,  since  Atkins  was 
till  pre,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  And  who 
|se>  mid  want  

M  ty  didn't  like  the  answer;  he  didn't  at  all 
leer:  answer.  The  most  likely  person  to  have 
ilMhe  suit  was  the  girl  who  owned  it. 

Tf  girl— the  girl  who  said  she  was  Mary 
mitj-could  have  come  back  for  the  suit, 
ecaie  it  was  important.  She  could  have 
ike  he  key  from  the  ledge  above  the  door 
nd  herself  in.  She  could  have  found  the 
jit  nd— and  been  surprised  by  Bruno 
,tki  and  killed  him.  Taken  a  little  gun  from 
fleet  pocket  of  the  suit,  and  used  that.  Or 
rcni|it  a  gun  with  her  from  wherever  she 
ad|en  since  she  left  the  apartment. 

Hi  .vent  to  the  telephone  and  called  the 
oik  ind  said  who  he  was,  and  where  he  was, 
[Kpiat  he  had  found  when  he  got  home.  He 
HfSure  I'll  stay,"  and  put  the  receivei 
acHe  got  the  Manhattan  directory  out  and 
iap  "Mr.  Bernard  Simmons,  please." 

ftfiie  said,  "You  are  in  a  hurry.  O.K.,  I've 
uflme  calls  through  and  the  boys  in  Chi- 
ijjre  " 

Via  bit  beyond  that  now,  Bernie,"  Marty 
lidtOne  of  them's  dead.  Atkins."  He  waited 
muent.  "About  lour  feet  away,"  he  said. 
On'ie  floor  of  my  li\ing  room."  He  listened. 
Sml  have."  he  said.  "They're  on  their  way. 
cat — listen." 
Si  listening." 

Mere's  a  tie-in  with  the  Mary  Smith  kill," 
fl  said.  "There  has  to  be." 
I  come  along,"  Bernie  Simmons  said. 

SI  had  no  assurance  that  Martin  Hale 
ou  be  in  the  apartment.  But  the  apartment 
'ale  only  place  she  could  think  of  to  start, 
ndlhe  wasn't  there  she  could  wait.  Some- 
me'r  other  he'd  come  back. 


She  was  still  tired;  sitting  on  the  bus  had 
rested  her  a  little,  but  not  enough.  She  walked 
slowly.  Her  hurrying  mind  tried  to  force  hurry 
into  lagging  body.  But  there  isn't  really  any 
hurry,  she  thought.  Why  does  my  mind  hurry 
so — hurry  as  if  toward  home?  Why  do  I  feel  I 
am  hurrying  home  ? 

The  street  was  only  a  single  crooked  block. 
For  half  its  length  the  street  ran,  generally, 
toward  the  west.  Then  it  jogged  at  an  angle. 

She  thought,  It  isn't  far  now.  She  walked  to- 
ward the  crook  in  the  street;  home  (why  now, 
of  all  times,  think  of  it  as  home?)  was  only  a 
little  way  beyond  the  crook. 

Cars  were  parked  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
which  was  narrow  as  well  as  bent.  She  heard 
a  car  door  open,  but  that  meant  nothing — 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Then  she  felt  hard  pressure  against  her  back, 
between  her  shoulder  blades. 

"That's  right,"  a  man's  voice  said— a  rather 
pleasant  voice.  "It's  a  gun.  Turn  around,  Miss 
Smith.  The  carriage  waits." 

She  tried  to  turn  to  face  the  man  behind  her, 
the  man  who  now  stood  so  close  that  she  could 
feel  his  body  against  hers. 

"Not  like  that,"  he  said.  "Toward  the  car." 

She  turned  slowly,  the  cold  metal  pressing 
against  her  back,  against  her  spine.  The  door 
of  the  third  car  down  the  street  was  open.  She 
drew  in  breath  to  cry  out,  but  the  gun — the 
gun  she  had  not  seen — pressed  harder,  ".lust 
slide  in,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  you  can  drive?" 

She  slid  in  under  the  wheel. 

Now  the  gun  was  no  longer  against  her 
back.  It  dug  into  her  side,  just  below  her  right 
breast.  She  looked  at  it  before  she  looked  at 
the  man — the  pleasant-faced,  youngish  man 
.with  a  brush  of  blond  hair.  She  said,  "Who 
are  you?  What  do  you  want?" 

"A  little  drive  in  the  country,"  he  said. 

There  was  nothing  threatening  about  the 
man.  no  harshness  in  his  voice.  The  threat  was 
in  the  gun. 

"You  couldn't  get  away,"  she  said.  "Couldn't 
use  it  and  get  away." 

"My  dear  young  woman,"  he  said,  "what 
difference  would  that  make  to  you?  You'd 


EXERCISES  FOR  PRETTIER  FASHION 

FOK  CORRECTING  A  SWAY-BACK:  Stand  with  your  heels 
four  inches  from  a  wall  and  four  inches  apart.  Keep  your 
back  straight  and  bend  your  knees.  Push  the  small 
of  your  back  Hat  against  the  wall.  Then,  holding  your 
spine  against  the  wall,  gradually  straighten  up. 
When  you  feel  your  back  leave  the  wall,  relax  and  start 
over.  Practice  this  until  you  can  stand  completely 
straight  with  no  space  between  your  back  and  the  wall. 
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FOR  CORRECTING  ROUNDED  SHOULDERS  AND 

A  s«NKEN  CHEST:  Raise  your  arms  high  above  your 
bead  and  clasp  your  hands,  with  the  palms  up.  Hold  your 
head  erect  with  your  chin  high.  Then  swing  your  arms 
back  behind  your  head.  Relax  and  repeat.  Work  up  to  25. 


FOR  TONING  AND  STRENGTHENING  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES: 

Sit  on  the  floor  with  your  legs  stretched  out  in  front  ol 
you  to  form  a  V  with  your  body.  Hold  your  arms 
straight  out  in  front  at  shoulder  level.  Hold 
your  stomach  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and 
slowly  lean  back,  then  forward.  Practice  leaning 
a  little  farther  each  time,  until  you  can  slowly  lower 
yourself  all  the  way  to  the  floor,  and  raise  V 
yourself  back  up  again  with  your  stomach  held  in. 

in  addition  to  exercising,  practice  good  posture  consistently.  Vt  ben 
working  at  the  sink  or  ironing  board,  lean  from  the  waist,  with  your 
back  straight.  Always  stand  erectly,  with  your  knees  flexed  slightly, 
your  weight  evenly  balanced  on  both  feet.  (Never  use  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture for  support.)  Before  long,  good  posture  will  become  a  habit  and 
your  fashions  will  automatically  look  prettier  on  you. 
Re  sure  to  have  your  doctor's  approval  of  your  exercise  imifirani  before  you  begin. 


N  MOW —  I  EAT  BETTER,  FASTER  AND  MORE 
COMFORTABLY  WITH  MY  FALSE  TECTH  BY 

RAISING-  MY  BITING  POWER* 

Mr:  K.  MCM.,  Rye,  N.Y. 


Dental  plates  give  only  26%  average  biting  power  of  natural  teeth.  FASTEETH 

raises  biting  force -cushions  sensitive  gums -holds  teeth  more  securely. 

Be  happy  with  your  false  teeth.  Laugh,  talk,  eat  without 
embarrassment.  Wear  teeth  all  day  long  with  more 
comfort.  Use  FASTEETH  —  the  special  powder  thou- 
sands of  dentists  give  patients  to  hold  plates  more 
firmly  in  place.  You  may  speak  more  clearly — eat  faster. 
FASTEETH  soothes  and  protects  tender  gums  when 
chewing.You  can  bite  harder  —  enjoy  the  hard-to-eat 
foods  you  need.  FASTEETH  checks  "plate  odor"  (den- 
ture breath).  No  gummy,  gooey,  "pasty"  feel.  At  drug 
counters  everywhere.  FASTEETH  Outsells  all  Others. 

You  can  enjoy  extra  Spring  profits  this  year  by  join- 
ing our  staff  of  independent  representatives.  Send  a 
postal  to  the  address  below,  and  you  will  receive 
complete  details  about  our  offer.  No  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY  •  986  Independence  Square  •  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 


SPRING  PROFITS! 


m  End  Pain  Of 

Corns 


No  other 

method  like 
instant-acting 
Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads! 


r 


ALSO 

Callouses 
Bunions 
Sore  Toes 
Tender  Spots 

Sore  Heels 
Instep  Ridges 
Rough  Seams 
Heel  Bumps 


Soft 

Soothing, 
Cushioning 


Multiple-acting  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 
do  more  for  you  by  far  than  any  other 
method.  Zino-pads  not  only  stop  pain 
of  these  foot  troubles  in  a  jiffy  .  .  . 
not  only  stop  corns,  callouses  before 
they  can  develop  .  .  .  not  only  remove 
them  one  of  the  quickest  ways  known 
to  medical  science — but  also  ease 
new  or  tight  shoes!  Get  this  wonderful 
relief  of  Dr.  Scholl's  today.  At  Drug, 
Department,  Shoe  and  5-10^  Stores. 


CORNS      CALLOUSES      BUNIONS    SOFT  CORNS 

D-Scholls  Zino-pads 


Hotels  and  Motels  Call  for 
Trained  Women 


Record-breaking  trav  - 
el means  nation-wide 
opportunities  and  a  sound,  substantial  future  for 
trained  women  in  the  hotel,  motel  and  hospitality  field. 
Fascinating  work;  quick  advancement.  You  can  qualify  at 
home,  in  leisure  time,  or  through  resident  classes  in  Wash- 
ington. Previous  experience  proved  unnecessary.  Place- 
ment Service  FREE.  Write  for  FREE  book.  Approved  for 
ALE  Veteran  Training. 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Room  GE-512  Washington  7,  D.  C.  45th  Year 


STEAM  IRONS 
WORK  LIKE  NEW 


.  m  WITH 

kleenout 


STEAM  IRON  CLEANER 


Gets  rid  of  lime  and  scale  for  just 
29^  a  cleaning!  4  cleanings  only  98^! 


m  m  AND 

kleensteam 


WATER 
CONDITIONER 


Turns  gallons  of  tap  water  into 
de-mineralized  water  for  just  98^!  No 
more  clogging,  spurting,  sputtering! 

ILLINOIS  WATER  TREATMENT  CO.  •  840  Cedar  St.,  Rockford,  III. 


CONSTIPATION 

Make  You  Weak? 

Here's  a  way  to  feel  better  fast! 

NO  NEED  to  let  constipation  "get  you 
down."  To  get  the  prompt  relief  you  need  to 
feel  better  fast  ask  for  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets.  They're  your  best  bet  because  they 
are  a  "balanced"  combination  of  ingredi- 
ents scientifically  formulated  to  soften  the 
intestinal  wastes  and  stimulate  intestinal 
function  .  .  .  without  causing  cramps  or  weak- 
ening digestive  distress! 

IN  CLINICAL  study  Dr.  Edwards'  Olive 
Tablets  rated  71%  better,  on  the  average, 
than  other  laxatives  tested.  These  included 
candy  and  chewing  gum  laxatives,  so-called 
"liver"  pills,  a  well-known  bulk  laxative, 
milk  of  magnesia  and  ordinary  mineral  oil. 

RELY  ON  this  trustworthy  medical  evi- 
dence. You'll  be  pleased  to  find  how  effective 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  are. 
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never  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  You  do  know 
how  to  drive,  of  course?" 

She  could  lie  and  say  she  didn't.  The  gun 
dug  into  her  side.  She  nodded  and  started  the 
motor;  swung  the  car  out  into  the  street. 

There  were  two  police  cars  beyond  the 
crook,  double-parked  outside  other  cars. 
There  were  people  clustered  on  the  sidewalk. 
Between  the  police  cars  and  the  opposite  curb 
there  was  barely  room  to  pass. 

'"Move  right  along,  lady,"  a  patrolman  said. 

She  could  cry  out  now — cry  for  help.  The 
gun  pressed  harder  into  her  side,  was  bruising 
against  a  rib.  He  wouldn't  have  a  chance  if 
she  cried  out  now,  with  the  patrolman  so 


close  he  could  reach  into  the  open  window  of 
the  car.  You  wouldn't  have  a  chance,  the  press- 
ing gun  told  her.  The  car  rolled  on,  between 
police  cruisers  and  curb. 

"That's  the  girl,"  the  man  said  in  his  pleas- 
ant voice.  "That's  what  I  call  keeping  your 
head.  Miss  Smith." 

"What  you  left  of  it,"  she  heard  herself  say, 
and  was  surprised  not  only  that  she  had  said 
that,  but  that  she  had  said  it  so  bitterly. 

"My  my."  the  man  said.  "Temper.  And  all 
the  time  1  thought  you  were  just  a  little  mouse. 
A  little  nobody  of  a  mouse." 

There  v\ere  four  men:  a  sergeant  named 
Stein  from  Homicide,  Manhattan  West:  a 
younger  detective  named  Phelan  from  the  sixth 
precinct;  a  detective  named  Kisco — Johnny 
Kisco — from  the  Homicide  Bureau  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office;  and  Bernard  Simmons, 
assistant  district  attorney. 

Detective  Kisco  had  come  early,  only  a  lit- 
tle time  after  the  arrival  of  Sergeant  Stein.  Al- 
most an  hour  after  that  Bernard  Simmons  ar- 
rived, said,  "Hiya,  Marty?"  and  conferred 
with  Kisco;  then,  more  protractedly,  with 
Stein.  After  that  he  and  Stein  stood  and 
watched  and  were  told  things  in  low  tones  and 
nodded  their  heads,  or  shook  them.  It  was  al- 
most three  o'clock  when  only  the  four  of  them, 
and  Martin  Hale,  were  left  in  the  long  room. 

Marty  looked  at  the  other  men,  who  looked 
back  with  the  expressions  of  men  who  are 
waiting  something  out.  There  was  neither  hos- 
tility nor  cordiality  in  the  faces  of  any  of  them. 

"Marty,"  Simmons  said,  "who's  the  girl 
friend?" 

Marty  repeated  "Girl  friend?"  and  was  told 
to  come  off  it,  by  Simmons. 

"There  are  several  prints  left  by  a  woman," 
Stein  said.  "Quite  recently,  Mr.  Hale." 

"Oh,"  Marty  said.  He  hesitated.  "She  says 
she's  Mary  Smith,"  Marty  said.  "I  came  home 
last  night  and  " 

It  took  time,  even  without  trying  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  girl's  mind.  After  all,  what 
did  he  know  about  the  workings  of  her  mind, 
except  what  she  told  him? 

"Was  there  a  label  in  the  suit,  Mr.  Hale?" 
Stein  asked. 

Marty  tried  to  remember.  He  ended  by 
shaking  his  head. 

"There  might  have  been  something  in  it?" 
Stein  said.  "In  a  pocket?  Or  in  the  lining,  for 
that  matter?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Marty  said. 

"Anything  as  heavy  as  a  gun?  A  quite  small 
automatic,  say?" 

"Look,"  Marty  said,  "I  picked  it  up  only 
that  once.  All  I  can  say  is  I'm  pretty  sure  there 
wasn't  a  gun  in  it.  Just  pretty  sure.  He  was 
shot,  then?" 

"He  was  shot,  Marty."  Simmons  said. 
"Very  small  caliber.  Probably  a  twenty-two." 

"A  good  shot,"  Stein  said.  "Or  a  very  lucky 
shot.  I  suppose  you  haven't  such  a  weapon 
around,  Mr.  Hale?" 

"Not  that  kind."  Marty  said.  "Or  any  other 
kind."  He  paused.  "It  sounds  as  if  you  think 
the  girl  shot  him.  Mary  Smith.  Why?" 

"I  don't  say  we  think  that."  Stein  said.  "He 
was — may  as  well  tell  him,  don't  you  think. 
Mr.  Simmons?" 


Be 


•ernie  Simmons  said  he  didn't  see  why  not. 
"Our  late  friend,"  Bernie  said,  "was  what 
he  said  he  was.  Nothing  against  him  in  Chi- 
cago. Mostly,  tried  to  find  people  other  people 
wanted  found.  I  got  hold  of  his  partner.  At- 
kins had  been  engaged  by  a  man  named  Al- 
bert Parkins  to  find  a  girl  named  Mary 
Smith."  He  paused.  "Daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Arlington   Smith.  Parkins 

claimed  to  be  " 

"I  know,"  Marty  said.  "A  cousin  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Smith.  Look,  Bernie.  The  girl — my  Mary 
Smith — knew  about  Parkins.  And  if  she's  dead 

he  inherits  and  " 

"Hold  it,  Marty,"  Bernie  Simmons  said. 
"About  the  last,  who  knows?  As  for  her  know- 
ing about  it — Parkins  was  mentioned  in  the 
stories  of  the  shooting.  Rallied  around  his 
cousin.  Undying  confidence  in  her  innocence. 
And  Parkins  was  Mrs.  Smith's  relative,  not 
Smith's." 

"Atkins  was  checking  out  the  girl  who  was 
killed?  To  find  out  if  she  was  the  right  Mary 
Smith?" 


"Apparently.  The  side-kick  says  a  lot  of 
Mary  Smiths  cropped  up.  To  nobody's  aston- 
ishment." 

Marty  Hale  lighted  a  cigarette.  "Bernie."  he 
said,  "the  fingerprints  you  people  got  here 
just  now  would  pretty  well  have  to  be  those 
of — call  her  my  Mary  Smith.  No  other  wom- 
an's been  here. 

"She  says  she  was  at  the  East  River  Hospi- 
tal," Marty  said,  "after  being  slugged.  They 
say  they  called  a  woman  "Mary  Smith'  be- 
cause they  were  full  up  with  Jane  Does. 
They'd  have  tried  to  identify  her,  wouldn't 
they?  And  taken  her  fingerprints?" 

Sergeant  Stein  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Hale.  And 
the  prints  we  found  here  will  be  run  through 
the  identification  mill.  If  they  match  those  of 
the  girl  at  the  hospital,  it's  pretty  much  auto- 
matic. Mr.  Hale.  You  want  to  believe  the  girl, 
don't  you?" 

"It's  all  one  to   "  Marty  began,  and 

Bernie  Simmons  and  Sergeant  Stein  looked  at 
him.  "O.K.."  Marty  said.  "Suppose  I  do?  Is 
there  something  wrong  with  that?" 

"I  can't  think  what  would  be  wrong  about 
that,"  Sergeant  Stein  said.  "She's  an  attrac- 
tive girl,  I  gather?" 

"She's  very  thin,"  Marty  said.  "She  looks 
as  if  she's  been  sick." 

"Of  course,"  Stein  said,  "a  girl  could  fatten 
up  a  bit.  You  can  buy  quite  a  lot  of  groceries 
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for  close  to  four  thousand  dollars.  Phelan,  why 
don't  you  drop  by  the  bank — they'll  still  be 
there,  even  if  it's  closed,  and  " 

"They  won't  be  talkative,"  Phelan  said. 
"Particularly  if  it  begins  to  look  like  they 
might  have  paid  the  wrong  person." 

"Still."  Stein  said,  "if  there  are  discrepancies 
between  the  signatures  on  the  withdrawal  slip 
and  on  the  record  card.  Things  a  teller 
wouldn't  necessarily  notice.  Things  an  expert 
might.  Well — we're  done  here  for  the  mo- 
ment, counselor.  You?  And  you,  Johnny?  Dig 
elsewhere?" 

"Find  us  this  girl,"  John  Kisco  suggested. 
He  sighed.  "What  it  does  is  open  up  the  other 
one,  doesn't  it?  The  other  kill."  He  gestured 
at  the  room  they  sat  in.  "The  other  girl." 

"It  opens  up   "  Stein  said  and  at  the 

same  moment  Marty  Hale  said,  "Bernie. 
What  about  the  other  man?" 

"Other?"  Bernie  Simmons  said,  and 
then,  "Oh.  Man  named  Bradley?  We  sent 
through  -  —  All  right,  Marty.  How  does  a 
man  named  Bradley  figure?" 

He  probably  didn't,  Marty  said.  Which 
was  why  he  had  forgotten  to  include  James 
Bradley  in  his  chronicle  of  events.  However, 
he  told  about  Bradley. 

"Probably  just  happenstance,"  Stein  said. 
"A  good  deal  of  that  about.  Mr.  Hale.  But — 
we'll  ask  around." 

The  telephone  rang.  Marty  picked  it  up  and 
said  "Yes?"  He  held  the  receiver  out  to  Bernie 
Simmons,  who  said  "Simmons,"  and  then. 
"Go  ahead."  After  listening  for  about  a  min- 
ute he  said,  "Thanks,"  and  hung  Lip. 

"Happenstance."  he  said.  "I've  always 
liked  happenstance.  James  Bradley.  Nine 
years  ago,  not  seven  or  eight.  Mail  fraud. 
Sang — that  is,  gave  assistance  to  the  United 
States  District  Attorney.  Which  was  appre- 


ciated. Served  just  over  a  year.  Thirty  wl ,  \ 
came  out.  Had  a  wife.  Name  of  Laura's 
they  let  him  out  and  did  he  rush  hometcjj 
ing  arms'.'  Wife  said  not  at  the  time.  Asl;  t 
have  nim  looked  for.  Was.  but  probably 
body  broke  their  necks  about  it.  Or  may1!) 
did  go  back  later  and  she  ne\er  mention  j 
One  of  those  things  that  just  .  .  .  trail 

"No  apparent  tie-in."  Stein  said.  ' 

"Coincidence  does  interest  me."  Sirmt 
said.  "Rather.  But  all  we  know  is  wha\ 
kins  said — what  Marty  here  says  he-!j( 
Maybe  Atkins  couldn't  tell  one  face  froiiu 
other  in  broad  daylight." 

"Well."  Stein  said,  "he  was  a  cop.  \t 
been.  Cops  are  encouraged  to  remember  o 
know.  Now  " 

Now  was  that  they  would  want  the 
ment  empty  for  a  day  or  so.  The  lib  I 
might  come  across  something  they'd  vja't 
check  back  on.  So— he  was  afraid  Mr.  il 
was  going  to  have  to  be  inconvenienced. ' 

They  waited  while  he  packed  the  thin  h 
wanted  into  a  suitcase.  Simmons,  the  lasiu' 
had  all  but  closed  the  door  when  the  telep 
rang.  Stein  nodded  to  Martin  Hale,  who 
to  the  telephone.  He  could  not  recall,  ; 
ward,  what  caused  him  to  close  the  door 
him,  but  he  did  close  the  door. 

He  was  not  gone  long.  He  came  out  ' 
they  looked  at  him. 

"Guy  wants  me  to  have  a  drink  with  h 
Marty  Hale  said.  He  spoke  quickly,  and 
realized  that  he  had  not  needed  to  speak  a 
since  nobody  had  asked  anything. 


fclul 


ten 


to 


She  had  driven  as  he  directed,  thr  5 
thickening  traffic.  Finally  she  made  a 
sharp  turn  and  climbed  a  ramp  onto  ar 
vated  highway.  "Straight  ahead  now. 
told  her.  "Nothing  to  worry  about  now. 

The  traffic  was  heavy,  but  it  rolled  smooth 
rolled  north.  The  West  Side  Highway 
was  what  it  was.  She  must  remember  th 
must  remember  all  of  it. 

The  gun  no  longer  pressed  into  her  sid< 
held  it  in  his  right  hand,  the  hand  on  his 
It  pointed  toward  her. 

"You  can  have  the  money,"  she  sail 
voice  which  was  not  her  voice.  "Whoew 
are,  you  can  have  the  money.  You  don't 
to  kill  me  for  the  money." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "the  money's  water 
the  bridge,  isn't  it?  Just  a  little  bonus. 

do  you  mean,  I  can  have  it?  I've   ' 

stopped  suddenly.  Then  he  said,  "Musi 
inquisitive.  Miss  Smith." 

"Albert,"  she  said.  "Albert  Parkins, 
the  one — you're  working  for  him.  aren't  yi 

He  turned  toward  her.  He  said. 
Parkins?  What  are  you  talking  about? 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  man.  the  ap] 
puzzlement  in  his  voice — that  was  all  a 
An  obvious  lie.  He  was,  she  thought,  ratr 
good  at  it.  For  a  hired  killer.  (Killer.  Ki>%; 
Killer.  It  went  so  in  her  mind.  But  I'm  not  Y ' 
ing  to  die.  To  )  She  did  not  answer. 

"A  mouse,"  he  said.  "A  little  nobody  it 
mouse.  What's  all  this  about  money?" 

Her  mind  groped — picked  anxiously  at 
meaningless.  There  was  something— tl 
was  everything — she  didn't  understand. 

"It  was  all  the  money  I  had,"  she  said 
would  show,  somehow,  if  that  was  the  mc 
he  was  talking  about;  if  he  thought  that 
all  the  money.  But — he  didn't  have  to  do  a 
thing  to  get  that  money. 

"More  than  you'll  need,"  he  said. 

She  could  turn  sharply  to  her  left,  rai 
other  car.  She  could  do  that  and  run—: 
out  that  the  man  beside  her  had  death 
hand.  He  would  kill  assheswerved — try  ti 

"I  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "While  there'; 
there's  hope.  Maybe  I'll  think  of  another*' 
mouse.  Figure  it  like  that.  Relax,  Miss  Smi 
Enjoy  the  drive." 

The  pleasant  note— the  grotesquely  soo 
ing  note — had  come  back  into  his  voice. 

"Who  "  she  began. 

"Relax,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't  matter  tow 
I'm  just  your  bad  luck.  Nothing  persoi 
about  it,  mouse." 

The  country  began  to  grow  hilly.  Think 
Utile  things.  Remember  little  things.  A  bird  1 
the  roadway.  Will  it  fly  soon  enough  ''  Or  "I 
this  car  be  the  bird's  bad  luck  ?  Nothing  P'\ 
wnal  about  it.  Just  a  bird's  hod  luck. 
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ParKI-y  Ends  1000  Feet  Ahead.  .  .  . 
oW  J.  End  of  Parkw  ay  500  Feet.  .  .  . 

,N\LS  he  AD. 

■  Tun  eft.'*  he  said.  "  Through  Katonah. 
guid»ou.*' 

It  wa^V  35.  It  was  a  blacktop,  winding. 
menH  was  v}  Thirty -five.  Tell  Marty 
,a<  jV  Thirty-five.  She  followed  the  winding 
id,  st  ped  at  a  traffic  signal  which  was  red, 
issed  'oad  when  the  light  turned  green. 
■\Ve  rn  off  around  the  next  bend,"  the 
in  sai  "Where  it  says  private  road." 
Shell  ied  the  car  off  onto  the  private  road; 
■ned  i  to  the  right.  There  was  no  traffic  at 
now  he  road  climbed  steeply.  At  the  top 
•re  w  only  sky— a  notch  of  sky  between 
greeof  trees.  On  the  left,  water  rippled  in 
:afte.:>on  sun.  A  lake,  set  in  circling  green 
is.  jp.kled  below  them.  The  road  dipped 


.i  in. 

•Kee  going."  he  said.  "It's  a  pretty  lake, 
't  it?  lot  deeper  than  you'd  think  to  look 

n 

rh*ad  swerved  slightly  away  from  the 
e,  w  :h  it  seemed  to  be  circling. 
•flSthis  hill,"  the  man  said,  "there's  a 
tiJt  Leads  down  toward  the  lake.  Take 

Ihsok  the  car  gently  down  the  sharp 
:hoa  road  which  was  little  more  than  a 
il;a  ad  on  w  hich,  she  thought,  no  car  had 
ndjen  for  a  good  many  days  Then,  after 
twist,  they  were  at  the  lake.  She  pulled 
Ihftht,  partly  on  grass. 
]M  boat  ride  now,"  he  said.  He  smiled 
f  ol  ring  her  a  treat. 

lei  t  out  of  the  car  and  held  the  gun 
nAvhile  she  got  out.  "Down  there,"  he 
|,f  pointed  at  a  dock  of  sorts,  at  a  row- 
to  one  of  the  piles.  She  went  toward 
and  he  went  behind  her. 
they  reached  the  boat,  he  got  into  it 
sat  facing  toward  her.  The  gun  mo- 
lirected.  She  sat  in  the  stern,  facing 
i.l  put  the  gun  down  on  the  thwart  in 
Aim.  She  leaned  forward  instinctively, 
flghty,"  he  said,  and  moved  his  own 
idfthtly.  She  leaned  back,  against  noth- 
B.  lifted  oars  from  either  side,  pushed 
H  left  oar  until  the  boat  floated  out 
flpder  overhanging  bushes.  Then  he 
<■  row. 

■  the  sparkling  water,  which  darted  in 
U  she  could  now  see  much  more  of  the 
■was  oval;  in  the  center  there  was  a 
ilaand.  wooded,  apparently  unoccupied, 
•ai  the  edge  of  the  lake  there  were  a  num- 
■buses— some  large,  with  sand  beaches, 
iiuch  smaller,  hiding  in  trees.  A  dozen 
■•-she  counted.  (Remember  little  things.) 
lathere  was  one  hidden  behind  the  is- 
i.  ■  two — guess  at  two.  Fourteen  houses. 

■  them  with  sandy  beaches. 

K  was  nobody  on  any  of  the  beaches, 
■vas  no  sign  of  life  around  any  of  the 
m  The  man  looked  over  his  shoulder 
fi  had  watched  her  look  around  the  lake. 
G  up  around  five  or  six,  .mostly,"  he 
l»itay.over  until  Monday  morning.  Can 
Km,  Miss  Smith?" 

»vas  ready  to  clutch  at  anything.  "No," 
si.  "I'll  be  easy  to  drown.  Is  that  what 
■nt  to  hear?" 

Shouldn't  believe  her.  He  knew  who  she 
li )  he  would  know  she  had  spent  all  the 
u  rs  of  her  girlhood  on  the  lake  shore. 
Vj  know,"  he  said,  "I  hadn't  thought  of 
■He  did  not  seem  to  reject  what  she  said, 
By  to  consider  it. 

towed  toward  the  right  of  the  island. 
m  at  a  guess,  half  a  mile  across  the  lake, 
iked  strongly,  smoothly.  The  gun  on  the 
p  in  front  of  him  jiggled  a  little. 
Hmoved  slightly,  and  as  she  moved  the 
m  one  shoe  caught  on  some  roughness 
HI  boat's  flooring  and  the  shoe  slipped 
frier  foot.  In  that  instant  she  knew  what 
l»!>uld  try — would  have  to  try. 
pHid  not  notice  that  the  shoe  was  off  her 
foot.  He  did  not  notice — did  not  seem 
Rice — when,  with  the  toes  of  the  freed 
t'he  levered  off  the  other  shoe.  She  threw 
■f  sideways,  out  of  the  boat,  into  the 
l|ing  Water.  The  water  was  sharply  cold, 
rlantly  the  green  dress  clung,  hampered, 
'fit,  swimming  under  water,  that  she  was 
i  with  incredible,  with  fatal  slowness. 


Be  doesn't  know  J  can  swim,  she  thought.  In 
seconds  he  will  know — he  knows  now.  But  his 
not  knowing  gave  me  that  first  instant. 

che  stayed  under  as  long  as  she  could.  She 
turned  onto  her  back  and  came  to  the  surface, 
and  her  lungs  igrabbed  for  air.  She  was  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  boat. 

He  did  not  at  once  see  her,  although  she  was 

plainly  in  No.  That  was  it.  She  was  west 

of  the  boat;  the  sun  of  early  afternoon  glit- 
tered from  the  water  into  his  eyes. 

He  saw  her.  He  pulled  furiously  on  the  right 
oar,  swinging  the  boat  toward  her.  She  went 
under  and  swam  hard,  away,  toward  the 
west — toward  the  sun.  She  did  not  stay  under 
long.  It  was  slower  swimming  so,  and  if  he  had 
not  fired  by  now  he  probably  would  not. 

She  was  not  out  of  range.  But  she  might 
well  be  out  of  effective  range — with  the  light 
dancing  in  his  eyes,  the  man  might  not  risk  a 
shot.  The  sound  of  even  a  little  gun  would 
reverberate  in  the  hills. 


Ohe  turned  and  looked  back.  The  boat  was 
coming  after  her.  It  was  not  gaining.  Every 
now  and  then  the  man  had  to  twist  on  the 
thwart,  look  over  his  shoulder  to  see  where  she 
was.  And  each  time  he  looked  he  was  mo- 
mentarily blinded  by  the  splintered  light. 

The  island  was  fifty  yards  or  so  to  her  right. 
She  was  swimming  parallel  to  it.  She  kicked 
and  dived  under,  changed  course.  She  came 
to  the  surface,  and  was  still  thirty-five  yards 
or  so  from  the  island.  He  had  seen  her;  the 
boat  was  angling  toward  her. 

She  did  not  again  try  to  swim  under  water. 
She  had,  now,  to  swim  fast.  The  shelter  of  the 

island  seemed  far  away.  And  

The  plan  came  to  her  from  nowhere.  She 
broke  her  stroke,  floundered  in  the  water.  She 
had  done  that  years  ago;  it  had  been  a  game. 
Imitate  an  exhausted  swimmer,  a  swimmer 
with  a  cramp. 

It  was  easy — too  easy — to  imitate  the  ex- 
hausted swimmer.  It  was  easy,  instead  of 
swimming  smoothly,  to  flounder  toward  the 
island.  She  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  churned  on,  churned  on  frantically.  The 
boat  was  very  close.  The  man  rowed  w  ith  long 
sweeping  of  the  oars. 

She  reached  the  overhanging  bushes,  and 
knew  that,  for  a  few  seconds,  she  would  be 
out  of  sight.  Her  feet  touched  bottom.  She 
pulled  herself  up  onto  the  beach,  began  to  run, 
at  first  through  underbrush,  then  along  a 
path.  In  the  island's  center  there  was  a  clear- 
ing, with  benches  and  tables — a  picnic  place. 

He  would,  if  her  pretense  had  succeeded, 
expect  to  find  her  exhausted.  If  he  believed  her 
floundering,  he  would  tie  up  the  boat  and 
come  ashore  and  look  for  her,  and  that  would 
give  her  time.  She  reached  the  far  side  of  the 
island,  ran  into  the  water  and  stopped.  It  was 
a  long  way— a  long  way  of  glittering  water- 
to  the  shore  beyond.  She  tugged  at  the  zipper 
of  the  dress.  It  stuck  and  she  yanked  desper- 
ately, and  it  gav  e.  She  stepped  out  of  the  green 
dress.  Then  she  picked  it  up  and  ran  back 
along  the  beach  until  she  found  a  place  over- 
grown with  bushes  and  then  pushed  the  dress 
in  among  them. 

She  went  back  into  the  water  and  struck  out 
for  the  shore.  It  was  easier  now — a  bandeau 
bra  and  pants  were  as  good  as  a  swim  suit. 

She  did  not  look  back  until  she  was  halfway 
between  island  and  shore.  He  was  not  on  the 
beach;  she  did  not  see  him  in  the  water  be- 
tween her  and  the  island.  She  altered  her 
course  a  little  so  that  she  swam  toward  a 
beach,  and  then  the  water  grew  shallow  and 
she  put  her  feet  down  and  found  sand. 

She  ran  the  width  of  the  narrow  beach  and 
onto  a  lawn  beyond  it.  The  boat  was  not  in 
sight.  He  must  still  be  searching  the  island. 

She  ran  across  the  lawn  toward  a  house. 
She  ran  up  steps  to  a  porch  and  knocked  on 
the  door.  When  she  heard  no  sound  from 
inside  the  house,  she  ran  along  the  porch  and 
stopped  at  a  window.  If  she  could  get  to  the 

telephone  

She  ran,  pale  in  the  shadow— an  untanned, 
slender  girl  in  a  bra  and  clinging  silk— to  the 
end  of  the  porch,  and  then  around  the  house. 
At  the  rear  one  window  was  a  little  open.  She 
tried  to  open  it  farther,  tried  without  hope. 
And  the  window  flew  up. 

She  climbed  through  it,  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  house.  She  closed  the  window.  She  ran  to 


the  room  she  had  first  looked  into,  and  to  the 
telephone. 

She  dialed  the  operator  and  said,  "I  want  a 
New  York  number,"  and  gave  the  number  of 
her  telephone  at  the  apartment.  The  recurrent 
buzz  of  a  rung  number  began  and  she  thought, 
The  number  will  have  been  changed.  I  know  

"Yes?"  a  voice  said.  His  voice? 

"Marty?" 

"Where  are  you?"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know.  A  man — the  man  who  must 

have  followed  me  "  There  was  no  time  for 

that.  "It's  on  a  lake.  We  went  through 
Katonah.  It's — it  must  be  a  place  called  South 
Salem.  That's  the  number  on  " 


"What  number?  South  Salem  what?" 

She  told  him. 

"Can  you  stay  there?" 

She  looked  out  through  the  window.  The 
boat  was  pulling  away  from  the  island,  pulling 
toward  the  shore.  "I  don't  think  so,"  she  said. 
"But  I  can  stay  somewhere  near." 

"Above  Katonah.  On  a  lake.  All  right. 
How  " 

The  boat  was  coming  very  close. 

"Thirty-five,"  she  said.  "Then  a  private 
road.  Marty  /He's — I  can't  stay  here!  I  " 

"Wait,"  he  said.  "What's  the  name  of  " 

The  boat  grounded  on  the  beach.  The  man 
got  out  of  the  boat,  faced  toward  the  house. 
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"He's   "  she  said,  and  then,  "Come, 

Marty!"  She  put  the  telephone  down  on  the 
floor  and  then  dropped  to  the  floor  so  that  she 
was  below  the  level  of  the  window.  She  crept 
away,  deeper  into  the  room.  She  was  almost 
across  the  room  before  she  stood  up. 

It  took  Marty  Hale  some  minutes  to  disen- 
tangle himself  from  Sergeant  Stein  and  Detec- 
tive Kisco;  longer  to  loosen  himself  from  Ber- 
nard Simmons,  who  offered  to  drop  him 
wherever  he  wanted  to  be  dropped. 

Marty  said  vaguely,  "Only  a  couple  of 
blocks.  Take  longer  in  a  car." 

There  was  a  car-rental  place  nearby.  He 
got  a  car  from  it,  and  put  h:s  suitcase  in  the 
trunk.  He  tried  the  South  Salem  number  and 
got  a  busy  signal. 

No  part  of  it  was  good.  "The  man  who  must 
have  followed  me."  She  had  said  that.  He  had 
caught  her  at  the  telephone;  caught  her  as  she 
said,  "Come,  Marty!"  Caught  her  before  she 
had  time  to  put  the  receiver  back,  so  that  it 
now  dangled  at  the  end  of  its  cord.  The  tele- 
phone dead  and — and  the  girl  dead? 

He  drove  the  rented  car  as  fast  as  traffic 
would  let  him,  which  wasn't  fast.  It  is  a  long 
way  to  Katonah  on  a  Friday  afternoon  in 
summer,  with  half  Manhattan  rolling,  and 
stopping,  and  rolling,  toward  Putnam  County 
and  Westchester  County.  She's  so  little,  he 
thought — so  thin  and — and  — 

Bernard  Simmons  could  be  a  patient  man, 
even  in  a  hot  telephone  booth.  He  realized  the 
difficulties.  He  also  realized  that  what  he 
wanted  was  not  impossible.  "There  is  a  rec- 
ord," he  said,  with  patience.  He  said  it  to  a 
woman  and  to  another  woman  and  finally  to 
•i  man.  They  were  all  in  Mt.  Kisco.  The  man 
said,  "Now  listen.  What  you're  asking  — 

"The  District  Attorney's  office, "  Sjmmons 
said,  with  patience.  "New  York  County.  This 
is  official  business.  There  is  a  record.  For  bill- 
ing purposes.  I  want  the  record." 

I  he  man  said,  "But,  Mr.  Simmons  — 

"I'm  not  at  the  office  now,"  Bernard  Sim- 
mons said,  with  patience.  "I'll  go  there.  Call 
me  there  in" — he  considered  briefly — "twents 
minutes."  He  hung  up  and  drove  back  to 
Leonard  Street, 

He  hadn't  seen  her  at  the  telephone.  At 
least,  Ik-  did  mil  act  as  if  he  had.  I  le  stood  on 
the  beach,  in  fron'  of  the  drawn-up  boat  But 
he  did  not  come  toward  the  house.  He  moved 
slowly  oil'  toward  his  right.  There  was  no  use- 
in  watching  any  longer. 

The  hallway  led  back  toward  the  kitchen. 
She  had  come  that  way.  Doors  opened  oil  it. 
I  he  first  door  was  closed,  the  second  open.  It 
led  into  a  small  room,  with  two  bunks  against 
the  wall.  Neither  was  made  up. 

I  here  was  a  eloset.  and  she  went  to  it.  The 
clothes  were  a  boy's  clothes.  There  were  sneak- 
ers— several  pairs — on  the  floor.  A  sweater, 
on  a  hook;  a  leather  jacket — very  dirty — on 
another.  And  a  pair  of  blue  jeans.  The  jeans 
first.  She  held  them  in  front  of  her.  Not  a  very 

big  boy.  Still          Take  what  comes  to  hand, 

she  thought.  Hurry — hurry.  Covering — any 
covering  you  can  move  in. 

There  was  no  shirt  in  the  closet.  She  looked 
around  the  room.  A  chest  of  drawers.  Nothing 
in  the  top  drawer;  in  the  second,  a  tennis 
shirt,  white.  A  heavy  woolen  shirt,  in  bright 
colors.  A  striped  jersey.  She  grabbed  it  out, 
held  it  up.  She  pulled  herself  into  the  jersey. 

There  was  a  mirror  over  the  chest.  She 
backed  away  so  that  she  could  see  herself. 
With  her  cropped  hair  she  looked  almost  like 
a  boy — well,  not  a  great  deal  like  a  boy;  per- 
haps from  a  distance  like  a  boy.  She  went  back 
to  the  closet  and  got  a  pair  of  the  sneakers — a 
dark  blue  pair.  Laced  as  tightly  as  she  could 
manage,  they  were  too  large.  Well,  thieves 
can't  be  choosers.  Now — hurry — hurry ! 

She  heard  sounds  from  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  room's  single  window  was  in  the 
rear  wall.  She  moved  to  one  side  of  it, 
crouched  low,  looked  out.  A  man  and  a 
woman  were  coming  down  a  path;  the  man 
carried  a  suitcase  and  a  duffel  bag.  The  owners 
of  the  house  were  arriving  for  their  weekend. 

She  drew  back  Quickly,  involuntarily.  Then 
she  thought,  /'//  tell  them  what's  happened. 
They'll  help  me.  They're  not  part  of  anything. 


"Hi!"  a  man  called  from  up  the  path. 
Called  in  a  pleasant  voice.  Called  in  his  voice. 

She  dropped  to  the  floor,  pressed  herself 
against  the  wall  below  the  window. 

"Whatja  say,  Max?"  the  other  man  said. 

"You're  up  early,"  the  woman  said. 

She  has  a  nice  voice,  Mary  Smith  thought. 
They're  nice  people.  Only — only  they're  people 
he  knows.  People  who  will  believe  him. 

"Hot  in  town,"  the  man  they  had  called 
Max  said.  "Also — anxious  to  see  a  friendly 
face." 

"Where's  she  got  to  now?"  the  other  man 
said.  "That  wandering  wife  of  yours?" 

"Rome,"  Max  said.  "Greece  next  stop.  Be 
hot  in  Greece,  I'd  think,  but  papa-in-law's 
always  wanted  to  go  to  Greece.  So  " 

She  guessed,  from  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
that  he  had  come  on  down  the  path;  that  the 
two  others  had  put  down  what  they  were 
carrying,  and  were  waiting  for  him. 

//  /'///  quick  enough,  she  thought,  /  can  get 
out  of  the  front  of  the  house  while  they're 
miking.  She  started,  still  crouched  below  the 
window  level,  toward  the  door. 

"Come  along  in,"  the  man  who  wasn't  Max 
said.  "I'll  buy  you  a  drink." 

At  the  same  moment  she  heard  the  sound 
of  a  key  in  a  lock.  Too  late  to  go  that  way. 
From  the  back  door  they  could  look  through 
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the  hall  she  would  have  to  use.  She  retreated; 
went  back  toward  the  window. 

"A  customer,"  Max  said.  "You've  got  a 
customer,  Tony." 

Tony— that  was  the  man  she'd  stolen  from. 
From  whose  boy  

"Kid  not  along?"  Max  said. 

"Camp,"  the  man  called  Tony  said,  and  she 
heard  the  door  open. 

She  had  seconds;  might  have  seconds.  They 
were  still  in  the  kitchen.  Under  the  lowest 
bunk  was  the  only  thing;  she  rolled  under  the 
bunk.  After  they  had  passed  the  door  

She  heard  the  quick  tap  of  a  woman's  feet 
in  the  hall,  the  heavier  sound  of  a  man's  feet. 
Two  of  them.  She  heard  the  sound  of  a 
refrigerator  opening.  The  one  called  Tony 
getting  ice  for  the  drinks. 

Max  spoke  from  the  living  room:  "Those 
kids  are  around  again."  And  from  the  kitchen 
Tony  said,  "They  are?  At  your  place?" 

"Interrupted  before  the  completion  of  the 
crime,"  Max  told  him.  "At  the  door  when  I 
came  up,  set  to  break  in.  And  ran  like  the 
devil.  Ran  this  way  and  Hey!" 

The  refrigerator  door  clunked.  There  had 
been  an  imperative  note  in  the  "Hey!"  and 
the  man  called  Tony  was  answering  it.  His 
feet  were  noisy  on  the  hall  flooring. 

"Old  Timothy's  boat,"  Max  said  and  Tony 
said,  "The  nerve  of  the  brats!  Not  enough  that 
they  dodge  circles  around  him.  Now  they  use 
his  own  boat  to  do  it  and  — 

"Anthony!"  the  woman  said,  and  her  voice 
was  suddenly  high  in  pitch.  "Somebody's 
been  in  here !  Used  the  telephone  and  not  — 

It  was  the  time,  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
time.  The  window — no,  the  hallway,  the  kitchen 
door !  They  would  be  


She  stopped  thinking.  Her  body  rolled  from 
under  the  bunk  and  to  its  feet,  ran  on  feet 
cushioned  in  sneakers. 

But  did  not  run  soundlessly.  Not  sound- 
lessly enough.  She  was  at  the  kitchen  door, 
tugging  at  it,  but  they  had  heard. 

"Hey,"  Tony  shouted.  "You!" 

She  was  through  the  door,  running.  She 
turned  from  the  path  into  underbrush — ran 
crouching,  undersumac.  Thornbushes  clutched 
at  the  tough  fabric  of  the  jeans,  at  the  softer 
material  of  the  jersey ;  dug  through  the  jersey, 
tearing  at  her  skin.  She  kept  on  running, 
deeper  into  the  hostile  underbrush. 


A. 


telephone  dead.  And,  the  girl  dead ?  Or — 
merely  driven  from  the  telephone  by  the  man 
who  had  "followed  her"?  She  might  still  be 
near  the  telephone;  he  might  reach  her. 

He  kept  telling  himself  that;  not  believing 
that.  He  reached  the  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway 
and  almost  at  once  turned  from  it  at  a  tele- 
phone booth  and  into  a  parking  area.  He  gave 
the  South  Salem  number  to  the  operator. 

"Hello?"  a  voice  said — a  woman's  voice. 
It  was  a  pleasant  voice.  It  was  not  the  voice  he 
wanted  to  hear.  He  could  not  trust  an  un- 
identified voice,  pleasant  or  not.  He  could  not 
say,  "Is  a  girl  dead  there?  My  girl  dead  there?" 
"Could  I  speak  to  Gertrude?" 
"Gertrude?"  the  woman   said.  "I'm 

afraid  " 

Marty  put  surprise  into  his  voice.  "Isn't  this 
the  Tomlinsons'?"  he  said.  "South  Salem 
three,  three  four  two  one?" 

"That's  the  number,"  the  woman  said. 
"Only  there's  nobody  named  Tomlinson.  Our 
name  is  Hunter." 

"Funny,"  Martin  Hale  said.  "I  could  have 
sworn  Gertrude  gave  me  that  number.  I  — 
He  broke  off.  Mrs.  Hunter  said  that  it  was 
perfectly  all  right,  and  hung  up. 

He  had  a  name — the  name  of  Hunter. 
Somewhere  near  Katonah.  Someplace  with  a 
South  Salem  telephone  number. 

He  went  back  to  the  car,  and  drove  north. 

She  had  crouched  behind  bushes,  where 
the  shade  was  deepest.  She  had  heard  the  two 
men  go  up  the  path.  When  the  sound  of 
their  movement  faded  somewhat,  she  moved, 
cautiously,  farther  into  the  bushes.  Then  she 
heard  sounds  again.  She  ducked  quickly, 
f  rom  the  sound,  only  one  of  the  men  was 
coming  down  the  path,  going  back  to  the 
house.  She  could  not  tell  which  one. 

Slowly,  making  as  little  noise  as  she  could, 
she  began  to  work  her  way  out  of  the  thorn- 
bushes.  She  began  to  work  her  way  up  the 
slope,  parallel  to  the  path.  Out  of  sight  from 
the  path,  if  she  was  lucky. 

She  came  very  suddenly  out  of  the  under- 
growth of  the  hillside.  She  came  out  on  a 
level  place  of  grass,  roughly  mown.  Beyond  it 
was  the  road  she  sought,  but  in  the  grassy 
area  a  car  was  standing. 

Of  course;  the  car  the  man  and  woman  had 
come  in.  If  it  was  not  locked  

She  looked  around  the  open  place  and 
listened,  and  again  held  her  breath.  I'll  have 
to  do  it  sometime,  she  thought.  I  have  to 
chance  it.  It  won't  get  any  safer. 

She  reached  for  the  door  handle  and  he 
straightened  up  from  his  crouch  on  the  floor 
in  the  back  of  the  car. 

"You  certainly  do  things  the  hard  way," 
the  man  named  Max  said.  And  pointed  the 
little  gun  at  her.  "Getting  yourself  all  scratched 
up  like  that." 

No  journey  lasts  forever,  Martin  Hale 
thought.  This  one  had  lasted  until  after  four, 
which  was  long  enough.  Parkway  Ends  1000 
Feet.  Sure  enough.  A  light  stopped  him.  He 
waited,  with  impatience.  The  light  released 
him,  and  he  turned  left  onto  Route  35  and 
across  the  New  York  Central  tracks  and  into 
Katonah. 

And— now  what?  A  house  on  a  lake.  Some- 
where off  Route  35. 

He  found  a  place  to  park,  and  a  telephone. 
He  leafed  the  Westchester  telephone  directory. 

There  were  a  good  many  Hunters  in  West- 
chester County.  Three  with  South  Salem 
numbers.  One— good.  Hunter,  Anthony.  Lk. 
Carabec. 

He  was  in  a  drugstore.  He  said,  "Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  to  Lake  Carabec?" 


The  boy  behind  the  fountain  could  I  h 
He  took  Route  35,  headed  west.  'U 
winds  a  lot."  Four,  five  miles,  he  car 
turnoff  marked  "Private  Road."  He 
right.  He  came  to  a  fork,  he  went  eith1 
"Road  runs  around  the  lake,  see?' 

He  went  back  to  the  rented  car  am 
west  for  a  little  more  than  five  miles  anc 
right  into  a  private  road.  When  he  reae'd 
fork  he  stayed  right,  since  it  didn't  m;:j 
difference.  He  hoped  the  Hunters  wou  hi 
a  mailbox,  or  a  name  sign. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  fork  he  hab 
told  about,  the  road  split  again  and,  n  h 
ing  been  told  of  this,  Martin  slow 
car.  Here  the  right-hand  fork  ran 
hundred  yards  or  so  before  it  joined  al 
top  road — town  road  or  state  road.  Th 
fork  continued  its  gently  leftward  cu$k 
wasn't  much  doubt  which  way  to  go. 

The  plan  of  the  colony  now  became  apj 
The  road  circled  the  lake  on  high  groui 
houses  were  between  road  and  lake.  Scle 
he  drove  slowly,  could  be  seen  at  the  dls 
sloping  driveways.  Several  had  to  be  tali 
faith,  since  no  driveways  led  down  toV 
but  only  paths  from  areas  cleared  for  p; 

There  were,  for  the  most  part,  sig 
drove  past  eight  entrances  and  did  no 
to  "Anthony  Hunter."  Martin  Hale 
patience  began  to  break  through.  HeV 
at  the  car.  swore  at  the  dust,  swore  at  ii.e— - 
ing  frustration.  Then — "Anthony  Huntl' 
a  metal  sign.  No  driveway.  Martin  turd 
and  parked  beside  a  sedan.  He  got  o 
walked  down  a  path  toward  the  lake. 

A  house  came  in  view  after  he  had 
few  feet  down — a  simple,  wooden  hoi. 
old  house.  He  looked  over  the  hous 
glittering  lake,  and  went  on  down  thi 
to  what  was  evidently  the  kitchen  door. 

He  thought,  This  is  it,  and  felt  his 
tense.  Then  he  knocked  on  the  door. 

"We're  around  front  "  a  man's  voici 
There  was  a  relaxed  cordiality  in  the 
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Lartin  went  around  the  house.  A  p< 
a  farmhouse  porch — ran  the  width 
house.  A  man  and  a  woman  were  sitti 
the  porch,  in  chairs  of  aluminum  and 
with  drinks  beside  them. 

"Mr.  Hunter?"  Martin  said,  and 
said,  "That's  right." 

"My  name's  Hale,"  Martin  said.  '% 
Hale.  I'm  looking  for  a  girl." 

"Afraid  we're  fresh  out,"  Anthony  I 
said.  "However — how's  about  a  drink?/ 
Helen,  this  is  Martin  Hale." 

She  was  slender  and  blond.  She 
white  shirt  and  brief  white  shorts.  She 
"Mr.  Hale.  Find  your  friend  Gertie? Ge 
Tomlinson?" 

He  stepped  up  on  the  porch  and  1 
down  at  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  smiled  up,  "a  gu 
good  one,  apparently.  From  the  voice  at  | 
call  it  a  hunch." 

"We're  having  gin  and  tonic,"  An 
Hunter  said.  "There  are  alternatives." 

"Gin  and  tonic'U  be  fine,"  Martin  Hal>  i 
He  sat  in  the  chair.  He  hesitated.  "A  frit 
mine,"  he  said.  "A  girl.  Called  me  froi  t 
number— at  any  rate,  gave  this  numbei  I 
girl's  in  trouble.  It's  too  much  to  go  inti 
all  kinds  of  trouble." 

The  Hunters  looked  at  each  other.  lj$ 
Hunter  nodded,  just  perceptibly. 

"Somebody  did  get  in  here,"  Hunter  it 
"Couple  of  hours  ago.  A  little  more,  m 
Only — it  was  one  of  the  kid  pack.  A  bft 
Martin  waited. 

"Juvenile  delinquents,"  Hunter  said.' 
mild  sort  of  way.  Most  of  the  lake  ji 
are  closed  up  from  Monday  to  Frida 
temptation  to  kids.  One  of  them  got  ii» 
afternoon.  Forced  a  window,  probably.  w 
the  telephone.  Max  Reid  and  I  chased  n 
but  he  dodged  off  into  the  bushes." 

"A  boy?"  Martin  said.  "You're  sure  if 
that." 

"Well,"  Helen  said,  and  spoke  slowly  & 
I  got  was  a  glimpse.  Tony?" 

Tony  Hunter  did  not  respond  at  once.  Vj| 
he  did,  he  said,  "Whoever  it  was  was  drw 
like  a  boy— blue  jeans,  jersey.  Max  sj 
kid  running  away  from  his  place  am* 

CONTINUKI)  ON  I'M  I 


IEE  SAVOR. 

LAVOR  IN 


I  s  a  flavor  to  taste  with  pleasure  and  de- 
jg  To  savor.  To  remember.  To  wish  for  a 
ill  more.  It  lakes  more  than  20  spices  to 
n  •  that  Miracle  Whip  taste.  The  recipe  we 
iso  )  hlend  them  is  very  hush,  hush.  The 
o;  is  flavor  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to 
10  j (Though  plenty  have  tried!)  We  thM 
!  like  the  compliment  Miracle  Whip  Salad 
Irwin" -pays  to  this  lovely  lime  salad.  Bright! 
Irjliy!  Sure  to  please! 

\jELLY  ROLL  SALAD 
You  mold  it  in  a  can! 


1  o.  2  can  pineapple 
chunks 

|f   1  3-oz.  pkg.  lime 
gelatin  dessert 

lfl}4  cups  hot  water 


1  cup  Kraft  Miniature 
Marshmallows 

Lettuce 

Miracle  Whip  Salad 
Dressing 


Hi's  a  shimmering  lime  salad  with  a  flourish 
olivor.  .hist  for  fun  we  mold  it  right  in  the 
Apple  can.  Drain  pineapple  and  save  the 
■Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Chill  until 
al  st  firm.  Fold  in  marshmallows  and  y2  cup 
plapple.  Pour  into  the  can  'chill  until  set.  Now 
■he  crowning  touch.  Unmold  on  greens  and 
to] villi  Miracle  Whip.- lust  look  at  that  creamy- 
sloth  texture— that  extra  richness  from  extra 
■  (and  better  beat- 
moo)!  A  delight  atop 
■salad-great  inside 

■Jslaw.  potato  salad, 

sf'hviches! 


I 


M 
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supposed—l  did,  anyway— that  this  was  the 
same  kid." 

"Max?"  Martin  said,  and  remembered. 
"He's  got  a  place  here?"  he  said. 

"Max  Reid,"  Tony  Hunter  said.  "Max  and 
Hilda,  only  she's  in  Europe  just  now.  With 
daddy-o." 

"Her  father,"  Helen  said. 

"Her  father,"  Tony  said.  "The  one  and  only 
Richard  Wallace,  Inc.  Head  of  " 

"I  know,"  Martin  said.  "Advertising." 

"Anyway,"  Helen  said,  "if  this  boy  was 
this  girl.  Max  is  the  man  to  talk  to,  Mr.  Hale. 
Only  " 

Martin  started  to  get  up. 

"Only,"  she  said,  "he  just  rowed  Timothy's 
boat  back  across  the  lake.  Timothy  works  for 
most  of  us,  and  he  comes  across  in  a  boat. 
Only  today  somebody  rowed  the  boat  over 

and  didn't  "  She  stopped.  Her  blue  eyes 

narrowed  slightly.  "Anyway,"  she  said,  "Max 
took  it  back.  Just  before  you  came." 

"So,"  Tony  Hunter  said,  "you  may  as  well 
finish  your  drink.  Because  he'll  have  to  walk 
around,  and  it's  better  than  two  miles." 

"This  Reid,"  Martin  said,  and  sat  down. 
"You're  sure  he  didn't  catch  whoever  it  was 
who  was  running?" 

"Last  time  I  saw  him,"  Tony  Hunter  said, 
"he  was  standing  in  the  parking  place  up 
there,  looking  around.  I  said,  'Let's  skip  it, 
Max."  And  he  said  he'd  look  around  a  little 
more,  first,  because  the  kids  needed  to  be 
taught  a  lesson.  Why  he  took  the  boat  back — 
make  them  walk,  anyway.  What's  about  the 
girl?  Or  aren't  you  saying?" 

It  was,  Martin  said  again,  too  long  a  si<>i\ 
The  girl  had  been  hit  on  the  head  and  had 
been  in  the  hospital.  And  somebody  had  had 
another  go  at  her  And  she  had  disappeared 
in  New  York  and  turned  up  here. 

'  >,  our  girl?"  Helen  Hunter  asked. 

"Not  especi  "  Martin  said,  and  broke 

the  word  in  two.  It  was,  certainly,  the  queerest 
thing.  He  realized,  and  the  realization  was 
like  a  slap,  that  he  had  known  the  girl  for  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  And  now  he  broke  in 
two  a  word  winch  would  not  deny  that  she 
w.is  "his"  girl. 

"Your  girl,"  Helen  Hunter  said,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  maternal  satisfaction. 

"I'll  go  along  and  wait  for  Reid,"  Martin 
saul.  "Or  drive  around  and  pick  him  up.  What 
sort  of  looking  man  is  he?" 

"  I  all,"  Tony  Hunter  said.  "Middle  thirties. 
Blond  hair  which  he  keeps  cut  short,  collegiate 
like." 

Martin  1  lale  thanked  them  and  went  around 
the  house  and  up  the  path.  While  he  was  turn- 
ing the  rented  car,  a  state-police  cruiser  went 
past  on  the  private  road.  It  went  by  idly,  a 
police  cruiser  going  nowhere  in  particular. 

It  was  almost  five  o'clock  when  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Bernard  Simmons  and  De- 
tective (First  Grade)  John  Kisco  left  down- 
town New  York  in  an  inconspicuous  car 
owned  by  the  county  of  New  York.  A  few 
things  had  taken  time.  There  had  been  a  call 
to  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois.  It  had  resulted  in  a  promise: 
The  Chicago  police  would  co-operate,  and 
would  talk  to,  among  others,  dentists. 

Getting  that,  and  getting  it  off — partly  by 
Teletype,  partly  by  airmail — had  taken  time. 
And  it  might  well  be  time  wasted. 

"Come  down  to  it,  the  whole  thing's  vague," 
Detective  Kisco  said,  driving  north  through 
traffic  which  was  anything  but  vague.  "What 
do  you  think  about  the  four  grand?" 

"That  it  belonged  to  this  girl  we've  never 
seen,"  Simmons  said.  "That  somebody  got 
hold  of  the  passbook,  either  out  of  her  bag  or 
out  of  the  apartment  this  other  girl  was  killed 
in,  and  stole  the  money.  That's  what  I  think, 
Johnny.  Partly  because  I  know  Hale.  Partly 
because,  who  is  this  Ferdinand  Smith?  A 
relative?" 

That  far  Detective  Michael  Phelan  had  got. 
The  balance  of  the  savings  account  of  Mary 
Smith  had  been  paid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
check,  with  her  as  payee.  The  check  had 
cleared  through  another  bank.  It  had  been  en- 
dorsed, "Pay  to  the  order  of  Ferdinand  Smith," 
by  Mary  Smith,  in  handwriting  which  nobody 
had  seen  any  cause  to  question.  It  had  been 


endorsed  again,  in  a  different  handwriting  and 
for  deposit  only,  as  "Ferdinand  Smith." 

That  was  as  far  as  they  had  got,  or  would  get 
until  Monday,  when  the  bank  would  reopen. 

"Who's  anybody?"  John  Kisco  asked. 
"Who's  a  small-time  crook  named  Bradley, 
and  the  only  people  who've  seen  him  are  Hale 
again,  and  this  man  Atkins,  who's  dead.  Seen 
him  here,  I  mean.  Irregardless  of  which  you've 
got  a  hunch.  And  you're  sitting  on  it." 

"To  hasten  hatching,  Johnny,"  Bernie  Sim- 
mons said.  "Only  the  broody  hatch  the  hunch." 

There  was  a  car,  a  dark  sedan,  parked  off 
the  road  where  the  sign  read  "Max  Reid." 


Hale  stopped  the  rented  car  beside  it.  For  a 
moment  the  presence  of  the  other  car  puzzled 
him.  It  had  not  been  there,  he  was  sure,  when 
he  first  drove  by. 

Martin  walked  down  the  path.  The  house 
Max  Reid  lived  in  proved  to  be  small  and 
modern,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake. 

Martin  went  to  a  red  wooden  door,  raised 
his  hand  to  knock  and  the  door  opened. 

"Mr.  Reid?"  Martin  began,  and  stopped, 
and  looked  at  a  tall  youngish  man  >vith  blond 
hair  in  a  brush  cut.  Martin  said  "Oh"  in  a 
flat  tone,  and  looked  at  the  small,  bitter  gun 
in  the  man's  hand.  "Where  is  she?  Where's 
the  girl?" 


"The  mouse,"  Reid  said.  "The  littbi 
Where  she  won't  cause  any  more  tr  ] 
Martin's  hands  tensed. 


Reid  said,  "Oh,  she's  alive.  For 
being.  Too  many  people  around  nc 
and  place  for  everything,  as  they  s 
too,  of  course." 

Reid  was  enjoying  himself.  Mar 


thought;  a  man  with  a  gun  enjoying  r 


L  though 

y  to m 


iomelin 


"You  son 

"Sure,"  Reid  said.  "Let's  get  goii 
Out  the  other  way."  The  little  gun  at 
"Take  you  to  see  the  little  mouse."  I 

He  moved  behind  Hale,  the  gun  jjs*!*'- 
He  did  not  get  too  close.  Hale  walkea  : 


at  $1 


By  carol  Herrmann  Bert  and  I  enjoy  enter- 
taining so  much  that  we'd  go  broke  if  we  didn't 
plan  ahead.  We  have  dinner  guests  about  once 
a  week,  and  we  have  our  families  over  as  often 
as  we  have  our  friends. 

11  there's  any  secret  to  it,  it's  simply  advance 
planning.  \\  e  decide  on  the  guosls,  ihcn  I  con- 
sult Henry,  our  butcher.  He  suggests  the  best 
buy  for  I  lie  number  of  people. 

1  either  n  \  to  have  the  food  done  by  the  time 
guests  arrive,  or  at  least  have  it  ready  to  pop  in 
the  oven.  Otherwise,  1  wouldn't  have  a  good 
time  mysell . 

M  \  favorite  party  dishes  are  honey-glazed  ham 
(right),  roast  beef,  chop  suey  and  beef  strog- 
anoff.  They're  all  so  easy  to  prepare  that  I  can 
join  the  party  like  a  guest. 


HONEY-GLAZED  HAM  WITH  MUSTARD  SAUCE  .  .  .  $6.87 

1  (6-lb.)  canned  ham  Mustard  Sauce: 

I  cup  honey  6  tablespoons  butter  or 
Yi  cup  ginger  ale  margarine 

I I  teaspoon  powdered  cloves       6  tablespoons  flout 
l-i  teaspoon  powdered  3  cups  rnillc 

ginger  1  tablespoon  dry  mustard 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard 
2  teaspoons  salt 
3A  teaspoon  sugar 

Place  ham,  fat  side  up,  in  a  bakirff^pan.  Score  fat  in  a  crisscross 
pattern.  Heat  honey,  ginger  ale,  powdered  cloves  and  ginger  for 
lOminutes.  Pour  hone)  mixture  over  ham.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  for  2  hours,  basting  every  20  minutes.  Cool  in 
pan;  continue  basting  with  the  honey  glaze  as  it  cools.  When 
cold,  cut  into  slices  about  H"  thick.  Makes  15-20  servings. 
Serve  with  Mustard  Sauce:  Make  a  cream  sauce  with  the  butter 
or  margarine,  flour  and  milk.  Mix  dry  mustard  and  vinegar. 
Add  to  cream  sauce  with  prepared  mu-lanl.  -all  and  sugar.  Cook 
5  minutes  more.  Cool,  stirring  occasionally.  Makes  \Yi  pints. 


Honey-glazed  ham,  tangy  German  potato 


$1.46  l| 

2  tablespoons  flour 

Yi  cup  vinegar 

H  cup  sugar 

\  2  teaspoon  white  peppi 

12  hard-cooked  eggs 

Radishes  {garnish,  optkl 

Parsley  (garnish,  option 


GERMAN  POTATO  SALAD  .  . 

12  medium-size  potatoes 
1 1 1  teaspoons  salt 

1  cup  finely  chopped  onion 

2  cups  coarselx  chopped  celerj 
1  cup  chopped,  seeded  green 

pepper 
5-6  slices  bacon 
VA  cups  water 

Scrub  potatoes  until  clean.  Cook  (impeded)  in  boiling  *[ 
with  (i  teaspoons  >alt  added.  Drain  and  cool  a  little.  Ren f 
skins.  Cut  into  cubes.  Add  onion,  celery  and  green  W 

per.  Cover  tightly.  Fry  bacon  until  crisp.  Drain  on  paper  l| 
eling.  Crumble  and  reserve.  Mix  a  little  of  the  water  with! 
flour  to  make  a  smooth  paste.  Add  vinegar,  sugar,  pepper andj 
remaining  salt  and  water.  Cook  and  stir  over  medium  1| 
until  boiling  and  slightly  thickened.  Cool  a  little.  Pour  cf 
potato  mixture.  Add  bacon  and  sliced  hard-cooked  eggs.  lj 
very  lightly.  Taste  and  add  more  salt  and  pepper  il  you  tf 
Serve  at  room  temperature  or  chill  1-2  hours.  Decorate  H 
radishes  and  parsley  if  you  wish.  Makes  12-15  servings.! 

For  how  tlie  Herrmanns         and  spe 
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a  ing  room  and  through  an  open  door  onto 
30  race.  "Left,"  the  blond  man  said,  "down 
thpteps."  Hale  went  left  down  steps;  was  on 
ftdge  of  underbrush  with  a  path  through 
it.  ' Straight  on,"  Reid  said.  /  could  run, 
M  tin  thought.  Run  off  the  path  and  — 
Mget  myself  killed.  He  went  on  the  way  he 
w.  told  to  go. 

Ijhe  path  went  toward  the  end  of  the  lake, 
feajat  some  little  distance  from  it.  About  half 
Ijile,  Martin  guessed,  when  they  came  to  an 
m  where  the  undergrowth  was  less  dense. 
Qithe  left  there  was  an  ancient  excavation — 
Abasement,  foundation  walls,  of  a  house 
■f;  since  gone. 


"Up  to  the  left,"  Reid  said.  There  was  a 
path  again;  an  even  fainter  path.  They  climbed 
more  than  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  Reid 
said,  "O.K.  This  is  it." 

This  was  a  heavy  wooden  door  which 
sloped  with  the  ground.  The  door  was  secured 
by  hasp  and  staple. 

"Open  up,"  Reid  said  and  tapped  Martin's 
shoulder  with  the  gun. 

Martin  bent  to  the  sloping  door,  released 
the  hasp.  The  door  came  slowly  up  and  out. 

When  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the  ground 
Reid  moved — moved  with  quick  violence.  His 
left  hand  grasped  the  door  and  he  struck  with 
the  little  gun. 


Martin  knew  it  was  coming,  but  that  did  no 
good.  There  was  a  great  flare  of  red  and  an 
instant  of  great  pain,  and  he  fell  forward  into 
darkness.  He  did  not  hear  the  heavy  door  fall 
after  him  into  its  frame.  .  .  . 

He  heard  his  name,  first,  seeming  to  come 
from  a  long  way  off.  "Marty,"  he  heard. 
"Marry.  Mar/in  Hale  " 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "All  right,  Mary." 

She  gave  a  little  sob  then.  "You're  alive," 
she  said.  "I  thought  .  .  .  it's  been  so  long 

and — and  You  were  breathing,  but  after 

a  while  I  thought  it  was  only  my  breathing 

1  heard  and  that  you  Marty.  You  came, 

Marty." 


He  was  lying  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  He 
started  to  sit  up,  and  the  darkness  swirled 
around  him. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I  sure  came  inglori- 
ously,  didn't  I?  Are  you  all  right?" 

"He  didn't  hurt  me,"  she  said.  "Marty — 
he's  going  to  kill  me." 

"Both  of  us,"  Martin  said.  "If  he  can  get 
away  with  it."  He  turned,  faced  in  the  dark- 
ness toward  her  voice.  "What's  it  about, 
Mary?  Atkins  thought  he  used  to  be  a  small- 
time crook  named" — the  name  momentarily 
escaped  him;  he  captured  it — "Bradley,"  he 
said.  "Why's  he  after  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "Marty — /  don't 
know !  He  .  .  .  followed  me  from  the  library 
or — or  found  out  there  who  I  was  and  " 

She  told  him  what  she  thought.  It  made  no 
sense;  explained  nothing.  "He  said  he  was 
just  my  bad  luck,"  she  said.  "Is  he  mad, 
Marty?  I  mean — crazy?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Marty  said.  "But — 
where  are  we?" 

But  by  that  time  he  had  a  lighter  out.  For 
seconds  even  its  tiny  flame  was  a  blinding 
light.  Then,  dimly,  they  could  see  around 
them.  They  were  in  a  kind  of  cave.  The  floor 
was  of  earth,  the  ceiling  arched  stone. 

"Root  cellar,"  Martin  said,  and  snapped 
the  lighter  out.  What  it  had  been  at  one  time 
didn't  matter.  It  was  a  prison  now.  A  prison 
like  a  tomb. 

"He  could  just  leave  us  here  and  let  us  die." 
the  girl  said,  and  shuddered,  "in  the  dark.  The 
awful  dark." 

He  snapped  the  lighter  on  again. 

C 

Ohe  was  wearing  a  torn  jersey  and  blue 
jeans.  "So,"  he  said,  "you  were  the  boy  who 
ran  from  the  Hunters'."  He  had  to  explain 
that,  since  she  did  not  know  the  name.  He  kept 
her  talking,  although  after  a  few  moments  he 
flicked  the  light  off  again. 

"You've  been  here  a  couple  of  hours,"  he 
said.  "More,  probably.  And — the  air's  all 
right.  So  there's  some  sort  of  ventilation." 

He  stood  up.  He  felt  his  way  along  one  side 
of  the  cave.  Then,  at  the  far  end,  he  flicked 
the  lighter  on  again.  There  were  a  few  shelves 
there,  falling  apart.  Above  the  shelving  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  ceiling.  At  the  top 
there  was,  faintly,  light. 

He  used  the  light  again  to  see  his  way  to  the 
door.  Instinctively  he  pushed  at  the  door, 
expecting  nothing,  getting  nothing.  He  put  the 
light  out  again.  After  a  time,  as  his  eyes  re- 
accustomed  themselves  to  darkness,  he  could 
see  a  faint  tracing  of  light  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door.  Not  a  tight  fit— where  light  came,  air 
could  come.  He  hoped. 

He  went  back  to  the  far  end  of  the  cave  and 
began  to  pull  at  the  shelving.  It  came  away 
easily;  it  was  old  and  rotten.  If  he  could  get  a 
fire  going,  he'd  get  what  he  wanted. 

"A  column  of  smoke,"  he  said  and  con- 
tinued to  pull  at  the  boards. 

Anthony  Hunter  was  sitting  on  the  porch, 
and  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  making  a 
drink  last. 

Bernie  Simmons  said  that  he  was  looking 
for  a  young  woman  and  Hunter  said,  "My 
word,  another  one." 

That  brought  it  out.  It  did  not  take  long, 
but  it  took  some  minutes.  "Hale  went  along 
to  see  Mr.  Reid,  did  he?"  Simmons  said. 
"Used  to  know  a  Reid — heavy  dark  man. 
Stockbroker." 

Not  this  Reid,  Hunter  told  him.  Tall  and 
blond,  this  Reid  was.  Advertising  executive. 
Bernie  Simmons  accepted  the  fact  that  this 
must  be  a  different  Reid.  He  said,  "Batten, 
Barton  and  et  cetera?"  as  he  turned  to  go,  and 
was  told  Richard  Wallace,  Inc.  Simmons 
stopped,  and  said  he  had  seen  the  name  of 
Richard  Wallace  on  a  sign  down  the  road 
Same  Wallace? 

The  same  Wallace.  Reid's  father-in-law. 
Not  there  now.  In  Europe  with  his  daughter, 
Hilda.  Max  Reid's  wife,  Hilda. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Hunter,"  Simmons  said. 

He  went  back  up  the  path  to  an  undis- 
tinguished car,  property  of  New  York  County. 
It  had  a  two-way  radio,  now  adjusted  to  the 
frequency  used  by  the  state  police.  Kisco, 
waiting  in  the  car,  looked  at  Bernie  Simmons. 
"Nope,"  Simmons  said.  "Anyway,  I  don't 
think  so  Anything  coming  through?" 


rreens  tossed  with  oregano-Parmesan  dressing — and  for  dessert,  lemon-frosted  coconut  bars  served  with  hot 


REEN  SALAD    OREGANO-PARMESAN  DRESSING  ...  $1.63 


H  teaspoon  pepper 
6  tablespoons  salad  or  olive  oil 

3  tablespoons  nine  vinegar 

4  quarts  salad  greens — 
lettuce,  chicory,  romaine, 
escarole,  endive — washed 
and  chilled 

H  cup  finely  grated 
Parmesan  cheese 


4  cup  water 

!  teaspoons  aromatic  bitters 
Vi  teaspoons  garlic  salt 
'  i  teaspoons  sugar 
H  teaspoon  powdered  cumin 

teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
4  teaspoon  oregano 
4  teaspoon  garlic  powder 
4  teaspoon  monosodium 
glutamate 

\\\x  the  first  10  ingredients.  Let  stand  15  minutes.  Add  salad  or 
>live  oil  and  wine  vinegar.  Beat  well  or  shake  in  a  jar.  Break  up 
;reens  into  a  salad  bowl  and  sprinkle  Parmesan  cheese  over  the 
op.  Add  enough  dressing  to  coat  all  greens  lightly.  Toss  well. 
Vtakes  12-16  servings. 


HOW  AMERICA   SPENDS   ITS  MONEY 


LEMON-FROSTED  COCONUT  BARS  .  .  .  $1.33 

%  cup  finely  chopped 
blanched  almonds 
Lemon  Frosting: 


2  cups  confectioners'  sugar 
H  cup  half-and-half  or 

light  cream 
Grated  rind  of  i  lemon 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 


heir  money,  see  page  96. 


Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine 
llA  cups  brown  sugar 
1 1 1  cups  flour 
2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  flaked  coconut 

Cream  butter  or  margarine  and  Vi  cup  brown  sugar  until  light 
and  fluflv  Add  1  cup  flaur  and  mix  well.  Press  mixture  evenly 
over  bottom  ol  a  13"x9*x2"bakingpan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  for  10  minutes.  Beat  eggs,  vanilla  and  remaining  1  cup 
brown  sugar  until  frothy.  Sift  together  remaining  lA  cup  flour, 
the  baking  powder  and  salt.  Fold  into  egg  mixture.  Add  coconut 
and  almonds.  Mix  well.  Spread  evenly  over  mixture  in  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F,,  for  20  minutes  more.  Cool 
in  pan.  Frosting:  Mix  confectioners'  sugar  and  cream.  Add 
lemon  rind  and  lemon  juice.  Heat  and  stir  over  just-simmering 
water  until  smooth  and  shiny.  Cool  a  little.  Pour  over  coconut 
mixture.  When  cold,  cut  into  24  bar-shaped  pieces. 

24  cups  coffee  (2  oz.  instant  coffee,  1  pint  half-and-half 
and  'Alb.  sugar  cubes)  $.88  TOTAL  COST  OF  THE  MEAL  $12.17 
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Nothing  of  moment.  A  trooper  named 
Crowley  had  reported  that  a  car  had  been 
driven  up  the  driveway  to  the  Wallace  house 
and,  apparently,  left  there. 

The  radio  took  that  moment  to  squawk. 
Simmons  said,  "Simmons  speaking.  Yes?" 

The  voice  of  the  duty  sergeant  was  dis- 
torted. Mr.  Simmons'  office  wanted  him  to 
call  in  when  he  could.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons was  to  be  told  that  they  had  had  luck  in 
Chicago.  Got  the  right  dentist  and  the  tenta- 
tive answer  was  that  the  dentist  thought  so; 
was,  in  fact,  pretty  sure. 

The  police  cruiser  was  parked  on  a  farm 
road  some  twenty  feet  above  the  Lake  Carabec 
road.  Trooper  (but  acting  corporal)  Raymond 
Crowley  was  behind  the  wheel.  Trooper  An- 
derson was  beside  Crowley. 

"You  smell  smoke?"  Crowley  said  and 
Anderson  sniffed,  and  said,  "Sort  of.  Some- 
body's having  a  cookout." 

"Over  there,"  Crowley  said,  and  pointed. 
"Punk  place  for  a  cookout,"  Crowley  said. 
"And  things  are  dry,  Andy." 

"Only  you  can  prevent  forest  fires,"  Ander- 
son told  him. 

"Keep  your  ear  to  the  squawker,"  Corporal 
Crowley  instructed,  and  went  to  the  road, 
and  into  the  underbrush,  toward  the  smoke. 

It  wasn't  working  out.  That  was  clear 
enough,  and  the  only  thing  clear  in  the  little 
prison  which  was  so  like  a  tomb.  If  any  of  the 
smoke  was  going  up  the  chimney,  it  couldn't 
be  much. 

"Door's  too  tight,"  Marty  told — coughed 
out  to  the  girl. 

They  were  both  at  the  door  by  then;  both 
lying  on  the  dirt  floor  as  near  the  door  as  they 
could  get.  A  little  air  came  in  through  the 
crack.  Not  enough  air. 

He  touched  the  girl's  shoulder,  pressed 
down  gently,  mutely  telling  her  to  stay  where 
she  was.  No  air  to  waste  on  words.  He  was, 
he  realized,  lighting  to  stay  conscious.  And 
smoke  was  choking  in  his  lungs. 

He  crawled  on  the  floor.  There  would  be 
air  there  if  there  was  air  anywhere.  He  had 
started  his  fire  under  the  opening  in  the  roof, 
at  the  end  of  the  little  tunnel.  Perhaps  he  could 
smother  it  out.  He  crawled  toward  it. 

1 1  was,  certainly,  queer.  Crowley  stared 
at  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  ground,  as  out 
of  a  chimney,  for  some  seconds  before  it  made 
sense.  As  out  of  a  chimney — that  was  it.  He 
moved  fast  then. 

A  kid  was  lying  just  inside  the  door  when 
he  got  it  open — a  thin  kid  who  seemed  to  be 
out.  He  dragged  her  out  onto  the  grass.  How 
the — she'd  been  locked  in  there !  Some  fool  kid 

played  a  joke  on  her  and  might  have  killed  

He's  in  there,"  the  girl  said.  He  could 
hardly  hear  her,  and  then  she  was  coughing 
uncontrollably.  "In  there!"  she  said. 


c, 


"I  suppose  "  he  said,  and  paused.  "No, 

I'm  pretty  sure  the  one  I  saw  was  a  boy. 
You're  sure  that  the  girl  called  from  the 
Hunters'?" 

Bernie  Simmons  shrugged.  He  was  pretty 
sure  she  had  given  Hunter's  number. 

Reid  shook  his  head.  He  said  that  a  man 
named  Hale— he  didn't  get  the  first  name — 
had  stopped  by.  Looking  for  this  same  girl. 

"I'm  interested  in  Hale,"  Simmons  said, 
and  Reid  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"He's  in  this — you  said  murder?" 

"Could  be,"  Simmons  said.  "You've  no 
idea  which  direction  he  went?" 

Reid  hadn't.  "Who  was  killed?"  he  said, 
rather  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  keeps  a  con- 
versation open,  puts  a  lingering  guest  at  ease. 

"Man  from  Chicago,"  Simmons  said. 
"Called  himself  Atkins.  Matter  of  fact,  we 
think  he  was  a  small-time  crook  named  Brad- 
ley. James  Bradley." 

Bernie  Simmons,  who  had  been  looking  at 
the  lake,  turned  suddenly  as  he  brought  out 
the  name.  He  turned  and  looked  at  Max  Reid. 
and  for  a  second  Reid's  eyes  lost  all  expres- 
sion, became  pebbles.  But  that  passed,  and 
Reid  nodded  his  head. 

(You  cannot  arrest  a  man  because,  hearing 
a  name,  his  eyes  harden,  lose  expression.  But — 
you  can  prove  a  hunch.) 

"In  Hale's  apartment,"  Simmons  said. 
"Which  is  why  we  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hale. 

Very  elusive,  he's  proving  to  be.  Well  " 

He  put  an  empty  glass  down  and  moved  as 


if  to  get  up.  "Don't  even  know  what  kind  of 
car  he's  driving,"  Simmons  said  very  sadly. 

"Dark  blue  Chev  "  Max  Reid  said — 

and  stopped,  and  his  eyes  showed  that  he 
knew  he  had  not  stopped  soon  enough.  "Went 
up  the  path  with  him  a  little  way,"  he  said, 
quickly — too  quickly.  "Got  a  glimpse  of  the 
car." 

"Oh,"  Simmons  said,  and  managed  to  look 

puzzled.  "I  thought  you  said    Doesn't 

matter.  Glad  to  know  the  kind  of  car.  By  the 
way,  you  a  married  man,  Mr." — he  seemed  to 
grope  for  the  name — "Reid?" 

"Yes,"  Reid  said,  and  almost  hid  relief. 
"Wife's  in  Europe  now,  with  her  father. 
Hilda,  her  name  is." 

Simmons  stood  up.  "Really?"  he  said.  "I 
thought  her  name  was  Laureen.  How  do  you 
suppose  I  got  that  idea,  Mr.  .  .  .  Bradley?  Mr. 
James  Bradley.  Or — do  you  prefer  Smith? 
Ferdinand  Smith?" 

Reid  was  on  his  feet.  "So,"  he  said,  "an- 
other bright  "  He  didn't  finish.  He  had  a 

little  gun  in  his  hand:  a  bitter  little  gun. 

"It'll  make  quite  a  noise.  Bradley,"  Sim- 
mons said.  "Bring  a  lot  of  curious  bystanders. 
Including  quite  a  collection  of  cops.  So  " 

"Not  when  the  time's  right  "  Reid-Bradley 
said.  "Nice  little  storage  bin,  I've  got.  Nice 
quiet  little  " 

A  man  could  look  into  a  window  on  the 
land  side  of  the  little  house  and  through  the 
house  and  see  the  terrace.  Kisco  had  come 
around  the  house,  fast,  when  he  saw  the  blond 
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I  ESTION: 

What  can  the  individual  family  do  to  make  financial  progress 
themselves  as  well  as  aid  our  nation's  economic  progress? 
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Crowley  ducked  low  and  went  into  the 
smoke.  He  could  see  nothing  and  didn't  have 
a  flashlight.  He  had  to  grope.  It  took  time  and 
the  smoke  was  getting  him.  He  found  a  man. 
A  heavy  man.  He  dragged  at  the  man,  holding 
his  breath.  The  man  felt  dead. 

Trooper  Crowley  began  to  apply  artificial 
respiration,  as  if  the  man  had  drowned  in 
water,  not  in  smoke.  It  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  think  of  to  do. 

Max  Reid  could  hardly  have  been  more  co- 
operative. He  was  on  the  terrace  when  Bernard 
Simmons  knocked,  and  he  came  through  the 
house,  carrying  his  drink.  Looking  for  a  young 

woman?  He  was  afraid  he  couldn't  Why 

not  come  out  on  the  terrace,  where  it  was 
cooler,  and  have  a  drink?  Not  that  there 
"vould  be  anything  he  could  tell  that  would 
nelp  the  .  .  .  Mr.  Simmons  had  said  the  New 
York  D.A.'s  office?  They  must  want  the  girl 
cadly. 

"Rather,"  Simmons  said.  "The  charge  prob- 
ably will  be  murder,  Mr.  Reid.  And— yes,  I 
could  do  with  a  drink." 

Max  Reid  repeated  the  word  "murder"  and 
made  a  sound  with  tongue  and  teeth  to  indi- 
cate how  the  word  shocked  him.  He  listened 
while  Simmons  repeated  what  Anthony  Hunter 
had  told  him  about  a  running  boy,  several 
times  nodded  his  head,  confirming. 


NSW  ER: 


Famih  spending  practices  ''an  make  or  break  a  family — or  a  nation  s 
economy. 

If  you  manage  your  mone}  wisely,  you  can  improve  your  standard  ol 
living  as  surely  as  though  the  family  breadwinner  had  won  a  pay  raise.  And 
if  the  15,000,000  I  .  S.  families  spend  their  money  w  isely,  they  can  become  an 
irresistible  lon  e  lor  sound  economic  progrc". 

How  can  your  family  achieve  this  goal?  In  most  families,  the  housewife  is 
the  money  manager.  I  nele  Sam  has  a  Secretarj  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
Director  of  the  Budget.  W  hy  not  give  her  that  title  in  the  family  :'  As  family 
money  manager,  she  should  know  how  to  buy  maximum  value  which  enriches 
her  famih's  standard  of  living  and  helps  spur  our  country's  grow  th — in  fact, 
helps  increase  employment  opportunities  and  maintain  American  wage 
standards.  This  kind  of  thoughtful  buying  also  helps  to  restrain  price  rises 
and  curb  inflation  in  the  home  as  well  as  nationally. 

Right  now.  in  1961.  a  family  that  sees  the  trend  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  make  needed  repairs  and  replacements  for  its  home,  ear  and  ward- 
robe. This  is  a  time  not  only  of  price  stability,  but  actually  of  some  sizable 
price  reductions  that  can  enable  an  alert  family  to  save  money  on  many  im- 
portant needs.  In  recent  months  prices  of  lumber,  appliances,  heating  equip- 
ment and  many  bousefurnishings  and  textile  products  have  been  reduced. 

This  is  not  to  recommend  that  you  go  over  your  head  in  debt  to  buy 
bargains.  But  it  is  to  say  that  this  is  a  chance  to  use  some  of  your  sa\  ings  and 
credit  to  seize  undeniable  bin  ing  opportunities.  This  is  a  sound  way  to  save 
mone)  on  your  needs  and  a  sound  waj  to  help  push  our  national  economy 
out  of  the  slowdown  of  recession. 

In  our  competitive  society,  with  its  wide  range  of  goods  and  services  ol 
varying  quality  the  customer — and  especially  the  one  who  knows  quality 
and  the  good  times  to  buj  — is  trulv  king.  The  free  choice  of  consumers  in  the 
nation  s  market  place  influences  merchants  and  producers.  Bui  the  alert  and 
-killed  inni){'\  manager  is  the  most  influential  consumer  of  all. 


man  draw  a  gun.  He  was  in  time  to  say,  "Droi 
the  gun.  Mr.  Reid."  before  Reid  saw  hirr 
Reid  dropped  it.  Simmons  kicked  it  aside 

"You  were  a  bit  late,  John,"  Bernie  Sim 
mons  said.  "But  better  late  than  never." 

"Things  came  up,"  Kisco  said.  "Want 
should  put  them  on.  Mr.  Simmons?" 

"By  all  means."  Simmons  said,  and  Detec 
tive  Kisco  put  the  cuffs  on  Reid-Bradle 
"What  came  up,  John?" 

"The  girl,"  Kisco  said.  "And  your  frien 
Hale.  They  were  locked  up  in  a  kind  of  cave 
And  made  smoke  signals.  Almost  knock 
themselves  off  doing  it.  Took  them  along  to 
hospital  to  be  looked  at.  the  troopers  did 
You're  under  arrest,  Mr.  Whatever-you-call 

yourself.  On  a  charge  of  "  He  paused 

turned  to  Bernard  Simmons. 

"Suspicion  of  homicide,"  Bernard  Simmqni 
said.  "In  connection  w  ith  the  death  of  Laure»r 
Bradley,  known  also  as  Laureen  Evans.  Ydfcr 
wife.  Mr.  Bradley.  The  one  you  beat  to  death 
Also,  there's  the  death  of  Bruno  Atkins.  Anc 
the  kidnaping  of  Mary  Smith.  The  real  Mary 
Smith.  To  say  nothing  of  the  slugging  of  the 
aforementioned  Miss  Smith.  To  say  nothing 
of" — he  paused — "the  theft  of  a  little  unden 
four  thousand  dollars  by  misrepresentation 
and  forgery.  But,  as  I  said  before.  Bradley,  the 
final  charge  will  be  murder — murder  or ;." 


It  was  Tuesday.  They  were  having  prelunch 
drinks  at  the  Algonquin.  Bernard  Simmons 
had  suggested  the  lunch.  He  said  they  had  at 
least  that  coming,  since,  in  one  way  and 
another,  it  was  because  of  them  that  James 
Bradley,  onetime  petty  criminal,  late  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  media  for  Richard  Wallace, 
Inc.,  would  get  what  was  coming  to  him. 

"Chiefly."  Bernie  Simmons  said  to  Mary 
Smith,  "his  trouble  was  that  you  had  a  harder 
head  than  he  had  figured  on." 

Unconsciously,  Mary  Smith  touched  the 
back  of  her  harder  head.  It  felt  all  right. 

"A  hard  head,"  Simmons  said  cheerfully. 
"You  can't  really  blame  him." 

"I  can,"  Marty  said.  But  it  was  all  very 
cheerful. 

"For  the  mistake,"  Bernie  Simmons  said 
genially.  "You  can't  blame  a  layman,  check- 
ing in  the  dark  and  in  something  of  a  hurry. 
Of  course  when  he  read  that  you  were  in  the 
hospital,  and  not  expected  to  live,  he  could 
only  hope  you'd  die.  When  you  didn't  oblige, 
he  could  only  try  to  pick  you  up  when  you  got 
out  and  correct  his  oversight." 

Marty,  speaking  mildly,  with  restraint,  sug- 
gested that  Bernie  Simmons  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  lean  man  with  very  red  hair 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  said,  "All  right. 
But  there  are  still  two  places." 

One  was  when  James  Bradley,  having  com- 
pleted serving  time,  decided  to  start  over 
again,  without  a  wife,  with  a  new  name.  The 
other,  years  later  on,  was  when  the  abandoned 
w  ife  saw  a  newspaper  picture  of  her  husband. 

Martin  Hale  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  at  Mary.  She  was  looking  much  more 
rested :  her  w  ide  brow  n  eyes  were  quite  bright 
now.  She  shook  her  head. 

"Oh,"  Simmons  said,  "I  don't  contend  we 
can  prove  it." 

They  could  not,  of  course,  prove  that 
Laureen  Bradley,  then  using  her  maiden  name 
of  Evans,  had  seen  the  photograph.  The} 
could  prove  that  it  had  been  published:  that 
Laureen  had  left  the  apartment  she  shared 
with  another  young  woman  the  day  after  the 
photograph  appeared,  and  said  she  was  going- 
to  New  York.  They  could  prove  that,  the  day. 
after  that,  a  young  woman  checked  into  the, 
Greylane  Hotel  under  the  name  Laureerj 
Evans.  They  could  prove  that  that  was  a  lit 
tie  less  than  three  weeks  before  she  was  killed; 
in  another  place,  under  another  name. 

"My  place,  my  name,"  Mary  Smith  said* 
keeping  it  straight. 

Simmons  nodded:  he  went  on.  They  could 
prove  that,  on  the  afternoon  before  she  died, 
Laureen  had  checked  out  of  the  hotel. 

"Probably,"  Simmons  said,  "he  told  her 
that  he'd  found  a  better  place  for  her  to  stay- 
a  nice  apartment  instead  of  a  small  room  in  8 
third-rate  hotel.  Met  her  there  and— zowie. 
Then,  as  you  guessed,  Marty,  a  bit  of  lugging 
around  of  body  to  get  fingerprints  in  the  right 
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EASY  NEW  WAY  TO  MAKE  LUSCIOUS 
FUDGY- RICH  CHOCOLATE  SAUCE! 


SAVE 


NESTLE'S 
SEMI-SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 
MORSELS! 


$3.00 

WESTINGHOUSE 
BUFFET  FRY  PAN! 


>0 


Looks  better,  cooks  better! 
Matched  twin  handles  make 
this  fry  pan  easy  to  store, 
carry  and  use— perfect  for 
serving  right  at  the  table.  Fries, 
bakes,  stews,  roasts  complete 
family  meals.  You  can  be  sure 
if  it's  Westinghouse. 


Your  $3  refund  certificate  is  on 
back  of  every  Nestle  s  Semi-Sweet 
Morsels  package.  Mail 
certificate  ( or  empty  package) 
with  Westinghouse  warranty 
card  from  Models  CD-18,  F-18 
or  F-28  Immerse-A-Matic  Fry 
Pans  to  Box  6E,  Mount  Vernon 
10,  N.  Y.  Your  $3  check  will  be 
mailed  promptly! 


<EMI-SWEET  CHOCOLATE 
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Nestle's  Semi-Sweet  Morsels 
make  chocolate  recipes 
gloriously  richer— and  so  easy ! 
For  cookies,  cakes,  candies, 
sauces  and  other  chocolaty 
treats— Nestle's  makes  the  very 
best  chocolate ! 


SEMI-SWEET  SKILLET  SAUCE 


Preheat  Westinghouse 
Immerse-A-Matic  Fry  Pan 
to  300°  F  When  light  goes 
off.  lurn  heat  indicator  to 
"off."  Melt  %  c.  butter  in 
Fry  Pan.  Stir  in  1  c. 
chopped  California  wal- 
nuts. Add  one  6-oz.  pkg. 
(1  c.)  Nestle's  Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate  Morsels ;  >-t  i  r  t  i  1 1 
melted  and  smooth.  Serve 
warm  over  ice  cream  or 
cake.  YIELD:  1%  c. 
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HERE'S  THE  COOKBOOK 
WOMEN  HAVE  WANTED 
FOR  75  YEARS 


Ladies'  Home  Journal 

COOKBOOK 


New  and  basic  recipes  Edited  by  Carol  Truax  ONLY 
$5.95  ($6.95  for  the  De  Luxe  thumb-indexed  edition). 
Whether  you're  a  beginner  or  an  experienced  cook,  the 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  COOKBOOK  will  put 
new  excitement  in  your  meals.  Here  are  some  of  the  un- 
usual features  of  this  first  and  only  cookbook  compiled 
by  LAI) IMS'  HOME  .JOURNAL: 

•  More  than  2,500  recipes  for  everything  from  quick, 
off-the-shelf  dishes  to  exotic,  formal  dishes 

•  Over  100  color  photographs — more  than  in  any  other 
basic  cookbook  —  to  show  you  just  how  exciting  and 
appealing  your  meals  can  be 

•  Lots  of  valuable  information  on  shopping  for  best 
quality  and  getting  the  most  for  your  money 

•  The  book  lies  flat  when  open  and  every  recipe  is 
complete  wherever  the  book  opens.  You'll  never  need 
to  turn  a  page  to  finish  a  recipe. 

•  Complete  extra  chapters  on  how  to  plan  formal  din- 
ners, medically  approved  diets  of  all  kinds  with  weight 
and  calorie  charts — even  a  thoughtfully-written  bonus 
chapter  on  getting  the  most  out  of  your  kitchen  space 
and  layout 

•  Over  300  casserole  dishes  and  more  than  100  exciting 
sauces 

•  All  the  recipes  have  been  triple-tested  in  the 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  kitchens 
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places.  He'd  had  plenty  of  time  to  polish  off 
earlier  prints." 

"Mine,"  Mary  said.  Then,  unexpectedly, 
she  shivered  and  Marty  Hale  reached  out  and 
touched  her  hand.  She  managed  to  smile  then. 
"I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "It  was  just — for  a 
moment  I  felt  like  nobody.  As  if  I — weren't. 
He  kept  saying  a  'nobody  mouse.'" 

That  was,  of  course,  the  way  Bradley  had 
thought  of  her;  not  as  a  person,  as — "Call 
it,"  Simmons  said,  "an  identity  for  another 
person  to  die  under." 

While  he  stalled  his  wife  along,  James  Brad- 
ley had  sought  a  suitable  identity  for  her  to 
die  under. 

"Actually,"  Simmons  said,  "there  are  prob- 
ably thousands  in  town  who  would  answer. 
A  good  place  to  look  is  the  library.  Lonely 
people  kill  time  there.  Busy  themselves  there. 
Go  there  to  rest."  Simmons  looked  again  at 
Mary  Smith,  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "When  I  saw  him  again 
I  .  .  .  remembered.  I'm  quite  sure." 

Find  a  girl,  read  her  name  and  address 
from  a  book-call  slip,  follow  her  for  a  time  to 
learn  her  habits. 

"It  must,"  Mary  said,  "have  pleased  him  to 
discover  that  I  had  such  a— such  an  ordinary 
name." 

More  important  than  the  name,  Bernie  said, 
was  the  time.  The  chosen — he  paused — sub- 
ject had  to  be  someone  who  had  been  living 
in  the  apartment  for  at  least  several  months. 
So  that,  if  a  search  were  started  for  Laureen, 
nobody  would  get  the  notion  that  she  was 
really  a  murdered  Mary  Smith. 

"You  left  the  library  that  night  when  it 
closed  at  ten,"  Bernie  Simmons  said  to  Mary 
Smith.  "You  remember  that?" 

She  nodded.  She  said,  "Nothing  after  that." 

It  was  rather  a  pity  she  didn't,  Simmons 
said.  It  could  be  assumed  that  Bradley  had 
waylaid  her  near  home — "Some  nice  dark 
spots  around  there" — and  struck  her  down. 
Then  he  had  to  get  the  body  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Put  it  

"Please,"  Mary  said.  "Not  'it.' " 

"Good  girl,"  Bernie  said.  "You.  Took  you 
out  of  the  neighborhood.  Left  you  for  dead. 
Took  your  identification,  keys.  Went  back  and 
prepared  a  place  for  Laureen.  Took  your  pass- 
book as  a — a  kind  of  bonus.  Once  a  small- 
time crook,  always  a  small-time  crook.  The 
chance  to  pick  up  almost  four  thousand  dol- 
lars by  a  little  easy  forgery." 

That  was,  Simmons  said,  about  all.  Presum- 
ably Bradley  had  scouted  the  apartment  Fri- 
day morning  to  see  what  the  setup  was,  if  the 
excess  girl  had  shown  up  there.  Running  into 
Atkins  was  a  bad  break.  But  Atkins  gave  no 
sign  of  having  recognized  him.  He  had  gone 
back  later,  planning  to  wait  around  

"For  you,  undoubtedly,"  Bernie  said  to 
Mary  Smith.  "Figured  the  apartment  was  the 
best  place  to  find  you,  my  dear.  Finish  the  job 
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off.  And  Atkins  walked  in  on  him— or 
walked  in  on  Atkins."  Simmons  interrup 
himself.  "This  suit  of  Mary's,"  he  said.  "I 
sumably  Atkins  found  it ;  Bradley  took  it  a 
he'd  killed  him.  Was  there  something  spa 
about  the  suit,  Mary?" 

"A  little  tailor  made  it  for  me."  she  s; 
"Back  home  in  Smithville.  He— the  tailori 
suppose  he  would  have  recognized  it." 

She  pleased  Bernie  Simmons.  His  expi 
sion  told  her  that. 

Bradley  himself  would  not,  of  course,  h;« 
seen  any  special  significance  in  the  suit.  1 
cept  the  vital  significance:  found,  it  woi1 
prove  the  existence  of  another  woman— "H 
extra  woman."  So  he  took  it  and  destroyed1 
And  since  he  had  been  forced  this  time  to  I1 
a  shot,  he  got  going.  Not  far— to  the  car,1 
wait  in  the  car.  * 

"Which,"  Bernie  Simmons  said,  "is  ajx 
the  size  of  it.  You  were  in  on  the  rest.  ] 
planned,  Mary,  to  finish  the  job  on  you 
vacate  the  identity  for  good.  See  that  y 
weren't  .  .  .  found." 


fc.  So 


"It's  a— a  little  chilly  in  here,"  Mary  sa 


All  I  mean  by  truth  is  the  road  I 
can't  help  traveling. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


"Air  conditioning,"  Marty  told  her. 

A  bellman  began  to  walk  through  I 
lounge  saying,  "Mr.  Simmons,  please.  M  111 
Bernard  Simmons."  Bernie  went  to  a  tei 
phone.  He  came  back  glowering.  He  said  th 
even  an  assistant  district  attorney  ought  to 
allowed  to  eat  lunch.  He  said,  "Bless  you,  n 
children."  He  went. 

Marty  looked  at  the  girl,  but  she  looks 
beyond  him.  He  waited. 

"Marty,"  Mary  Smith  said,  "I'll  have  toj' 
back,  you  know.  Not  run  any  more.  I'm — V 
me,  Marty.  I  can't  run  from  me,  can  I?" 

He  said  "No"  and  now,  finally,  she  looke 
at  him. 

"I'm  Mary  Smith,"  she  said.  "I  do  have  I 
go  back,  don't  I?  Be— who  I  am?" 

"Yes.  Mary — would  it  help  if  I  went  wi 

you?" 

Her  eyes  were  very  large.  It  was  a  momer 
before  she  answered.  "No,"  she  said.  ' 
myself.  To  prove  that  I  don't  have  to  run ; 
more.  Of  course,  I'll  have  to  come  h; 
when— when  they  try  him.  Won't  I?" 

He  said  yes.  And  looked  at  her.  And  nov 
as  not  before,  she  really  looked  at  him- 
seemed  to  wait  for  him. 

"I" — Marty  Hale  said,  and  hesitated—" 
could  come  out  and  get  you,"  Martin  Hal 
said. 

He  waited. 

"Yes,  you  could,  Marty,"  Mary  Smith  saio  i 
"You  could  come  and  get  me." 


vi. 
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TOO  MANY 
BABIES  DIE 
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be  provided  by  a  maternity  nurse,  a  trained 
nutritionist,  a  medical  social  worker.  .  .  ." 

Parent  education,  too,  is  still  a  big-city 
or  teaching-hospital  "experiment."  With  the 
establishment  of  community  clinics  and 
the  wiser  training  and  use  of  nurses,  this, 
too,  could  be  brought  to  more  mothers. 
Dr.  Davis  writes,  "Is  parent  education  effec- 
tive? Experiences  at  Chicago  Lying-in  .  .  . 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  modern  prenatal  care.  It 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  inci- 
dence of  prolonged  labor,  a  reduction  in  the 
need  for  analgesia,  and  fewer  complicated 
deliveries." 

The  idea  that  childbirth  is  a  natural  process 
is  opposed  by  our  national  assumption  that 
the  proper  place  to  have  a  baby  is  in  the  ma- 
ternity section  of  a  general  hospital.  As  Dr. 
Davis  writes,  childbearing  has  become  "one 
more  marvel  of  mechanical  efficiency  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Americans." 


A  number  of  great  hospitals  have  showi  i 
how  good  the  human  way  can  be.  Fortunat 
are  their  mothers,  where  labor  is  treated  witl 
dignity  and  constant  sympathetic  attention 
Happy  the  fathers  allowed  to  lend  the  emo 
tional  support  of  their  presence,  if  they  wish 
at  this  tremendous  family  event.  Luckiest  ol 
all  are  the  babies,  whose  little  lives  begin  ir 
the  best  possible  way:  close  to  mother,  nursed 
and  cared  for  under  a  rooming-in  plan. 

Very  slowly,  hospitals  in  smaller  cities  are 
introducing  rooming-in,  but  there  is  no  oi- 
ganized  professional  pressure  on  the  average 
hospital  to  change  procedures  ten  years  out 
of  date.  This  in  spite  of  the  appalling  increase 
in  "hospital  staph"  and  the  respiratory  infec- 
tions that  spread  death  from  crib  to  crib  in 
crowded  nurseries. 

"Staphylococcus  aureus"  is  now  so  feared 
that  hospital  and  medical  committees  have 
issued  new,  tight  standards  of  asepsis.  Yet 
rooming-in,  the  system  that  has  shown  its 
ability  to  break  the  chain  of  infection,  is  not 
one  of  these.  No  national  medical  or  hospital 
authority  backs  it.  None  has  shown  indica- 
tions of  intending  to  back  it.  Only  public 
opinion  can  stop  the  needless  waste  of  chil- 
dren's lives.  KND 
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tional   high   school,   all   I  have 
iief  is  Selwyn. 

mean  there*s  anj thing  wrong  with 
ut  there"s  another  thing:  in  an  office 
ng  down. 

vl^bther  went  through  with  the  vacuum, 
shed  breakfast?"  She  can  pass  by  a 
times  and  see  me  at  the  table  and  it 

I  djes  to  her  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
<Md  have  liked  her  opinion  about  find- 

,  but  it's  pointless  to  ask  my  mother 
of  question.  Either  she  will  just  say 
•■ahead,  or  else  she  will  tw  ist  the  con- 
^  so  you  find  yourself  up  against 
g  you  did  wrong  last  Tuesday  or 
lay.  So  I  said.  "Not  yet,  mamma." 
i^|went  inside. 

n  I  saw  it  was  ten-thirty  already,  so  I 
^iiim  I  better  get  ready  while  I  was  coming 
al  decision.  I  did  my  dishes  and  made 
|  but  when  I  went  to  dress  I  had  no 
ite  gloves,  so  I  washed  some  out,  and 
ile  they  were  drying  I  worked  on  my 
rake  scrapbook,  trimmed  and  pasted 
dippings  from  his  last  picture.  To  kind 
the  decks,  because  if  I  found  a  job  I 
iic  e  busy  all  day,  and  maybe  w  hen  I  got 
began  meeting  men  1  would  be  busy 
too.  Oh,  I've  been  going  out,  but 
h  Selwyn,  twice  a  week.  But  I  guess  I 
't  say  "only"  where  Selwyn  is  con- 

the  scraps  on  the  floor  till  later,  to 
ne,  and  finished  dressing.  But  my 
ere  still  wet.  and  I  had  not  come  to  a 
cisicn  about  the  kind  of  job  to  look 
jjl  went  down  to  the  drugstore  to  talk 
vith  Alice. 

turned  out  to  be  lunchtime  and  the 
was  jammed.  Alice  was  hopping 
like  a  sparrow.  But  better  organized, 
ent  over  to  the  magazines  and  looked 
pictures  of  eye  make-up  and  sponge- 
id  took  two  different  tests.  One  was 
ju  a  Good  Wife?  I  came  out  pretty 
fcxeept  in  thoughtfulness  of  others  and 
|ty  of  mind,  but  that  was  ridiculous, 
where  my  relationship  with  Selwyn 
erned.  if  I  didn't  have  a  flexible  mind 
frould  I  find  excuses  for  some  of  his 
luirks.  like  always  walking  in  places 
[of  me?  If  I  was  any  more  flexible  I 
be  double-jointed.  And  if  I  was  not 
ptful  of  Selwyn  he  would  never  date  me. 
las  plenty  of  other  girls  anxious  and 
g,  or  so  he  says. 

[why  worry  about  a  magarwe  article? 
pe  aren't  even  married.  So  I  took  this 
st.  What  Type  Are  You?  They  had 
Ifive  different  types:  Ca^-Dog.  Fish, 
[and  Bird.  I  was  hoping  for  Cat  or  Bird. 
|urned  out  90  per  cent  Dog.  They  said  I 
always  wear  tailored  clothes  and  a 
voodsy  perfume  and  do  office  work,  as 
poyal.  hard-working  and  good  on  detail. 

surprised.  That  is  not  my  mother's 
sis.  Or  even  the  diagnosis  of  George 
ngton  High.  But  an  interesting  thing: 
t  letter  from  Eddie  Drake  thanked  me  for 
alty  and  hard  work.  In  so  many  words. 

II  pointed  to  office  work.  I  mean,  you 
ugh.  but  they  get  up  these  tests  out  of 
f  psychology  and  real-life  experience, 
here  wasn't  much  point  talking  to  Alice, 
ill  I  had  been  waiting  over  an  hour,  and 
ft  like  to  waste  all  that  time.  I  went  and 

I  an  empty  stool.  "Hi!"  said  Alice.  "Set 
ip?  What'll  it  be,  straight,  or  with  a 
r1" 

:mon  soda."  I  said.  I  didn't  feel  this  was 
cact  moment  to  be  so  funny.  "Alice,  lis- 
have  a  problem.  I  decided  to  get  a  job 
office." 

hat's  a  problem?"  She  thinks  everybody 
her.  Nothing  stops  Alice  once  she  makes 
;r  mind,  which  is  often, 
es,  it  is.  Because  listen  1  might  be  better 
ling." 


"Oh.  Sheree.  So  go  sell."  And  she  went 
away  down  the  counter.  Sometimes  she  drives 
me  crazy.  /  knew  she  was  working.  I  didn't 
mind  that;  w  hat  I  objected  to  was  her  manner. 
When  she's  in  a  crisis  I  take  it  to  heart.  The 
time  she  was  breaking  off  with  Archie  Arbuckle 
I  didn't  hand  in  my  French  homework  for  a 
week. 

I  waited  till  she  came  back.  "How  come 
you're  so  sure  about  me  selling?" 

"Rose  can  sell,  you  can  sell.  You  aren't 
exactly  stupid,  Sheree." 

"Well,  thanks  a  whole  lor,"  I  said.  "But 
seriously,  Alice  " 


Ohe  pushed  her  lips  together.  "Honestly, 
you  kill  me,  you're  so  lacking  in  confidence. 
Have  a  little  faith  in  yourself!  Stop  making  up 
things  to  worry  about!" 

I  finished  my  soda  and  stood  up.  I  was 
disgusted.  I  don't  have  to  go  to  Alice  for 
criticism:  I  can  get  all  I  need  right  at  home, 
any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  "I'll  call  you 
later,"  I  said  and  I  went  out  in  the  street. 

It  was  nearly  three.  I  had  wasted  the  entire 
day.  Alice  would  have  been  downtown  right 
after  breakfast.  Tomorrow,  I  thought.  Right 
after  breakfast.  Rose  can  sell,  I  can  sell.  "No- 
tice, madam,  the  beautiful  workmanship  on  this 
garment."  I  said,  and  I  held  it  up  to  show, 
but  this  woman  was  passing  bv  and  I  must 
have  accidentally  struck  her.  "Oh.  pardon  me, 
madam,"  I  said. 

She  just  made  a  big  circle  around  me  and 
walked  away  fast.  I  felt  like  a  fool.  And  then 
I  saw  myself  in  the  drugstore  window  and  I 
looked  like  a  fool.  Maybe  you  shouldn't  try  for 
selling.  I  thought.  Maybe  stock  girl  would  be 
better,  something  where  you  don't  need  to  meet 
the  public.  Or  maybe  the  best  would  be  to 
wait  and  develop  a  little  more  confidence.  But 
how?  Lying  around  the  house?  You  can't 
practice  confidence,  like  the  piano,  or  not 
stammering.  I  would  just  backslide  in  my 
strong  qualities,  hard-working  and  good  on 
detail. 

I  wished  I  could  talk  it  over  with  Alice.  But 
I  just  talked  with  Alice.  I  went  home. 

My  mother  was  ironing.  "Hello.  Sheree.' 
she  said. 

That  encouraged  me.  After  all.  whatever 
you  may  say  about  parents,  they  care.  Be- 
sides, a  woman  that  has  lived  for  well  over 
forts  years,  maybe  she  has  learned  something. 

Still  and  all.  I  didn't  want  to  come  right 
out  and  say.  "How  can  I  develop  confidence?" 
With  mamma  it's  better  to  enter  a  discussion 
sideways,  so  you  can  get  out  fast  if  necessary. 
I  sat  down  on  the  kitchen  stool.  "Mamma, 
I'm  wondering  what  I  ought  to  do." 

Til  tell  you."  She  folded  a  towel  and 
slammed  it  with  the  iron.  My  mother  always 
irons  like  she's  sore.  "Go  get  me  a  dozen  of 
eggs  and  a  half  pound  of  sweet  butter.  For  a 
cake." 

"A  spongecake?" 

"With  a  half  a  pound  of  butter  ?  Sheree,  use 
your  head!  A  chocolate  cake." 

I  tried  again.  "That  wasn't  what  I  meant, 
mamma.  I  meant,  more,  what  kind  of  a  job 
should  I  get?" 

She  shook  out  a  napkin.  "That's  not  up  to 
me.  that's  up  to  the  boss,  what  kind  of  a  job 
will  he  give  you?  At  this  late  date.  I  told  you, 
look  in  June.  If  I  told  you  once  " 

I  could  feel  the  confidence  draining  out  of 
me.  through  the  pores,  like  perspiration. 
"Mamma,  I  couldn't.  I  had  to  prepare  for  my 
finals." 

She  flipped  the  napkin  over  and  slammed 
it.  "By  going  to  the  movies?" 

"What  movies?  Twice  to  Miami  Melody? 
I  have  to  see  Eddie's  pictures.  I'm  a  charter  fan 
of  his." 

She  looked  at  me. 

"Three  times  to  Miami  Melody."  I  said. 
"But  once  Selwyn  paid." 

"And  another  thing  to  do.  clean  your  room. 
It's  like  a  window  in  a  pet  store." 

I  stood  up. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  job  you 
shouldn't  get."  she  said.  "You  shouldn't  get  a 
job  w  here  they  need  you  to  do  any  work.  And 
I'll  tell  you  " 

But  I  was  in  my  and  Mae's  room  already 
and  didn't  hear  it.  I  lay  down  on  the  bed  and 
closed  my  eyes,  and  thought  about  other 
people  I  would  rather  be.  Mae.  Or  Eleanor 


Roosevelt.  Or  Doris  Breen,  when  she  was 
lying  on  the  beach  with  Eddie  in  Miami 
Melody.  I  thought  how  it  would  feel  to  be  ly- 
ing with  Eddie  on  the  beach.  "Little  girl,"  he 
would  say,  "life  is  what  you  make  it.  I'm  put- 
ting my  money  on  you.  You've  got  the  stuff." 

I  would  say.  "What  makes  you  so  smart?" 
but  kidding:  not  fresh. 

He  would  give  me  that  long,  straight  look, 
"Honey,  you  don't  need  me  to  tell  you  what 
a  great  little  person  you  are;  why,  the  whole 
w  odd  takes  off  its  hat  to  Sheree  Wallach." 

Then  I  had  to  decide  what  I  had  done,  that 
the  whole  world  took  off  its  hat  to.  Sheree 
Wallach,  Gal  Fri.  to  the  president  of  Mason's. 

It  was  ridiculous,  I  had  to  laugh.  But  still  I 
felt  better.  I  got  up  and  tried  on  Mae's  brown 
tweed  suit. 

It  looked  terrific.  It's  a  marvelous  suit,  Mae 
has  marvelous  taste,  and  also  Mason's  em- 
ployee discount,  but  over  and  beyond  that.  I 
thought.  They're  right.  I  should  always  wear 
tailored  clothes.  Gabardines,  tweeds,  shirts  in 
subtle  colors.  Silk,  with  French  cuffs. 

I  began  to  get  excited.  No  jewelry  but  a 
solid-gold  safety  pin.  And  really  good  bags 
and  belts  and  shoes.  I  brushed  back  my  hair 
and  pinned  it  up,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  looked 
competent,  like  Alice.  Only  more  graceful,  to 
be  utterly  frank.  I  stood  very  straight.  The 
Department  Store  Presidents  of  the  World  today- 
paid  tribute  to  Sheree  Wallach,  I  thought,  but 
that  was  silly;  I  made  it  The  Department  Store 
Presidents  of  America.  All  those  gray-flannel 
executives  standing  around  the  table,  holding 
up  their  wineglasses;  and  my  mother  was 
crying,  but  not  loud.  "I  was  wrong  about  her, 
all  along.  Simply  because  she  didn't  always 
run  right  down  to  the  store  " 

I  froze,  listening,  but  I  couldn't  hear  a  thing. 
She  went  herself,  I  thought,  while  you  were 
fooling  around  at  the  mirror.  If  you  run,  you 
could  maybe  catch  up  with  her.  Still,  how  did  I 
know  which  way  she  went  ?  And  anyhow,  it  was 
good  for  her  to  get  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Women 
that  age  should  not  neglect  their  health. 

So  as  long  as  she  was  gone,  I  hung  up  the 
suit  and  tried  on  Mae's  black  beaded  cash- 
mere, because  even  career  girls  have  to  go  out 
at  night.  Also  I  used  Mae's  new  frosted  polish, 
a  dollar  a  bottle.  I  should  have  done  the 
cuticle  first,  but  I  didn't  want  to  take  the  time 
and  anyhow  it  was  just  for  the  effect.  Sheree 
Wallach,  seen  at  El  Morocco  in  New  York. 
With  companion.  I  wet  my  lips  and  looked 
straight  at  the  camera,  but  just  then  the  bed- 
room door  opened  and  Mae  said.  "Sheree  .  . . 
Wallach .'"  Very'  loud  and  slow .  like  the  name 
of  a  TV  program. 

It  was  because  of  not  hearing  mamma  come 
back  from  the  store;  I  had  lost  track  of  the 
time.  Or  I  would  have  had  the  sweater  folded 
away  in  the  drawer.  I  felt  like  some  criminal 
or  other.  I  pulled  it  off  and  dropped  it  on  the 
bed  and  ran  into  the  bathroom. 

And  there  I  was  in  my  slip,  with  the  shoul- 
der strap  pinned  and  my  hair  all  down  around 
my  ears.  Sheree  Wallach,  Gal  Fri.  In  a  pig's 
eye. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  with  my  head 
in  both  my  hands  and  began  developing  an 
idea  how  I  would  save  Mae's  job  when  I  was 
the  power  behind  Mason's  and  she  had  finally 
insulted  one  too  many  customers.  And  at  my 
testimonial  dinner  I  would  ov  erhear  them  say, 
"That's  Sheree  Wallach's  5/ster  " 

But  it  never  works  if  you  try  to  go  back 
and  improve  something  like  that.  I  couldn't 
believe  it  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried.  I  combed 
my  hair  and  put  on  Mae's  terry  robe;  I 
thought  I  would  go  sit  on  the  arm  of  papa's 
chair  while  he  read  his  paper,  like  when  I  was 
little.  I  went  out  in  the  living  room,  but  he 
wasn't  sitting  down,  he  was  walking  around. 
"Sheree!"  he  said.  "Aren't  you  helping 
mamma?  Dinner  isn't  even  ready!" 

"Oh.  I  will,  papa,"  I  said.  "I  just  want  to 
ask  you  something."  I  thought  we  would  have 
a  little  discussion.  You  can  generally  start 
papa  on  a  little  discussion  if  you  ask  what 
day  it  is.  "Papa,  how  do  you  think  a  woman 
ought  to  try  and  be?" 

He  looked  at  the  kitchen  door.  "She  ought 
to  try  and  be  a  good  housekeeper,  with  the 
meals  on  time.  Everything  should  run  like 
clockwork." 

"No,  papa.  I  mean  " 
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Mamma  came  in  with  the  bread.  "Some 
people  don't  want  a  wife,"  she  said.  "They 
want  a  watch  repairman." 

Sometimes  the  way  I  feel,  if  there  wasn't  a 
lock  on  the  bathroom  door  I  might  as  well 
die.  I  went  back  in  and  turned  on  the  hot 
water  to  sound  busy.  When  the  sink  got  full  I 
let  it  run  out  again.  I  felt  overstuffed,  like 
from  too  many  waffles.  Only  it  was  from  too 
much  life.  But  you  can  stop  eating  waffles, 
whereas  life  just  keeps  coming  at  you,  day 
after  day. 

Mamma  came  and  hollered,  "Dinner!" 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  I  said. 

"You  come  and  sit  down!"  she  replied. 

I  came  and  sat  down,  but  I  couldn't  eat.  It 
was  fish  anyhow.  "What's  the  matter  with 
Sheree?"  said  papa.  "She  sick?"  It's  the  one 
thing  drives  him  crazy,  a  person  doesn't  eat. 

Mamma  said.  "What  did  she  do  all  day  to 
get  an  appetite?" 

Mae  sniffed.  "Maybe  she's  afraid  to  spill 
something  on  my  terry  robe." 

I  stood  up  in  a  dignified  silence  and  cleared. 
Then  I  brought  the  cake  plates.  "What  for?" 
said  mamma. 

"For  the  cake,"  I  said.  "Didn't  you  make 
the  cake?  The  chocolate  cake?" 

"Did  you  go  to  the  store?"  she  said.  "Did 
you  get  the  butter  and  the  eggs?" 

They  were  all  looking  at  me.  "This  girl  is 
sick,"  said  papa.  "Look  how  she  looks!  In 
the  face!" 

I  went  in  the  bathroom  and  looked  in  the 
mirror,  but  I  couldn't  tell  if  I  looked  sick.  I 
couldn't  tell  anything.  I  looked  at  my  face 
and  I  thought,  All  right,  who  is  this  girl?  Lazy, 
like  mamma  says,  or  loyal,  hard-working  and 
good  on  detail?  In  my  heart  I  felt  loyal,  hard- 
working and  good  on  detail.  But  I  certainly 
wasn't  very  loyal  about  Mae's  black  cash- 
mere. And  her  new  nail  polish. 

Who  knows  you  better,  I  thought :  your  own 
mother,  or  Eddie  Drake  that  never  laid  eyes 
on  you  ?  But  the  best  person  to  know  about  a 
person  ought  to  be  the  person  himself.  I  tried 
thinking  about  myself,  but  I  couldn't  seem  to 
find  anything  to  take  hold  of. 

Still,  I  had  to  be  something.  Think !  I  told  my- 
self. But  nothing  took  place.  As  usual.  That's 
why  mamma  always  says,  "Use  your  head!" 

But  Alice  said  I  made  things  up  to  worry 
about.  But  still,  I  was  supposed  to  not  be 
flexible  of  mind. 

I  went  and  called  Selwyn.  I  thought  he 
ought  to  have  a  better  perspective  than  my 
family.  He's  not  stuck  with  me,  like  they  are, 
it's  entirely  voluntary  on  his  part.  "Listen, 
you  want  to  come  over?" 

"H'm-m-m,"  he  said.  "All  right.  Good 
enough!  I'll  be  there  in  approximately  seven- 
teen minutes." 

I  went  in  the  kitchen.  "I  can't  do  the  dishes. 
Sc/wyn's  coming." 

"I'll  hang  out  a  flag,"  said  mamma.  She  can 
take  Selwyn  or  leave  him  alone. 

Mae  was  dressing.  The  papers  were  all 
picked  up.  I  would  have  thanked  her,  only 
she  didn't  even  turn  around  when  I  came  in, 
she  didn't  even  look  at  me  in  the  mirror. 
What  do  I  care?  I  thought.  Selwyn  wants  to 
see  me,  and  we  already  had  our  two  dates  this 
week.  I  got  all  dressed,  with  earrings  and 
heels.  When  the  bell  rang  I  ran  to  the  door  and 
pulled  him  in.  He  looked  so  nice.  His  face  so 
neat  and  round,  his  head  sitting  so  straight  on 
his  neck,  and  his  clothes  so  smooth.  But  that's 
how  he  always  looks.  I  guess  I  was  just  glad 
to  see  him. 

He  handed  me  a  paper  bag.  "I  brought  you 
a  little  something.  Something  different." 

Bringing  awything  was  different,  if  truth  be 
told.  I  started  to  thank  him,  but  he  was  talk- 
ing to  papa.  "Mr.  Wallach,  would  you  care 
to  see  Frontiersman?  My  father  is  watching 
wrestling." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  papa.  He  folded  his 
paper  and  gave  it  a  shake.  "Only  tell  me  be- 
fore they  shoot." 

All  right,  I  thought.  /  may  not  be  as  big  an 
attraction  as  Frontiersman,  but  he  still  brought 
me  a  present.  It  felt  light  and  fragile.  What 
can  it  be?  I  said.  You  can  really  tell  how 
people  feel  about  you  from  the  presents  they 
choose.  Papa's  are  always  fluffy,  kind  of:  a 
scarf,  a  necklace.  Mamma  gets  me  slips, 


pajamas,  something  for  underneath.  Nu„jv 
me  stuff  I  need:  a  leather  frame  fori**! 
picture  of  Eddie,  white  boots  with  fiH 

"It's  Chinese  fortune  cookies,"  |i 
"We  had  no  more  room  after  the  chqfl 
so  the  waiter  put  them  in  a  bag." 

I  just  stood  and  looked  at  him.  /JH 
denly  it  came  to  me,  but  that  was  whmB 
running  around  looking  for  all  day.  :y  f0, 
tune.  And  here  it  was.  The  same  as  ii!  fair 
story,  where  the  poor  woodcutter  find  nilr 
inside  of  a  fish.  Or  this  princess,  her.f  fro) 
turns  out  to  be  an  eligible  prince.  I  tjk  oh 
a  cook>  and  broke  it  open.  The  fortu  say 
"To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

It  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face  fr^  ft 
fairies.  To  thine  own  self  he  true!  tanl. 
didn't  even  know  who  mine  own  self  US 

1  put  it  down  very  carefully  on  thestkij 
stand  and  started  inside.  1  thought!  Wj 
keeping  my  face  all  right,  but  whenJlLJ 
Mae  in  the  hall  she  turned  and  grabblhJ 
of  me.  "Sheree!  What's  the  matter?"  pi 

"Let  go!"  I  said.  I  onl>  wanted  togtotht 
bathroom  before  I  broke  down,  but  i  mim 
came  running  from  the  kitchen. 

She  took  the  whole  thing  in  at  a  glai ,  bui 
wrong.  She  pulled  me  against  her  w  one 
arm  and  gave  Mae  a  good  smack  witfe 
other.  "Twenty  years  of  age.  a  big  own 
woman,  and  still  laying  hands  on  yoi  little 
sister!" 

Mae  tried  to  speak,  but  mamma  w|fl> 
yield  the  right  of  way.  "Sixteen  years  of  pod- 
shed  isn't  enough?  So  what  if  she  wo  yom 
bathrobe,  did  she  hurt  it?"  She  was  <  king 
my  head.  hard.  "She  wouldn't  hurt  yot  bath- 
robe, she's  mamma's  darling  girl,  rmidB 
precious  baby!" 

"Mamma!"  said  Mae.  "Mamma,  iLfl 


The  best  way  is  always  through.1 

ROBERT  FRO 


My  nose  was  squashed  into  mamma's  ot* 
der.  I  moved  it  up  against  her  neck  so  hulff 
breathe.  So  she  didn't  tell  mamma  abam 
cashmere  sweater,  I  thought.  Or  the  nail  jH 
It  was  warm  and  soft  in  mamma's  nectfl 
it  smelled  of  talcum,  the  same  as  when  and 
Mae  were  little  and  used  to  fight  and  if  ym 
losing  I  would  cry  very  loud.  The  sameH 
the  same  voice  up  over  my  head,  and  H 
the  same  kind  of  shudder,  like  when  ;H 
cold  and  you  get  in  a  real  hot  bath.  "MaH 
please!"  said  Mae.  It  sounded  as  thoutshe 
was  crying. 

It  was  from  outside,  from  way  far  a\H 
didn't  want  to  hear  it.  I  just  wanted  t<H 
where  I  was,  rising  and  falling  on  marH 
chest  like  on  the  ocean.  But  it  was  thiH 
you  hear  the  alarm  ring  and  you're  still  aH 
but  you  get  out  of  bed,  and  you  don'lB 
know  why.  I  put  up  my  hands  and  piH 
Mamma  let  go  of  me.  She  looked  surpH 
"Mamma,"  I  said,  "don't  holler  at  MacH 
didn't  do  anything." 

They  were  both  staring  at  me  and  al 
sudden  I  didn't  know  how  to  go  on. 
thanks  just  the  same,"  I  said,  and  I  wen 
the  bathroom. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  and  leane 
forehead  on  the  sink.  It  felt  nice  and 
Through  the  door  I  could  hear  Frontiers 
the  shots  and  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
breaking.  I  just  sat  there.  I  was  exhat 
Well,  I  thought,  you  may  not  know  wk 
are,  but  at  least  you  know  who  you  aren't, 
aren't  Sheree  Wallach,  mamma's  prk 
baby.  Not  any  more. 

So  after  a  while  I  got  up  and  combw 
hair  and  put  cold  water  on  my  eyes  and 
back  to  see  the  end  of  Frontiersman.  I  lo< 
for  the  fortune  cookies,  but  they  were  % 
Selwyn  must  have  eaten  them.  That's  ' 
they  say  about  Chinese  food,  it  doesn't 
with  you. 

I  didn't  want  the  fortunes,  I  was  just  hur 
Who  needs  advice  from  a  cooky?  I  can  fi 
things  out  by  myself.  After  all,  I'm  goin; 
seventeen  years  of  age,  a  high-school  stuc 
and  not  exactly  stupid. 

I  know  I'm  not  exactly  stupid.  Alice  sail 
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Part  I  of  The  Three  Lives  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  (beginning  page  40) 
is  by  Ralphe  M.  White,  who  weni  to 
work  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1946 
after  six  wartime  years  with  the  RAF. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  he  became  her  personal  footman — 
the  palace  servant  who  works  closest 
to  the  queen.  He  accompanied  her  on 
her  tours  of  the  commonwealth, 
Sweden,  France  and  the  U.S. 
Mr.  White  is  40  and  unmarried. 


Jean  Bell  Mosley  (A  Touch  of  Villainy, 
page  16):  "I  grew  up  in  the  corn- 
fields and  persimmon  patches  of  a 
hard-to-get-to  Missouri  Ozark  farm. 
I  know  possums,  coons,  foxes,  hound 
dogs,  hoes,  milking,  rail  fences, 
sassafras  tea,  mules  and  such.  I  was 
graduated  from  Southeast  Missouri 
State  College,  taught  school  and 
worked  as  a  secretary.  I  am  married  to 
Edward  Mosley,  a  printer,  and 
we  have  one  son,  Stephen." 


Lee  McGiffin:  "I  was  born  in  Indiana, 
attended  DePauw  University  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama. 

After  work  on  the  Syracuse  Post 
Standard  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
I  married  and  moved  to  Arlington, 
Texas,  where  my  history-professor 
husband  teaches.  We  both  write. 
I  have  written  four  books  for  boys, 
and  many  short  stories." 
(See  Measure  of  a  Man,  page  60.) 
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Test  your 
maturity 

By  Jean  Kinkead,  Women's  Consultant 
to  The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

What,  to  begin  with,  is  maturity? 
Like  love,  it's  so  many  things. 

It's  being  able,  at  last,  to  laugh  at 
yourself.  It's  learning  to  accept  your 
fear  of  death  and  disaster  as  a  part 
of  your  psychological  baggage — and 
then  to  act,  in  spite  of  it. 

Let's  try  a  little  maturity-testing 
—  and  no  one  need  know  the  score 
but  ourselves: 


»\NVVtS 

avoid  like  the 


A.  Do  you  avoid  like  the  plague 
thinking  about  the  possibility  of 
your  husband's  death? 

B.  Do  you  dwell  on  it  morbidly? 

C.  Have  you  been  realistic  and  made 
plans  'with  your  husband  to  guaran- 
tee your  family's  security? 

D.  Do  you  lie  awake  nights  envision- 
ing fires,  burglaries  or  accidents  in- 
volving your  family? 

E.  Do  you  say,  "Oh,  things  like  that 
don't  happen  to  us,"  when  the  talk 
turns  to  disasters  and  insurance? 

F.  Have  you  discussed  the  subject  of 
insurance  with  an  insurance  coun- 
sellor? (Or  do  you  plan  to?) 

Do  you  know  the  score? 

If  you  said  "Yes"  to  C  and  F,  "No" 
to  all  the  others,  this  is  a  positive 
indicator  of  maturity.  If  your  an- 
swers are  mixed,  there's  no  need  to 
panic.  Achieving  maturity  is  a  con- 
tinuing process  for  all  of  us. 

For  example,  the  squeamishness 
we  may  feel  about  insurance  talk 
can  be  overcome. You'll  discover  this 
when  you  discuss  insurance  with 
your  husband  —  not  tragically,  but 
companionably.  You'll  know  it  again 
when  you  both  meet  with  your 
Travelers  Agent,  who  is  trained  to 
counsel  you  about  protecting  your 
youngsters,  your  home,  your  future. 

The  Red  Umbrella  and  you 

Do  you  know  about  the  Travelers 
Red  Umbrella  Plan  of  insurance 
protection?  It  means  that  all  your 
insurance  (life,  accident,  health, 
fire,  car)  is  covered  with  one  plan. 
It  can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  monthly 
check.  One  man  sets  up  the  program 
for  your  family — and  becomes  your 
all-insurance  counsellor. 

Speak  to  your  husband  about  it 
soon.  Insurance,  you  know  now,  is 
your  business,  too. 
P.  S.  Why  not  send  for  my  new  illustrated 
booklet  "WHAT  EVERT  WOMAN 
SHOULD  KNOW. . .  ABOUT  INSUR- 
ANCE." It  tells  you  all  about  insurance 
and  the  woman's  role 
in  planning  it.  Write 
to  Jean  K  inkead,  The 
Travelers,  Hartford 
75,  Conn.  It's  free. 
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New  moisture-proof  shield  gives  you 
safest  of  all  napkins  at  no  extra  cost 


No  more  accident  worries,  even 
when  you're  active.  Always  extra 
comfortable,  Ferns  ultra  napkins 
are  now  safer,  too  —  with  a  dainty 
moisture-proof  shield. 

A  feather-light  layer  of 
filmy  polyethylene  has 
been  placed  near  the 
bottom  of  each  napkin 
to  prevent  moisture 

Ferns  is  a  trade  mark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 


from  going  through.  You  need  never 
again  worry  about  accidents.  You 
get  a  whole  new  sense  of  security . . . 
a  wonderful  new  sense  of  freedom. 

You  get  these  in  Ferns. 

Ferns  ultra  extra-length 
napkins  with  moisture- 
proof  shield  now  cost  no 
more  than  other  nap- 
kins. Try  them  soon. 


Ferns 


FEMININE  NAPKINS 


CONNECTICUT 

LET'S  CONSIDER  THE  DECENCIES 

Dear  Editors:  "And  now,"  my  mother 
said  every  morning  when  breakfast  was 
over,  "let's  consider  the  decencies." 
Were  there  invitations  or  gifts  that  should 
be  acknowledged?  Was  there  someone 
who  deserved  a  word  of  comfort  or  of 
praise?  Had  one  of  us  borrowed  a  book 
and  neglected  to  return  it?  Had  we  heard 
of  anyone  being  sick?  (This  called  for 
immediate  action.)  Was  there  a  new- 
comer in  the  neighborhood  who  should 
be  greeted  with  a  plate  of  gingerbread? 

We  took  these  things  as  a  matter  of 
course.  "You  don't  have  to  like  your 
neighbors,"  mother  said.  "You  just  have 
to  live  with  them."  She  herself  never 
encouraged  intimacy;  indeed,  she  seldom 
called  a  neighbor  bv  her  first  name.  But 
she  was  always  available.  She  made  being 
a  neighbor  something  unique  and  exciting. 

Today  we  have  become  callous  toward 
the  sick.  Oh,  we  sometimes  telephone. 
But  we  do  not  often  say,  "What  time 
would  you  like  your  lunch?"  Instead  we 
say,  cautiously,  "Let  me  know  if  I  can  do 
anything  for  you." 

Let's  return  to  these  little,  neglected 
kindnesses  which  make  living  so  much 
easier.  Sincerely, 
New  Haven  Mary  Hunt 


MICHIGAN 

MODERN  HEROINES? 

Dear  Editors:  W  hat  has  happened  to 
the  old-fashioned  "good  girl"?  Seven  out 
of  ten  movies,  it  seems  to  me,  glorify  the 
tramp.  How  can  we  expect  our  teenagers 
to  grow  up  with  any  sense  of  modesty 
when  half-naked  actresses  sprawl  all  over 
the  screen  in  and  out  of  bedrooms? 

Sincerely, 

Birmingham      Mrs.  A.  R.  Harrington 


MISSISSIPPI 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  DARLING 

Dear  Journal  Editors:  When  I  asked  my 
husband  to  suggest  several  things  so  I 
could  choose  a  birthday  gift  for  him,  he 
handed  me  this  list: 

1.  Time  to  plav  golf. 

2.  White  fancy  shirt  (silk?). 

3.  Shorts  and  undershirts. 

4.  Tie. 

5.  Love  and  understanding. 

6.  Necktie  clamp. 

7.  I  can't  think  of  anything. 

8.  Buttons  sewed  on  blue  summer 


pajamas. 
Hernando 


Sincerely, 
Loula  Zell  Ray 


WATCH  THOSE  DETERGENTS! 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dear  Editors:  Synthetic  detergents  are 
a  boon  to  industry  and  housewife  alike. 
For  the  first  time  a  cleanser  has  been 
found  which  ignores  hard  water.  But 
valuable  as  they  are  in  keeping  America 
spick-and-span,  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  material  may  become  our 
major  water  pollutant  in  the  not-too- 
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distant  future.  It  is  an  everyday  occur- 
rence to  see  urban  streams  loaded  with 
billowing  foam.  For  the  detergent  eludes  < 
most  attempts  to  remove  it  and  flows  on 
to  kill  fish  and  create  a  nuisance  all  the 
way  to  the  sea. 

An  even  greater  cause  for  alarm  is  the 
contamination  of  ground  water,  through 
seepage  from  cesspools  in  crowded 
suburban  developments.  One  suburban 
area  was  found  to  be  dumping  about 
fifteen  tons  of  detergent  annually  into 
its  water  table.  Ground  waters  move  very 
slowly,  can  be  made  useless  for  no  one 
really  knows  how  long. 

Manufacturers  of  synthetic  detergents 
have  banded  together  to  seek  answers  to 
these  problems.  Meanwhile,  I  urge  every 
housewife  to  stop  using  excessive  deter- 
gent. Follow  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
mendations as  to  amount.  Help  cut  down 
the  waste  of  detergent — and  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  waters.  Sincerely. 
Pail  M.  Felton,  Executive  Director 
Wissahickon  Valley  tf atershed 
Eort  W  ashington  Association.  Inc. 

OHIO 

Dear  Editors:  Why  can't  manufactur- 
ers of  detergents  and  shampoos  state 
plain  facts  on  the  label,  as  to  whether  the 
product  is  basically  a  synthetic  deter- 
gent or  soap?  Many  people  are  allergic  to 
one  or  the  other,  and  this  information 
would  be  much  more  helpful  than  bal- 
looned sales  talk!  Sincerely, 
Cleveland  Ida  C.  Lampden 


MISSOURI 

POUND  OF  PREVENTION  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor:  Soon  after  we  were  mar- 
ried, my  husband  and  I  heard  a  judge 
speaking  at  a  lecture:  "I  never  tried  a 
divorce  case,  or  a  case  of  a  child  in  trou- 
ble," he  said,  "where  the  family  was 
deeply  and  mutually  interested  in  some 
good  hobby." 

For  our  family  hobby,  we  chose  bird- 
watching  and  it  has  given  us  years  of 
pleasure.  (We  remember  our  little  girl 
standing  whisper-still  as  a  covey  of  quail 
ducks  scurried  about  her  feet;  we  spent 
hours  watching  a  ruby-throated  hum- 
mingbird hovering  over  our  honeysuckle 
vines  like  a  jeweled  helicopter;  injured 
birds  have  become  pets;  and  we've  also 
rescued  wild  friends.) 

These  experiences  have  drawn  us 
closer  in  snared  happiness  and  ad- 
venture. Sincerely, 
Cainst  ille  Mrs.  Rex  Campbell 

OREGON 

SEE  YOU  IN  TEN  YEARS.  JOHN 

Dear  Editors:  One  of  your  beauty  ar-, 
tides  inspired  my  son,  John.  "Gee,  mom, 
you  could  just  pick  any  old  ugly  girl  for 
a  wife  and  send  her  to  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  for  a  customizing  job." 

It's  obvious  that  John  has  a  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  model  cars  than  he  has  in 
girls,  but  it's  also  obvious  that  the  "be- 
fore" and  "after"  pictures  impressed 
even  a  twelve-year-old.  Sincerely, 
Junction  City  '  Mrs.  John  H.  Copeland 


Does  she... or  doesn't  she? 


Hair  color  so  natural  only  her  hairdresser  knows  for  sure! 


She's  happy,  confident — just  as  a  new  mother  should  be — 

and  she  looks  as  wonderful  as  she  feels.  Her  hair  has  a 
shining  vitality,  the  color  is  clear,  radiant,  fresh  .  .  .  and 
she  keeps  it  that  way  with  Miss  Clairol.  Only  Miss  Clairol 
hair  color  looks  so  natural.  It's  quick  and  easy.  Takes  only 
minutes!  And  it  keeps  your  hair  in  wonderful  condition  — 
silky,  shiny,  lovely  to  touch. 


Hairdressers  everywhere  prefer  Miss  Clairol  to  all  other 
haircolorings  and  recommend  it  as  the  haircoloring  that 
truly  lives  up  to  its  promise.  Its  automatic  color  timing  is 
most  dependable.  And  Miss  Clairol  really  covers  gray.  But 
best  of  all,  it  keeps  hair  lively,  lovely,  completely  natural- 
looking!  So  try  Miss  Clairol  yourself.  Today. 
Comes  in  Creme  Formula  or  Regular. 


CREME  H 

FORMULA  5(1 


miSS  CLAIROL 


*  HAIR  COLOR  BATHt 

THE  NATURAL-LOOKING  HAIRCOLORING 

•Rcff'd  Trademark.  fHAIR  COLOR  BATH  it  a  trademark  ol  Clair 


Guaranteed 
Good  Housekeeping 

C*<"  j,  „„  xt\^. 
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•    MORE  WOMEN  USE  MISS  CLAIROL  THAN  ALL  OTHER  HAIRCOLORING  COMBINED 

>t  Incorporated.  Also  available  in  Canada.  <Q19(il  Clairol  Incorporated.  Stamford.  Conn 
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The  loveliest  ideas  about  you 

take  shape  at  Warner's! 


Loic-back  Lycra  'Merry  Widow'.  . .  latest,  lightest,  most  famous  under-fashion  ever!  , 


Lycra  'Merry  Widow'  is  a  tempting  idea— you  feel  so  naughty,  look  so  nice! 


Outrageously  flattering,  deliriously  feminine 
wav  to  whittle  your  waist,  give  you  a  lovelv 
lift!  It's  W  arner's  very  own  timeless,  matchless 
Merry  Widow',  the  tempting  confection  that's 
the  most  popular  under-fashion  ever! 

Just  lock  at  this  newest  'Merry  Widow'!  It's  the 
first  one  ever  designed  in  'New  Dimension'™ 
Lycra,  the  durable,  next-to-nothing-in-weight 


fabric  that  Warner's  and  DuPont  worked  five 
vears  to  develop. 

Added  attraction  . . .  vou  can  zip  this  'Merry 
Widow'®— solo  —  right  up  its  lacy  front! 


Shown:  #130S  (Antrong  nylon  front;  elastic  of 
nvlon-Lvcra  spandex-polvester ).  In  white, 
black,  red  or  beige,  $16.50.  Try  on  your  gay 
'Merry  Widow'. . .  today ...  at  vour  nicest  store! 


'MERRY  WIDOW  by  WARNER'S 

New!  Warner  Wash!  Gi»cs  professional  washing  care  to  girdles,  bras,  lingerie.  It's  Warner's  gentle-formula  cold  water  soap.  $1.50  for  10  oz. 
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"SHH-HH-H  .  .  . 

he's  asleep 

on  Air-Puffed  softness." 


BRING 


YOUR 


US  Our  readers  are  our  friends  and  wc  are  theirs. 

For  years  they  have  brought  their  Journal  many 
questions.  Some  of  them,  and  our  answers,  we  feel 
might  interest  many.  Our  editors' 
DDADI  C  Hil  C       c'ose  touch  with  human  life  is  revealed 
r  KvDLL  lYI  w       in  the  Journal's  power  to  reach 

so  many  millions  of  women  so  deeply, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Let  us  help  you  with 
your  problems.  When  writing,  address  Problem  Editor, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Journal:  Our  ten-year-old  son  is  a 
chronic  liar.  We  were  not  disturbed  by 
nis  small-child  fantasies  and  "footings," 
but  now  he  can't  tell  the  truth  even 
about  important  things.  Sometimes  he 
doesn't  seem  aware  that  he's  lying.  His 
teacher  is  pressing  us  to  do  something. 

But  What?  WORRIED  PARENTS 

A  child  who  repeatedly  lies  generally 
is  in  trouble.  He  may  feel  he  isn't  good 
enough  as  is,  so  he  invents  a  stronger, 
smarter  self.  Ask  yourselves  if  you  ex- 
pect too  much  from  him.  Make  a  special 
effort  to  show  your  affection  and  ap- 
proval. Let  him  know  he's  not  fooling 
anyone,  but  don't  become  visibly  upset 
or  call  him  a  "liar."  If  his  behavior  does 
not  begin  to  change,  consult  a  child 
psychologist.  rHE  editors 

Dear  Journal:  My  grown  daughter,  a 
college  graduate,  is  mentally  ill.  I  work 
at  two  jobs  to  pay  for  her  psychiatric 
treatment,  yet  she  is  rude  and  hostile 
and  refuses  to  co-operate  in  any  way. 
She  blames  me  for  all  her  troubles  and 
will  not  lift  a  linger  to  help  herself.  The 
bills  are  mounting  and  my  patience  is 
wearing  out.  I  wonder  how  long  I  can  and 

Shoilld  gO  Oil.     HI  ARr BROKEN  MOTHER 

Disturbed  persons  often  show  their 
worst  behavior  to  those  who  love  them 
and  are  trying  to  help — that  is  one  sign 
of  their  illness.  Your  daughter  may  be 
unable,  because  of  her  disturbance,  to 
act  responsibly  or  show  affection  and 
gratitude — just  as  she  would  not  be  phys- 
ically capable  of  walking,  had  she  been 
paralyzed  by  polio.  *Y6u  can  only  hope 
"that  what  you  are  doing  will  help  your 
daughter.  But  remember  that  you  can 
do  only  so  much;  if  you  try  to  do  more, 
you  too  may  end  up  a  victim.  Find  some 
counseling  help  for  yourself  if  your  hnan- 
rial  and  emotional  burdens  are  becoming 
too  heavy.  the  editors 

Dear  Journal:  I'm  in  love  with  my 
obstetrician!  My  baby  is  seven  months 
old  now  and  I  can't  seem  to  get  rid  of 
this  crush.  While  I  was  under  the  anes- 
Ihetic  I  said  some  pretty  embarrassing 
things  about  him — and  though  he  told 
me  net  to  worry  about  it,  I  still  feel 
guilty.  I've  considered  changing  doc- 
tors, but  I'm  afraid  I'd  fall  for  the  next 
one.  Ridiculous,  isn't  it? 

MRS.  red-faced 

Not  at  all.  Many  women  develop 
crushes  on  their  doctors.  New  or  ex- 
pectant mothers  are  especially  vulner- 
able. So  long  as  your  loving  relationship 


with  your  husband  does  not  change,  your 
attachment  to  your  obstetrician  is  harm- 
less, and  it  may  help  you  trust  and  con- 
fide in  him.  Probably  a  dozen  of  his  pa- 
tients feel  the  same  way  about  him — 
without  his  reciprocating  the  feeling. 

THE  EDITORS 

Dear  Journal:  Jealousy  is  an  ugly  word ! 
My  f'iend  "Jane"  was  widowed  two 
years  ago.  Since  our  small  town  has 
few  eligible  men,  my  husband  and  I  be- 
gan taking  her  along  when  we  went 
dancing.  For  the  past  year  we've  made 
a  steady  Saturday-night  trio. 

My  husband  spends  more  and  more 
time  dancing  with  her,  and  less  and  less 
with  me.  I  try  to  convince  myself  she's 
just  a  marvelous  dancer  (she  is),  but  it's 
getting  harder.  Poor  Jane  doesn't  have 
my  loving  spouse,  wonderful  children 
and  comfortable  home — yet  why  am  I 
so  jealous  of  her.'  WALLFLOWER 

You're  waltzing  with  trouble.  Stop  the 
music.  If  your  friend  and  husband  obvi- 
ously find  each  other  attractive,  why 
throw  them  together  in  such  a  tantalizing 
situation?  You  may  not  have  cause  for 
jealousy  now;  make  sure  you  won't  in 
the  future.  Welcome  Jane  to  your  home, 
but  let  her  make  her  own  plans  for  Sat- 
urday nights.  She  seems  to  have  what  it 
takes — give  her  a  chance  with  some 
other  man.  the  editors 

Dear  Journal:  I  am  a  widow,  67,  in 
good  health.  I  own  my  home  and  car, 
have  a  substantial  savings  account,  and 
receive  a  moderate  income  from  inter- 
est and  Social  Security.  Every  month  I 
save  $50  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  love  my  home!  It  has  iron  lacework 
on  the  porch,  lovely  trees,  flowering 
shrubs  and  jonquils — heaps  of  them. 
But  my  children  think  Em  weak  in  the 
upper  story  for  maintaining  a  house 
alone.  They  want  me  to  get  an  apart- 
ment with  no  yard  and  no  upkeep. 
Should  I  follow  their  advice? 

L.H.A. 

P.S.  Four  other  widows  on  my  street 
arc  trying  to  decide  the  same  thing. 

Don't  give  up  those  jonquils.  We  sus- 
pect that  your  children's  "practical" 
solution  would  be  a  great  mistake.  You 
would  leave  behind  independence,  old 
friends  and  beloved  surroundings — much 
of  life's  joy.  Should  you  ever  become 
physically  or  financially  unable  to  take 
care  of  vour  house,  you  could  then  sell 
it — but  enjoy  it  while  you  can. 

THE  EDITORS 


New 


Soft 

W&ldorf. 


It's  the  tissue  that's  "air-puffed 
soft"  ...  a  wonderful  new  kind 
of  softness  in  pink,  aqua,  yellow, 
or  white.  Have  you  tried  new  A 
Waldorf  in  the  new  soft-pack 
with  the  bunny  on  it? 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  SOFTNESS  IN  TISSUE 


i  mm  i  >  numt  juukin 


ntertaining  or  every-day,  GAS  makes  cooking 
fast,  cool  and  clean  on  this  fabulous  newTAPPAN 


CONTROLLED- WITH  GAS.  Burner-with-a 
Brain  guards  your  Hollandaise  sauce! 
Controls  cooking  temperature  so  even 
delicate  foods  won't  scorch,  burn,  or  boil 
over.  Regulates  itself  automatically. 


FLAME-BROWNED— WITH  GAS.  Even  Creme 
Brulee  is  a  triumph.  Easy:  with  fast  Gas 
broiling;  sure:  with  Tappan's  accurate 
controls.  And  shut-door  Gas  broiling  keeps 
you  and  your  kitchen  delightfully  cool. 


SAFE -WITH  GAS.  Oven,  broiler,  all  burn- 
ers light  automatically.  This  Tappan  is  safe 
automatically,  all  over.  If  oven  or  broiler 
pilot  goes  out,  this  tiny  "sentry"  device 
shuts  off  the  Gas  automatically. 


Help  like  this  makes  parties  fun!  Try  new  recipes  you  never  dared  before — 
make  old  favorites  newly  great — with  automatic  controls  to  smooth  every 
step.  Have  perfect  roasts — with  even  Gas  heat,  automatic  meat  thermometer. 
Enjoy  succulent  barbecues — flame-browned,  basted  automatically.  Sauces 
you  never  knew  you  could  do  are  safe  automatically,  on  the  Burner-with-a- 
Brain.  Guests  late?  No  panic  —  "Keep-Warm"  oven  control  (140°)  holds 
meals  "table  ready"  for  hours  without  overcooking.  This  new,  fabulously-styled 
Tappan  "400"  is  a  superb  example  of  ranges  built  to  Gold  Star  standards. 
At  your  Gas  company  or  appliance  dealer's.      amf.rican  gas  association 

Easy  modernize!-:  build  this  TAPPAN  in,  hang  on  a  wall,  or  slide  it  in! 


LIVE  MODERN 
FOR  LESS 
WITH 


WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  GOLD 
STAR  ON  A  RANGE,  YOU  KNOW 
IT  COOKS  FASTER,  COOLER, 
CLEANER  -  AUTOMATICALLY ! 


*A.  G.  A.  Mark  ©Am.  (i.is  Assoc.,  Inc. 
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There  are  many  questions  which  women  would  like  to  ask  a  trusted  physician, 
but  there  is  not  always  the  opportunity.  In  this  series,  Tell  Me,  Doctor,  Doctor 
Schauffler  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
readers.  The  situations  are  all  real,  but  all  the  names  which  are  used  are  fictitious. 


"We've  been  undergoing 
treatment  for  y  ears, 
trying  to  have  a  baby. 
Our  family  doctor 
is  discouraged. 


ABBOT  MILLS 


But  he  said  there  teas 
one  more  faint  hope, 
and  that's  why 
we've  come  to  you." 


TELL 
ME, 

DOCTOR 

By  GOODRICH  C.  SCHAUFFLER,  M.D. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  entered  the  consulting  room  together,  and  the 
doctor  was  favorably  impressed  by  them  at  once.  Both  were  in  their 
early  thirties,  personable,  and  with  an  air  of  intelligence  and  maturity. 

"We  have  a  pretty  difficull  question,  Doctor,  that  we  haven't  been 
able  to  work  out  for  ourselves,"  Hal  Ward  said  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"Maybe  you'll  say  you  can't  help,  when  you  hear  our  story." 

"I  see  you  have  had  an  infertility  problem,"  the  doctor  remarked, 
referring  to  the  notes  his  secretary  had  handed  to  him.  "Dr.  Fairchild 
has  been  treating  you  both  for  four  years  off  and  on,  and  it  is  at  his 
suggestion  that  you  have  come  to  me." 

"Yes.  We  had  been  married  three  years  when  Ann  went  to  him 
about  her  failure  to  conceive.  He  couldn't  find  anything  wrong  with 
her,  so  he  had  me  come  in.  He  made  two  separate  examinations,  said 
the  sperm  potential  was  only  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  normal.  He 
decided  this  was  due  to  a  very  severe  case  of  mumps,  with  complica- 
tions, that  I  had  when  I  was  in  the  Army.  I  have  never  been  injured 
or  exposed  to  X  ray  in  that  area,  or  had  any  other  disease  that  would 
affect  sperm  production." 

"Testicular  mumps  can  do  it,"  the  doctor  said.  "At  that,  you  are 
luckier  than  many  men  w  ho  have  had  mumps  of  this  type,  if  your  index 
is  still  better  than  fifty  per  cent." 

"So  Dr.  Fairchild  said,  and  he  was  very  optimistic  at  first  that 
treatment  might  fix  me  up.  I've  had  the  works,  Doctor — diets,  thyroid, 
shots,  prostate  treatments,  male  hormones,  and  some  female  hormones 
for  good  measure." 

"He  even  gave  nre'thyroid  and  female  hormones  too,"  Ann  Ward 
added,  "though  he  said  there  wasn't  anything  wrong  with  me.  He  had 
me  keep  temperature  charts,  and  every  now  and  then  he  blew  air 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes — he  called  that  insufflation — to  make 
sure  they  were  completely  open." 

The  doctor  nodded.  "Yes,  insufflation  is  a  diagnostic  tool  in 
infertility  cases,  which  often  proves  to  be  a  treatment  as  well." 

Hal  continued,  "As  we  told  your  secretary,  all  this  has  been  going 
on  now  for  four  years.  Last  week  Dr.  Fairchild  asked  us  to  come  in 
together.  He  said  he  had  done  everything  he  could  for  us,  that  he 
couldn't  conscientiously  keep  us  coming  back  for  treatments  that  don't 
accomplish  anvthing.  He  said  we  had  reached  a  point  where  if  we  want 
to  get  a  baby  through  adoption  or  artificial  insemination,  we  had 
better  start  doing  something  about  it. 

"That  is  where  our  problem  comes  in.  Ann  and  I  do  want  a  child. 
But  inasmuch  as  Ann  is  fully  capable  of  having  a  baby  and  has  been 
looking  forward  to  it  so  long,  she's  not  too  enthusiastic  about  adoption. 
Fm  the  same  way  when  it  comes  to  artificial  insemination.  If  I  knew 
I  was  hopelessly  sterile,  it  would  be  different.  But  Dr.  Fairchild  believes 
I  may  be  capable  of  having  offspring,  and  who  knows  but  that  someday 
I  might?  So  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  starting  our  family  with  some 
other  man's  child!  Maybe  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  12 


the  modern  way 
to  sweeten 


Sweet 


It  figures.  Sweet*10 
is  the  modern  way  to 
sweeten.  There's  not  a 
calorie  in  it. 
Sweeten  your  coffee, 
tea  and  iced  drinks  this 
modern  way.  Cook  with 
Sweet*10,  too.  Bake 
with  it.  Sprinkle  it  on 
your  favorite  cereal 
and  fruit.  There's  no 
bitter  aftertaste. 
Where  do  you  buy  Sweet*10? 
[     1      At  your  grocery  store. 
Where  else? 

In  liquid, 
tablet  or 
granulated 
form. 


TIDY  HOUSE  PRODUCTS,  DIVISION  OF  THE  PILLSBURY  CO. 


( 


Use  your  own  imagination  to  create  dozens  of 
dressing  variations  starting  with  this  simple  recipe: 


Vz  teaspoon  salt  V*  teaspoon  paprika 

1  teaspoon  sugar  !4  cup  Heinz  vinegar* 

%  cup  Mazola  Corn  Oil* 


Measure  ingredients  into  bottle  or  jar,  cover  and  shake  well.  Chill. 
Makes  1  cup.  This  dressing  is  basic  .  .  .  ideal  served  with  dozens 
and  dozens  of  different  kinds  of  salads  .  .  .  including  the  three 
salads  shown  on  this  page. 

'  For  a  sharper  dressing— use  Vz  cup  sparkling  Heinz  Vinegar  and 
%  cup  golden-light  Mazola  Corn  Oil. 


To  make 


^  sing  with  flavor,  start  with 


TIeinz  Vinegars  and  Mazola®  Corn  Oil 


Give  your  salads  the  gourmet  touch  with  your  own 
home-made  dressings  .  .  .  dressings  made  doubly 
good  with  Heinz  Vinegars  for  the  mellow  zest  of 
vinegar  at  its  sparkling  hest,  and  golden-light 
Mazola  for  the  special  nutritional  henefits  of  pure 
liquid  corn  oil.  (Use  basic  dressing  recipe  above.) 


And  remember,  there's  special  flavor  and  special 
nutrition  in  "slim-down"  salads  prepared  with  these 
delicious  home-made  dressings  which  you  can  vary 
to  your  own  taste.  What  a  winning  combination  for 
all  your  favorite  summer  salads.  What  a  delightful 
way  to  add  variety  to  your  meal  planning! 


Arrange  border  of  shrimp 
on  a  bed  of  greens.  Over- 
lap cucumber  slices  (un- 
peeled)  for  your  inner 
circle.  Top  center  of  cu- 
cumber slices  with  pin- 
wheel  of  tomato  wedges. 
Dress  with  Basic  French 
Dressing,  add  dill  to  taste. 


It's 
dress-up 
time  for 


0  • 

Arrange  radish  roses,  cooked  as- 
paragus spears,  green  beans, 
baby  beets  and  carrot  strips  on 
lettuce.  Center  with  a  mound  of 
cottage  cheese  garnished  with 
pimiento  strips.  Dress  with  Basic 
French  Dressing  to  which  you 
add  finely  crumbled  Blue  Cheese. 


( Place  cluster  of  whole  strawber- 
ries in  center  of  bed  of  chicory. 
I  Arrange  cluster  of  orange  slices 
I  at  either  end  of  bowl,  alternate 
slices  of  grapefruit  and  apple 
(unpeeled)  in  4  groups.  Garnish 
with  melon  balls,  blueberries  and 
grapes  and  dress  with  Basic 
French  Dressing  to  which  you 
add  celery  seed  to  taste.  For  a 
sweeter  dressing  add  honey  or 
sugar. 


You'll  feel  lovelier  with  your 

ODO-RO-NO 
double  circle  of  protection 

Now  the  first  roll-on  designed  especially  for  women 

Adjusta-Roll  has  all  the  refinements  a  woman  really  values.  Its  cool,  aqua  lotion 
is  gentle,  safe,  effective.  Protects  you  against  odor,  your  clothes  against  perspi- 
ration—double protection  many  deodorants  can't  promise.  The  adjustable  collar 
lets  you  control  the  flow— isn't  thick,  sticky  or  wasteful.  The  larger  applicator 
gives  better  coverage.  And  the  leak-proof  lock  lets  you  carry  it  /K'~im\ 
safely  in  suitcase  or  purse.  Everything  about  Adjusta-Roll  is  special. 
Try  it.  You'll  like  it.  Odo-ro-no  available  also  in  cream,  stick  and  spray. 

ADJUSTA-ROLL 
by  ODO-RO-NO 

Leading  deodorant  in  world  fashion  capitals 
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our  attitudes  are  selfish,  but  that's  the  way 
it  is." 

"On  the  contrary.  I  think  it  is  quite  natural 
for  you  both  to  feel  the  way  you  do.  and  it's 
much  wiser  to  be  frank  about  it.  For  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  a  third  individual — the 
child  who  will  grow  up  in  your  home — are 
involved  as  well  as  your  own.  I  always  advise 
against  either  artificial  insemination,  as  I 
think  you  understand  it.  or  adoption  unless 
husband  and  wife  have  considered  all  possible 
pitfalls,  and  both  are  prepared  to  accept  and 
love  the  child  wholeheartedly.  But  that  doesn't 
help  you  with  your  basic  problem,  does  it?" 

"Well.  Doctor."  Hal  said  seriously,  "we're 
here  actually  because  of  something  else  Dr. 
Fairchild  said.  He  recalled  hearing  that  you 
had  been  successful  in  cases  like  ours  with 
something  he  called  homologous  insemina- 
tion. He  warned  us  against  building  up  any 
big  expectations.  But  he  suggested  it  wouldn't 
do  any  harm  to  go  over  the  complete  situation 
with  you." 

"What  Dr.  Fairchild  was  referring  to  is  ar- 
tificial insemination,  but  using  the  husband  as 
donor,"  the  doctor  said.  "We  call  this 
homologous  insemination  because  it  is  all  in 
the  family,  so  to  speak.  Dr.  Fairchild  was  right. 
It  has  brought  results  in  quite  a  number  of 
cases  where  both  a  husband  and  wife  ha\e 
some  fertility  potential,  yet  have  not  been  able 
to  have  children. 

"Undoubtedly  you  know  that  a  terrific 
number  of  spermatozoa — millions,  in  fact — 
can  be  released  at  a  single  time.  That  is  a  wise 
precaution  on  Nature's  pan.  because  the> 
have  a  very  high  mortality.  even  under  the  best 
conditions.  They  are  of  course  incredibly  tiny. 
And  though  they  appear  to  move  very  fast 
,w  hen  you  look  at  them  under  the  microscope, 
if  lakes  from  three  to  four  hours  for  the 
strongest  and  liveliest  sperm  to  make  the  short 
trip  from  the  cervix  up  into  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  Most  of  them,  countless  thousands, 
perish  on  the  way. 

"  Recently  there  have  been  some  very  help- 
ful findings  concerning  the  environment — 
'climate.'  we  doctors  call  it— in  the  vagina.  It 
is  not  a  good  one  for  the  sperm.  Probably 
Nature  has  some  reason  for  this.  In  any  ev  ent, 
under  normal  conditions  the  climate  within 
the  cervical  mucus,  which  the  sperm  encoun- 
ter just  above  the  vagina,  is  normally  a  much 
better  one.  So  the  sperm  are  only  too  happy 
to  make  their  way  out  of  the  vagina  and  into 
the  inviting  atmosphere  of  the  cervix.  We 
came  along  quite  a  bit  in  the  treatment  of 
infertility  after  we  made  this  discovery. 

It's  even  more  interesting  that  in  a  normal 
woman  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  secretions  in  the  cerv  ical  canal  around 
the  time  that  ovulation  is  imminent.  For  ex- 
ample, extra  carbohydrates  appear  on  which 
the  sperm  appear  to  flourish.  There  are  other 
helpful  environmental  changes.  The  result  is 
that  at  this  time  of  the  month  sperm  can  trav  el 
more  quickly  and  easily,  reach  the  Fallopian 
tubes  in  more  virile  condition,  and  liv  e  as  long 
as  three  days  in  a  woman's  genital  tract." 

"That  is  interesting."  Hal  said.  "T  suppose 
it's  why  Dr.  Fairchild  had  Ann  keep  those 
temperature  charts.  So  that  we  could  take  full 
adv  antage  of  all  these  favorable  conditions  at 
the  time  of  ovulation." 

"Yes.  it's  especially  important  when  the 
sperm,  as  in  y  our  case,  are  a  little  below  par. 
Other  rather  recent  and  quite  exciting  dev  elop- 
ments  apparendy  account  for  the  reverse 
fact — inability  of  any  of  the  sperm  to  reach 
the  tubes  alive,  even  when  ovulation  occurs  in 
the  normal  way.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  very  subde  and  harmful  components  in  the 
cervical  secretions,  counterbalancing  the 
favorable  ones.  For  instance,  there  may  be  an 
antagonistic  element  such  as  occurs  between 
blood  factors — like  the  Rh  factor,  for  example. 
In  fact,  a  blood  discrepancy,  through  a  blood 
factor  called  ABO.  is  strongly  suspected.  So 
arc  allergies,  but  in  a  less  definite  sense.  Such 
factors  might  operate  almost  anywhere  in  the 
female  genital  tract,  but  so  far  as  has  been 
discov  ered,  the  obv  ious  place  is  in  the  cerv  ical 
mucus. 

"All  this  would  help  explain  a  mystery  that 
has  long  plagued  doctors.  Certain  couples. 


both  of  w  hom  may  appear  to  be  quite  normj 
are  not  able  to  produce  a  pregnancy.  Yet  if  th 
divorce  and  remarry  ,  each  may  have  offsprii 
by  the  new  partner  without  any  difficulty  ." 

The  Wards  had  been  following  the  doct 
intently.  "Can  you  find  out  if  we  have  one 
those  subtle  antagonisms  that  you  describe 

"Yes.  in  a  rough  sense,  by  exposing  t 
sperm  to  the  cervical  secretions  and  seei] 
what  happens.  Though  as  vet  we  haven't  as 
very  precise  means  of  analyzing  the  particul 
kind  of  antagonism." 

"If  you  find  that  there  is  a  hostile  eleme 
of  some  kind,  can  anything  be  done?" 

"That  is  where  homologous  inseminat 
comes  in.  What  we  do.  stated  in  simple  tern 
is  to  insert  the  husband's  sperm  into  the  cerv 
by  artificial  means,  partially  or  perhaps  e 
tirely  above  the  harmful  influences  in  t 
vagina  and  cervix.  This  method  has  helped 
number  of  patients  in  my  practice  who  h 
not  responded  to  anv  other  form  of  treatmei 
I  can't  understand  why  it  isn't  used  mti 
often." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  exchanged  excit 
glances.  "Won't  you  please  do  this  for  us 
Mrs.  Ward  implored. 

"You  must  understand  that  I  do  not  b 
male  patients,  and  that  I  will  have  to  gi 
Mrs.  Ward  a  thorough  examination  mys< 
There  will  be  laboratory  tests,  too.  thou 
nothing  complicated  or  expensive.  And  y 
must  follow  instructions  very  carefully." 

"We've  been  following  our  doctor's  onk 
during  the  last  four  vears."  Hal  Ward  sj 


Life  is  too  short  to  be  little. 

DISRAELI 


with  a  wry  smile.  "This  sounds  like  the  mc 
promising  lead  yet." 

"Then  we'll  try  our  best.  Just  don't  bank  I 
it  too  heavily." 

The  delicate  tests  the  doctor  made  just  pri 
to  the  next  expected  ovulation  revealed 
evidence  of  antagonism  between  the  secretio 
of  husband  and  wife.  The  specimen  Hal  fi 
nished  showed  only  about  half  the  usu 
sperm  concentration,  a  good  many  extra  eel 
much  debris  and  some  peculiar  sperm  fomr 
The  sperm  were  less  lively  and  did  not  mai 
tain  activity  as  long  as  those  in  a  complete 
normal  sample.  Nevertheless,  the  doct 
agreed  with  his  colleague  that  Hal  could 
considered  fertile,  under  fav  orable  condition 
The  doctor's  examination  of  Ann  Ward,  hoi 
ever,  disclosed  one  thing  which  appeared 
hav  e  escaped  Dr.  Fairchild's  scrutiny,  or  vvhi< 
he  had  perhaps  ruled  out  as  being  unit 
portant. 

"There  is  a  small  erosion  at  the  cervic 
opening,  with  a  verv  slight  infection— we  a 
it  endocerv  icitis."  the  doctor  told  the  Wan 
"It  is  possible  that  certain  bacteria  may 
hav  ing  a  bad  effect  on  the  sperm.  Also,  the 
is  considerably  more  than  the  usual  amou 
of  cervical  mucus,  may  be  too  much.  The 
factors  might  account  for  part  of  your  troubl 
Everything  else  seems  normal." 

"Then  you  won't  use  homologous  insen 
nation  after  all  ?" 

"Indeed  we  will,  and  during  this  ovulatic 
period.  We  can  give  the  sperm  a  lot  bett 
chance  by  depositing  them  high  up  in  tl 
cervical  canal,  at  least  partly  out  of  harm 
w  ay.  If  we  are  not  successful  this  time,  w  e  w 
cauterize  the  erosion,  try  to  do  away  with  tl 
bacteria  and  make  the  cervical  secretion  nc 
mal  in  every  way.  We  will  insufflate  the  tut 
a  few  davs  before  the  homologous  insemio 
tion  is  done.  Besides  clearing  the  tubes,  the 
procedures  seem  to  assist  in  dilating  the  ceri\ 
cal  canal  and  keeping  the  entire  passagevfl 
wide  open.  Anvihing  that  makes  it  easier  f< 
the  sperm  to  travel  up  the  tubes  is  all  to  tl 
good." 

But  once  again  the  Wards  met  disappoin 
ment.  When  months  had  gone  by.  with  thr 
homologous  inseminations  and  no  result 
Hal  came  in  alone  to  see  the  doctor.  "I  ha' 
been  thinking  things  over.  I'm  the  one  who 
-  hie  for  our  problem  and  I've  changf 

CONTINUED  ON  PACE 


How  tension 

taxes 
your  body 


"A  woman's  work  is  never  done."  She's 
never  able  to  relax  completely  from  her 
responsibilities  to  her  home  and  family. 
And  on  some  days  there's  an  unending 
series  of  little  crises  that,  when  added  to 
her  jam-packed  schedule,  bring  on  a  lot 
of  tension. 

Tension  is  an  insidious  thing.  You  have 
one  of  those  bad  days  and  suddenly  ten- 
sion erupts.  You're  the  victim  of  a  miser- 
able headache,  taut  nerves  and  muscles, 
queasy  stomach. 

When  you're  in  the  throes  of  such  ten- 
sion, you  need  more  than  a  simple  head- 
ache remedy  to  ease  your  pain,  tight  nerves 
and  stomach  jitters.  To  relieve  all  three  of 
these  symptoms,  you  need  Bufferin? 

The  quick  and  potent  action  of  Bufferin 
in  relieving  the  pain  of  headache,  tension's 
most  nagging  and  painful  symptom,  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  And  clinical 
studies  prove  that  Bufferin  works  twice  as 
fast  as  aspirin  for  millions — even  faster 
for  many  others. 

/  Equally  important,  stomach  jitters  are 
calmed  by  Bufferin  with  Di-Alminate,* 
the  exclusive  stomach-soothing  agent 
which  only  Bufferin  adds  to  aspirin. 

And,  as  Bufferin  circulates  through  the 
bloodstream,  it  exerts  an  over-all  calming 
effect  on  your  body  by  helping  to  relax 
tense  nerves. 

Whenever  you  have  one  of  those  bad 
days  and  feel  tension  building 
up,  take  Bufferin — to  relieve 
your  headache,  calm  your 
nerves,  and  help  soothe  your 
jittery  stomach. 


BUFFERIN 


'Bristol-Myers  registered  trademark  for  alumi- 
num glycinate  and  magnesium  carbonate. 


New  Concept 
in  Frypan 
Cookery 


Imbeam  multi  cooker 


FRYPAN 


This  wonderful  new  Sunbeam  Multi-Cooker  Frypan  gives  you  every  last 
bit  of  cooking  convenience  for  every  meal.  Extra  high  dome  cover  provides 
room  enough  for  large  roasts,  casseroles,  chickens,  one-dish  meals,  cakes. 
Cooks  up  to  a  nine-pound  roast.  Tilting  cover  locks  in  6  positions.  Com- 
pletely immersible  for  easy  cleaning  with  control  removed.  In  large  and 
medium  sizes.  Complete  with  Removable  Control  and  Tilting  Cover. 

Model  MCM,  from  $25.95* 

WlbeutH  buffet  style  Multi-Cooker  frypan 


Sunbeam  Multi-Cooker  Frypan — 
Buffet  Style — all  the  built-in  con- 
venience of  Sunbeam's  famous 
Frypans,  plus  new  styling  that 
permits  use  at  the  table  or  on 
buffet  for  informal  entertaining. 
Two  stay-cool  handles  provide 
secure  hold  for  carrying.  Com- 
plete with  Removable  Control 
and  Tilting  Cover. 

Model  MCL-B,  $29.95* 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 

Dept.  50,  Chicago  50,  III.  Canada:  Toronto  18 


OS.C.  ©SUNBEAM 


Recommended  Retail  Prices 


LAY 
RIDGE 


By  CHARLES  AND  PEGGY 
SOLOMON 

WORLD'S  LEADING 
HUSBAND-AND  WIFE  TEAM 


Rate  your  bridge  game— as  an  opening  bidder 

You  arc  the  dealer.  Both  sides  are  vulnerable. 
What  action  do  you  take  with  the  following  hands: 


1. 
•>  .1  5 

T  QJ64 

♦  A  Q  5  2 

♦  A  J  8 

6. 

♦  K  Q  J  I 
f  A  Q  J  9 
4  A  0  10  6 

♦  7 


2. 
•>  6  2 

V  A  K  J  7 

♦  A  J  8  5  4 
*>  J  2 

7. 

*>  Q  7  5  2 

V  Q  6  5  4  3 

♦  A  K  Q  10 
Jft  None 


3. 

*>  KQ7 
f  K  J  6 

♦  A  K  9  7  2 
•>  A  K 

8. 

*>  Q  7  5  3  2 
V  A  K 

♦  Q  J  10 
•>  A  .1  3 


4. 

«>KQ  10  9652 
None 

♦  QJ43 

♦  Q9 


4>  None 

V  10  8  5  4  3  2 
4  A  K  J  10  6  2 
*A 


5.  * 
•>  10  4  * 
V  9  5  3  2 

♦  A  K  10 
•>  A  8  4  2 

10. 
4>  J  °  3  2 
y  K  J  6  5 

♦  A  J 
•>  A  6  3 


ANSWERS 

1.  one  diamond.  Never  start  with  a 
four-card  major  unless  there  are  five 
or  more  high-card  points  in  the  suit. 
The  hand  is  a  bit  too  weak  for  an  initial 
no-trump  call. 

2.  one  heart.  By  starting  with  the 
major,  you  are  much  better  prepared. 
If  you  open  with  One  Diamond,  what 
is  your  rebid  after  One  Spade?  Or  One 
No  Trump?  Or  Two  Clubs? 

3.  two  no  trump.  With  a  balanced 
holding  (4-3-3-3,  4-4-3-2  or  5-3-3-2  dis- 
tribution), a  point  count  of  24  (the  fifth 
card  in  a  suit  is  added)  and  stoppers 
in  all  suits,  the  hand  is  ideally  described 
by  this  semiforcing  announcement. 

4.  three  spades.  This  aggressively 
distributed  holding  is  much  too  strong 
to  pass.  But  the  hand  lacks  the  two 
defensive  winners  required  for  an  initial 
one  bid. 

5.  pass.  However,  we  would  open 
One  Club  in  second,  third  or  fourth 
position. 

6.  one  diamond.  With  18  or  more 
points  and  three  biddable  suits,  start 
with  the  lowest.  With  a  weaker  hand, 
bid  One  Spade. 

7.  one  heart.  Never  show  a  four- 
card  diamond  suit  before  a  five-card 
heart  holding,  regardless  of  power  in 
the  suits. 


8.  one  no  trump.  When  you  have 
a  good  five-card  or  longer  major,  by 
all  means  show  it  originally.  But  when 
you  have  the  count  and  other  require- 
ments for  No  Trump  and  the  major  is 
weak,  bid  One  No  Trump. 

9.  one  heart.  With  suits  of  equal 
length,  choose  the  higher-ranking  suit 
first,  regardless  of  the  strength  in  the 
hand. 

10.  one  club.  It  is  wise  to  open  with 

13  high-card  points  whenever  you  have 
strength  in  the  major  suits.  Here,  with 

14  points,  it  is  obligatory  to  open. 

Score  10  for  each  correct  solution. 

90  or  more:  You  are  a  fine  bidder 
of  Life  Master  caliber. 

70  or  more:  You  are  in  the  upper 
bracket  and  qualify  for  any  top-notch 
social  bridge  game. 

50  or  more:  You  are  a  better-than- 
average  performer. 

30  or  more:  You  just  about  get  by. 
Better  brush  up  a  little. 
Below  30:  You  definitely  need  help 
or  perhaps  you  prefer  rummy! 

The  Solomon  System  of  point  couni 
for  honor  cards  is:  ace,  4;  king,  3 
queen,  2;  jack,  1;  two  tens,  1.  A  single 
ton  king,  2;  a  singleton  queen,  1.  (Dc 
not  count  tens  in  an  original  no-trump 
bid  or  for  evaluating  a  slam.)  Gen 
erally,  13  points  are  required  for  at 
opening  bid. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  12 

my  mind  about  insemination  by  an  outside 
donor.  Ann  is  entitled  to  have  a  baby  that's 
her  own.  And  I'm  sure  now  that  I  could  love 
her  baby  as  if  it  were  my  own." 

"That  does  you  credit,  Hal,  but  let's  try  at 
least  once  more.  This  time  we'll  make  it  easier 
still  for  the  sperm.  We  will  do  a  more  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  cervix  when  we  reinsuf- 
flate  the  tubes.  We  will  watch  Ann's  tempera- 
ture very  closely.  If  the  rise  that  indicates 
ovulation  does  not  occur  immediately  after 
insemination,  we'll  inseminate  again.  The  sec- 
ond specimen  might  connect  with  the  ovum  if 
the  first  one  misses.  There  are  too  many  hope- 
ful factors  in  your  situation  to  quit  now.  Let's 


i- 


keep  our  fingers  crossed.  And  it  won't  hur 
do  a  little  quiet  praying." 

The  next  insemination  worked,  and  hi 
months  later  Mrs.  Ward  gave  birth  to  a*l!| 
boy!  The  doctor,  happening  to  pass  the 
pital  nursery,  saw  Hal  Ward  looking  at  ■ 
sleeping  son  through  the  glass  as  though* 
were  beholding  a  miracle.  Hal  turned  wit  a 
start  at  the  touch  of  the  doctor's  hand  onl 
shoulder,  then  said,  "Well,  Doctor,  1  gijp 
we  can  call  that  little  fellow  there  a  livfl 
tribute  to  modern  science." 

"Yes,"  the  doctor  said.  "Though  I'm  1 
too  certain  myself  but  that  the  praying  hacks 
much  to  do  with  it  as  the  science!" 

Next  month  Dr.  Schuufller  discusses  the  use  of  forB 
in  delivery. 


©1961  BY  SIMMONS  COMPANY,  MDSE.  MART,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mad  for  modern?  Contemporary? Traditional?  You  can  have  your  style— and  sleep  comfortably,  too!  Here  is  the  world's  finest 
-I  convertible  sofa ..  .available  in  your  choice  of  finest  furniture  styles. .  .covered  to  order  through  your  local  dealer.  Easy  terms. 

the  only  convertible  that  can  offer  you  Beautyrest  sleeping  comfort! 

its  the  beautiful 
HideABedb£Simmons 


\i  Style  shown,  with 

Beautyrest®  mattress 
only  $339.50; 
others  with  regular 
Simmons  mattress,  f 
from  $199.50 

Hide-A-Bed®  by  Simmons  .  . .  Maker  of  the  World-Famous  Beautyrest  Mattress 


I  KD\ES  HOME  JDl'RNA 


buys  the  frui 


JUNE,  1961 


when  you  buy  the  cereal 


The  time's  ripe  and  so's  the  fruit!  Better  act 
now.  While  summer's  luscious  fruits  are  still 
at  their  plentiful  best,  enjoy  that  most  color- 
ful, most  flavorful  breakfast  of  'em  all.  Your 
favorite  Kellogg's  cereal  topped  off  with  a 
generous  portion  of  your  favorite  fresh  fruit. 
See  the  special  offer  at  right.  We'll  buy  the 
fruit  when  you  buy  the  cereal! 


The  best  to  you  each  morning* ' 

fresh  from  Kellogg 's  of  Battle  Creek 


FREE  FRUIT  OFFER! 

Just  send  us  two  box,  tops  with  the  red  tab 
and  the  words  "Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes"  from 
any  8-oz.,  12-oz.  or  18-oz.  packages — or  two 
box  tops  with  the  red  tab  and  the  words 
"Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies"  from  any  5H  -oz.( 
9K  -oz.  or  13-oz.  packages — or  two  star  end 
panels  from  Kellogg's  Variety  Pack.  We'll 
mail  you  a  Kellogg's  "Certificate"  worth  25^ 
on  your  purchase  of  any  fruit — good  in  any 
store.  Address  your  box  tops  to  Fruit  and 
Cereal,  Box  633,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

(Offer  limited  to  one  request  per  family  and  expires  September  30,  1961) 

©  1961  By  Kellogg  Company 


Dear  Maud: 

I  simply  can't  tell  you  how  excited  we  are  that  all  three  of  you  will  be 
able  to  come  up  for  the  weekend.  Ken  has  made  out  a  set  of  directions  for 
Harry  to  follow,  but  you  know  how  men  are  when  they  get  lost-they  feel 
there's  something  unethical  about  stopping  to  ask  where  they  are.  All  they 
can  think  of  to  do  is  drive  faster. 

Anyhow,  you  won't  have  any  trouble  getting  to  Bridgeport,  but  when 
you  leave  be  sure  you  don't  take  the  main  road  out  of  town-take  the  other 
one.  I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  it,  but  it's  the  one  where  all  the  super- 
markets are. 

Incidentally,  if  you  don't  mind  I  wish  you'd  stop  there  and  pick  up  some 
lamb  chops.  I'll  pay  you  for  them,  but  get  a  lot!  When  Ken  bought  his  new 
boat  this  spring  one  of  his  arguments  was  that  we'd  save  so  much  on  our 
meat  bill.  Now  every  day  he  keeps  catching  these  bass  and  what  not  until 
I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  The  first  supermarket  on  your  left  is  where 
we  go.  It's  a  fabulous  place-they  even  have  their  own  garage  In  fact,  we 
get  all  our -fenders  straightened  there. 

After  that  you  keep  going  and  you  don't  turn  until  you  get  to  the  new 
housing  development  There's  a  house  on  the  corner-a  sort  of  Japanese- 
ranch  type;  anyhow,  it  has  a  picture  window  with  the  most  enormous  phil- 
odendron  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  I'd  give  anything  to  know  what  they 
feed  it.  Then  when  I  come  home  and  look  at  mine  I  feel  sick.  Now,  if  you 
miss  the  turn  there  it  doesn't  matter  at  all-just  go  on  over  the  bridge  and 
turn  at  the  little  cottage  named  Dun  Roamin! 

I  forgot  to  say  after  you  leave  the  supermarket  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road  is  a  big  lumberyard.  Try  to  draw  Harry's  attention  to  it  because 
directly  across  from  it  is  a  place  where  they  sell  live  bait  in  leaky  containers. 
I  know  you'll  understand. 

When  you  get  to  the  lake  you'd  better  stop  at  the  store  and  somebody 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  to  our  place.  We've  named  it  Gull-Wing  Cot,  but 
I'm  afraid  you'd  better  ask  for  Skunk  Cabin  That's  what  the  previous  own- 
ers called  it  and  the  local  people  can't  seem  to  remember  the  new  name 

Midge  is  so  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Ronald  again.  I'm  afraid 
she  is  just  a  little  boy-crazy  right  now-falls  in  love  about  every  other  week 
That's  why  I  think  it  will  be  so  good  for  her  to  see  an  old  friend  like  Ronald- 
he  is  such  a  sensible  boy.  Midge  is  a  darling,  but  so  rattle-brained  these 
days.  Honestly,  I  wonder  sometimes  how  she  is  ever  going  to  get  through 
school,  let  alone  run  a  household  someday 

Must  close  now-our  love  to  you, 

P.S.  The  name  of  the  cottage  where  I  told  you  to  turn  is  Dun  Rovin',  not 
Dun  Roamin'.  Actually  it  doesn't  matter  a  great  deal  because  I  remember 
now  it  was  washed  away  in  the  flood  last  spring  |? 


We'll 
Be  Looking 
For  You 


Harry. 

Understand  Fdn* 
better  Warn  vn„  £  ?a  ,s  Ending  Maun  a- 

^  Barnard  7eint  °Ve-  No»  L^T  a  ''ne  between 
of  °ur  place  i  f      'ntersect'on  will  nut         bet"een  Arwonri!  ^ 

f  «>ey  can  se|j  Z  '      Serv,ce  stations  wL, ° failn  "laps 
/.couple  of  po,  °°  ™'d  or  a  hop0.        St°°  and  «et  direc- 

^         No^!:^  y°"'C Z7b  ""hoofed 
r,8W  IVe  saved  soC h,he  ''sh  "a  coold  S  lTd  prac''c% 

a„  ^F^r  she  - 

'         CSS  on  toe  8„ 

chf  V  off  sot  e?""  thi"k  of  is  to  )lc,e,„Cr°Wd  She 
conlrol  over  the  *  Pac«  I"e:r  parenis     'TP     a  car  and  g„ 

'or  a  Je  he  s     F™k,y,  it  »,,f  [  S  ,'°  "™  any 

'f  <  any  J^V«g*  ?*  ffflS?!^  a  dad 

Regards,  UP 


Talre  three 
letters. 
You'll  be 
amazed.  .  . 

and  amused . 
at  the 
story 
they  spell 
out. 


*no*X*>"  «ef  4reer  inters  " ' m  ^ald  °Ur  ****  e^r  ^Vo^ 
y-  1  think  ,      Used  to       1  *°uld     l  0graPhs  wo, ,7, 0ut  you\P 


Will  Stanton 


The  Cook  Book  of 

Glorious  Eating  for 
.Weight  Watchers 


Contains  100  pages, 
248  calorie-counted  recipes,  menus 
and  instructions  for  finding  your 
best  weight  and  controlling  it 
by  sensible  eating. 

Free  from  Wesson! 
The  first  cook  book  of  its  kind  designed 
to  combine  the  best  of  eating  with 
the  prevention  of  overweight. 

1 1  r 

Menus  are  all  worked  out 
for  you  at  3  different  calorie  levels. 
The  eating  is  delicious. 

You'll  learn  how  to 
determine  your  best  weight . . . 
how  to  find  the  right  number  of  calories 
you  should  eat  every  day  and 
still  enjoy  every  meal. 

Good  nutrition  assured. 
Menus  fulfill  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 


Now. . .  Eat  gloriously  without  overweight ! 

Get  this  new  cook  book  free  for  one  Wesson  label 


APPETIZERS :  Bouillabaisse  . . .  Cheese  Dips!  Soups 
and  delicious  snacks  to  enjoy  without  cheating. 


MAIN  DISHES:  Steak,  Chicken,  Seafoods.  New 
ways  to  prepare  leaner  cuts  of  meat,  too. 


PASTA :  Weight-watching  recipes  for  making 
Spaghetti  Marinara,  Spanish  Rice,  Risotto. 


Free  fori  Wesson  label 

The  Wesson  People,  Box  777,  Hinsdale,  Illinois 

I  am  enclosing  1  label  from  Wesson,  the  poly- 
unsaturated vegetable  oil,  for  my  free  copy  of  "The 
Cook  Book  of  Glorious  Eating  for  Weight  Watchers" 


ADDRESS 


ZONE  STATE 


SALADS :  A  feast  of  new  ideas  for  tempting  salads 
and  calorie-controlled  Wesson  dressings. 


DESSERTS:  Luscious  Chiffon  Cake,  Cherry  Pie 
Stir-N-Roll  Cookies  for  weight  watchers. 


When  your  physician  recommends  modifying  your  diet  and 
specifies  pure  vegetable  oil  to  replace  solid  fats,  poly- 
unsaturated Wesson  is  unexcelled  by  any  leading  brand. 


(C)  HUNT   FOODS    AND    INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
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So  natural... 

even 

HE  can't  tell! 


Nestle 

Hair  Color 

COLOR- BRIGHTENS  YOUR  HAIR 
SO  EASILY  •  IN  ONLY  5  MINUTES 


Nestle  Colorinse  enhances  your 
natural  hair  shade  with  color- 
highlights  and  sheen.  Quickly  rinses 
in... stays  color-true  till  your  next 
shampoo!  Lifts  drab  blonde  hair  to 
sunny  splendor.  Gives  mousey  brown 
hair  dramatic  beauty.  Glorifies 
faded  red  with  fiery  sparkle.  Trans- 
forms dull  black  hair  to  beautiful 
brilliance.  12  glorious  shades.  35i 
NESTLE  COLORINSE 

Nestle  Colortint  gives  rich,  lustrous, 
all-over  color  that  lasts  through  3 
shampoos.  Stronger  than  a  rinse 
but  not  a  permanent  dye!  Lanolin 
enriched.  Nestle  Colortint  intensi- 
fies your  own  hair  shade  OR  adds 
exciting  NEW  color.  It's  world-famous 
for  blending-in  gray,  streaked  and 
faded  hair.  10  lovely  shades,  35$ 
NESTLE  COLORTINT 

Nestle  Hair  Sprays  add  the  final 
touch  of  perfection  as  they  set  hair 
in  soft,  lovely,  lasting  waves... keep 
hair  perfectly  controlled  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  2  scientific  formulas— 
Spraze  for  hard-to-hold  hair... 
Soft  Spraze  for  easy-to-manage  hair. 
4  oz.  49(H,  7  oz.  69<f,  Giant  size  89?! 
NESTLE  SPRAZE  or  SOFT  SPRAZE 


COLORS  YOUR  HAIR 

WITHOUT  BLEACHING  or  DYEING 


Ask  your  beautician  for  professional  applications 


Dr.  Spock  Talks 

With  Mothers 

"1  think  thai  a  mother*  who  is 
the  must  homebound  member  of 

a  family,  most  needs  a  change 
of  scene  during  vacations 

if  she  wants  it." 
Last  year  grandson  Michael 

and  his  parents  visited 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spock  on  Cape  Cod. 


Can 
Parents  and 
Children 
Share 
Vacation 
Fun? 

By  Benjamin  Spock,  M.  D. 


The  Don  Ollis  family  camp  in 

)  osemite  National  Park. 
Children  delight  in  the 
opportunities  for  exploration 
and  invention  in 

an  unfamiliar  place. 


Tn  the  planning  of  vacations,  the 
children's  benefil  is  often  given 
first  consideration,  the  father's 
next,  l lie  mother's  last.  Perhaps 
I  his  is  inevitable  because  if  the  chil- 
dren are  out  of  sorts  nobody  has 
any  fun.  But  I'd  like  at  least  to 
make  the  gesture  of  thinking  of  the 
mother's  situation  first.  In  most 
cases  she  has  to  spend  a  good  pari 
of  the  day  doing  the  same  things 
she  has  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  but  with  less  adequate  facili- 
ties. Tbe  shops  are  apt  to  be  farther 
away.  The  stove,  the  sink,  the  re- 
frigeration, the  laundry  equipment 
are  usually  more  primitive.  The 
children's  behavior  needs  as  much 
correcting  as  usual  and  their  safety 
often  requires  more  watching  than 
ever. 

I  iinself  waul  to  spend  every  day 
of  vacation  living  on  our  sailboat, 
cruising  from  harbor  to  harbor. 
Roalkceping  is  mil  ruM  for  tin  w  ife 
Jane.  <  nuking  is  done  on  a  two- 
burner  alcohol  stove,  for  safely  rea- 
sons, but  the  tiling  bursts  into 
flames  and  requires  a  fire  extin- 
guisher if  you  forget  the  knack  of 
priming  il  eorreetU  .  I  lie  pans  slide 
off  unless  you  are  in  a  quiet  harbor. 
The  sink  is  the  size  of  a  soup  plate, 
and  the  fresh  water  has  to  be 
hoarded  more  carefully  than  the 
gasoline  for  the  engine,  because 
there  are  fewer  docks  where  you 
can  gel  it.  (looking  and  washing 
have  to  be  performed  in  a  bent-over 
position  because  the  cabin  isn't 
high  enough  tostand  upin.  Kitchen, 
living  room,  bedroom,  bathroom 
are  all  the  same  place,  eight  by  eight 
feet,  and  there  is  no  clothes  closet. 
Jane  started  sailing  with  me  just  to 
be  agreeable.  She,  like  most  women, 
doesn't  relish  rough  seas  and  fogs 


and  unexpected  crises.  Fortunately 
she  has  become  more  enthusiastic, 
partly  because  I've  learned  to  take 
fewer  risks.  And  she  likes  to  tell 
about  our  cruises  after  they  are 
over. 

I've  asked  mothers  what  they  get 
out  of  family  vacations.  Some  share 
so  completely  in  the  joy  and  ex- 
citement of  the  other  members  of 
the  family  that  they  think  my  ques- 
tion is  foolish.  Others  admit  that 
the  mother's  job  is  harder  but  say 
that  any  change  of  scene  from  their 
eleven-month  routine  makes  it  an 
improvement.  Others  still  haven't  i 
really  stopped  to  think  whether 
there's  any  fun  for  themselves; 
they  operate  on  the  assumption 
that  it's  woman's  job  to  take  care 
of  children  and  husband  wherever 
they  are. 

The  main  reason  that  most  women 
are  so  faithful  in  caring  for  their 
f  amilies — on  the  move  or  at  home — 
is  that  they  have  more  adapta- 
bility in  their  temperaments  than 
men  do.  Just  because  it's  humanly 
necessary  they  can  go  through  a 
hu  in  li  ed  disconnected,  humdrum 
chores  each  day,  which  bring  no 
financial  reward,  no  fame,  and  only 
occasional  thanks.  Men  will  work 
happily — even  feverishly — on  any 
project  that  challenges  them, 
w  liether  it's  occupational  or  recrea- 
tional. Hut  if  they  have  a  relatively 
monotonous  job  they  try  to  squeeze 
some  private  inspiration  out  of  it 
by  developing  a  special  skill  or 
speed  or  system  beyond  what  the 
management  requires.  Behind  a 
lunch  counter  or  soda  fountain  the 
usual  woman  employee  works  slowly 
and  steadily.  A  man  of  spirit  is 
more  apt  to  weave  his  different 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  23 


Great 
Moments 


LAVOISIER:  Oxygen,  Combustion  and  Respiration— reproduced  here  is  one  of  a 
series  of  original  oil  paintings  commissioned  by  Parke-Davis. 
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Medicine 


The  young  Frenchman  who  unlocked  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  all 
time— how  we  breathe— was  not  a  physician,  but  a  chemist.  In  the  177()'s. 
Antoine  Lavoisier  enlightened  a  world  which  for  thousands  of  years  had 
been  ignorant  of  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  human  body— how  oxy- 
gen  is  utilized,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled,  during  respiration.  This 
opened  the  way  for  better  understanding  of  human  physiology  and  of 
diseases  involving  the  lungs.  Lavoisier's  interest  ranged  through  all 
natural  sciences.  Unfortunately,  he  was  executed  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, as  were  many  other  leaders  of  thought. 


Though  individual  scientists  die,  the  spirit  of  unrelenting  research  to 
relieve  man's  ills  goes  on  and  on.  It  transcends  barriers  of  time,  of  place, 
and  of  political  stress,  contributing  to  the  ultimate  benefit  ol  peoples  in 
all  countries  the  world  over. 

The  search  for  better  medicines  at  Parke-Da\  is  has  developed  on  an  evei 
increasing  scale  since  1866.  It  will  be  continued  on  into  the  future,  so 
that  your  family,  and  your  family's  families,  may  enjoy  longer,  more  useful 
lives  through  better  health. 
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No  box  or  bag  can  bold  tbe  meat  your  dog  craves. 

Dry  foods  are  nourishing  -  but  no  amount  of  water  can  bring  to  life  what 
isn't  there.  MEAT!  The  kind  that  comes  in  a  can  of  Ken-L -Ration.  (Steaks, 
roasts,  and  chops  of  government  inspected  horsemeat.*)  And  Ken-L-      \  Packed  Under 

1  Continuous 

Ration  has  more  than  meat.  In  this  can  are  other  foods  to  give  your 
dog  all  the  nutrients  he's  now  known  to  need.  Isn't  he  worth  it? 


There's  no  other  dog  in  the  world  like  yours 


There's  no  substitute  for  the  Lean  Red  Meat* in  Ken-L-Ratior 
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actions  into  a  whirling-dervish  dance.  He  but- 
lers the  bread  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife, 
iways  over  to  the  cheese  supply,  slaps  on  the 
ilice  of  cheese  and  bread,  makes  two  fancy 
<nife  cuts,  and  spins  the  plate  at  the  customer, 
idding  the  pickle  in  transit.  If  I  had  to  feed  a 
"amily,  I  couldn't  bear  to  cook  a  meal  three 
:imes  a  day  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it 
ifterward  but  dirty  dishes  and  pans.  I  might 
3e  inspired  to  cook  a  banquet  once  a  week, 
3Ut  for  the  other  meals  I'd  try  to  get  away 
vith  dry  cereal. 

Anyway,  I  think  that  a  mother,  who  is  the 
nost  homebound  member  of  a  family,  most 
leeds  a  change  of  scene  during  vacations  if 
ihe  wants  it.  And  if  she  is  going  to  have  to 


50 

YEARS  AGO 
IN  THE 
JOURNAL 


In  June,  1911,  some  sweet  June 
graduates  rebelled  at  wearing  gloves 
to  the  ceremony.  Billie  Burke  was 
appearing  in  The  Runaway,  and 
Gene  Stratlon  Porter  wrote  '/'/;<• 
Harvester.  Grapefruit  was  called 
pomelo,  black  crape  streamers  on 
doorbells  announced  a  death  in  the 
family,  and  everybody  was  doin'  it, 
doin'  it:  The  Turkey  Trot. 

The  June,  1911,  Journal  contained 
the  sloiy  of  King  George  anil  Queen 
Vlary  "by  one  who  knows  them  per- 
sonally,'" anil  "How  My  Mother 
Wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  In  ad- 
dition, Charles  Eliot  wrote  in  favor 
of  sex  education  for  the  young,  and 
John  Dewey  endorsed  coeducation 
for  girls. 

"Should  1  marry  a  girl  who  is  too 
easy?"  ponders  a  male  reader. 
"What!  Marry  a  girl  a  man  will 
dare  to  kiss  after  knowing  her  only 
a  month?" 

"How  You  Can  Reduce  \  our  Cost 
of  Living :  Serve  iveeds  as  vegetables, 
such  as  milkweed  stems,  which  taste 
just  like  asparagus,  and  mallow, 
lamb's  quarter  and  wild  yellow  thistle 
root." 

"Daisy:  Cozy  corners  draped  with 
material  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
they  collect  a  shocking  amount  of 
dust  and  dirt." 

"Tea  tray  on  the  porch:  Saute  in 
butter  slices  of  spongecake  spread 
with  strawberry  jam  and  sprinkle 
with  fresh  coconut." 

"We  will  gladly  help  you  decorate 
any  room  if  you  send  a  sketch,  its 
exposure,  and  the  amount  of  money 
you  want  to  spend,"  offers  the 
Decorating  Editor. 

Advises  a  Plain  Country  Woman: 
"Never  merge  your  life  in  the  lives  of 
your  children,  trusting  them  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  when  you  get 
old." 
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continue  to  make  the  meals,  she  ought  to 
speak  up  for  her  preference  about  what  kind 
of  place  she'd  like  to  do  it  in. 

In  making  plans,  parents  can  take  into 
account,  too,  the  fact  that  children,  being  so 
energetic  and  imaginative,  are  able  to  create 
absorbing  activities  in  almost  any  new  situ- 
ation in  which  they  can  be  allowed  freedom. 
A  beach,  quite  apart  from  the  bathing,  will 
keep  children  happily  occupied  every  day  of 
the  vacation,  for  as  many  hours  as  the  parents 
will  stay,  from  the  age  of  one  year  to  twenty- 
one.  In  my  childhood  we  usually  had  a  cot- 
tage somewhere  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine 
where  there  was  no  beach  and  the  ocean  was 
too  bone-chilling  even  to  wade  in.  But  we 
endlessly  sailed  boats,  carved  from  shingles, 
in  the  pools  in  the  cliffs,  and  followed  our 
"secret"  paths  through  the  spruce  woods  to 
the  miniature  houses  we  built  on  the  needle- 
carpeted  ground. 

I  remember  the  delights  of  vacations  much 
more  than  those  of  city  life,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  could  have  made  a  much  longer  list  of 
things  that  should  be  fun  to  do  in  the  city.  And 
most  children  feel  the  same  way.  I  think  it's 
simply  the  powerful  stimulation  to  create  new 
activities  that  children  feel  in  an  unfamiliar 
place. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  for  imaginative 
play  is  one  serious  problem  on  long  tours  in 
an  automobile.  Some  parents  can  keep  their 
children  interested  with  car  games.  We  never 
could.  We'd  get  bored  ourselves  after  an  hour 
of  "geography"  or  watching  for  white  horses 
or  for  license  plates  from  all  the  states;  and 
the  boys  wouldn't  play  without  us.  The  other 
serious  lack  in  touring  is  activity.  It's  physical 
agony  for  most  young  children  to  be  cooped 
up  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time.  They  begin 
teasing  and  fighting  each  other  or  provoking 
their  parents.  When  the  parents  have  become 
cross,  too,  the  children's  fiendishness  toward 
each  other  is  redoubled. 

A  space  in  the  back  of  a  station  wagon  or 
sedan,  kept  clear  for  crawling  around  and 
playing,  is  a  godsend  for  children  from  eight 
months  to  eight  years. 

Tours  become  too  long  for  young  children 
because  parents  become  too  ambitious.  "If 
we're  going  to  drive  halfway  across  the  coun- 
try to  visit  one  national  park  we  might  as  well 
go  a  little  farther  and  see  another."  Then  it's 
push,  push,  push  to  cover  the  miles.  Much  bet- 
ter, for  most  families,  at  least  until  their  chil- 
dren are  past  ten,  is  to  pick  an  itinerary  which 
requires  not  more  than  four  driving  hours  on 
travel  days.  There  should  be  leisurely  stops  for 
play  every  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  final  stop, 
at  motel  or  camp,  should  come  by  midafter- 
noon.  Then  there  can  be  several  hours  for 
exploration  and  invention  before  bedtime.  I'd 
add,  for  myself,  that  a  majority  of  the  days 
on  a  touring  vacation  should  be  spent  stay- 
ing in  satisfying  places,  without  any  travel 
at  all. 

Sight-seeing  in  cities  can  be  worse  than 
touring.  Monuments,  museums,  historical 
buildings  don't  usually  create  a  more  vivid 
understanding  of  an  epoch  in  children  (as 
they  do  in  adults)  unless  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  study.  Children  may 
be  fascinated  by  a  detail  of  one  exhibit  or 
another,  but  the  intervening  arrays  just  tire 
them.  The  worst  part  is  that  there  is  nothing 
active  to  do.  When  they  instinctively  try  to 
touch  objects  or  to  adapt  hide-and-seek  games 
to  the  corridors,  they  get  scolded  by  parents 
and  guards. 

The  ocean  or  lake  vacation  is  the  only  kind 
which  really  satisfies  the  people  who  grew  up 
in  that  pattern— and  for  others  who  have  dis- 
covered its  fascination.  There  are  two  prin- 
ciples as  far  as  the  young  child  is  concerned. 
The  first  is  the  one  that  I  keep  coming  back 
to:  he  has  to  have  opportunities  to  create 
activities  of  his  own.  If  he  is  taken  fishing 
along  the  shore  by  his  father,  the  chances  are 
nine  out  of  ten  that  he  will  have  reached  the 
end  of  his  patience  for  standing  still  in  half  an 
hour.  Then  he  will  begin  to  invent  new  games. 
Maybe  he'll  swish  his  line  back  and  forth 
across  the  water  or  dig  the  tip  of  his  rod  into 
the  muddy  bottom.  Or  he'll  throw  stones  or 
build  a  dam  across  a  rivulet.  In  a  rowboat  he 
wants  to  splash  with  the  oar  or  experiment 
with  the  minnow  bucket.  All  these  forms  of 


C7  Hj  e 

Ijhiderstanding 


other 

knows  that  "Littlest  Angel,"  the 
bra  that  expands  as  a  girl  develops,  belongs  in  her  daughter's 
wardrobe.  A  beTween  ager  may  still  be  "flat  on  top"  but  need 
the  emotional  reassurance  of  a  bra.  Teenform  helps  you  say, 


"Mother  understands. 


teenform 


SPECIALISTS  FOR 


THE  FORMATIVE  YEARS 


\^  Write  for  these  informative  booklets 


to  teenform,  112  W.  34  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  J61 


"Littlest  Angel"  [U.  S.  Patent 
#  2,881,765]  $1.50  at  un- 
derstanding stores,  where  NAME  (please  print) 
you'll  find  Teenform's  many 
other  designs  for  growing 
and  grown-up  girls. 


□ "the  understanding  mother".  .  .  how  to  help  the  beTween  ager 
cope  with  her  emotional  and  physical  changes. 

□ "very  special  secrets".  .  .  written  for  girls  between  10  and  15 
.  .  .  skin  care,  figure  tips,  hobbies,  clothes,  etc. 
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For  scrapes  as  well  as  burns! 
Unguentine  boosts 
nature's  healing  power 

as  no  plain  antiseptic  can ! 


Nature  sends  healing  serum 
droplets  to  wound  surface.  But 
tension  often  keeps  droplets 
apart;  germs  may  get  through- 
cause  infection,  slow  healing. 

But  Unguentine  instantly  spreads 
nature's  healing  serum,  creates 
a  protective  blanket  to  lock  out 
germs  and  heal  faster  than 
nature  alone. 


AVD  OHESSIN6 


UNGUENTINE 

WfTH  DIANCSTOC  The  M»*€i? 


f**   Guaranteed  by 
l  Good  Housekeeping  , 


New!  Unguentine 
First-Aid  Spray 

puts  out  pain— starts  healing 
fast  as  you  spray  it  on ! 


*'"H  EXTINGUISHER" 

ICUTAP«S 
SCRATCH** 

SUNBU"" 

No,wich  phor(Bfl««|C' 
v    N°'wich,  Ntw  York 


Pf-f-f-t  .  .  .  !  That's  how 
fast  new  Unguentine 
First-Aid  Spray  goes  to 
work  to  stop  pain,  start 
healing  of  cuts,  scrapes, 
scratches,  burns.  Cools 
and  soothes  painful 
sunburn  on  contact!  Kind 
to  youngsters— doesn't 
sting;  kind  to  clothes— 
doesn't  stain!  Cleanses 
wound  area  .  .  .  kills 
germs— helps  prevent 
infection! 


LOOKS  LIKE  A  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER— REALLY  IS  A  "PAIN  EXTINGUISHER!" 


energy  will  drive  a  serious  fisherman  father 
mad,  so  if  he  is  that  kind  he  had  better  not 
take  his  son  along. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  power  and 
sail  boating  doesn't  solve  any  vacation  prob- 
lems with  children.  They  beg  for  rides  and 
they'll  enjoy  them  for  short  periods.  But  then 
the  itch  to  innovate  sets  in.  They  want  to 
crawl  onto  the  forward  deck  or  wiggle  the 
steering  wheel  or  trail  the  dock  line  in  the 
water.  There  are  two  solutions.  The  great 
majority  of  parents  come  around  to  leaving 
the  children  ashore  except  for  occasional 
brief  spins.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  an 
adult  has  to  stay  ashore  to  watch  them  and  this 
often  separates  father  and  mother.  The  other 
solution  is  to  have  a  large  enough  boat  so  that 
there  is  room  for  children  to  move  about  and 
to  develop  activities  of  their  own.  But  this 
requires  also  that  the  parents  have  a  firm  and 
yet  serene  discipline,  be  able  to  set  limits  for 
play  that  is  safe  and  nonbothersome  to 
adults,  without  the  necessity  for  constant 
nagging.  I've  seen  families  with  two  or  three 
children  under  school  age  living  happily  on 
a  cruising  boat  for  weeks  at  a  time,  so  1 
know  it  can  be  done,  but  there  aren't  many 
of  them. 

The  other  principle — for  children  living 
near  the  water — is  that  they  should  wear  life 
jackets  from  the  time  they  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing until  they  are  tucked  into  bed  at  night, 
until  they  have  proved  they  can  swim  in  water 
over  their  heads  for  ten  minutes  or  more. 
In  three  different  localities  in  which  I've 
vacationed  there  have  been  drownings  of 
small  children.  It  can  happen  during  five 
minutes  of  inattention.  This  danger  seems  to 
be  hard  for  parents  to  take  seriously  until  it 
is  too  late. 

Some  families  can't  go  away,  and  a  few 
who've  tried  all  kinds  of  vacations  decide 
that  the  best  ones  are  at  home.  Parents  who 
live  too  busy  a  life  the  rest  of  the  year  often 
find  summer  existence  in  town  delightfully 
relaxed.  Children,  when  school  is  over,  at 
last  find  the  time  for  a  major  project  they've 
long  been  dreaming  about.  Summer  activity 
programs  have  been  established  in  many 
school  systems  and  they  range  all  the  way  up 
to  serious  scientific  research  for  high-school 
students.  There  are  private  day  camps  near 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  U.S. 
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hen  we  lived  in  New  York  City  we  were 
surprised  to  discover  that  babies  and  small 
children  could  be  kept  happy  even  in  very 
hot  weather.  Babies  can  be  dressed  in  diapers 
alone  not  just  at  home  but  during  outings  too. 
(Parents  must  be  prepared  for  criticism  from 
acquaintances  and  strangers  who  seem  to  feel 
that  a  baby  will  be  chilled  by  nakedness  in 
town  though  this  thought  would  never  occur 
to  them  at  the  beach.)  Tepid  baths  can  be 
given  several  times  a  day  if  necessary.  A  fan 
is  valuable  in  keeping  the  air  moving  on  the 
worst  days. 

Young  children  can  be  kept  cool  and  busy 
for  long  periods  playing  in  a  plastic  pool, 
running  through  a  lawn  sprinkler,  taking 
prolonged  baths  in  the  family  tub. 

Whether  the  family  is  away  or  at  home  dur- 
ing the  summer,  I  think  this  is  a  time  for 
children  to  help  the  parents  with  chores.  This 
is  easier  to  manage  during  vacation  when 
there  isn't  any  rush  to  get  the  children  off  to 
school  in  the  morning.  I  don't  mean  that  they 
should  be  kept  at  work  for  long  periods  just 
because  they  don't  have  lessons.  But  they 
should  feel  that  everyone  in  the  family  has 
obligations  to  it,  and  that  their  contributions, 
however  small,  are  helpful. 

I  think  that  the  mother  who  does  all  the 
work  herself,  saying,  "Let  them  have  fun  while 
they're  young,"  or  "It's  easier  to  do  it  myself," 
is  asking  to  be  thought  of  as  a  servant.  More 
important,  she  is  depriving  the  children  of 
a  sense  of  worthiness.  Even  a  three-year-old 
can  help  his  mother  put  his  toys  away  and  a 
five-year-old  can  give  a  little  assistance  in 
drying  the  forks  and  spoons.  At  a  cottage  or 
camp  there  are  usually  twice  as  many  small 
chores  as  in  town  and  some  of  them  even 
appeal  to  the  adventurer,  the  pioneer  in  the 
child. 

Dr.  Spock  regrets  thai  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer 
letters  personally.  However,  he  is  delighted  to  receive 
suggestions  of  topics  of  truly  general  interest. — ED. 
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f  a  single 
word  has  to  be 
resorted  to  to 
describe  the 
good  man,  the 
good  citizen  \ 
and  the  good 
father,  it  is  the 
word  Integrity. 

If  it  were  in  my  power  to  bestow 
on  the  youth  of  the  land  one 
single  quality.  I  would  not  choose, 
I  think,  wit  or  wisdom  or  even 
that  great  boon,  education. 
If  I  could  choose  but  one, 
I  would  choose  integrity. 
If  one  day  my  children  and 
grandchildren  say  to  one  another, 
"He  taught  us  to  value  integrity," 
I  shall  be  content. 
How  is  the  quality  of  integrity 
passed  on  to  the  children  in  the 
home?  It  is  passed  on  bv  living 
a  life  of  integrity,  of  sober 
honesty,  of  responsible  citizenship. 
How  can  one  surely  fail  to  pass 
this  priceless  quality  on  to 
children  in  the  home?  By  being 
a  little  lawless;  by  being  a  fixer; 
bv  being  a  cheat  and  a  chiseler. 
Not  so  long  ago  one  of  my  two 
boys  spoke  these  sobering  words 
to  me.  He  said,  "When  the  two  of 
us  were  young,  there  were  times 
when  you  and  mom  would  obvious 
set  out  to  tell  us  how  to  live 
the  good  life.  We  could  always 
recognize  those  moments  and  « e  \n  on 
close  our  ears  and  our  minds. 
Your  most  influential  moments  wet 
your  most  inadvertent  ones. 
We  were  apt  to  imitate  what  you 
really  were — not  what  you  said 
you  were  or  even  what  you  may 
have  believed  you  were." 
1  leave  that  sobering  thought 
with  you.  If  your  children 
are  to  have  integrity,  they  must 
find  it  in  the  home  and  in  you. 
If  they  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  complete  integrity,  the)  will 
accept  it  as  an  attitude  and 
never  waver  thereafter.  \nd  having 
integrity,  they  will  themselves 
find  freedom;  and  having  found  it. 
gladly  grant  it  to  all  others. 
I5>  HIE  LATE  JOSEPH  N.W  LLC 

From  a  speech  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  named 
Father  of  the  Year  in  1956  hy 
the  \ational  Father's  Da\  Committee. 


The  top  layer  of  this  new  diaper  may  save  your  baby  from  diaper  rash. 

You  can't  see  or  feel  it,  but  there  is  a  new,  gentle  medication  in  the  top  layer  of  Chux  is  better  for  your  baby  than  any  other  diaper.  It's  softer  next  to  your 
this  Chux  diaper  that  stops  ammonia  from  forming  when  the  diaper's  wet.  baby's  skin.  It  absorbs  50%  more  than  the  ordinary  diaper.  It  has  a  bottom 
Ammonia  is  the  very  cause  of  almost  all  diaper  burn.  So  with  these  new  m/y — *<q%M  layer  of  feather-light  polyethylene  that  makes  baby  pants  unnecessary! 
Chux  diapers  your  baby  can  be  one  of  the  lucky  new  babies  in  this  world  KPhu,^^a  ^nc*  Chux  are  disposable  diapers.  Your  baby's  diapers  won't  be  washed 
who  will  never  have  to  suffer  diaper  burn.  Chux  also  relieves  the  diaper  ||§fpf|||il  in  harsh  detergents.  And  there's  no  chance  of  left-in  dirt.  With  Chux 
burn  that  may  develop  when  your  baby  wears  other  kinds  of  diapers.  WnmtvfwM  your  baby  gets  a  brand-new,  sanitary  diaper,  a  better  diaper,  every  time. 

Chux  Disposable  Diapers 

MADE  BY  A  J«Won«Jcfc»MCtl  COMPANY 
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MAKING  MARRIAGE  WORK 


By  CLIFFORD  R.  ADAMS,  Ph.  D. 


Pennsylvania  State  University 


Department  of  Psychology 


"She 
fell  in  love 
with  me 
as  I  am 


DO   YOU  AGREE? 

"  II  hat  qualities  do  women  most  want 
in  husbands?" 

1 1<> 1 1 1  single  and  married  women 
sires*  financial  security  and  depend- 
ability, bul  wives  put  greatest  em- 
phasis on  co-operation  and  partner- 
ship. 

ASK  YOURSELF: 

Am  I  Young  Enough  to  Marry? 

Bel  «  <  <  ii  i  ayes  of  .'!<•  and  55,  i  lu  re 
are  nearlj  5,000,000  women  without 
husbands  (2,000,000  single,  plus  wid- 
owed ;im<I  divorced).  II  you  are  one  of 
ihcm  and  would  rather  not  be,  an- 
swering the  following  questions  may 
In  I ■  •  you  appraise  some  of  the  quali- 
ties thai  affect  your  hopes  for  mar- 
riage. Naturally,  your  chances  will 
also  depend  on  the  availability  of  men, 
and  your  opportunities  to  meet  them. 


/.   tctive   and    in    ^<><>il  physical 

health? 
_'.  Modest  hut  mil  prudish? 
3.  Of  acceptable  height  and  weight? 
I.  Friendly    and    outgoing  ttiih 

people? 

.'>.   Ittentive  i<>  my  personal  ap- 
pearance? 

6,  Easy  to  lull.-  to  and  confide  in? 

7 .  I  !■<)<></  rook  mill  housekeeper? 

DO  I: 

H.  Really   like    men,   enjoy  their 

compan  y? 
').  Find  it  easy  to  tall;  to  them? 
It).  Wave  a  nice  sense  of  humor? 

1 1 .  < ',»  on  t  of  my  way  to  help  others? 

12.  Respect  and  /<«</.  >in  to  men? 

13.  D  mie,  play  cards,  have  other 
social  skills? 

1 1,  lielieve  I  icould  he  an  under- 
standing uife? 

The  larger  t  li «-  number  of  your 
"Yes"  answers.  lb-  better  your 
chances  for  marriage.  If  a  man  you 
would  like  to  marry  comes  along,  can 
you  he  sure  lie  will  recognize  you  as  a 
-uilabl  ■  ami  desirable  wife?  If  you 
have  an,  doubts,  study  your  "!No" 
answers  as  a  guide  to  improvement. 


WHY  SHOULD  I  PROMISE  TO  CHANGE?" 

"I  need  unbiased  personal  advice.  I  work  in  a  regional  ad- 
vertising agency  specializing  in  radio-TV,  which  means  being 
on  the  job  late  hours,  weekends  and  holidays,  but  I  love  it. 
About  ten  months  ago  I  started  dating  Debbie;  she  is  twenty, 
I'm  twenty-one.  Within  a  few  days  we  told  each  other  we 
were  in  love.  It  wasn't  altogether  sex,  but  our  relationship  in 
that  respect  has  been  perfect  from  the  start.  She  is  an  attrac- 
tive, warmhearted  girl  with  a  friendly  disposition,  even 
though  she  can  be  unreasonably  jealous  of  girls  I  meet  as 
well  as  of  the  demands  of  my  job. 

"Three  months  ago  we  decided  to  marry,  but  lately  I've 
begun  to  wonder  what  our  relationship  really  means.  Debbie 
seems  determined  to  change  what  she  considers  my  faults; 
though  I'm  willing  to  alter  some  of  my  annoying  habits,  I 
won't  let  her  remake  me.  She  fell  in  love  with  me  as  I  am, 
not  as  what  she  wants  me  to  become. 

"She  also  has  ways  which  embarrass  and  hurt  me,  such  as 
occasionally  ridiculing  me  in  public.  She  is  so  changeable  I 
gel  confused,  with  her  moods  ranging  from  trying  to  please 
everybody  to  being  downright  vituperative.  I  crusade  for 
ihings  I  feel  strongly  about,  but  she  warns  me  she  will  divorce 
me  if  I  try  to  convert  her  to  my  idealistic  beliefs.  I  tell  her  there 
is  more  to  life  than  day-to-day  pleasure,  but  she  fires  back  that 
nonconformist  ideologies  lead  to  frustration.  Her  sarcasm 
when  we  disagree  hurts  me  deeply,  and  I  often  give  in  just 
to  keep  the  peace,  yet  she  needs  to  be  guided  and  led. 

"We  do  enjoy  each  other's  company  and  like  to  do  things 
together,  and  no  two  people  could  be  better  suited  physically, 
I » 1 1 !  I  agree  with  you  that  though  sex  is  vitally  important, 
there  must  be  more  than  thai  in  marriage. 

"!  firmly  believe  that  marriage  should  be  for  life,  and  I 
hate  divorce  with  a  passion.  But  with  so  manv  problems,  I 
wonder  if  our  marriage  could  last.  I  love  her  and  don't  want 
In  hurl  her,  bul  even  more  I  don't  want  to  ruin  her  life  or 
mine.  We  can't  even  discuss  our  problems  without  behaving 
like  snarling  animals  instead  of  human  beings.  I  need  to  de- 
cide not  only  wlial  lo  do  but  how  to  do  it.  Debbie  is  now 
planning  a  wedding  in  a  few  months;  should  I — and  can  1  — 
suggest  postponement?" 

During  courtship  and  engagement,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
lor  differences  and  disagreements  to  arise.  If  these  issues  can 
be  co-operatively  compromised  without  creating  lasting  antag- 
onism or  resentment,  the  same  pattern  of  adjustment  will 
probably  carry  over  into  marriage.  But  there  is  little  hope  for 
a  successful  future  when  a  couple  disagree  on  fundamental 
principles  and  lack  the  flexibility  to  work  out  acceptable 
compromises. 

Almost  any  dispassionate  observer  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Wayne  and  Debbie  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that 
their  chances  of  a  happy  marriage  are  far  from  bright.  Quite 
likely  their  relationship  would  already  have  ended  except  for 
the  allure  of  their  intimacy  and  Wayne's  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple lor  the  sake  of  peace.  Among  the  unfavorable  aspects  of 
their  relationship  are  several  so  inimical  to  understanding 
and  sharing  that  any  one  could  destroy  happiness. 

Sensual  love  teas  and  is  the  major  basis  of  their  courtship. 
Vital  as  sexual  feeling  is  to  married  love,  it  should  be  de- 
velopmental and  not  causal.  Wayne  and  Debbie  became  in- 
timate "from  the  start."  Sexual  adjustment  seems  to  be  the 
primary  area  of  agreement. 

Determination  to  reform  the  mate  is  always  unhealthy. 
Debbie  openly  declares  her  intentions,  and  is  willing  to  hu- 
miliate  and  hurt  Wayne  in  public.  This  lack  of  pride  in  him 
and  of  concern  for  his  feelings  is  convincing  evidence  that  she 
does  not  accept  him  as  he  is. 

Inability  to  compromise  during  engagement  almost  certainly 
means  conjlict  in  marriage.  Disruption  has  been  prevented 
thus  far  by  Wayne's  willingness  to  give  in.  Submission  is  not 
too  difficult  for  the  young  male  in  the  flush  of  passion,  but 
sexual  compatibility  cannot  permanently  eliminate  or  con- 
ceal problems  in  other  areas. 

Opposing  attitudes  and  values  can  only  mean  trouble  unless 
faced  before  marriage.  Wayne  is  a  crusader,  Debbie  is  not. 
She  lives  for  today,  he  views  life  in  broader  perspective.  If 
the  sexual  and  recreational  aspects  of  their  relationship  were 
diminished,  there  would  be  little  left  for  them  to  share. 

Serious  doubts  about  one's  own  or  the  mate's  qualification  for 
marriage  are  sufficient  reason  for  delay.  Inability  to  com- 
inunieate  these  doubts,  to  discuss  and  resolve  them,  is  indis- 
putable proof  thai  a  couple  are  not  ready  for  marriage. 

What  should  Wayne  do?  He  should  tell  Debbie  of  his 
doubts  at  once,  and  explain  them  freely,  emphasizing  his 
love  for  her  and  his  belief  that  her  happiness  as  well  as 
his  own  is  at  stake.  If  she  really  loves  him,  she  will  appreciate 


his  motives  and  want  to  co-operate.  But  anger,  reluctance  or 
resistance  on  her  part  would  suggest  that  wedding  arrange- 
ments should  certainly  be  postponed,  and  perhaps  canceled. 
It  is  far  better  to  suffer  or  inflict  temporary  pain  and  dis- 
appointment now  than  to  embark  on  a  future  of  strife  and 
unhappiness. 

"I'M  GLAD  I  WAITED" 

"Twelve  years  ago  I  consulted  you  because  I  was  involved 
with  a  heel  whom  I  was  about  to  marry.  Though  I  realized 
this  character  was  impossible  in  many  ways,  I  was  31, 
deathly  afraid  of  remaining  a  spinster,  and  felt  any  marriage 
was  better  than  no  marriage.  After  several  talks  with  you,  I 
realized  I  was  wrong.  I  gave  him  up. 

"But  I  soon  became  involved  again,  this  time  with  a  mar- 
ried man.  Feeling  guilty  and  disgusted,  I  wrote  you  a  confes- 
sion of  the  whole  mess.  I  asked  what  I  should  look  for  if  I  ever 
did  marry.  Your  reply  really  shook  me  up.  I  am  quoting  part 
of  what  you  said. 

"  In  the  last  century,  the  goals  of  marriage  have  greatly 
changed.  Most  men  and  women  today  seek  more  from  mar- 
riage than  relief  from  social  pressure,  or  a  way  of  making  a 
living,  or  even  home  and  family.  According  to  modern 
standards,  the  success  of  a  marriage  depends  on  the  inter- 
personal relationship  between  husband  and  wife.  Merely 
achieving  the  married  status  is  not  enough.  It  is  only  human 
to  want  to  love  and  be  loved,  but  a  relationship  based  on 
counterfeit  emotion  cannot  bring  the  happiness  you  seek. 
Your  past  willingness  to  accept  a  substitute  has  made  it  easy 
for  you  to  be  exploited.  Hasn't  the  time  come  for  you  to  real- 
ize that  your  real  goal  is  not  just  any  man,  but  marriage  to  a 
man  you  love  and  who  loves  you?' 

"In  the  next  five  years  I  had  occasional  dates,  but  passed 
up  manv  others  for  fear  of  getting  unwisely  involved  again. 
Then  a  miracle  happened.  I  met  a  new  executive  in  our 
company,  12  and  a  bachelor,  a  brilliant  man.  Our  mutual  at- 
traction il  jepened  to  love  and  dependence  on  each  other. 
We've  now  been  married  more  than  three  years,  and  though 
there  may  be  people  as  happy  as  we  are,  I'm  sure  there  are 
none  who  are  happier. 

"I  think  we've  both  put  forth  extra  effort  because  we're  so 
glad  not  to  be  lonely  any  more.  I'm  so  thankful  I  stopped 
wasting  my  time  on  men  I  didn't  want.  I  now  realize  that 
marriage  without  love  would  be  meaningless  and  empty." 

Two  people  can  love  each  other,  yet  not  possess  the  com- 
mon interests,  ideals  and  activities  tiiat  make  for  companion- 
ship. Similarly,  two  people  can  be  companionable  and  not  be 
in  love.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  two  that  brings  enduring 
happiness  in  marriage.  The  crucial  test  of  the  combination  is 
the  couple's  ability  to  confide  in  each  other,  to  discuss  their 
problems,  to  give  each  other  strength  and  hope  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  to  share  fully  in  plans  for  the  future  as  well  as 
in  day-to-day  activities  now. 

In  earlier  generations,  a  man  might  find  fulfillment  in  his 
craftsmanship,  his  large  family  and  his  material  possessions. 
These  gave  him  and  his  wife  status,  ego  support  and  com- 
munity recognition.  Husband  and  wife  were  not  dependent 
on  each  other  for  a  sense  of  belonging  and  assurance  of 
personal  worth. 

But  with  the  shift  from  rural  to  urban  living,  both  men 
and  women  have  had  to  adjust  to  an  increasingly  impersonal 
environment.  The  individual  is  only  one  of  manv.  little  no- 
ticed and  easily  replaced.  No  longer  able  to  find  adequate 
satisfaction,  recognition  and  appreciation  outside  the  home, 
husbands  and  wives  today  are  more  and  more  dependent  on 
marriage  to  fulfill  these  needs. 

In  view  of  these  high  goals,  it  is  not  surprising  that  failure 
is  fairlv  common.  The  mounting  divorce  rate,  four  times 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  is  proper  cause  for  concern.  But 
remember  that  whatever  else  the  causes — and  there  are 
many — the  high  divorce  rate  also  reflects  the  increasing 
demands  on  marriage. 

Matrimony  was  once  taken  fur  granted  as  a  way  of  life 
desirable  in  itself,  with  personal  happiness  an  incidental 
consideration  or  by-product.  This  is  still  the  view  in  many 
cultures.  But  in  America  today,  personal  happiness  is  the 
primary  marriage  aim  of  most  men  and  women. 

But  when  two  people,  early  or  late,  enter  marriage  with 
real  love,  common  interests  and  determination  to  make  it 
work,  their  hopes  and  aspirations  can  be  realized.  II  home, 
status  and  security  are  all  you  and  your  partner  seek  in 
marriage,  perhaps  these  w  ill  be  enough  to  bring  you  satisfac- 
tion. But  if  a  loving  relationship  is  what  you  most  want, 
don't  settle  for  less,  and  don't  seek  it  outside  marriage. 


Kotex  is  confidence 


1 


You'll  welcome  the  newest  Kotex  napkins.  They  have  a  much  softer 


covering  for  greater  comfort,  pleated  ends  for  a  smoother  fit,  also  a  new  inner  shield 


which  provides  lasting  protection  in  all  3  ahsorbencies. 


JUNIOR 


SUPtR 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Choose  one  of  19  new  refrigerators  with 


ff 


One  of  the  most  popular  Frigidaire  Refrigerator-Freezers! 
Cycla-matic  defrosting  in  Refrigerator  Section.  Big,  across- 
the-top  Freezer  stores  88  lbs.  Lowest-priced  2-door 
Frigidaire  Refrigerator-Freezer  with  a  separate  Top  Freezer. 
12.50  cu.  ft.  H-64";  W-32";  D-287/8".  Only  $3.35*  a  week. 


Like  all  other  Frigidaire  Refrigerators,  this  glamorous  Frost- 
Proof  Refrigerator-Freezer  gives  you  a  choice  of  either 
right-  or  left-hand  doors  (Dulux  Exterior  finish  only).  13.22 
cu.  ft.  H-64";  W-32";  D-29*,6".  5  colors.  $6.27  a  week;  same 
model  in  All-Porcelain  Enamel  (PFPI-13B-61),  $6.67*. 


FPI-15B-61 


Largest,  finest  new  Frigidaire  Frost-Proof  Refrigerator- 
Freezer.  Exclusive  Frigidaire  Frost  Forbidder  stops  Freezer 
frost  before  it  can  form.  14.53  cu.  ft.  H-693/4";  W-32"; 
D-29',,6-.  $6.97*  a  week.  Same  model  (PFPI-15B-61)  in 
Porcelain  Enamel  finish,  $7.37*  a  week. 


FDA-13-61 


Cycla-matic  defrosting  gets  rid  of  frost  in  Refrigerator 
Section  before  it  collects.  Storage  Door  has  5  Full-Width 
Shelves,  all  with  Lift-Off  Aluminum  Fronts.  Exterior  in  Snow- 
crest  White  Durable  Dulux  Enamel.  12.50  cu.  ft.  H-64"; 
W-32";  D-23/8".  Only  $3.14*  a  week. 


Finest  of  the  new  compacts!  Only  30  inches  wide.  Cycla- 
matic  defrosting  in  Refrigerator  Section.  Zero  zone  Freezer 
holds  71  lbs.  Two  Quickube  Ice  Trays.  Glide-out  Hydrator. 
Magnetic  Door  Seal.  Durable  Dulux  Enamel  finish.  10.51 
cu.  ft.  H-59%";  W-30';  D-28%".  Only  $3.45*  a  week. 


FP1-I3T-61 


Frigidaire  Imperial  Frost-Proof  Refrigerator-Freezer  with 
Top  Freezer.  Holds  98  lbs.  frozen  food.  Twin  Glide-out 
Hydrators  store  nearly  %  bushel  fruits,  vegetables.  13.18 
cu.  ft.  H-64";  W-32";  D-287/a".  Only  $5.67  a  week;  same 
model  in  All-Porcelain  Enamel  (PFPI-13T-61),  $6.07*. 


Own  this  fine  Frigidaire  Refrigerator  for  only  $1.99*  a  w 
Roomy  storage  door  has  4  Full-Width  Shelves.  Fre 
Chest  holds  up  to  37  lbs.  frozen  foods.  9.10  cu.  ft.  H-5 
W-24";  D-28V8".  3  Full-Width  Removable  Shelves.  Adjus 
Cold-Control — easy  to  see  and  set. 


DA-9-61 


Think  of  it — a  genuine  Frigidaire  Refrigerator  that  cost 
per  week  than  a  carton  of  cigarettes — as  low  as  $2 
Hydrator  holds  15  lbs.  Full-Width  Sliding  Chill  Drawer 
6V2  lbs.  meat.  Four  Full-Width  Shelves  in  Storage 
9.10cu.  ft.  H-57'/2";  W-24";  D-28V&*. 


DA-11-61 


You've  never  seen  so  many  "big"  Refrigerator  conven 
packed  into  space-saving  30  in.  width!  Freezer  Chest 
63  lbs.  of  frozen  foods.  Adjustable  Cold-Control.  Of 
"Flip-Quick"  Ice-Ejector.  11.16  cu.  ft.  H-593/4"; 
D-283/4".  As  little  as  $2.30*  a  week. 


JUNE,  1961 


YOU'RE  BOUND  TO  FIND  AT  LEAST 
ONE  MODEL  THAT'S  A  PERFECT  FIT 
FOR  YOUR  KITCHEN,  YOUR  FAMILY.  YOUR  BUDGET! 


FPDA-13T-61 


(Vest  member  of  the  Frigidaire  Frost-Proof  Refrigerator- 
szer  family.  Lowest-priced  model  of  all  containing  the 

usive  Frigidaire  Frost  Forbidder  that  stops  Freezer  frost 
pre  it  can  form!  12.80  cu.  ft.  H-64";  W-32";  D-287/8". 

ed  as  low  as  $4.57*  a  week. 


Read  the  facts  about  each  of  these 
handsome  1961  Frigidaire  Refrigera- 
tors. Mark  the  models  that  meet  your 
requirements.  Then  ask  your  dealer 
to  demonstrate  them  now  while  he  is 
featuring  his  Frigidaire  "BEST  BUYS"! 


ONLY  FRIGIDAIRE  Frost- 
Proof  Refrigerators  are 
built  with  the  unique 
Frost  Forbidder  that 
stops  Freezer  frost  be- 
fore it  can  form. 
FRIGIDAIRE  gives  you  ex- 
tra storage  space  for  ex- 
tra groceries!  All  Shelves 
and  Hydrators  are  Full- 
Width  and  Full-Depth— 
no  rounded  corners! 
ONLY  FRIGIDAIRE  Re- 
frigerators offer  the 
"Flip-Quick"  Ice- Ejector 
that  pops  out  cubes  at  a 
touch! 


Now  at  your  dealer's 
"Best  Buys"  with 


iof  that  you  can  buy  Frigidaire  quality  at  a  budget  price. 

|Oss-the-top  Freezer  Chest  keeps  70  lbs.  frozen  foods  in 
i,  sub-freezing  cold.  Five  Full-Width  Door  Shelves.  Slid- 
Chill  Drawer  holds  12V2  lbs.  fresh  meat.  12.96  cu.  ft. 
4";  W-32";  D-287/8".  Only  $2.51*  a  week. 


•  A  touch  you  see  in  styling 

•  A  touch  you  love  in  features 

•  A  touch  you  feel  in  craftsmanship 

•  A  touch  you  trust  in  engineering 


.  A  touch  you'll  find 

only  in  products  bearing  this  symbol : 


*After  small  down  payment.  Ask  your  dealer  for  his  terms. 
You'll  find  Frigidaire  factory-trained  servicemen  everywhere. 
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»  FPD-13B-61 

Frost-Proof  with  exclusive  Frigidaire  Frost  Forbidder.  Freezer 
and  door  insulated  with  patented  Frigi-Foam.  Locks  in  cold, 
takes  less  space,  leaves  more  room  for  frozen  foods.  Twin 
Glide-out  Hydrators.  13.20  cu.  ft.  H-64";  W-32";  D-293/8". 
As  little  as  $5.30*  a  week. 


FDA-ll-61 


Separate,  true  Freezer  Compartment  with  Side-Opening 
Door.  71-lb.  freezer  capacity.  Cycla-matic  system  with  auto- 
matic defrosting  of  Refrigerator  Section.  10.51  cu.  ft. 
H-59%";  W-30";  0-28%".  Especially  designed  to  give  most 
for  your  money— only  $2.82*  a  week! 


■ther  30-inch  compact.  Across-the-top  Freezer  Chest 
is  63  lbs.  frozen  foods.  Roomy  9.41  cu.  ft.  Refrigerator 
tion.  Big,  family-size  Meat  Tender  stores  10  lbs.;  built 
Sliding  Chill  Drawer  for  easy  access.  11.23  cu.  ft. 
1 9%";  W-30";  D-28%".  Only  $2.72*  a  week. 


Imperial  styling.  Choice  of  4  colors  or  white.  Famed  Cycla- 
matic  defrosting  gets  rid  of  frost  in  Refrigerator  Section 
before  it  collects.  Twin  Glide-out  Hydrators.  Big  Top  Freezer 
stores  full  89  lbs.  "Flip-Quick"  Ice-Ejector.  12.51  cu.  ft. 
H-64";  W-32";  D-28%"-  Only  $4.59*  a  week. 


Another  beautiful  Frigidaire  Frost-Proof  Refrigerator- 
Freezer.  Two  famous  double-easy  Quickube  Trays  have  in- 
stanttray  and  cube  release.  Roomy  10.36cu.  ft.  Refrigerator 
Section  with  4  Full-Width  removable  Shelves.  13.18  cu.  ft. 
H-64";  W-32";  D-28%".  Only  $4.80*  a  week. 


For  some  reason  PauFs  patience  and  kindness  have  always  provoked  my  very  worst  behavior." 


This  Marriage  Be  Saved? 


HE:  "I  wanted  our  marriage  to  succeed,  and 
I  apologized  even  when  I  wasn't  sorry.  I 
couldn't  take  a  long-draun-out  fight." 

SHE:  "Paul's  growing  indifference  should 
have  been  plain  to  see.  I  had  to  scream  to  get 
his  attention.  Even  then  he  scarcely  listened." 


In  many  marriages,  the  greatest  surprise  to  both  partners 
lies  in  the  unexpected  difference  between  Before  and  After. 
Prior  to  the  wedding  they  were  so  companionable!  Immedi- 
ately after  the  wedding  ceremony  they  began  to  quarrel. 
Small  wonder  that,  in  their  confusion  and  distress,  couples 
have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would  not  have  been  better 
to  dispense  with  the  wedding  ceremony  that  seemed  to  pro- 
duce sucn  a  disastrous  change  in  their  relationship!  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  lies  in  their  lack  of  preparation  for 
marriage  and  their  unconscious  acceptance  of  the  common 
superstition  that  after  the  wedding  you  "live  happily  ever 
after" — if  not.  it's  the  partner  s  fault!  Young  people  must 
be  educated  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  marriage  is  not  a 
destination,  but  a  journew  They  must  then  be  given  ade- 
quate preparation  to  make  this  journey  together.  Thus  they 
can  avoid  unnecessary  years  of  misunderstanding,  siwh  as  * 
Paul  and  Ana  went  through  in  this  case  from  the  Jiles  of  jj 
the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations.  .  .  .  The  coun-  ° 
selor  was  Clinton  E.  Phillips.       P.ux  Popenoe,  Sc.L)..  h 

President 


Can 


ANA  TELLS  HER  SIDE:  "I  have  destroyed  my 
marriage  almost  single  handed,"  said  dark-haired, 
bewildered,  thirty-one-year-old  Ana.  "It  took 
twelve  vears  but  eventually  I  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing what  I  didn't  intend.  If  I'd  had  any  sense. 
I  would  have  appreciated  Paul  s  fine  qualities  and 
my  own  good  luck.  Instead,  I  nagged  and  whined 
until  he  couldn't  take  it  any  longer. 

"Paul  and  I  have  four  wonderful  children.  e 
own  a  nice  home  in  a  pleasant  community  and 
we've  cut  down  the  king-sized  mortgage  to  where 
we  can  carry  it  easily.  We  have  no  other  debts. 

"All  the  wives  in  our  neighborhood  are  envious 
of  me.  Paul  has  never  forgotten  one  of  the  chil- 
dren's birthdays,  my  birthday,  or  an  anniversarv. 
He  isn't  ambitious  to  set  the  financial  world  on 
fire — I'm  no  status  seeker  myself — but  he  works 
extremely  hard  on  two  jobs.  Five  days  a  week  he 
puts  in  a  fourteen-hour  day.  He  provides  the 
youngsters  and  me  with  all  the  necessities  and 
quite  a  few  luxuries.  Everybody  says  he  is  a  splen- 
did father;  his  only  fault  is  the  way  he  favors 
nine-year-old  Ray — our  boy. 

Our  big  trouble  started  about  six  months  ago. 
Early  in  December  Paul  decided  to  build  a  hand- 


some desk  and  bookshelf  as  his  Christmas  present 
to  Raw  Night  alter  night  he  worked  in  the  garage, 
w  aiting  until  all  four  youngsters  w  ere  safely  asleep 
and  he  was  half  dead  from  w  eariness.  I  protested 
that  his  gift  was  overelaborate  and  unfair  to  the 
three  girls.  Also.  I  guess  I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
no  fun  for  me  to  hold  down  the  living  room  in 
solitarv  glory  while  he  sawed  and  hammered  in 
the  garage. 

"Paul  went  right  ahead  and  even  called  on  his 
father  to  come  in  and  help  hurry  the  project.  I 
was  surprised  and  annoyed.  Paul  w  as  reared  by  his 
grandparents — his  mother  died  when  he  was 
born — and  I've  often  heard  him  say  his  father 
had  no  use  for  him.  I  thought  it  was  spineless  of 
him  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  man,  stupid  to  risk  possi- 
ble future  complications.  I  said  so. 

"x\s  a  result  we  became  involved  in  one  of  the 
pointless  quarrels  I  have  repeatedly  stirred  up. 
What  Paul  did  about  his  own  father  was  none  of 
my  business,  and  I  didn't  actually  care  one  way  or 
the  other.  Nevertheless,  I  kept  on  complaining 
until  Paul  finally  lost  his  temper,  threw  some 
clothes  in  a  bag  and  started  off  to  a  hotel.  It  wasn't 
by  any  means  the  first  time.  At  the  last  moment 


I  cried,  apologized  and  hung  onto  him  until  he 
agreed  to  unpack  and  stay. 

"On  Christmas  Day  Paul  was  unusually  quiet. 
Our  son  was  delighted  with  his  gifts  and  so  were 
our  girls,  who  received  new  party  dresses  from 
their  father.  When  I  complained  about  the  cost 
and  style  of  the  dresses — my  complaints  were 
quite  typical — Paul  didn't  speak  up  in  his  own 
defense.  After  the  holidavs  his  silence  continued 
and  he  seemed  to  come  home  only  to  eat  and 
sleep. 

"One  evening  I  sent  him  out  for  cottage  cheese 
and  he  came  back  with  milk.  I  made  a  scene  over 
his  absent-mindedness,  and  he  uncomplainingly 
returned  for  the  cheese.  For  some  reason  his  pa- 
tience and  kindness  have  always  provoked  my 
very  worst  behavior.  On  Valentine's  Day  he 
brought  me  roses  when  I'd  hinted  for  stockings.  I 
had  hysterics.  I  threw  his  bouquet  in  the  trash. 
He  shrugged  and  walked  away.  His  growing  indif- 
ference should  have  been  plain  to  see,  but  I  was 
dumb  and  blind. 

"It  just  didn't  enter  my  head  that  Paul  could 
have  become  interested  in  somebody  else.  Six 
weeks  ago  I  learned  CONTINUED  ON  PACE  32 
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Dont  even  take  the  slices  out  of  the  can . . .  just  pour  off  liquid 

and  replace  with  lime  gelatin  (made  with  half  the  water  in  package  directions). 
Chill  until  set.  Run  a  little  hot  water  on  can  sides  and  bottom  to  loosen.  Then 
cut  bottom  from  can  and  use  to  push  mold  out.  Cut  between  pineapple  slices 
and  serve  as  salad  or  dessert.  Another  easy-as-pineapple  idea  from  the  Islands 
where  the  world's  best  pineapple  grows.  From  Dole  of  Hawaii. 


Dole 


Hawaiian 
pineapple 


6  KINDS 
FOR  VARIETY! 

SLICED 

CHUNKS 

CRUSHED 

TIDBITS 

SPEARS 

JUICE 


DOLE  CORPORATION  ■  HONOLULU,  HAWAII  •  SAN  JOSE 


you  ieaa  two  nves 

hostess  homemaker 


Y  TOASTMASTER 
STAINLI  SS  -  I  1  I  I 
FRY  PAN.  Made  of 
stainless  steel  fused 
forever  to  even-heating 
aluminum.  Fully 
immersible.  $22.95*. 
Also  in  "Permanent-Mold" 
Aluminum,  $14.95*.  Removable 
Heat  Control,  $7.95*. 
Matching  covers  extra. 


. . .  but  one  stainless  steel  fry  pan 
serves  you  well  in  both  your  roles 


hostess: 

Guests  coming  for  dinner! 
You'll  want  to  use  your  chaf- 
ing dishes  to  serve  graciously 
in  the  modern  dinner  party 
manner.  And  you'll  use  your 
Toastmaster  controlled-heat 
fry  pan,  too.  Its  gleaming 
stainless  steel  finish  is  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  ele- 
gance of  your  setting.  Time 
cannot  dull  that  gleam.  Nor 
mar  its  surface.  For  the 
Toastmaster  tradition  of 
quality  has  built  this  beauti- 
ful fry  pan  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  your  womanly  wisdom. 


homemaker: 

Cooks  so  evenly!  Cleans  so 
easily !  Look  at  the  way  easy- 
to-clean  stainless  steel  is 
fused  forever  to  even-cooking 
aluminum.  It  always  stays  so 
nice  and  shiny.  And  cooks  so 
wonderfully  well.  You'll  like 
the  way  the  removable  heat 
control  permits  the  fry  pan  to 
be  completely  immersed  in 
water  .  .  .  and  the  way  the 
extra-long  heating  element 
spreads  heat  evenly  over  the 
entire  bottom.  It's  so  de- 
pendable, you'll  be  surprised 
to  see  how  often  vou  use  it. 


TOflSTM  I15TEI 


TOASTAAASTER 
DIVISION 
McG«AW. EDISON 
COMPANY 


TOASTERS  •  FRY  PANS  •  COFFEE  MAKERS  •  BLENDERS  •  IRONS  •  MIXERS  V.**""1  Hoot*k»*pint { 
CAN  OPENERS    •    GRILL  A  WAFFLE  BAKERS    •    HEATERS    ■    HOME  BARBER  SETS 

'fiKomffltndfd  Retail  Pricei 

"TOASTMASTER"  is  a  rr«.»tered  trademark  of  McGrau-Edison  Co..  Elgin,  III.  and  OaJcville.  Ont.  £.  1960 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  30 

the  truth.  One  Saturday  the  two  of  us  were 
watching  TV.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up  and 
announced  he  was  going  to  walk  around  the 
block.  This  time  I*d  given  him  no  cause  to 
rush  off.  I  got  between  him  and  the  door.  I 
asked  him  if  he  loved  me.  He  said  he  didn"t 
know.  I  asked  if  there  was  another  woman.  He 
told  me,  "No."  stepped  around  me  and  left. 

"In  fifteen  minutes  he  came  back.  I  suppose 
he  wanted  to  allow  me  a  chance  to  prepare 
myself,  for  then  he  told  me  what  I  already 
knew.  There  was  another  woman.  He  had  been 
seeing  her  quite  regularly  since  our  quarrel  in 
December. 

"Strangely  enough,  we  had  no  quarrel.  For 
once  I  held  back  tears  and  recriminations  and 
went  quietly  to  bed.  I  didn"t  sleep,  of  course. 
Hour  after  hour  I  lay  awake  wondering  how  I 
had  acquired  such  a  wretched  disposition  and 
why  I  had  failed  so  wretchedly  as  a  wife.  I 
didn"t  pick  fights  with  Paul  during  the  two 
years  of  our  courtship.  In  those  days  I  was 
calm  and  even-tempered;  in  fact.  I  was  the 
only  sweet-natured  person  in  my  family.  My 
mother,  my  father,  my  brother  used  to  yell  at 
one  another  from  morning  until  night,  while  I 
attempted  to  keep  peace  among  them.  I  was 
so  relieved  to  get  away  from  their  wrangling 
that  I  treasured  every  minute  with  Paul.  He 
and  I  met  on  my  sixteenth  birthday.  A  visiting 
uncle  treated  me  and  several  girl  friends  to  a 
party  at  a  skating  rink  and  Paul  was  there. 


I 


was  attracted  to  him  at  once  and  deter- 
mined to  spare  him  the  ordeal  of  meeting  my 
family.  For  three  months  we  dated  at  the 
skating  rink — it  was  courtship  on  ice — but 
then  one  evening  he  unexpectedly  called  at 
our  apartment.  As  usual,  my  mother,  my 
father,  my  brother  were  engaged  in  a  noisy 
argument.  Paul  took  the  uproar  in  his  stride: 
later  he  told  me  that  his  own  relatives  were  a 
trial  to  him  and  that  nobody  could  be  blamed 
for  the  behavior  of  kinfolk. 

"My  father  was  an  arthritic,  bedfast  many 
years  before  his  death,  absorbed  in  his  own 
aches  and  pains  and  furious  at  the  good  health 
of  others.  Mother  worked  as  a  secretary  to 
support  us.  but  she  hated  her  job  and  every- 
body in  the  family.  I  tried  my  best  to  lighten 
her  burdens.  Nothing  I  did  to  be  helpful  ever 
satisfied  mother.  Once  I  hurried  home  from 
school  and  vacuumed  the  whole  apartment. 
Father  was  outraged  by  the  noise.  My  brother 
Ned  jeered  and  called  mean  industrious  goody- 
goody.  I  received  no  thanks  from  mother.  She 
asked  w  hy  I'd  w  asted  my  energy  on  old  w  orn- 
out  carpets  instead  of  catching  up  on  my  stud- 
ies. When  I  explained  I'd  finished  my  home- 
work, she  said  I  w  as  insolent  and  slapped  me. 

"Mother  was  always  groaning  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  the  charges  at  the 
commercial  laundry  were  a  particular  source 
of  grievance.  One  week,  to  surprise  her,  I 
carried  everything  to  the  launderette  and  paid 
for  the  wash  with  money  I  had  earned  baby- 
sitting. She  complained  I'd  used  the  wTong 
kind  of  soap. 

"She  was  tougher  on  my  brother  than  she 
was  on  me.  But  where  I  was  crushed.  Ned 
fought  back  and  got  his  own  way.  When  he 
was  barely  fourteen — sixteen  was  the  legal 
driving  age — he  threw  a  tantrum  every  day  un- 
til mother  caved  in  and  bought  him  a  jalopy 
she  couldn't  afford.  Afterward  she  ranted  and 
raved  and  walked  the  floor  every  time  he  drove 
it.  But  when  he  wrecked  the  car.  she  borrowed 
from  the  bank  to  pay  for  the  repairs. 

"When  Paul  was  drafted  and  sent  to  an 
Army  camp  in  Texas.  I  begged  him  to  take  me 
along,  but  he  insisted  we  wait  until  I  finished 
high  school.  The  week  I  got  my  diploma.  I 
joined  him  and  we  were  married. 

"I  was  eighteen,  he  was  twenty.  After  my 
miseries  at  home  I  expected  to  be  ideally 
happy.  I  wasn't.  Our  honeymoon  was  a  dis- 
appointment. I  could  tell  our  love-making 
didn't  measure  up  to  Paul's  expectations.  His 
reaction  came  as  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to 
me.  All  through  our  courtship  he  had  been 
respectful  and.  if  anything,  backward.  1  was 
the  one  who  promoted  the  good-night  kisses. 
Yet  on  the  honeymoon  he  wanted  me  to  be- 
have in  ways  that  went  against  my  conscience: 
I  was  frightened  and  unw  illing.  He  didn't  press 
me.  Instead  he  adopted  a  lackadaisical  atti- 


tude that  has  persisted  throughout  our  mar- 
riage; since  the  birth  of  our  youngest  daughter 
six  years  ago,  we  have  rarely  shared  a  bed. 
Many  times  Paul's  lack  of  interest  in  me  physi 
cally  has  hurt  my  feelings,  but  naturally  I've 
tried  to  hide  it. 

"To  add  to  the  complications  of  our  first 
days  together.  I  became  pregnant  immediately 
Pregnant,  scared  and  sick.  We  both  wanted 
children,  but  I  seriously  doubted  that  he 
wanted  a  child  so  soon.  He  had  talked  about 
carrying  on  his  education,  but  now  his  talk 
w  as  concerned  with  getting  a  job.  any  kind  of] 
job,  when  he  left  the  Army.  I  w  ondered  if  he] 
thought  I'd  robbed  him  of  a  college  degree 

"In  spite  of  my  wretchedness.  I  struggled  to 
make  myself  as  good  a  housekeeper  as  his 
grandmother.  She  is  Scandinavian  and  so  me-j 
ticulous  that  she  vacuums  the  cement  drive- 
way. Our  living  quarters  were  in  a  splintery 
old  barracks  and  incredibly  hard  to  clean.  One 
morning  I  woke,  violently  nauseated,  atn 
found  Paul  scrubbing  a  floor  I'd  spent  houi 
scrubbing  the  day  before:  that  sidewise  slam] 
at  my  housekeeping,  so  similar  to  father's  way 
of  needling  mother,  upset  me  terribly. 

"When  Paul  was  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice we  had  been  married  five  months  and  1 
was  five  months  pregnant.  We  went  to  live 
with  his  grandparents  out  of  sheer  financial 
necessity.  His  grandmother  took  a  long  harq 
look  at  me — I  was  huge — and  instantly  began 
counting  months  on  her  fingers.  Every  time 
she  went  by  our  room  she  peeped  in  to  check] 
on  the  condition  of  the  room  and  on  my  condi 
tion.  I  had  been  married  nine  months  and  four) 
days  w  hen  our  eldest  daughter  w  as  born.  I  was! 
so  preoccupied  with  passing  that  ninth  monta 
and  prov  ing  I'd  met  the  moral  standards  ot 
Paul's  grandmother  I  almost  forgot  my  joy  in 
the  baby. 

"As  soon  as  we  settled  the  doctor's  bills,  we! 
managed  to  move  and  acquire  a  little  privacy. 
But  our  budget  was  extremely  tight.  In  three 
months  I  was  pregnant  again.  To  cope  with 
the  bills  Paul  was  obliged  to  take  on  a  seconq 
job  at  night.  As  a  result  I  almost  never  saw 
him.  In  fiv  e  years  I  had  four  children  and  wej 
lived  in  apartments,  cramped,  expensive  and 
operated  by  landladies  who  objected  to  every 
thing.  Paul's  long  hours  were  tough  on  hirnj 
tough  on  me  too.  I  needed  his  companionship. 
I  needed  his  help  w  ith  the  diaper  changing,  tbi 
bathing,  bottle  giv  ing,  the  good-night  kisses.  I 
now  believ  e  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  nagging  and 
complaining  in  those  frantic  years. 

"I  became  obsessed  by  the  notion  that  m> 
problems  would  automatically  disappear  ii 
Paul  would  buy  a  home  for  us.  I  talked  in' 
cessantly  about  a  big  fenced-in  yard  w  here  the 
youngsters  could  play  in  safety  while  I  relaxed 
in  the  kitchen.  Six  years  ago.  just  as  our  oldesl 
girl  reached  kindergarten  age,  Paul  mortgaged 
his  soul  and  bought  our  place.  W  e  still  have 
the  only  fence  in  our  block.  The  other  motb 
ers  pour  their  youngsters  into  our  yard  foi 
me  to  tend;  my  next-door  neighbor  doesn't 
even  bother  to  ask  my  permission.  By  evening 
I'm  sometimes  too  exhausted  to  eat. 

"Paul  isn't  to  blame  for  our  inconsiderate 
neighbors,  but  I've  taken  my  indignation  oin 
on  him.  It  isn't  surprising  that  his  patience 
eventually  gave  out.  I  can  understand  why  he 
was  drawn  to  another  woman.  Since  I  learnec 
of  her  existence  I've  tried  to  mend  my  way! 
and  show  Paul  only  my  best  side,  to  demon 
strate  to  him  my  love  and  appreciation.  Foi 
six  weeks  I  truly  haven't  uttered  a  cross  word. 

"But  I've  been  under  terrific  tension.  The 
children  sense  the  strain  in  the  household  and 
they  're  reacting  poorly.  I've  lost  weight.  I  cat 
hardly  sleep. 

"The  present  situation  just  can't  last.  I  wil 
put  forth  every  effort  to  remoiel  my  personal 
ity .  But  I  can't  continue  to  share  my  husbanc 
with  somebody  else.  Is  there  any  way  I  cajt 
w  in  back  his  love  and  erase  his  memories  a. 
the  past?" 

PAUL  TELLS  HIS  SIDE: 

"Until  I  met  Laura  six  months  ago  I  hat 
just  about  decided  I  was  a  guy  nobody  couk 
love."  said  handsome,  six-foot  Paul.  Ana": 
husband.  "Frankly.  I  went  out  looking  fo 
Laura,  or  somebody  like  Laura,  to  test  my 
self.  I  was  anxious  to  discover  whether 
woman  existed  who  could  care  for  me  in 
big,  important  way. 


R  M  .  l')61 


"I  thought  it  possible  that  I  was  basically 
unattractive.  For  twelve  years  I  did  everything 
in  my  power  to  please  Ana.  In  my  boyhood  I 
tried  just  as  hard  to  please  my  grandparents. 
I  missed  all  along  the  line.  My  grandparents 
were  much  fonder  of  my  two  sisters  than  of 
me,  and  showed  it.  My  father  also  preferred 
my  sisters.  When  he  came  for  his  annual 
visit — father  used  to  be  an  oil  prospector  in 
South  America— he  took  Molly  and  Stella  to 
the  theater:  he  said  I  was  too  young  to  go. 

"On  the  night  we  met.  Ana  wore  a  dark 
green  skating  outfit  and  I  thought  she  was  the 
:utest,  most  graceful  girl  I'd  ever  seen.  But  I 
was  too  shy  to  speak.  She  spoke  to  me.  She 
praised  my  skating.  A  few  days  later  I  ran  into 
her— I  made  it  a  point  to  walk  past  her  high 
school  on  my  way  to  work — and  she  said 
something  nice  about  how  mature  I  seemed  in 
comparison  to  her  classmates.  I  was  eighteen 
and  I  was  flattered.  Although  I  quickly 
learned  Ana  had  worse  problems  at  home 
:han  I  had — that  was  a  common  bond — she 
listened  to  my  troubles  in  those  days  and 
laughed  away  her  own.  Very  soon  1  decided 
>he  was  the  girl  I'd  been  secretly  looking  for. 

"I've  always  wanted  somebody  I  could  talk 
:o,  a  companion  with  whom  I  could  be  myself. 

never  felt  casual  or  easy  or  genuinely  wel- 
rome  in  my  grandparents'  house.  I  suppose  it 
>as  generous  of  them  to  take  in  my  sisters  and 
ne  after  my  mother's  death,  but  maybe  they 
just  too  old  to  bring  up  children.  In  my 
joyhood  I  had  the  feeling  that  grandmother's 
»oodness  to  me  w  as  mostly  a  show  to  impress  the 
teighbors;  she  wanted  them  to  see  how  faith- 
"ully  she  was  doing  her  duty.  Anyway,  my 
efforts  to  live  up  to  her  expectations  of  me  as  a 
'randson  turned  me  into  a  little  phony. 

"I  taught  myself  to  hold  my  temper,  to  be 
:areful  of  my  clothes,  to  be  polite  to  callers, 
:o  smile  when  on  display.  I  was  a  mannerly, 
vell-behaved  orphan  boy  on  the  outside,  but 
lobody  knew  how  I  felt  on  the  inside.  I  had 
lobody  to  tell. 

"My  sisters  were  of  no  help.  They  were  con- 
iiderably  older,  and  didn't  want  me  hanging 
o  their  skirts.  Once  I  asked  Molly,  the  older, 
liow  it  felt  to  be  a  girl.  For  some  reason  she 
ind  Stella  found  this  very  funny  and  reported 
t  at  the  supper  table.  Grandmother  didn't 
ind  it  funny  at  all.  She  reacted  as  though  my 
Idle  curiosity  was,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
mproper.  She  and  grandfather  managed 
omehow  to  put  over  to  me  the  idea  that  the 
Ivhole  subject  of  the  difference  between  the 
\e\es  was  hush-hush  and  evil.  One  night,  after 
had  gone  to  bed,  our  cat  had  kittens.  Next 


morning  the  kitchen  was  empty  and  grand- 
mother told  me  the  cat  had  been  killed  by  a 
truck.  I  had  waked  early  and  seen  grandfather 
drive  off  with  the  cat  and  her  kittens,  but 
didn't  say  anything.  I  was  afraid  to. 

"When  I  was  in  high  school  I  hid  a  collec- 
tion of  mildly  off-color  limericks  in  the  family 
linen  closet.  Next  day  they  were  gone.  I'm 
sure  grandmother  found  and  confiscated  them, 
but  she  never  spoke  of  the  matter  to  me.  For 
weeks  I  went  around  sick  with  shame  and 
guilt,  wishing  grandmother  would  speak  out 
and  punish  me.  Both  my  grandparents  were 
fantastically  secretive.  I  was  told  my  mother 
had  died  of  appendicitis.  I  did  not  learn  until 
I  was  a  grown  man  that  she  had  died  in  child- 
birth, died  bearing  me. 

"My  courtship  of  Ana  had  convinced  me 
that  I  could  lay  aside  pretenses  with  her.  But 
after  marriage  she  suddenly  became  stand- 
offish and  unresponsive  and  appeared  to  be 
shocked  by  my  sexual  adv  ances.  I  didn't  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  situation.  All  my  infor- 
mation about  sex  had  been  picked  up  from 
listening  to  other  fellows — I'd  had  no  experi- 
ence and  perhaps  I  was  clumsy.  However,  I 
couldn't  even  talk  frankly  to  Ana  about  my- 
self and  love.  When  I  tried  it,  she  broke  into 
tears.  I  decided  I  was  a  dud  at  both  talking 
love  and  making  love. 

"Before  we  had  any  real  chance  to  solve 
that  relationship.  Ana  was  pregnant.  I  an- 
ticipated difficulties,  but  I  was  unprepared  for 
her  emotional  displays.  She  yelled  and  carried 
on  and  was  so  irrational  in  her  demands  I 
hardly  knew  w  hich  way  to  jump. 

"One  time  after  she'd  complained  about 
our  dirty,  splintery  floor,  I  scrubbed  the  kitchen 
for  her.  She  decided  I  was  being  patronizing 
and  had  hysterics.  Not  only  was  I  baffled— I 
was  sore,  good  and  sore.  I  felt  like  kicking 
over  the  scrubbing  pail  and  handing  the  mop 
to  her.  But  I  wanted  our  marriage  to  succeed. 
After  I  calmed  her  down — I  warned  her  that 
hysterics  might  be  bad  for  the  baby — I  went 
out  and  bought  her  a  box  of  candy.  She  said 
candy  upset  her  stomach.  I  apologized,  though 
I  despised  my  phoniness  in  covering  up  my 
true  feelings.  I  just  couldn't  face  a  long-drawn- 
out  fight. 

"For  twelve  years  Ana  changed  her  mind 
and  her  moods  with  dizzying  rapidity.  One 
night  she  screamed  at  me  that  she  had  less 
recreation  than  a  prisoner  behind  bars — it's 
true  we  seldom  go  out — and  I  offered  to  hire  a 
baby  sitter  on  Saturday  and  take  her  skating. 
On  Saturday  she  told  me  that  she  had  sold 
our  skates — we  haven't  skated  since  our 


'You  can't  have  the  car.  you  can't  have  an  advance  on  \  Our 
allowance;  and  furthermore,  take  off  my  shirt  and  tie." 
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MACARONI  WITH  CHEESE  SAUCE 

FRANCO-AMERICAN   IS   A   TRADEMARK   OF   f>CU!lp6fM  SOUP  COMPANY 
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Balm  for  Bites 
Soothe  Sunburn 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
HAPPY  OUTINGS  HAPPIER 

Take  Along 
SODA  BICARBONATE 

to  Cope  with 

Bugs  that  waft  in  on  the  breeze, 
Poison  Ivy  vines  in  trees, 

Sun  that  burns  what  skin  it  sees, 
Sport  that  tires— feet  to  knees 


Relieve  Rash 


Soak  Soreness 


Let  gentle  arm  &  hammer  soda 
bicarbonate  soothe  skin  irritations. 
Apply  with  a  little  water  as  soda 
paste  and  keep  moist  with  damp 
cloth.  Limber  tired  muscles  in  warm 
soda  solution — 3  tablespoons  per 
quart  water. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

"How  to  Add  Fun  to  Outings,  Safety 
to  Travel."  Send  name  and  address  to 

CHURCH  &  DWIGHT  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT. 
LH  -  15,  P.  O.  BOX  226G,  GRAND  CENTRAL 
STATION,  NEW  YORK  tl ,  NEW  YORK. 
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I  TRADE  MARK 


Jutt  Paint  OH  Fingertips 
60c  of  )*wt/r  drug  store 


OFF 

becoute  IT'S  OUT 
^removes  UNWANTED  HAIR 

from  your  Face,  Arms,  Legs  or  Body 
MORE  COMPLETELY  and 
MORE  LASTING  than  any 
cream'  hair  remover  or  razor,  or 

your  MONEY  BACK 

Originally  $5.00,   now  $1.10. 
Good  stores,  or  sent  postpaid, 
plain  wrap,  for  ONLY  $1.10 
JORDEAU  INC.  SOUTH  ORANGE.  N.J.  I 


Wanted:  You! 

IF  YOU  want  extra  money 
and  have  spare  time  to  put 
to  use,  this  is  for  you!  You 
can  spend  your  spare  time 
taking  orders  for  magazine 
subscriptions — and  earning 
generous  commissions. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card.  In 
return,  we  will  send  you  our 
offer  with  starting  supplies. 
From  then  on,  YOU  are  the 
boss.  Subscription  work  of 
this  type  can  be  carried  on 
right  from  your  own  home.  As 
an  independent  representa- 
tive, you  may  work  whenever 
it  is  most  convenient  for  you. 

Write  that  card  today.  In- 
formation and  supplies  are 
sent  at  no  obligation  to  you. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

243  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


Pain,  Callouses,  Burning  Here? 


Fastest  Relief  You  Ever  Experienced ! 

With  Dr.  Scholl's  BALL-O-FOOT  Cushion  nestled 
under  the  ball  of  your  foot,  you'll  be  able  to  stand, 
walk,  dance  to  your  heart's  content — free  of 
any  discomfort  here.  The  cushion 
— not  you — absorbs  the  jar  of  each 
step.  Made  of  soft  Latex  Foam  and 
nylon — no  adhesive.  Flesh  color, 
washable.  Worn  invisibly.  Only  $1  a 
pair  at  Drug,  Shoe,  Department 
and  5-10 1  stores.  If  not  obtainable 
locally,  send  $1  direct  to  Dr.  Scholl's,  Dept.  601 
Chicago  10,  Illinois,  and  state  if  for  man 


LOOPS  OVER 
TOE 


Stops  High 
Heel  Soreness 
at  Ball  of  Foot 


>r  woman. 


marriage— and  used  the  money  buying  things 
for  the  youngsters.  She  then  sat  down  and 
cried  all  evening. 

"By  the  time  our  fourth  child  was  born  I 
was  holding  two  jobs  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  gladly.  I  not  only  liked  the  extra  income,  I 
liked  the  freedom.  Every  hour  at  work  was  a 
relief  and  a  release,  a  wonderful  contrast  to 
my  up-and-down,  pins-and-needles  existence 
with  Ana.  At  work  I  could  relax.  At  home  I 
was  always  on  guard  because  I  never  knew 
what  to  expect.  Long  ago  I  got  into  the  habit 
of  standing  on  the  porch  a  few  minutes  every 
evening  while  I  brace  myself,  adjust  my  per- 
sonality and  my  nervous  system  to  ride  out  the 
storm  that  may  be  brewing  inside. 

"Ana  lets  the  neighbors  impose  on  her  and  I 
pay  for  it.  Or  the  butcher  gives  short  weight, 
and  instead  of  correcting  him  she  leaps  on  me. 
Ana  requires  too  much  of  our  children,  par- 
ticularly our  son.  If  she's  disappointed  in  the 
youngsters,  if  Ray  forgets  to  wash  his  hands 
or  comb  his  hair,  she  insists  I  lecture  the  of- 
fender and  then  she  lectures  me.  She  says  I'm 
partial  to  Ray,  and  I  suppose  it's  partly  true. 
In  my  opinion  a  boy  with  three  sisters  deserves 
a  break,  and  I  want  a  happier  childhood  for 
Ray  than  I  had.  I've  also  wanted  to  balance 
Ana's  unfairness.  In  recent  years  she  has 
treated  our  son  almost  as  unreasonably  as  she 
treats  me.  The  three  girls  invariably  get  the 
better  deal. 

"Sometimes  I've  wondered  whether  Ana's 
trouble  as  a  wife  might  be  that  she  dislikes 
men,  all  men.  She  hated  her  father  while  he 
was  alive  and  she  loathes  her  brother.  Last 
December  when  she  took  out  after  my  father, 
who  had  done  nothing  to  offend  her,  it  was  as 
though  she  had  suddenly  pushed  me  to  a 
breaking  point. 

"Next  day  I  spoke  to  Laura  for  the  first 
time.  I'd  been  noticing  her  a  long  while  in  the 
coffeeshop  where  I  eat  lunch,  noticed  she  was 
always  alone.  She  looked  as  though  she  had 
problems.  I  sat  down  at  her  table  and  intro- 
duced myself  by  showing  her  snapshots  of  my 
four  kids.  Laura  showed  me  pictures  of  her 
two  daughters  and  told  me  how  her  husband 
had  deserted  them.  She  was  easy  to  talk  to. 
Laura  isn't  critical.  She  doesn't  disapprove  of 
the  masculine  sex.  She  says  she  loves  me.  At 
this  point  I'm  not  sure  how  I  feel  about  either 
her  or  my  wife.  I  do  know  that  deceit  is  not 
for  me. 

"After  Laura  and  I  began  meeting  every 
day  my  conscience  gave  me  no  rest  until  I  told 
the  truth  to  Ana.  If  Ana  had  thrown  me  out  of 
the  house,  which  I  fully  expected,  it's  hard  to 
tell  just  what  might  have  happened.  Ana's 
attitude  amazed  me.  She  was  calm  and  con- 
tained. For  the  past  six  weeks  there  have  been 
no  scenes  and  temper  tantrums,  no  unpleas- 
antness. Indeed,  Ana  seems  almost  as  sweet  and 
agreeable  as  she  used  to  be  before  our  mar- 
riage. I  can  hardly  believe  her  transformation 
is  permanent.  But  still  " 

THE  MARRIAGE  COUNSELOR  SAYS: 

"Ana  and  Paul  laid  a  fairly  good  ground- 
work for  our  consultations  before  they  ap- 
peared at  the  American.  Institute  of  Family 
Relations.  They  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  about  themselves.  Ana  was  already 
keenly  aware  that  her  undisciplined  temper 
explained  in  large  measure  Paul's  turning  to 
another  woman.  Although  Paul  wasn't  quite 
ready  to  admit  it,  I'm  reasonably  sure  he  was 
aware  that  his  sense  of  duty  would  never  per- 
mit him  to  desert  his  wife  and  children. 

"On  the  night  his  conscience  compelled  him 
to  tell  Ana  of  Laura's  existence,  I  believe  he 
was  tacitly  telling  her  that  his  choice  had  been 
made.  In  our  second  interview  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  and  Laura  had  practically  noth- 
ing in  common  except  their  individual  and 
dissimilar  marital  problems.  He  ended  the 
association  without  undue  regret. 

"Although  Ana  and  Paul  were  puzzled  that 
their  marriage  had  been  troubled  almost  from 
the  start,  the  reasons  were  clear  to  a  counselor. 
Trouble  was  almost  inevitable.  Like  most 
young  people,  the  two  viewed  each  other 
through  rosy  glasses  during  their  courtship. 
Each  was  careful  to  show  his  best  side.  Con- 
sequently Paul  saw  Ana  as  lighthearted,  af- 
fectionate and  warm.  She  saw  him  as  wise  and 
mature.  In  reality  both  were  unusually  timid 


and  insecure,  the  unhappy  products  of  un- 
happy homes. 

"Neither  was  prepared  in  any  way  to  estab- 
lish a  good  sexual  relationship  Paul's  con- 
fidence in  his  manhood  had  been  stunted  by 
the  prudery  of  his  old-fashioned  grandparents. 
Later  on  the  jokes  and  boasting  of  Army 
buddies,  which  he  accepted  at  face  value, 
added  to  his  self-doubts.  Ana  was  no  admirer 
of  her  mother,  but  the  elder  woman's  preach- 
ments that  all  husbands  were  selfish  brutes, 
who  exploited  their  wives,  had  colored  her 
thinking.  As  a  bride,  she  was  tense  and  fearful. 
If  Paul  had  possessed  more  confidence  he 
undoubtedly  could  have  reassured  her  and 
won  her  over.  Unfortunately,  her  nervousness 
and  hesitancy  heightened  his  feelings  of  in- 
adequacy. His  'don't-care'  attitude,  adopted 
to  salve  his  wounded  pride,  in  turn  wounded 
and  bewildered  her. 

"Many  times  in  the  marriage.  Ana  told  me, 
she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  with  chagrin  anjl 
loneliness.  Paul  never  knew  it.  The  convert*- 
tional  idea  that  a  man  must  make  the  advances 
prevented  her  from  revealing  her  desire  for  his 
love.  Sexual  dissatisfaction,  which  each  at- 


GREEN 
EYES 

By  SUSAN  MOIRA  MOK 

I  who  was 
\\  eaned  on 
Twilight's  silken 
River  milk 

Find  it 

Exceedingly  difficult 
To  say  exactly 
What  color 

Green  your  e\  cs 
ire,  soft  jade 
Sprung  from 
Apple  wings 

Or  meadow-melted 
Like  a  summer 
Afternoon  beneath 
Three  willow  trees. 


tempted  to  hide  from  the  other,  was  the 
primary  cause  of  their  early  difficulties.  A 
secondary  cause,  of  course,  was  Ana's  preg- 
nancy. 

"It  was  at  a  time  when  she  needed  Paul's 
moral  support  and  backing,  a  time  when  she 
yearned  to  be  sheltered  and  protected,  that 
she  first  sensed  that  he  was  as  weak  and 
timorous  as  herself.  Subconsciously  she  felt  it 
was  her  right  to  be  feminine  and  yielding,  that 
his  obligation  as  a  male  was  to  guide  and  lead. 
Thus  Paul's  strenuous  efforts  to  please  and 
placate,  insincere  in  the  main  and  costly  to  his 
own  dignity  and  self-esteem,  served  as  an 
affront.  Unwittingly  he  paved  the  way  for  her 
emotional  explosions. 

"In  childhood  Ana  achieved  no  victories  by1 
amiability  and  meekness;  instead,  she  watched 
her  brother  shout  and  bully  his  way  into  get" 
ting  everything  he  wanted.  The  lesson  sank 
in.  With  temper  tantrums  and  hysterics,  sh| 
not  only  aired  her  frustration — she  also  pun* 
islied  Paul  for  his  weakness  and  invited  him  to 
stand  up  to  her  and  be  a  man. 

"On  more  than  one  occasion,  she  confided 
to  me,  she  had  been  conscious  that  her  relent- 
less pursuit  of  a  trivial  argument  with  Paul 
was  prompted  by  the  hope  he  would  fight 
back,  'slap  her  down .'  But  he  ignored  every  chal- 
lenge. Instead  of,  say,  kicking  over  the  scrub- 
bing pail,  he  reverted  to  the  old  childish  habits 
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Bathing  Suit  by  Cole  of  California.  Beach  Ensemble  by  Evelyn  Slnl  of  Abby  Michael 
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DU  FEEL  IHIS  COO UIIIS  CLEAN,  THIS  FRESH  WITH  TAMPAX 

plash  in  the  clear,  blue  waters.  Stroll  on  the  clean,  white  sands.  You  never  miss  a  day  in  the  sun 
the  surf  when  you  use  Tampax.  Never  a  telltale  outline  under  clinging  clothes ...  never  a  thing 
remind  you  of  its  presence.  No  wonder  millions  use  it.  Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way. 

TAMPAX  ..so  much  a  part  of  your  active  life 


Tampax®  Internal  sar 


by  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


If  you  were  traveling  near  Naples,  you  might 
be  lucky  enough  to  find  an  Italian  dress- 
ing made  the  old  way,  pungent  with  wild 
marjoram  and  an  authentic  herb  vinegar. 

Here  in  America  you  can  get  it  at 
any  grocers.  Wish-Bone— the  real  Italian 
dressing.  You  can  tell  by  the  flavor  line 
floating  in  every  bottle.  It's  where  the 
authentic  spices  and  herbs  get  together 


DRESSING 

puts  lots  of  sass  in  ypur  salads 

Wish-Bone 

Also  enjoy  Wish-Bone  French,  Deluxe  French,  Russian  and  Cheese  dressing 


in  just  the  right  amount,  between  the 
pure  golden  oil  and  the  vintage  vinegar. 

The  original  Italian  recipe  is  many  years 
old.  The  dressing  today  is  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  original.  And  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way  for  people  who  like  lots 
of  sass  in  their  salads. 

Next  time  at  your  grocers  get  the  real 
Italian  dressing  . . .  Wish-Bone. 
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"Miss  Hitter,  I've  read  David's  report  card 
over  thoroughly  and  there's  one  thing  Fm  not 
quite  clear  on.  Is  he  passing  or  flunking?'" 


THERE'S 
A  MAN 
IN  THE 
HOUSE 


BY  HARLAN  MILLER 

I've  eaten  hash  recently  in  eleven  different 
lands  under  various  names,  and  I  testify 
that  canned  hash  is  almost  invariably 
tastier  than  the  national  catch-as-catch- 
can  variety,  the  local  pride. 

After  years  of  passive  resistance,  I'm  docile 
this  year  about  planting  and  cultivating  the 
tomato  plants.  My  Dream  Girl  needn't  men- 
tion it  mown  three  times. 

Our  winter  cruise  had  us  trapped  for  fifty- 
three  days  in  a  cabin  the  size  of  the  old 
pantry  we  remodeled  into  a  downstairs 
bathroom.  It's  one  way  to  recapture  the 
half- forgot  ten  intimac)  of  ncwlywed  life. 

/  like  to  kid  m  yselfthat  any  week  I  play  golf 
five  days  in  a  row  I  can  gel  into  the  groove 
and  break  HO.  Hut  if  I  play  golf  ten  days  in 
a  row  can  I  break  90?  And  what  tvill  my 
wife  say? 

We  had  three  lively  teenagers  on  our 
ship — thirteen,  fifteen  and  seventeen — 
whose  dad  and  mom  took  'em  out  of  school 
in  Ohio,  with  their  teachers'  blessing: 
"They'll  learn  just  as  much!"  (About  their 
elders,  maybe?) 

"Three  wives  out  of  five  treat  as  foe  a  woman 
tvho  appreciates  their  husband  too  much,'''' 
muses  Betty  Comfort,  trying  to  start  the  lawn 
mower.  "Smarter  wives  make  chums  of 'em, 
and  that's  the  end  of  the  affair.''' 

My  electric  razor  succumbed  to  the  ship's 
electricity  and  the  voltage  transformer, 
and  on  a  pitching,  rolling  ship  I  had  to  rely 
on  my  bloody  safety  razor.  It  seemed  safer 
than  the  ship's  barber  and  his  savage 
weapon. 

"Fm  a  compulsive  eater!"  confesses  a  roly- 
poly  sportsman  in  our  block.  "But  Fd  rather 
be  a  compulsive  eater  than  a  compulsive 
talker,  even  if  talk  improves  my  figure." 

Maybe  we  should  send  a  few  shiploads  of 
young  men  and  women  around  the  world, 
to  remind  our  critics  we're  a  young  coun- 
try. So  many  of  our  travelers  and  tourists 
are  past  sixty  some  foreigners  think  we're 
a  land  of  patriarchs. 

Except  at  county  fairs,  it  seems  illegal  in  our 
state  to  serve  food  and  drink  outdoors.  The 
only  way  to  flout  such  a  silly  law:  go  on  a 
picnic. 


When  our  ship  sailed  from  Haifa,  a  hun- 
dred-piece band  of  Israeli  high-school 
teenagers  played  a  concert  of  American 
music  on  the  dock,  climaxed  with  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  They'd  rank  well  in  our  all-, 
state  band  contest. 

/  deem  the  writing  of  letters  and  post  cards  a 
highly  civilized  act,  conducive  to  affection 
and  even  love.  To  my  regret,  women  are  bet- 
ter at  it  than  we  men. 

In  foreign  ports  I  meditate  help  to  our  fel- 
low men.  My  conclusion:  we  ought  to  se- 
lect twenty  friendly  backward  lands,  send 
each  a  cement  plant,  a  chick  hatchery,  and 
a  nitrogen  plant  for  fertilizer. 

/  watch  hapless  women  teetering  on  high 
spike  heels,  and  prophesy  the  genius  who  in- 
duces women  to  wear  rubber  heels  will  be 
their  greatest  benefactor  since  the' inventor  of 
linoleum. 

"I'm  trying  to  induce  my  wife,"  confides 
Peter  Comfort,  taping  his  tennis  blister, 
"to  regard  the  lawn  as  part  of  her  garden. 
Our  crab  grass  could  use  her  green  thumb." 

Only  a  coincidence?  In  each  backward  land  I 
visit,  women  occupy  a  menial  position.  I  can 
name  twenty  backward  countries  which' d 
blossom  if  the  girls  icon  more  glamour  and 
more  influence. 

One  of  our  neighborhood  belles  spends 
$1000  a  year  on  cosmetics  yet  complains 
she  doesn't  get  asked  to  dance  by  as  many 
men  at  the  country  club  as  the  matrons 
who  rely  mostly  on  a  sweet  facial  expression. 

.  .  .  When  your  younger  son  sends  you  a 
bon-voyage  telegram  in  State  University 
French, 

.  .  .  Or  you  hear  your  redhead's  tots  have  just 
escaped  exposure  to  smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever, 

.  .  .  And  your  daughter-in-law  reports  she 
bundled  her  youngest  up  so  thoroughly  on  a 
raw  day  that  when  he  fell  down  he  couldn't 
get  up, 

.  .  .  Or  your  son-in-law  gets  tired  of  helping 
ivith  the  dishes  and  buys  his  wife  a  portable 
dishwasher, 

.  .  .  And  in  a  fara  way  foreign  port  you  find 
letters  from  all  your  young  ones  thrust  into 
the  slot  of  your  cabin  door, 
.  .  .  Then  you  buy  your  Lady  Love  a  yellow 
tulip  even  if  it  does  cost  140  drachmas. 
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...  the  cleaner  that 
KILLS  m  OF  ALL 
HOUSEHOLD  GERMS 

Cleaning  goes  easier,  quicker  with 
Pine-Sol.  Safer,  too— kills  99%  of  all 
household  germs.  No  ordinary  cleaner 
can  make  this  claim.  Avoid  cheap  sub- 
stitutes that  can't  do  Pine-Sol's 
double-duty  job.  For  pride  and  pro- 
tection— keep  your  home  Pine-Sol 
clean!  Floors,  bathroom,  kitchen — 
everything!  Two  scents  —  pine  or 
new  Sea-Air.  At  your  grocer. 

"It's  a  Dumas  Milner  product 
it's  a  wife-saver" 


Pour  in  Hunt' sauce  and  you  pour  in 
a  pound  of  whole,  ripe  tomatoes 
simmered  to  a  thick,  smooth  sauce 
■—spiced  just  right.  It's  the 
"dern  way  i  >  cook  with  tomato! 


QUICK  SPANISH  BEEF— RICE 
%  cup  Wesson,  pure  vegetable  oil 
1  medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 
1  _  medium  green  pepper,  chopped 
V2  lb.  ground  beef 

1  cup  regular  rice,  uncooked 

2  8-oz.  cans  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce 

I  1  (  Hps  hoi  water  I  tcasp.  salt  Dash  pepper 
l  teasp.  prepared  mustard  (optional) 


Heat  Wesson  in  skillet.  Add  onion,  green  pepper,  beef 
and  rice.  Stir  over  high  heat  until  lightly  browned.  Add 
Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  and  remaining  ingredients.  Mix 
well.  Bring  quickly  to  a  boil.  Cover  tightly,  and  simmer 
25  minutes.  Makes  4  servings.  Meat  may  be  omitted. 
V2  cup  grated  cheese  may  be  added  just  before  serving. 

For  packaged,  pre-cooked  rice;  use  only  1 1  U  cups 
water  for  1  1  2  cups  rice,  and  simmer,  uncovered, 

Only  5  minutes.        Hum  Foods,  Inc.,  Fnlltrlon,  California 


Hunt...for  the  best 
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African 
Women 
Prepare 


Welfare  clinic,  Marmara,  in  Kano,  Northern  Nigeria — the  first  stop  with  Mrs.  Gould  on  Journal's 
own  recent  study  safari  of  African  women's  needs  and  progress  in  child-care  education. 

The  agonizing  upheaval  in  the  Congo  underlies  the  desperate  need  to  pre- 
pare African  women,  as  well  as  men,  for  their  new  freedoms.  In  thatched 
rondawel  or  tin-roofed  shanty,  wherever  the  home  is,  government  of  law  and 

By  MARGARET  HICKEY 

Public  Affairs  Editor 


order  must  begin. 

Pathetically  eager,  African  women  plead  for  knowl- 
edge to  save  their  children  from  starvation  and 
disease,  themselves  from  painful  customs  ''female 
circumcision  is  >till  widely  practiced)  and  the 
chaos  of  tribal  warfare.  They  must  balance  home- 
making  and  motherhood  with  unaccustomed  de- 
mands upsetting  to  traditions  in  agriculture,  nutri- 
tion, government.  But  attitudes  are  changing. 
There  is  less  resistance  to  educating  daughters; 
even  the  "bride  price"  is  boosted  by  added  years 
of  schooling. 

In  the  kraal  of  the  interior,  simpler  home- 
making  and  agricultural  projects  provide  a  lively 
form  of  adult  education.  African  women  in  charge 
of  these  projects  are  themselves  good  examples  of 
the  value  of  training  near  home,  plus  short  trips 
abroad. 

Though  the  best  values,  traditions  and  arts  of 
their  culture  should  be  retained,  study  in  the 
United  States  and  contact  with  rural  home  eco- 
nomics (4-H  type  of  organization),  home  nursing 
(Red  Cross  mother-and-baby  care)  and  civic  and 
women's  organizations  will  help  in  adapting  old 


customs  to  the  new  urban-industrial  society.  Med- 
ical, nursing  and  other  skills  may  be  acquired  in 
many  countries.  The  Communist  countries  offer 
health  education  well  wrapped  in  their  social  the- 
ory. We  must  make  sure  that  study  in  the  United 
States  leads  not  only  to  useful  training,  but  to 
understanding  of  what  it  is  to  live  and  work  in  a 
free  society. 

Our  own  Women's  Africa  Committee  helps  h\  : 
1 — acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  organizations  to 
avoid  overlapping;  2 — scheduling  travel  for  visitors 
and  students  with  home  hospitality;  3 — assisting 
wives  of  Americans  living  in  Africa  to  participate 
in  their  new  communities;  4 — holding  conferences 
to  foster  mutual  understanding  between  Africans 
and  Americans. 

Already  the  decisive  factor  in  their  own  domain 
of  home  and  family,  Africa's  women  arc  increas- 
ingly important  for  the  part  they  play  in  persuad- 
ing their  men  to  accept  change  and  the  new 
responsibilities  change  brings.  Their  success  will 
decide  the  shape  of  their  children's  future  and 
ours  too.  END 


Prince  Philip  is  "a  man  who  dotes  on  practicality 
and  comfort."  She  likes  to  make  up  her  mind 
at  the  last  minute.  This  photo  ivas  made 
by  brother-in-lau;  Antony  Armstrong- Jones. 
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THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  HUSBAND 

At  first  it  was  galling  to  Prince  Philip 

to  play  second  fiddle  to  his  wife  —  but  now  he  jokes  about  it.  .  .  . 
Here,  after  thirteen  years  of  marriage,  is  a  close-up  of 
Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Elizabeth  II, 
and  the  man  who  calls  her  "Sweetie." 

BY  RALPH E  M. WHITE  kor  eight  years  the  servant  closest  to  the  queen. 
It  was  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Prince  Andrew,  the  queen's  third  baby.  The 
royal  family  were  staying  at  Sandringham  House,  their  huge,  rambling  coun- 
try residence  on  Britain's  bleak,  wind-swept  east  coast.  Prince  Philip  bad 
gone-  off  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Pamela  Mountbatten.  He 
had  arranged  to  stop  off  for  a  spot  of  duck  shooting  on  his  way  back,  but 
stayed  longer  than  he  had  intended. 

As  the  queen's  personal  footman,  I  was  at  Sandringham  with  her  and  I  saw 
her  becoming  increasingly  worried  as  time  passed.  She  was  restless,  fidgety, 
unable  to  settle,  which  is  unusual  for  her. 

Then,  at  last,  the  sitting-room  door  opened  and  Prince  Philip  came  in.  The 
queen  almost  ran  to  greet  him  with  a  warm,  dazzling  smile. 

He  grinned  broadly.  "Everything  normal,  sweetie?"  he  asked.  And  he 
swept  her  into  his  arms  and  gave  her  a  spanking  kiss. 

"Sweetie"  and  "darling"  are  Prince  Philip's  favorite  terms  of  endearment  for 
his  wife,  the  former  expressing  the  restrained  informality  which  has  become 
his  trademark.  (She,  less  unconventional,  calls  him  "darling"  or  "Philip.") 

The  queen  is  a  devoted  wife,  Prince  Philip  an  attentive  husband — and  he 
was  even  more  attentive  than  usual  during  and  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
Prince  Andrew,  an  event  that  has  revitalized  the  duty-strained  spirits  of  both 
royal  parents.  As  soon  as  the  baby  was  born  the  prince  rushed  for  the  bouquet 
of  white  roses  and  carnations  he  had  waiting  for  his  wife.  Each  evening  there- 
after, while  she  was  still  confined',  he  joined  her  in  her  bedroom  for  dinner, 
h1  ling  beside  the  bed  and  eating  his  meal  from  a  tray. 

After  thirteen  years  of  marriage  and  nine  years  of  monarchy  the  royal 
couple  arc  still  very  much  in  love.  During  eight  of  these  years  I  was  as  close 
to  I  lie  queen  as  anyone  outside  the  members  of  her  own  family  can  hope  to  be. 
As  her  personal  footman,  I  attended  on  her  continued  on  pace  42 
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day  and  night — at  Buckingham  Palace,  during  weekends  at 
Windsor  Castle,  on  vacation  at  Balmoral  Castle  and  Sandringham 
House.  I  was  with  her  during  that  six-month-long,  43,000-mile 
tour  which  took  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  eight  other  coun- 
tries. I  accompanied  her  on  her  state  visit  to  Sweden.  I  was  with 
her  in  Ottawa,  Washington  and  New  York. 

(It  is  the  footman's  duty  to  fetch  and  carry  for  the  queen — to 
wait  on  her  at  tahle,  see  to  her  luggage  when  she  travels,  clean  her 
shoes,  announce  private  visitors  and  attend  her  in  personal  visits 
to  friends  and  relatives.  The  queen  has  two  personal  footmen.) 

Her  marriage  to  Prince  Philip  is  a  happy  one — which  might 
easily  have  been  otherwise,  considering  the  extraordinary  lives 
they  lead  and  the  ceaseless  demands  made  upon  them  by  protocol. 
At  first  Philip  found  it  extremely  galling  to  play  second  fiddle  to  his 
wife.  Now  he  not  only  accepts  it  but  can  make  a  joke  of  it. 

Among  those  presented  at  a  university  function  during  the 
royal  tour  of  Australia  were  a  couple  announced  as  "Dr.  and  Mr. 
Robinson."  Prince  Philip,  hearing  this,  raised  his  eyebrows  quizzi- 
cally. Mr.  Robinson  hurriedU  < ■  x [ ») a i ri < ■(  1  that  his  wife  was  a  Ph.D. 
and  therefore  "much  the  more  important  person." 

Philip  grinned.  "Ah,  yes,  we  have  that  trouble  in  our  family, 
too,"  he  commented. 

Prince  Philip  is  fully  conscious  of  his  true  position  in  the  royal 
scheme  of  things  and  painstakingly  careful  never  to  intrude  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  limelight,  lie  has  found  his  role  as  the 
queen's  husband  no  eas\  one.  To  mai  n  the  girl  destined  to  heeome 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  meant  giving  up  both  his  nationality  and  his 
religion.  (Before  marriage  he  belonged  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  He  is  now  a  memher  of  the  <  Turrli  of  Kngland.)  It  is  true 
that  he  has  been  in  exile  from  his  native  Greece  since  the  tender 
age  of  eighteen  months.  But  he  has  had  to  stand  aside  while  his 
children  were  reared  in  another  name — the  royal  family  name  of 
Windsor.  To  this  the  queen,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, then  her  prime  minister,  reverted  two  months  after  she  as- 
eended  the  throne. 

To  be  head  of  a  family  which  does  not  bear  his  name  is  a  frus- 
trating position  for  any  man.  The  queen  understands  this  and  her 
decision  that  some  of  her  descendants  shall  bear  the  double- 
barreled  name  of  Mountbatten-Windsor  was  a  public  indication  of 
the  love  and  affection  she  has  for  the  man  she  married. 

Over  the  years  the  queen's  husband  has  been  molded  more  and 
more  into  the  rigid,  unchanging  royal  pattern.  His  first  reminder 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  man  as  other  men  are,  but  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  came  the  very  day  he  was  married. 

I  rode  behind  the  royal  couple  in  the  open  landau  which  took 
them  to  Waterloo  Station  to  board  the  honeymoon  train.  The  route 
was  along  Whitehall  and  past  the  Cenotaph,  Britain's  memorial  to 
the  dead  of  two  world  wars.  As  the  landau  drew  level  with  the 
Cenotaph  I  observed  the  young  bride  give  her  newly  acquired  hus- 
band a  gentle  nudge— her  first  subtle  reminder  to  him  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  now  focused  on  his  every  move.  Prince 
Philip  took  the  hint  and  brought  his  hand  up  in  quick  salute. 

When  the  queen  opens  Parliament — one  of  the  grandest  of 
British  occasions — looking  queenly  indeed  in  Queen  Victoria's 


diamond  tiara,  three  rows  of  diamonds  about  her  throat,  diamond 
bracelets  and  a  gown  of  sumptuous  elegance,  Prince  Philip  has  to 
sit  a  tier  belowr  her.  When  the  head  of  a  foreign  state  visits  Britain 
the  queen  rides  with  him  in  the  first  carriage  on  a  state  drive. 
Prince  Philip  follows  in  the  second  carriage.  He  has  only  two  offi- 
cial appointments:  he  is  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  body 
which  advises  the  sovereign  on  certain  issues,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Both  are  largely  honorary  posts. 

With  so  little  to  do  officially,  Prince  Philip  has  made  three 
fields  of  British  life  very  much  his  own.  He  has  worked  hard  in  the 
cause  of  British  youth,  helping  to  raise  mon,ey  for  playing  fields  and 
instituting  personal  awards  to  young  people  who  merit  them.  He 
has  become  an  expert  on  industrial  development  and  he  instituted 
the  commonwealth  conferences  on  human  relations  in  industry, 
the  second  of  which  will  be  held  in  Canada  in  1962.  He  has  become 
an  inspired  booster  of  Britain's  scientific  achievements. 

His  inspections  of  factories,  industrial  concerns,  military  bases 
and  scientific  establishments  are  anything  but  perfunctory.  Some- 
times his  questions  upset  those  at  whom  they  are  directed.  So  do 
his  acidly  witty,  bluntly  outspoken  public  speeches.  He  was  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  many  a  British  motorist  when  he  told  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Automobile  Association,  "If  you  want  good  roads,  then 
go  abroad."  And  he  gave  British  industrialists  something  to  think 
about  when  he  told  them,  "It  is  no  good  simply  saying  'British  is 
best'  three  times  a  day  and  expecting  it  to  be  so." 

The  queen  and  her  husband  are  a  husband-and-wife  team,  each 
with  his/her  own  work  to  keep  them  busy.  There  are  days  on  end 
when  they  scarcely  see  each  other  except  for  breakfast.  An  ordi- 
nary day  for  them  starts  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  "Bobo"  MacDonald  (her  name  is  Margaret,  but  she  has  been 
in  the  royal  household  more  years  than  the  queen  has  lived  and  to 
her  -he  has  always  been  "Bobo")  appears  in  the  long,  wide,  car- 
peted second-floor  corridor  which  runs  the  length  of  the  northwest 
wing  at  Buckingham  Palace.  She  carries  a  tray  on  which  reposes  a 
small  pink  pot  of  tea. 

Miss  MacDonald  pauses  before  the  white-painted  door  of  the 
royal  bedroom.  As  she  enters,  the  aging  but  still  sprightly  royal 
corgi,  Sugar,  scampers  past  her  into  the  bedroom.  Bobo  sets 
down  the  tray  and  draws  the  heavy  silken  curtains  which  screen 
the  tall  windows.  Daylight  filters  in  to  bring  a  soft  glow  to  the 
rich  beige  carpet,  the  delicate  pastel  walls  and  the  white-painted 
woodwork. 

As  Prince  Philip  sips  his  morning  cup  of  tea  (the  queen  has 
nothing  to  drink  until  breakfast)  London  has  already  awakened  to 
another  day  and  so  has  the  rest  of  Buckingham  Palace,  close  to  the 
center  of  the  sprawling  metropolis  and  closer  still  to  the  hearts  of 
Britons  around  the  world.  The  120  members  of  the  royal  staff  who 
reside  in  the  mammoth,  600-room  structure  which  is  both  the 
queen's  home  and  the  working  headquarters  of  the  monarchy  have 
long  since  emerged  from  their  top-floor  sleeping  quarters.  A  further 
80  passed  through  the  side  gates  before  the  queen  was  awake. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  family  occupy  only  a  handful  of  the 
600  rooms  in  the  palace.  There  are  eight  rooms  (and  two  bath- 
rooms) in  the  second-floor  continued  on  page  113 
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How  to  keep  a  cool  head.  The  prince  pours  cold  water  from  milk  bottle  during 
polo  match  at  Coivdray.  Polo  is  his  favorite  sport  and  lie  is  among  Britain's  top 
half  dozen  players.  Below,  after  a  polo  victory  he  receives  cup  from  the  queen. 


Prince  Philip  has  worked  hard  in  the  cause  of  British  youth.  Above,  as  guest 
of  honor  at  luncheon  of  the  Grand  Order  of  W ater  Rats  (a  "fun  organization  ). 
he  spoke  in  support  of  the  activities  of  the  London  s  Federation  of  Boys'1  Clubs. 


The  queen  and  her  husband  remove  their  shoes,  as  is  customary  for  a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  India.  He  does  not  know  how  to  relax:  at  end 
of  day  he  may  /lop  into  a  chair,  while  site's  as  fresh  as  she  was  in  the  morning. 


It  earing  diamond  tiara  and  necklace,  the  queen  (ieli<  as  more  precious 
jewels  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world)  stands  it  iih  Prince  Philip  waiting 
for  curtain  to  rise  in  gala  performance  at  Royal  Opera  House,  Covcnt  Garden. 
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'7/  was  all  over  eight  years  ago" — 

my  voice  shook — 
"and  it's  best  forgotten. 

Everything's  best  forgotten. 


She  was  asked  to 


mpersonate  Annabel. 


Dangerous,  yes- 


)ut  she  decided  to  try. 


By  MARY  STEWART 


I  might  have  been  alone  in  a  painted  landscape.  The  blocks  of  the  Roman-cut 
stone  were  warm  against  my  back.  W  here  I  sat,  the  wall  ran  high  along 
a  ridge — the  great  wall  which  Hadrian  had  driven  across  Northumberland, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  To  the  right,  the  cliff  fell  sheer 
away  to  water,  the  long  reach  of  Crag  Lough.  To  the  left,  the  sweeping, 
magnificent  view  to  the  Pennines.  I  sat  in  the  sun  and  thought.  England. 
This  turf,  this  sky,  the  heartsease  in  the  grass;  the  old  lines  of  ridge  and 
furroiv,  the  ordered,  spare  beauty  of  the  northern  fells:  all  this,  now  mine. 
All  that  was  here  in  front  of  me,  mine.  I  had  come  a  long  way  for  this. 
"Annabel!" 

I  whirled  round,  startled.  The  man  who  had  shattered  my  dream  stopped  two 
vards  from  me,  a  young  man  in  shabby  country  tweeds.  He  was  tall 
and  slenderly  built,  with  that  whippy  look  that  told  you  he  would  be  an  ugly 
customer  in  a  fight.  Possibly  it  is  a  look  that  is  inbred  with  the  Irish,  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  this  young  man's  ancestry.  He  had  the 
almost  excessive  good  looks  of  a  certain  type  of  Irishman,  black  hair,  eyes  of 
startling  blue,  and  charm  in  the  long,  mobile  mouth. 

He  took  in  his  breath.  "So  it  is  you!  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken! 
//  is  you.  The  old  man  always  insisted  you  couldn't  be 
dead,  and  that  vou'd  come  back  one  dav-and  JOUmal'S 
who'd  have  thought  he  was  right?" 


COMPLETE 
INONEISSUE 

t  i  i       ,  i        rr         i  l  i  CONDENSED 

1  sat  there,  dumb  and  stut  as  the  stones  themselves.  novel 
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gaping  up  at  the  man.  The  quiet,  angry  voice  swept 
on,  edged  now  with  what  sounded  (fantastic  though  it  should  have  seemed 
on  that  lovely  afternoon)  like  danger. 

"And  what  have  you  come  back  for?  Tell  me  that!  Just  what  do  you 
propose  to  do?  Walk  straight  home  and  hang  up  your  hat?  Because 
if  that's  the  idea,  my  girl,  you  can  think  again,  and  fast!  It's  not  your  grandfather 
you'll  be  dealing  with  now,  you  know,  it's  me!" 

I  did  manage  to  speak  then,  in  a  feeble  sort  of  croak  that  sounded  half 
paralyzed  with  fright.  "Look,  you're  making  a  mistake!  I  don't  " 

"Mistake?  Don't  try  and  give  me  that!"'  He  made  a  slight  movement  that 
managed  to  convey — his  body  was  as  eloquent  as  his  face — a  menace  as  genuine 
and  as  startling  as  his  next  words.  "You've  got  a  nerve,  haven't  you? 
After  all  these  years — walking  back  as  calm  as  you  please,  and  in  broad  daylight! 
Well,  here  am  I  too."  His  teeth  showed.  "It  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be 
midnight,  does  it,  when  you  and  I  go  walking  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  with  water  at 
the  bottom?  Remember?" 

This  brought  me  to  my  feet,  really  frightened  now.  It  was  no  longer 
imagination  to  think  that  he  looked  thoroughly  dangerous.  I  remember  how  steep, 
suddenly,  the  cliff  looked,  dropping  sharply  away  within  feet  of  me. 
At  its  foot  Crag  Lough  stirred  and  gleamed. 

He  took  a  step  toward  me.  I  saw  his  knuckles  whiten  round 
the  heavy  stick.  "Have  you  been  down  continued  on  page  74 


a  gin.  DUi  mere  sue  was.  real.  me  ana  urigru-i 

JM  Vouch  of  J^iUainjf 


By  JEAN  BULL  MOSLF.Y 


The  last  thing  Tomlin  McRoberts  expected  to  see  on  top  of  Big  Stony  Mountain  was 
a  girl.  But  there  she  was.  real,  live  and  brijiht-colored.  riding  toward  him.  slowly 

threading  her  horse  through  his 
great  flock  of  grazing  sheep.  He  I 
whistled  softly  in  amazement,  pulled  a  T  shirt  over  his  sun-browned  shoulders  and 
added  another  scoop  of  coffee  to  his  already  perking  percolator. 

Shading  his  eyes,  he  looked  around  the  mountaintop  meadow  as  a  host  inspecting 
the  condition  of  his  quarters.  A  few  w  isps  of  mist  hung  hesitantly  in  the  air  awaiting  a 
little  more  strength  from  the  sun  before  departing.  The  ewes,  having  suckled  their 


!  * 


i 
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Hc'il  always  follou  ed  where  Dorrv  led.  Maybe  it  was  lime  lie  tool,  steps  on  his  own. 
lambs,  w  ere  already  about  their  grazing,  and  the  lambs,  feeling  bra\  e  with  their  stomachs 
lull  of  warm  milk,  bumped  their  backs,  jumped  into  the  air  and  came  down  stifl'degged. 

Hearing  their  mothers  bleat   anxiously,   they   did   it  rrif  had  a  pravlivvd  M'#ff/  with   Hi  VII.  Tlimtnu 

again,  only  higher,  making  their  tails  stick  straight  out.       felt©  10.  Hi'  WttH  thv  man  shv'il  practiced  int. 

Everything  in  order.  Tomlin  thought,  smiling.  Dew  was  sparkling.  ( 'rass  was  green.  Pine- 
filtered  breeze  was  like  a  song  in  the  lungs.  He  turned  bis  attention  again  to  the  rider. 

"Yep.  it's  a  girl,"*  he  told  bi>  dug  as  if  to  remove  an\  lingering  doubt.  "Got  a  purple 
outfit  on  and  riding  a  sorrel  horse."  he  described,  thinking  it  was  all  ver\  much  like  the 
opening  scene  from  some  old  movie.  He  wondered,  since  il      contini  ed  o\  page  108 


Liz  and  the 
Lovely  Stranger 


By  WILLIAM  HOLDER  Liz  crammed  the  jib  into  the  sailbag  as  Willie 

Wade  stepped  off  the  snipe.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  lean  six  feet  one  with 

shoulders  that  would  prosper.  He  picked  up  the  bag  and  said,  "See  you  tonight,  Lizzy?" 
"I  guess  so.  I'll  be  in  around  about  quarter  after  seven." 

Willie  said,  "O.K.,"  and  walked  off  to  the  yacht  club  with  the  bag.  Liz,  tall  and  slim  in  a 
disreputable  blue  shirt  and  khakis  cut  off  at  the  knees,  retrieved  her  bike  from  where  it  had  been 
leaning  against  a  piling  and  rode  up  through  the  boatyard.  It  had  been  a  good  day.  The  Gooney 
was  sailing  well  and  with  any  luck  they'd  pile  up  a  few  points  in  the  races  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Turning  into  Bay  Street,  she  saw  Ole  Lindstrom  sitting  on  the  steps  of  O'Rourke's,  a 
hottle  of  hcer  in  his  hand.  Ole  worked  in  the  boatyard  and  knew  more  about  sailing  than  anyone 
else  in  Green  llarhor.  He  had  a  thirty-loot  sloop  that  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  Lizzy  had 
ever  seen,  lie  had  built  it  himself  twenty  years  ago.  He  shifted  the  snuff  in  his  mouth.  "Hello, 
Lizzy,"  he  greeted  her.  "Have  a  drink?" 

She  said.  "Sure.  Mr.  Lindstrom."  She  parked  the  hike,  and  went  into  the  bar  and  got  a 
root  beer  from  llarrv  and  told  him  it  was  on  Mr.  Lindstrom,  then  went  out  and  sat  on  the  steps. 

"Ila\e  a  good  day?"  Ole  asked. 

Liz/,\  nodded.   "I  I  was  all  right.  II  that  lunkheaded  Willie  knew  how  to  sail  we'd  have 
the  club  championship  wrapped  up  by  now." 
"Willie  is  good  lio\  ." 

Li/z\  shrugged.  "He's  all  right.  1  guess."  She  had  never  thought  about  Willie  except  in 
connection  with  the  snipe  and  the  hot  rod.  She  finished  the  root  beer  and  01c  took  a  little  can 
from  his  pocket,  offered  it.  She  said.  "Thanks.  Mr.  Lindstrom,"  and  sat  contentedly. 

The\  shared  a  companionable  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
Ole  said.  "I  go  Rock  Island  tomorrow  to  see  sister,  lie  fine  weather  for  few 
days.  [Nice  breeze." 

Rock  Island  was  fifty  miles  up  the  coast  and  twenty  miles  to  sea. 
It  was  a  dream,  hut  she  took  a  chance.  "I  guess  you're  going  alone?" 

"Sure,  alone.  Come  back  next  day." 

Liz  gulped.  "1  don't  suppose  you  could         continued  on  pace  124 


Sli«»  want  of  1  to  be 

a  grease  monkey, 

a  mechanic, 

or  maybe  a  bos'iui- 
bni  her  parents  wanted 
her  i  o  behave 
like  a  girl. 
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To  wear 
and  to  love 
I  all  summer 

I  Take 
I    a  sweater, 
I  trim 
a  sweater... 


By  NORA  O'LEARY 

PATTERN  EDITOR 


and  thereby  add  a  whole  new  fash- 
ion dimension  to  your  wardrobe. 
A  dress  or  a  skirt  becomes  a  cos- 
tume when  it  has  its  own  sweater. 

You  could,  for  example,  line  a  cardigan 
with  the  leftover  material  of  a  dress 
you've  made  yourself,  or  scatter  a  sweater 
with  appliques  cut  from  the  same  fabric 
as  a  gay  print  you  are  wearing.  The 
possibilities  are  only  as  limited  as  your 


W  hat  Chanel  might  do  to  a  navy-blue  cardigan: 
trim  it  with  white  cotton  braid  and  brass  buttons; 
zip  it  up  the  front  with  a  gold  tassel;  further 
its  nautical  look  by  a  pleated  skirt  of  crisp 
white  Arnel  sharkskin.  Vogue  Design  No.  4198. 


Teamed  with  pleated  polka  dots,  the  simplest 
little  lavender  pull-over,  its  neckline  and  arm  holes 
finished  with  a  bias  band  of  leftover  fabric  from 
the  skirt,  which  is  Vogue  Design  No.  9903. 

Mohair  takes  restrained  trimming.  Here,  a  wildly 
pink  cardigan  has  its  buttons  covered  to  match 
the  patch  pockets  of  the  pin-dot  cotton  dress, 
needs  nothing  else.  Dress,  Vogue  Design  No.  5088. 


Companion  to  a  classic  linen  sheath,  a  beige 
cardigan  ivith  wonderful  jlowers.  They  have  the 
look  of  old -fashioned  crocheted  trimming,  are  really 
applique  by  the  yard.  Vogue  Design  No.  5236. 

mm 

A  turquoise  cashmere  cardigan  shortened  to  ivaist 
level  is  banded,  lined  and  bowed  in  the  same 
flower-blurred  silk  as  the  easy,  short-sleeved  dress 
underneath.   Dress,  Vogue  Design  No.  4253. 

FOR  OTHER  VIEWS, 

SIZES  AND  PRICES  OF  VOGUE  PATTERNS,  SEE  PAGE  113 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROGER  PRIGENT 


Take 

a  sweater, 


trim 

a  sweater. 

(CONTINUED) 


imagination.  Remember  that  whether 
you  cut  an  old  pull-over  into  an  entirely 
new  shape  (our  Journal  pattern  shows 
you  how  to  do  this  safely),  sew  imported 
trimmings  on  expensive  cashmere,  or 
just  add  dime-store  braid  to  a  $2.95 
Orion,  the  point  is:  it's  your  own  ideas 
that  count.  Use  them  to  achieve  a  look 
that  is  completely  individual. 

Scallops  of  polka  dots  frame  the  cut-out  neckline 
of  a  black  cardigan  and  cuff  its  sleeves.  The 
bouffant  silk-organza  skirt  spills  graduating  polka 
dots  down  to  a  border  hem  of  scallops,  used  in 
trimming  the  sweater.  Vogue  Design  No.  5309. 

Too  timid  to  tackle  a  sweater?  Try  binding  a  wool- 
jersey  cardigan  jacket,  Vogue  Design  No.  4251, 
with  matching  bright  pink  cotton  braid.  Wear  it 
over  a  sheer  Dacron  dress  like  this  one,  its  sleeves 
and  neckline  finished  in  the  some  braid,  its  /lowers 
repeated  in  applique  bouquets  on  the  jacket. 


Delicious  topping  for  coffee-colored  chiffon:  a 
loose-fitting  white  cashmere  pull-over,  bordered  at 
waist,  neckline  and  cuffs  in  the  same  chiffon,  and 
decorated  with  handsome  appliques  of  chocolate- 
brown  braid.  Skirt,  Vogue  Design  No.  5309. 

A  pleated  lavender  silk-shantung  skirt  (it  would 
be  pretty  to  have  a  matching  sleeveless  top  too) 
combines  with  lamf s-tcool  sweater  in  the  same 
shade  trimmed  with  appliqued  Swiss  embroidery 
by  the  yard.  Skirt,  Vogue  Design   \o.  9903 


Decorating  for  the  dance:  bare-back  cash 
accompanying  a  waltz-length  cloud  of  embroid- 
ered cotton  organdy  has  a  rim  of  lace  at  the  neck- 
line, a  strip  of  lace-edged  embroidery  from  the 
skirt  down  its  front.  Skirt,  Vogue  Design  No.  5309. 

All  the  skirts  and  dresses  are  Vogue  Patterns. 
The  directions  for  trimming  the  sweaters  are  in 
Journal  Pattern  No.  2955.  This  pattern  includes 
the  directions  for  shortening  waistlines  and  sleeves 
as  well  as  recutting  necklines.  Order  Journal 
Pattern,  25c  each  (Penna.  residents  please  add 
state  sales  tax),  from  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 

FOR  OTHKK  V1KWS. 
SIZKS  AND  PRICKS  OF  VOGUF.  PATTERNS,  SKK  PACK  113. 
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Silk  in  a  green  that  might  be  out  of 
a  Chinese  landsiJpe;  two-pi^ce 
dress  by  Mattie  Talmack.  Occi- 
dental: hat  by  Christian  Jior^  N.  V 


The  sun  couldn't  shine  as  brightly  The  summer  silk  print  costume. 

'4         li  1  i   ■#  .jog 

as  this  cotton  ottoman  dress,  its  Ours  a  parasolled  version  b> 

skirt  the  rounded  shape  that's  Scaasi.  Under  its  jacket,  lined  in 

made  fashion  news.  Larry  Aldrich.  yellow,  a  sleeveless  dining  <^ress. 


Photographs  by 
\;lhela  Cushmani 


the  green  suit,  Hetene  Arpels  shoes,  a  Scaasi  pin  and 
a  hi.  bag  of  Artbag  Creations.  With  the  yellow  dress,  linen 
pumps  y  Ben  Sommers,  collar  necklace  by  Brania.  Jewel- 
ling the  para'  >l  print,  Scaasi  earrings. 
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Mosaic  background  by  Elsa 
Schmid,  photographed  by  Bill 
Maris. 
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White,  a  summer  natural,  in  a  cu-     ?fie  blue  ofa  4une  sky  picked  for  a  "  One  way  to  chill  a  city  Heat  wave: 

I   .     IJ  ■  \.  m  .T.Ji~A!»4J  /."•..     *  ..  .  .mm  . 


lotte  dress  of  c^refree-rayon-and-     mohatf  co 


at,  v^Kstftipleiihes  for     rii ix  bjalk  li|fen  sui^,  icebox£fresh, 
jfcet^U^y  Tina  Les|ir  Over  if»j  '  *  country  and  travel,  etegarfrr^r     vi|itft »  fro$Vwh|t%  BrefO'if^Su^ 


lohair  cardigan  by  Anne  Rubin.     a^cdSlS&TSty  nights.  Atine  Rubin.    ;bt  Ellen.  B^oolJ^  Miss  t)1br  h 

*  *  w-'  B*  -  ,  *     »^.%liHEiA  CUSHMAN  *  fa^^^oitor 


Blue  beads  by  Nettie  Rosenstein  with  the  white 
dress.  With  the  black  linen  suit,  a  Josef 
bag  and  yellow  beads  by  Brania. 
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'How  About  Doing 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Edwards,  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Senac, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Laredo,  Texas. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Spitzer, 
Newington,  Connecticut. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson, 
JVilmington,  Delaware. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Deason, 
Pensacola,  Florida. 


HAIR  DESIGN  BV  MR.  KENNETH.  DRESS  HV  ANNE  Kl 
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"Gayle's  appearance  hasn't  changed 
since  she  iras  fifteen,'''' 

said  husband  Randall  Edwards.  But  what  looked  pretty  at 
fifteen  was  neither  practical  nor  becoming  for  a  young 
mother  of  two!  Gayle  Edwards's  hair  had  always  been  long, 
"but  no  one  tells  me  it's  pretty  any  more."  And  it's  easy  to 
see  why.  She  needed  a  shorter,  more  casual  style  to  flatter 
her  face,  soften  her  strong  jawline.  A  permanent  added 
body  to  her  hair  so  that  she  has  to  set  it  only  once  now 
between  shampoos.  For  a  special  occasion  (as  the  day  we 
photographed  her),  Gayle  can  add  a  blond  rinse  to 
highlight  her  pretty  hair.  Gayle  was  amazed  to  discover  a 
pleasanter  expression  when  her  eyebrows  were  thinned  and 
raised  by  careful  tweezing  from  underneath  the  brow.  Her 
pretty  blue  eyes  were  enhanced  still  further  with  a  light 
louch  of  blue  shadow  to  deepen  the  color,  and  dark  brown 
mascara  to  make  her  upper  lashes  appear  longer  and  thicker. 
A  gay  floral  print  completes  Gayle's  transformation  to  a 
bright,  young  look. 

Mr.  Edwards's  face  (above)  shows  he's  delighted  with  his 
"new"  wife! 
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Do  husbands  really  notice?  They  do. 

Each  of  the  wives  photographed  here  was  prompted  by  her  husband  to  seek  help  By  DAWN  CROW  ELL  NEY 

from  the  Journal  to  achieve  a  pretty  new  look.  beauty  editor 

"My  wife  has  the  basic  features  for  being  attractive,"  wrote  a  young  lieutenant, 
"but  she  needs  help  in  knowing  how  to  bring  them  out."  .  .  .  "My  husband  keeps 
asking  me  why  /  can't  look  like  the  pictures  he  sees  in  the  Journal  "  wrote  a  wife. 
"But  how  do  I  go  about  it?" 

Your  husband  (or  beau)  may  be  more  aware  of  what  a  little  extra  beauty  care 
and  glamour  can  do  than  are  you. 
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HAIR  DESIGN  BY  MR.  KENNETH 


7  think  my  wife  could  be  pretty  if  she 
just  knew  what  to  do." 


Lieutenant  Senac  felt  his  wile  kept  herself  neat  and  tidy- 
looking  in  spite  of  lack  of  time  (they  have  five  small  children). 
But  he  knew  she  could  do  much  better. 

Mrs.  Venae's  plus  points  were  lovely  brown  eyes,  a  pretty 
nose,  a  tiny  5'f"  completely  feminine  look.  Shiny  skin,  a 
round  face  with  an  unflattering  hairdo  undermined  all  these. 

Her  new  soft  hairdo  (set  on  large  rollers)  frames  her  face 
and  makes  her  neck  appear  longer.  The  fringe  of  bangs  conceals 
an  uneven  hairline.  An  astringent  reduces  the  oiliness  of 
her  skin  and  a  water-base  foundation  plus  matching  powder 
remove  the  shine  and  give  her  complexion  a  soft  glow.  A 
wax  depilatory  was  used  (by  a  professional)  to  remove  the 
many  stray  hairs  above  and  below  her  eyebrows. 

To  accent  her  lovely  brown  eyes  we  used  black  mascara 
on  her  eyelashes.  Her  eyebrows  were  lightly  penciled  with 
dark  brown.  Blue  eye  shadow  goes  prettily  with  her  blue  cot- 
ton separates  and  brightens  her  eyes.  Pastel  colors  add  to  her 
petite,  feminine  look.  Small-scale  accessories  contribute  to 
this.  Notice  how  much  more  flattering  the  scoop  neckline 
is  and  how  the  longer  length  of  her  short  sleeve  flatteringly 
conceals  a  heavy  upper  arm. 

The  last  we  heard  from  Lieutenant  Senac:  "The  change 
has  even  affected  my  wife's  personality  for  the  better!" 
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"Sylvia  is  always  well  groomed, 
but  Id  like  her  to  look  nunc  glamorous" 

said  Ufred  Spitzer.  In  her  "before"  picture,  Sylvia  is  neal 
and  attractive,  but  she  lacks  sparkle.  The  hair  style  "I've  had 
for  years"  does  not  a  thing  for  hei  prett)  face.  Her  new 
shorter  hairdo  turns  1 1 p >  and  out,  instead  of  down  and  un- 
der, giving  her  whole  appearance  a  lift.  The  soft  fullness 
al  lop  ami  sides  lakes  away  from  the  squareness  of  her  face. 

The  creamy  foundation,  plus  matching  powder,  makes  her 
skin  incur  luminous.  A  I  nunclal  11  >ti  in  a  paler  shade  c  overs 
the  dark  circles  nuclei  her  eves.  (If  \ou  use  this  make  up 
trick,  he  -ore  in  hlend  well  so  there  is  no  telltale  line.)  The 
lighter,  pinker  lipstick  is  more  flattering  than  the  hard  red. 

Sylvia's  lovely  large  eyes  are  now  shown  ofl  to  advantage 
with  dark  blue  mascara  and  blue  shadow.  Clear  colors  like 
the  turquoise  of  her  chiffon  dress  are  flattering  to  her  skin. 
"I  never  wear  earrings."  she  said.  We  added  sparkling  ones 
to  fit  into  her  new  glamorous  mood. 

"I'm  always  flattered  when  oilier  men  turn  around  to 
look  at  my  wife.  Now  I'm  sure  they  will!" 


How  About 
Doing  My 
Wife  Over? 


Continued 


'Beverly  has  a  lot  of  natural  beauty, 

lull  she  doesrit  apply  the  finishing  touches,''' 

Stanley  Deason  commented  about  his  wife.  Beverlj 
Deason's  severe,  unflattering  hair  style  subtracted  beauty, 
added  years.  A  quick  dash  of  lipstWk  and  night  cream  used 
daily  as  her  only  make-up  gave  her  none  of  the  glamour 
needed  for  the  gay  social  life  the  Deasons  enjoy. 

Her  new,  shorter,  more  bouffant  hair  style  conceals  her 
problem  hairline  and  adds  height  to  her  low  forehead. 

By  careful  tweezing  from  beneath  the  brow,  Mrs.  Deason's 
eyebrows  were  arched  slightly  and  becomingly. 

Black  mascara  and  a  touch  of  blue  shadow  highlighted  her 
eyes.  A  light  film  of  foundation  with  a  matching  powder 
softened  the  lines  around  her  eyes  and  mouth. 

About  fashion,  Mrs.  Deason  said,  "I  love  to  wear  full- 
length  dresses  and  wear  them  frequently,  but  I  never  wear 
prints."  She  admitted  the  pink  rose  print  was  far  more  flat- 
tering than  the  dark  colors  she  had  been  used  to. 

Mr.  Deason,  when  he  saw  the  "after"  picture,  said,  '  I  d 
like  to  lake  thai  girl  out  dancing."  He  has  many  times  since. 
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JKWFLKY  »Y  DAN  WKKNEK 

'7  ivas  the  ugliest  girl  in  my  school  of  3000!" 

Audrey  Johnson  told  us.  Unflattering  remarks  from  her  husband 
finally  prompted  her  to  write  to  us  for  help.  She  felt  nothing 
could  be  done  about  her  looks. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "If  other  women  can  do  it,  you  can 
too."  He  was  right! 

Discouraged,  Mrs.  Johnson  seemed  totally  unaware  of  her 
pretty,  almost  perfect  figure,  her  high  cheekbones  (a  feature 
longed  for  by  models)  and  hair  that  would  take  to  and  hold 
a  set  easily. 

Points  to  watch  out  for  (and  she  didn't)  were:  strong,  angular 
features;  a  long  thin  face;  closely  set  eyes;  anil  an  oily  skin 
with  large  pores  (prone  to  pick  up  dirt). 

The  (irsl  step  to  new-found  beautv  for  Mrs  Johnson  was  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  her  skin.  This  was  followed  by  a  refreshing 
astringent  to  tighten  the  pores.  The  cleaner  the  skin,  the  prettier 
the  look.  Only  then  were  the  foundation  and  powder  applied. 

To  make  her  eyes  seem  more  widely  spaced,  her  brows  were 
carefully  tweezed  of  all  stray  hairs  at  the  inner  edge.  Her  blue- 
green  eyes  became  brighter  when  accented  with  light  turquoise 
eye  shadow. 

The  new  soft  bouffant  hair  style  frames  and  softens  her  pretty 
"new"  face.  Strong  features  take  to  bright,  clear  colors  and  gay 
costume  jewelry.  Both  add  to  Audrey  Johnson'*  new  model  look. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  spirits  (along  with  her  beauty)  soared.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  right  about  his  wife  all  the  time! 


MEASURE 
OF 

A  MAN 

Cady  was  used 
to  solving  problems. 
But  this  one 
involved  a  letter, 

the  son  he  loved  — 
and  the  truth!  ■ 


"You  O.K.,  dad?" 

David's  hand  fell 

on  his  father's  shoulder. 

There  came  to  Cady  Partlow 

a  moment  of  truth. 
"I'm  fine,"  he  said. 


J 


By  LEE  McGIFFIN  What  a  man  does  when  day  is  done  and  he 
runs  for  the  last  bus  or  commuter  train  is  usually  indicative  of  his  tem- 
perament and  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

Some  take  home  a  briefcase  with  martyred  air.  Some  leave  their 
briefcases  and  take  home  their  worries.  Others  become  so  enmeshed 
with  the  business  world  they  leave  themselves  at  the  office  and  take 
home  only  the  outer  man  to  cope  with  crab  grass,  the  termite  exter- 
minator and  the  P.T.A. 

A  few  fortunate  souls  leave  the  market  place  in  happy  anticipa- 
tion with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  blowing  like  crazy. 

Mr.  Partlow  was  usually  of  the  last-mentioned  elect.  He  had 
come  to  terms  with  his  crab  grass.  He  was  reconciled  to  the  termite 
man.  And  since  he  was  president  of  the  high-school  P.T.A. ,  he  had  no 
objection  to  attending. 

But  on  this  May  night,  Cady  Partlow  did  not  depart  the  office 
with  even  one  small  banner  aloft.  He  said  a  preoccupied  good  night  to 
his  staff,  assured  his  secretary  she  could  not  possibly  help  him,  and  set- 
tled down  at  his  senior-executive  desk  with  a  borrowed  typewriter  and 
a  vague  feeling  of  impending  failure. 

Such  an  attitude  was  entirely  out  of  character  in  Cady  Partlow, 
for  Cady  had  never  known  defeat  or  even  considered  it.  He  excelled  in 
leadership.  In  a  city  known  for  its  dynamic  young  men,  he  was  very 
dynamic,  even  though  he  had  crossed  the  age  barrier  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  some  ten  years  ago. 

He  tapped  out  the  date  on  the  letterhead  of  Partlow  Products, 
Inc.  He  typed  awkwardly  with  two  fingers,  for  he  had  been  too  busy  be- 
ing editor  of  the  college  yearbook  to  take  typing.  Then  he  looked  around 
the  deep-carpeted  office  as  though  help  might  materialize  like  a  genie 
out  of  the  red  leather  chairs. 

All  he  saw  was  the  array  of  scrolls,  plaques  and  autographed  pic- 
tures on  the  mahoganv-paneled  walls.  The  collection  did  not  show  him 
the  way.  It  merely  showed  he  was  very  big  in  his  home  town.  He  was 
large  in  the  Community  Chest,  city  planning  board,  service  clubs,  char- 
ity drives,  and  could  outshoot  the  pro  at  the  country  club. 

It  indicated  he  did  yeoman  service  in  Friends  Abroad,  the 
board  of  elders  in  his  church,  and  the  S.P.C.A.  He  was  big  with  Red 
Cross.  Since  in  the  past  year  he  had  survived  an  appendectomy  on  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  trip  to  Chicago,  had  pneumonia  from  riding 
hatless  in  a  midwinter  parade,  and  had  broken  his  ankle  skiing  with  the 
Explorer  Scouts,  Mr.  Partlow  could  be  considered  very  big  with 
Blue  Cross  too. 

He  smiled  wryly  at  the  trophies,  for  Cady  Partlow  was  born  not 
only  to  be  a  leader  of  men  but  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  process  with  a 
certain  gentle  humor  which  took  him  out  of  the  back-slapping,  practical- 
joker  class  and  also  kept  him  from  being  a  real  tidy  bore  of  a  stuffed 
shirt.  Even  the  most  chronic  office  bellyacher  admitted  he  didn't  hate 
Partlow  all  the  time. 

But  that  didn't  prevent  him  from  hating  himself  as  he  faced  the 
typewriter.  There  were  in  him  frustration,  panic,  and  a  certain  feeling 
of  kinship  with  fathers  throughout  the  continued  on  page  103 
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THE 

MOST  FAMOUS 
WEDDING  PRESENT 
IN  AMERICA 


Bv  RICHARD  PRATT 


February  22,  1799,  was  George  Washington's 
last  birthday.  On  that  day  at  Mount  Verm  in, 
Washington  gave  in   marriage  Nelly  Custis, 
Martha   Washington's  "granddaughter,    to  his 
nephew,  Lawrence  Lewis.  The  first  President's 
wedding  present  to  the  young  couple  was  a  tract 
of  2000  acres  from  his  Mount  Vernon  estate. 
Few  better  sites  for  a  house,"  he  remarked, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  country  or  elsewhere." 
Washington  died  before  Woodlawn  was  built, 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  old  gentleman  didn't 
have  a  hand  in  it.  The  architect  was  one  of  his 
best  friends,  Dr.  William  Thornton,  who  de- 
signed the  first  Capitol  in  Washington. 

No  need  to  say  what  a  handsome  house  it 
turned  out  to  be,  for  here  you  see  it.  inside  and 
Out,  very  much  as  it  was  when  the  Lewises  lived 
there.  Nelly  was  quite  a  pr  ize  for  any  man.  She 
made  Woodlawn  a  musical  house.  She  played  the 
harpsichord,  the  piano,  the  harp.  "We  had  some 
fine  music  lately,"  she  wrote  to  her  dearest 
friend,  Elizabeth  Bordley.  whose  portrait  hangs 
above  the  pianoforte  in  the  green-walled  music 
room  on  the  opposi  te  page.  "We  sat  up  playing  un- 
til past  one  at  night,  and  thought  it  was  only  ten." 
Now  it's  time  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the  house. 


Looking  up  the  slope  from  the  Potomac  you 
see  Woodlawn's  garden  facade  in  all  its  late- 
Georgian  stateliiiess,  with  flanking  pavilions 
joined  to  the  main  building  with  "hyphens." 

Three  Lewis  daughters,  Parke,  Agnes  and 
Angela,  used  this  bedroom.  Three  of  Nelly's 
curly-maple  chairs  are  here,  and  the  closet 
doors  are  grained  to  look  like  maple  and  cherry. 


This  is  the  bedroom  of  the  Lewises'  only  sur- 
viving son,  Lorenzo,  whom  Nelly  adored.  It  fea- 
tures among  other  fascinating  items  one  of  the 
few  carved-eagle-headboard  beds  in  the  country. 

Nelly  selected  all  the  colors  used  in  her  house, 
and  the  dining-room  walls  are  another  shade  of 
"Nelly's  green."  She  also  chose  the  curly- 
maple  chairs,  a  set  of  fourteen  altogether. 
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Nancy's  third  birthday  proved  the 
neiv  kitchen  party  perfect 
when  brother  Donny  (6)  and 
sister  Sue  (8)  helped  with  the  cake. 


Now  there's  room  to  turn  around 


Three 
little  rooms 
make  one 
big  kitchen 
in  a  35 -year- 
old  house. 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 
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KITCHEN  15x106- 


In  35-year-old  house,  last 
of  a  series  of  remodeling  projects 
tackled  by  young  advertising 
executive  Don  W aterous  and  his 
wife  involved  opening  up 
tiny  rooms  to  create  convenient 
kitchen.  Now  there  is  room 
to  cook  and  eat,  wash 
and  iron,  and  even  set  up  the 
portable  sewing  machine. 


The  wide  window  and 
Dutch  door  are  new  and  make  the 
eating  area  cheerful.  A  useless 
dark,  narrow  closet  teas  opened; 
now  the  space  holds  a  double-duty 
server  and  storer  (with  tall  slot 
for  ironing  table,  shelves  be  Ion  for 
portable  sewing  machine) . 


The  paint  was  barely  dry  in  this  kitchen  when  Claire  Wa- 
terous  invited  seventy-eight  for  dinners  during  a  holiday 
weekend.  Forty  more  came  the  next  week!  Her  hospitality 
comes  naturally,  for  she  cooks  easily  and  enjoys  people.  "I 
get  carried  away  when  we  plan  a  party  and  often  ask  a  regi- 
ment.  With  the  new  kitchen,  it's  just  as  easj  to  cope  with  a 
crowd  as  to  cook  for  a  little  party."  Mrs.  Waterous  poured 
steaming  coffee  as  we  sat  at  the  round  table  talking  about 
their  latest  project. 

A  kitchen  helpful  to  the  hostess  is  like  cake  frosting — 
nice  In  have,  but  what's  most  important  lies  deeper — in  the 
day-in-and-day-out  cooking.  It's  then  that  the  real  advan- 
tage of  the  seven-week  remodeling  stint  is  proved.  The  re- 
iu-ccimv  of  the  room  started  as  walls  came  down  that  had 
separated  the  skimpy  breakfast  nook,  cramped  kitchen,  and 
a  small  maid's  room  which  had  housed  laundry  equipment, 
a  freezer — and  beds  for  the  two  poodles. 

The  resulting  spacious  area  buzzes  with  activity  from  a 
commuter's  early  breakfast — "one  meal  where  we  can 
count  on  having  the  whole  family  together" — to  the  last 
snack  at  night  after  Claire's  Parent-Teacher  Association 
or  Don's  vestry  meeting. 

As  with  many  three-generation  families  ("We're  lucky 
to  have  a  wonderful  built-in  baby  sitter  in  Don's  mother"), 
there  are  two  and  three  editions  of  almost  every  meal.  Be- 
tween limes  the  three  youngsters  with  their  friends  troop 


through  the  room.  Its  new  openness  gives  flexibility  and 
workability  and  provides  for  many  activities. 

It  takes  time  and  talent  to  remodel,  but  in  the  three  years 
they  have  owned  the  35-year-old  house  in  Hastings,  New 
York,  Don  and  Claire  Waterous  have  learned  many  a  trick 
in  their  remodel-a-room-a-year  plan.  The  kitchen,  worked 
out  with  the  Journal's  planner,  Elizabeth  Goetsch,  is  full  of 
common-sense  suggestions: 

•  When  there  aren't  enough  old  cabinets  to  fit  new  plan, 
consider  special  sections  like  the  tray  rack  beside  the  oven, 
recess  for  wastebasket  by  the  sink,  and  the  cookbook  shelf 
near  the  range. 

•  Use  original  plumbing  location  if  possible. 

•  Camouflage  mismatched  windows  by  hanging  look-alike 

shades  outside  frames. 

•  If  old  window  interferes  with  arrangement,  make  it  a 
decorative  asset  (see  space  over  refrigerator)  by  fitting 
translucent  plastic  into  frame  and  hanging  shelves  in  front. 

•  For  easy  installation,  choose  ceiling-mounted  fluores- 
cent fixtures. 

•  Conceal  unevenness  by  using  materials  like  acoustical 
tile  for  ceiling,  figured  wallpaper  (with  a  fine  resistant 
finish)  and  patterned  vinyl-asbestos  floor  tile. 

"The  house  is  worth  more  with  the  changes  we've  made, 
but  more  important  to  us  is  that  it  lives  better,"  Don 
W  aterous  said.  "We  plan  to  live  here  the  rest  of  our  lives." 
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A  separate  electric  oven 
gives  extra  capacity 
for  casseroles,  the  stand-bys 
for  large  parties.  The  second 
sink  loosens  bottlenecks; 
icasher  and  dryer  are 
accessible  but  not  in  the  way. 


Old  refrigerator  and  cabinets 
(refreshed  with  blueberry 
paint  below  and  white  above) 
and  new  large-capacity  dishwasher 
and  compact  gas  range 
are  linked  bv  a  sweep  of  white, 
flecked  j>lastic  counters. 


Desserts,  cool  and  delectable— and  wondrously  weightless!  Feather- 
light  angel-food  cake  is  rolled  around  a  creamy  (but  low-calorie) 
fresh  raspberry  filling!  Frosty  peach  sherbet  (125  calories  per 
serving)  is  mounded  in  a  big  bowl;  a  juicy  slice  of  watermelon  is 
piled  with  boneydew  sherbet,  blueberries  and  cantaloupe  balls;  a 
snowy  mold  of  meringue  (rich-looking,  but  only  119  calories  per  serv- 
ing)  is  served  with  a  melange  of  cold  strawberries  and  green  grapes. 
There  are  recipes  for  seven  more  miracles  on  the  following  page. 


Try  these  ways  of  serving  other  fruits:  Peel  and  slice  a  cold, 
fresh  peach,  sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and  then  with  powdered- 
sugar  substitute.  Spoon  into  a  shallow  compote  or  a  champagne 
glass  and  pour  over  it  about  %  cup  sparkling,  icy-cold  noncaloric 
ginger  ale.  It's  50  calories  per  serving.  .  .  .  Chill  paper-thin  slices  of 
fresh  pineapple;  add  finely  chopped  preserved  ginger  to  taste,  and 
just  a  touch  of  honey.  Spoon  a  little  cold  yoghurt  over  each  serv- 
ing. At  three  slices  per  serving,  it's  105  calories!  .  .  .  (Continued) 
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Also  try  this:  Mix  fresh  cold  strawberries  with  M  teaspoon  vanilla  flavor- 
ing per  pint  of  berries.  Sprinkle  very  lightly  with  powdered  sugar  and  a 
little  more  generously  with  grated  lemon  or  orange  rind.  Sixty  calories  go 
with  each  %  cup  of  strawberries — a  generous  serving. 


Snowy  Meringue  With  Fruit  Melange 


I  honeydew  melon 

I I  cup  lemon  juice 
Pinch  salt 

A  cup  sugar 


Melon  Sherbet  Cooler 

2  cups  water 

2  teaspoons  noncaloric 

liquid  sweetener 
1  cantaloupe 


1  tablespoon  chopped  mint 
H  cup  noncaloric  ginger  ale 
1  cup  blueberries 
12  thin  slices  watermelon 


Cut  honeydew  melon  in  half;  scoop  out  pulp  and  puree,  using  a  sieve  or  hlender. 
Add  lemon  juice  and  salt.  Make  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water.  Cool  and  add  non- 
caloric liquid  sweetener  and  melon  puree.  Freeze  until  mushy,  turn  into  a  chilled 
bowl  and  beat  thoroughly.  Return  to  freezer  until  firm.  Make  balls  from  canta- 
loupe. Toss  with  chopped  mint  and  ginger  ale  and  chill.  Chill  blueberries  and 
watermelon  also.  To  serve,  remove  rind  from  slices  of  watermelon  and  place  in 
center  of  individual  serving  dishes.  Arrange  scoops  of  the  honeydew  sherbet, 
melon  balls  and  blueberries  on  top.  Or  cut  watermelon  into  3  large  thick  slices. 
Arrange  scoops  of  sherbet  on  top,  garnish  with  fruit  and  "carve"  in  individual 
servings.  Garnish  with  mint.  Makes  12  servings.  122  calories  per  serving. 


Frosty  Peach  Sherbet 


A  cup  sugar 

1  package  (10-oc.)  frozen  peaches, 
thawed,  drained  and  chopped 

A  cup  frozen  orange-juice 
concentrate 


1 1  teaspoon  powdered  sugar  substitute 
%  cup  liquefied  nonfat  dry  mill. 
1  egg  white 

1  ■>  teaspoon  almond  extract 
1  sliced  fresh  peach  (garnish) 


Mix  2  tablespoons  sugar  with  the  peaches.  Heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cool 
and  add  the  orange-juice  e,  mrenl  rale  and  sugar  substitute.  Turn  the  milk  into  a 
shallow  tray  and  freeze  until  it  is  mushy.  Pour  into  a  (  lulled  bowl  and  beat  until 
the  consistency  of  whipped  cream.  Beat  egg  white  until  frothy.  Gradually  add 
2  tablespoons  sugar,  beating  until  all  sugar  is  dissolved.  Fold  into  whipped  milk. 
\ilil  peach  mixture.  Turn  into  freezing  trays  and  freeze  until  partially  frozen. 
Beat  again  and  freeze  overnight.  The  next  day,  beat  until  the  consistency  of  ice 
cream.  Add  the  almond  extract,  place  in  freezing  trays  or  containers,  cover  and 
freeze  until  firm.  Makes  1  quart  or  6  servings.  Garnish  with  a  few  slices  of  fresh 
peach.  125  calories  per  serving. 


.r>0  large  perfect  red  strau 

berries  with  stems 
2  cups  sugar 


Si  rauberrirs  ( ',lacees 

I  cup  ii  atei 
1  i  teaspoon  cream 
of  tartar 


Red  food  coloring 
A  teaspoon  lemon 
juice 


Wa-li  strawberries  earls  enough  In  allow  them  In  dry  completely.  Gently  pull 
leaves  back  from  each  berry  and  lay  them  out  ready  to  be  dipped.  Place  sugar, 
water,  cream  of  tartar  and  a  few  drops  of  red  food  coloring  in  a  heavy  saucepan 
over  high  heat.  Rapidly  bring  temperature  to  .'510°  F.  on  candy  thermometer. 
Add  lemon  juice  and  immediatel)  sel  pan  in  cool  water  for  a  few  seconds  until 
I  he  syrup  si  ojjs  boiling.  Then  place  pan  on  low  heat.  1  hp  each  berry  into  the  hot  syrup 
almost  up  In  the  Stem,  Mlovv  excess  -v  rup  In  drain  hack  into  the  pan  and  then  lay 
berry  on  a  baking  sheet  or  aluminum  foil  in  cool.  Work  rapidly,  and  if  the  syrup 
becomes  Inn  thick  turn  heal  up  until  syrup  becomes  thin  enough  to  work  with 
again.  Berries  should  be  served  within  an  hour  and  a  hall  al  ter  they  are  made  (and 
much  sooner  if  the)  are  made  on  a  very  hot,  humid  das).  Makes  50  strawberries 
glacees.  33  calorics  per  berry. 


I n  xel-liaspberry  Su  it  I 


1  package  angel-food-cake 


1  package  dessert-topping  mix 


2  cups  fresh  raspberries 
2  tablespoons  confectioners'  sugar 
(garnish) 


Make  the  cake  according  In  package  directions.  (Bake  half  of  the  batter  in  a  loaf 
pan  lor  another  dessert.)  Spread  the  rest  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  a  15"  x  10"  x 
'  a"  pan.  bake  and  cool.  Prepare  the  dessert-lopping  mix  according  to  the  package 
directions,  adding  the  vanilla  called  for.  Beat  in  !  £  cup  berries  as  you  whip.  Spread 
the  filling  on  the  bottom  of  the  angel  cake,  reserving  A  cup  for  garnish,  and  roll 
as  a  jell v  roll.  Wrap  well  in  aluminum  foil  and  store  in  the  refrigerator  for  1  hour 
before  serving.  Arrange  on  platter,  sift  sugar  over  top  and  garnish  with  fluffs  of 
remaining  filling  and  remaining  berries.  Makes  12  servings.  99  calories  per  serving. 


Hahamian  Lime  Sherbet 


2  envelopes  low-caloric  lime  gelatin 
1  cup  hot  water 
si  cup  sugar 


3  cups  skim  milk 

1  2  teaspoon  grated  lime  rind 

A  cup  lime  juice 


Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add  sugar,  milk,  lime  rind  and  juice.  Mix  well. 
Pour  into  freezing  trays  and  freeze  until  firm.  Remove  and  break  into  pieces  in  a 
colli  bowl.  Beat  until  pieces  are  completely  broken  and  mixture  is  fluffy.  Freeze 
again  until  firm.  Makes  6  servings.  113  calories  per  serving. 


I)  eightless  Souffle" 


4  egg  whites 

2  tablespoons  superfine  sugar 


2  tablespoons  currant  jelly 

2  tablespoons  chopped  toasted  almonds 


Beat  egg  whiles  until  lhe\  -land  in  -oil  peaks.  Sprinkle  sugar  on  top  and  gently 
fold  in.  Break  jelly  lightly  with  a  fork  and  fold  in  also.  Jelly  does  not  have  to  be 
evenly  mixed.  Spoon  into  a  1-ipiart  souffle  dish  that  has  been  greased  and  floured. 
Sprinkle  almonds  on  top.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  100°  F.,  until  souffle  is  high  and  golden. 
10-12  minutes.  Serve  at  once.  Make-  ()  servings.  65  calories  per  serving. 


8  egg  whites 
A  teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar 


A  cup  sugar 
1A  teaspoons  noncaloric 
liquid  sweetener 


6  cups  fresh  fruit — 
grapes,  strawberries, 
blueberries 


Whip  egg  whites  and  cream  of  tartar  until  foamy.  Add  sugar  very  gradually,  1 
tablespoon  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each  addition.  When  the  meringue  stands 
in  stiff  glossy  peaks  and  all  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  liquid  sweetener  and  spoon  into 
a  10-cup  ring  mold.  Pack  in  carefully  to  eliminate  any  large  air  bubbles.  Set  the 
mold  in  a  shallow  pan  with  1"  hot  water  in  it.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven,  250°  F., 
for  about  45  minutes  or  until  the  meringue  is  set.  Remove  the  mold  from  the  water 
and  allow  to  cool  until  meringue  settles.  Just  before  serving,  loosen  the  edges  of 
the  meringue  with  a  small  spatula  which  has  been  dipped  in  cold  water.  Drain 
off  any  liquid  from  around  meringue  and  invert  on  serving  dish.  Arrange  fresh 
fruit  around  meringue.  Makes  12  servings.  119  calories  per  serving. 

Mandarin-Pineapple  Mousse 


4  envelopes  low-calorie  lime  gelatin 

2  cups  hot  uater 

1  can  (1-lb.)  dietetic  pineapple 


2  tablespoons  lime  juice 
2  cups  plain  yoghurt 
Mandarin  oranges,  fresh  pineapple 
chunks  and  mint  (garnish) 


Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Drain  pineapple  and  measure  liquid  and  enough 
water  to  make  1  cup.  Add  lime  juice  and  gelatin.  Chill  until  syrupy.  Fold  in  yo- 
ghurt and  beat  smooth.  Chop  pineapple  very  fine  and  add.  Pour  into  a  6-cup  mold  and 
chill  until  set.  Unmold  on  a  platter  and  garnish  with  mandarin  oranges,  pineapple 
chunks  and  mint.  Makes  about  8  servings.  100  calories  per  serving. 


'  i  cup  sugar 

I  tablespoon  cornstarch 

A  cup  water 

A  cup  orange  juice 


Orange  Flowers 

A  teaspoon  finely 
slivered  orange 
rind 

Pinch  of  salt 


1  teaspoon  butter 
6  navel  oranges 
Grape  clusters,  mint 
(garnish) 


Mix  sugar,  cornstarch,  water  and  orange  juice  together.  Cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thickened  and  all  taste  of  cornstarch  disappears.  Remove 
from  heat  and  stir  in  orange  rind,  salt  and  butter.  Chill.  Makes  about  1  cup  sauce. 
( jit  through  only  the  rind  of  the  oranges  from  the  stem  end  almost  to  the  bud  end, 
forming  five  petal-shaped  pieces.  Peel  each  piece  of  rind  so  it  won't  break;  curl 
them  inward  so  that  you  can  tuck  the  top  under  the  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  orange. 
Loosen  the  sections  of  the  orange  so  that  they  can  be  pulled  apart  and  also  loosen 
the  sections  at  the  base  enough  so  that  they  will  come  out  easily  when  eaten  with 
a  knife  and  fork.  Trim  away  any  excess  membrane.  Just  before  serving,  spoon 
some  of  the  sauce  over  the  orange  sections  and  garnish  with  small  grape  clusters 
and  mini.  Makes  6  servings.  117  calories  per  serving. 

Chilled  Apricot  I'uJJ 


A  teaspoon  almond  flavoring 

I A  teaspoons  noncaloric  liquid  sweetener 

A  cup  sugar 

Ai  cup  nonfat  dry  milk  (dry  form) 
1 2  cup  ice  water 


1  can  (1-/6.)  d'n  ii  in  apricot  halves 
1  envelope  unjlavored gelatin 
1  eggs,  separated 
A  cup  water 

I  tablespoon  plus  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
l/$  teaspoon  sail 

Drain  juice  from  apricots  and  pour  into  the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Sprinkle  gela- 
tin on  top  of  the  juice  and  let  it  soften.  Beat  egg  yolks  and  A  cup  water  to- 
gether  and  add  to  the  gelatin  mixture.  Cook  over  simmering  water,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved — about  5  minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and 
stir  in  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  salt,  almond  flavoring  and  noncaloric  sweetener. 
Puree  the  apricots  through  a  sieve  or  in  a  blender  and  add  to  the  mixture.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  they  form  soft  peaks.  Gradually  add  the  sugar,  1  tablespoon  at  a 
time,  and  continue  beating  until  a  soft  meringue  is  formed.  Fold  into  the  apricot 
mixture.  Sprinkle  nonfat  dry  milk  over  ]A.  cup  ice  water  and  beat  until  thick- 
ened. Add  the  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  continue  beating  until  the  tex- 
ture of  whipped  cream.  Fold  this  into  the  apricot  mixture  also.  To  prepare  a 
"high  collar"  souffle,  use  a  1-quart  souffle  dish.  Cut  a  strip  of  brown  paper  about 
5"  deep  and  long  enough  to  go  around  the  dish.  Fasten  paper  around  outside  edge 
of  dish,  letting  it  extend  3"  above  top.  Brush  inside  of  strip  with  oil.  Turn  apricot 
mixture  into  souffle  dish  and  chill  until  firm,  at  least  4  hours.  To  serve,  loosen 
collar  and  peel  paper  away  gently.  Makes  8  servings.  108  calories  per  serving. 


Fluffy  Cheesecake 


2  envelopes  unjlavored  gelatin 
Vi  cup  sugar 

A  teaspoon  powdered  sugar  substitute 
As  teaspoon  salt 
2  eggs,  separated 

1  cup  skim  milk 

2  teaspoons  grated  lemon  rind 
2  cups  dry  cottage  cheese 


1  cup  plain  yoghurt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

A  cup  nonfat  dry  milk  (dry  form) 
A  cup  ice  water 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  graham-cracker 

crumbs 
Dash  ground  mace 


Mix  the  gelatin,  A  cup  sugar,  sugar  substitute  and  salt  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler.  Add  the  egg  yolks  and  skim  milk  and  beat  just  to  mix.  Cook  over  boiling 
water  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved,  stirring  constantly — about  5  minutes.  Remove 
from  the  heat  and  add  the  lemon  rind.  Cool  to  room  temperature.  Rub  the  cottage 
cheese  through  a  sieve,  stir  in  the  voghurt  and  vanilla.  Fold  into  the  gelatin  mix- 
ture and  chill  while  beating  the  dry  milk  and  water.  Sprinkle  the  nonfat  dry 
milk  over  the  ice  water.  Beat  with  an  electric  or  rotary  beater  until  thick- 
ened. Add  the  lemon  juice  and  continue  beating  until  quite  thickened — like 
whipped  cream.  Fold  this  into  the  cheese-gelatin  mixture.  Beat  the  egg  whites 
until  frothy.  Gradually  add  the  remaining  %  cup  sugar  and  continue  beating  un- 
til thick  and  shiny  peaks  form.  Fold  this  into  the  cheese  mixture  also.  Turn  into 
a  9"  slip-bottom  pan  and  sprinkle  the  top  with  the  graham-cracker  crumbs  mixed 
with  the  mace.  (II  the  mixture  is  not  thick  enough  to  pile  easily  in  the  pan,  chill 
a  few  minutes  longer.)  Chill  until  firm— about  2  hours.  Makes  10-12  servings. 
115  calories  per  serving. 
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In  our  corner  of  New  Mexico  there  is  a 
mingling  of  Spanish,  Indian  and  pioneer 
Western  cultures  which  fascinates  visiting 
friends.  I  like  to  reflect  this  local  color  in 
our  menus.  I  do  some  cooking  myself. 

Part  of  living  on  a  ranch,  of  course,  is 
its  simple,  hearty  food.  Don't  sell  cowboy 
cooking  short.  It's  excellent  for  the  rugged 
activities  of  ranch  life — riding  or  explor- 
ing on  foot  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  which 
winds  through  our  land  for  miles,  fishing 
and  hunting.  Appetites  are  always  good 
and  somehow  this  robust  food  seems  just 
right,  especially  out  of  doors.  My  husband, 
Buddy  Fogelson,  and  I  like  to  take  house 
guests  on  chuck-wagon  picnic  lunches 
down  by  the  river,  where,  if  we've  caught 
trout,  we  broil  them,  and  if  not  I  grill 
"surprise"  hamburgers  (two  •slim  beef 
patties  with  a  surprise  enclosed  in  the  cen- 
ter— a  sharp  cheese,  onion,  pickle  or  a 
combination  of  condiments).  For  lunch- 
eons we  go  Western  cowboy  with  denim- 
covered  tables,  red  bandanna  napkins  and 
spicy  Spanish- American  dishes:  gazpacho, 
stuffed  green  peppers  or  chili,  for  bread  a 
puffy  creation  which  is  the  Mexican  idea 
of  a  popover,  and  guacamole  salad — prob- 
ably the  easiest  of  all  to  make:  simply  mix 
2  avocados  which  have  been  peeled,  pitted 
and^»ureed  with  1  tablespoon  each  salad 
oil,  lime  juice,  chili  sauce,  minced  onion 
and  minced  green  pepper;  4-6  drops  liq- 
uid hot  pepper  seasoning,  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  H  pound  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
Chill  well.  That's  all  there  is  to  it,  and  the 
recipe  makes  about  1  pint.  Serve  in  lettuce 
cups  or  as  an  appetizing  dip  with  potato 
chips  or  toasted  corn  chips. 

Fun  in  the  evening  are  fiesta  buffets  for 
which  we  like  to  string  up  colorful  lan- 
terns, set  candles  and  brilliant  flowers 
about  the  patio.  Here  we  always  count  on 
a  giant  bean  pot,  roasted  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  mountains  of  crisp  green  salad.  Of 
course  there  is  a  variety  of  meat,  served  hot 
or  cold  depending  on  the  weather.  We  must 
have  a  baked  ham  with  all  the  doings, 
turkey  and  a  giant  roast  of  beef. 

I  have  introduced  one  true  English  touch, 
the  hunt  breakfast.  My  mother  gave  me 
an  electric  table  which  keeps  muffins,  ce- 
reals, ham  and  eggs,  and  sausages  hot  and 


enables  guests  to  help  themselves  to  what 
they  want,  when  they  want  it. 

If  the  New  Mexico  ranch  food  reflects 
local  color,  so  too  do.  many  of  the  menus 
I  serve  in  Bel  Air,  California.  Perfect  for 
luncheons,  for  example,  are  the  eloquent 
cold-meat-and-fresh-fruit  combinations. 
Evening  menus  lean  toward  the  conti- 
nental classics,  thanks  to  Joseph  Fabrini, 
my  cook  for  eighteen  years.  Small  dinners 
are  served  indoors  from  the  buffet:  an 
enormou  splatter  of  roast  chicken  wreathed 
in  sauteed  figs  and  bananas.  With  it,  sim- 
ple vegetables  seem  best:  braised  celery, 
perhaps,  or  baby  carrots  served  under  a 
buttery  lemon  glaze.  No  potatoes  here, 
but  green  noodles  sprinkled  with  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Desserts  are  almost  in- 
variably fruit — an  exquisite  array  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  season  or  a  lovely  light 
ginger-pineapple  mousse  accompanied  by 
petits  fours  or  zabaglione  cake. 

Larger  dinners  move  outdoors  by  the 
pool  where  everyone  can  relax  and  take 
turns  at  the  barbecue  grill.  I  often  do 
steaks  or  the  surprise  hamburgers,  which 
have  become  a  great  thing  with  the  Cali- 
fornia crowd  too.  There  are  baked  potatoes 
for  those  who  want  them,  and  for  everyone 
a  crisp  green  salad  with  our  special  sesame- 
seed  dressing,  an  elegant  all-in-a-jar  affair 
which  you  can  make  simply  by  shaking 
together:  1  cup  sugar  (lA  cup  if  you  prefer 
a  less  sweet  dressing),  1  teaspoon  each 
paprika,  salt  and  Worcestershire  sum  .  : 
XA  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  1  tablespoon 
onion  juice,  2  cups  salad  oil,  1  cup  vin- 
egar, and  Yi  cup  lightly  toasted  sesame 
seeds  (just  pop  them  in  a  very  slow  oven, 
250°  F.,  and  roast,  stirring  frequenlk, 
until  they're  golden — about  45  minutes). 
The  dressing  keeps  well  in  the  refrigerator 
and  makes  about  1  quart. 

I  love  having  friends  in,  planning  good 
food  for  them,  attending  to  the  flowers 
(usually  a  profusion  of  the  tks  and  reds 
I'm  so  fond  of),  taking  care  of  seating 
arrangements  and  all  details  which  com- 
plete the  dinner.  Cooking  is  an  art  and, 
like  most  arts,  needs  not  only  performance 
but  also  presentation.  The  presentation  is 
my  part  and  I  have  fun  dramatizing  good 
food  with  colorful,  appropriate  setting-. 


Miss  Garson's  recipes  are  on  page  72. 


How  beautiful  on  a  buffet:  roast  chicken,  succulent  under  its  crisp  coating,  wreathed 
ivith  sauteed  fruit;  baby  lemon-glazed  carrots,  green  noodles,  and  ginger-pineapple  mousse. 
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Butter-Roastetl  Chicken 


DI  I'lETRO 


liig  California  parlies  more  outdoors  with  all  the  elegance  of  indoor  dining,  but  add  an  extra 
dash  of  gaiety.  I  like  to  do  back-yard  barbecuing  honors — with  the  help  of  a  willing  guest  or  tivo. 


Though  Vve  been  in  the  United  States  for  years,  one  touch  of  England  remains:  afternoon  tea 
(or  coffee  if  you  prefer  it),  which  when  served  with  celestial  pastries  becomes  an  elegant  ritual. 


2  (5-5lA-pound)  roasting  chickens 

Salt  and  pepper 

2  tablespoons  softened  butter 

Vi  cup  water 

1  bay  leaf  crumbled 

1  onion ,  peeled  and  quartered 


Garnish: 
%  cup  melted  butter 
2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

4  bananas,  peeled  and  cut  in 
half  lengthwise 

2  (1-/6.)  cans  whole  figs,  drained 


Wipe  chickens  with  a  damp  cloth.  Remove  pinfeathers  and  singe  off 
hairs.  Rub  cavities  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Now  rub  outside  of  each 
chicken  with  1  tablespoon  softened' butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Truss.  Place  chickens  breast  side  up  on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting 
pan  and  sear  in  a  very  hot  oven,  500°  F.,  for  15-20  minutes  or  until  brown 
(this  should  be  done  with  the  oven  rack  at  its  lowest  position).  Remove 
pan  from  oven,  turn  chickens  breast  side  down.  Carefully  add  the 
water,  bay  leaf  and  onion  to  the  pan.  Reduce  temperature  to  450°  F. 
and  continue  to  roast  about  1^2  hours  longer,  basting  frequently,  or  until 
leg  joints  move  easily  and  a  fork  will  insert  into  the  flesh  readily.  The 
chickens  will  be  brown  and  crisp  outside,  juicy  and  moist  inside.  Re- 
move chickens  to  a  hot  platter  and  keep  hot.  For  gravy:  heat  drippings, 
strain  and  skim  off  excess  fat.  For  garnishing,  place  melted  butter, 
sugar  and  lemon  juice  in  a  large  skillet.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  to 
simmering  point.  Quarter  the  banana  halves  and  add  along  with  the  figs. 
Heat,  spooning  syrup  over  them  until  they  are  just  hot.  Arrange  art- 
fully on  chicken  platter  along  with  a  few  crisp  sprigs  of  water  cress 
or  parsley.  Makes  about  6-8  servings. 

Glazed  Carrots 

15  small  carrots,  scraped  and  cut  3  tablespoons  brown  sugar 


Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1  tablespoon  minced  parsley 


in  half  lengthwise 
6  tablespoons  butter 
Juice  of  Yi  lemon 

Boil  carrots  in  water  until  tender.  Drain  well.  In  a  large  heavy  skillet 
melt  the  butter,  add  the  lemon  juice  and  brown  sugar  and  heat,  stirring, 
until  mixture  becomes  bubbly  and  syruplike  (about  5  minutes).  Add  the 
carrots  and  heat,  spooning  the  mixture  over  them  until  they  are  well 
glazed.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  then,  just  before  serving,  stir  in  parsley. 
Makes  about  6  servings. 

Ginger-Pineapple  Mousse 

16  large  nuirshmallows  1  tablespoon  grated  preserved  ginger 

2  tablespoons  water  1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

1  can  (1-/6.-14-02.),  sliced  pineapple 

drained  and  minced  (reserve 

'<  tablespoons  syrup) 

Place  the  marshmallows  and  water  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  and  heat, 
stirring  until  melted.  Cool  slightly.  Combine  with  the  minced  pineapple, 
finger  and  pineapple  syrup.  Finally,  fold  in  the  whipped  cream.  Pour  into 
a  l-cup  fluted  mold  and  freeze  3-4  hours  or  until  firm.  Unmold  and  gar- 
nish, if  you  like,  with  clusters  of  fresh  or  thawed  frozen  berries  or  peaches 
and  crisp  mint  sprigs.  Makes  6  servings. 

Zabaglione  Cake 

6  eggs,  sejxiratcd  Grated  rind  of  1  lemon 

1  cup  sugar  Y%  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  water  1  cup  cake  flour 

Beat  yolks,  sugar,  water,  lemon  rind  and  salt  vigorously  until  light  and 
fluffy  (about  20  minutes  at  high  mixer  speed).  Now  carefully  mix  in  the 
flour,  a  little  at  a  time.  Beat  whites  until  soft  peaks  form  (don't  overheat). 
Gently  but  thoroughly  fold  the  whites  into  yolk  mixture.  Place  equal 
quantities  of  batter  in  three  8"  cake  pans  lined  with  waxed  paper  which 
has  been  greased  and  lightly  dusted  with  flour.  Bake  in  a  moderately  slow 
oven,  325°  F.,  for  45  minutes  or  until  golden  brown.  Invert  layers  on 
wire  racks.  When  warm  to  the  touch,  loosen  edges  with  spatula  and 
remove  from  pans.  Peel  off  paper.  Cool.  Meanwhile,  make  sauce  and 
filling. 


Sauce: 

1  cup  sugar 
ZA  cup  water 

Peel  cut  from  1  lemon  and  1  orange 

3  cloves 

2  teaspoons  rum  extract 


Filling: 
1  egg 

%  cup  sugar 
%  cup  flour 

Grated  rind  and  juice  of  I  orange 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 


Place  all  sauce  ingredients  except  rum  extract  in  a  saucepan  and  simmer 
gently  for  about  20  minutes  or  until  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup. 
Remove  from  heat  and  add  rum  extract.  Remove  cloves,  orange  and  lemon 
peel.  Place  all  filling  ingredients  except  cream  in  the  top  of  a  double 
boiler  and  heat,  stirring,  until  thickened  and  smooth.  Cool.  Now  fold  in 
whipped  cream.  Brush  2  cake  layers  liberally  with  sauce,  then  spread 
with  filling  and  put  all  layers  together.  Now  brush  sides  of  cake  with 
sauce  and  spread  with  filling.  Frost  top  of  cake  with  1  cup  confectioners' 
sugar  which  has  been  beaten  until  smooth  with  1  egg  white  and  1-2 
teaspoons  lemon  juice.  For  the  sides  of  the  cake:  mix  %  cup  finely 
chopped  roasted  pecans  with  %  cup  fine  sugar-cooky  crumbs  and  pat 
firmly  around  sides  of  cake.  Decorate  top,  if  you  like,  with  pecan  halves 
and  candied  fruit  or  clusters  of  fresh  berries. 


GREEN  BEAN  BAKE.  In  1-qt.  casserole,  stir  1  can  CamDbell's  Cream  of 
Mushroom  Soup  and  1  tsp.  soy  sauce  until  smooth;  mix  in  V%  can  (3V&-OZ. 
size )  French-fried  onions,  3  cups  cooked  French-style  green  beans,  dash 
pepper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F)  20  min.  Top  with  remaining 
onions;  bake  5  min.  more.  6  servings  of  company-good  green  beans! 


PARTY  CHICKEN.  In  skillet,  brown  2  lb.  cut-up  frying  chicken  (or  two  1-lb. 
pkgs.  Swanson  Frozen  Chicken  Parts,  thawed )  in  lA  cup  shortening  with 
Ya  tsp.  whole  thyme.  Stir  in  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup, 
Ys  cup  water,  dash  pepper,  10  small  white  onions.  Cover;  cook  over  low 
heat  about  45  min.,  or  till  chicken  is  tender;  stir  occasionally.  4  servings. 


dress  'em  up  with...  , 
cream  of  mushroom  soup 


MUSHROOM  MEATBALLS.  Mix  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom 
Soup  with  XA  cup  water.  Combine 1 i  of  soup  mixture  with  1  lb.  ground  beef, 
XA  cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs,  2  tbsp.  minced  onion,  1  tbsp.  minced 
parsley,  1  slightly  beaten  egg.  Shape  into  meatballs  (about  IV2 ");  brown 
in  1  tbsp.  shortening  in  skillet;  pour  off  drippings;  add  remaining  soup 
mixture.  Cover;  cook  over  low  heat  15  min.;  stir  occasionally.  Serves  4. 


DRESS  UP  LEFTOVERS.  In  saucepan,  cook  2  tbsp.  chopped  onion  in  1  tbsp. 
shortening  till  tender.  Blend  1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 
and  Va  cup  water;  add  1  cup  diced  cooked  beef,  V2  cup  cooked  peas  (or 
any  leftover  meat  and  vegetables  you  have),  dash  pepper.  Heat,  stirring 
now  and  then.  Serve  over  2  cups  cooked  noodles  (4  oz.  uncooked).  4 
souper  servings.  Look  for  other  recipes  on  every  can  of  Campbell's  Soup. 
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l.AL>lt»    HUAIL  JUURI 


DANGER 


AVOID  MIXING 
WITH  DRIVING 

Do  you  know  that  as  little  as  two  alco- 
holic drinks  is  enough  to  cause  a  defi- 
nite impairment  of  the  judgment  and 
reactions  of  many  people? 

Since  self-control  is  basic  to  car- 
control,  it  stands  to  reason  that  alcohol 


and  gasoline  are  a  dangerous  combina- 
tion. In  fact,  this  combination  accounts 
for  about  30  percent  of  all  fatal  traffic 
accidents  today. 

Perhaps  you've  driven  after  having 
had  a  drink  or  two  and  made  out  all 
right.  But  remember  .  .  .  you  don*t 
have  to  be  intoxicated  to  become  a  po- 
tential menace  to  yourself  and  every- 
one else  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

Today's  crowded,  fast-moving  traffic 
is  dangerous  enough — as  verified  by 
accident  records.  No  one  should  make 
it  more  so  by  driving  after  drinking. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS 
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LIFE 
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THE  IVY  TREE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

to  the  farm  already?  To  Whitescar?  Have 
you?" 

This  was  absurd.  Somehow  I  managed  to 
grab  at  the  fraying  edges  of  panic.  I  said  flatly, 
and  much  too  loudly,  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about!  I've  no  idea  who  you 
think  you're  talking  to,  but  I  never  saw  you 
before  in  my  life!" 

He  hadn't  been  moving,  but  the  effect  was  as 
if  I'd  stopped  him  with  a  charge  of  shot.  I  saw 
his  eyes  widen  in  startled  disbelief,  then  a  sort 
of  flicker  of  uncertainty  went  across  his  face, 
taking  the  anger  out  of  it. 

I  followed  up  my  advantage.  "And  now  will 
you  please  go  away  and  leave  me  alone?" 

He  stood  there  staring,  then  said,  still  in 
that  edged,  angry  tone  that  was  somehow 
smudged  by  doubt,  "Are  you  trying  to  pre- 
tend that  you  don't  recognize  me?  I'm  your 
Cousin  Con." 

"I  never  saw  you  in  my  life.  And  I  never  had 
a  Cousin  Con."  I  took  a  deep,  steadying 
breath.  "It  seems  I'm  lucky  in  that." 

"Look,  I'm  sorry  if  I've  made  a  mistake! 

But,  really  "  He  was  still  standing 

squarely  in  the  path  which  would  take  me  back 
to  the  main  road.  The  cliff  was  still  sheer  to 
one  side.  But  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  dra- 
matic symbol  of  menace  towering  between  me 
and  freedom  had  dwindled  now  simply  into  a 
nice-looking  young  man  standing  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  doubt  melting  on  his  face  into 
horrified  apology.  "I  really  am  sorry!  You 
must  have  thought  I  was  crazy  or  something. 
I  .  .  .  well,  I  thought  you  were  someone  I  used 
to  know." 

I  said  very  dryly,  "I  rather  gathered  that." 

"Look,  please  don't  be  angry.  I  admit 
you've  every  right,  but  really — 1  mean,  it's  re- 
markable. You  could  be  her,  you  really  could. 
Even  now  that  I  see  you  closely — well,  I  could 

still  swear  "  He  stopped  abruptly.  He  was 

still  breathing  rather  fast.  It  was  plain  that  he 
had  indeed  suffered  a  considerable  shock. 

1  said,  "And  I'll  swear,  too,  if  you  like.  I 
don't  know  you.  My  name  isn't  Arabella,  it's 
Mary.  Mary  Grey.  And  I've  never  even  been 
to  this  part  of  the  world  before.  I'm  Canadian." 

He  said  slowly,  "She  went  to  the  States  " 

1  said,  violently  and  angrily,  "Now,  look 
here  " 

"No,  please,  I'm  sorry."  He  smiled  then,  for 
the  first  time.  "I  must  have  scared  you,  charg- 
ing up  like  that  and  looming  over  you  like  a 
threat  from  the  past." 

"My  past  never  produced  anything  quite 
like  this!  That  was  some  welcome  your  poor 
Arabella  was  going  to  get,  wasn't  it?" 

"Annabel."  He  looked  away  from  me,  down 
at  the  stretch  of  gleaming  water.  "You'd 
gather  I  was  trying  to  frighten  her,  with  all 
that  talk." 

I  said  calmly,  "I  definitely  formed  the  im- 
pression that  this  cliff  was  a  great  deal  too 


high,  and  the  road  was  a  great  deal  too  fail 

away." 

"Did  you  now?"  There  was  the  faintest! 
undercurrent  of  an  Irish  lilt.  He  turned  his] 
head,  and  our  eyes  met. 

It  was  obvious  that,  if  this  dramatic  yound 
man  really  had  intended  murder  five  minutes! 
ago,  he  had  abandoned  the  intention.  He  wasl 
offering  me  his  cigarette  case,  and  saying,  with! 
a  beautifully  calculated  lift  of  one  eyebrow! 
"You've  forgiven  me?  You're  not  going  tcj 
bolt  straight  away?" 

I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  turned  and  gon«; 
then  and  there.  But  as  my  fright  had  subsided 
my  curiosity  had  taken  over.  So  I  sat  dowrj 
again  where  I  had  been  before,  and  he  sat  or 
the  wall  a  yard  away.  He  was  half  turned  tc 
face  me,  one  knee  up,  and  his  hands  clasping 
it.  His  cigarette  hung  in  the  corner  of  hi! 
mouth,  the  smoke  wisping  up  past  his  nar 
rowed  eyes. 

"All  things  considered,  it  seems  odd  tf 
you  should  have  come  to  this  part  of 
world.  What  brought  you  up  here?" 

A  little  pause.  I  said,  "You  know,  you  stil 
don't  quite  believe  me.  Do  you?" 

for  a  moment  he  didn't  reply,  that  narrow 
gaze  still  intent  through  the  smoke  of  the  cig 
arette.  I  met  it  squarely. 

"Yes.  I  believe  you.  But  you  mustn't  blami 
me  too  much  for  being  rude,  and  staring.  It's ; 
queer  experience,  running  into  the  double  0 
someone  who's  dead." 

I  said  uncomfortably,  "Talking  like  thi 
can't  be  pleasant  for  you,  even  if  you— well- 
didn't  get  on  with  Annabel.  After  all,  she  wa 
your  cousin,  didn't  you  say?" 

"I  was  going  to  marry  her." 

I  must  have  stared  with  my  mouth  open  fo 
quite  five  seconds.  Then  I  said  feebly,  "Re 
ally?" 

His  mouth  curved.  "You're  thinking,  maybe 
that  there'd  have  been  very  little  love  lost 
Well,  you  might  be  right.  She  ran  away 
sooner  than  marry  me.  Disappeared  into  th 
blue  eight  years  ago,  and  never  a  word  to  m 
since  that  day.  How  easily  do  you  expect 
man  to  forgive  that?" 

You?  Never,  I  thought.  There  was  some 
thing  dark  and  clouded  that  altered  his  whol 
face;  something  lost  and  uncertain  movin 
behind  the  smooth  facade  of  assurance  ths 
physical  beauty  gives.  No,  a  rebuff  was  th 
one  thing  he  would  never  forgive. 

1  said,  "Eight  years  is  a  long  time,  thougl 
to  nurse  a  grudge.  After  all,  you've  probabl 
been  happily  married  to  someone  else  for  mos 
of  that  time." 

"I'm  not  married.  My  sister  keeps  house  2 
Whitescar;  my  half  sister,  I  should  say.  Wit 
Lisa  around,  I  don't  need  a  wife." 

"Whitescar;  that's  your  farm?" 

"It's  more  than  a  farm;  it's  'the  Winsloi 
place.'  We've  been  there  longer  than  the  loc< 
gentry  who've  built  their  park  round  u: 
Whitescar's  a  kind  of  enclave,  older  than  th 
oldest  tree  in  the  park — about  a  quarter  th 


'Would  you  say  the  MacMiUans  were  more  brisket -of -beef  or  saddle-of-lamb?' 
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age  of  this  wall  I'm  sitting  on.  It  gets  its 
name,  they  say,  from  an  old  quarry  up  near  the 
road.  Anyway,  you  can't  shift  Whitescar.  The 
hall  tried  hard  enough  in  the  old  days,  and 
now  the  hall's  gone,  but  we're  still  there.  Have 
you  ever  lived  on  a  farm?" 

"Yes.  In  Canada.  I've  spent  the  last  few 
years  living  with  a  friend  near  Montreal,  and 
looking  after  her.  She'd  had  polio,  and  was 
crippled.  I  was  very  happy  there,  but  she  died 
six  months  ago.  That  was  when  I  decided  to 
come  over  here." 

"Horses,  now.  Do  you  ride?" 

The  question  was  so  sudden  that  I  must 
jhave  looked  and  sounded  almost  startled. 
"Horses?  Good  heavens,  no!  Why?" 

"Oh,  your  looking  so  like  Annabel.  She  was 
a  wizard — a  witch,  I  should  say — with  horses. 
She  could  whisper  them." 

"She  could  what  ?" 

"You  know,  whisper  to  them  like  a  gypsy, 
and  then  they'd  do  any  blessed  thing  for  her." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  do  know  one  end  of  a 
horse  from  the  other,  and  on  principle  I  keep 
clear  of  both.  ...  I  wish  you'd  stop  staring." 

"I'm  sorry.  I  know  you're  not  her;  if  she'd 
been  alive  she'd  have  been  here  long  since,  she 
j  had  too  much  to  lose  by  staying  away." 

"Eight  years  is  a  long  time." 

"Yes.  She  was  nineteen  when  she  ran  away." 

A  pause.  He  looked  at  me,  so  obviously 
expectant  that  I  laughed.  "All  right.  I'm 
twenty-seven.  Nearly  twenty-eight." 

I  heard  him  take  in  his  breath.  "I  told  you  it 
was  uncanny.  Even  sitting  as  close  to  you  as 
this,  and  talking  to  you;  even  with  that  accent 

of  yours  And  she'd  have  changed,  too,  in 

eight  years." 

"She  might  even  have  acquired  the  accent." 

"Yes.  She  might."  Some  quality  in  his  voice 
'made  me  look  quickly  at  him.  He  said,  "I — it's 
something  one  feels  one  ought  not  to  let  pass. 
As  if  it  was  .  .  .  meant." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing.  Skip  it.  Tell  me  about  yourself. 
You're  Mary  Grey,  from  Canada.  I  still  want 
to  know  what  brought  you  up  here  to  the  wall. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  such  a  likeness  is  pure 


chance.  Or  the  fact  that  you  came  here.  I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  I'm  entitled  to  be 
curious" — that  swift  and  charming  smile 
again — "if  nothing  else." 

I  paused  for  a  moment.  "You  know,  you 
may  be  right;  about  this  likeness  not  being 
chance,  I  mean.  My  people  did  come  from 
hereabouts,  so  my  grandmother  told  me." 

"Did  they  now?  From  Whitescar?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  never  heard  the  name. 
But  I  think  my  family  may  originally  have 
come  from  somewhere  in  Northumberland." 

"What  brought  you  back  to  England?" 

I  said  a  little  warily,  "My  people  are  dead, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  keep  me  at  home. 
When  I  was  little,  granny  used  to  talk  and 
talk  about  England.  I'd  always  promised  my- 
self that  someday  I'd  come  over,  maybe  to 
visit,  maybe — if  I  liked  it — to  stay." 

"To  stay?" 

I  laughed.  "That's  what  I'd  told  myself.  But 
I  hadn't  seen  myself  coming  back  quite  like 
this,  I'm  afraid.  I — well,  I  was  left  pretty  badly 
off.  I  got  my  fare  together,  and  enough  to  tide 
me  over  till  I  got  a  job,  and  that's  my  situation 
now.  Don't  laugh— but  I  thought  I  might  fit  in 
better  here." 

"Because  your  roots  are  here?"  He  smiled 
at  my  look.  "They  are,  you  know.  Some 
Winslow  went  to  Canada,  and  one  of  his 
daughters — your  great-grandmother,  would  it 
be? — married  an  Armstrong  there.  Or  some- 
thing like  that.  That  makes  us  cousins." 

"Does  it?" 

"Of  course  it  does.  It's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
that  you  must  be  a  Winslow.  It's  unmistak- 
able— that  fair  hair,  and  your  eyes  that  queer 
color  between  green  and  gray,  and  those  lovely 
dark  eyelashes  - 

"Carefully  darkened,"  1  said  calmly.  "After 
all,  why  go  through  life  with  light  lashes  if  you 
don't  have  to?" 

"Then  Annabel's  must  have  been  darkened 
too.  When  1  first  came  to  Whitescar  I  was  only 
nineteen  and  took  her  for  granted  as  the  most 
beautiful  girl  I'd  ever  seen." 

I  felt  myself  going  scarlet,  as  if  the  tribute 
had  been  aimed  at  me.  As,  in  a  way,  it  was. 


I  said,  to  cover  my  embarrassment,  "I  re- 
member granny  talking  about  a  forest,  some 
forest  near  Bellingham.  Is  there  something 
near  your  'Winslow  place,'  perhaps,  that  " 

"Forrest!"  He  looked  excited.  "That's  For- 
rest Park;  the  park's  really  a  big  tract  of  land 
enclosed  in  a  loop  of  the  river,  almost  an 
island.  The  whole  place  is  usually  just  spoken 
of  as  'Forrest'— and  the  Forrests,  the  family, 
were  there  for  generations.  It  was  all  theirs, 
except  the  one  piece  by  the  river,  in  the  center 
of  the  loop;  that's  Whitescar.  The  big  house 
was  Forrest  Hall." 

"Was?  Oh,  yes,  you  said  the  hall  had  'gone.' 
What  happened?  Who  were  they?" 

H  e  talked  for  a  few  minutes  about  Whitescar 
and  Forrest;  there  had  been  no  "feud"  be- 
tween the  families,  it  was  only  that  the  Wins- 
lows  were  fiercely  proud  of  their  position  as 
yeomen  farmers  independent  of  the  family 
at  the  hall,  which  managed  to  acquire  all  the 
countryside  from  Darkwater  Bank  to  Green- 
side,  with  the  single  exception  of  Whitescar, 
entrenched  on  its  very  doorstep. 

"Then  with  the  mid-twentieth  century  came 
the  end,  the  tragic  Fall  of  the  House  of  For- 
rest." He  grinned.  "Even  if  the  hall  hadn't 
been  burned  down,  they'd  have  had  to  give  it 
up.  Old  Mr.  Forrest  had  lost  a  packet  during 
the  slump,  and  then  after  his  death,  what  with 
taxes  and  death  duties  " 

"It  was  burned  down?  What  happened? 
When  you  said  'tragic,'  you  didn't  mean  that 
anyone  was  killed?" 

"Oh,  everyone  got  out  all  right.  It  had 
started  in  Mrs.  Forrest's  bedroom,  apparently ; 
Forrest  managed  to  drag  the  bedclothes  off 
her — she  was  unconscious — and  carry  her 
downstairs."  A  sideways  look.  "There  was 
talk  of  an  empty  brandy  bottle  in  her  room, 
and  sleeping  pills.  But  there's  always  talk 
when  these  things  happen — and  heaven  knows 
Crystal  Forrest  was  an  odd  sort  of  woman. 
They  say  he  married  her  for  her  money  any- 
way. After  the  fire  they  went  to  live  in  Flor- 
ence— bought  a  small  villa  there — but  then  she 
got  worse,  and  he  took  her  off  to  some  man  in 


Vienna.  Till  she  died,  two  years  ago,  she'd 
been  in  one  psychiatric  clinic  after  another — 
and  that  took  everything.  When  Forrest  got 
back  from  Austria  eventually,  to  finish  selling 
up  here,  there  was  nothing  left." 
"He's  back?" 

"No,  he  only  came  over  to  sell  the  place. 
The  hall's  gone  completely,  and  the  gardens 
are  running  wild.  Johnny  Rudd — he  used  to 
work  at  the  hall — runs  the  place  now  as  a  sort 
of  small  holding,  and  when  Forrest  was  over 
here  last  year  he  and  Johnny  got  the  old  gar- 
dens going  again,  as  a  market  garden,  and  I 
believe  it's  doing  quite  well." 

"And  Mr.  Forrest?"  I  asked  idly.  "Does  he 
live  permanently  in  Italy  now?" 

"Italy ?  Yes,  near  Florence.  He's  there  now." 
The  long  mouth  curved  with  satisfaction. 
"Well?  How's  that  for  a  dramatic  story  of 
your  homeland,  Mary  Grey?  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Forrest!" 

"You  made  a  good  story  of  it."  I  got  to  my 
feet.  "Well,  Mr.  Winslow,  it's  been  interesting 
meeting  you,  and  I  " 

"Look,  you  can't  just  go  like  this!"  He 
spoke  quickly,  with  a  kind  of  urgency.  "My 
car's  here.  I  can  run  you  back." 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  letting  you.  No,  really, 
it's  been  " 

"Don't  tell  me  again  that  it's  been  'interest- 
ing.' It's  more  than  that.  It's  been  important." 

I  stared  at  him.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"This  sort  of  thing  isn't  pure  chance.  I  tell 
you,  it  was  meant.  We  can't  simply  walk  away 
in  opposite  directions  now  and  forget  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not?"  He  said  it  almost  explosively. 

"Because  Oh,  at  any  rate  tell  me  where 

you're  staying." 

I  said  slowly,  "I'd  rather  not." 

"What  d'you  mean?" 

"Please  try  to  understand.  Whitescar  and 
Winslows  and  all  the  rest  may  mean  a  lot  to 
you.  but  why  should  they  mean  anything  to 
me?  I've  been  on  my  own  a  good  long  time 
now,  and  I  like  it  that  way." 

"But  after  all,  you  told  me  you  were  nearly 
broke." 


Summer 
Chicken 

Time! 

OCEAN  SPEAY 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE 
MAKES  IT  SO  MUCH 
BETTER! 


Fry  your  chicken -it's  quick!  But  be  sure  to  serve  it  with  thick 
juicy  slices  of  Ocean  Spray  Jellied  Cranberry  Sauce.  Its  tart- 
sweet  juiciness  adds  fresh-fruit  goodness  to  rich  fried  chicken! 


14  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

and  more  natural  fruit  pectins  than 
oranges,  apples  or  any  other  fruit. 

THE  NATURAL  MATE  FOR  EVERY  MEAT. 


Barbecue  your  chicken  outdoors!  Add  new  tangy  taste  to  your 
barbecue  recipe!  Serve  the  chicken  with  improved  Ocean  Spray 
Whole  Cranberry  Sauce,  fresh  and  juicy  as  your  best  homemade! 


Make  chicken  salad -it's  cool!  And  give  it  a  festive  touch  by 
adding  cubes  of  Ocean  Spray  Jellied  Cranberry  Sauce.  That 
unique  cranberry  flavor  gives  the  salad  a  fresh,  clean  taste! 
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The  "Regularity 
Breakfast"  for 
Weight-Control 
Diets 


You  get  a  good  supply  of  normal  "food 
bulk"  —  but  only  180  calories! 


Many  weight-control  diets  that  are 
now  so  popular  have  one  serious 
deficiency. 

They  supply  little  food  bulk. 

This  dietary  deficit  may  bring 
real  distress  to  some  liquid  dieters. 
Because  their  systems  are  deprived 
of  the  natural  food  bulk  that  pro- 
motes regularity  they  may  be  trou- 
bled with  constipation. 

Fortunately,  a  special  kind  of 
breakfast  — Kellogg's  "Reguhu  it  y 
Breakfast" — can  help  supply  the 
bulk  that  is  missing. 


The  "Regularity  Breakfast" 
Menu— 180  calories 

4  oz.  Tomato  Juice 
V2  cup  Kellogg's  All-Bran 
4  oz.  Skim  Milk 
1  teaspoon  Sugar 
Black  Coffee  or  Tea 


Weight  control  dieters  who  have 
this  problem  are  finding  the  "Regu- 
larity Breakfast"  a  pleasant-tasting 
reliable  way  to  get  wholesome  food 
bulk.  Regularity  returns  without 
resorting  to  harsh,  drug  laxatives. 
And  in  addition,  they  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  some  good  solid  food. 

Why  don't  you  try  it.  Just  be 
sure  you  get  Kellogg's  All-Bran— 
the  real  Battle  Creek  formula  that 
brings  you  more  of  the  vital  bran 
bulk  than  any  other  whole  bran 
cereal. 

ALL-BRAN 


I  said,  after  a  pause,  "You — you  take  your 
family  responsibilities  very  seriously,  don't 
you,  Mr.  Winslow?  Am  I  to  take  it  you  were 
thinking  of  offering  me  a  job?" 

He  said  slowly,  "Do  you  know,  I  might,  at 
that.  I  .  .  .  might."  He  laughed  suddenly,  and 
added  very  lightly,  "Blood  being  thicker  than 
water,  Mary  Grey." 

I  smiled.  "You  know,  you  can't  have 
thought.  Just  what  sort  of  a  sensation  would 
there  be  if  I  did  turn  up  at  Whitescar  with 
you?  Had  you  thought  of  that?" 

He  said,  in  a  very  strange  voice,  "Oddly 
enough,  I  had."   

For  a  moment  our  eyes  met,  and  held.  I  had 
the  oddest  feeling  that  for  just  those  few  sec- 
onds each  knew  what  the  other  was  thinking. 
As  I  left  him  I  was  very  conscious  of  him 
standing  there  and  staring  after  me. 

When  the  knock  came  at  my  bedroom  door 
I  said,  on  a  note  of  inquiry,  "Yes?  Come  in." 

The  woman  said,  standing  squarely  in  the 
doorway,  "Miss  Grey?  My  name's  Dermott, 
Lisa  Dermott."  She  added,  "From  White- 
scar."  She  came  into  the  room  unasked,  her 
eyes  watchful  on  my  face,  and  said  flatly, 
"My  brother  met  you  up  on  the  Roman  wall 
beyond  Houscsteads  on  Sunday." 

"On  the  Ro         Oh,  yes,  of  course.  We 

had  a  rather  .  .  .  odd  conversation." 

"Con  Winslow's  my  half  brother." 

"Yes,  1  believe  he  mentioned  you.  I  remem- 
ber now." 

"He  told  me  all  about  you"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  believe  him,  but  he  was  right.  It's 
amazing.  I  didn't  actually  know  Annabel  her- 
self. I  came  to  Whitescar  after  she'd  gone.  But 
the  old  man  used  to  keep  her  photographs  in 
his  room,  a  regular  gallery  of  them,  and  1 
dusted  them  every  day.  It's  uncanny,  believe 
me." 

Does  your  brother  still  persist  in  thinking 
that  I  might  actually  be  Annabel  Winslow?" 
"No.  Oh,  no." 

"He  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits,"  I  said 
frankly.  I  moved  restlessly  to  the  window. 
"Look,  Miss  Dermott,  let  me  be  plain,  please. 
Youi  brolhei  was  interested  in  me  because  I 
look  like  this  Annabel.  He  told  you  about  me. 
All  right.  That's  natural  enough.  But  I  don't 
like  it.  1  didn't  like  the  way  your  brother 
talked  to  me  on  Sunday.  I  don't  like  your 
coming  here  today." 

She  nodded  calmly,  as  if  I  had  said  some- 
thing reasonable.  "Of  course  you  don't.  But 
if  you'll  just  be  patient,  I'll  explain.  And  I'm 
sure  you'll  be  interested  then." 

Her  gaze  shifted  from  me  to  the  shabby 
little  room,  as  if  wondering  whether  something 
of  me,  personally,  was  anywhere  superimposed 
on  the  room's  characterless  ugliness.  But 
there  were  no  photographs,  and  what  books 

I  had  with  me  were  packed.  The  questing  look 
came  to  rest,  defeated,  on  the  handbag  from 
which  had  spilled  a  lipstick,  a  pocket  comb, 
and  a  small  gold  cigarette  lighter  whose  initials 
caught  the  light  clearly:  M.  G. 

II  er  eyes  came  back  to  my  face.  I  suppressed 
a  desire  to  say  tartly,  "Satisfied?" 

She  hesitated,  looking  not  quite  at  ease. 
"You  are  right  that  our  interest  in  you  is  more 
than  the  normal  curiosity  you'd  expect."  She 
paused.  She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  comment. 

I  moved  again  restlessly.  "You  want  some- 
thing from  me.  Your  brother  hinted  as  much." 

"What  we  want,"  she  said,  "is  Annabel, 
back  at  Whitescar.  It's  important.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  important.  She  must  come  back." 

1  felt  my  heart  give  a  little  painful  twist  of 
nervous  excitement.  "But  Annabel's  dead." 

Something  flickered  behind  the  woman's 
eyes.  "Yes,  she's  dead.  She  can't  come  back, 
Miss  Grey,  she  can't  come  back  ...  to  spoil 
anything  for  you — or  for  us." 

I  said  at  length,  "You  want  me  to  go  to 
Whitescar.  As  Annabel  Winslow." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "that's  it.  We  want  you  to 
come  to  Whitescar  .  .  .  Annabel." 

I  laughed  then.  Possibly  the  laughter  was 
as  much  the  result  of  taut  nerves  as  of  the 
obvious  absurdity  of  her  proposal,  but  if 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  hysteria  in  it,  she 
took  no  notice.  I  said,  "Forgive  me,  but  it — 
it's  so  theatrical  and  romantic  and  impossible. 
You  can't  be  serious!" 

She  said  calmly,  "It's  been  done." 


"Oh.  yes,  in  stories.  It  may  be  all  right  in 
books,  but  unless  you  do  really  have  identical 
twins— or  one  person  plays  both  parts  " 

"That,"  said  Miss  Dermott,  "is  the  whole 
point,  isn't  it?  We  have  got  identical  twins.  It 
could  be  done.  Haven't  you  read  Brat  Farrar, 
by  Josephine  Tey?" 

"I  have  read  it,  yes.  Doesn't  Brat  Farrar, 
who's  the  double  of  a  boy  that's  dead,  go  to 
the  family  home  to  claim  a  fortune  and  an  es- 
tate? I  agree,  it  was  wonderfully  convincing, 
but  you  can't  really  do  that  sort  of  thing!  The 
lawyers  " 

"The  lawyers  wouldn't  come  into  it.  You'd 
not  be  claiming  anything  from  anybody; 
there'd  be  nobody  to  fight  you.  The  only 
person  who'd  lose  by  your  reappearance  is 
Julie,  and  she  adored  Annabel." 

"Julie?" 

"Annabel's  young  cousin.  She's  not  at 
Whitescar  now,  but  she'll  be  coming  sometime 
this  summer.  You  needn't  worry  about  her; 
she  was  only  ten  or  eleven  when  Annabel 


GLAUCOMA: 

The  Sneak  Thief 
of  Sight 

Chronic  glaucoma  strikes 

without  learning  and  robs 
yon  of  sight,  hut  it  can  be 

arrested  and  sight  saved. 

People  over  H>  should  have  a  medical 
<m-  examination,  including  a  test  of 
eye  tension,  at  least  once  every  two 
years.  (Tests  for  glasses  alone  cannot 
protect  you  from  blindness.) 

\  ision  destro)  ed  by  glaucoma  can't 
lie  brought  back:  but  if  treatment  is 
started  early,  the  doctor  can  check 
tlx-  progress  of  the  condition. 

— from  "Glaucoma,  the  Sneak  Thief  of 
Sight,"  prepared  by  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Society  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington, lO'J't  \  ermont  Avenue,  N.W., 
If  ashington  5,  D.C.  (Booklet  available 
from  the  society  at  10  cents  in  coin  or 
stamps,  plus  .'{  cents  postage;  discounts 
on  orders  of  51)0  or  more.) 


went  away,  and  she'll  hardly  remember  enough 
about  her  to  suspect  you." 

"I  don't  understand.  If  Julie  isn't  there, 
who  are  you  trying  to  " 

"And  the  old  man  has  never  believed  Anna- 
bel was  dead.  He  simply  won't  have  it.  He'll 
never  even  question  you,  believe  me.  You  can 
just  walk  in." 

I  was  staring  at  her.  "The  old  man?  Who? 
Who  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Old  Mr.  Winslow,  her  grandfather.  He 
thought  the  world  of  her." 

"But  surely  1  understood  he  was  dead." 

She  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Where  did  you 
get  that  idea?  No,  he's  very  much  alive."  Her 
mouth  twisted  suddenly.  "You  might  say 
that's  the  whole  cause  of  this  .  .  .  situation. 
What  made  you  think  he  was  dead?" 

"Your  brother  said — implied,  I  suppose, 
would  be  more  accurate— that  he  owned  the 
farm." 

She  smiled  then,  indulgently  as  a  mother 
might  look  when  watching  the  pranks  of  a 
naughty  but  attractive  child.  "Yes,  he  would. 
Poor  Con.  No,  he  dbesn't  own  Whitescar. 
He's  old  Mr.  Winslow's  manager.  He's  not 
even  Mr.  Winslow's  heir." 

"I  see.  Yes,  I  see  it  now,"  I  said  slowly. 
"Mr.  Winslow — Con — wants  Whitescar,  and 
somehow  he  thinks  he  can  fix  it,  if  I  go  back 
there  as  Annabel.  I  take  it  that  Julie  must  be 
the  heir  now,  if  he  isn't.  But  how  on  earth  it's 
going  to  help  Con  to  bring  back  Annabel,  and 
put  two  people  in  the  way  instead  of  one  " 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

She  told  me  the  recent  family  history  very 
briefly.  Annabel  had  lived  with  her  parents  at  1 
Whitescar.  When  the  girl  was  fourteen,  her 
father  was  killed  in  an  accident  with  a  tractor, 
and  her  mother  died  soon  afterward,  leaving 
her  in  her  grandfather's  care.  His  younger  son 
had  been  killed  some  years  previously  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
month-old  daughter,  Julie.  His  daughter-in- 
law  had  remarried,  and  gone  to  live  in  Kenya. 
Later,  Julie  had  been  sent  back  to  England  to 
school;  her  spring  and  summer  holidays  had 
been  passed  with  her  grandfather  at  White-- 
scar,  which  she  regarded  as  her  English  home. 

Some  time  after  his  elder  son's  death  Mr. 
Winslow  thought  of  offering  a  home  and  a 
job  to  Connor  Winslow,  his  only  surviving 
male  relative,  whose  family  circumstances 
were  unfortunate.  When  the  great-uncle  whose  , 
existence  he  had  half  forgotten  wrote  out  6t 
the  blue  to  ask  Connor,  then  aged  nineteen! 
to  make  his  home  at  Whitescar  and  be  trained 
for  farm  management,  the  boy  had  gone  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Con  arrived  at  Whitescar  with  a  determina- 
tion that,  very  soon,  hardened  into  a  definite 
ambition.  Security.  The  Winslow  property. 
Whitescar  itself.  There  was  only  Annabel  in 
the  way,  and  Con  came  very  quickly  to  think 
that  she  had  no  business  to  be  in  the  way  at  all. 

Connor  made  himself  very  quickly  indis- 1 
pensable,  worked  like  a  navvy  at  anything  and 
everything  that  came  along,  earning  the  re- 
spect of  the  slow,  conservative  local  farmers. 
But  he  couldn't  quite  charm  Whitescar  from 
his  great-uncle,  away  from  Annabel. 

"Because  Con  tried,  he  admits  it."  said  Lisa. 
"The  old  man  thought  the  world  of  him,  and 
still  does,  but  he  wanted  her  to  have  it  after 
him,  and  what  he  wants  goes.  The  fact  that 
she's  dead,"  added  Lisa  bitterly,  "doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference.  He  can't  be  wrong, 
you  see;  he  once  said  she'd  come  back,  and  he  | 
won't  change.  And  he'll  leave  everything  to, 
Annabel  in  his  will,  and  the  mess'll  take  years 
to  clear  up,  and  the  odds  are  that  Julie's  the 
residuary  beneficiary.  It  does  seem  unfair." 

There  wasn't  much  more.  Con's  next  move 
had  been  the  obvious  one.  If  Annabel  and 
Whitescar  were  to  go  together,  he  would  try 
to  take  both.  Indeed,  he  was  genuinely  (so 
Lisa  told  me)  in  love  with  her,  and  the  old 
man,  fond  of  them  both,  was  delighted. 

"But,"  said  Lisa,  "it  went  wrong,  somehow. 
They  had  a  dreadful  quarrel.  I  don't  know 
what  happened,  but  she  left  that  night,  with- 
out a  word  to  anyone.  There  was  a  note  for 
her  grandfather,  that  was  all.  Nothing  for 
Con.  A  month  later  her  grandfather  got  a 
note,  postmarked  New  York.  It  just  said  she 
wasn't  ever  coming  back  to  England  again. 
After  that  there  was  nothing,  until  three  years 
later  someone  sent  Mr.  Winslow  a  cutting 
from  a  Los  Angeles  paper  describing  an  acci- 
dent in  which  an  express  had  run  into  a  bus  at 
some  country  crossing,  and  a  lot  of  people  had 
been  killed.  One  of  them  was  a  'Miss  Anna 
Winslow'  who  was  thought  to  be  English.  We 
made  inquiries,  and  it  could  have  been  Anna- 
bel. It  would  certainly  be  enough,  with  the 
long  absence,  to  allow  us  to  presume  her  dead. 
After  all  this  time,  she  must  be;  or  else  she 
really  isn't  ever  coming  back,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

"And  you?  Where  do  you  come  in?" 

"After  she'd  gone."  said  Lisa  Dermott, 
"someone  had  to  run  the  house,  and  it  seemed 
too  good  a  chance  to  miss.  But  even  with  the 
two  of  us  there,  it's  not  the  slightest  use." 

The  impulse  of  pity  that  had  stirred  in  me 
died  without  a  pang.  I  had  a  sudden  vivid 
picture  of  the  two  of  them,  camped  there  at 
Whitescar,  hammering  home  their  claims, 
Con  with  his  charm  and  industry,  Lisa  withf 
her  polish  and  her  apple  pies. 

"1  still  don't  see  what  you  think  I  can  do 
about  it!  You  propose  that  I  should  help  you 
to  perpetrate  a  fraud.  Why  should  I  involve 
myself  ?  In  plain  words,  why  on  earth  should  I 
go  out  of  my  way  to  help  you  and  your  brother 
Con?"  I  didn't  add,  "When  I  don't  much  like 
you,  and  I  don't  trust  him,"  but  the  words 
seemed  to  repeat  themselves  into  the  air  of  the 
room  as  clearly  as  if  I  had  said  them. 

She  said  simply,  "Why,  for  money,  of 
course.  What  other  reason  is  there?" 

"For  money?" 
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She  glanced  round  the  room.  "If  you'll  for- 
ive  me,  you  appear  to  need  it.  You  said  so, 
i  fact,  to  my  brother;  that  was  one  of  the 
;asons  why  we  felt  we  could  approach  you. 
n  plain  terms,  I'm  offering  you  a  job,  a  good 
■ne,  the  job  of  coming  back  to  Whitescar  as 
innabel  Winslow,  and  persuading  the  old 
lan  that  that  is  who  you  are.  You  will  have  a 
ome  and  every  comfort,  a  position,  every- 
ling;  and  eventually  a  small  assured  income 
jt  life.  You  call  it  a  fraud;  of  course  it  is, 
ut  it's  not  a  cruel  one.  The  old  man  wants 
ou  there,  and  your  coming  will  make  him 
ery  happy." 

"Why  did  he  remove  the  photographs?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"You  said  he  used  to  keep  a  'whole  gallery' 
f  this  girl's  photographs  in  his  room." 

"You're  very  quick."  She  sounded  apprecia- 
te, as  of  a  favorite  horse  that  was  showing  a 
retty  turn  of  speed.  "He  still  has  one  in  his 
sdroom.  He  moved  the  others  last  year, 
hen  he  had  one  done  of  Julie."  She  eyed  me 
B  a  moment.  "You  must  come  home  before 
i jlie  persuades  him  to  be  reasonable  about 
nnabel's  death— and  to  put  her  in  Annabel's 
lace.  It's  doubtful  if  the  old  man'll  see  the 
:;ar  out." 

I  looked  up  quickly.  "Is  he  ill?" 

"He  had  a  slight  stroke  three  months  ago. 

e  may  live  for  some  time,  but  he  may  have 
lother  stroke  at  almost  any  moment,  and 
lis  time  it  might  be  fatal." 
(  I  said,  after  a  pause,  "And  when  he's  gone?" 

She  said  patiently,  "It's  all  thought  out. 
riefly,  all  you  have  to  do  is  establish  yourself 

Whitescar,  he  Annabel  Winslow,  and  in- 
erit  the  property  (and  her  share  of  the  capi- 

1)  when  the  old  man  dies.  Then,  after  a  de- 
nt interval,  you'll  turn  Whitescar  over  to 
on.  Annabel's  mother  left  her  some  money, 
hich  she  could  have  claimed  when  she  was 

/enty-one;  a  nice  little  independent  income. 

ou'll  have  that.  You  can  say  you  want  to  live 

sewhere — abroad,  perhaps,  whatever  you'd 

anned  for  yourself.  You'll  be  able  to  lead 
jiur  own  life  again,  but  with  a  nice  little 

sured  income  behind  you." 


"The  young  cousin?  Julie?" 

"Her  stepfather  has  money,  and  she'll  cer- 
tainly also  get  a  share  of  Mr.  Winslow's 
capital.  You'll  rob  her  of  Whitescar,  yes,  but 
she's  never  given  the  slightest  hint  that  she 
cares  anything  about  it.  Since  she  left  school 
last  year,  she's  taken  a  job  in  London,  and 
she's  been  up  here  only  once.  You  needn't 
have  Julie  on  your  conscience.  You  see  what 
a  chance  it  is  for  all  of  us,  and  no  harm  done, 
least  of  all  to  that  stubborn  old  man  sitting  at 
Whitescar  waiting  for  her  to  come  home." 

It  was  disconcerting  to  feel  the  faint  prickle 
of  excitement  along  the  skin,  the  ever-so- 
slightly  quickened  heartbeat,  the  catch  in  the 
breath.  Because  of  course  the  thing  was  crazy. 
Dangerous  and  crazy  and  impossible. 

No,  I  thought.  No.  Go  while  the  going's 
good.  Don't  touch  it. 

"Well?"  said  Lisa  Dermott. 

I  dragged  the  curtains  shut  across  the  win- 
dow. The  action  was  somehow  symbolic;  it 
shut  us  in  together,  storybook  conspirators  in 
the  solitary  upstairs  room. 

"Well?"  I  echoed  her  sharply.  "All  right. 
I  am  interested.  And  I'll  come,  if  you  can  per- 
suade me  that  it  can  possibly  work." 

It  took  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Lisa  vowed  that  I  would  do.  There  was  noth- 
ing, she  said,  that  she  or  Con  knew  about 
Whitescar  and  Annabel  that  I,  too,  didn't  now 
know.  She  was  the  best  possible  teacher  for 
the  purpose,  with  an  orderly  mind  and  very 
little  imagination.  Her  patience,  her  efficiency 
never  failed  to  amaze  me. 

"Describe  the  drawing  room  .  .  .  the 
kitchen  . . .  your  bedroom. . . .  What  does  your 
grandfather  eat  for  his  breakfast?  . . .  Describe 
the  front  garden.  Your  favorite  flowers? 
Colors?  Food?  The  names  of  the  horses  you 
rode  at  the  Forrest  stables?  The  dogs?  Your 
old  cat?  The  name  of  the  farmer  at  Nether 
Shields  .  .  .  the  horse  keeper  at  Forrest  "a 

Connor  was,  in  his  own  way,  as  good  a 
teacher  as  Lisa.  It  fell  to 'him  to  round  out  the 
two  most  important  portraits,  that  of  Matthew 
Winslow,  and  of  the  girl  herself. 


I  waited  for  him  to  mention  the  final  quar- 
rel, and  the  night  of  Annabel's  flight,  and  won- 
dered, increasingly,  what  reasons  he  could 
give  me  for  a  "lovers'  quarrel"  severe  enough 
to  drive  a  girl  to  three  thousand  miles  of 
flight,  and  years  of  silence. 

The  explanation  was,  in  fact,  left  to  Lisa. 
When  I  opened  the  door  and  showed  her  into 
my  room,  I  thought  that  something  was 
ruffling  her  usually  stolid  calm.  1  said,  "Has 
something  happened?" 

She  sent  me  a  half  glance  upward,  in  which 
I  thought  I  could  read  uneasiness.  "Julie's 
coming,  that's  what's  happened." 

"Well,  you  expected  her  sometime  during 
the  summer." 


'Ye 


_es,  but  she's  taking  her  holiday  much 
earlier  than  we'd  expected.  Normally  we'd 
have  had  till  July  or  August,  and  anything," 
said  Lisa  bitterly,  "could  have  happened  be- 
fore then.  As  it  is  you'll  have  to  come  straight 
away,  before  Julie  even  gets  here,  or  heaven 
knows  what  Mr.  Winslow'll  do.  He's  getting 
more  difficult  every  day — if  he  alters  his  will 
before  Annabel  gets  home,  and  makes  Julie 

the  principal  -" 

"But  is  it  likely,  Lisa?  If  grandfather  re- 
makes his  will  at  all,  surely,  now,  it  will  be  in 
Con's  favor?  You  said  Julie's  been  to  White- 
scar only  for  holidays,  and  she's  London  bred. 
What  possible  prospect  — 

"Last  year,  when  she  was  here,  she  was  see- 
ing a  lot  of  one  of  the  Fenwick  boys  from 
Nether  Shields.  I  hope  it's  nonsense,  but  you 
know  what  a  razor's  edge  Con's  living  on, 
and — well,  she's  his  son's  child,  and  Con's 
only  a  distant  relative,  and  he  likes  Bill  Fen- 
wick. But  once  you're  there  at  Whitescar, 
things  will  be  safe  enough  for  Con.  Julie  won't 
be  seriously  in  the  way."  She  hesitated. 
"You'll  realize  there  are  one  or  two  things" — 
she  paused,  and  seemed  to  be  choosing  her 
words — "that  you  still  have  to  be  told."  She 
stopped.  "It's  the  real  reason  for  Annabel's 
leaving.  You  asked  about  it  before." 

"Yes.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  you 
knew  yourself." 


"I  may  as  well  be  honest  with  you.  The  girl 
plaved  I  he  fool  and  got  herself  pregnant." 
"What?" 
"Yes." 

I  found  I  was  on  my  feet,  looking,  I  sup- 
pose, as  shocked  as  I  felt.  After  a  bit  I  man- 
aged to  say,  "I  quite  see  why  you  didn't  tell 
me  sooner." 

Her  voice  sounded  as  calm  as  ever.  "Are 
you  so  very  shocked?  I  thought  it  might  have 
occurred  to  you.  In  fact,  I  hoped  it  might." 

After  a  moment  or  two  more  I  managed  to 
say,  quite  evenly,  "Well?  Go  on.  Did  the>  find 
out  who  it  was?" 

She  looked  surprised.  "Why,  good  heavens, 
Con,  of  course!" 

"Con  ?" 

"Well,  of  course!"  She  was  looking  at  me 
in  the  blankest  astonishment.  "Who  else?" 

"Well,  but  Lisa  "  I  stopped,  and  drew 

a  long  steadying  breath.  "Con,"  I  repeated, 

There  was  a  very  long  silence,  which  Lisa 
didn't  attempt  to  break.  She  said  eventually, 
"Are  you  very  upset?  You  don't  have  to  worry 
about  Con's  being  embarrassed,  because  he 
won't  be.  He  — 

I  said  shakily,  "I— I'm  glad  to  hear  it. 
D-don't  let's  embarrass  Con,  shall  we?" 

She  said  suddenly,  "You're  laughing!  I 
can't  imagine  why  you  think  it's  funny." 

"I  don't  really.  It's  my  own  part  in  this  that 
has  its  funny  side.  I'd  have  thought  you'd  be 
thankful  I  was  amused,  Lisa,  instead  of  filled 
with  pious  horror  at  the  thought  of  playing 
the  part  of  someone  who  once  'went  wrong.' " 

"Then  it  won't  make  any  difference?  You 
do  really  mean  you'll  still  do  it?" 

"I  said  I  would.  This  isn't  going  to  make  il 
any  easier  to  face  Con  again.  But  grand- 
father's the  one  who  matters.  Did  he  know?" 

"Yes.  You  see,  she'd  told  her  grandfathei 
that  she  and  Con  had  been  quarreling  and  thai 
she  wasn't  going  to  stay  in  the  same  house 
with  him  any  longer.  She  begged  her  grand- 
father to  send  him  away.  Well,  of  course,  Mr. 
Winslow  wanted  a  reason.  When  she  wouldn't 
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iay  anything  further,  he  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed that  Con  had  just  been— well,  too  im- 
oortunate.  He  wasn't  sympathetic.  Then,  when 
I  was  found  in  the  morning  that  Annabel  had 
run  away,  Con  had  to  supply  an  explanation. 
I  mere  'lovers'  quarrel,'  as  you've  said,  wasn't 
Enough.  In  the  end.  Con  thought  it  was  better 
:o  admit  the  truth." 
:   "  'In  the  end'?"' 

"Well,  yes.  Con  didn't  tell  his  great-uncle 
straightway,  naturally.  The  old  man  was  in  a 
dreadful  state,  and  he  might  easily  have  fired 
Con.  When  Annabel  finally  wrote  from  New 
York,  and  it  was  obvious  she  really  meant 
.vhat  she  said  about  not  coming  home,  Con 
nade  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Of  course  there  was 
iterrible  row,  with  the  old  man  raging  at  Con. 
\v>  you  might  expect;  but  in  the  end  he  ac- 
xptcd  it.  I  don't  think  it  occurred  to  him, 
.hen,  to  send  Con  away.  He  was  the  only  one 
HI  at  home,  you  see." 

"I  see."  I  said  rather  dryly. 
,   "They  waited  to  hear  from  her  again,  but 
hat  was  all." 

"No  mention,  then,  of  any  baby  on  the 
*ray?" 

"No." 

"And  she  hadn't  told  her  grandfather,  the 
light  she  left  home?" 
"No." 

"In  fact,  it  never  came  from  Annabel  at  all  ?" 
"She  told  Con." 

"Ah,  yes,"  I  said,  "she  told  Con." 

A  quick  glint  from  under  her  lids.  "I  don't 
luitc  see  " 

"Never  mind.  But  there's  still  something  / 
Jon't  quite  see.  The  night  of  the  quarrel ;  you'd 
setter  tell  me  exactly  what  happened." 

"I  don't  know  just  what  passed,"  said  Lisa. 
'She'd  been  into  Newcastle  that  afternoon  to 
ee  a  doctor.  She  got  back  late,  and  it  was 
lark.  She  met  Con  by  chance,  somewhere 
ilong  the  river,  where  the  path  skirts  it  high 
jp,  under  the  trees.  The  news  must  have  been 
i  dreadful  shock  to  her,  and  when  she  ran 
nto  Con  she  just  told  him,  flat  out.  Con  is 
erribly  hot-tempered,  like  all  the  Winslows, 
;o  1  gather  that  the  scene  went  from  bad  to 
vorse.  Eventually  she  broke  away  from  him, 
ind  ran  home,  shouting  that  she'd  tell  Mr. 
iVinslow  everything.  That's  all  I  know."  Her 
lands  moved  on  her  lap  in  a  little  smoothing 
novement,  as  if  wiping  something  away.  "And 
ill  I  want  to  know,  I  must  admit.  But  I  think 
t's  enough,  isn't  it?" 

Quite  enough."  I  was  thinking,  And  I 
enow  too.  Something  you  don't.  Something 
Zon  never  told  you.  I  know  just  what  did  hap- 
ten that  night,  in  the  dork,  above  the  edge  of  the 
ieep  river.  I  remembered  Con's  face,  and  the 
mooth  voice  saving,  "It  doesn't  necessarily 
lave  to  be  midnight,  does  it,  when  you  and  J 
ro  walking  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  with  water  at 
he  bottom?  Remember'/"  I  said,  "All  right, 
-isa,  I'll  accept  everything,  except  this  last 
hing;  where's  the  baby?" 

"Dead.  Stillborn.  Adopted.  We  can  easily 
nve.pt  " 

"No."  At  my  tone,  I  saw  that  wary  look 
»me  into  her  face.  I  said  sTowly,  "Lisa,  I've 
aid  I'll  go  the  whole  way  with  you  and  Con. 
Jut  I  can't,  and  won't,  take  this.  I'm  not  pre- 
>ared  to  play,  in  front  of  grandfather,  the  part 
)f  someone  who's  borne  a  child,  liv  ing  or 
lead,  to  Con.  It— that  sort  of  thing— matters 
oo  much.  Besides,  if  it  were  true,  I  should 
lever  have  come  home.  Con  as  ex-lover:  yes. 
Ton  as  .  .  .  this;  no." 

"But  what  explanation  " 

"It's  perfectly  simple  to  say  that  it  was  a 
nistake.  That  by  the  time  I  found  out  I  was 
wong,  I'd  gone  abroad,  and  was  too  proud  to 
»me  home — and  too  unwilling  to  face  Con 
ind  grandfather  again." 

"And  the  other  thing?  You'll  accept  that?" 

I  looked  at  her  straight.  "I've  no  objection 
o  having  Con  as  my  ex-lover.  As  long  as  the 
mphasis  remains  on  the  'ex.'  " 

From  the  top  of  the  rise  I  could  see  the  farm 
lid  out,  exactly  like  the  maps  that  Lisa 
)ermott  had  drawn  for  me  so  carefully,  and 
td  me  through  in  imagination  so  many  times. 

The-  house  was  long  and  low,  two-storied, 
rith  big  modern  windows  cut  into  the  old 


thick  walls.  It  was  built  of  sandstone,  green- 
gold  with  age.  The  lichen  on  the  roof  showed, 
even  at  that  distance,  like  patens  of  copper 
laid  along  the  soft  blue  slates. 

I  realized  that  I  was  braced  as  if  for  the 
start  of  a  race,  my  mouth  dry.  and  the  muscles 
of  my  throat  taut  and  aching.  I  swallowed  a 
couple  of  times,  breathed  deeply  and  slowly 
to  calm  myself,  repeating  the  now  often-used 
formula:  /  am  Annabel.  I  am  coming  home.  I 
have  never  been  anyone  else.  All  that  must  he 
forgotten.  Mary  Grey  need  never  appear  again, 
except,  perhaps,  to  Con  and  Lisa.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  forget  her,  even  in  my  thoughts.  I  am 
Annabel  Winslow,  coming  home. 

I  had  been  so  absorbed  that  I  hadn't  noticed 
the  man  approaching  until  the  clang  of  his 
nailed  boots  on  the  cattle  grid  startled  me.  He 
was  a  burly,  middle-aged  man  in  rough  farm 
clothes,  and  he  was  staring  at  me  in  undis- 
guised interest.  I  heard  him  say,  in  a  broad 
country  voice,  "Why,  Miss  Annabel!" 

Bates,  head  cattleman  at  Whitescar.  "You'll 
know  him  straightway,"  Con  had  said.  But 
the  lessons  of  the  past  three  weeks  hummed  in 
my  head  like  a  hive  of  bees:  Take  it  slowly. 
Don't  rush  your  fences.  Never  be  too  sure.  .  .  . 

And  here  was  the  first  fence.  Tell  the  truth 
wherever  possible.  I  said,  with  genuine  pleasure, 
"You  knew  me!  How  wonderful!  It  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  really  coming  home!" 

I  put  out  both  hands  and  he  took  them  as 
if  the  gesture,  from  me,  was  a  natural  one. 
"Knew  you?"  His  voice  was  gruff  with  pleas- 
ure. "That  I  did,  the  minute  you  came  over  the 
top  there.  Even  if  Miss  Dermott  hadn't  tell't 
us  you  were  coming,  I'd  'a'  known  you  a  mile 
off  across  the  field,  lass!  We're  all  uncommon 
glad  to  have  you  back,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"It's  marvelous  to  be  here.  How  are  you? 
You  look  fine." 

"I'm  grand,  and  Mrs.  Bates  too.  You'd 
know  I  married  Betsy,  now?  Aye.  Well,  she's 
spent  all  morning  baking.  You'll  likely  find 
there's  singin'  hinnies  for  your  tea." 

"Singin'  hinnies?" 

"Nay,  don't  tell  me  you've  forgotten!  You 
used  to  tease  for  them  every  day  when  you  was 
a  bairn." 

"It  was  just  .  .  .  hearing  the  name  again. 
So — so  like  home."  I  swallowed.  "How's 
grandfather,  Mr.  Bates?  I  hadn't  known  about 
his  stroke  until  I  telephoned,  but  it's  just  as 
well  I  didn't  just  walk  straight  in  and  give 
everyone  a  shock." 

His  voice  was  rough.  "There's  not  many 
dies  of  that  sort  of  shock,  Miss  Annabel.  It 
was  a  poor  day's  work  you  did  when  you  left 
us." 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "Don't  blame  me  too 
much." 


"I've  no  call  to  blame  you,  lass.  I  know- 
nought  about  it,  but  that  vou  and  your  granda 
fell  out." 

I  looked  down  toward  the  farm.  "It  looks 
just  the  same.  Better,  if  anything." 

He  nodded  past  me  toward  the  towering 
woods  that  surrounded  the  site  of  Forrest 
Hall.  "Now.  there's  the  biggest  change  you'll 
find.  They're  using  some  of  the  stable  buildings 
over  at  West  Lodge  for  poultry,  and  the  old 
garden's  going  strong.  Mr.  Forrest  got  that 
going  himself,  with  Johnny  Rudd — you'll 
mind  Johnny?  He's  working  there  still, 
though  there's  nobbut  one  horse  in  the  stables. 
He's  just  running  wild  there,  and  there's  no 
one  can  hardly  get  near  him."  He  grinned  at 
me.  "You'll  have  to  get  to  work  on  him  your- 
self, now  you're  back." 

The  story  that  Lisa  and  I  had  concocted 
came  glibly  enough.  "I  had  a  bad  fall  in  the 
States,  and  hurt  my  back — nothing  drastic, 
but  not  a  thing  I'd  dare  risk  doing  again." 

"That's  a  shame,  now!  The  colt's  spoiling. 
Mr.  Con's  been  along  to  take  a  hand  to  him, 
but  the  youngster's  taken  a  rare  scunner  at 
him,  seemingly.  Won't  let  him  near.  There's 
nought  else  fit  for  a  ride  at  Whitescar." 

"I  expect  I've  lost  my  touch,  anyway." 

"Eh,  well,"  he  said,  "it's  like  we  said. 
Things  change,  more's  the  pity.  Well,  I'll  not 
keep  you  here  talking.  They'll  be  looking  for 
you  down  yonder." 

He  nodded  abruptly,  whistled  up  the  collie, 
and  strode  past  me  up  the  track  without  look- 
ing back. 

I  turned  down  toward  Whitescar. 

If  Bates  had  been  the  first  fence,  Con  was 
the  water  jump.  "Why,  Annabel,"  he  said, 
and  swung  the  gate  open  with  a  sort  of  cere- 
mony of  invitation.  "Welcome  home!" 

"Hullo."  I  was  trying  to  see,  without  look- 
ing too  obviously  round  me,  if  there  was  any- 
one within  earshot.  "It — it's  nice  to  be  back." 

"You're  earlier  than  we  expected.  I  in- 
tended to  meet  you  with  the  car.  Where's  your 
luggage?" 

I  still  hadn't  met  his  eyes.  "Of  course,  you 
know,  my  main  baggage  is  in  Liverpool.  I  can 
get  it  sent  " 

"Of  course."  Outrageously,  he  was  looking 
amused.  Before  I  could  speak  again  he  had 
pulled  me  toward  him,  and  kissed  me.  He 
must  have  felt  my  startled  and  instinctive  re- 
sistance, because  he  slackened  his  hold  straight- 
way, saying  quickly  under  his  breath.  "There 
are  windows  looking  this  way,  Mary,  my  dear. 
I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  I'd 
have  kissed  her.  don't  you?  Strictly  cousinly 
and  affectionate,  of  course?" 
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He  was  still  holding  my  hands.  I  said 
equally  softly,  and  through  shut  teeth,  "And 
don't  you  think,  dear  Cousin  Connor,  that 
she  might  even  have  hauled  off  and  slapped 
your  face,  hard?  Strictly  cousinly  and  affec- 
tionate, of  course." 

He  had  his  back  to  the  house,  and  was  look- 
ing down  at  me.  "Are  you  really  as  mad  as 
blazes  at  me?" 

"Of  course  I  am!" 

"Do  you  mind  so  very  much?" 

"This  role  of  ex-lover  that  you've  wished  on 
me  at  the  last  minute?  Whether  I  mind  or  not 
is  obviously  going  to  depend  entirely  on  you." 

"Meaning?" 

"I  mean  that  I  don't  intend  to  play  this  as 
though  I'd  come  back  ready  to  fall  at  your 
feet  and  make  it  up,  Con  Winslow." 

He  grinned:  it  was  obvious  that,  however 
the  game  went.  Con  was  going  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  full.  The  eight-year-old  tragedy  was  now 
nothing  more  than  a  counter  in  that  same 
game.  "We'll  play  it  your  way.  But  we'll  have 
to  play  it  together:  it's  a  duet,  not  a  duel." 

"Very  well.  And  to  start  with,  kisses,  cous- 
inly or  not,  are  out."  I  pulled  my  hands  away 
from  his.  "Now,  we've  talked  long  enough. 
When  will  grandfather  be  around?" 

"He  won't  be  expecting  you  until  after  he's 
had  his  rest.  Shall  I  show  you  round  now?" 

"People  first,  places  later.  You'd  better 
take  me  in  and  introduce  me  to  Lisa,  and  I  II 
see  Mrs.  Bates." 

"You  keep  your  head,  don't  you?" 

"Why  not?  I've  already  met  Bates,  crossing 
High  Riggs."  I  saw  his  eyes  widen,  and 
laughed  a  little.  "My  dear  Con,  you'll  have  to 
learn  not  to  look  startled.  Give  Lisa  some 
credit.  Why  shouldn't  I  recognize  High  Riggs?'' 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  "I'm  learning.  Bui 
it's  even  more  disconcerting,  now  that  I  see 
you  actually  here — in  this  setting." 

"We'd  better  go  in.  I  can  smell  baking,  even 
from  here.  Do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Bates  will 
have  made  singin'  hinnies  for  my  tea?" 

I  had  spoken  quite  naturally,  but  the  naked 
shock  in  his  face  stopped  me  short.  Behind  the 
taut  mask  I  thought  I  glimpsed  again  what  I 
had  seen  in  his  face  at  our  first  meeting. 

I  lifted  my  brows  at  him.  "My  dear  Con.  if 
you're  beginning  to  have  doubts  about  me 
yourself,  after  all  this  time,  I  must  be  good!" 

"But  how  in  the  world  did  you  know  a  silly 
little  thing  like  that?" 

"Bates  told  me  she'd  be  making  them  for  my 
tea.  What  are  they,  anyway?" 

"Oh,  a  kind  of  girdlecake."  He  laughed;  the 
sound  was  at  once  elated  and  half  relieved 
"So  you  just  learned  it  ten  minutes  ago,  and 
you  come  out  with  it  as  to  the  manner  born! 
You're  wonderful!  All  right,  Annabel,  my 
dear.  Come  along  into  the  lion's  den." 

When  Con  showed  me  into  the  kitchen,  Lisa 
was  just  lifting  a  fresh  batch  of  baking  out  of 
the  oven.  The  air  was  full  of  the  delectable 
smell  of  new  bread.  Through  a  half-shut  door 
that  led  to  the  scullery  came  the  sounds  of 
water  running,  and  the  chink  of  crockery. 
Mrs.  Bates,  I  supposed. 

To  my  surprise  the  stolid,  ever-reliable  Lisa 
seemed  the  least  composed  of  the  three  of  us. 
She  came  forward,  and  then  hesitated,  as  if  at 
a  loss  for  words. 

Con  was  saying,  easily,  at  my  elbo--. 
"Annabel,  this  is  my  half  sister,  Lisa  Dermott 

"We've  already  had  a  talk  over  the  tele 
phone,"  I  said.  "I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you. 
It — it's  lovely  to  be  back.  I  suppose  I  needn't 
tell  you  that." 

She  took  my  hand,  but  her  eyes  were 
anxious.  "You're  welcome  indeed,  Miss 
Winslow.  Perhaps  you'll  let  me  tell  you  how 
glad  everybody  is  to  see  you  back.  You  can 
imagine  that  this  is  a  great  occasion." 

"Why,  Miss  Dermott,  how  nice  of  you."  I 
smiled  at  her.  The  chink  of  crockery  from  the 
scullery  had  stopped  as  soon  as  I  spoke. 
Through  the  half-shut  door  there  came  a  sort 
of  listening  silence.  1  wondered  if  our  conver- 
sation was  sounding  too  impossibly  stilted. 
I  grinned  at  Lisa,  with  a  spice  of  mischief, 
and  moved  over  to  the  hearth.  "Oh.  the  old 
rocking  chair — and  it  still  creaks."  I  creaked 
it  and  the  sleeping  cat  opened  slitted  green 
eyes.  I  laughed,  almost  naturally,  and  stooped 
to  stroke  him.  "He  looks  a  tough  egg,  this 
chap.  What  happened  to  Tibby?" 
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"He  died  of  old  age,"  said  Con.  "I  buried 
him  under  your  lilac  tree." 

"And  this  one?"  I  said.  "What's  his  claim 
to  the  best  chair  in  the  kitchen?" 

"Tommy?  That  fat,  lazy  brute?"  Lisa  was 
patently  feeling  the  strain.  "Heaven  knows  I 
throw  him  out  often  enough,  but  I  haven't  had 
the  time  " 

Before  she  could  finish  the  sentence  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  a  woman  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

Lisa  led  in  hastily.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Bates,  here's 
Miss  Annabel." 

"I  can  see  that.  I  ain't  blind,  nor  yet  I 
ain't  deaf."  Mrs.  Bates's  thin  lips  shut  like  a 
trap.  The  fierce  little  eyes  regarded  me.  "And 
where  do  you  think  you've  been  all  this  time, 
may  I  ask?" 

I  saw  Con  flick  an  apprehensive  look  at 
me,  but  he  needn't  have  worried;  Lisa's  brief- 
ing had  been  thorough.  "She  adored  Annabel, 
cursed  her  up  hill  and  down  dale,  wouldn't  hear 
anyone  say  a  word  against  her." 

I  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  gave  her  a  quick  hug.  I  said  gently,  "Make 
me  welcome,  Betsy.  Don't  make  it  harder  to 
come  home."  I  kissed  her  cheek  quickly,  and 
straightened  up.  The  little  black  eyes  glared  up 
at  me,  but  her  mouth  was  working.  I  smiled, 
and  said,  "I— I've  come  back,  and  I'm  not 
going  again,  and  don't  be  too  angry  with  me 
for  doing  what  I  did." 

Lisa  rescued  me.  "Your  grandfather'!!  be 
awake  by  now.  You'd  better  go  up,  he'll  want 
to  see  you  straightway."  She  was  reaching 
for  her  apron  strings.  "I'll  take  you  up." 

1  said  smoothly,  "Don't  trouble,  Lisa. 
1— I'd  sooner  go  up  by  myself.  I'm  sure  you'll 
understand." 

Lisa  had  stopped  halfway  to  the  oven,  look- 
ing irresolute;  Con  saluted  me  with  a  tiny  lift 
of  the  eyebrow.  "Don't  treat  Annabel  as  a 
stranger,  Lisa  my  dear." 

I  went  slowly  up  the  wide  oak  staircase.  The 
carpet  was  moss-green  and  thick ;  my  feet  made 
no  sound.  I  turned  along  the  landing  which 
made  a  gallery  to  one  side  of  the  hall.  At  the 
end  of  it  a  window  looked  over  the  garden. 

The  landing  was  full  of  sunlight.  A  bee  was 
trapped,  and  blundering,  with  a  deep  hum, 
against  the  window.  The  sound  was  soporific, 
dreamy,  drowning  time.  It  belonged  to  a 
thousand  summer  afternoons,  long,  sun- 
drenched, lazily  full  of  sleep.  .  .  .  Time  ran 
down  to  nothing;  stood  still:  ran  back.  .  .  . 

What  did  they  call  those  queer  moments  of 
memory?  Deja  vu?  Something  seen  before,  in 
a  dream  perhaps?  In  another  life  I  had  stood 
here,  facing  this  door,  with  my  finger  on  the 
carving  that,  surely,  I  knew  as  well  as  the  skin 
on  my  own  hands? 

The  moment  snapped.  I  turned,  with  a 
sharp  little  movement,  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

\  1 

'  I  atthew  Winslovv  lay  on  a  broad,  old- 
l.i  inoncd  sofa  near  the  window.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt  old  man  with  a  thick  mane  of  white  hair. 
His  eyes,  sunken  under  the  prominent  brows, 
were  gray-green;  his  mouth  was  hard,  a  thin 
line  between  the  deep  parallels  that  drove  from 
nostril  to  jawline.  It  would  have  been,  for  all 
its  craggy  good  looks,  a  forbidding  face,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  gleam  of  humor  that  lurked 
somewhere  near  the  corners  of  mouth  and 
eyes. 

I  said,  "Grandfather?"  on  a  note  of  painful 
hesitation. 

His  voice  was  harsh  when  he  spoke,  but  I 
had  seen  him  wet  his  lips  and  make  the  attempt 
twice.  "Well,  Annabel?" 

I  went  quickly  across  the  room  and  knelt 
down  beside  the  sofa,  and  put  my  hands  on 
his  lap,  on  top  of  the  plaid  rug.  His  thin  hand, 
with  its  prominent,  blue-knotted  veins,  came 
down  hard  over  mine,  surprisingly  strong  and 
warm. 

In  the  end  it  was  easy  to  know  what  to  say. 
I  said  quite  simply,  "I'm  sorry,  grandfather. 
Will  you  have  me  back?" 

The  hand  moved,  holding  mine  together 
even  more  tightly.  "If  I  said  no,"  said  grand- 
father crisply,  "it  would  be  no  more  than  you 
deserve."  He  cleared  his  throat  violently.  "We 
thought  you  were  dead." 

"I'm  sorry." 

His  other  hand  reached  forward  and  lifted 
my  chin.  He  studied  my  face,  turning  it  toward 


the  light  of  the  window.  "You've  been  un- 
happy. Haven't  you?" 
I  nodded. 

He  said,  "So  have  we,"  and  fell  silent  again, 
patting  my  hand. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see 
Con's  portrait,  the  fine  mouth  just  moving 
into  that  smile  of  his,  full  of  challenge,  and 
something  that  was  more  than  mischief;  an 
exciting  and,  yes,  a  dangerous  face.  Well, 
Con,  it  was  done  now,  all  behind  me,  the 
burned  boats,  the  Rubicons.  We  were  over 
Becher's  Brook,  the  Canal  Turn,  the  lot,  and 
into  the  straight.  Home. 

Con's  eyes  watched.  What  good  would  it  do 
now  to  lift  my  head  and  say,  "Your  beloved 
Con's  betraying  you.  He's  paying  me  to  come 
and  pretend  I'm  your  granddaughter,  because 
he  thinks  you'll  die  soon,  and  he  wants  your 
money,  and  your  place." 

After  tea  grandfather  took  me  outside,  and 
led  the  way  toward  the  farm  buildings.  He 
paused  at  the  yard  gate.  "Changed  much?" 

I  said  slowly,  "Some  things,  yes.  The  new 
paint,  and— that  wall's  new,  isn't  it?  But- 
well,  I've  been  gone  a  long  time,  and  I  sup- 
pose I've  lived  so  long  on  a  memory  of 
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Whitescar  that  now  it's  bound  to  look  strange 
to  me.  For  one  thing" — I  laughed  a  little — 
"I  remember  it  as  being  always  in  sunshine." 

"I'd  have  thought  you'd  remember  it  the 
waj  you  left  it.  It  was  a  vile  day." 

"The  odd  thing  is,"  I  said,  "that  I  hardly 
really  remember  that  at  all.  Perhaps  the  psy- 
chologists would  say  that  the  rain  and  wind, 
and  that  gray  early  morning,  were  all  mixed 
up  in  my  mind  w  ith  the  misery  of  leav  ing  home 
and  that  I've  allowed  myself  to  forget  it."  I 
laughed.  "1  wouldn't  know.  But  all  the  years 
I  was  away,  I  remembered  nothing  but  tine, 
lovely  days,  and  all  the  things  we  used  to  do — 
childhood  memories,  mostly." 

"H'm."  There  was  neither  gentleness  nor 
affection,  that  I  could  see,  in  the  clear  gray- 
green  gaze.  He  said  abruptly,  "Con's  a  good 
lad." 

I  must  have  sounded  slightly  startled.  "Yes, 
of  course." 

Another  of  those  bright,  almost  inimical 
glances.  "1  mean  that.  After  you'd  left  me,  he 
stayed,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  things.  He's 
more  than  made  up  for  what's  past.  He's  put 
everything  he  knows  into  the  place." 

"Grandfather  darling,"  I  said,  "I  don't 
quite  see  what  you're  getting  at." 

He  chuckled.  "All  right.  It's  this.  You  al- 
ways knew  Whitescar  would  be  yours  when  I 
died,  didn't  you?  Should  have  been  your 
father's,  and  then  it  would  have  been  yours." 

"Yes.  I  knew  that." 

"And  had  it  occurred  to  you  that  I  might 
have  made  other  arrangements  during  the 
time  you  were  away?" 

I  turned  half  to  face  him,  leaning  on  the 
gate.  "Come  to  the  point,  grandfather  dear." 

The  old  eyes  peered  down  at  me,  bright, 
amused,  almost  malicious.  "I'll  be  straight 
with  you.  You  walked  out  eight  years  ago; 
Con  stayed.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  you 
should  just  walk  back  like  this,  after  the  work 


that  Con's  put  into  this  place  meantime — 
and  just  scoop  it  all  up  from  under  his  very 
nose?  Would  you  call  that  fair?"  His  head 
thrust  forward  suddenly.  "What  in  thunder 
are  you  laughing  at?" 

"Nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  Are  you  trying  to 
tell  me  that  you've  left  everything  to  Con  and 
Lisa?" 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I'm  not  dead  yet.  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't?" 
"None  at  all." 

He  looked  disconcerted,  staring  at  me  under 
his  white  brows.  He  said  testily,  "I  wish  I 
knew  what  there  was  in  this  to  laugh  at." 

"Nothing,  really.  Aren't  you  going  to  tell 
Con  that  you've  made  a  will  in  his  favor?" 

"I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  What 
I  want  is  to  get  things  straight  with  you.  You 
knew  Julie  was  coming  up  here?" 

"Yes.  Lisa  told  me." 

I  wrote  and  asked  her  to  come  as  soon  as 
she  could,  I  want  to  get  things  fixed  up. 
Isaacs — do  you  remember  the  lawyer?  He's 
coming  on  Friday,  and  then  again  next  week. 
I  suggested  the  twenty-second." 

"That's  your  birthday,  isn't  it?" 

"Fancy  your  remembering."  He  looked 
pleased. 

"Lisa's  planning  a  party,  she  told  me,  since 
we'll  all  be  here,  Julie  too.  Look,  grand- 
father"— I  fought  not  to  let  my  voice  sound 
too  urgent — "if  you  do  intend  to — to  make 
Con  your  heir,  would  you  tell  him  so?  Please?" 

"Why  should  I?'' 

"Well,  he'd  resent  me  less — you  must  know 
he'll  have  had  expectations." 

"If  he  has,"  said  grandfather  dryly,  "then 
he's  an  optimist."  He  caught  my  expression, 
and  laughed.  "If  I  choose  to  allow  people  to 
confuse  themselves,  that's  their  funeral.  Do  I 
make  myself  clear?" 

"Very  clear." 

"Good.  You  know  I  always  wanted  you  to 
marry  Connor." 

"Yes,  1  know.  I'm  sorry,  grandfather.  But 
honestly,  it  wouldn't  work.  Anyway,  it  does 
take  two  to  make  a  match.  I  don't  think 
you'll  find  Con  in  the  same  mind  as  he  was 
eight  years  ago." 

The  old  eyes  were  very  sharp  and  shrewd. 
"Not  even  if  Whitescar  went  with  you?" 

"Of  course  not!"  But  I  was  disconcerted. 

"And  if  it  went  with  Connor?  Would  you 
stay?" 

I  said,  "Grandfather,  you  always  were  in- 
sufferable, and  you  were  never  fair  in  all  your 
born  days.  You'll  do  as  the  mood  takes  you, 
fair  or  no,  and  Con  and  I  can  take  what 
comes,  charm  we  never  so  wisely." 

Grandfather's  face  never  changed,  but 
something  came  behind  the  eyes  that  might 
have  been  a  grin.  "It's  good  to  have  you  back, 
child."  He  put  a  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  gate. 
"Come  down  to  the  river  meadows.  There's  a 
yearling  there  you'll  like  to  see." 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  a  gate  opened  on  a 
field  deep  with  buttercups  and  cuckooflowers. 
A  gray  mare  moved  toward  us,  swishing  her 
tail,  her  sides  sleek  and  heavy.  From  the  shad^ 
of  a  big  beech  a  yearling  watched  us  with  eyes 
as  soft  and  wary  as  a  deer's. 

"He's  a  beauty." 

"Isn't  he?"  There  were  satisfaction  and  love 
in  the  old  man's  voice.  "Best  foal  she  ever 
dropped.  Forrest  kept  a  three-year-old  out  of 
her  by  the  same  sire,  but  they'll  make  nothing 
of  him."  The  mare  was  pushing  at  his  chest 
with  her  muzzle  as  he  opened  the  gate  and 
held  it  for  me. 

I  followed  him  into  the  field.  "What's  wrong 
with  the  three-year-old?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  nobody's  had  time  to 
school  him.  Rowan,  they  called  him."  He 
clapped  the  mare's  neck,  and  she  threw  her 
head  up,  flicking  her  tail  pettishly .  She  pricked 
her  ears  at  me.  and  reached  out  an  inquiring 
muzzle.  "I'm  afraid  you'll  find  nothing  here  to 
ride  now.  Blondie's  heavy  at  foot,  as  you  can 
see,  and  the  youngster'll  be  sold  next  month." 
He  laughed.  "Unless  you  try  your  hand  with 
Forrest's  three-year-old.  I've  no  doubt  he'd 
let  you  if  you  asked  him." 

The  mare  was  pushing  close  to  me.  From 
behind  me.  some  way  along  the  lane,  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching.  I  backed  away  from 
the  mare's  advance  until  I  was  right  up  against 
the  gate. 


1  said  breathlessly,  "Asked  who  ?" 

"Forrest,  of  course.  What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Annabel?" 

"Nothing.  What  should  be  the  matter?" 
The  footsteps  were  nearer. 

Grandfather  was  regarding  me  curiously. 
"You're  as  white  as  a  sheet!  Anyone'd  think  i 
you  were  afraid  of  the  mare!" 

I  managed  a  little  laugh.  "Afraid  of  her? 
How  absurd !  Here.  Blondie."  I  put  out  a  hand 
to  her  head.  I  hoped  he  wouldn't  see  how  un- 
steady it  was.  "I  thought  Mr.  Forrest  was  in 
Italy." 

"He's  coming  back  this  week;  the  sale  of 
the  place  in  Italy  went  through  quicker  than 
he'd  expected." 

I  gave  the  mare's  head  a  shove  away  from 
me.  I  said  unsteadily,  "I — I  understood  he'd 
left  for  good." 

"No,  no.  He's  planning  to  settle  at  West 
Lodge  now,  Johnny  tells  me,  with  the  Rudsls 
to  look  after  him."  j 

Con's  voice,  from  beyond  the  bend  in  the 
lane,  called,  "Uncle  Matthew?  Annabel?" 

He  must  have  summed  up  the  situation  at  a 
glance  as  he  rounded  the  bend  in  the  lane: 
grandfather,  the  mare,  and  myself,  backed 
against  the  gate,  chattering  breathlessly.  I  saw 
the  flash  of  amusement  in  Con's  eyes,  and 
then  he  leaned  over  the  gate  beside  me,  handed 
off  the  importunate  mare  with  one  strong 
thrust  that  sent  her  swerving  straightaway, 
ears  flattened  and  tail  switching.  The  yearling 
threw  up  his  lovely  head  and  veered  after  her. 
As  I  relaxed.  Con  pushed  open  th;  gate  and! 
came  through. 

"He's  a  little  beautv,"  said  Con. 

"Little?"  I  said  shakily.  "He  looks  enor- 
mous!" 

Coon's  eyes  showed  me  the  ineptituJe  of  this 
remark  for  someone  who  was  supposed  to 
have  lived  and  breathed  horses  for  most  of  her, 
life.  Then  he  covered  up  smoothly.  "Yes,  he'si 
pretty  well  grown,  isn't  he,  seeing  he's  barely  a 
year  old."  And  he  plunged  easily  off  into  tech- 
nicalities with  Mr.  Winslovv,  no  doubt  to  give 
me  time  to  recover  my  poise. 

Presently  grandfather  said,  "I  was  telling 
Annabel  that  she'll  have  to  see  Forrest  about 
some  riding  if  she  wants  it." 

"Forrest?  Oh,  is  he  back?  That's  a  bit  of 
luck,  Annabel.  He'll  let  you  ride  the  Moun- 
tain colt." 

I  was  still  shaken,  but  I  had  no  intention  of 
letting  Con  amuse  himself  at  my  expense.  I 
said  immediately,  with  every  evidence  of  en- 
thusiasm, "Do  you  really  think  he  would?" 

Con's  eyes  widened.  Grandfather  said, 
"Want  to  come  across  and  look  at  him  now  ?" 

My  one  desire  was  to  get  away,  to  be  alone, 
not  even  to  have  to  walk  back  to  the  house  in 
their  company.  "I  don't  think  I  will,  after  all. 
I — I've  done  enough  for  today." 

Matthew  Winslow  looked  at  me,  still  with 
that  crinkle  of  puzzlement  round  his  eyes. 
"Something  has  upset  you,  child.  What  is  it?" 

Suddenly,  absurdly,  I  wanted  to  cry. 
"Nothing,  truly."  I  made  a  little  gesture.  "It's 
wonderful  being  back,  and  everyone's  been  so 
kind — too  kind.  But,  you  know,  it's  terribly 
exhausting.  Things  have  crowded  in  so  fast.'' 

As  Con  pulled  the  gate  shut  behind  me,  he 
took  my  arm  as  if  in  reassurance. 

"Of  course  it's  a  strain.  We  all  understand 
that.  You  go  in  now,  and  rest  till  supper." 

Shortly  after  supper  grandfather  went  intc 
the  office  to  write  letters.  I  reached  a  light  coat 
down  from  the  hook  behind  the  door,  and 
went  out  into  the  dusk.  I  caught  Con  in  the 
lane  that  led  down  to  the  river  meadow. 

I  said  breathlessly.  "Con.  I  had  to  see  you." 

His  voice  was  guarded.  "What  is  it?  Trou- 
ble?" 

I  had  meant  to  start  reasonably,  quietly .  bul 
womanlike.  I  forgot  reason  and  argument  to- 
gether, and  began  at  the  end. 

"This  can't  go  on.  You  must  see  that.  II 
can't  go  on  !" 

He  stood  very  still.  "What  do  you  mean?' 

"What  I  say!  It'll  have  to  stop!  We  were 
mad.  anyway,  even  to  have  thought  of  starting 
it!"  Once  begun,  it  seemed  I  couldn't  check 
myself.  I  had  had  more  of  a  shaking  that  da> 
than  I  cared  to  admit,  even  to  myself. 
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His  voice  said  coldly,  "You're  hysterical. 
We're  in  this  together,  you  know,  and  I  can't 
have  you  forgetting  our  .  .  .  bargain  quite  so 
soon.  You're  doing  splendidly,  so  far;  things 
have  gone  even  better  than  I  dared  to  hope; 
and  they're  going  to  go  on  that  way  till  F— and 
you,  of  course— get  what  we  want." 

I  said  slowly.  "I  wonder  just  how  far  you 
would  go,  to  get  what  you  wanted." 

"I've  sometimes  wondered  that  myself."  He 
sounded  amused.  "Supposing  you  tell  me  ex- 
act! ■  what's  upset  you.  What  was  it?  The 
horses  this  afternoon?  You  looked  like  death 
when  I  came  down." 

"Did  I?" 

"You  know,  you  don't  have  to  go  near  For- 
rest's horse  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"I  know  I  don't.  It's  all  right,  it  wasn't 
that."  I  leaned  back  against  the  gate  beside 
him.  "The  point  is,  Con,  that  all  this  may  have 
been  for  nothing.  I — I  think  he's  going  to 
leave  Whitcscar  'o  you  anyway.'* 

"He  said  so?" 

"Almost.  I'll  swear  that's  what  he  meant. 
Did  you  know  that  his  lawyer — Isaacs,  isn't 
it? — is  coming  down  here  on  Friday?" 

"No.  1  didn't  know."  He  sounded  dazed. 

"Well,  he  is.  Julie  gets  here  on  Wednesday, 
and  I've  a  feeling  he  wants  to  have  some  sort 
of  family  gathering  on  his  birthday,  about  his 
will.  He  said,  'I  want  to  get  things  fixed  up.'" 

He  moved  sharply,  and  the  gate  creaked. 
"Yes,  but  this  is  only  a  guess!  What  did  he 
actually  say?" 

"Well,  he  really  does  recognize  your  place 
here.  Con.  He  said  would  it  be  right  if  I  were 
allowed  simply  to  walk  back  home,  and  claim 
W  hitcscar  over  your  head.  'Would  you  call 
that  fair?'  Those  were  his  very  words." 

"And  Julie?"  he  breathed.  "Did  he  say 
anything  about  her?" 

"Nothing  you  could  be  clear  about."  I  said 
gently,  "Con,  don't  you  see,  he's  old?  I  don't 
think  he  realizes  just  how  unfair  he's  being.  He 
just  thinks — quite  rightly — that  it's  his  prop- 
erty, and  he'll  play  Old  Harry  with  it  if  he 
wants  to.  But  he's  made  up  his  mind  now.  He 
must  have,  since  he's  sent  for  Mr.  Isaacs." 

Con  said  thoughtfully,  "I  can't  quite  under- 
stand it,  if  it's  true.  It  seems  absurd  to  have 
kept  you  in  his  will  all  these  years,  in  spite  of 
me,  only  to  cut  you  out  when  you  actually  do 
turn  up." 

"I  think  -  How  shall  I  put  it?  You've  all 
insisted  that  Annabel  was  dead,  and  he's  sim- 
ply got  stubborn  about  it.  He's  hung  on  to  his 
belief  out  of  sheer  obstinacy,  and  perhaps, 
partly,  to  keep  some  sort  of  hold  over  you  "  I 
paused.  "He's  kent  telling  you  that  he'll  leave 
the  place  to  Annabel,  come  what  may.  Well, 
now  she's  here  having  pretty  well  demon- 
strated that  she  doesn't  care  much  for  White- 
scar,  disappearing  for  eight  years  without  a 
trace.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proved 
yourself  the  obvious  legatee.  So  he's  had  to' 
make  his  mind  up  in  a  hurry:  and  he's  going 
to  do,  at  last,  what  he  knows  he  ought  'o  have 
done  all  along." 

"You  may  be  right.  It's  illogical  enough  to 
be  likely." 

"I  don't  see  why  not." 

"If  onlv  we  knew  where  Julie  comes  in." 


es,  Julie's  the  unknown  quantity."  I  half 
turned  toward  him.  In  spite  of  myself,  my 
voice  tightened.  "Con,  you  still  haven't  heard 
what  I  came  to  say.  I  want  to  go." 
"Now  look  " 

"No,  Con,  listen  to  me,  please!  You  might 
have  got  Whitescar  without  my  coming  at 
all;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  my  coming  may 
have  forced  the  decision  on  grandfather.  We 
had  no  way  of  knowing  which  way  he'd  de- 
cide. The  game  was  worth  playing,  as  far  as  it 
went.  But  now  I'm  not  needed  here  any  more, 
and  I  really  would  rather  go." 

"And  how  could  you  walk  out  now?  Tell 
me  that.  What  possible  excuse  could  there  be, 
short  of  the  truth?" 

"It's  simple  enough.  I've  only  to  go  to 
grandfather  tonight  and  tell  him  that  I  see 
how  silly  it  was  of  me  to  come — because  of 
you,  I  mean.  After  all,  Con,  he  can't  expect 
me  to  find  it  easy  to  face  you,  can  he?"  I 
waited  a  moment,  but  he  didn't  speak.  I  turned 
to  face  the  gate,  gripping  the  top  bar  hard  with 


both  hands.  "I'll  go  to  London.  I  can  always 
come  back  if — if  he's  ill  or  anything."  My 
voic?  was  going  out  of  control  again. 

His  hand  came  down  over  mine  in  a  kind  of 
pounce,  and  gripped  it  hard  against  the  bar. 
"Stop  this!"  He  spoke  sharply.  "Think,  can't 
you?  If,  after  twenty-four  hours,  you  decide 
you  can't  'take'  me  any  more,  what's  Mr. 
Winslow  going  to  think?  He's  no  fool.  He's 
going  to  assume  that  I've  made  myself  objec- 
tionable— raked  up  the  past  and  upset  you — 
and  this  time  he  mightn't  be  prepared  to  for- 
give me.  No,  darling,  you'll  stay.  You'll  go 
on  playing  the  sweet  repentant  prodigal.  And 
you'll  do  as  I  say." 

"No." 

For  a  moment  I  thought  his  stillness  would 
explode  into  violent  anger.  I  could  feel  it  run- 
ning through  his  wrist  and  hand  into  mine. 
Then  he  said  slowly,  "You  stiil  haven't  told 
me  the  reason  tor  all  this.  Something's  scared 
you,  and  badly,  hasn't  it?  Not  the  horses; 
something  important.  And  I'd  give  a  lot  to 
know  just  what  " 

Where  his  anger  had  failed  to  frighten  me.  it 
was  absurd,  now,  suddenly,  to  be  afraid.  I  said 
hurriedly.  "Nothing's  scared  me.  It's  just — 
oh,  don't  ask  me  questions,  please!  I — I've 
done  a  lot  for  you  today.  Do  this  for  me." 

I  could  see  his  face  clearly,  bent  to  mine.  I 
was  sharply  aware  of  that  terrifying  single- 
track  concentration  of  his.  The  bright,  blank 
eyes  watched  me. 

Then  he  said,  quite  gently,  "Very  well,  my 
dear.  Have  it  your  own  way."  He  paused,  and 
added,  "We'.l  go  straight  in  now,  and  tell  your 
grandfathet  that  you're  not  Annabel  at  all. 
We'll  t;ll  him  that  you're  Mary  Grey  of 


A  kiss  can  be  a  comma,  a  question 
mark  or  an  exclamation  point. 
That's  basic  spelling  that  every 
woman  ought  to  know. 
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Montreal,  an  enterprising  tramp.  We'll  tell 
him  that  the  three  of  us,  Lisa,  myself  and 
you — all  of  whom  he  trusts— have  plotted 
this  thing  up  against  him.  and  that  we've  been 
laughing  at  him  all  day.  And  when  we've  as- 
sured him,  at  the  end  of  this  long,  happy  day, 
that  Annabel's  as  dead  as  mutton  for  all  we 
know,  and  has  been  this  last  five  years — do 
you  see?" 

Eventually  I  said,  "Yes.  I  see.  I  should 
never  have  started  it." 

"But  you  did.  With  your  eyes  open." 

"It  would  kill  him,  wouldn't  it ?  ...  1  mean, 
if  we  told  him,  now?" 

"Almost  certainly.  And  we  don't  want  him 
dead — yet — do  we?" 

"Con!" 

He  laughed.  "Don't  worry,  sweetheart, 
that's  not  the  plan  at  all.  But  if  I  want  some- 
thing badly  enough,  you  know,  I  get  it.  I  don't 
count  small  change." 

I  said,  before  I  thought,  "I  know  that.  You 
once  tried  to  murder  Annabel." 

A  long,  breathless  pause.  Then  he  straight- 
ened up  from  the  gate.  "Well,  well.  You  have 
put  two  and  two  together  and  made  five, 
haven't  you?  Well,  go  on  believing  that;  it'll 
keep  you  in  line.  We  carry  on  as  planned,  and 
you,  my  lovely,  will  do  as  you're  told." 

Julie  arrived  just  before  tea  on  a  drowsy 
afternoon.  Everywhere  was  the  smell  of  hay, 
and  the  meadowsweet  was  frothing  out  along 
the  ditches.  The  noise  of  the  distant  tractor 
made  the  sound  of  the  approaching  car  un- 
noticeable.  till  Lisa  looked  up  from  the  table 
where  she  and  I  had  been  slicing  and  buttering 
scones  and  said,  "There's  a  car  just  stopped  at 
the  gate.  It  must  be  Julie." 

I  set  down  my  knife  rathertoo  carefully. 

She  gave  me  one  of  her  thoughtful,  measur- 
ing looks.  'Til  go  out  and  meet  her,"  she  said. 

I  followed  her  down  the  flagged  passage  to 
the  back  door,  and  waited  there,  just  in  the 
door's  shadow,  while  she  went  out  into  the 
sunlight. 

Julie  was  at  the  wheel  of  an  open  car,  a  bat- 
tered relic  incongruously  decorated  in  dazzling 
chrome  with  gadgets  of  blatant  newness  and 


dubious  function.  Julie  dragged  at  the  hand 
brake,  then  hurled  herself  out  of  the  door 

"Lisa!  How's  grandfather?  Has  Annabe 
come?  My  dear,  you  don't  mind  Donald,  1 
hope?  It's  his  car  and  he  wouldn't  let  me  driv« 
because  he  says  I'm  the  world's  ghasilies, 
driver,  but  he  had  to  at  the  end  because 
wouldn't  get  out  and  open  the  gates.  I  askec 
him  to  stay — I  hope  you  don't  mind?  He  car 
have  the  old  nursery  and  I'll  do  every  strokt 
of  the  work  myself.  Has  she  come?" 

She  had  on  a  white  blouse,  and  a  blue  skir 
belted  tightly  to  a  slim  waist.  Her  hair  shone  it 
the  sim  almost  as  pale  as  cotton  floss,  and  hei 
eyes  were  gray-green,  and  very  clear,  like  w  ater 

I  found  later  that  Donald  Seton  was  twenty 
seven  bu;  he  looked  older,  having  that  rathe 
solemn,  withdrawn  look  that  scholarshii 
sometimes  imposes  on  the  natural  reserve 
the  Scot.  He  looked  clever,  gentle,  and  aboa 
as  mercurial  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Hi 
made  a  most  remarkable  foil  for  Julie. 

^  ; 

Ohe  was  saying.  "Lisa,  this  is  Donald.  Don! 
aid  Seton.  Lisa,  he  can  stay,  can't  he?  WherJ 
have  you  put  her  ?" 

"Well,  of  course  he  may,"  said  Lisa,  bul 
looking  faintly  taken  aback.  "How  do  yoJ 
do?  Have  you  really  driven  Julie  all  the  waj 
up  from  London?" 

"Didn't  grandfather  tell  you?"  cried  Julie 
"I  told  him  on  the  phone  that  Donald  wal 
bringing  me!  Donald's  the  most  terrific  biJ 
bug  in  Roman  Remains,  or  whatever  you  cal 
it  and  he's  come  to  work  up  at  West  Wood 
burn  where  there's  a  Roman  camp  — 

"Fort,"  said  Mr.  Seton. 

"Fort,  then;  isn't  it  the  same  thing.'  Ail 
way,"  said  Julie  eagerly,  "I  thought  if  I  cam 
now,  I'd  be  up  here  when  he  was,  and  be  her 
for  the  birthday  party  grandfather's  talkin 
about.  Has  she  come?" 

For  once,  Lisa's  not  very  expressive  fac 
showed  as  a  battleground  of  emotions.  I  couli 
see  avid  curiosity  and  speculation  about  Don 
aid:  apprehension  over  the  coming  meeting  be 
tween  Julie  and  myself;  pure  social  embarrass 
ment  at  hav  ing  a  v  isitor  foisted  on  her  witl 
notice. 

"Of  course  we  can  put  you  up.  easily,"  sh 
said. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  but  1  really  would! 
dream  of  putting  you  to  the  trouble."  Mi 
Seton  spoke  with  a  quiet  lack  of  emphasis  tha 
was  as  definite  as  a  full  stop.  "I've  explained  ti 
Julie  that  the  hotel  expects  me." 

"That's  absurd!"  cried  Julie.  "Donald, 
told  you,  it  would  be  much  nicer  stay  ing  here. 
She  turned  and  saw  me.  I  saw  her  eyes  wider 
"Annabel!" 

For  a  moment  she  stayed  poised,  it  seemet 
between  welcome  and  something  else.  The  mc 
ment  hung  suspended  forever,  like  the  wav 
before  it  breaks.  I  thought,  /  can't  bear  it  ifsh 
hates  me. 

"Annabel  darling!"  said  Julie,  and  dive 
straight  into  my  arms  and  kissed  me.  Tf 
broken  wave  washed  over  me;  the  salt  drof 
tingled  and  smarted  in  my  eyes.  She  was  laugl 
ing  and  hugging  me  and  holding  me  awa 
from  her  and  talking.  "Annabel.  I'm  so  thank 
ful  you/re  not  dead.  Oh,  I'm  not  crying— the; 
musf  be  those  tears  of  joy  they  always  she 
like  mad  in  books.  Oh,  it's  terrific,  it  really  is 
You've  come  back!"  She  gave  me  a  litti 
shake.  "Only  say  something,  darling,  fc 
pity's  sake,  or  I  will  think  you're  a  ghost!' 

I  looked  at  Julie,  feeling  suddenly  helples: 
What  was  there  to  say,  after  all?  I  cleared  m 
throat,  smiled  uncertainly,  and  said  the  onl 
thing  that  came  into  my  head.  "You— you'v 
grown." 

"I  suppose  I  have."  said  Julie  blankly. 

Then  we  both  laughed,  the  laughter  perhaj 
a  little  high  and  overpitched. 

Julie  thrust  an  arm  into  mine.  "Wherf 
grandfather?  Surely  he's  not  up  in  the  field 
this  weather?" 

"He's  lying  down.  He  does  every  afternoo 
now." 

"Does  he?  I  mean,  does  he  have  to?" 

I  said,  "It's  only  a  precaution.  I  think  m 
coming  back  has  been  a  bit  of  a  strain,  bt 
he's  taken  it  remarkably  well." 

"And  Con?"  The  sideways  glance  was  di 
concertingly  shrewd. 
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but  who  mothers  ]yjother  ? 


Ladies'  Home  Journal  does — with  inspiration 
and  authority. 

Nobody  soothes  a  mother's  nerves  like  the 
Journal's  Dr.  Spock.  Nobody  shows  her  how  to 
get  her  money's  worth  out  of  family  living  like 
the  Journal's  "How  America  Spends"  .  .  .  no- 
body gives  her  complete  and  consistently  good 
menu  ideas,  nobody  interprets  foreign  affairs  in 
her  language,  nobody  gives  her  beauty  advice  in 
direct  answer  to  her  needs  .  .  .  nobody,  that  is, 
but  the  Journal. 


Others  may  invite  skimping,  scanning,  and 
skipping;  but  the  Journal  is  made  to  be  read, 
and  studied,  and  listened  to.  


Which  must  be  why  ad- 
vertisers with  young  and 
growing  products  so'  will- 
ingly put  them  under  the 
care  of  the  Journal  arid 
its  ever-growing  family  of 
devoted  mothers. 


When  the  Journal  speaks— women  listen 


world's  largest 
magazine 
for  women 


a  4 


Callouses,  Bunions,  Sore  Toes 


Fastest  Relief  You  Ever  Experienced! 

Like  pressing  a  button — that's  how 
fast  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  start  giv- 


ing  nerve-deep  relief. 

New  or  tight  shoes  are 
eased  almost  like  magic. 
Painful  corns,  callouses 
are  stopped  before  they 
can  develop  —  speedily 
removed  if  you  already 
have  them,  when  used 
with  the  separate  Medi- 
cations included  in  each 
box.  At  Drug,  Shoe, 
Dept.,  5-10^  Stores. 

SI 

CALLOUSES 

Jl 

BUNIONS 

Jl 

DrScho/ls 

Zino-pads 

CORNS 
BETWEEN 
TOES 

The  facts 
about 
strengthening 
brittle  nails 


Can  polish  strengthen  nails?  Any  good 
polish  can  strengthen  your  nails.  In  fact, 
Cutex  contains  special  plasticizers  for 
that  purpose.  But  if  you  have  problem 
nails  that  break  at  the  least  touch,  you 
need  something  more.  Based  on  50  years' 
experience  in  nail  care,  Cutex  has  de- 
veloped Strong  Nail,  a  heavy-duty  full- 
strength  nail  strengthener,  not  diluted  by 
color  additives.  Strong  Nail  forms  a 
tough  layer  over  the  nails  to  reinforce 
them  against  cracking,  splitting  and 
breaking.  Yet  Strong  Nail  is  easily  re- 
moved with  Cutex  Oily  Polish  Remover. 
Wear  Strong  Nail  alone  or  under  any  of 
the  33  fashion-right  Cutex  polish  colors. 
Can  you  cure  brittle  nails?  The  part  of  the 
nail  you  can  see  is  actually  dead  tissue. 
The  live  nail  grows  under  the  cuticle,  and 
that  is  where  you  should  start  to  correct 
brittle  nails.  Cutex  Nail-Flex  is  a  medi- 
cated cream  especially  formulated  to  help 
encourage  the  growth  of  long,  strong 
beautiful  nails.  But  remember,  new 
growth  takes  time  and  Nail-Flex  should 
be  rubbed  into  the  cuticle  faithfully  for  a 
period  of  weeks  before  you  expect  results. 
Cutex®  Strong  Nail  and  Nail-Flex  are 
each  only  59^  plus  tax. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  82 

I  said  lightly,  "He's  taken  it  very  well  too." 
I  wondered,  by  no  means  for  the  first  time, 
how  much  the  eleven-year-old  Julie  had 
known  about  her  cousin's  disappearance. 

Donald,  not  to  be  moved  from  his  decision, 
drove  off  to  West  Woodburn  soon  after  tea. 
Grandfather,  whom  the  heat  was  tiring,  I 
thought,  more  than  he  would  admit,  went 
early  to  bed.  The  sound  of  Con's  tractor 
wound  on  and  on  through  the  soft  evening. 

Now  that  Julie  and  I  were  alone  there  still 
seemed  curiously  little  to  say.  We  went  out  to- 
gether, through  the  garden  toward  the  river 
path  that  led  to  West  Lodge.  At  the  stile  we 
climbed  the  two  steps  and  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  crossbar,  facing  away  from  the  house. 

1  said,  "You  know,  I'm  afraid  I  jumped  to 
conclusions.  I  was  hoping  they  were  cor- 
rect." 

"Were  you?" 

I  laughed.  "I  fell  for  your  Donald,  from  a 
great  height." 

Her  face  came  alight  for  a  moment.  "One 
does.  That's  how  it  happened  with  me.  He's — 
oh,  he's  so  .safe!"  She  finished  on  a  note  that 
sounded  more  despondent  than  anything  else: 
"And  I  do  adore  him,  I  do,  really." 

"Then  what's  wrong?" 

She  extended  a  sandaled  foot  and  regarded 
it.  "It's  true;  I  do  want  to  marry  him.  And 
most  times  I  want  to  marry  him  soon.  And 

then,  sometimes,  suddenly   "  A  little 

pause.  "He  hasn't  asked  me,  actually." 

I  smiled.  "You're  only  nineteen." 

"I  know."  Another  despondent  silence. 

I  said,  after  a  minute,  "Would  you  rather 
talk  about  something  else?  You  don't  need  to 
tell  me  anything  you  don't  want  to." 

"Oh,  but  I  do.  In  a  way  it  was  one  of  the 
things  1  was  so  longing  to  see  you  again  for.  I 
thought  you'd  know,  you  see." 

"My  dear,"  I  said  helplessly,  "I — I  made  a 
pretty  fair  mess  of  my  own  life,  you  know." 

"That's  why.  It  isn't  the  people  who've  had 
things  their  own  way  who — well,  who  get  wis- 
dom. People  ought  to  avoid  pain  if  they  can, 
like  disease;  but  if  they  have  to  stand  it,  its 
best  use  might  be  that  it  makes  them  kinder. 
Being  kind's  the  main  thing,  isn't  it?" 

She  seemed  all  at  once  very  young  and  un- 
certain as  she  hesitated,  apparently  on  the 
brink  of  some  confidence. 

I  spoke  almost  nervously.  "Julie,  keep  quiet 
for  the  moment  about  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween you  and  Donald,  will  you?  I  mean,  if 
people  want  to  jump  to  conclusions,  as  I  did, 
let  them." 

She  turned  her  head,  her  eyes  wide  and  sur- 
prised. "Heavens,  why?" 

"I'm  sorry.  1  can't  explain.  But  if  you've 
really  made  up  your  mind  to  have  Donald 
when  he  asks  you — well,  quarrel  with  him  all 
you  like  in  private,  but  don't  let  other  people 
see  you  having  too  many  doubts." 

T 

lo  my  relief  she  sounded  amused.  "Is  this 
Aunt  Agatha's  advice  to  young  girls,  or  do 
you  really  mean  anyone  special  when  you  say 
'other  people'?" 

I  hesitated.  I  believe  that  at  that  moment  I 
very  nearly  told  Julie  the  whole  story.  But  1 
said,  merely,  "Grandfather.  I  think  this  stroke 
he's  had  has  frightened  him,  rather,  and  he's 
fretting  a  bit  about  the  future— our  future." 

She  sent  me  a  glance  that  was  all  at  once 
adult  and  wise.  "My  future,  do  you  mean, 
now  that  you've  come  home?" 

"Yes.  I  know  he'd  like  to  think  of  your  be- 
ing settled  with  someone  like  Donald.  So — 
don't  rock  the  boat  too  much,  Julie." 

"The  boat?  Mr.  Isaacs  and  all?"  She 
laughed  suddenly.  "Annabel,  good  heavens, 
all  /  want  is  to  get  on  with  my  own  life  in  my 
own  way,  and  I  think — I  think — that  includes 
Donald!"  She  dropped  a  hand  over  mine. 
"But  don't  you  ever  go  away  again.  Promise?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  she  took  this  for  assent, 
for  her  hand  squeezed  mine  softly.  She 
added,  cheerfully  now,  "Look,  there's  Mr.  For- 
rest's horse,  over  there,  like  a  shadow.  He's 
lovely,  isn't  he?  Like  something  in  a  book. 
Pegasus,  in  the  Elysian  fields.  He  ought  to  have 
a  manger  of  chalcedony  and  a  bridle  of  pearl." 

The  horse  raised  his  head.  He  seemed  to  eye 
us  uncertainly  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  might 


come  forward,  then  he  lowered  his  head  again 
to  the  grass. 

"I  thought  he  was  coming,"  said  Julie 
breathlessly.  "They  all  used  to,  to  you,  didn't 
they?  Will  you  help  school  him?  His  name's 
Rowan.  Aren't  you  going  in  to  speak  to  him? 
It  seems  a  dreadful  pity  that  all  the  horses 
had  to  go.  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful 
wrench  for  Mr.  Forrest — though  I  suppose  it 
would  only  come  as  a  sort  of  last  straw,  con- 
sidering everything  else  that  had  happened." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  she  said, 
with  a  curious  softness,  "You  know,  you  don't 
have  to  pretend  with  me.  Have  you — have 
you  spoken  to  him  yet?" 

I  said,  "Have  I — what  do  you  mean? 
Spoken  to  whom?" 

"Mr.  Forrest,  of  course." 

Silence  again.  I  couldn't  have  spoken  if 
I'd  tried. 

Before  I  could  grope  for  words,  she  said, 
like  a  nice  child  who  confesses  to  something 
that  she  may  be  punished  for,  "I'm  sorry.  But 
I  did  want  to  tell  you  that  I  knew  all  the  time. 
I  knew  that  you  and  Mr.  Forrest  were  lovers." 

I  said,  "Oh,  dear  sweet  heaven." 

"I'm  sorry."  She  repeated  the  words  with  a 
kind  of  desperation.  "I  didn't  spy  on  you, 
don't  think  that.  But  I  saw  you  together  some- 
times, and  I  knew  you  used  to  leave  letters  in 


NEXT  MONTH 

She  was  a  governess,  turned  off  in 
disgrace.  He  was  rich,  handsome,  cyn- 
ical—  and  with  difficulties  of  his  own. 
"\  ou  say  you  are  a  practical  French- 
woman," he  told  her.  "1  have  what 
you  may  think  a  somewhat  unusual 
proposition  to  make  to  you  " 

Their  adventures  are  told  in  a  story 
rich  in  spirited  action,  colorful  per- 
sonalities on  the  thin  edge  of  danger, 
and  warmly  glowing  romance. 

CAMILLA^ 

By  JANE  AIKEN  HODGE 

Complete  novel, 
condensed,  in  the  July  Journal 


the  ivy  tree  at  the  old  hall  gate.  I  thought  it 
wonderfully  romantic." 

My  hands  were  pressing  down  hard  to 
either  side  of  me  on  the  bar  of  the  stile. 
"Julie — you — we — I  didn't  " 

"Oh,  I  know  there  wouldn't  ever  be  any- 
thing wrong.  I  mean,  really  wrong." 

Lei  her  talk,  I  thought,  let  her  tell  me  just 
what  she  saw,  what  she  knows.  Adam  Forrest? 
Con?  The  two  names  burned  in  front  of  me, 
as  if  they  had  been  branded  in  the  bars  of  the 
stile. 

"You  couldn't  help  it.  But  if  one  falls  in  love 
with  a  married  man  there  is  nothing  to  do,  is 
there?  One  can  only  go  away.  I  knew  why 
you'd  gone,  and  I  thought  it  marvelous  of  you. 
Do  you  know,  I  used  to  cry  about  it?" 

I  said  in  a  dry  voice,  "You  needn't  have 
done  that." 

She  gave  a  little  laugh.  "You  don't  mind 
my  having  told  you?  We  won't  speak  of  it 
again  if  you  like." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  It's  over." 

She  looked  almost  shocked.  "Over?  But  I 
thought  " 

I  said,  and  I  could  hear  myself  how  nerves 
had  sharpened  my  voice,  "Do  you  seriously 
think  I'd  have  dreamed  of  coming  back  if  I'd 
known  he  was  still  here?" 

"Didn't  you  know?" 

"Of  course  I  didn't !  I  thought  I'd  made  very 
sure  he  wasn't,  or  I'd  never  have  come." 

"But" — her  voice  sounded  as  frankly  disap- 
pointed as  a  child's — "but  now  that  you  have 

come,  and  he  is  here,  and  "  The  sentence 

trailed  off. 

"You   mean   because   Crystal  Forrest's 
dead?"  I  said  flatly. 
1  heard  her  give  a  little  gasp.  "Well— yes." 


■ 


"Forget  it,  darling.  Oblige  me  by  forgettii 
it.  And  forgetting  it  as  far  as  Con  and  the  re; ; 
are  concerned.  I'd  rather  hate  them  to  knov 
Con  has  his  own  theories  as  to  why  I  left."  i 

"Ah,  well."  It  was  a  sigh  almost  of  disa 
pointment.  "I'd  hoped  it  would  come  right  ]•'• 
the  end.  You  see,  everybody  knew  they  we  " 
unhappy— he  and  his  wife,  I  mean.  I've  wo|3'  ; 
dered  since  why  he  didn't  divorce  her.  Com* 
it  have  been  the  money,  Annabel?  I'm  not  b 
ing  foul,  but  after  all,  he  couldn't  ever  ha  ^ 
kept  Forrest  going  " 

"How  could  I  know?  He— he  never  dj  ^se 
cussed  it."  Then,  out  of  nowhere,  came  ■?* 
guess  like  a  certainty :  "She  had  no  child."   to' a 

"I . . .  see,"  said  Julie  slowly.  "And  he  p-- 

"How  could  he  leave  her?  You  can't  lea  i-v 
people  who  have  nothing  else." 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "you  talk  about 
all  as  if  it  was  sort  of  remote,  just  a  sto 
about  someone  else."  > 

"That's  what  it  feels  like,"  I  said. 

I*  r.a 
f  you  stood  on  the  low  crumbling  wall  th  i 
enclosed  the  trunk,  you  could  just  reach  yoi  *' 
hand  into  the  hole.  I  put  my  hand  in  slowl  »:  1 
nervously  almost.  Whatever  secrets  the  ii  ^ 
tree  had  held  in  the  past,  it  was  now  only; 
tree,  and  the  postbox  was  an  empty  hole.  I1 

I  climbed  down  from  the  wall,  wiped  n 
hands   on   my  handkerchief,   and   walkt  "P< 
quickly  up  the  silent  mosses  of  the  negleeto  fa 
drive,  toward  the  ruins  of  Forrest  Hall. 

The  moon  was  full,  and  the  skeleton  of  tl  - 
house  stood  up  sharply,  with  the  dramaii  ndei 
backcloth  of  trees  cutting  its  lines  and  angk  "I 
and  throwing  into  relief  the  tracery  of  tl  -i 
bare  windows.  One  or  two  sheep  grazt  i> 
among  the  azaleas.  ti 
I  didn't  need  the  startled  swerve  of  a  ev  idn 
ten  yards  away,  or  the  rustle  and  patter  i  {« 
small  hoofs  retreating,  to  tell  me  that  I  h;  111 
been  right.  He  had  come,  as  I  had  guessed  1  ipi 
would.  "V 
I  stood  without  moving,  with  the  moon  b  k 
hind  my  shoulder,  and  my  back  to  the  sundie  tr 
Oddly  enough,  the  emotion  that  struck  at  nj  x 
most  vividly  at  the  sight  of  him  was  that  <  lit 
relief.  This  was  the  worst  thing  that  had  haf  fd 
pened,  and  I  had  had  no  time  to  be  ready  fc  a 
it;  but  now  it  had  come,  and  it  would  get  ove  . 
Somehow,  I  would  find  the  right  things  to  sa;  tl 

The  moonlight  fell  strongly  on  him  as 
came  forward,  and  even  at  that  distance  I  coul  a 
see  that  he  was  staring  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghos  a 
The  eyes  looked  very  dark,  and  the  bro\*  ti 
made  a  bar  of  black  across  them.  I  could  s£  nl 
the  deeply  incised  lines  down  his  cheeks,  an  if 
the  thin  line  of  a  mouth  schooled  to  reserve  o  it 
patience.  But  when  his  lips  parted  to  speal  is 
one  saw  all  at  once  how  thin  the  defenses  wer 
This  was  a  man  who  was  by  no  means  sure 
his  reception.  And  why  should  he  be? 

He  spoke  at  last,  in  a  half  whisper  that  ca: 
ried  no  expression.  "Annabel?" 

"Adam?"  Even  as  I  said  it,  I  thought  th  i 
name  sounded  exploratory,  tentative,  as  i  t 
I'd  never  used  it  before. 

He  had  stopped  a  yard  or  so  away.  "I  cam  ik 
as  soon  as  I  knew.  You  never  told  me  yo  i 
were  coming." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  still  here,"  I  toll  ii 
him.  "I'd  understood  you  lived  permanently  i  i 
Italy  now.  In  fact,  when  I  came  back  to  Ens  : 

land,  I'd  no  idea  that  your  "  I  stoppei  . 

swallowed. 

"You  didn't  know  that  Crystal  had  died? 
"I — I  hadn't  heard.  I'm  sorry." 
*  He  said  slowly,  "If  you  had  known — that 
was  here  at  Forrest,  and  free— you  would  nc 
have  come  back?" 

His  voice  and  face  gave  nothing  away.  Ther 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  cared.  Wh 
should  he?  Eight  years  was  a  long  time.  I  sait 
almost  with  relief,  "Yes.  Just  that."  * 
Heaven  knew  I  had  dreaded  the  interview 
and  heaven  knew  1  could  hardly  have  e> 
pected  to  get  through  it  more  smoothly  tha 
this.  I  had  expected  questions,  recriminations 
anger  even— anything  but  this  calm,  dea 
voice  and  steady  stare. 

"I  must  go."  I  spoke  hurriedly,  nervouslj 
"It's  late.  I— I  can't  think  that  we  have  an> 

thing  more  to  say.  I  " 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "you  can't  simpl 
walk  out.  I  would  have  thought  we  had  a  ver 
great  deal  to  say.  And  I'd  like  to  go  right  bac 
to  the  beginning." 


1 
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"You  know  why  I  went!"  I  could 
lear  how  my  voice  shook,  edged  with 
lerv  es.  but  I  couldn't  control  it.  I  tried 
o  thrust  him  back  again,  off  the  dan- 
;erous  ground.  "Don't  let's  go  back 
>ver  it,  please!  I— I  couldn't  stand  it! 
"hat's  all  over;  you  know  that  as  well 
s  I  do.  It  was  over  eight  years  ago, 
nd  it— it's  best  forgotten.  Everyt- 
hing's best  forgotten."  I  swallowed. 
People  change,  you  know.  In  all  that 
ime,  people  change." 

There  was  a  pause.  "You  know,  I've 
egretted  everything  I  said  and  did 
hat  night  far  more  bitterly  than  you 
ould  have  done,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
oubt  if  I'll  ever  quite  forgive  myself." 
Don't,  please,  there's  no 

eed  " 

"Don't  think  I'm  trying  to  excuse 
lyself.  I  lost  my  head,  and  begged 
ou — bullied  you — to  go  away  with 
le,  away  from  Whitescar  and  For- 
;st,  and  my  wife.  I  told  you  that,  if 
ou  weren't  prepared  to  do  as  I  asked, 
never  wanted  to  see  you  again.  But 
leaven  help  me,  Annabel,  I  never 
reamed  you'd  go." 
"It  was  better.  You  must  see  it  was 
etter." 

"Perhaps.  You  were  young,  and  I 
idiaved  badly,  and  frightened  and 
urt  you,  and  you  went.  But  you're 
lder  now,  Annabel.  Surely  you  must 
nderstand  a  little  more." 
T  do,  oh,  I  do.  Please  don't  think 
I'm  bearing  a  grudge.  Whate\er 
as  said  or  done,  it's  over,  eight  years 
ver.  There  was  nothing  to  forgive; 
nd  now,  let's  pretend  there  was  noth- 
jg  to  remember,  either." 
I  turned  quickly  away  from  him,  but 
pulled  me  round  to  face  him. 
"Wait.  Listen.  No,  I  can't  let  you  go 
ike  this.  You  see,"  he  said,  "it  isn't 
ver  for  me."  I  felt  myself  stiffen,  and 
went  on  quickly :  "You  want  tofor- 
t  the  past.  But  there's  still  the  future,  I 
ly  dear,  and  you  can't  expect  me  to 
and  by  and  do  nothing,  now  that 
ou've  come  home."  He  smiled  sud- 
nly,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was 
armth  and  even  lightness  in  his  ! 
jice.  "And  I  owe  you  a  courtship, 
on't  I?  We'll  have  no  more  clandes- 
ne  romance,  my  lose!  No  more  notes 
leaked  into  the  old  ivy  tree,  no  more 
i  moonlit  meetings  in  the  sum- 
erhouse."  He  shook  me  gently,  and 
s  smile  widened.  "No,  this  time  I'll 
oo  you  properly,  by  daylight,  ac- 
)rding  to  the  book.  I'll  even  start  by 
ing  on  your  grandfather  " 


ing,  of  destiny.  I  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  just 
watched  the  thing  dawning,  incredulously,  in  his 
face.  Even  when  he  took  a  rapid  step  that  brought 
him  within  a  foot  of  me,  I  didn't  move. 

He  said  slowly,  "I  must  be  going  mad.  It  can't 
be  possible.  It  can't."  He  put  out  his  hands  and 
turned  me  round,  quite  gently,  to  face  the  moon.  I 
looked  down,  shutting  my  lips  tightly  to  stop 
their  trembling.  Then  he  dropped  his  hands  again, 
and  turned  away  abruptly.  His  face  looked  quite 
impassive. 


N. 


o!"  Desperately  I  tried  to  mar- 
lial  my  thoughts.  But  the  only  co- 
rent  thing  that  came  to  me  was  that 
on  must  not  know.  "Please,"  I  said 
lakilv.  "you  mustn't  come  to  White- 
ar.  Promise  me!"  *■  4 

'My  dear!"  He  had  dropped  his 
lands  when  I  spoke,  and  was  staring 
me  now,  the  smile  gone,  and  a  deep 
ease  gathering  between  his  brows, 
lust  as  you  wish.  I'll  promise  any- 
ing  you  like,  except  not  to  try  to  see 
Mi  again." 

The  very  quietness  of  his  insistence 
as  terrifving.  Panic  mushroomed  up 
side  me,  and  burst  into  words  I  had 
:ver  meant  to  say.  "You  think  you 
n  dismiss  me  w  hen  it's  convenient — 
rget  me  for  eight  years— and  then, 
hen  I  come  back,  just  calmly  expect 
take  up  where  you  left  off?"  Ev  en  in 
at  uncertain  light,  I  saw  the  change 
his  face,  and  stopped,  half  afraid. 
Tf  it  weren't  absurd,"  he  said  very 
owly,  "if  it  weren't  something  so 
lazv  as  to  sound  like  black  magic- 
al have  said  you  couldn't  be  Anna- 
:1." 

I  drew  a  sharp  little  breath.  "That's 
lly !  Who  else  could  I  be?" 
"That."  he  said  even  more  slowly, 
s  what  I'm  wondering." 
I  stood  there,  and  stared  at  Adam 
arrest,  with  a  curious  sense  of  drift- 


"Is  this  true?  You're  not  Annabel  Winslow?" 

I  cleared  my  throat  and  managed  to  say,  stead- 
ily enough,  even  with  a  kind  of  relief,  "No,  I'm 
not  Annabel  Winslow." 

"You're  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  Annabel."  He  was  scru- 
tinizing my  face.  "But  it's  .  .  .  extraordinary.  It's 
beyond  reason." 

I  said  gently,  "But  it's  true." 

He  gave  a  little  laugh  that  had  no  relationship 
with  mirth.  "Who  are  you?" 

"Does  that  matter?" 


"Probably  not.  But  it  matters  a  great  deal  why 
you  are  here,  and  why  you're  doing  this — what- 
ever it  is  you  are  doing.  You  must  know  a  good 
deal  about  my  affairs,  or  you  wouldn't  have  been 
here  to  meet  me  tonight.  Who  told  you?  Anna- 
bel?" 

"I  never  met  Annabel.  It  was  Julie  who  told 

me." 
"Julie?" 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  85 

"Yes.  She"d  seen  you  meet  and  talk  in  the 
wood,  and  she  knew  about  the  postbox  in  the 
ivy  tree.  She  thought  it  was  a  perfectly  natural 
and  very  romantic  way  of  conducting  a  love 
affair.  She  never  told  anyone." 

"I  see.  A  bit  of  luck  for  you.  wasn't  it?  That 
she  knew  ,  and  told  you  ?  Otherwise  you*d  have 
been  a  little  startled  at  our  first  meeting." 

I  said  lightly,  "I'm  a  very  good  actress,  of 
course;  you'll  ha\e  guessed  that.  I  merely 
played  to  the  cues  I  got." 

He  sounded  grim.  "Oh.  yes.  you'd  have  to 
be  clever.  But  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
lover  must  have  been  something  of  a  shock. 
And  now,  please,  back  to  my  question.  Who 
are  you?" 

"Look."  I  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  harm  any- 
body I'm  only  out  to  do  myself  a  bit  of  good. 
Can't  you  let  it  go?  Why  should  it  concern 
you.  what  goes  on  at  Whitescar?" 

"You  come  back  here  posing  as  Annabel, 
and  ask  why  it  should  concern  me?  What's 
your  name?" 

"Mao  Grey." 

"You're  very  like  her;  but  of  course  you 
know  that.  Who's  briefing  you?" 

I  laughed.  "Con  and  his  sister." 

He  stared  at  me  unbelievingly.  "Con?  Con- 
nor Winslow  bring  back  'Annabel'  to  cut  him 
out  of  what  he  expects?  Don't  take  me  for  a 
fool:  he'd  as  soon  slit  his  own  throat." 

"I'm  not  cutting  Con  Winslow  out.  Grand- 
father has  refused  to  believe  Annabel  dead. 
As  things  stand  now.  Whitescar  goes  to  Anna- 
bel, with  reversion  to  Julie.  I  think  Con  might 
have  got  Whitescar  anyway,  after  some  sort  of 
legal  upheaval,  because  I'm  pretty  sure  Julie 
doesn't  want  it.  but  he'd  only  get  a  proportion 
of  grandfather's  money  along  with  it,  not 
enough  for  what  he'd  want  to  do." 

"And  just  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"A  home,  at  the  moment.  That's  a  new 
thing  for  me,  and  I  like  it.  A  competence." 

"Of  course.  Stupid  of  me."  He  spoke  as  if  he 
were  discussing  the  weather.  "You  hand  the 
major  part  of  Annabel's  inheritance  to  him, 
and  are  allowed  to  keep  your  'competence.' 
The  thing's  so  fantastic  that  you'd  be  almost 
bound  to  eet  awav  with  it.  siven  the  nerve,  the 
information — and  the  luck." 

"Well,"  I  said,  calmly  enough,  "it  seems  the 
luck's  failed,  doesn't  it?" 

"Indeed  it  does."  His  voice  was  gentle,  cal- 
culating. "Do  you  imagine  that  I  won't  blow 
the  whole  thing  sky-high  on  you?" 

"I  have  no  idea  what  you'll  do.  It's  quite 
possible  that  tomorrow  you'll  turn  up  at 
Whitescar,  and  tell  grandfather  that  Annabel's 
dead  after  all,  and  that  all  these  years  Con  has 
been  planning  to  take  Whitescar — and  looking 
forward  to  grandfather's  death.  It's  really 
better  for  everyone  the  way  it  is.  isn't  it?"  I 
finished. 

"Whether  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong  doesn't 
depend  on  how  many  people  it  hurts.  But  if  I 
did  agree  to  hold  my  tongue  now,  it  would  be 
purely  for  old  Mr.  Winslow 's  sake.  But  if  he 
dies  "  "  s 

"Then  y  ou  will  .  .  .  play  my  game?"  I  said 
breathlessly. 

"Let's  say  I'll  go  away  and  think  about  it. 
But  I  promise  you  that  if  I  plan  to  "blow  the 
gaff."  I'll  warn  you  first."' 

I  said  huskily,  "I  don't  know  why  you 
should  do  this  for  me." 

"Nor  do  I,"  he  said  wearily.  "But — be 
careful." 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  that  moonlit  meet- 
ing before  I  stopped  watching  the  road  be- 
tween West  Lodge  and  Whitescar.  When  two 
days,  three  days  passed  with  no  sign  from 
Adam  Forrest.  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps, 
having  "thought  it  over,"  he  had  decided, 
for  grandfather's  sake,  to  hold  his  tongue. 

I  had  made  no  further  attempt  at  confi- 
dence with  Julie.  Donald  Seton  called  at 
Whitescar  in  the  evenings,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion Julie  went  up  to  West  Woodburn  in  a 
genuine  attempt  to  learn  something  about  the 
job.  He  brought  her  back  in  the  evening  and 
stayed  to  dinner,  listening  in  apparent  amuse- 
ment to  her  lively — and  malicious — account  of 
the  way  he  occupied  his  time. 

"Sitting  in  a  hole."  said  Julie,  "scraping 
away  at  mud.  and  with  a  thing  the  size  of  a 


teaspoon!  Nothing  but  mud.  honestly.'  And 
every  spoonful  preserved  as  if  it  was  the  Grand 
Cham's  jewels.  I  nev  er  w  as  so  disillusioned  in 
my  life!" 

"No  gold  coins?  No  statues?"  I  asked, 
smiling. 

"My  dear.  I  think  there  was  a  Roman  boot- 
lace." 

Donald's  eyes  twinkled.  "That  was  our  big 
day.  You  mustn't  expect  excitement  all  the 
time." 

"Oh?"  said  Julie,  then  suddenly  laughed. 
"At  least" — this  to  me — "he's  coming  up  out 
of  the  mud  on  Wednesday .  We're  going  into 
Newcastle,  to  the  Royal." 

"The  theater?  But.  darling,  it's  grandfather's 
birthday,  had  you  forgotten?" 

"Oh.  yes.  I  know,  we're  going  to  the  mati- 
nee. Grandfather  knows,  and  we'll  be  back  in 
good  time  for  the  party.  Donald's  staying  for 
that  too." 

"Look."  Donald  was  saying.  "I  hadn't 
realized  it  was  a  family  party  .  I  think  perhaps 
I'd  better  say  " 

"Now.  don't  go  crying  off."  said  grand- 
father. "Anything  I  have  to  say  to  the  family 
as  such  can  be  said  in  three  minutes  precisely  , 
on  the  way  to  bed."  The  fierce,  faded  old  eyes 
went  round  the  table,  lingering  momentarily 
on  Con's  empty  chair.  "And  better  so.  There's 
been  too  much  talk  already." 

I  saw  Julie  open  her  eyes  wide,  and  said 
quickly,  "What's  the  play.  Julie?" 

Julie,  her  face  lighting,  plunged  happily  into 
an  account  of  it.  unaware  of  the  fact  (or  per- 
haps uncaring)  that  she  was  betraying  with 
every  word  how  far  her  heart  lay  from  White- 
scar and  the  quiet  island  of  Forrest  Park.  I 
saw  grandfather  watching  her.  an  odd  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

Mr.  Isaacs  came  just  before  midday  on 
Wednesday,  and  grandfather  took  him  straight 
into  the  office.  As  I  crossed  the  hall  Julie  came 
downstairs,  pulling  on  her  gloves. 

I  paused.  "Why,  hullo!  Are  you  going 
now?  I  thought  Donald  couldn't  get  away  till 
after  lunch." 

"Donald.""  she  said  crisply,  "'rang  up  an 
hour  ago  to  say  that  he  couldn't  go.  after  all." 

"Oh.  Julie,  no!  Why?" 

Her  eyes  were  stormy.  "Somebody's  turned 
up  from  London,  that's  why.  Some  beastly  man 
from  the  commission,  who's  working  with 
Donald,  and  Donald  says  he'll  have  to  stay 
and  see  him." 

"Julie,  he  can't  help  it." 

"Oh.  I  know  ,  I  know !  But  he  needn't  have 
sounded  just  as  if  he  didn"t  even  mind  not  go- 
ing out  with  me." 

"He  does  care.  I'm  sure  he  does." 

"Then  why  doesn't  he  say  so?"  cried  Julie 
explosively.  She  snatched  up  her  coat.  "Oh. 
I  must  eo  now ;  there's  the  car." 

"Car?" 

She  gave  me  a  little  sideways  look  under  her 
lashes.  "I  told  y  ou  I  wasn't  going  to  miss  this 
play  .  I'm  going  with  Bill  Fenwick." 

"You  rang  up  Bill  Fenwick.  and  asked  him 
to  take  y  ou?" 


"Yes."  she  said,  with  a  shade  of  defiance. 
"What's  wTong  with  that?" 

"Nothing  at  all."  I  said  cheerfully.  "Never 
mind  me.  honey .  go  and  enjoy  y  our  play.  We'll 
be  seeing  y  ou  at  dinner." 

As  the  front  door  shut  behind  her.  the  office 
door  opened,  and  grandfather  came  out. 

"Child  "  He  seemed  not  quite  to  know 

what  he  had  come  to  say. 

"Yes?" 

"I've  taken  y  ou  at  your  word." 

I  tried  not  to  let  him  see  the  relief  that  swept 
through  me.  I  said  earnestly.  "It's  right,  grand- 
father, it's  best  for  everyone — Con.  me,  the 
place,  your  peace  of  mind." 

"Julie?"  • 

"And  Julie."  I  said  steadily .  "Julie  loves  this 
place,  but  can  y  ou  see  her  running  it?" 

He  gave  his  little  bark  of  laughter.  "Frankly , 
no.  Must  confess  I've  wondered,  though,  with 
y  oung  Fenw  ick  in  the  offing  " 

I  said  quickly  .  "'There's  nothing  in  that.  It's 
Donald  Seton  and  you  know  he  lives  in  Lon- 
don when  he's  not  on  field  work." 

"H*m.  Gathered  there  was  something  in  the 
wind.  Decent  sort  of  fellow.  I  thought.  Well, 
that's  that,  isn't  it?  All  settled.  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  I  haven't  liked  it.  Connor's  all 
right,  don't  think  I  don't  know  it,  but  not 
m'own  flesh  and  blood.  Don't  just  stand  and 
smile  at  me.  child.  Come  here." 

I  went  and  stood  in  front  of  him.  He  put  up 
a  hand  and  held  it  against  my  cheek.  It  was 
cool  and  very  dry  .  and  felt  as  light  as  a  leaf 
"It's  made  me  very  happy,  your  coming  back. 
Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  y  ou're  not  my 
favorite,  because  you  are." 

"I  always  did  say  you  were  never  fair  in 
y  our  life." 

"I've  done  w  hat  I  think  fair,  in  spite  of  w  hat 
you  say  about  me.  Tell  y  ou  just  how  it  stands. 
Whitescar  goes  to  Connor,  with  the  house, 
stock,  implements,  the  lot.  I  take  it  y  ou  won't 
contest  that  ?  Or  Julie?" 

"No." 

A  grin.  "Doubt  if  y  ou  could,  anyway.  Then 
we  come  to  the  recompense  for  you." 

"For  me?  What  have  I  ever  done,  except 
run  away?"' 

"'Recompense  for  losing  Whitescar.  Should 
have  been  y  ours.  Handed  over  your  head  to 
Connor." 

"Oh."  I  waited  helplessly  . 

"The  money,"  said  grandfather.  He  sent 
me  a  look  up  under  the  white  brows.  "I've 
divided  it  into  three.  A  third  goes  to  Julie,  out- 
right. The  other  two  thirds  I've  left  in  trust,  to 
pay  your  income  for  life." 

"In  .  .  .  trust?" 

"I  want  to  see  you  well  provided  for.  but  I 
don't  want  the  money  to  leave  the  land  out- 
right. So  it's  left  in  trust  for  your  lifetime. 
After  your  death  it  comes  back  to  Connor 
absolutely .  or  to  his  heirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  should  marry  Connor,  and  live  at 
Whitescar.  the  money  becomes  yours  then, 
absolutely  .  Clear?" 

The  only  really  clear  thing  was  the  old  man's 
determination  to  tie  the  money  to  Whitescar; 
and  me.  along  with  it,  if  he  could,  to  Con. 


"^  hat  puzzles  me  is  how  in  the  world  women  manage  to  outlive  men!" 


"But — two  thirds  for  me,  and  a  third  for 
Julie?  What  about  Con?" 

"My  good  girl" — he  was  suddenly  ir- 
ritable— "anyone  would  think  you  were  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  every  penny  piece  to  Connor!" 
He  stopped,  breathing  rather  hard.  I  noticed 
all  at  once  how  heavily  he  was  leaning  on  his 
hand.  "I  think  it's  fair  enough,  all  round." 

"Darling,  of  course  it  is!  More  than  fair! 
And  now  let's  stop  thinking  about  it;  you 
forget  it  too." 

He  patted  my  cheek.  "Dear  child,"  he  said, 
and  went  abruptly  out  of  the  room. 

I  went  to  Bellingham  that  afternoon  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  I  caught  the  four-o'clock 
bus  back  which  put  me  down  at  the  head  of  the 
lane.  I  assembled  my  rather  awkward  collec- 
tion of  packages  and  set  off  downhill. 

When  I  reached  the  mouth  of  the  disused 
quarry'  I  saw  Donald's  car  standing  there. 
Donald,  pipe  in  mouth,  hands  deep  in  trouser 
pockets,  his  head  tilted  back,  was  apparently 
surveying  the  high  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
quarry  .  He  turned  when  he  heard  my  foot- 
steps and  smiled. 

"Hullo."  I  added,  a  little  awkwardly,  with  a 
gesture  of  the  basket  and  parcels  in  my  hands, 
"I  saw  your  car,  and  yielded  to  temptation. 
You  were  coming  down  to  Whitescar.  weren't 
you?"  I  thought  he  looked  uncertain.  I  added 
quickly,  "Julie  went  into  Newcastle  after  all; 
but  she'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

"Did  she?  Then  she  won't  miss  the  play. 
I'm  glad.  Did  her  cousin  take  her?" 

"Con?  No.  Bill  Fenwick.  D'you  know 
him?" 

"She's  mentioned  him.  Would  you  like  to 
put  y  our  parcels  in  the  car?" 

"Thanks  very  much."  I  handed  them  over. 
"There.  At  least  that's  one  way  of  ensuring 
that  you  do  come  to  dinner.  I  only  hope  I'm 
not  taking  you  down  too  early." 

"No.  I  wasn't  going  straight  there,  as  it  hap- 
pens ;  I  want  to  go  over  and  see  Mr.  Forrest, 
so  I'll  take  you  down  via  Whitescar,  and" — 
he  grinned — "it'll  be  very'  nice  to  have  some- 
one to  open  the  gates." 

"Fair  enough.'"  I  added,  curiously  ,  for  his 
eyes  had  returned  to  the  quarry'  face.  "What 
interests  y  ou  here?  This  is  a  geologist's  sort  of 
thing,  not  an  archaeologist's,  surely?" 

"Oh.  sure.  But  there  is  something  interest- 
ing." He  pointed  down  through  the  water  to- 
ward one  of  the  slanting  slabs  of  stone.  "Do 
you  see  that  bit  of  rock?  Don't  y  ou  see  the 
marks?" 

I  peered  down.  "Do  you  mean  what  looks 
like  a  sort  of  rough  scoring,  diagonally  across 
the  block?" 

"Chisel  marks.  Those  stones  down  there 
were  quarried  about  two  thousand  years  ago." 

"Tw  o  thou  "  I  stopped  short  and  said, 

rather  blankly,  "You  mean  the  Romans?" 

"That's  my  guess." 

"They  aot  building  stone  from  here,  for  the 
wall?" 

"Not  for  the  wall.  They  quarried  the  stone 
for  the  wall  on  the  spot." 

"For  the  fort  at  West  Woodburn,  then?" 

"The  same  applies.  There's  stone  there. 
They  dug  the  local  stuff  whenever  they  could, 
of  course,  to  save  time  and  transport." 

He  seemed  to  be  waiting  in  amiable  expec- 
tation. It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  the  very 
simple  conclusion  presented  itself. 

"You  think  there  may  be  something  here- 
abouts? Some  Roman  work  that  hasn't  been 
found  yet?" 

He  pushed  his  pipe  down  into  a  pocket. 
"I've  no  idea  "  he  said,  "but  there's  nothing 
to  stop  me  looking,  is  there?  If  y  ou're  ready  . 
I'll  be  taking  you  down  to  Whitescar.  and 
then  I'll  get  along  and  see  Mr.  Forrest,  and  ask 
his  leave  to  go  poking  around  his  property." 

When  we  got  to  the  farm,  it  was  to  find  a 
slightly  distracted  Lisa  watching  for  me. 
"Annabel,  would  you  be  an  angel  and  go 
across  to  the  gardens,  and  get  some  straw- 
berries? I  rang  up,  and  Johnny  Rudd  said  he'd 
keep  them  for  us." 

I  said,  "All  right.  Donald,  if  you've  to  see 
Mr.  Forrest  at  the  lodge,  I'll  come  along  with 
you,  and  walk  straight  back  with  the  straw- 
berries by  the  short  cut,  and  then  we  can  get 
on  w  ith  hulling  them." 

The  old  walled  kitchen  garden  of  Forrest 
Hall  lay  beside  the  stables,  about  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  from  the  West  Lodge,  where  Adam 
Forrest  now  lived.  Here  Donald  stopped  the 
car,  and  I  got  out. 

At  first  I  couldn't  see  anyone  about  at  all, 
and  walked  quickly  up  the  grass  walk  toward 
the  greenhouses,  peering  through  the  rose 
trellis  to  right  and  left.  Then  I  saw  a  man 
working  among  raspberry  canes. 

He  turned.  "I'm  afraid   "  he  began, 

then  stopped.  "You?" 

This  was  certainly  the  Adam  Forrest  I  had 
met  a  few  nights  ago,  but  now,  as  he  straight- 
ened in  the  sunlight  to  face  me,  it  was  as  if 
the  film  had  spun  along  swiftly,  and  the  actor 
had,  with  skillful  make-up,  confirmed  the  pas- 
sage of  years.  His  hair,  which  had  been  very 
dark,  was  showing  gray;  there  were  lines  I 
hadn't  seen  by  moonlight,  and  he  was  thinner. 

"Hullo.  Were  you  looking  for  Johnny  Rudd? 
I'm  afraid  he's  gone." 

"I  came  for  some  strawberries.  Johnny  said 
he'd  save  some." 

"Then  he'll  have  left  them  up  in  the  packing 
shed.  Come  and  see." 

We  walked  up  the  path  together.  I  said, 
"Julie's  young  man  came  across  with  me  just 
now,  to  see  you  about  something,  but  he 
thought  you'd  have  finished  for  the  day,  so 
he  went  along  to  the  lodge."  I  caught  his  quick 
look,  and  smiled  a  little.  "Oh,  don't  worry,  it's 
nothing  personal.  You're  still  quite  safe." 

"Safe?  I?" 

"Indeed,  yes.  If  you're  not  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  I  don't  know  what  you  are.  You  never 
came  across  to  Whitescar,  and  tried  to  trip  me 
up  in  front  of  grandfather,  as  no  doubt  you 
think  you  could  easily  have  done.  You've  done 
nothing.  Why?" 

"]  don't  know.  I  honestly  don't  know."  He 
pushed  the  door  open  for  me.  "I  suppose  it's 
because  I  think  rather  a  lot  of  old  Mr.  Wins- 
low,  and,  oddly  enough,  I'd  trust  you  over 
Con.  As  long  as  Julie  comes  to  no  harm.  I 
don't  much  care  how  you  and  Connor  fight  it 
out  the  rest  of  the  way." 

The  shed  was  big  and  cool,  its  basic  smell, 
of  geraniums  and  damp  peat,  dizzily  overlaid 
by  that  of  a  tank  crammed  full  with  sweet 
peas. 

There  were  two  punnets  of  strawberries  on 
a  bench  to  the  left  of  the  window.  "Enough, 
do  you  think?"  he  asked.  He  turned  his  head 
quickly  to  the  door,  saying.  "I  suppose  this  is 
Mr.  Seton?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  Donald.  Yes,  Mr.  Forrest's  still 
here.  Mr.  Seton,  Adam   "  The  men  ex- 
changed greetings.  "I  told  Mr.  Forrest  you 
wanted  to  see  him,  Donald,  but  I  managed  to 
keep  quiet  about  the  reason." 

"You  needn't  have  done  that."  He  turned  to 
Adam.  "I  don't  know  if  Annabel  told  you, 
sir,  but  I'm  an  archaeologist;  and  just  at 
present  I'm  in  charge  of  the  work  being  done 
up  at  West  Woodburn." 

"I  had  heard  that  excavating  has  started 
there,"  said  Adam  "Just  what  are  you  hoping 
to  do?" 

1  had  got  the  strawberries  all  tipped  into  my 
basket,  but  lingered  as  Donald  gave  Adam  a 
very  brief  account  of  the  work  he  was  engaged 
on,  and  then  described  how  he  had  seen  the 
"Roman  stones"  in  the  quarry.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  had  caught  Adam's  interest. 

"And  you  think  it  likely,  if  that  quarry  was 
originally  Roman,  that  there  may  be  some 
Roman  buildings  near  by?  Somewhere  in 
Forrest  Park?" 

"Yes.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  permission  to 
have  a  look  round,  if  I  may." 

"With  the  greatest  of  pleasure." 

"And  I  did  wonder  if  you  could  help  me. 
Can  you  remember  if  there's  anything  else 
in  the  way  of  a  quarry,  an  overgrown  pit,  or 
artificial  bank — you  know  the  kind  of  thing?" 

"The  only  pit  I  can  think  of  is  the  old  cellars 
at  Forrest." 

"The  house  is  a  ruin,  isn't  it?  Is  it  still  pos- 
sible to  get  into  the  cellars?" 

"I'm  not  sure  what  sort  of  condition  the 
place  is  in.  But  you  may  certainly  go  just 
where  you  like.  Look,  I'll  make  you  a  plan." 

Adam  reached  to  the  nearby  shelf  for  a 
paper  and  spread  it  on  the  bench.  I  came  to 
his  elbow  to  look.  He  drew  a  couple  of  lines, 
then,  with  a  subdued  exclamation  of  irritation, 
pulled  off  the  cotton  garden  gloves,  dropped 
them  on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  picked  the 


pencil  up  again.  Then  I  saw.  his  hands  were 
disfigured,  most  horribly,  it  must  have  been  by 
burns.  The  skin  was  white  and  dead-looking, 
and  here  and  there  were  puckered  scars  that 
showed  purple.  This  was  something  else  that 
the  romantic  moonlight  had  not  revealed. 

I  must  have  made  some  small  sound,  some 
little  gasp  of  indrawn  breath.  Adam's  pencil 
checked,  and  he  looked  at  me. 

I  said,  "Adam,  your  hands,  your  poor  hands. 
What  did  that  to  your  hands?" 

"I  burned  them." 

The  fire  at  Forrest.  His  wife.  "The  bed  was 
alight  by  that  time.  He  managed  to  drag  the  bed- 
clothes off  her,  and  carry  her  downstairs." 

He  had  reached  one  of  those  terrible  hands 
for  the  discarded  gloves.  He  hadn't  taken  his 
eyes  off  my  face.  He  said  gently,  'Til  put  them 
on  again.  I'm  sorry,  I  forgot  you  wouldn't 
know.  It's  rather  a  shock,  the  first  time." 

"It— it  doesn't  matter."  I  reached  blindly 
for  the  basket.  I  could  feel  the  tears  spilling 
hot  onto  my  cheeks,  and  couldn't  stop  them. 
Without  looking  at  either  of  them,  my  head 
bent  low  over  the  basket,  I  turned  and  almost 
ran  out  of  the  packing  shed. 


inner  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  festive.  It 
was  as  if  all  the  accumulated  tensions  of  the 
last  days  had  gathered  that  evening,  building 
slowly  up  like  the  thunderheads  that  stood 
steadily  on  the  horizon  outside. 

If  it  had  needed  anything  to  bring  the  ten- 
sions to  snapping  point,  Julie's  absence  pro- 
vided it.  At  first  it  was  only  assumed  that  she 
was  late,  but  as  the  meal  wore  through,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  she  wasn't  coming, 
grandfather  started  making  remarks  about  the 
forgetfulness  and  ingratitude  of  young  people. 

The  end  of  the  meal  came,  and  the  coffee, 
and  still  no  Julie.  Con  pushed  back  his  chair. 
"I'm  going  to  telephone  Nether  Shields." 

"If  anything  has  happened  to  that 
child  —  "  began  grandfather. 

"Nothing's  happened,"  I  said.  "You'd  have 
heard  if  there'd  been  an  accident." 

I  glanced  anxiously  at  grandfather.  The 
bright  malice  had  faded.  He  looked  his  age, 
and  more,  and  the  hand  with  which  he  pushed 
aside  his  untasted  coffee  was  shaking  a  little. 

Con  came  back  into  the  room.  "Nothing." 
he  said  tersely.  "Mrs.  Fenwick  knew  Julie 
was  due  back  here  for  dinner.  Bill  said  he'd 
be  home  by  seven.  No  sign." 

"I  told  you  it  was  no  use  telephoning!" 
Grandfather  almost  snapped  it.  "You're  very 
solicitous  of  others,  all  of  a  sudden,  aren't 
you,  Connor?  Why  so  anxious?  Because  you 
want  to  see  the  family  all  assembled  together?" 

Con  went  rather  pale,  and  put  down  his 
coffee  half  drunk.  For  a  moment  he  and 
grandfather  stared  at  each  other.  Then  Con 
said,  "If  I'm  wanted,  I'll  be  in  the  field," 
turned  his  back  on  his  great-uncle,  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  went  by,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  Julie.  I  wasn't  surprised  when,  almost 
too  soon  for  civility,  Donald  said  he  thought 
he  had  better  be  going. 

The  washing  up  was  done  and  Lisa  and  I 
were  back  in  the  drawing  room  when  at  length 
we  heard  a  car  enter  the  yard.  Almost  before 
it  had  drawn  to  a  halt,  one  of  its  doors  slammed ; 
there  was  a  short  pause  and,  faintly,  the  sound 
of  voices,  then  the  car  moved  off  again  im- 
mediately. 

Grandfather  shouted,  "Julie!" 
She  came  slowly  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  stood  there  for  a  moment  before  she  came 
in.  Her  eyes  went  swiftly  round  the  room,  and 
came  to  rest  on  grandfather. 

"Julie!"  Grandfather  sounded  angry. 
"Heaven  knows  I  don't  expect  you  to  remem- 
ber anything  as  completely  unimportant  as 
your    grandfather's    birthday,    but    I  do 

think  " 

"I'm  sorry,  grandfather."  I  saw  how  white 
her  hand  was  on  the  doorknob.  "I  didn't  for- 
get— there  was  an  accident." 

"An  accident?  I  take  it  nobody's  hurt?" 
She  shook  her  head.  "No,  it  was  a  silly 
thing.  Somebody  backed  out  of  a  garage 
straight  into  us.  Then  there  was  all  the  fuss, 
and  the  police" — she  swallowed — "and  then 
we  had  to  get  the  car  back  to  a  garage  and  let 
them  see  what  the  damage  was,  and  Bill  had 
to  arrange  to  take  it  back  later  to  have  it  fixed. 
I — we  couldn't  help  it,  really  we  couldn't." 


"You  could  have  telephoned,"  said  grand- 
father sharply. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Julie  again,  but  with 
something  too  sharp  and  driven-sounding  in 
her  voice.  Outside,  the  yard  gate  clashed,  and 
I  saw  her  jump. 

Grandfather  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  I  forestalled  him.  "She'd  be  too  upset  to 
think  about  it.  You  know  what  even  the  small- 
est of  accidents  is  like;  it  shakes  you  right  to 
pieces.  Well,  it's  lucky  it's  no  worse." 

Lisa  said,  "Donald  Seton  was  here." 

Julie  bit  her  lip  and  looked  ready  to  cry. 
"Here?  I — I  didn't  think  he  was  coming." 

"He  left  some  time  ago,"  said  Lisa.  "We 
thought  he  would  wait  to  see  you,  but  he  said 
he  had  to  go." 

Julie  turned  to  look  at  her,  but  just  then 
the  door  opened  and  Con  came  quickly  across 
the  hall,  to  pause  in  the  open  doorway  behind 


Julie.  In  breeches  and  open-necked  shirt  I 
looked  tough,  extremely  handsome,  and  in 
flaming  temper.  It  didn't  need  much  gazing 
the  crystal  ball  to  guess  that  the  pair  of  thei 
had  just  had  a  monumental  row.  Julie  flur 
him  a  glance  over  her  shoulder,  about  ; 
friendly  as  a  volley  of  swan  shot. 

"Can  you  imagine  "  Julie  checked  he 

self,  and  went  on  in  a  voice  that  trembled  ii 
securely  on  the  edge  of  self-control :  "Just  no\ 
as  we  came  back,  Bill  had  to  stop  the  car  ft 
the  gate  at  High  Riggs;  well.  Con  saw  fit 
come  over,  and  ask  me  where  I'd  been,  ar 
why  I  was  so  late,  and,  as  if  that  wasn't  b; 
enough,  he  started  pitching  into  Bill!"  SI 
swung  on  her  cousin.  "What  put  you  in  sui 
a  howling  temper,  for  heaven's  sake?" 

"You  know,  Connor,"  said  grandfath 
mildly  enough,  "you  ought  not  to  have  do 
this." 


HOW  TO  EAT  WELL  ON 


licit'  are  lour  tempting  menus  plus  delicious  recipes  that  will  stretch  your 
food  dollars.  Real  thrift  means  skill  and  ingenuity  in  making  inexpensive 
foods  taste  wonderful.  Weekly  menu  planning  and  shopping  wisely  durin 
food  sales  help  too. 

Savory  oxtail  costs  only  35  cents  a  pound.  Braised  stuffed  beef  heart  is 
about  35  cents  a  serving;  and  lamb  shanks  (the  lowest  part  of  leg  of  lamb), 
at  onl)   1(>  cents  a  pound,  can  be  baked  until  brown,  tender  and  delicious 


MEN!  I 

SAVORK  0X1  Ml  Ml  w 
WITH  CARROTS 

FRENCH  BREAD 

SI.ICEDRADISHAND. 
LETTUCE  SAI.AI) 

I  RENI  H  DRESSING 

INDIVIDUAL  CARAMEL 
CUSTARDS 

i  RISP  -I  GAR  COOKIES 
OPTIONAL 

COST  $2.86 
SERVES  4 


Savory  Oxtail  Stetc  tcith  Carrots  $1.8t 


I  lbs.  oxtail  t  ut  in  pieces 

1  cup  flour 

'1  teaspoons  salt 
•  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  salad  oil 
1  cup  finely  chopped 

peeled  onion 

3  cups  water 


1  can  (R-oz.)  tomato  sauce 
XA  teaspoon  celery  seed 
1  bay  leaf,  crumbled 
1  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
parsley 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
1  pound  carrots,  scraped 
and  sliced 


Wipe  oxtail  with  clean,  damp  cloth.  Mix  flour,  1  teaspoon 
salt  and  V\  teaspoon  pepper.  Shake  oxtail  in  seasoned  flour 
in  a  paper  hag.  Heat  oil  in  a  heavy  3-quart  kettle.  Brown 
oxtail  on  all  sides  over  high  heat.  Remove  and  reserve 
Saute  onion  in  same  kettle  until  golden.  Return  meat  to 
kettle.  Add  water,  tomato  sauce,  remaining  1  teaspoon  salt 
and  H  teaspoon  pepper,  celery  seed,  bay  leaf,  parsley  and 
Worcestershire  sauce.  Cover  and  simmer  over  low  heat 
for  about  3  hours  or  until  oxtail  is  fork-tender.  Cool  and 
skim  off  as  much  fat  as  possible  to  avoid  having  a  greasy 
stew.  Reheat  and  add  carrots.  Simmer  about  30  minutes  ol 
until  carrots  are  just  tender.  Taste  for  salt.  Make-  I  | 
servings. 


MENU  III 

*SPAGHETTI  WITH  EGGS, 
BACON  AND  PARMESAN 

ITALIAN  BREAD  STICKS 

SPIN  ACHAND-LETTUCE 

SALAD  WITH  ITALIAN 

DRESSING 

COMPOTE  OF  SLICED 
BANANAS,  ORANGE 
SECTIONS  AND  FRESH 
STRAWBERRY  HALVES 

COST  82.43 
SERVES  4 


Spagltet  ti  ivith  Eggs,  Bacon  and  I'annesaii 

Yi  teaspoon  salt 


Yi  pound  sliced  bacon 
1  pound  spaghettini 

(thin  spaghetti) 
6  eggs 


H  teaspoon  pepper 
1  cup  liquefied  nonfat  dry  milk 
Yi  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 


Fry  the  bacon  until  it  is  crisp.  Remove  and  drain  of 
paper  toweling.  Reserve  M  cup  of  the  bacon  drippings 
Crumble  bacon  and  reserve.  Cook  the  spaghetti  according 
to  directions  on  the  package.  When  the  spaghetti  is  almost 
cooked,  beat  the  eggs  until  frothy.  Add  salt,  peppe: 
and  milk.  Heat  the  reserved  bacon  drippings  in  a  clean 
skillet.  Add  the  egg  mixture.  Cook  and  stir  continu- 
ously until  mixture  resembles  thick  liquid  custard.  Add 
the  Parmesan  cheese.  Mix  quickly.  Remove  from  heat 
immediately.  Drain  the  spaghetti.  Place  in  a  large  serving 
dish.  Pour  the  egg  mixture  over  the  spaghetti.  Add  tin 
crumbled  bacon  and  tos-  thoroughly.  Serve  immediately. 
Make-  I  -cr\  in::-. 
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Julie  said,  "Con  takes  too  much  on  himself, 
and  always  did!  It's  been  going  on  for  years, 
and  now  this — this  sort  of  thing— is  the  last 
straw  as  far  as  I'm  concerned!  Being  ticked 
toff  like  a  naughty  child  in  front  of  Bill  Fen- 
Iwick,  and  all  because"— she  mimicked  Con's 
voice— "it  was  'vital  we  should  all  have  been 
here  tonight,  and  now  Great-Uncle  Matthew's 
ias  mad  as  (ire!'"  She  swung  back  on  Con. 
\ "You're  not  the  master  here  yet,  and  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned  you  never  will  be!" 
"Julie!"  I  said  sharply.  "That's  enough!" 
They  ignored  me.  Grandfather  thrust  his 
Ihead  forward,  his  eyes  intent  under  scowling 
brows.  "And  just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Just,"  said  Julie,  "that  this  is  my  home, 
and  Con— why,  Con  doesn't  even  belong 
here!" 

Grandfather  slammed  his  fist  down  on  the 
table.  "And  now  perhaps  you'll  let  me  speak! 


What  you  appear  to  forget,  all  of  you,  is  that 
this  is  my  house — still!  While  I'm  alive  I'll  ex- 
pect civil  conduct  in  it,  or  you,  Julie,  and  you, 
Connor,  can  both  of  you  go  elsewhere!  And 
now  I'm  going  to  bed."  And  he  put  shaky 
hands  to  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

Julie  said  raggedly,  on  a  sob,  "I'm  sorry, 
grandfather.  I  didn't  mean  to  upset  you." 
She  turned  past  Con  as  if  he  didn't  exist,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

Con  hadn't  moved.  His  face  seemed  to  have 
emptied  even  of  anger,  and  gone  blank.  His 
eyes  looked  unfocused. 

"Well?"  said  grandfather  harshly.  "What 
are  you  waiting  for?" 

Con  turned  on  his  heel  without  a  word,  and 
went  back  across  the  hall. 

I  stooped  over  grandfather's  chair.  "Dar- 
ling, don't  upset  yourself.  Julie's  more  shaken 
than  she  knows,  and  Con — Con's  been  work- 


PRACTICALLY  NOTHING 


Spagln-lli  wiili  a  creamy  mixture  of  eggs,  bacon  and  cheese  has  more  protein 
than  a  steak,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  What  could  he  more  delectable  than 
fillets  of  fresh  or  frozen  flounder  under  a  golden  sesame-seed  topping?  And 
flounder  costs  about  69  cents  a  pound! 

Don't  forget  to  use  two  of  the  biggest  money  savers  in  these  recipes:  mar- 
garine and  liquefied  nonfat  dry  milk.  Make  sure  you  buy  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  are  in  season,  and  check  your  local  newspapers  for  the  week's  best  buys. 


1  (4-/6.)  beef  heart 
1  teaspoon  salt 
lA  teaspoon  pepper 
Wi  cups  cooked  rice 
I  cup  finely  chopped 

peeled  onion 
Vz  cup  finely  grated 

scraped  carrot 


Braised  Stuffed  Beef  Heart     Si.  10 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
celery  leaves  or  parsley 

1  teaspoon  poultry  seasoning 

2  tablespoons  margarine 
2  cups  water 
2  beef-bouillon  cubes 
Flour -and-watcr  paste  for 

thickening 

Trim  fat  from  beef  heart  and  wipe  with  a  clean,  damp 
cloth.  Rub  inside  and  out  with  the  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
the  rice,  onion,  carrot,  celery  leaves  or  parsley  and  poul- 
try seasoning.  Fill  the  heart  with  as  much  of  the  stuffing 
as  possible.  Sew  the  heart  together  with  strong  thread. 
Heat  the  margarine  in  a  heavy  3-quart  kettle.  Brown  the 
heart  on  all  sides  over  high  heat.  Add  the  water  and 
bouillon  cubes.  Cover  and  simmer  over  low  heat  for  about 
3  hours  or  until  the  heart  is  fork-tender.  Transfer  heart 
to  a  warm  platter.  Carefully  remove  thread.  Reheat  liquid 
in  kettle  and  thicken  .with  a  little  flour-and-water  paste. 
T^ste  for  salt  and  pepper.  Cut  the  heart  into  slices  cross- 
wise and  pass  the  gravy.  Makes  4  servings. 


Sesame  Baked  Flounder  $1.44 


MENU  II 

♦BRAISED  STUFFED  BEI  I 
HEART 

BROCCOLI  SPEARS 

ZUCCHINI-AND-STRINCHEAN 
SALAD 

(COOKED  AND  MARINATED 
IN  FRENCH  DRESSINC) 

HOT  HOMEMADE  POPOVERS 

CHILI  ED  VPPLESA!  CE  AND 
CHI  Mil  D  PINI  iPPLE 
MIXED  TOGETHER 


COST  $2.99 
SERVES  4 


H  cup  sesame  seed 

\XA  pounds  fresh  or  frozen 

fillets  of  flounder 
%,  teaspoon  salt 


XA  cup  melted  margarine 
2  cupssoft  white  breadcrumbs 
lA  teaspoon  pepper 
Va  teaspoon  powdered  thyme 


Toast  the  sesame  seed  until  golden  on  a  baking  sheet  in 
a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.  This  will  take  about  10-15  min- 
utes. Stir  from  time  to  time  to  ensure  even  browning. 
Remove  and  reserve.  Wipe  fish  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth 
and  arrange  in  a  shallow  3-quart  casserole.  If  using  frozen 
fish,  allow  to  thaw  completely.  Sprinkle  fish  with  V*  tea- 
spoon salt.  Pour  lA  cup  margarine  over  fish.  Mix  bread 
crumbs,  sesame  seed,  remaining  Vi  teaspoon  salt,  pepper 
and  thyme.  Add  remaining  J-i  cup  margarine.  Mix  well. 
Sprinkle  bread-crumb  mixture  evenly  over  fish  in  casse- 
role. Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  for  about  30  min- 
utes or  until  fish  just  flakes  when  touched  with  a  fork. 
Makes  4  servings. 


MENU  IV 

♦SESAME  BAKED  FI.OUNDEK 
GREEN  PEAS 

TOASTED  ENGLISH  MUFFINS 

CRISP  CABBAGE  SLAW  WITH 
RUSSIAN  DRESSING 

PEPPERMINT  ICE  CREAM 
SPRINKLED  WITH 
CHOCOLATE  BITS 

COST  $2.61 
SERVES  4 


ing  far  too  hard,  you  know  he  has.  I  expect 
they'll  apologize  in  the  morning." 

He  looked  up  at  me  almost  vaguely,  as  if 
the  effort  of  that  last  speech  had  exhausted 
him.  "Annabel.  Should  have  married  Con  in 
the  first  place,  as  I  wanted.  Settled  the  pair  of 
you.  Settled  this.  I'm  going  to  bed." 

I  bent  to  help  him  rise,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  on  his  feet  he  shook  me  off  almost  pet- 
tishly. He  went  slowly  to  the  door.  I  thought, 
He  really  is  old;  the  tallness,  and  the  sudden 
flashes  of  energy,  are  what  deceive  us.  Some- 
thing closed  round  me  that  might  have  been 
loneliness,  or  fear. 

I  went  to  look  for  Con.  He  was  in  the 
kitchen  pulling  on  his  gum  boots.  His  face  still 
wore  that  blind,  shuttered  look  that  was  so 
unlike  him.  He  glanced  up  briefly,  then  down 
again. 

I  said,  "Con,  don't  pay  any  attention.  She's 
upset  because  she  and  Donald  quarreled,  and 
she  missed  seeing  him  tonight.  She  didn't  mean 
a  thing." 

"What  makes  you  explain  to  me?"  He  stood 
up  and  reached  for  the  jacket  that  hung  on  the 
back  of  the  door.  "It's  none  of  my  business. 
I  don't  belong  here.  Lisa  and  I  are  only  the 
hired  help." 

I  said,  "Listen.  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  but 
I'm  going  to.  You've  no  need  to  worry  any 
more." 

He  stopped,  as  still  as  a  lizard  when  a  shadow 
falls  across  it. 

"You  do  belong  here.  That's  all  I  .  .  .  ought 
to  say.  You  understand  me.  Let  it  go  at  that." 

The  shutters  were  up  again  in  his  face.  He 
said  at  length,  "And  the  money?  The  capital?" 
Silence.  "Did  he  tell  you?" 

"I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  say  any  more." 

He  made  a  movement  of  such  violent  im- 
patience that  I  was  startled.  He  was  saying, 
savagely,  in  a  low  voice,  "Whose  side  are 
you  on?  You've  had  me  wondering,  you're  so 
thick  with  Julie  and  the  old  man!  What  right 
have  you  got  to  keep  this  to  yourself?" 

"Very  well.  He's  divided  the  capital  be- 
tween Julie  and  me,  except  for  a  small  sum 
which  you  get  outright.  He  didn't  say  how 
much  that  was."  I  went  on  to  tell  him  what 
grandfather  had  said  to  me. 

"Julie.  Will  she  fight  the  will?  She'll  have 
grounds." 

"I'm  sure  she  won't.  She  doesn't  want  the 
place." 

"No,  she  just  thinks  I  should  be  out  of  it." 
He  turned  away  abruptly. 

"Con,  wait  a  minute  " 

"Good  night." 

He  went.  I  stayed  where  I  was  for  a  mo- 
ment, frowning  after  him.  For  heaven's  sake, 
I  thought,  suddenly  irritable,  do  I  have  to  add 
to  the  tangle  hy  feeling  sorry  for  Con  ? 

That  night  I  lay,  it  seemed  for  hours,  watch- 
ing the  wheeling  moonlight  outside  the  open 
curtains,  while  my  mind,  too  exhausted  for 
sleep,  scratched  and  fretted  its  way  round  the 
complications  of  this  absurd  masquerade. 

I  suppose  I  dozed  a  little,  for  I  remember 
realizing  that  the  dark  had  slackened,  and 
then  when  I  looked  at  the  window  again  it 
was  daylight,  and  the  birds  were  singing  in 
the  lilacs.  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window. 

It  must  be  still  very  early.  The  dew  was  thick, 
gray  almost  as  frost,  on  grass  and  leaf.  The  air 
smelled  thin  and  cool,  like  polished  silver. 
Through  a  gap  in  the  trees  to  my  left  I  saw  the 
distant  glint  of  chestnut,  where  the  Forrest 
colt  moved,  cropping  the  wet  grass. 

Sometimes,  I  think,  our  impulses  come  not 
from  the  past  but  from  the  future.  Before  I 
had  even  clearly  thought  what  I  was  doing,  I 
had  slipped  into  narrow  gray  trousers  and  a 
pale  yellow  shirt,  and  was  sliding  downstairs 
as  quietly  as  a  shadow.  Ten  minutes  later, 
bridle  in  hand,  I  was  letting  myself  in  through 
the  gate  of  the  meadow  where  Rowan  grazed. 

He  raised  his  handsome  head  as  soon  as  I 
appeared,  and  watched  intently,  ears  pricked 
forward.  I  sat  on  the  top  rail  and  waited, 
dangling  the  bridle. 

Rowan  paced  forward  slowly,  with  a  sort 
of  grave  beauty,  like  a  creature  out  of  the  pages 
of  poetry.  His  ears  were  pricked  so  far  forward 
that  the  tips  almost  met,  his  eyes  were  large 
and  dark,  and  mildly  curious.  His  nostrils 
were  flared,  and  their  soft  edges  flickered 
as  he  tested  the  air  toward  me. 


He  stretched  his  neck,  blew  gustily,  then 
came  on.  Still  I  didn't  move.  His  nostrils  were 
blown  wide,  puffing  sweet  breath  at  my  legs, 
at  my  waist,  at  my  neck.  He  mouthed  my 
sleeve,  then  took  it  in  his  teeth  and  tugged  it. 

I  put  a  hand  on  his  neck,  and  felt  the  muscles 
run  and  shiver  along  under  the  warm  skin. 
My  hand  slipped  up  to  the  long  tangled  fore- 
lock, and  held  it.  I  slid  slowly  off  the  fence  bar, 
and  he  didn't  try  to  move  away,  but  put  his 
head  down  and  rubbed  it  violently  up  my 
body,  jamming  me  back  against  the  railings. 
I  laughed  at  him  and  said  softly,  "You  beauty, 
you  love,  you  lovely  boy,  stand  still  now, 
quiet  now."  Then,  still  talking,  I  brought  the 
bit  up  to  his  muzzle. 
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lome  along  now,  my  beauty,  my  darling 
boy,  come  along."  The  bit  was  between  his 
lips  and  against  his  teeth.  He  held  them  shut 
against  it  for  a  few  seconds;  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  veer  away,  but  he  opened  his  teeth, 
and  accepted  the  steel  warm  from  my  hand. 

I  mounted  from  the  top  of  the  fence,  and 
he  came  up  against  it  and  stood  as  if  he  had 
done  it  every  day  of  his  life.  Then  he  moved 
away  from  it  smoothly  and  softly,  at  a  canter 
that  lengthened  too  quickly  toward  a  gallop, 
to  the  far  corner  of  the  long  meadow,  where 
there  was  a  narrow  wicket  giving  on  the  flat 
grass  of  the  river's  edge.  He  was  biddable 
enough  at  the  wicket,  so  that  I  guessed  that 
Adam  Forrest  had  taken  him  this  way,  and 
taught  him  his  manners  at  the  gates.  But,  once 
through  the  wicket,  he  danced  again,  and  the 
sun  danced  and  dazzled,  too,  down  through 
the  lime  leaves.  I  laughed,  and  said,  "All  right, 
have  it  your  own  way,"  and  let  him  go;  and  I 
wound  my  right  hand  in  his  mane  and  stuck 
on  like  a  bur  to  his  withers  with  too-long- 
disused  muscles  that  began  to  ache  before 
long,  and  at  last  I  said,  "Hi,  Rowan,  it's  time 
we  got  back.  I  don't  want  to  get  you  in  a  lather, 
or  there'll  be  questions  asked." 

We  had  come  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  round 
the  great  curve  of  the  river  that  led  to  West 
Lodge.  I  had  turned  him  just  in  time.  The 
chimneys  of  the  lodge  were  showing  above  the 
nearer  trees.  I  spared  a  glance  for  them  as  the 
horse  wheeled  and  cantered,  sober  and  col- 
lected now,  back  along  the  river.  His  neck  was 
damp,  and  I  smoothed  it,  and  crooned  to  him, 
and  he  flowed  along  smoothly  and  beautifully. 

I  said,  "All  right,  sweetheart,  that's  all  for 
today,"  and  slid  down  off  him  and  ducked 
under  his  neck  to  open  the  wicket.  Rowan 
snorted  and  threw  up  his  head. 

I  said,  "Steady,  beautiful !  What's  up?"  And 
looked  up  to  see  Adam  Forrest  a  yard  away, 
waiting  beside  the  wicket,  watching  me. 

I  actually  felt  the  color  leave  my  face,  and 
stood  stock-still,  in  the  act  of  latching  the  gate, 
like  a  child  in  some  silly  game,  one  hand 
stiffly  held  out,  the  other  automatically  hold- 
ing the  startled  horse. 

Adam  came  forward  a  pace  and  took 
Rowan's  bridle  from  me.  "Why  did  you  do 
it?"  he  said. 

The  time  had  gone  past  for  evasions  and 
pretenses;  in  any  case,  Adam  and  I  had  always 
known  rather  too  well  what  the  other  was 
thinking.  I  said  merely,  "If  I'd  known  you 
were  still  at  Forrest  I'd  never  have  come.  When 
I  found  I  had  to  face  you,  I  felt  caught, 
scared — oh,  I  suppose  desperate.  Then  you 
decided  I  was  an  impostor,  and  I  was  so 
shaken  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  let 
you  go  on  thinking  it.  It  was  easier,  as  long  as 
I  could  persuade  you  to  keep  quiet  about  me." 
I  added,  "Most  of  what  I  told  you  was  true. 
I  wanted  to  come  back,  and  try  to  make  it  up 
with  grandfather.  What  kept  me  away  was  the 
worst  kind  of  pride,  I  know;  but  he's  always 
played  power  politics  with  money — and  I 
didn't  want  to  be  taunted  with  just  coming 
back  to  claim  my  share."  I  gave  a  little  smile. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  to  me.  Well,  there  it  was,  partly 
pride,  partly  you."  I  paused.  "But  I  wanted 
desperately  to  come  back  to  England,  not  to 
be  completely  cut  off  from  my  home  any  more. 
And  as  for  you,  I — I  thought  I  might  be  able 
to  keep  out  of  your  way.  I  knew  that  .  .  . 
things  would  be  long  since  over  for  you,  but  I 
thought  you'd  understand  why  I  felt  I  had  to 
come  back." 

Rowan  jerked  his  head,  and  the  bit  jingled. 
Adam  seemed  unconscious  of  the  movement. 
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I  went  on:  "When  Mrs.  Grey — my  last  em- 
ployer—died, she  left  me  a  little  money,  three 
hundred  dollars,  along  with  a  few  trinkets  for 
keepsakes."  I  smiled  briefly,  thinking  of  the 
gold  lighter  with  the  initials  M.G.  "With  the 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  my  savings,  I  man- 
aged to  pay  for  my  passage,  with  something 
left  over.  I  came  straight  up  to  Newcastle,  got 
myself  a  room,  and  waited  a  day  or  two,  try- 
ing to  nerve  myself  to  come  back  and  see  how 
things  were.  Of  course,  for  all  I  knew,  grand- 
father was  dead." 

Adam  stood  without  moving;  I  had  hardly 
looked  at  him.  It  was  queer  that  when  a  part  of 
your  life,  your  very  self,  was  dead,  it  could  still 


hurt  you,  as  they  say  a  limb  does  still,  after  it 
has  been  cut  off. 

"I  wasn't  sure  if  I  dared  risk  Con's  findinir 
out  I  was  home.  Well,  I  waited  a  day  or  two 
wondering  what  to  do  " 

"Just  a  minute.  Why  should  you  not  'dare' 
let  Connor  know  you  were  home?" 

I  said  briefly,  "He  tried  to  kill  me  one  night, 
along  the  river." 

"He  what  ?" 

"He  wanted  to  marry  me.  Grandfather 
wanted  it  too.  You  knew  that.  Con  hadn't  a 
hope  then — or  so  he  thought — of  getting  the 
property  any  other  way,  so  he  used  to — to 
harry  me  a  bit.  Well,  that  night  he  threw  a  bit 


of  a  scene,  and — well,  he  lost  his  temper  and 
decided  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"Why  did  you  never  tell  me?" 

His  tone  was  peremptory,  proprietorial, 
exactly  as  it  might  have  been  eight  years  ago, 
when  he  had  had  the  right. 

"There  was  no  chance.  It  happened  the  last 
night  I  was  here.  I  was  on  my  way  home,  after 
I'd  left  you  in  the  summerhouse.  You  know 
how  I  always  used  to  go  over  the  river  by  the 
steppingstones,  and  then  home  by  the  path,  so 
no  one  would  know  I'd  been  to  Forrest.  That 
night  I  ran  into  Con.  That  was  the— the  other 
reason  why  I  ran  away.  Grandfather  took 
his  part,  you  see.  He'd  been  angry  with  me  for 
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McCormick  Recipe  of  the  Month 
BARBECUE  SAUCE 
(Quick  'n'  Easy) 

Combine  1  cup  ketchup,  W  cup 
vinegar,  1  teaspoon  Worcester- 
shire sauce  and  the  following 
McCormick  or  Schilling  prod- 
ucts: 1  teaspoon  Instant  Minced 
Onion,  Vi  teaspoon  Season-All,  V* 
teaspoon  Barbecue  Spice  and 
teaspoon  each  (.arlii  Salt  and 
lU.uk  Pepper.  Mix  well.  Use  to 
brush  spareribs,  hambu rgers, 
thicken  or  steak  during  grilling. 
Makes  about  l^i  cups. 
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months  because  I  wouldn't  look  at  Con,  and 
there' d  been  scenes  because  he'd  found  I  was 
staying  out  late,  and  I'd  lied  once  or  twice 
about  where  I'd  been.  When  I  got  home  that 
night,  after  getting  away  from  Con,  I  was 
prettj  nearly  hysterical.  Grandfather  wouldn't 
believe  me.  He  knew  I'd  been  out  somewhere, 
and  suspected  I'd  met  somebody,  and  all  he 
would  say  was  where  had  I  been  because  it 
was  late,  and  he'd  sent  Con  to  find  me  himself. 
I  was  scared  stiff  of  Con— and  now  grand- 
father was  taking  his  part,  and  I  was  afraid 
he  and  Con  would  start  ferreting  about,  and 
discover  about  you.  If  Crystal  had  found 
out — the  way  she  was  just  then  " 

Rowan  put  his  head  down,  and  began  to 
graze  with  a  jingling  of  metal.  I  paused,  lean- 
ing one  hand  against  his  neck. 

"Well,  you  understand  why  I  was  afraid  to 
come  back  to  Whitescar.  If  Con  had  been  in 
charge  here,  alone,  I'd  never  have  dared,  bi 
once  I  found  that  grandfather  was  sti 
alive  " 

"And  that  I  had  gone." 

"And  that  you  had  gone,"  I  said  steadily, 
"I  knew  I'd  have  to  come  back  here.  Then  Con 
himself  appeared  like  Lucifer  out  of  the  blue 
and  presented  me  with  what  looked  like  a 
nice,  peaceful,  Connor-proof  home-coming.  I 
rather  grabbed  at  it.  I  only  planned,  you  see,  to 
stay  here  as  long  as  grandfather  lived.' 

"I  begin  to  see.  How  did  you  fall  in  with 
Connor?" 

I  went  on  to  tell  him,  then,  of  the  interview 
on  the  wall,  and  the  subsequent  events.  "It 
went  off  well  enough,  until  1  found  that  you 
were  still  here." 

He  began  to  unbuckle  Rowan's  cheek 
strap,  saying,  "Go  on.  When  did  you  find  I 
was  still  here?" 
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Jrandfather  mentioned  it,  quite  casually, 
the  first  evening.  It  gave  me  a  shock.  I  went 
that  night  to  Con  and  said  1  wanted  to  back 
down.  He  said  it  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  a 
hint  of  the  "truth'  would  shock  grandfather 
Of  course  I  realized  that  I'd  have  to  stay,  but 
the  thought  of  having  to  meet  you  was  . 
terrifying.  I  went  over  to  Forrest  the  next 
night — I  knew  you'd  come,  I  don't  know 
how." 

You  always  did.  Nobody  had  said  the  words 
He  wasn't  looking  at  me;  he  was  sliding  the 
bridle  off,  over  Rowan's  ears.  The  horse,  his 
head  free,  flung  it  up  and  sideways,  and 
swerved  away  from  us,  thrusting  out  into  the 
sunlight  at  a  trot.  Adam  looked  down  at  the 
bridle  in  his  hands. 

"And  when  I  came,  you  found  it  easier  to 
let  me  think  you — that  Annabel  was  dead." 

"Wasn't  she?"  I  said. 

He  turned  then,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
really  looked  at  each  other.  "Why  should  you 
have  thought  so?  After  you'd  gone,  when 
you'd  had  time  to  think — I  still  can't  see  why 
you  never  sent  me  a  single  word,  even  an 
angry  one." 

This  time  the  silence  was  stretched  like  a 
shining  thread  that  wouldn't  snap.  When  I 
spoke,  it  was  in  a  voice  already  heavy  with 
knowledge;  the  instinct  that  sees  pain  falling 
like  a  shadow  from  the  future.  "But  you  had 
my  letter." 

Before  he  spoke,  I  knew  the  answer.  The 
truth  was  in  his  face.  "I  got  no  letter.  What 
did  it  say?" 

For  eight  years  I  had  thought  of  what  1 
would  have  liked  to  say.  Now  I  only  said, 
gently,  "That  if  it  would  give  you  even  a  little 
happiness,  I'd  be  your  mistress,  and  go  with 
you  wherever  you  liked." 

The  pain  went  across  his  face  as  if  I  had  hit 
him.  He  said,  quite  simply,  as  if  exhausted, 
"My  dear,  I  never  even  saw  it." 

"I  realize  that  now.  Adam,  don't  look  likj 
that.  It's  over  now.  I  waited  a  few  days;  I— < 
suppose  I'd  really  only  gone  to  London  to  wait 
for  you;  I'd  never  intended,  originally,  to  go 
abroad.  But  then  it  never  even  occurred  to 
me  that  the  letter  might  have  gone  astray. 
Letters  don't,  as  a  rule.  I  didn't  write  to  you 
again.  I— 1  couldn't,  could  I?" 

"No."  He  was  still  looking  like  someone 
who  has  been  mortally  hurt. 

There  was  another  of  those  silences.  We 
were  standing  so  still  that  a  wren  flew  onto  a 
ha/el  close  beside  me,  chattered  a  stave  of  shrill 
and  angry-sounding  song,  then  flew  away. 
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1  said,  "I'd  better  get  back  before  Con  sees 
I've  been  on  Rowan." 
"Annabel  " 

"Adam,  don't  make  me  keep  saying  it's 
finished." 

"Don't  make  me  keep  saying  it  isn't!  Tell 
me  this,  my  dear  dead  love;  why  did  you  cry 
when  you  saw  my  hands?" 

"Adam,  no,  you're  not  being  fair!" 

"You  care,  don't  you?  Still?" 

"I  .  .  .  don't  know.  No.  I  can't,"  I  said 
rather  desperately;  "I  can't  help  it.  Life  does 
go  on,  and  you  change,  and  you  can't  go  back. 
You  have  to  live  it  the  way  it  comes.  You  know 
that." 

He  said,  not  tragically,  but  as  if  finishing  a 
quite  ordinary  conversation,  "Yes,  of  course. 
But  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  be  dead. 
Good-by." 

He  let  himself  through  the  wicket,  and  went 
away  across  the  field  without  looking  back. 

It  was  still  an  hour  short  of  lunchtime  when 
Betsy  called  me.  "Oh,  Miss  Annabel!  Oh, 
Miss  Annabel!  Come  quickly,  do!" 

The  urgency  and  distress  could  only  mean 
one  thing.  "Betsy!  Is  it  grandfather?  Is  he 
dead?" 

"Mercy,  no!  But  it's  the  stroke  like  before, 
and  that's  how  it'll  end  this  time,  Miss 
Annabel,  my  dear." 

Lisa  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  showed 
none  of  Betsy's  agitation,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
a  kind  of  surreptitious  excitement  in  her  eyes. 

She  said  abruptly,  "There  you  are.  I've  got 
him  to  bed  and  got  him  covered  up.  He  col- 
lapsed while  he  was  dressing.  I'm  afraid  it 
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looks  serious.  Annabel,  will  you  telephone  the 
doctor?  The  number's  on  the  pad." 

"Lisa,  I  must  see  him.  You  do  the  telephon- 
ing. I  can  " 

"There's  no  point  in  your  seeing  him.  Go 
and  get  Con.  He  must  know  straightaway." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said,  and  went  on,  past 
her,  straight  into  grandfather's  room. 

The  curtains  had  been  half  drawn,  and  hung 
motionless,  shading  the  sunny  windows.  The 
old  man  lay  in  bed,  his  only  movement  that 
of  his  labored,  stertorous  breathing.  I  went 
across  and  stood  beside  him.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  difficult  breathing,  I  might  have 
thought  him  dead  already.  It  was  as  if  he,  the 
man  I  knew,  had  already  gone  from  behind 
the  mask  that  lay  on  the  pillow.  It,  and  we, 
were  only  waiting. 

The  doctor  came,  stayed,  and  then,  toward 
evening,  went  away.  This  was  the  number  . . . 
we  were  to  call  him  back,  if  there  was  any 
change  .  .  .  but  he  was  afraid,  Miss  Winslow, 
Miss  Dermott,  he  was  very  much  afraid  

Grandfather  lay  on  his  back,  propped  on 
pillows,  breathing  heavily.  I  had  pulled  a  chair 
up  to  one  side  of  his  bed.  Con  was  on  the 
other.  He  had  spent  the  afternoon  alternately 
in  sitting  still  as  a  stone,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
old  man's  face,  or  else  in  fits  of  restless  prowl- 
ing, which  I  had  stood  till  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  then  had  curtly  told  him  to  go  out  of 
the  room  unless  he  could  keep  still.  He  had 
shot  me  a  quick  look  of  surprise,  which  had 
turned  to  a  lingering  one  of  appraisement, 
then  he  had  gone,  but  only  to  return  after  an 
hour  or  so,  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  old 
man's  bed,  waiting.  And  that  look  came  again, 
and  yet  again,  as  the  blue  eyes  kept  coming 
back  to  my  face.  Heaven  knows  what  emotion 
was  showing  there.  I  had  ceased  to  try  to  hide 
it  from  Con,  and  I  could  not,  today,  find  it  in 
me  to  care. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on.  Julie  hadn't  come 
home.  After  the  doctor's  visit,  Con  sent  one  of 
the  men  up  in  the  car  to  West  Woodburn,  but 
on  his  return  he  reported  that  neither  Julie  nor 
Donald  had  been  seen  at  the  site  since  that 
morning. 


"Forrest  Hall!"  I  said.  "That's  where  they'll 
be!"  I  explained  quickly  about  the  alleged 
Roman  carving  that  Adam  had  described. 

But  the  man,  when  he  returned,  had  found 
nobody.  Yes,  he  had  found  the  cellars;  they 
were  accessible  enough,  and  he  thought  some- 
one had  been  there  recently,  probably  today, 
but  no  one  was  there  now. 

"We'll  have  to  leave  it,"  I  said  wearily.  "It's 
no  use.  But  it's  only  an  hour  to  suppertime 
now,  and  surely  they'll  come  then?" 

"Do  you  know,  you  sound  really  worried," 
said  Con. 

I  looked  up  and  met  the  blue  eyes  across  the 
bed.  They  were  bright  and  very  intent.  I  said 
shortly,  "Oddly  enough,  I  am.  Julie  would 
want  to  be  here." 

The  doctor  came  back  just  before  seven, 
stayed  awhile,  then  went  again.  The  day  drew 
down,  the  sky  dark  as  slate,  heavy  with  thun- 
der, and  threatening  rain. 

Still  Julie  didn't  come,  and  still  grandfather 
lay  there,  and  still  Con  sat,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bed,  watching  me. 
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oon  after  dark  the  rain  began :  big,  single, 
heavy  drops  at  first,  splashing  down  on  the 
stones;  then  all  at  once  in  sheets,  real  thunder 
rain,  flung  down  wholesale  from  celestial 
buckets.  The  room  was  lit  by  a  flash,  another, 
and  the  thunderstorm  was  with  us:  long  flick- 
ering flashes  of  lightning,  and  drum  rolls  of 
thunder  getting  nearer;  a  summer  storm,  sav- 
age and  heavy  and  soon  to  pass. 

Grandfather  stirred,  signed,  gave  an  odd 
little  snore  and  then  opened  his  eyes.  After 
a  long  time  they  seemed  to  focus,  and  he  spoke 
without  moving  his  head.  The  sounds  he  made 
were  blurred,  but  clear  enough. 
"Annabel?" 

"Yes,  grandfather,"  I  answered.  "  I'm  here. 
It's  Annabel." 

There  was  no  perceptible  expression  in 
grandfather's  face,  but  I  thought,  somehow, 
that  he  had  relaxed.  I  felt  his  fingers,  thin  and 
frail,  as  smooth  and  dry  as  jointed  bamboo, 
and  no  more  living,  lying  in  my  palm,  and  re- 
membered him  when  I  first  came  to  Whitescar, 
a  tall,  powerful  man,  lean  and  whippy  and 
tyrannical,  and  as  proud  as  fire.  And  suddenly 
it  was  too  much,  this  slow,  painful  ending  to 
the  day.  A  day  that  had  begun  with  Rowan, 
and  the  brilliant  morning,  and  a  secret  that 
was  still  my  own;  then  Adam,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  betrayal  of  each  other;  and  now 
this. 

The  eyes  moved.  "Con." 

"Sir?" 

"I'm  . . .  ill." 

"Yes,"  said  Con. 

"Dying?" 

"Yes."  said  Con. 

My  moment  of  protest  must  have  com- 
municated itself  to  him  through  our  linked 
hands,  for  his  eyes  moved  back  to  me,  and  I 
thought  he  said,  "No  lies." 

I  didn't  look  at  Con.  "All  right,  grand- 
father, no  lies." 

"Julie?" 

"She'll  be  here  soon.  The  storm's  kept  her. 
She  doesn't  know  you're  " 

An  appalling  crash  interrupted  me.  The 
flash,  the  long,  growing  rumble  and  crack  of 
chaos,  then  after  it,  the  crash. 

Matthew  Winslow  said,  "What's  that?"  in 
a  voice  that  was  startled  almost  back  to 
normal. 

Con  was  at  the  window,  pulling  back  the 
curtains.  He  came  back  to  the  bedside,  and 
bent  over  his  great-uncle.  "It  was  a  long  way 
off.  One  of  the  Forrest  Hall  trees,  I'd  say." 
He  put  a  hand  on  the  bed,  where  grandfather's 
arm  lay  under  the  blankets,  and  added  care- 
fully and  distinctly :  "You  don't  need  to  worry. 
It's  not  near  the  buildings.  It's  done  no  dam- 
age here." 

Grandfather  said  clearly,  "You're  a  good 
boy,  Con.  It's  a  pity  Annabel  never  came  home. 
You'd  have  suited  well  together." 

I  said,   "Grandfather   "  and  then 

stopped. 

There  were  only  myself  and  Con  in  the 
room. 

Even  through  the  first  rush  of  grief,  instinct 
bade  me  hide  my  tears  from  Con.  I  don't 
think  I  had  any  room,  then,  for  conscious 
thought  about  the  present  danger  of  my  posi- 
tion: the  way  my  stupid,  difficult  safeguard 


against  him  had  now  become,  ironically,  a 
peril. 

But  I  never  knew  what  he  might  have  said. 
Somewhere  a  door  slammed,  and  there  were 
running  footsteps.  The  door  was  thrust 
open — no  sickroom  entry,  this — and  Julie 
ran  into  the  room. 

I  had  been  right  in  my  swift  guess:  this 
panic-stricken  haste  had  nothing  to  do  with 
grandfather.  She  hadn't  even  glanced  at  the 
bed.  Her  look  was  wild,  dazed  almost,  and 
she  groped  for  a  chair  back,  to  which  she 
clung  as  if  that  alone  prevented  her  from  fall- 
ing. Her  hair  and  the  coat  she  wore  were 
soaked  so  dark  with  rain  that  it  took  me  a 


moment  or  two  to  realize,  in  that  dim  light, 
that  the  coat  was  streaked  and  filthy. 

She  was  looking  wildly  from  me  to  Con 
while  she  fought  for  breath  to  speak.  Her  eyes, 
her  whole  head  jerked  from  one  to  the  other 
and  back  again,  in  a  kind  of  distraction  that 
was  painful  to  watch. 

"Annabel  .  .  .  Con  .  .  .  Con  " 

"Julie!"  I  came  between  her  and  the  bed. 
"Darling!  Whatever's  the  matter?" 

Something  in  the  way  I  moved  had  got 
through  to  her.  For  the  first  time  she  looked 
past  me,  fully,  at  the  bed.  I  saw  the  shock  hit 
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I  her,  as  a  stone  hits  a  man  who  has  been 
knocked  half  silly  already.  She  wavered,  bit 
her  lip,  and  said,  like  a  child  who  expects  to 
be  punished  for  behaving  badly,  "1  didn't 
know.  Annabel,  1  didn't  know." 

I  had  an  arm  round  her.  "Yes,  darling, 
I'm  sorry.  It  happened  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I'll  tell  you  about  it  later;  but  something  else 
has  happened?  Something's  wrong?" 

She  shook  in  my  arms.  She  was  trying  to 
speak,  but  could  only  manage  a  whispered: 
"Could  you— please — please — you  and 
Con  " 

It  was  apparent  that  there  would  be  no  sense 
out  of  her  yet.  "Con,  you'd  better  go  down 
and  tell  Lisa,  then  would  you  telephone  Dr. 
Wilson?  And  get  the  brandy;  Julie  looks  as  if 
she  needs  it." 

"The  phone's  off,"  said  Julie.  "It  went  off 
just  now,  Lisa  says.  She's  been  trying.  When 
the  ivy  tree  came  down  " 

"The  ivy  tree?"  This  was  Con. 

1  said,  "The  old  tree  by  the  Forrest  lodge. 
That  was  what  we  heard  come  down." 

"It  was  split.  It  just  split  in  two."  Julie's 
voice  sounded  thin  and  empty,  but  unsur- 
prised, as  if  the  questions  were  relevant 
enough.  "Half  came  down  right  across  the 
lodge,  you  see.  It  brought  the  rest  of  the  roof 
down,  and  a  wall,  and  - 

"That's  nowhere  near  the  telephone  wires," 
said  Con. 

I  said,  "Shut  up.  Go  on,  Julie."  I  gave  her 
a  little  shake.  "Julie,  pull  yourself  together. 
What's  happened?  Is  it  something  to  do  with 
the  ivy  tree?  Were  you  near  the  lodge  when 
it  Julie,  is  it  Donald?" 

She  nodded,  and  then  went  on  nodding, 
like  a  doll.  "He's  down  there.  Underneath. 
Donald.  The  tree  came  down.  It  just  split  in 
two  " 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  Con. 

I  felt  the  shock  run  through  her,  and  her 
eyes  jerked  up  to  meet  his.  She  said  sensibly 
enough,  "No.  I  don't  think  so,  but  he's  hurt, 
he  can't  get  out."  Abruptly  she  thrust  the 
back  of  one  grimy  hand  against  her  mouth,  as 
if  to  stifle  a  cry.  "We — we'll  have  to  go."  She 
looked  in  a  kind  of  childish  helplessness  at 
the  bed. 

1  said  quickly,  "He  doesn't  need  us,  Julie. 
It's  all  right.  We'll  come  now." 

As  we  reached  the  door,  I  glanced  back.  The 
sheeted  shape,  the  single  dimmed  light  made  of 
the  bed  a  catafalque,  and  of  the  room  some- 
thing alien  and  remote.  Outside  was  a  wet 
night,  and  a  fallen  tree,  and  something  urgent 
to  do. 

Con  ran  down  the  stairs  past  us.  "Go  and 
get  into  the  car.  Torches  and  brandy,  Annabel ; 
you  know  where  they  are.  I'll  not  be  a  minute. 
There's  some  pieces  of  timber  in  the  barn;  we 
may  need  them  if  there's  any  shoring  up  to  be 
done." 

T 

J_he  car  was  there  in  the  yard.  We  had  hardly 
scrambled  into  it  wheruCon  appeared,  laden 
wjth  short,  solid  chunks  of  timber,  an  ax  and  a 
ditcher's  spade.  He  heaved  these  into  the  back 
of  the  car,  slid  in  behind  the  wheel,  and  swung 
the  car  round  in  a  lurching  half  circle. 

He  said  abruptly,  "What  happened,  Julie? 
Just  where  is  he,  how  is  he  hurt,  can  we  get 
to  him?" 

"It's  the  cellar,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Forrest  had 
told  Donald  " 

"Mr.  Forrest's  there?" 

I  saw  Con  turn  to  look  at  me,  and  then 
away  again.  The  car  roared  round  a  curve, 
slid  a  little  on  the  claybank  side,  and  then 
straightened  up  for  the  next  grid. 

"Yes,"  said  Julie.  "They'd  been  to  the  hall 
cellars  first,  but  it  turned  out  it  was  actually 
the  cellars  at  the  lodge  " 

"The  Roman  stones,"  I  said.  "They  were 
still  looking?" 

"Yes,  oh  yes!  When  the  ivy  tree  came  down 
it  brought  down  the  chimney  and  most  of  that 
end  wall,  and  the  bit  of  the  floor  that  those 
beams  were  holding.  I— I  was  waiting  outside, 
and  " 

"Adam  Forrest.  Is  he  hurt?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  were  both  inside,  and 
when  I  tried  to  pull  some  of  the  stuff  away  Mr. 
Forrest  shouted  for  me  to  hurry  and  get  help, 
because  Donald  was  hurt,  and  not  answering 


him.  and  he  didn't  know  how  much  because 
he  hadn't  found  the  torch  yet,  and  couldn't 
get  at  him,  and  the  stuff  was  settling." 

"Hold  up,"  I  said  sharply.  "We're  nearly 
there." 

"Is  the  top  gate  open?"  This  from  Con. 
"Yes." 

"O.K.,"  he  said,  and  a  moment  later  the  car 
shot  between  the  posts  where  the  white  gate 
swung  wide,  and  skidded  to  a  splashing  halt 
in  front  of  the  looming,  terrifying  mass  of 
debris  that  had  been  the  ivy  tree. 

We  thrust  ourselves  out  of  the  car,  and  ran 
to  the  black  gap  of  the  doorway.  Inside  the 
wrecked  walls  was  a  black  chaos  of  smashed 
masonry  and  tangled  wet  boughs  and  splin- 
tered beams. 

Julie  called,  "Donald!  Donald!  Are  you  all 
right?" 

Adam  answered  her,  his  voice  sounding 
muffled  and  strained.  "He's  all  right.  Have 
you  brought  help?" 

"Con  and  Annabel.  Here,  Con,  they're 
down  here." 

T 

J  welve  steps  led  steeply  downward;  at  the 
bottom  was  a  pile  of  stones  and  rubble  where 
the  ceiling  and  one  wall  had  collapsed,  taking 
with  them  the  splintered  wreckage  of  the  door- 
posts. The  crossbeam  was  wedged  at  an  angle, 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  floor,  roofing  a  nar- 
row, triangular  gap  of  darkness  which  was 
the  only  way  through  to  the  cellar  beyond. 
Stones  were  still  falling  here  and  there. 

Adam  was  lying  right  underneath  the  beam, 
face  downward.  For  one  sickening  moment  I 
thought  that  the  great  beam  had  fallen  clean 
across  his  back,  then  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
gap  of  perhaps  four  inches  between  it  and  his 
body. 

"Forrest?"  Con's  voice  was  subdued.  A 
shout,  it  seemed,  might  bring  the  whole  thing 
down.  Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  the  slither- 
ing sound  of  something  settling,  and  the  whis- 
per of  dust  chuting  onto  the  steps  below  us. 

"I'm  all  right."  Adam  spoke  breathlessly;  it 
was  as  if  he  was  making  some  violent  effort. 
"Seton's  inside  here;  I  can  just  reach  him  if 
I  lie  flat,  but  I  can't  get— any  farther— and 
we'll  not  get  him  out  till  this  stuff's  moved. 
How  long  will  the  doctor  be?" 

"We  couldn't  get  him.  The  lines  are  down. 
If  Seton's  not  badly  hurt,  you'll  simply  have 
to  leave  him,  and  come  out,  for  the  time  be- 
ing." Con  had  propped  his  torch  where  it 
could  light  the  gap,  and  was  already,  gingerly, 
beginning  to  widen  this.  "I  think  the  roof's 
safe  over  him;  if  this  place  isn't  shored  up 
pretty  quick,  I  wouldn't  give  twopence  for 
your  own  chances.  That  stuff's  settling  while 
you  wait." 

I  heard  Julie  take  in  her  breath. 

Adam  said  painfully,  "My  dear  man,  you'll 
have  to  prop  it  round  me  as  best  you  can,  and 
take  the  chance.  I  can't  leave  him.  He's  torn 
an  artery." 

Beside  me,  Julie  gave  a  little  gasp  like  a 
moan. 

"I've  got  a  tourniquet  on,  of  a  sort." 
Adam's  voice  was  muffled.  "And  I  don't  think 
he's  losing  much,  now.  But  it's  tricky  in  the 
dark,  and  I  can't  hold  it  indefinitely.  You'll 
have  to  get  the  doctor  straightway.  Annabel, 
will  you  go?  If  you  can't  find  Wilson  straight- 
way  " 

Julie  said,  "The  tree's  down  across  the  road. 
We  can't  take  the  car,  and  it's  four  miles." 

I  said,  "The  telephone  at  West  Lodge, 
Adam.  It's  the  same  line  as  Whitescar,  isn't 
it?" 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

I  was  on  my  feet.  "I'll  go  on  foot.  I'll  run 
all  the  way." 

Con  said,  "It's  more  than  four  miles,  it's 
nearer  six.  Your  best  chance  is  Nether 
Shields." 

"But  there's  no  bridge!"  cried  Julie. 

"No,"  I  said,  "but  I  can  drive  right  up  to  the 
footbridge  at  West  Lodge,  and  then  it's  barely 
two  miles  up  to  the  farm." 

Julie  said,  on  a  sob,  "It'll  take  an  hour. 
Two  miles  up  from  West  Lodge,  and  all  up- 
hill. You'll  kill  yourself,  and  it'll  be  too  late!" 

"Nonsense!"  I  said.  "Run  and  open  the 
gate." 

But  she  didn't  move.  "A  horse!  That's  it! 
If  you  took  the  mare  you  could  go  straight 
across  the  ford  and  across  the  fields!" 


Con  said,  "That's  an  idea,"  then  I  saw  it 
hit  him.  He  paused  fractionally,  with  his 
fingers  curled  round  a  lump  of  sandstone,  and 
I  caught  his  bright  sidelong  look  up  at  me. 
He  said,  "The  mare's  not  shod.  Take  For- 
rest's colt."  Even  then,  it  took  me  two  heart- 
beats to  realize  what  he  was  doing.  Then  I 
understood. 

Adam's  voice  came  again  from  beyond  the 
beam.  "Annabel,  listen,  my  dear.  The  colt's 
in  the  stable  at  West  Lodge;  I  brought  him  in 
today.  Take  the  car  across  there  ...  if  he'll 
face  the  water . . .  only  a  few  minutes  to  Nether 
Shields.  He'll  go  for  you,  I  think." 

Con  laid  a  stone  down,  and  sat  back  on  his 
heels.  The  torch  beam  held  us,  Con  and  my- 
self, in  a  round  pool  of  limelight,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  gap.  We  stared  at  each  other. 
He  was  no  longer  smiling. 

I  said  to  Adam,  without  taking  my  eyes  off 
Con,  "All  right.  I'll  manage." 

Adam  said,  "Take  care,  my  dear.  He 
doesn't  like  thunder." 

"I'll  be  all  right."  I  said  it  straight  to  that 
stare  of  Con's.  "Open  the  top  gate  for  me. 
Hold  on,  Adam,  darling." 

I  had  forgotten  the  route,  and  crashed 
Con's  car  into  a  bank  in  consequence,  but 
when  I  got  to  the  stable  door  my  hand  went 
automatically  to  the  light  switch,  and  as  the 
light  snapped  on  I  reached  for  the  bridle  with- 
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out  even  looking  for  it.  Leather  met  my  hand, 
and  the  cool  jingle  of  metal.  I  lifted  it  from  its 
peg,  and  then  stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two, 
controlling  my  breathing,  letting  my  eyes  get 
used  to  the  light,  and  the  horse  used  to  the 
sight  of  me. 

I  began  to  talk,  and  the  effort  to  steady  my 
voice  steadied  me.  When  I  saw  the  ears  move 
gently,  I  opened  the  loose  box  and  went  in. 

He  didn't  move,  except  to  cock  his  head 
higher,  and  a  little  sideways,  so  that  the  great 
dark  eyes  watched  me  askance,  showing  a  rim 
of  white.  I  slid  a  gentle  hand  onto  his  neck 
and  ran  it  up  the  crest  toward  his  ears.  He  low- 
ered his  head  then,  and  snuffled  at  the  breast  of 
my  blouse. 

I  said,  "Help  me  now,  Rowan,  beauty,"  and 
cupped  the  bit  toward  him.  He  didn't  even 
pause  to  mouth  it;  he  took  it  like  a  hungry  fish 
taking  a  fly.  In  seven  seconds  after  that,  as 
smoothly  as  a  dream,  I  had  him  bridled.  In 
ten  more  I  was  leading  him  outside  into  the 
night.  I  didn't  take  time  for  a  saddle.  I 
mounted  from  the  edge  of  the  water  trough, 
and  he  stood  as  quietly  as  a  donkey  at  the  sea- 
side. 

Then  I  turned  him  toward  the  river.  I  talked 
to  him,  of  course;  it  seemed  that  this  was  more 
for  my  own  comfort  than  the  horse's,  but  it 
took  us  both  as  far  as  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
river. 

I  had  no  idea  if  I  could  get  Rowan  to  cross 
the  water  which,  swelled  a  bit  by  the  recent 
thunder  rain,  was  coming  down  at  a  fair  speed 
and  with  some  sound  and  fury  over  its  treach- 
erous boulders.  It  would  be  a  bad  enough 
crossing  by  daylight,  and  in  the  dark  it  was 
doubly  hazardous. 

He  hesitated  on  the  edge,  checked,  and  be- 
gan to  swerve  away.  I  insisted.  Good-man- 
neredly  he  turned,  hesitated  again,  then  faced 
the  drop  of  the  bank.  Then,  as  his  forehoofs 


went  down  the  first  foot  of  the  drop,  he 
stopped,  and  I  saw  his  ears  go  back. 

I  felt  the  colt's  hesitation,  doubt  and  mo- 
mentary fear,  and  my  own  impulse  forward 
was  supplied  instantaneously.  He  snorted, 
then  lunged  forward  suddenly  and  slithered 
down  into  the  water. 

I  held  him  together  as  he  picked  his  way 
across  between  the  streaming  boulders.  I  was 
saying  love  words  that  I  thought  I  had  for- 
gotten. His  hoofs  slipped  and  rang  on  the 
stones,  and  the  water  swirled,  shining,  round 
his  knees;  he  stumbled  once,  and  in  recovering 
sent  one  hoof  down  into  a  pool  and  the  splash 
drenched  me  to  the  thigh.  But  he  went  stead- 
ily on,  and  in  no  time,  it  seemed,  the  small 
shingle  was  crunching  under  his  feet,  and  we 
were  across.  He  went  up  the  far  bank  with  a 
scramble  and  a  heave  that  almost  unseated 
me,  shook  his  crest,  then  plunged  forward  in 
that  eager  canter  that,  normally,  I  would  have 
steadied  and  controlled.  But  he  couldn't,  to- 
night, go  fast  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  Fenwick  and  his  two  sons  must  have 
heard  the  horse's  hoofs  coming  up  the  moor 
at  the  gallop,  for  all  three  were  at  the  gate  of 
Nether  Shields. 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  Rowan  in  past 
them,  through  the  gate,  but  he  went  in  the 
end,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  One  of  the 
men  shut  the  gate  behind  us,  and  would  have 
reached  for  the  bridle,  but  I  thought  the  horse 
would  rear,  and  said  breathlessly,  "Leave  him. 
It's  all  right.  Keep  back." 

Someone  said,  "It's  Forrest's";  and  an- 
other, "It's  the  Winslow  girl";  and  then  Mr. 
Fenwick's  voice  came  quickly:  "What  is  it, 
lass?  Trouble?" 

I  managed  to  say,  somehow,  "There's  been 
an  accident  at  the  old  lodge.  Forrest  Hall.  A 
tree's  down  on  the  lodge,  and  someone's 
hurt,  and  Mr.  Forrest's  there  too.  They're 
both  trapped  inside,  and  if  they  don't  get  help 
soon  the  whole  place  looks  like  coming  down 
on  them.  The  phone's  off  at  Whitescar.  Is 
yours  working?" 

Mr.  Fenwick  was  a  man  of  swift  action  and 
few  words.  He  said  merely,  "Don't  know. 
Sandy,  go  and  see.  Is  it  for  the  doctor?" 

"Yes.  Yes.  Tell  him  a  cut  artery,  we  think, 
and  to  come  quickly.  And  could  you  come 
yourself — all  of  you,  straightway?  There's  a 
wall  collapsing,  and  the  men  underneath,  and 
only  Con  and  lulie  there  — 

"Aye.  Bill,  get  the  Land  Rover  out.  Ropes, 
torches,  crowbars.  Sandy,  tell  your  mother." 

I  slipped  off  the  horse's  back,  and  held  him. 
"Props,"  I  said.  "Have  you  anything  to  shore 
the  stones  up?" 

"There's  plenty  stuff  in  the  shed,  all  lengths." 
He  raised  his  voice  above  the  sudden  roar  of 
the  Land  Rover's  motor. 

Sandy's  mother  appeared  now  in  the  lighted 
doorway  of  the  farmhouse.  "Miss  Winslow? 
Sandy's  on  the  telephone  now." 

"//'$  working  ?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Dear  God,"  I  said,  meaning  it,  and  put  my 
forehead  against  Rowan's  hot  neck. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  worry.  It  won't 
be  long.  Doctor  Wilson  will  be  down  at  For- 
rest in  something  under  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  men  will  be  there  in  ten.  Would  you  like 
me  to  go  with  them,  in  case  I  can  help?" 

I  cried,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  could  you?" 

She  was  as  decisive  as  her  husband.  "Of 
course.  I'll  get  some  stuff  and  be  with  you." 

Finally  everyone  piled  into  the  Land  Rover. 
The  farmer  turned  to  me.  "Coming?  Shove 
the  colt  in  the  barn,  he'll  come  to  no  harm. 
We'll  make  room  somehow." 

I  hesitated.  "No  1  11  take  the  horse  back. 
Someone  ought  to  go  to  Whitescar  and  tell 
Lisa." 

His  reply  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  motor. 
1  heard  Mrs.  Fenwick  call  something  reassur- 
ing, then  the  vehicle  was  nothing  but  a  reced- 
ing roar  and  a  red  light  in  the  darkness,  mak- 
ing for  the  highroad. 

It  wasn't  so  easy  to  mount  Rowan  this  time, 
but  I  managed  it  with  the  aid  of  the  gate  itself. 
My  muscles  felt  as  weak  as  a  child's,  and  if  he 
had  treated  me  to  a  single  moment's  display  of 
temperament,  I'd  have  slid  straight  down  his 
shoulders  under  his  hoofs. 

It  was  now,  when  I  had  no  more  effort  to 
make,  when  Rowan  was,  so  to  speak,  nursing 
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me  home  to  Whitescar,  with  the  sound  of  his 
hoofs  steady  and  soft  on  the  turf  of  the 
avenue,  that  the  specters  of  imagination  had 
time  to  crowd  up  out  of  the  dark  that  sur- 
rounded us. 

It  might  have  already  happened.  This  night, 
dark  and  damp  and  sweet-smelling,  might  at 
this  very  moment  be  empty  of  all  I  cared 
about.  All.  If  Adam  were  dead  (I  acknowl- 
edged it  now),  there  was  nothing  else,  nowhere 
else,  nothing. 

The  colt  stopped,  lowered  his  head  and 
blew.  I  leaned  over  his  neck,  and  pushed  open 
the  last  gate.  The  lights  of  Whitescar  were  just 
below  us. 
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A  few  moments  later  Rowan  clattered  into 
the  yard,  and  stood  still.  He  went  into  the 
mare's  box  without  even  a  nervous  glance 
round  at  the  strange  stable.  I  fastened  the  bars 
behind  him,  slipped  the  bridle  off  and  hung  it 
up,  then  tipped  a  measure  of  feed  down  in 
front  of  him. 

I  had  my  left  hand  flat  against  his  neck 
when,  suddenly,  I  felt  the  muscles  under  my 
hands  go  tense,  and  the  comfortable  munch- 
ing stopped.  Rowan  put  his  head  up,  and  his 
tail  switched  nervously. 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder.  In  the  door- 
way, framed  by  the  black  night,  stood  Con. 
He  came  quietly  into  the  stable,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him. 

I  said  sharply,  "What's  happened?" 

"They  got  him  out.  The  doctor  got  there 
just  before  I  left."  He  was  struggling  with  the 
bolt,  to  thrust  it  home,  but  it  was  rusted,  and 
stuck. 

"Con !  Are  they  all  right?" 

He  abandoned  the  bolt,  turned,  and  stood 
there,  eying  me.  Beside  me.  Rowan  stood 
stiffly,  not  eating,  motionless  except  for  that 
nervously  switching  tail.  I  laid  an  automatic 
hand  on  his  neck;  it  was  beginning  to  sweat 
again. 

"They  got  Scton  out  safely  enough  in  the 
end.  He'd  lost  a  fair  amount  of  blood,  but  the 
tourniquet  saved  him." 

It  came  to  me,  quite  clearly,  what  he  was 
trying  not  to  say.  I  said  hoarsely,  "Why  did 
you  come  down  like  this,  ahead  of  the  rest? 
What  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?" 

He  looked  aside,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
had  known  him  refusing  to  meet  my  eyes. 
There  was  a  horseshoe  on  a  nail  by  the  door; 
hung  there  for  luck,  perhaps,  the  way  one  sees 
them  in  stables.  He  lifted  it  down,  turning  it 
over  and  over  in  his  hands.  "The  beam  came 
down.  I'm  sorry." 

I  began  to  repeat  it  after  him,  stupidly 

"The  beam   "  Then  sharply:  "Adam? 

Con,  you're  lying!  It  isn't  possible!  You're 
lying!" 

He  looked  at  me  quickly.  "He  wouldn't 
come  out.  We  did  what  we  could,  but  with  just 

me  and  Julie  there   "  He  paused,  and 

added.  "It  happened  just  before  the  others  got 
there." 

While  I  had  been  riding  home.  It  had  hap- 
pened then.  Then   

My  hand  had  slid  up  the  colt's  neck,  and 
twisted  in  his  mane.  I  think  it  was  all  that  was 
holding  me  up.  I  said,  so  violently  that  the 
horse  started,  "You  let  him  die,  and  me  not 
there." 
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Jon  was  standing  quite  still,  the  horseshoe 
motionless  in  his  hands.  He  said  softly,  "Well, 
well,  well — so  it's  true,  is  it?  I  thought  as 
much,  up  there  in  your  grandfather's  bed- 
room, but  I  couldn't  quite  believe  it — not 
quite;  not  till  the  clever  little  girl  took  the 
horse."  His  knuckles  whitened  round  the 
horseshoe.  The  horse  threw  up  his  head  as 
con  took  a  step  nearer.  "So  it  was  Adam 
Forrest,  was  it?  What  fools  we  all  were,' 
weren't  we?  You  wouldn't  look  at  me,  would 
you,  Annabel?  Oh  no,  it  had  to  be  Forrest  of 
Forrest  Hall,  no  less,  not  your  cousin,  who 
was  only  good  enough  to  work  for  you." 

Suddenly,  half  fainting  with  fatigue  and 
shock,  I  saw  what  all  this  time  I  had  never 
even  guessed:  a  cold  rage  of  jealousy.  And  at 
that  same  moment,  in  that  disastrous  moment 
of  clarity  that  had  come  too  late,  I  saw,  too, 
why  Con  had  told  that  preposterous  lie  about 
the  child:  out  of  simple  vanity. 

He  took  another  step  forward.  "I  suppose 
you  thought  he'd  marry  you?"  His  voice  was 
cruel.  "Was  that  why  you  came  back?  Was  it? 
He's  married  money  before,  and  you're  well 
worth  it  now,  aren't  you?  What  was  the  game, 
Annabel?  You've  been  playing  some  game 
with  me,  and  I  want  the  truth." 

He  had  come  right  up  to  the  loose-box  bar. 
Rowan  was  standing  quite  quietly  now.  head 
low  and  tail  still.  But  his  ears  moved  with  each 
inflection  of  our  voices,  and  where  I  leaned 
against  his  shoulder  I  could  feel  the  tiny 
tremors  running  up  under  his  skin,  like  little 
flickers  of  flame. 

I  turned  my  head  into  the  horse's  neck. 
"Oh,  Con,  not  now.  Later,  if  you  must — if  I 
ever  speak  to  you  again.  Go  away.  Can't  you 
see  " 


"Can't  you  see?"  asked  Con,  and  some- 
thing in  his  intonation  got  through  to  me  at 
last.  I  lifted  my  head  and  looked  hazily  at 
him.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "I've  taken  enough  risks 
over  this,  and  I'm  taking  no  more.  Even  clever 
little  Annabel  isn't  infallible  with  a  young, 
wild  brute  like  this."  As  he  spoke,  he  was 
opening  the  loose-box  gate.  "Now  do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

He  was  in  the  box  with  us.  I  couldn't  have 
moved  if  I  had  tried;  and  if  I  had  tried,  I 
couldn't  have  got  away.  The  scene  seemed  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  me.  I  thought. 
But  lie  can't  kill  me  in  cold  blood.  Funny,  he's 
finding  it  difficult.  I  wouldn't  have  thought  Con 
would  ever  have  hesitated. 

His  hand  moved  out  and  took  me  by  the 
wrist.  At  that  same  half-conscious  level  I  knew 
that  he  wanted  to  frighten  me  into  moving, 
screaming,  running,  fighting — anything  that 
could  spark  off  in  him  the  dangerous  current 
of  violence.  But  all  I  could  hear  was  my  brain 
repeating  the  words  which,  since  that  morn- 
ing, it  had  repeated  over  and  over  again,  like  a 
damaged  record:  "It  would  be  easier  to  be 
dead." 

I  must  have  said  it  aloud.  "You  little 
fool,"  said  Con,  "he's  not  dead.  I  only  said 
that  to  make  you  give  yourself  away." 

The  light  caught  the  edge  of  the  horseshoe 
as  he  lifted  it.  The  horseshoe:  this  was  why  he 
had  picked  it  up.  He  had  intended  this.  This 
was  why  he  came  down  alone.  He  had  lied 
about  Adam.  He  was  not  yet  a  murderer.  This 
was  the  truth. 

Then  I  screamed.  I  wrenched  violently  away 
from  him,  to  get  my  wrist  free.  The  movement 
brought  me  hard  up  against  the  colt's  side, 


Love  is  taught,  always  by  precept, 
sometimes  by  example.  Then  hate, 
which  no  one  meant  to  teach  us, 
comes  of  itself.  It  is  true  that  if  we 
say  "I  love  you,"  it  may  be  received 
with  doubt,  for  there  are  times 
when  it  is  hard  to  believe.  Say  "I 
hate  you,"  and  the  one  spoken  to 
believes  it  instantly,  once  and  for  all. 
Say  "I  love  you"  a  thousand  times 
to  that  person  afterward  and  mean 
it  every  time,  and  still  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  once  we  said 
"I  hate  you,"  and  meant  that  too. 
It  leaves  a  mark  on  that  surface 
love  had  worn  so  smooth  with  its 
eternal  caresses,  katherine  porter 


and  jerked  an  oath  from  Con  as  he  dropped 
my  arm,  and  tried  to. throw  himself  clear. 

But  he  wasn't  quite  quick  enough. 

As  I  went  down  into  the  whirling  blackness 
under  the  colt's  belly,  I  heard  the  high  scream 
of  the  horse  like  a  grotesque  mimicry  of  my 
own. 

Seconds  later  Adam  burst  into  the  stable  to 
find  Con,  thrown  clear  to  the  door  by  that 
first  tremendous  slash  of  the  forehoofs,  lying 
in  his  own  blood  with,  oddly,  a  loose  horse- 
shoe three  yards  away;  and  in  the  box  Rowan 
standing,  sweating,  but  quiet ,  with  me  spraw  led 
right  under  his  feet,  and  his  nose  down,  nuz- 
zling at  my  hair. 

He  must  have  let  Adam  into  the  box  to  pick 
me  up.  I  remember,  as  in  a  darkened  dream, 
swimming  back  through  the  mist  to  see 
Adam's  face  not  a  foot  from  my  own.  And  it 
was  only  then  that  I  accepted  Con's  last  state- 
ment as  the  truth. 

"Adam  " 

He  knelt  there  in  the  straw,  with  my  head 
against  his  shoulder.  "Don't  talk  now.  It's  all 
right.  Everything's  all  right." 

"Con's  dead,  isn't  he?  He — he  was  going 
to  kill  me." 

"He  nearly  succeeded,"  said  Adam  grimly. 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Rowan,  I'd  have  been 
too  late." 

The  Land  Rover  roared  into  the  yard,  and 
Adam  lifted  his  head  and  shouted.  The  doc- 
tor, the  Fenwicks  and  a  couple  of  strangers 
who  had  heard  of  the  accident  at  the  lodge 
bustled  in. 

Adam  neither  moved  nor  let  me  go,  as  he 
told  them  precisely  and  in  a  few  words  what 


had  occurred:  that  Con  (who  had  come  down 
ahead  of  the  rest  to  give  Lisa  and  me  the  good 
news)  had  walked  into  the  loose  box,  tripped, 
and  startled  the  colt,  which  had  reared  back 
and  accidentally  caught  him  with  its  forehoofs. 
And  I — explained  Adam— had  fainted  with 
the  shocK 

"And  this  shoe?"  Mr.  Fenwick  had  picked 
it  up  and  was  examining  it.  "He  cast  this?" 

I  had  been  slow  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
Con's  choice  of  weapon.  Adam  said  steadily. 
"It  doesn't  look  to  me  like  one  of  Rowan's.  It 
must  have  fallen  from  a  nail.  Maybe  that  was- 
what  Winslow  tripped  over." 

The  farmer  turned  the  shoe  over  in  his 
hand.  It  was  clean.  He  glanced  at  Rowan's 
forefeet,  which  were  (mercifully)  out  of  my 
sight.  "Aye,"  he  said,  "likely  enough,"  and 
put  the  thing  up  on  a  window  sill. 

It  was  late  next  afternoon  when  Julie  and^I 
walked  up  through  the  fields  toward  the 
lodge  and  stopped  there,  looking  at  the  wreck- 
age of  the  ivy  tree. 

"Poor  Lisa,"  I  said  at  length. 

"What  will  she  do?"  Her  voice  was  sub- 
dued. 

"I  asked  her  to  stay,  but  she's  going  home, 
she  says.  I  suppose  it's  best.  What's  done  is 
done,  and  we  can  only  try  to  forget  it."  I  tilted 
my  head  back  and  looked  up  where  the  young 
oak  leaves  glowed  golden  against  the  deep  blue 
sky.  "Do  you  know  what  I'd  like  to  do, 
Julie?" 

"What?" 

"Rescue  that  blessed  oak  crossbeam  from 
under  this  mess  when  they  clear  it  up,  and 
have  something  made  of  it,  for  Whitescar— 
perhaps  a  shelf  for  Adam  to  keep  the  stud 
trophies  on,  and  the  cups  I  got  for  riding." 

"What  about  the  tree  that  caused  ail  the 
trouble?" 

"The  ivy  tree?"  I  smiled,  perhaps  a  little 
sadly.  "Symbolic,  do  you  think?  Here  lies  the 
past— all  the  lies  and  secrecy,  and  what  you 
would  have  called  'romance.'  " 

"I  wish  "  Julie  stopped,  gave  a  sudden 

exclamation,  and  started  forward  past  me. 

I  said,  "What  is  it?" 

She  didn't  answer.  She  climbed  onto  what 
remained  of  the  parapet  of  the  old  wall,  and 
balanced  there,  groping  into  the  fissure  that 
gaped  wide  in  the  split  trunk  of  the  ivy  tree. 

It  was  with  a  queer  feeling  of  dejd  vue  that  I 
watched  Julie,  slight  and  fair,  and  dressed  in  a 
cotton  frock  that  I  might  have  worn  at  nine- 
teen, draw  from  the  hole  what  looked  like  a 
piece  of  paper. 

She  came  down  from  the  wall,  and  held  it 
out  to  me. 

I  took  it,  glanced  down  unbelievingly  at  it, 
then  stood  staring,  while  the  writing  on  it 
swam  and  danced  in  front  of  me.  It  was  young, 
hurried-looking  writing,  and  even  through  the 
blurred,  barely  legible  ink,  and  the  dirt  and 
mold  on  the  paper,  I  could  see  the  urgency 
that  had  driven  the  pen.  And  I  knew  what  the 
illegible  letters  said. 

I  became  conscious  that  Julie  was  speaking. 
"And  I  met  the  postwoman  at  the  top  ol 
the  road."  she  told  me.  "Well,  I'd  seen  you 
and  Adam  putting  notes  in  the  ivy  tree,  and 
I  suppose,  being  a  kid,  I  thought  it  was  quite 
the  natural  thing  to  do."  Her  voice  wavered. 
I  realized  that  I  had  turned  and  was  staring 
at  her.  "So  I  put  that  one  in  tINHvy  tree.  1 
remember  now." 

I  said,  "And  of  course,  once  he  knew  I'd 
gone,  he'd  never  have  looked  in  there  again." 

"Was  it — do  you  suppose  it  was  a  particu- 
larly important  letter?" 

I  looked  down  at  the  letter  in  my  hand,  then 
up  at  the  ivy  tree,  where  it  had  lain  for  eighj 
years.  If  it  had  reached  him,  all  that  time  ago, 
what  would  have  happened?  His  wife  ill,  arijl 
heading  toward  complete  breakdown,  himself 
wretched,  and  an  unhappy  young  girl  throw- 
ing herself  on  his  mercy  and  his  conscience'. 
Who  was  to  say  that  it  had  not  been  better 
like  this?  The  time  we  had  lost  had,  most  ol 
it.  not  been  our  time.  The  ivy  tree,  thai 
"symbol,"  as  I  had  called  it,  of  deceit,  had 
held  us  apart  until  our  time  was  our  own,  and 
clear. 

Julie  was  watching  me  anxiously.  "I  sup- 
pose it  might  have  been  important?" 

"Even  if  it  was,"  I  said,  "it  can  hardly  mat- 
ter now."  i  \  I 
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inculcated  by  his  grandmother.  He 
swallowed  his  true  feelings,  apolo- 
gized when  he  wasn't  at  fault,  played 
the  hypocrite  to  avoid  conflict. 

"Counseling  could  not  cause  this 
pattern  of  dissension,  which  persisted 
for  twelve  years,  to  disappear  over- 
night. Before  Paul  could  bring  himself 
to  do  battle,  he  had  to  recognize  that 
his  dexterity  in  side-stepping  unpleas- 
ant issues  was  not  an  asset  to  marriage. 
His  evasive  tactics,  he  eventually  ad- 
mitted, had  harmed  both  him  and 
Ana.  By  comparing  Ana's  domineer- 
ing treatment  of  him  with  her  treat- 
ment of  other  people — she  couldn't 
say  no  to  a  neighbor  and  shrank  from 
correcting  a  tradesman's  error — he 
came  to  understand  something  of  her 
inner  fearfulness  and  insecurity.  He 
knew  where  he  had  failed.  He  steeled 
himself  to  take  a  more  decisive  part  in 
their  affairs. 

"The  next  tinje  Ana  reported  that  a 
neighbor  had  imposed  on  her — she 
agreed  to  bake  all  the  cakes  for  a 
church  sale— Paul  didn't  close  his  ears 
and  mouth  and  retreat  into  himself. 
He  bluntly  told  her  the  whine  in  her 
voice  was  disagreeable,  said  the  bak- 
ing arrangement  was  foolish  and  it 
might  be  wise  to  cancel  it.  To  his 
pleased  surprise  Ana  at  once  picked 
up  the  phone  and  quoted  Paul  to  her 
neighbor  in  tones  of  glowing  pride. 

"Gradually,  with  practice,'  Paul 
learned  to  face  an  issue  squarely,  to 
express  an  opinion  and  stick  to  it.  His 
increased  firmness  was  helpful  to  Ana 
in  taming  her  bad  temper.  Her  own 
wish  to  rid  herself  of  any  resemblance 
to  her  mother  was  also  a  factor." 


tion  which  corrected  many  of  their  sexual  mis- 
conceptions. Although  the  skiing  holiday  was 
not  a  complete  success— they  thought  the  sport 
a  little  too  expensive  for  their  pocketbook — they 
enjoyed  the  companionship.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, both  of  them  assured  me,  they  shared  the 
most  satisfying  sexual  experience  of  their  mar- 
riage. For  the  first  time  they  were  absolutely 
truthful  with  each  other.  Candor  on  both  sides, 
combined  with  knowledge,  had  solved  that 
problem. 


s 


Ohe  stopped  meeting  Paul  at  the 
door  every  evening  with  tales  of  juve- 
nile anarchy.  When  the  youngsters 
misbehaved  during  the  day  she  found 
she  could  usually  manage  the  disci- 
pline herself.  If  the  matter  seemed  se- 
rious enough  to  warrant  Paul's  atten- 
tion, she  jotted  a  brief  note  on  a  list  to 
be  handed  to  him  and  discussed  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Very  soon  she  dis- 
covered that  most  of  her  daily  griev- 
ances were  too  petty  to  merit  future 
discussion  and  often  had  slipped  her 
mind  by  the  next  morning.  Inciden- 
tally, Ana  also  learned  from  her  own 
notes  that  she  was  considerably  more 
critical  of  Ray  than  of  his  sisters.  For 
this  reason  the  weekly  'complaint  list.' 
which  was  eventually  dropped,  proved 
more  valuable  to  her  triah  to  Paul. 
Srfe  was  warned,  Ana  says,  to  be  on 
guard  against  unconsciou^preferences 
and  prejudices  and  to  play  fair  with 
all  four  of  the  children. 

"Ana  and  Paul  got  off  to  a  rugged 
start  toge#ter.  Her  closely  spaced  preg- 
nancies, his  heavy  work  load,  their 
meager  living  quarters  the  tight  fam- 
ily budget  would  have  put  a  strain  on 
any  couple.  For  five  years  they  had 
virtually  no  fun  and  recreation.  By  the 
time  they  bought  their  house  in  the 
hope  life  would  be  a  little  easier,  they 
had  almost  lost  the  knack  of  enjoying 
themselves.  My  first  concrete  sug- 
gestion was  that  they  go  out  at  least 
once  a  week  and  that  Paul  consider 
resigning  his  evening  job.  For  finan- 
cial reasons  he  felt  obliged  to  retain 
the  job.  However,  he  and  Ana  took  up 
skating  again  and  arranged  to  visit  the 
rink  every  Saturday  They  then  de- 
cided that  a  weekend  skiing  trip  should 
provide  a  welcome  break  in  routine 
and  a  clean  break  with  the  past. 

"Before  they  made  the  trip,  they 
undertook  a  course  of  recommended 
reading  and  received  expert  instruc- 


"I  haven't  seen  Ana  and  Paul  for  several 
years.  Some  months  ago  a  post  card  from  Yel- 
lowstone Park  advised  me  that  a  promotion  on 
his  Civil  Service  job  had  permitted  Paul  to  quit 
his  evening  work. 

"When  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  asked 
permission  to  publish  an  article  about  Ana 
and  Paul,  I  had  a  long  letter  from  both.  Paul's 
letter  concluded:  'The  time  spent  in  your  office 
helped  bring  to  the  surface  a  lot  of  feelings 
stored  inside  that  I  never  previously  understood. 


Our  talks  helped  me  to  know  what  kind  of  man 
I  wanted  to  be  and  to  work  at  being  that  man. 
Ana  and  I  are  now  so  well  off  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve we  used  to  be  so  miserable.' 

"The  final  paragraph  in  Ana's  letter  read:  'I 
hate  to  think  of  the  twelve  years  that  Paul 
and  I  wasted.  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  expected 
to  be."' 

Editors'  Note:  This  case  history  was  compiled  and  con- 
densed from  actual  records  by 

DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


There  was  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  a  shoe... with  her  good  eating  habits  she  grew  and  she  grew 
...and  good  eating  habits  start  with  a  variety  of  taste  experiences  plus  sound  nutrition.  These  form  the 
foundation  for  your  baby's  growth  and  development.  Pablum®  cereals  (in  five  distinct  varieties)  and  B/B® 
juices  (in  nine  delicious  flavors)  are  formulated  to  provide  nourishment  for  energy  and  growth.  It's  an  impor- 
tant day  when  your  physician  specifies  "grown-up"  foods  like  cereals  and  juices. 
And  remember,  he  is  the  best  source  of  advice  about  your  baby's  nutritional  needs. 
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"I  lost 
130  pounds 

. . . and 

started 


to  live! 


By  DAWN  CROWELL  NEY 

HF'.AUTY  EDITOR 


At  290  pounds,  here's  Jean  Chaney  with  a  160  pounds.  Jeans  beautiful  bone  structure 
fat  face,  sausage  curls  and  an  extra  chin,        shows  for  first  time.  !\ote  pretty,  pointed  chin. 


Before 


Before  and  After  Measurements 
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5'4'A" 

290  lbs. 

48" 

44" 

56" 

52 


HEIGHT 
WEIGHT 

BUST 
WAIST 
HIPS 
DRESS  SIZE 


5'4'A" 
160  lbs. 
38" 
28" 
42" 
16 


After 


Jean's  sister,  seven  years  younger,  was 
once  asked  if  Jean  was  her  mother. 
Notice  how  much  older  she  looks  as  a  fatty. 

Here,  Jean  weighs  160  pounds,  and  is 
still  dieting  to  reach  goal  of  140.  At 
last  -lie  has  a  waistline  (and  a  husband!). 


Twenty-eight-year-old  Jean  Chaney,  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
says:  ''When  I  neighed  290  pounds,  1  was  so  fat 
I  thought  I  would  die.  1  never  had  a  date  or  even  a  close 
girl  friend.  I  teas  resigned  to  leading  a  lonely  life." 
Today,  in  a  size  16,  weighing  160  pounds,  and  still 
dieting  toward  her  goal  of  140,  Jean  is  close 
to  being  on  top  of  the  world.  She  is  a  pretty  girl, 
happily  married,  and  the  mother  of  a  healthy  young  son. 

line  is  her  story  as  she  told  it  to  us. 

My  mother  tells  me  I  began  getting  fat  when  I  was 
seven  years  old.  At  thirteen,  there  were  213  pounds 
of  me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  shame  1  felt  at  having  to 
be  weighed  in  gym  class  in  front  of  other  girls.  Each  step 
closer  to  that  scale  was  like  inching  toward  a  guillotine. 
How  I  hated  having  to  go  to  school  and  be  ridiculed, 
pitied  or.  even  worse.  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  98 


There's  a  world  of  news  in  babies... 

Share  it  by  Long  Distance 

Dad's  as  proud  as  Mother,  and  both  Long  Distance  is  such  a  heart-warming 

want  to  tell  all  the  latest  news  about  way  to  keep  the  whole  family  posted, 

the  baby  to  grandparents  .  .  .  aunts  Just  pick  up  the  telephone  and  all  the 

and  uncles  .  .  .  cousins  .  .  .  everybody.  news  starts  traveling  —  both  directions. 

Keep  in  touch  by  Long  Distance 
BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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all  this,  and 
STRETCH,  too! 

ST  RETCH  ABILITY 

renews  itself  with  each  washing 

BETTER  FIT 

for  all  size  hahies 

EASIER  PINNING 

overlaps  easily — the  stretch  does  it! 

NO  BINDING 

expands  with  haby's  tummy 
Curity  washes  softer,  smoother  in 
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Ivory  Flakes  or  Dash  Detergent. 

S-T-R-E-T-C-H  WEAVE  GAUZE 
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Remember  Curity 
dress-up  diapers 
and  double  duty 
night  diapers, 
too.  At  leading 
stores  and 
diaper  services. 
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ignored.  When  I  was  sixteen,  I  weighed  240 
and  wore  size  48  women's  house  dresses. 
There  were  certain  classrooms  where  the  desk 
seats  were  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
me.  In  rooms  where  I  could  squeeze  into  one, 
I  was  usually  chagrined  to  find  the  whole  desk 
lifting  from  the  floor  when  I  tried  to  get  up. 
Practically  friendless  and  feeling  so  different 
from  others,  I  often  missed  school  on  the  pre- 
tense of  being  sick,  or  having  to  stay  home  to 
help  mother.  I  was  so  miserable  I  talked  my 
parents  into  letting  me  quit  school  that  year. 

One  day  my  petite  older  sister,  Louise,  and 
I  went  together  in  search  of  jobs.  One  person- 
nel lady  walked  briskly  out  of  her  office, 
looked  us  both  over  and  snapped,  first  to 
Louise,  "You're  too  short"  and  then  to  me, 
"You're  too  fat."  Louise  found  a  job  rather 
easily,  however.  I  finally  found  work  in  a 
poultry  plant,  but  even  there  I  had  to  beg  the 
owner  to  give  me  a  chance. 

There  was  a  brief  moment  when  I  thought 
my  luck  would  turn.  A  kindhearted  girl  at  the 
plant  arranged  a  blind  date  for  me.  My  whole 
family  was  thrown  into  gleeful  excitement  over 
the  prospect.  After  work  I  rushed  home, 
bathed,  did  my  hair,  perfumed,  powdered  and 
dressed.  As  I  was  putting  the  final  touches  on 
my  make-up,  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  my 
intended  date.  He  said  he  had  had  a  flat  tire 
and  couldn't  make  it.  I  guess  he  lost  his  nerve 
at  the  idea  of  dating  such  a  fat  girl.  I  burst  into 
tears.  So  did  my  sisters  and  my  mother.  Even 
dad  and  my  brothers  were  hard  hit  by  the 
depressing  news. 

When  people  ask  me,  "Since  your  life  was 
so  miserable,  why  didn't  you  diet  sooner?"  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  I  gradually  accepted 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  misfit.  As  time  went  by,  I 
didn't  expect  to  make  friends,  go  out,  have 
fun.  I  truly  never  imagined  I'd  get  married.  A 
life  consisting  of  work,  home,  reading,  TV  and 
eating  seemed  to  be  my  fate. 

Another  deterrent  to  my  dieting  was  the 
attitude  of  my  dear  and  well-meaning  Italian 
father.  His  family  had  been  poor,  and  as  a 
child  he  had  had  very  little  in  the  way  of  crea- 
ture comforts.  He  determined  this  would  never 
happen  to  his  children.  Lots  of  food  repre- 
sented prosperity  to  him.  He  loved  to  see  me 
eat.  He  was  insulted  if  all  of  us  didn't  clean  our 
plates  at  the  table.  (My  brothers  and  sisters 
obliged,  too,  but  their  plates  were  only  mod- 
erately full  to  begin  with.)  When  my  mild- 
mannered  mother  would  try  to  encourage  me 
to  reduce.  Dad  would  protest,  "Nonsense, 
Jean's  a  growing  girl" — and  to  my  piggish  de- 
light he'd  heap  my  plate  sky-high  with  spa- 
ghetti, meat  balls  and  hot  buttered  bread 
which  he  had  made  himself.  To  add  to  these 
troubles,  Dad  has  always  owned  a  restaurant 
in  any  town  we've  lived  in.  In  one,  he  sold 
nothing  but  twelve-inch  hot  dogs  and  banana 
splits.  You  can  imagine  how  I  enjoyed  work- 
ing for  him !  It  didn't  bother  Dad  that  I  was 
eating  well  into  his  profits. 
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y  younger  sister  Patty,  who  is  a  beauty- 
contest  winner,  used  to  try  to  help  me.  She'd 
try  to  discourage  me  from  eating  the  delicious 
baked  goods  Dad  stocked  by  saying,  "Jean, 
try  to  cut  down — you  could  be  so  pretty."  But 
I  pretended  not  to  care  about  the  way  I  looked 
and  answered.  "What  difference  does  it  make? 
I'm  already  fat."  Even  the  time  when  she  and 
I  were  walking  downtown  together  and  a  lady 
asked  if  I  was  her  mother  didn't  alter  my  over- 
eating. 

The  thought  of  the  amount  I  used  to  eat 
actually  upsets  me  now.  For  instance,  break- 
fast consisted  of  fried  potatoes  and  eggs,  sau- 
sages, homemade  buttered  rolls,  hot  choco- 
late, three  or  four  cups.  In  the  school  cafe- 
teria, or  in  restaurants,  I  always  ordered  filling 
foods:  peanut-butter  sandwiches,  creamed 
soup,  rich  desserts  and  chocolate  milk.  After 
school,  I'd  often  go  to  a  movie  accompanied 
by  half  a  dozen  hot  dogs  or  a  big  bag  of  candy 
from  the  dime  store.  I  weighed  290  pounds 
when  I  was  twenty  years  old,  and  wore  a  size  52 
dress.  I  was  so  fat  1  had  trouble  mov  ing.  I  had 
pains  in  my  chest.  There  were  times  when  I 
thought  I  would  die.  In  the  evenings  I  used  to 
collapse  on  the  sofa,  stretch  out  and  watch  TV 
in  exhaustion.  To  get  up,  I'd  first  have  to  roll 
over  and  lower  myself  to  the  floor  so  that  I 


had  a  hard  surface  from  which  I  could  lift 
myself. 

My  weight,  and  consequently  my  whole  way 
of  life,  changed  as  a  result  of  a  blouse  and 
skirt  I  saw  pictured  in  a  mail-order  catalogue. 
I  had  to  send  my  waist  measurement.  It  was 
44  inches.  When  the  clothes  arrived,  I  opened 
the  box  excitedly  and  called  mother  to  come 
see.  Mother's  arms  were  barely  long  enough 
to  hold  out  the  skirt  in  front  of  her  for  a  good 
view.  That  was  humiliating  enough;  but  when 
I  tried  them  on,  it  was  the  end.  My  brown- 
skirted,  white-bloused  image  in  the  mirror  was 
beyond  even  my  belief.  Nobody  could  look 
that  awful !  I  decided  then  and  there  to  diet. 

I  was  too  ashamed  to  see  a  doctor  at  290 
pounds,  so  I  lost  15  pounds  at  home  before 
making  an  appointment.  After  determining 
that  I  was  in  excellent  health,  aside  from  my 
overweight,  the  doctor  put  me  on  a  1500-calo- 
rie-a-day  diet  and  told  me  to  return  in  two 
weeks  for  a  [checkup.  On  1500  calories,  my 
weight  had  no  alternative  but  to  drop. 

Before  dieting,  my  restaurant  uniforms  had 
to  be  specially  made.  The  largest  available 
uniform  came  in  a  size  46.  By  taking  three  of 
these,  I  could  cut  the  skirts  away  from  the 
tops,  put  them  together  and  get  two  uniforms 
that  would  fit.  The  laundryman  began  to  notice 
that  I  no  longer  had  to  resort  to  such  off-beat 
alterations,  and  that  I  didn't  even  need  a  size  46 
or  a  44  or  38.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  asking 
me  jauntily  on  each  delivery  day,  "Well,  Jean, 
what  size  for  you  this  time?"  When  I  had  lost 
50  pounds,  a  truck  driver  who  had  been  stop- 
ping at  the  restaurant  for  years  exclaimed, 
"Gosh,  where'd  you  get  that  dimple?"  (Be- 
fore, my  face  was  so  fat  the  dimple  never 
showed.)  Even  the  milk-delivery  man  who 
used  to  tease  me  about  being  so  fat  began  to 
ask  me  for  dates! 

When  I  had  reduced  to  200  pounds,  my 
doctor  told  me  to  try  to  maintain  that  weight 
for  a  while  before  dieting  again.  "With  such  a 
large  amount  to  lose,"  he  explained,  "it  will 
help  to  do  it  gradually  and  give  your  system  a 
chance  to  get  used  to  living  on  less  food."  I 
maintained  the  200  pounds  for  four  months, 
and  then  began  following  a  1200-calorie  diet 
which  has  brought  me  down  to  my  present  1 60 
pounds.  It  took  approximately  two  years  to 
lose  130  pounds.  I'm  still  dieting  and  have  set 
my  goal  at  140  pounds,  which  my  doctor 
thinks  will  be  just  about  ideal  for  me. 

I  have  just  two  regrets  about  weight  losing. 
One  is  that  I  didn't  have  the  sense  to  do  it 
years  sooner.  The  other  is  that  I  didn't  exer- 
cise during  my  diet.  As  a  result  my  skin  has 
lost  its  firmness  in  certain  areas,  particularly 
through  the  abdomen  and  inner  thighs.  There 
are  slight  "stretch  marks"  on  the  underneath 


DREAMBOATS 
ROUND 
THE  BEND 

By 

GEORGIE  STARBUCK  GALBRAITH 

There  are  some  men  who  seem  to 
be 

Just  natural-born  beaux: 
They  glow  with  tact  and  gallantry, 
And  compliment  your  clothes. 
They  are  the  swains  who  don't 
arrive 

Too  early,  late,  or  ti|>-\ . 
Thej  don't  have  rat  fits  when  you 
drive. 

Nor  girl  friends  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Tin  s  never  pull  the  cave-man  line 
And  muss  your  face  and  hair. 
Their  conversation  is  divine: 
They  dance  like  Fred  \-taire. 
They're  not  too  crude,  nor  too 
correct. 

They're  dreamboats.  that's  a  fact. 
I  li<  \  're  .il-<)  not,  a>  \<m  suspect, 
I  he  kind  thai  I  attracl  I 


TYPICAL  MEALS  IN  JEW 
CHANEY'S  1500-CALORIE-A-DAY 
REDUCING  DIET 

BREAKFAST  (3  alternates) 

1.  Grapefruit  (lA)  or  orange  (1)  or  grapefru] 
orange  or  tomato  juice  (4  oz.)  •  Poached  e; 
on  dry  toast  ( M  slice)  •  Toast,  lightly  butterc 
or  dry  with  jelly  (14  slice)  •  Coffee  (half  mil 
half  coffee,  unsweetened) 

2.  Fruit  juice  (as  above)  •  Crisp  bacon 
slices)  •  Toast  with  jelly  (1  slice)  •  Coffee 

3.  Fruit  or  juice  (as  above)  •  Dry  cereal  wi 
\4  cup  milk  •  Coffee 

LUNCH  (3  alternates) 

1.  Sandwich  on  whole-wheat  toast  includii 
1  slice  cheese,  tomato  slices,  lettuce,  mustai 

or  ^» 
roast  beef,  tomato  slices,  lettuce,  mustard  •!< 

2.  Clear  consomme  (1  cup)  •  Cottage  chee 
(14  cup)  and  fruit  salad  •  Melba  toast 
slices)  •  Tea 

3.  Clear  consomme  (1  cup)  •  Cottage  chee 
(14  cup)  and  raw-vegetable  salad  (tomat 
cucumber,  carrots,  etc.)  •  Melba  toast 
slices)  •  Tea 

(Jean  used  skim-milk  cottage  cheese,  addii 
a  tablespoon  of  milk,  a  dab  of  catchup  ft 
moisture  and  flavor.) 

DINNER 

Lean  meat  (medium  portion)  selected  fro 
chopped  steak,  roast  beef,  steak,  chicken 
Green  vegetable  (large  serving)  selected  fro 
spinach,  string  beans,  broccoli,  asparagus 
Baked  or  boiled  potato  (small)  with  Yi  p 
butter  •  Tossed  salad  (large)  with  vinegar 
lemon  juice  •  Rye  or  whole-wheat  bread 
slice)  with  }4  pat  butter  •  Fresh  fruit  gelat 
or  small  slice  plain  pound  cake  or  (occasio 
ally)  small  portion  of  lemon  or  orange  sherbe 

When  Jean  had  reduced  to  200  pounds,  si 
cut  her  daily  calorie  allotment  to  1200  for  tl 
rest  of  her  diet.  To  do  this,  she  followed  tl 
above  diet,  but  cut  down  on  portions  of  brea 
butter,  potatoes  and  dessert. 


side  of  my  upper  arms  w  hich  my  doctor  sa 
will  gradually  disappear,  particularly  now  th 
I  have  begun  exercising  for  fifteen  minut 
every  morning.  Fortunately  for  me,  my  face  ar 
chin  show  no  unsightly  signs  of  my  former  fa 

On  the  happy,  wonderful,  "I-can't-believ 
it's-me"  side,  I'm  married  to  a  wonderful  m 
and  have  a  darling  son,  three-year-old  Paul  J 
I  didn't  meet  my  husband  until  after  I  r 
duced — which  was  lucky,  since  otherwise  I 
positive  he  wouldn't  be  my  husband!  Ht 
flabbergasted  at  the  sight  of  my  old  fat  p; 
tures  and  encourages  me  to  keep  my  weig 
down  by  showing  signs  of  appreciating  ar 
enjoying  the  low-calorie  meals  I  serve.  Pa 
doesn't  have  to  diet,  and  I  don't  skimp  wh 
it  comes  to  serving  him.  The  trick  that  kee 
both  of  us  in  shape  is  to  resist  the  temptatic 
of  fattening  foods  by  not  having  them  arout 
all  the  time.  Occasionally  I  indulge  in  son, 
special  treat— mother's  raisin  cookies,  Dac 
spaghetti,  a  creamy  casserole.  But  a  sm 
portion  is  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

At  last  Fm  able  to  wear  youthful,  becomii 
clothes.  I  can  drive  a  car.  (The  steering  whe 
wouldn't  budge  when  I  used  to  squeeze  nj 
290  pounds  behind  it.)  I  can  take  a  bath  wit 
out  grunting  and  groaning  in  an  effort  j 
reach  my  toes!  And  for  fun,  I'm  taking  dan 
ing  lessons. 

My  family  is  thrilled.  Even  Dad  grudging 
admits  I  look  great.  Young  beaux  of  mv  sist 
Pat's  warn  her  gaily,  "You'd  better  watch  oi 
or  we'll  start  dating  Jean." 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  become  so  gri 
tesquely  fat  that  you  feel  different  from  ever 
one  else,  friendless  and  chronically  unhappy 
still  have  to  pinch  myself  to  realize  I  did  lo 
1 30  pounds,  I  do  have  my  husband,  my  son 
and  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ha 
become  a  welcome  part  of  this  wonderf 
world!  EIv 
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Softness  grows  in  meadow  places' 

cArvd  smiles  at  you  from  flower  -faces 


For  prints  of  Northern's  4  little  girls  (11"  x  14")  send  25tf  in  coin  to  Northern,  Box  770.  Hinsdale,  III. 


There's  new  softness  in  ioda 

softness  -  -  in  de 
and  pur  If  you  haverit  tr 

do.  .Tor  now. 
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Another  fine  product  of  American  Can,  Company 


Northern. 

PALE  GOLD  TISSUE 


ON  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING i 


Carefree 
and  Gay 


On  the  first  bright,  sunny  day  Barbara  J.  looks 
forward  to  weekends  away,  sunshine  to  bask  in 

and  summertime  fun.  She  chooses  her  fashion  to  set 
the  mood  now,  to  last  all  summer  long.  Shorts  and  a 

bathing  suit  are  two  essentials  on  her  shopping 
list.  White  cotton  separates  with  a  holiday 

look  for  every  day  are  the  other.  The 
three  purchases  she  makes  (total,  $26.33) 

lit  into  the  tiniest  suitcase.  For  a  weekend 
away,  they  expand  into  an  around-the-clock 
wardrobe  for  a  wonderful  time. 

Bv  BET  HART 


If  hite  skirt  wakes 

to  a  different  mood 
with  a  change 
of  tops.  Her  new 
sleeveless  blouse 

with  a  pretty 
square  neckline 
is  striped  in 
shades  of 
turquoise.  $3.98. 
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Away  for  the  weekend: 
Barbara  /.'s  pink  shorts 
wilt  go  prettily 
a  ith  her  new 

white  pique  top 
as  well  as  with 

blouses  already 
in  her  wardrobe. 
Cotton-cord 
shorts,  $3.95. 


Barbara  ./.  likes 
white  pique  separates 

for  now  and  all  summer  long. 
She  ran  accent  them 

with  bright  color  like  the 
blue  in  the  polka-dot  scarf 
she  wears  today. 
Box-pleated  skirt.  $5.95} 
back -buttoned 
top,  $5.95. 


*  a 
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For  swimming  and 
sunning:  Barbara  J. 
chooses  a  blue  cotton 

bathing  suit  with 
a  gay  border  design. 

The  full,  gatiiered 
skirt  flatters  a 
pretty  figure. 
Bathing  suit, 
$6.50. 
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It's  fun  to  juggle  your  colors  with  cltex 

Work  your  own  sleight-of-hand  with  Cutex  lipsticks.  Wearing  beige?  Light  your  lips  with  "Fashion 
Coral,"  warm  as  a  tropical  sun.  Or  blend  in  softly  with  "Ginger,"  the  wonderful  beige- toned  lipstick  by  Cutex. 
Wearing  the  flowery  new  pinks?  Outbloom  the  brightest  in  "Fashion  Orchid."  Or  harmonize  happily  in 
"Pink  Cameo."  Wearing  black?  Be  vibrantly  alive  with  "Fire  Engine,"  prettily  poised  with  "Clear  Red." 
The  choice  is  yours. .  .madly  daring. .  .subtly  chic.  With  enough  Cutex  lipsticks  you're  all  things.,  .to  all  men! 


How's  the  lemon  situation 

at  your  house? 


We  piled  some  of  our  Sunkist  lemons  up  this  way  to 
catch  your  eye.  But  it  demonstrates  pretty  accurately 
what  happens  when  you  have  lemons  around  the 
house.  Somebody  cuts  one. 

Nothing  gets  opened  for  business  quicker.  This  is 
because  the  fresh  kiss  of  a  lemon  snaps  up  the  flavor 
of  anything.  Fish.  Fowl.  Meat.  Anything- 
spinach. 


-even 


And  remember,  a  fresh  lemon  gives  you  everything 
it's  got.  Including  the  peel  with  all  its  volatile  flavor 
oils  and  vitamins.  Whether  you  grate  it  or  twist  it, 
the  peel  flavors  up  everything  from  soup  to  your  favor- 
ite soda  pop  or  cola. 

How's  the  lemon  situation  at  your  house?  Running 
low?  Get  some  next  time  you  shop.  When  you  add  a 
little  lemon,  you  add  a  lot  to  life. 


Sunkist  —  the  way  the  best  lemons  sign  their  name 
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MEASURE 
OF  A  MAN 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  61 

and  who  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960  were 
rying  to  get  their  sons  into  college.  Their  sons' 
:hoice,  their  own  choice,  anybody's  choice. 
What  a  year!  The  door  will  be  shut  and  you 
•ant  get  in ! 

Cady  didn't  come  unglued  easily,  but  this 
lad  not  been  a  day  of  glad  tidings.  Tax  wor- 
ries, production  worries,  personnel  worries, 
ind  the  letter  from  Hanford  College,  his  own 
dma  mater,  a  real  snapper. 

Hanford  realized  he  had  enrolled  his  son 
lour  years  ago.  Yes.  the  boy's  credentials  were 
n  order— scholastic  transcript,  character  ref- 
rences,  picture,  health  record,  successful  col- 
lege boards.  But  due  to  the  many  applicants 
pn  file,  would  he  co-operate  and  write  a  per- 
onal  letter  gi\  ing  them  his  son's  motivation, 
nterests  and  his  qualifications  for  leadership? 

Cady  Partlow  lit  his  pipe  with  no  comfort. 
Phis  was  it.  This  was  the  letter  which  would  or 
Ivould  not  enroll  his  son.  David,  in  Hanford. 
His  son  who  had  never  held  an  office  in  any 
Organization  in  the  eighteen  years  of  his  life. 
His  son  who  did  not  know  whether  he  wanted 
p  be  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  or  chief, 
j  He  wondered  if  he  had  played  it  wrong, 
rtaybe  he  should  have  kept  in  touch.  Gone 
iack  for  reunions.  But  he  had  been  busy 
uilding  a  business,  being  a  big  man  in  his  own 
wn  just  as  he  had  been  a  big  man  at  Han- 
rd,  Class  of  1935.  Besides,  Cady  Partlow 
new  he  wasn't  the  old-grad  type. 
It  wouldn't  help  anyway.  Look  at  Pete  Al- 
orn.  who  hadn't  missed  a  Hanford  ball  game 
fifteen  years.  Pete's  son  was  rejected.  Han- 
rd  College.  Little  Ivy  League,  had  no  room 
or  football  players  with  low  grades. 

Cady  looked  at  his  own  son's  scholastic 
ecord  with  pride.  Good  solid  B  average  with 
sprinkling  of  A's  in  math  and  science.  Imag- 
ie  his  son  being  that  good  in  science!  Mr. 
'art low  could  still  feel  a  cold  sweat  on  his 
ightly  gray  temples  as  he  remembered  w  hat  a 
ear  thing  chemistry  had  been  for  him  at 
lanford.  But  then,  he  hadn't  studied  very 
ard.  Getting  elected  president  of  the  student 
ody  took  a  lot  of  time  and  politicking. 
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e  put  down  his  pipe  and  started  to  type, 
n  response  to  your  letter,  I  can  in  good  con- 
ience  recommend  my  son,  Da\  id,  in  the  field 
leadership." 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  the  picture  of  his 
jn,  the  picture  on  his  desk  which  had 
langed  with  the  years  from  a  laughing  baby 

a  candidate  for  Hanford  College.  He  didn't 
ave  to  be  told  his  son  looked  like  him.  David 
ad  the  same  gray  eyes,  high  cheekbones,  dark 
air  and  a  certain  rugged  ugliness.  Height,  6'. 

eight,  160.  Health,  excellent. 

He  turned  back  to  the  typewriter  with  a  lit- 
e  more  confidence.  "His  interests  range  from 


astronomy  and  geology  to  electronics,  tennis 
and  swimming.  His  chief  motivation  for  en- 
rolling at  Hanford  is  the  desire  to  " 

Mr.  Partlow  banged  his  fist  on  the  key- 
board, ruining  the  letter.  He  paced  to  the 
window  and  looked  at  the  city  he  had  helped 
to  build. 

How  do  you  tell  a  college  president  that 
your  son  doesn't  know  what  he  wants  to  do? 
That  you  have  refused  to  drive  him  into  the 
family  business  or  push  him  into  a  profession 
so  you  can  say  at  the  club,  "Of  course  David 
has  known  since  he  was  twelve  he  wanted  to 
be  an  engineer" — or  a  lawyer,  or  an  editor? 

How  do  you  tell  a  college  like  Hanford  that 
your  son  has  a  vast  potential,  that  he  will  find 
himself?  Just  give  him  time,  give  him  a 
chance. 

Cady  snapped  the  Venetian  blind  shut  and 
slammed  himself  dow  n  before  the  typewriter, 
rolled  in  a  fresh  sheet,  and  gave  his  letter  the 
same  savage  attention  he  bestowed  on  a  sales- 
man who  needed  to  have  the  bucket  taken  off 
his  thick  head. 

What  a  production  to  make  of  a  letter  com- 
mending your  own  son!  His  eyebrow  went  up 
in  amusement  at  his  soul-searching  panic.  He 
told  Hanford  his  son  wanted  to  go  into  the 
field  of  electronics.  He  told  Hanford  his  son 
had  participated  in  numerous  high-school  ac- 
tivities.  He  belonged  to  a  social  club,  a  civic 
group,  little  theater,  swimming  team,  and  had 
been  president  of  the  student  forum  as  well  as 
treasurer  of  the  science  club. 

He  finished  w  ith  a  flurry  of  good  wishes  to 
Hanford  College  and  signed  the  letter.  There, 
that  did  it.  Then  he  met  the  grave  eyes  of  his 
wife,  Anne,  from  the  photograph  next  to 
David's.  He  shoved  the  unsealed  letter  into 
his  coat  pocket. 

Better  show  it  to  Anne  and  see  if  he  had 
omitted  any  thing.  After  all,  his  wife  had  writ- 
ten most  of  his  letters  for  him  in  those  first 
lean  days  of  Partlow  Products.  Anne  had  a 
way  with  words.  Half  of  it  was  natural,  half 
was  Smith  College. 

Yet  the  whole  of  Anne  was  something  she 
had  never  learned  in  any  college.  A  woman 
had  it  or  she  didn't.  Anne  had  it.  She  said 
what  she  meant  and  let  it  be.  She  never  got  on 
his  back.  He  could  take  the  adv  ice  or  leave  it. 

He  whistled  as  he  locked  the  office  and 
grinned  as  he  got  on  the  elev  ator. 

"You  look  like  you  just  heard  a  real  gasser, 
Mr.  Partlow." 

Cady  looked  at  Tom,  who  had  taken  him 
up  and  down  for  fifteen  years.  "I  was  just 
thinking  how  things  have  changed.  When  I 
went  to  college  they  begged  you  to  come.  Be 
our  guest!  It's  our  pleasure!  Now  you  have  to 
be  well  rounded,  firm  in  motivation  and  pre- 
packed with  knowledge!" 

Tom  slid  open  the  door  to  the  lobby. 
"That's  a  fact,  Mr.  Partlow.  My  John  applied 
to  six  colleges  before  he  got  in." 

"Going  to  State?" 

"No.  He's  president  of  the  rocket  club 
here,  you  know.  Always  messing  around  with 


'Didn't  you  see  them?  Your  father  and  my  father  exchanged  V-for- Victory  signs!" 


science  stuff.  Real  bright  along  those  lines, 
you  might  say.  He  got  a  science  scholar- 
ship to  Yale." 

"Oh."  said  Mr.  Partlow,  "that's  fine,  Tom. 
Just  fine." 

As  he  drove  home  through  the  thinning 
traffic,  Cady  felt  the  unease  growing.  He 
hadn't  told  anyone,  but  he,  too,  had  applied 
to  five  colleges  for  David.  They  had  all 
turned  down  his  son.  Weakness  in  leadership. 
So  sorry.  Limited  interests.  So  sorry.  No  clear 
motivation.  So  sorry. 

He  suddenly  realized  when  he  walked  into 
his  own  pretty  darned  expensive  house  that  he 
needed  the  Martini  Anne  had  waiting  for  him. 
But  tonight  his  drink  tasted  like  branch  water 
and  ev  en  his  fav  orite  meal  of  steak  and  tossed 
salad  gave  no  surcease  from  the  growing 
weight  of  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

Nor  did  looking  at  Anne  ease  the  tension  as 
it  usually  did.  He  liked  looking  at  Anne.  Most 
people  did.  He  liked  her  blond  hair  and  the 
sprinkle  of  freckles  across  her  nose.  From 
those  navy-blue  eyes  she  saw  things  as  clearly 
and  honestly  as  David  did.  She  always  could 
sense  the  shag  end  of  a  woolly  day. 

"Board  meeting  tonight.  Cady?" 

"No,  I  begged  off.  Work  to  do." 

"Can  I  have  the  car,  dad?" 

"Why  not  let  him  take  it,  Cady?  I  know  it 
is  midweek,  but  it's  only  eight  days  before 
commencement.  Let's  forget  the  rules." 

Cady,  deep  in  thought,  neither  heard  nor 
answered. 


'avid  grinned.  Carefully  he  put  down  his 
steak  knife  and  said  loudly,  "Mr.  Chairman!" 

Cady  Partlovv's  head  came  up  like  that  of 
the  proverbial  fire  horse.  "I'm  sorry,  Dave. 
The  car?  Of  course  you  can  have  it." 

Dave  ate  two  pieces  of  pie  as  he  did  every- 
thing else,  slowly,  methodically  and  with  in- 
terest. "Hear  anything  from  Hanford  yet, 
dad?" 

Cady  begged  the  question.  "Don't  worry 
about  it,  Dave.  Your  acceptance  will  come 
through." 

Dave  shrugged  on  his  sports  coat  and 
picked  up  the  car  keys.  "Don't  be  too  sure, 
dad.  Charles  Burke  got  turned  down  by  Dart- 
mouth and  he  is  a  straight-A  student." 

Anne  said  it  wasn't  surprising  because 
Charles  was  antisocial,  a  lone  wolf,  and  com- 
pletely one-sided.  "I  can  hardly  say  the  same 
about  you,  Dave!" 

Dave  kissed  her  lightly.  "Girls,  my  dear 
parent,  are  here  to  stay!  Get  my  old  man  to 
bed  early.  He  looks  a  little  bit  frayed." 

Anne  waited  until  the  door  had  slammed 
and  picked  up  the  coffeepot.  "Let's  go  into 
the  library.  You  do  seem  somewhat  tattered." 

Cady  trailed  her  with  the  coffee  cups  and 
settled  into  his  favorite  chair  in  the  comforta- 
ble book-lined  room.  "I  didn't  know  I  looked 
so  dilapidated!" 

"Wrong  word,  darling.  Your  fur  has  been 
rubbed  the  wrong  way  and  you  show  it.  Need 
any  help?" 

"In  a  way,  yes.  Hanford  College  hasn't  de- 
cided on  Dave's  application  yet.  They  want  a 
letter  from  me  on  his  motives,  interests  and 
leadership.  Here's  what  I  wrote." 

Cady  handed  her  the  letter,  drank  his  coffee 
and  waited  with  what  he  suddenly  realized  was 
belligerence.  Already  he  could  feel  Anne's 
questioning  eyes. 

"I  know  you  wrote  this  in  a  hurry,  but,  Cady, 
Dave  was  only  acting  president  of  the  student 
forum  for  a  few  days.  That  was  when  half  the 
school  was  down  with  flu." 

"But  he  was  president." 

"And  he  wasn't  really  elected  treasurer  of 
the  science  club.  He  just  took  over  the  week 
Bill  Daley  was  in  the  state  basketball  play-off." 

Cady  stuck  his  jaw  out.  "The  fact  remains 
he  was  treasurer." 

"And  the  swimming  team.  No,  Cady,  he 
made  second  team.  Just  missed  the  first." 

"A  team  is  a  team,"  insisted  Cady.  "Any- 
thing else?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly.  "1  don't  think 
you've  been  quite  honest,  Cady.  It  isn't  like 
you.  David's  interests.  Astronomy.  He  was 
mad  about  stars  at  the  age  of  nine.  Geology. 
You  and  Dave  used  his  rock  collection  for  the 
bottom  of  the  fishpond  six  years  ago!  Those 
aren't  his  interests  now." 

"What  do  you  suggest?" 
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"Just  say  he  likes  swimming,  tennis,  chess 
and  music." 

"Music!  He  hasn't  been  to  a  symphony 
concert  all  season." 

Anne  smiled.  '"But  he  plays  bass  with  Chief 
Crazy  Horse  and  his  Five  Colts!" 

"You  mean  that  rock-and-roll  combo? 
Even  in  that  he  never  solos  like  Jack  on  guitar 
or  Rich  on  sax.  He's — he's  just  there,  that's 
all." 

"Yes,  he's  just  there.  He  keeps  the  beat  go- 
ing. He  likes  to  play  bass  because  he  doesn't 
have  to  solo.  He  doesn't  like  to  rise  and  shine. 
Don't  worry,  Cady,  he'll  be  back  in  the 
Beethoven  fold  by  next  year." 

Cady  appeared  slightly  mollified.  "All  right. 
But  I  refuse  to  be  brutally  honest  and  mention 
Chief  Crazy  Horse  and  his  Five  Colts." 

Anne  laughed  and  Cady  felt  the  tension 
loosen  its  grip  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  "Maybe 
I  am  padding  it  a  bit,  Anne,"  he  said.  "But 
you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  boy  into  a 
good  college.  He  has  to  have  leadership  as  well 
as  grades." 

Anne  folded  the  worrisome  document. 
"Did  you  know  he  is  advertising  his  ham- 
radio  equipment  for  sale  this  weekend?  He 
hasn't  used  it  now  for  several  years.  Can  you 
really  say  his  motivation  for  college  is  elec- 
tronics?" 

Cady  felt  the  jolt  as  though  he  had  stepped 
off  the  curb  on  his  heel.  "And  what  would 
you  say  he  wants  to  do?  Just  what?" 

"It's  Dave  who  is  applying  to  Hanford  Col- 
lege. Why  don't  you  ask  him?" 

For  once  Cady  Partlow  wished  Anne  would 
yell  at  him  so  he  could  yell  back.  "I  have 
talked  to  him,  but  you  know  I've  never  tried  to 
push  him  into  any  profession.  I  won't  be 
guilty  of  trying  to  run  his  life." 

Anne  picked  up  the  towel  she  was  hemming 
for  the  hospital  guild.  "Just  because  your  fa- 
ther tried  to  make  a  banker  out  of  you,  you've 
leaned  over  backward  to  keep  your  hands  off. 
But  subconsciously  you've  wanted  him  to  con- 
form to  your  mold.  You  want  him  to  be  a 
leader  of  men,  like  you." 

Cady  put  the  well-worn  chip  back  on  his 
shoulder.  "Dave  has  qualities  of  leadership. 
He  just  hasn't  developed  them  yet.  Give  him 
time." 

"He  never  will,  Cady.  Not  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership you  mean,  working  with  lots  of  people. 
All  your  wishful  thinking  won't  change  that. 
Remember  what  you  used  to  say  in  the  Army? 
You  can't  run  a  war  with  ninety-nine  generals 
and  one  private!" 

Cady  walked  the  block  to  the  mailbox,  al- 
most ashamed  of  himself  for  arguing  with 
Anne.  A  mother  naturally  saw  her  son  in  a 
different  light  than  a  father  did. 

With  every  familiar  step  his  mind  ran 
swiftly  down  the  years.  Dav  id  in  kindergarten, 
not  group  leader  but  custodian  of  the  crayons. 
David  in  grade  school.  How  excited  he  had 
been  over  his  son's  making  the  safety  patrol. 
But  David  patrolled  the  lunchroom,  not  the 
important  street  crossing.  David  in  Boy 
Scouts,  not  a  patrol  leader,  just  another  small 
boy  whose  sturdy  legs  tramped  along  without 
missing  a  step.  David  in  high  school.  He 
passed  out  the  music  for  the  choir.  He  moved 
scenery  for  the  class  play.  He  was  timekeeper 
for  the  basketball  games.  On  the  newspaper 
he  wrote  up  the  ads. 
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ewildered.  he  leaned  against  the  mailbox, 
wondering  where  he  had  failed.  He  had  tried. 
He  hadn't  cut  any  of  the  classes  on  fatherhood 
as  he  had  in  college.  He  had  run  the  course 
from  the  zoo  and  firehouse  to  baseball.  Scouts, 
school  plays  and  chaperoning  dances.  He  had 
let  David  work  in  a  drugstore  in  summer.  He 
hadn't  even  suggested  the  boy  come  into  the 
plant.  He  hadn't  given  him  a  car.  He  had  tried 
to  be  a  father,  not  a  "pal." 

How  long  he  draped  himself  over  the  mail- 
box he  didn't  know,  but  the  late  pickup  truck 
pulled  him  back  to  reality. 

"Got  a  letter  to  mail,  mister?"  the  driver 
asked. 

"No,  I'm  just  taking  a  walk,"  Cady  told 
him.  "Thanks." 

Breakfast  was  normal  enough  ev  en  if  Cady 
did  feel  his  eyes  were  stuck  into  his  head  with 
toothpicks  after  turning  and  tossing  most  of 
the  night. 


Anne  asked  no  questions  and  Dave,  as  al- 
ways, was  bright  as  a  new  penny.  "Isn't  this 
the  day  you  wanted  me  to  have  lunch  with  you 
at  the  club,  dad?" 

Cady  pulled  himself  together.  "Karl  Hoff- 
man is  going  to  speak.  Thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  him — one  of  the  best  industrial 
designers  in  the  country." 

"Swell,  dad.  But  isn't  this  the  bush  leagues 
for  Hoffman?" 

"I  knew  him  at  Hanford,"  Cady  told  him. 
"Not  too  well,  but  at  least  we're  brother  alums, 
so  he  accepted  my  invitation.  Meet  you  at 
twelve?" 

Someone  outside  leaned  on  a  jalopy  horn 
and  Dav  id  picked  up  his  books.  "If  I'm  late 
I'll  come  on  in." 

Cady  Partlow,  with  a  second  cup  of  coffee, 
began  to  see  his  day  come  into  focus.  He  re- 
minded himself  to  send  Anne  some  lilacs  and 
mail  the  letter  he  hadn't  posted  last  night.  ^ 

By  noon  he  had  sessioned  with  his  lawyefc 
and  the  tax  worry.  He  had  closed  a  real-estatt 
deal  for  plant  expansion,  had  sent  his  secre- 
tary to  the  hospital  to  take  care  of  her  sick 
husband  and  had  promoted  a  salesman  who 
had  just  become  a  father.  He  had  forgotten 
both  the  lilacs  and  the  letter. 

It  was  only  when  he  met  Karl  Hoffman  at 
the  plush  Industrial  Club  that  he  remem- 
bered the  letter.  He  looked  around  for  a  mail 
chute,  but  saw  none  and  let  it  pass. 


Hrange  how  little  Karl  had  changed.  He 
remembered  him  as  a  quiet  boy  with  unruly 
black  hair  who  waited  table  at  one  of  the  fra- 
ternity houses.  Never  belonged  to  anything 
and  seldom  went  to  the  dances  or  even  the 
football  games.  Probably  didn't  have  the 
money. 

"Been  a  long  time,  Karl.  Good  of  you  to 
come.  We're  a  little  below  your  league  these 

days." 

Doctor  Hoffman  beamed  at  Cady  through 
his  thick-Iensed  glasses.  "I  owed  it  to  you 
Cady.  You  loaned  me  five  dollars  to  rent  my 
cap  and  gown  when  we  graduated!" 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  it.  Knowing  what 
you  get  for  lectures  these  days,  I'd  say  you're 
overpaying  the  debt !" 

Cady  caught  sight  of  Dav  id,  stolidly  plow- 
ing his  way  through  the  crowd  of  dynamic 
young  executives  who  were  already  talking  of 
big  things  as  they  found  their  tables. 

"Sorry  I'm  late,  dad,  but  I  got  held  up.  That 
chemistry  test  was  a  real  bruiser!" 

"This  is  my  son  Dav  id,  Karl.  Senior  in  high 
school." 

"I've  read  your  book,  Doctor  Hoffman. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  in  person." 

Cady  concealed  his  surprise  by  guiding  his 
guests  to  one  of  the  small  tables.  How  was  he 
to  know  Karl  had  written  a  book?  But  then, 
he  was  too  busy  to  read  much.  Even  in  col 
lege  he  had  been  too  busy  to  read. 

His  third  guest  was  already  seated,  quiet 
and  waiting.  Ed  Carter  was  always  waiting,  al- 
ways there  when  Cady  needed  him.  Not 
leader  of  men,  but  a  follower  who  was  deJ 
pendable  in  every  charity  drive,  every  city 
problem,  every  personal  disaster. 

"Doctor  Hoffman,  this  is  my  right-hand 
man,  Ed  Carter.  You  know  my  son  David,  ofl 
course,  Ed." 

"Congratulations  for  winning  the  Keller 
award  in  design,  Doctor  Hoffman,"  Ed  said 
"For  once  they  picked  the  right  man!" 

Again  Cady  had  to  fake  it.  "Wonderful, 
Karl.  I  meant  to  write  you." 

His  guests  didn't  purposely  leave  him  out. 
but  they  had  much  to  talk  about.  The  sym 
phony.  Cady  managed  the  funds  drive,  but  hd 
never  went  to  hear  it.  Doctor  Hoffman  tried  tfi 
include  his  host.  "First  symphony  I  heard  wal 
at  Hanford  College.  Remember  that,  Part- 
low?" 

Cady  said  yes,  he  certainly  did,  but  he  was 
lying  in  his  teeth  because  he  was  student  man- 
ager of  the  concert  bureau  and  had  spent  the) 
evening  at  the  box  office. 

Cady  struggled,  but  the  discussion  of  indus-) 
trial  design  became  too  technical.  David  tried 
to  cue  him  now  and  then,  but  it  was  no  use 
Cady  sat  numbly,  listening  to  his  son  ex- 
plain  the  design  he  had  done  for  the  Junior  k 
Achievement  mailboxes.  Ed  Carter  seemed 
to  know  about  that  too.  But  Cady  remein 
bered    nothing  except  his  disappointment 
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j  when  Dave  had  not  been  elected  president  of 
the  project. 

By  the  time  the  pie  and  coffee  arrived,  Cady 
had  become  only  a  listener,  an  amazed  lis- 
tener while  Doctor  Hoffman  drew  the  boy  out 
until  David  displayed  an  enthusiasm  which  he 
had  never  shown  to  his  father. 

Self-effacing  Ed  Carter  seemed  equally  at 
home  with  Karl  Hoffman  too.  Ed  who  rang 
doorbells,  made  reports  and  was  never  elected 
to  anything. 

There  was  an  invisible  bond  between  the 
three  men  which  Cady  found  as  hard  to  read 
as  the  small  print  in  the  telephone  book. 

The  luncheon  ended  and  it  was  time  for 
Cady  Partlow  to  introduce  his  guest  speaker. 
This  he  could  do,  for  he  walked  familiar 
ground  as  Mr.  Chairman.  Everyone  listened 
to  Cady,  for  he  had  that  rare  gift  of  speech- 
easy,  fresh,  wryly  amusing  and  forever  free  of 
cliches.  Never  had  he  been  guilty  of  referring 
to  the  team,  the  goal  line,  one  big  happy  fam- 
ily, carrying  the  ball,  and  lef  s-kick-it-around. 

Even  with  his  mind  far  removed  from  the 
dynamic  citizens  in  front  of  him,  he  managed 
a  gracious,  terse  and  provocative  introduc- 
tion. Cady  had  what  few  chairmen  have,  ter- 
minal facilities. 

He  sat  down  as  the  applause  broke  and 
tried  to  listen  to  Doctor  Hoffman.  But  he 
kept  coming  back  to  the  three  men.  Karl  who 
had  been  only  a  face  in  the  crowd  at  Hanford. 
David  who  listened  to  every  word  with  the 
bright  enthusiasm  of  youth.  And  Ed  Carter 
who  absorbed  the  ideas  presented  with  the 
pleasure  of  an  interested  and  deliberate  man. 

The  bewilderment  in  Cady  grew.  There  was 
something  unseen  that  baffled  him  like  a  col- 
umn of  figures  without  an  adding  machine. 

ANY  PHYSICIAN 
ANYWHERE  CAN  GIVE 
YOU  YOUR  SALK  SHOT 
IN  JUST  A  MINUTE. 

IT  IS  YOUR  ONLY 

» 

PROTECTION  AGAINST 
CRIPPLING  POLIO. 

THE  NATIONAL 

FOUNDATION 

YOUR  MARCH  OF  DIMES 


He  heard  Doctor  Hoffman  finishing  his 
speech.  "If  I  have  given  you  any  insight  into 
the  problems,  the  solutions  and  the  future  of 
industrial  design,  then  I  am  pleased.  The 
credit  for  the  Keller  award  and  the  modest 
success  of  my  book  is  not  mine  alone.  I  only 
follow  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  men 
who  were  largely  unsung,  and  usually  unno- 
ticed." 

Cady  with  the  rest  gave  Doctor  Hoffman  a 
standing  ovation.  As  he  shook  hands  with  his 
guest  speaker  the  adding  machine  of  his  mind 
suddenly  started  to  click.  There  came  to  Cady 
Partlow  a  moment  of  truth.  He  recognized  it 
as  such,  for  it  was  a  phrase  he  had  used  often 
when  it  was  new  and  bright  and  relatively  sin- 
cere. 

He  knew  now  that  Karl  Hoffman,  Ed  Car- 
ter and  David  Partlow  were  singularly  alike. 
They  were  followers,  not  leaders.  His  son 
might  someday  forge  ahead  of  the  pack  like 
Hoffman,  or  remain  just  another  necessary 
and  solid  citizen  like  Ed  Carter. 

"You  O.K.,  dad?"  David's  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder  with  affection  as  the  informal  talk 
rose  and  fell  around  Doctor  Hoffman. 

"I'm  fine,  son.  Just  thinking  of  a  letter  I 
have  to  write  at  the  office.  Have  to  run,  Karl. 
Mind  if  David  puts  you  on  your  plane?" 

"Not  at  all,  Cady.  It's  been  good  seeing  you 
again." 

"Thanks,  Karl,  for  making  a  lot  of  things 
clear." 

It  takes  courage  to  remove  rose-colored 
glasses  and  look  into  a  merciless  sun.  but 
Cady  Partlow  sat  down  at  a  typewriter  in  his 


executive  suite  and  did  it.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
Hanford  College  which  was  short  and  candid : 

"I  cannot  in  good  conscience  say  that  my 
son,  David,  has  the  qualities  of  leadership,  as 
interpreted  by  most  colleges.  I  do,  however, 
recommend  him  as  an  able  follower.  He  keeps 
in  step  very  well. 

"His  interests  have  been  many  through  the 
years  and  at  present  include  swimming,  ten- 
nis, chess  and  music.  He  has  belonged  to  the 
usual  number  of  high-school  clubs  and  par- 
ticipated in  both  scholastic  and  social  activi- 
ties. He  has  never  been  duly  elected  to  any 
office. 

"David's  motive  for  going  to  college  is  so 
simple  you  may  not  find  it  impressive.  He 
would  like  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
as  many  subjects  as  his  time  will  permit.  From 
such  knowledge  I  feel  sure  will  crystallize  his 
choice  of  a  future  career." 

Cady  smiled  as  he  looked  at  the  photograph 
of  Anne.  He  knew  now  why  she  had  thrown 
in  that  quote  about  the  ninety-nine  generals 
and  one  private.  His  eyebrow  lifted  in  amuse- 
ment as  his  two  fingers  batted  the  keys. 

"I  hope  that  when  all  the  generals  are  pres- 
ent and  accounted  for,  you  can  find  room  for 
one  private." 

He  airmailed  the  letter  and  scribbled  a  note 
to  accompany  the  white  lilacs  for  Anne: 
"Hanford  letter  rewritten.  Love.  Mr.  Chair- 
man!" 

H  e  entrusted  the  flower  mission  to  the  office 
boy  and  tried  to  pick  up  his  busy  day.  A  series 
of  phone  calls  kept  his  mind  hopping  from 
plant  to  the  planning  board  to  the  hospital 
drive.  The  last  call  came  from  the  airport,  the 
familiar  voice  of  Doctor  Hoffman. 

"Cady?  No,  I  didn't  miss  the  plane.  I  just 
wanted  you  to  know  what  a  fine  son  you 
have.  Dave  and  I  had  a  wonderful  talk.  He'll 
do  well  with  Partlow  Products  as  a  design 
engineer.  Hanford  is  the  place  to  send  him. 
of  course." 

Mr.  Partlow  said  the  right  things  and  sat 
with  the  phone  in  his  hand  long  after  Karl 
Hoffman  was  air-borne.  He  was  still  staring 
out  the  window  when  David  came  to  take  him 
home.  He  looked  at  the  boy's  face,  tanned, 
alert,  reserved,  reaching  out  inquiringly  to- 
ward the  future. 

"Dave"— he  tried  to  make  it  sound  casual — 
"how  about  going  into  the  design  department 
of  Partlow  Products  this  summer  ?" 

"Sure,  dad.  I  thought  you'd  never  ask  me!" 

That  was  enough  for  Cady  Partlow.  He  felt 
it  was  far  more  than  he  deserved.  Neverthe- 
less, he  still  had  some  unfinished  business: 
Hanford  College. 

As  the  days  went  by  he  watched  for  the  mail 
like  a  small  boy  waiting  to  reap  the  reward  of 
cereal-box  tops. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  Cady.  He  can  go 
somewhere  else.  It  doesn't  matter  that  much." 

"I  feel  I've  failed  him,  Anne,  even  though  I 
told  the  truth." 

"Of  course  you  haven't  failed  him.  You've 
been  a  wonderful  father.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  parents  should  get  a  diploma  instead  of 
their  offspring!" 

In  a  short  week  graduation  night  came  as  it 
does  to  all  parents,  finding  them  slightly  sur- 
prised and  enormously  pleased  to  have 
reached  a  welcome  milestone. 

As  Cady  and  Anne  joined  the  crowd  in  the 
auditorium  they  were  greeted  on  all  sides. 
Cady  called  hello  to  Tom,  whose  son  was  go- 
ing to  Yale.  Anne  congratulated  Mrs.  Hogan, 
whose  son  would  register  at  Cornell.  They  saw 
their  friends  from  the  church,  the  country  club 
and  Partlow  Products. 

They  were  almost  to  their  seats  when  Cady's 
secretary  elbowed  her  way  through  and 
pushed  a  telegram  into  his  hand.  "Came  after 
you  left." 

Cady  said  thanks  and  stepped  on  Mrs. 
Burke's  new  shoes  as  he  snaked  his  way  into 
the  middle  of  the  row.  While  the  orchestra 
played  the  overture  of  something  or  other,  Mr. 
Partlow  tore  open  the  yellow  envelope : 

UP  TO  OUR  SHOULDER  BLADES  IN  GENERALS. 
SEND  ON  YOUR  PRIVATE.  OUR  GRATITUDE 
FOR  YOUR  HONESTY.  EDMOND  COLLIER, 
PRES.  HANFORD  COLLEGE. 

Cady  Partlow  had  the  odd  feeling  that  he 
was  graduating,  magna  cum  laude.  END 


Can  This  Marriage  Be  Saved? 

Here  is  a  book  every  married  couple  should  read  ...  as  wrell  as 
every  young  man  and  woman  contemplating  marriage. 

Based  on  a  popular  series  in  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  the  book 
contains  much  material  that  has  never  been  published  before. 

In  frank  and  fascinating  case  histories,  the  authors  present  the 
actual  stories  of  20  marriages  which  were  headed  for  certain  dis- 
aster. After  discussing  the  wife's  side  and  the  husband's  side  in 
each  case,  the  authors  go  on  to  tell  how  the  marriage  was  saved 
from  the  ugliness  and  heartbreak  of  divorce. 

The  problems  are  common  ones  .  .  .  self-centeredness,  in-law 
trouble,  money  difficulties,  disagreement  over  raising  children, 
triangles,  immaturity.  And  though  these  problems  are  often  serious 
threats,  the  authors  show  they  can  be  solved. 

CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED?  presents  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  complexities  and  tensions  of  modern  married  life.  Its  honesty 
and  thoroughness  distinguish  it  from  the  "theory"  type  of  book  on 
marriage.  These  are  real  problems  .  .  .  real  people.  Watching  them 
discover  the  truth  about  themselves,  about  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  marriage  is  fascinating  and  informative. 

Use  the  handy  coupon  on  this  page  to  order  your  copy  now! 

I  1 

I      LADIES'   HOME  JOURNAL 

I      Dept.  1241,  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  RE  SAVED? 

Name   I 

Street  or  R.  D  

I     Town  Zone  State   j 

I  I  Payment  of  $4.95  enclosed  (Penna.  residents  please  add  4%  sales  tax)  I 
I  I  Bill  me  $4.95  plus  a  few  cents  for  postage  and  handling 

If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  return  the  book  within  10  days  for  a  full  refund —  ) 
or  pay  nothing  if  you've  asked  to  be  billed. 


The  age-old  desire  for  a  dooryard  garden  —  the  charming 
entrance — is  stronger  now  than  it  ever  was.  But  new  ways 
of  building  call  for  new  garden  treatments,  such  as  how  to 
garden  the  entranceways  of  the  more  and  more  houses  built 
lengthwise  on  the  lot,  like  the  one  here.  It  is  a  placement 
that  lends  itself  wonderfully  well  to  livable  landscaping.  At 
least  when  you've  learned  how  to  separate  the  service  way 
in  from  the  social,  with  the  kitchen  door  coming  first.  Note 
that  a  simple  screen  of  latticework  turns  the  trick  attrac- 
tively. It  also  helps  permit  the  paved  terrace  at  the  "front 


door"  farther  on  to  serve  as  a  reception  patio,  thus  bringing 
the  dooryard  garden  truly  up  to  date.  Then  the  overhead 
trellis,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  summer-hot  side  of 
the  house,  provides  the  immediate  shade  that  most  new 
houses  need  in  a  hurry,  whether  lengthwise  or  crosswise  on 
the  lot.  Leveling  off  the  unsightly  slopes  with  terracing 
retained  by  low-cost  walls  of  railroad  ties  plays  a  big  role  in 
the  transformation.  Five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house 
allocated  to  this  kind  of  landscaping  can  make  a  place 
look  to  be  worth  one  third  more  than  the  price  you  paid  for  it. 


HOW  TO  GIVE 
YOUR  HOUSE 
A  GLAMOROUS 
ENTRANCE 

By  RICHARD  PRATT 

DESIGNED  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


The  plan  explains  how  to  landscape  a  house  lengthwise  on  the  lot. 

'/'//<•  netting  you  see  here  came  to  SttlH)  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
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QUICK!  CLICK!  INSTANT  FIT! 


NEW  PYREN  MAGIC  CRADLE  $2.95 

Like  magic,  piping  hot  casseroles— large  or  small,  round,  oval,  rectangular— fit  into  world's  first 
self-adjusting  serving  cradle!  Looks  lovely  on  the  table... protects  the  surface,  too.  Gleaming  chrome 
finish  stays  bright.  Stores  or  hangs  compactly.  Increases  the  usefulness  of  PYREXe^7Z^[^[E 
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Like  magic,  it  adjusts 


to  fit  large  . .  . 


or  small . 
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ANTACID-l/ 

...in  Milk  of  Magnesia 
_the  remedy 
doctors  recommend 

Children  like  the  taste  of  Mint- Flavored 
Phillips'.  And  mothers  like  the  gentle 
but  thorough  relief  it  brings  from  both 
constipation  and  acid  indigestion. 
We  asked  thousands  of  doctors,  "Do  you 
ever  recommend  Milk  of  Magnesia?" 
The  overwhelming  majority  said,  "Yes!" 
It's  a  thorough  laxative.  Phillips'  gently 
relieves  constipation,  and  also  the  acid 
indigestion  which  so  often  accompanies 
constipation. 

It's  a  speedy  antacid.  Phillips'  settles  an 
upset  stomach  in  seconds!  Gas  pains  and 
other  acid  discomforts  seem  to  vanish. 
It's  pleasant  to  take.  Choose  Regular  or 
refreshing  Mint-Flavored  Phillips'.  Both 
the  same  price. 

PHILLIPS' 

MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 

REGULAR  OR  MINT-FLAVORED 


A  TOUCH 
OF  VILLAINY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

looked  as  if  he  would  have  a  part  in  the 
ensuing  plot,  just  what  sort  of  character  he 
was  supposed  to  be.  "Maybe  a  villain,  Shep. 
A  wolf  posing  in  shepherd's  clothing."  The 
idea  made  the  corners  of  his  mouth  curl 
upward  and  arched  one  of  his  eyebrows  to  a 
humorous  height. 

He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his 
smooth  face,  wishing  he  hadn't  just  shaved. 
It  might  be  fun  to  be  a  villain,  and  as  such  he 
ought  to  have  a  dark,  sinister-looking  beard 
and  beady  black  eyes,  opened  just  mere  slits. 

He  closed  his  blue  eyes  to  mere  slits,  prac- 
ticing. This  magnified  and  brought  in  close 
his  golden  eyelashes  and  made  a  sort  of  halo 
frame  around  things,  which  seemed  to  him 
an  incongruous  accouterment  of  villainy. 

He  wondered,  idly,  while  waiting,  why  all 
the  mean  men  he'd  ever  read  about  had  slitted 
eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  to  see  little  side  motions 
they  would  otherwise  miss — fast  fists,  quick 
guns,  flashing  knives.  It  was  a  fact  he'd  have 
missed  the  tail  of  that  comet  this  summer  if 
he  hadn't  been  looking  at  the  night  sky 
through  slitted  eyes,  and  a  little  offside. 

The  silver  sheep  bells  livened  the  morning 
with  sound,  and  birds,  as  if  having  come  to 
the  pasture  to  get  their  proper  pitch  for  the 
day,  were  singing  from  all  the  tall  pines  and 
swaying  laurels.  It  would  be  difficult,  Tomlin 
felt,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  peaceful  pastoral 
props  and  on  such  a  bright,  clear,  bird-singing 
morning,  to  be  anything  other  than  what  he 
was— peaceful,  pastoral  shepherd  boy  of  Big 
Stony.  But  he'd  been  that  for  the  last  five  of 
his  twenty  years.  Something  was  beginning 
to  give  him  the  tight  squeezes,  a  term  he  had 
derived  from  watching  the  sheep  being  put 
through  the  narrow  chutes  for  deticking  or 
treatment  of  foot  rot.  There  was  no  room  to 
turn  around.  If  you  stopped  you  got  run  over. 

"There  I  was,  Dorry,"  he  planned  to  say  to 
Dorry  Shcahan,  when  recounting  this  coming 
adventure,  "beginning  to  get  real  discontented 
and  fractious  from  not  having  seen  a  human 
all  summer— from  not  having  seen  a  woman 
all  summer,"  he  amended,  to  make  Dorry 
quit  whatever  she  would  be  doing  and  pay 
him  proper  attention.  "And  here  this  dame 
comes  riding  up  to  me  all  friendly  and, 
and   "  He  toyed  with  the  word  "volup- 
tuous," but  discarded  it.  He  couldn't  pour  it 
on  too  thick.  Dorry  was  no  fool.  He'd  just 
let  his  voice  trail  off  and  smile  secretly.  He 
practiced  it  now,  much  to  the  delight  of  Shep, 
who,  seeing  his  master's  evident  good  humor, 
ran  around  in  short  frenzied  circles,  anxious 
to  get  on  the  road  whatever  show  was  brewing. 

Ferh;.ps  such  a  shock  treatment  would  be 
good  for  Dorry,  Tomlin  thought  wistfully. 
Maybe  she'd  pop  those  pansy  eyes  open  so 
wide  she'd  even  see  him:  see  down  inside 
where  things  mattered  and  not  just  his  slim 
six-foot  arrangement  of  skin  and  bones  and 
red  hank  of  hair  which  she,  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember,  had  used  to  practice  her 
wiles  on,  perfecting  them  for  other  people- 
other  boys,  that  is. 

"Tommy,"  she'd  said  that  long-ago  first 
day  of  school  when  they'd  stepped  from  the 
bus,  "suppose  someone,  some  boy,  asks  to 
carry  my  books  today,  what'll  I  do?" 

"1  dunno,"  he'd  grumped.  "Let  'em,  I  guess, 
if  they  want  to  do  a  fool  thing  like  that." 

"Let's  practice  it,  Tommy,  so  I'll  know 
what  to  do,"  she  had  suggested. 

"Pooh."  The  word,  coupled  with  a  proper 
expression  of  lofty  disdain,  had  a  satisfactory 
dismissal  quality  in  many  situations  back  then, 
but  never  with  dauntless  Dorry. 

"Now  come  on,  Tomlin,"  she  had  insisted. 
"You  play  like  you're  a  boy  and  I'll  be  a 
girl  and  we're  walking  along  to  school,  like 
so."  She  had  patted  her  pink  pinafore  and 
tossed  back  her  curls. 

"How  can  we  play  like  anything  when  we're 
that  already?"  he  had  demanded  in  fine  dis- 
gust, stubbing  his  toe  on  a  heaved-up  bit  of 
walk  because  he  had  been  looking  at  Dorry's 
hair,  thinking  in  spite  of  his  annoyance  that 
it  was  silky-gold-silver  like  the  fibers  of  a 


butterfly  cocoon  he'd  torn  up  once,  only  much 
softer,  of  course. 

"Go  on  now,  Tommy,"  Dorry  had  said 
after  a  decent  but  impatient  moment  of  wait- 
ing for  his  enormous  pain  to  subside. 

"Go  on  what?" 

"You  say,  'Let  me  carry  your  books.  Dorry.' " 
"Let  me  carry  your  books,  Dorry,"  he'd 
singsonged,  having  learned  the  quickest  and 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  Dorry  was  to  go  along 
with  her. 

"Oh,  that's  awfully  nice  of  you,  Tomlin 
McRoberts."  She  had  flashed  her  full  set  of 
dimples  at  him  and  handed  over  some  imag- 
inary books.  When  they'd  entered  the  school- 
house  and  met  the  questioning  stares  of  other 
pupils,  he'd  realized  he  still  had  his  arm 
crooked  as  if  carrying  books. 

He  looked  again  at  the  approaching  figure 
and  saw  all  his  plans  for  shocking  Dorry  into 
any  kind  of  awareness  of  him  as  a  grownup 
with  real  live  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own 
rise  up  and  fade  away  like  the  campfire  smoke, 
for  the  girl  approaching  was  unmistakably 
Dorry  Sheahan  herself. 

He  knew  a  quick  moment  of  fear,  unbecom- 
ing to  a  villain.  Whatever  on  earth  was  Dorry 
doing  up  here  on  Big  Stony  so  early  in  the 
morning?  Someone  had  died  and  she'd  been 
sent  to  fetch  him?  A  missile  had  landed? 
Nuclear  warfare  had  started?  He  started  run- 
ning toward  her,  stumbli.ig  over  small  pits 


and  hummocks,  and  felt  immensely  relieved 
when  he  got  close  enough  to  see  that  Dorry 
evidently  was  not  bringing  bad  news  nor  suf- 
fering from  radiation.  Instead,  and  as  usual, 
Dorry  was  generating  a  sort  of  radioactive 
fallout  of  her  own  which  caused  a  short  circuit 
in  Tomlin's  rhythm  and  a  partial  paralysis  of 
his  throat  when  he  came  within  the  zone. 

"Tomlin,"  Dorry  chided  when  he'd  reached 
her.  "don't  be  so  eager.  I  ought  to  make  you 
go  back  and  practice  that  approach  again." 

He  steadied  himself.  "Good  morning, 
Dorry.  What  brings  you  out  so  early?" 

"I  guess  I  got  lost,  Tommy."  She  looked 
around  as  if  to  get  her  bearings. 

"It's  a  fair  place  to  get  lost,"  Tomlin  agreed, 
going  along  with  her.  They'd  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  Big  Stony  all  their  lives,  and  climb- 
ing up,  one  could  see  all  the  landmarks  for 
miles  and  miles;  but  if  Dorry  was  lost,  she 
was  lost.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  to. 
follow  the  circuitous  little  routes  she  migrlS 
take  before  getting  around  to  what  she'd  coma 
for. 

"The  folks  all  right?"  he  asked,  leading  the 
way  back  to  his  camp,  stumbling  again,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  be  looking  two  places  at 
once. 

"All  gone  on  vacation.  Mine  and  yours 
both.  I  stayed  to  mind  things." 

CONTINUED  ON  PACE  110 


NEXT  MONTH 

Do  You  Know  Your  Figure  Type? 

Janet  Leigh  came  to  Hollywood  "padded  with  baby  fat" — she's  a  Slow 
Burner.  Jack  lemmon.  a  Stead\  Burner,  eats  what  he  likes,  but  works  out 
to  keep  pounds  distributed  where  they  should  be.  Natalie  \^  ood,  a  viva- 
cious Last  Burner,  nibbles  all  da\  in  her  fight  to  gain.  Each  has  solved  a 
differenl  weight  problem  and  one  of  them  is  sure  to  be  like  yours.  Since 
the  three  classic  bits  of  advice  given  to  all  young  actresses  are:  "Don't 
lose  your  figure!  Don't  lose  your  figure!  Don't  lose  your  figure!"  you  can 
see  that  we  are  taking  you  to  the  source  for  diet  and  exercise  scoops  in 
"Hollywood  New:-." 

\ initial  Report  to  Housewives 

Here  it  i-:  \<>ur  Journal  reporl  on  all  those  sleek  new  appliances  that  make 
your  household  purr  with  pleasure  and  efficiency.  Manufacturers  have 
iistened  to  the  demand  for  easily  serviced  machinery.  There's  been  a 
swing  to  simpler  design;  bul  you  can  exped  an  even  greater  luxury  of 
performance  from  these  twentieth-century  servants.  Find  out  what's 
wonderful — and  how  to  shop  for  it. 

Why  Do  Modern  Marriage  Counselors  Emphasize 
the  Importance  of  Sex  in  Marriage? 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  most  couples  gave  no  thought  whatever  to 
a  wife's  "rights."  Now  the  marriage  relationship  is  better  understood — or  is 
it Has  modern  woman  -  "realism"  become  unrealistic?  "Making  Marriage 
Work."  by  Dr.  Clifford  Vdams. 

Probably  the  Most  Poignant  Bargain 
a  Woman  Can  Ever  Make 

"Waking,  she  reminded  herself  briskly  that  if  she  did  decide  to  marry  Lord 
Leominster  it  would  have  to  be  on  hi>  own  terms.  All  the  same,  she  was 
human  enough  to  take  pains  with  her  appearance,  changing  the  go\  erness's 
drab  for  a  dark  red  traveling  dress."  Hernamewas  Camilla;  her  strange  and 
romantic  adventures  will  be  yours  in  Jane  Viken  Hodge's  full-length  novel, 
condensed. 

It's  Such  Fun  to  Sew  for  Little  Girls! 

Lucky  the  woman  who  lias  a  little  woman  to  share  the  looking  glass  with 
her.  Small  clothe-  don't  take  forever  to  make,  are  inexpensive,  and  it  does 

a  family  g  I  to  have  a  princess  in  it!  Nora  O'Learj  has  assembled  iw<> 

pages  of  designs  inspired  by  real-life  Princesses  \nuc  of  England  and 
( laroline  of  Monaco,  as  well  as  by  the  younger  of  the  \\  hite  House  Kennedy 
ladies.  Patterns  available. 

Ms,,.  Pari  II  of  "The  Three  Lives  of  Queen  Elizabeth";  Dr.  Speck's 
advice  for  parents;  a  "How  America  Spend-  Its  Money"  article  on  a 
West  Virginia  miner's  family;  "Tell  Me,  Doctor":  food.  fun.  fashion,  and 
mam  other  features  in  the  fulj  Journal. 
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Just  pop  in— fold  over— it's  wrapped  to  stay 
fresh!  Protected  the  sure  way,  the  pure  way 
—with  clean,  clear  wax  (and  plenty  of  it ! ) . 
Handiest  ever  for  any  size  sandwich— cake, 
pie— leftovers,  too.  Try  transparent  Waxtex 
Sandwich  Bags.  Such  a  big  convenience! 


Biggest,  roomiest 
you  can  buy! 
Waxtex  Sandwich 
Bags  in  the  handy 
flip-top  carton 


Fine  products  of  American  Can  Company 
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Same  fine  Waxtex  comes  in  the  familiar  roll.  The  roll  that  can't  fall  out  of  the  box! 
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angat  it?"  He  hoped  after 
t>  had  detected  no  mock- 
poke,  too  much  fun  at 
jven  if  he  was  always,  the 
:  »ere  times  when  it  had 
long  ago.  when  he  had  to 
.  Deny,  who  had  already 
experience,  made  him 


b  the  waiting  room."  she'd  said, 
storming  in  their  minds'  eyes  the 
living  room.  "There'll  be  comics 
u  sit  there  now  and  read."  She 
jred  and  come  back  as  a  nurse 
pulse  and  temperature  and  lead 
other  room  which  she  identified 
ting  room.  "You  lie  here.  Scala- 
structed. 

in  on  the  dining-room  table  while 
ukkty  changed  into  a  doctor  who 
g  in.  whistling  and  asking  Scala- 

felt,  and  totd  him  that  in  a  few 
i  go  to  steep  and  that  when  he 

might  have  to  cough  and  spit  a 
:o  be  alarmed.  Quickly  reverting 
Dorry  had  said,  with  upturned 
>'--..£  of  vast  a<s„-.-rce. '  Tr-crc's 


There  MB  something  to  it.  he'd  found  out : 
but  thanks  to  Dorry 's  rehearsing,  he  MS  not 
nearly  so  frightened  as  he  might  have  been. 

Later  she'd  taken  him  through  imaginary 
teas,  dances  and  dates.  "Now.  Tom."  she'd 
said  one  day  while  watching  him  shear  a 
sheep.  "I'm  old  enough  to  start  dating,  and 
I'm  a  hit  shy  ."  He  had  laughed  uproariously 
at  that,  letting  the  sheep  get  loose,  and  Dorry 
had  waned  patiently  for  him  to  catch  it  again 
and  to  compose  himself,  then  continued.  "I'm 
a  hit  shy.  so  1  want  you  to  be  the  boy  and  IH 
be  the  girl  and  you  come  up  and  ask  me 
for  a  date." 

"I'd  like  a  date  with  you.  Dorry  Sheahan." 
he'd  singsonged  over  the  noise  of  the  dipper. 

"Oh.  Tom.  Not  like  thai."  Dorry  despaired. 


"Howr 
"Well,  be ; 
of  a  good  s 
like  to  see  a 


REST 
YOUR  EYES  WITH 

MURINE 


e  more  subtle.  Sa>  >  ou  know 
that's  on  somewhere  >ou'd 
lat  you'd  enjoy  it  more  if  I 
were  along  or  something  like  that.  And, 
Tom."  she'd  added  as  an  afterthought,  "save 
yourself  a  way  out.  so  that  if  I  should  refuse — 
of  course  I'm  not  going  to:  but  for  your  own 
future  good  use.  if  y  ou  should  happen  to  haw 
your  heart  set  on  it  and  I  should  refuse — have 
a  way  ready  to  show  that  the  world  isn't  wind- 
ing up" 

In  the  end  they  had  decided  to  go  to  the 
show  together  in  order  to  practice  all  the  little 
details — buying  the  tickets,  opening  of  doors, 
finding  of  seats  and  such.  And.  funny  thing, 
he  had  enjoyed  it.  Dorry  didn't  sit  and  chatter 
like  so  many,  nor  want  to  change  seats  or 
hold  hands.  She  let  him  enjoy  the  show .  sitting 
prim  and  neat  there  beside  him.  smelling  like 
that  blue  stuff  his  mother  used  in  starch. 

He  thought  as  he  helped  Dorry  dismount 
now  that  she  still  had  that  sort  of  clean, 
starched,  little-si rl  odor. 


"  Had  breakfast?  I've  got  coffee."  He  jerked 
a  thumb  toward  his  fire. 

"Smells  good."  Dorry  said,  stretching,  and 
Tomlin  unabashedly  enjoyed  the  sight. 

"You  got  a  big  breakfast  room  here, 
Tommy  ."  Dorry  wa\ed  a  hand  to  include  the 
whole  mountaintop 

"It  cooks  in  a  package  deal."  he  explained. 
"Kitchen,  bedroom,  living  room,  outdoor  liv- 
ing quarters,  pasture,  all  in  one.  Solar-heated, 
too,  and  out  of  the  high-rent  district." 

"I'll  buy  it."  she  said,  her  eyebrows  knit 
in  a  big-deal  manner.  "That  is.  if  the  down 
payment  isn't  too  high.  Til  brush  Shep.  sweep 
your  rent,  sew  on  a  button  or  pour  coffee." 
She  reached  for  the  coffeepot. 

"Wait."  Tomlin  jumped  to  action.  "It's  got 
a  trick  handle." 

"Oh.  I'm  full  of  tricks."  she  laughed,  pull- 
ing the  pot  evpenly  across  the  grill-  "Re- 
member?" 

"I  remember."  He  smiled  vvrvty  and  nodded 
his  head  in  mock  weariness. 

Tomlin  didn't  know  just  which  one  of  her 
many  tricks  Dorry  was  referring  to.  but  the 
one  he  was  thinking  of  right  now  in  his  short- 
circuited  condition  was  the  :imt  of  the  kiss. 
He  had  come  to  think  of  it  like  that,  in  italics. 

"Listen.  Tommy."  Dorry  had  said,  coming 
purposefully  across  the  old  orchard  one  spring 
da>  to  where  he  was  salting  the  sheep.  "I'm 
going  to  ha\e  a  date  with  Jerry  Swingle." 

"So?"  he  had  retorted,  studiously  meas- 
uring a  handful  of  salt  and  wishing  Dorry 
wouldn't  reveal  so  many  of  her  plans  to  him. 
He  could  have  lived  a  long,  happy  life  without 
knowing  about  her  impending  date  with  Jerry 
Swingle,  who  was  well  built  and  darkly  good- 
looking.  Fact  was.  he  was  just  about  to  ask 
Dorry  for  a  date  himself— a  real  one  with  no 
practice  strings  attached. 

"So.  1  don't  want  to  be  a  nitwit.  I  just  know- 
he's  going  to  want  to  kiss  me  good  night. 
Bo>s  do.  don't  they.  Tommy?" 

Stubbornly,  he  hadn't  answered.  Let  Dorry 
think  he  kissed  girts.  Lots  of  'em. 

"W  ell."  Dorry  went  on.  tagging  him  down 
his  salt  line.  "I  know  they  do  and  I  don't  want 
to  act  like  I've  never  been  kissed  before." 

Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  could  see 
that  Dorry  had  turned  up  her  palms  at  the 
utter  simplicity  of  how  to  remedy  things  like 
that.  He  had  gone  on  salting  his  sheep  as  if  he 
hadn't  heard,  but  with  unsteady  hands,  and 
Dorry .  as  usual,  had  waited  patiently. 

"Come  on.  Tommy.  If  I  act  like  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  he's  likely  to  laugh  or 
something." 

He  had  kissed  her  then,  grabbing  her  rather 
roughly  in  order  to  get  it  over  with  and  also 
in  order  to  show  her  it  wouldn't  be  the  best 
thing  to  go  around  kissing  Jerrys,  Dicks  and 
Harrys.  Something  might  happen. 

Something  did  happen.  Dorry  "s  lips  were 
softer  than  he  had  expected  and  she  was  so . . . 
so  little  and  the  and  half  scared  in  spite  of 
all  her  boldness.  A  breeze  had  whipped  a 
strand  of  her  hair  across  his  face,  making  his 
heart  set  up  a  great  hammering  Strange, 
warm,  sweet -splintery,  almost  scary"  things 
star-showered  out  into  his  arms  and  legs.  He 
had  brushed  Dorry 's  hair  back,  letting  his 
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People  of  all  ages  have  discovered 
the  pleasant  practice  of  refreshing 
their  eyes  etv.f.  day  with  Murine. 
It's  a  special  comfort  when  your 
eyes  are  busy  with  close  work  or 
exposed  to  dust.  wind,  glare,  etc 
L  se  geni'.e  Murine  every  day  to 
soothe  away  that  "tired  eyes"  feel- 
'.ng — and  so  relax  tension. 


BY  MARCELENE  COX 

A  sood  hou**k«>fjwT  i>  cmk  who  t>o"t  afraid  to  let  her  hous*  set  dirty. 

"I  didn't  fully  realize  that  my  xn  Kaii  grmcn  up."  observed  the  ■  art  it  of  a  boy  in  the 
Air  lorn-.  ~ until  on  his  first  risit  horn*  I  disroeered  a  smcing  kit  in  his  duffel  bag.~ 

Silence  may  have  it*  virtue,  but  the  person  who  talk*  a  lot  often  has  his  mistakes 

corrected. 

The  Realist:  A  Half  girl  in  the  fust  grade  terns  Atiminwflv  denning  the  flour  under 
the  easel.  .4  br  Jefemsireiy  denied  baring  mtade  it.  " Listen  f"  said  ike  Hale  girl.  "If 
rua  Kant  to  he  a  teaman's  husband  s*medtn-  there's  one  thing  you'd  better  learn :  xhen 
there's  dirt  an  the  floor,  she  knots  tcho  did  it." 
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Cup  d  e-d  Heel 


>u"d  never  believe  a  sandal  could  feel  so 
td!  The  exclusive  built-up  arch,  molded 
e  and  cupped  heel  support  and  cradle 
ur  every  step  .  .  .  make  walking  a  real 
■Asian?  .  .  .  prevent  that  "let-down 
ling  of  ordinary  sandals.  Ideal  for  home, 
eet  or  recreation.  Adult  sizes,  S  10.95  pr. 

BEITS:  Tml.  Red,  wWte,  Stick 
rS:  Thl  Bras*.  Stock 


pt.  Stores.  If  not  avoioble  locaty,  write 
JT»,  Inc.  Dept.  75  L  Chicago  1 0.  Hfcnog. 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

STOPS  ITCH  —  RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a; 
new  healing"  substance  with  the  astonish- 
ing: ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  td 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  reliei* 
ing  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage) 

Most  ym^Ting  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonish- 
ing statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased 
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ecret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
■ne8)  —  discovery  of  a  world- 
research  institute- 
substance  is  now  available  in 
fory  or  ornfwe*f  form  under  the 
H  '■.  Ask  for  it  at  all 
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hand  linger  to  feel  the  beating  of  the  vein  at 
her  temple.  A  playful  breeze  brought  down  a 
shower  of  apple  blossoms,  lodging  some  be- 
tween their  faces  like  a  sweet  blessing  and 
stamp  of  approval.  Eventually  the  thought 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  Jerry  Swingle 
drifted  into  Tomlin's  consciousness  and  he 
pushed  her  from  him  roughly  and  stalked 
away,  quickly  banking  fires  he  had  not  known 
existed. 

"What  do  you  do  up  here  all  day,  Tom?" 
Dorry  asked,  interrupting  his  reminiscence. 
"Kill  lions  and  tigers  and  compose  psalms?" 

"1  kill  ticks  and  chiggers  and  listened  to  my 
radio  until  the  batteries  went  dead.  How's  the 
international  situation?  Any  landed  missiles?" 

"Nope." 

"Nuclear  warfare?" 
"Nope." 

They  finished  their  coffee  in  meditative  si- 
lence. The  calm  before  the  storm,  Tomlin 
thought  uneasily.  For  something  was  brewing 
inside  Dorry.  She  was  like  water  just  before 
it  begins  to  boil. 

"Don*t  you  wonder  why  I've  come?"  Dorry 
asked  at  length. 

"Yes.  That's  what  I  was  getting  at." 

"Then  why  don't  you  say  so?"  she  snapped. 
"That's  your  great  trouble,  Tomlin  McRoberts. 
Always  waiting  on  me.  As  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  you've  always  waited  on  me." 

Tomlin  seemed  to  recall  that  he  had  asked 
her,  first  thing  that  morning,  but  her  sudden 
temper  scattered  his  thoughts,  making  him 
answer  in  the  old  automatic  singsong  way, 
"Why  have  you  come,  Dorry?" 

For  a  moment  he  thought  she  wasn't  going 
to  answer.  She  walked  around  his  camp, 
peeped  into  the  tent,  tasted  the  drinking  water, 
straightened  a  quilt  he  had  flung  over  a  line. 
"The  Traceys  have  a  camp  down  the  moun- 
tain," she  explained,  calmer  now.  "They  asked 
me  to  drop  in.  So  1  thought  I'd  come  on  up 
here  and  we  could  sort  of  have  a  day  to- 
gether before  "  She  bit  her  lip  and  hur- 
riedly amended,  "Just  have  a  day  together." 

"Before  what,  Dorry?"  he  asked,  instantly 
alerted. 

"Oh,  just  before— before  sundown." 

There  was  more  to  it  than  that,  Tomlin 
knew.  Dorry  had  just  turned  a  corner  before 
she  was  ready.  But  he  could  wait.  Nothing 
like  watching  sheep  on  a  mountaintop  to  gear 
one  for  waiting. 

"Well,  let's  have  a  day  together  then,"  he 
proposed,  pleased  at  the  prospect.  "There's 
not  much  to  do.  We  can  walk  in  the  woods. 
Kick  up  leaves.  Swing  on  grapevines.  Eat 
berries." 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  day.  Dorry  spoke  of 
happenings  in  the  valley  since  he'd  left  and 
he  filled  in  the  silences  with  talk  of  his  sheep. 
At  noon  they  sat  on  a  rock  ledge  and  ate 
sandwiches  Dorry  had  brought  along  and 
made  small  bets  on  which  way  a  blue-tailed 
lizard  would  move.  As  the  hours  slipped  by 
Dorry  grew  quieter.  Sometimes,  Tomlin  ob- 
served, a  redness  would  come  into  her  face 
and  slowly  recede.  A  tenseness  built  up  be- 
tween them  that  to  him  'seemed  an  almost 
tangible  thing. 


r  hen  shadows  were  in  the  valley  and  they 
were  back  at  his  camp,  Tomlin  began  to  think 
Dorry  had  come  just  for  a  visit  after  all,  or 
had  backed  down  on  whatever  else  she  had 
in  mind.  Then,  suddenly,  like  Gabriel  blowing 
the  signal  for  the  windup  of  the  world,  Dorry 
spoke.  "Tommy,  Em  thinking  of  getting 
married." 

"You're  w-what?"  he  croaked,  before  the 
paralysis  closed  his  throat. 

"You  think  that's  so  preposterous?"  she 
flared.  "I'm  quite  old  enough,  you  know. 
Girls  do  get  married.  That's  the  plan  of  things. 
So"— her  countenance  softened — "Em  aimin' 
to  marry  me  a  man  and  start  keeping  a  little 
house,  making  jelly,  baking  biscuits.  There'll 
be  a  fireplace  and  an  old-fashioned  potato 
bin  and  ruffled  curtains  and  a  crazy  quilt." 
Dorry's  eyes  were  suddenly  soft  as  thistle- 
down. 

Dorry  was  serious.  It  was  the  first  thought 
in  italics  Tomlin  had  had  since  the  time  of 
the  kiss.  A  cold  hand  squeezed  his  heart  and 
turned  him  into  a  piece  of  the  mountain's 
granite  outcropping,  incapable  of  speech  or 
movement. 


"So,  Tommy,"  Dorry  went  on,  bright  and 
busy  as  a  little  wren  intent  on  building  her 
nest,  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  greenhorn  about 
it  and  get  all  flustered  and  ruffled.  Things 
have  been  drifting  along,  but  sometime  now, 
out  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  he's  going  to  say, 
'Let's  get  married,  Dorry,'  or  some  such,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  flippant  and  just  say, 
'O.K.'  or  something  crude  that  wouldn't 
make  for  a  pleasant  memory."  She  turned  up 
her  palms  in  the  old  familiar  gesture. 

Tomlin  breathed  again,  slowly,  as  if  he 
were  just  learning  to.  If  whoever  this  "he" 

was  hadn't  even  asked  her  yet  His  stone 

fingers  moved  testingly. 

"How  does  a  man  ask  a  girl  to  marry  him 
these  days,  Tomlin?  I  know  they  don't  get 
down  on  their  knees  like  the  old  cartoons, 
but  it  shouldn't  be  too  casual  either.  Some- 
times a  boy  may  say  something  that  he  thinks 
is  as  good  as  asking  a  girl  to  marry  him  and 
the  girl  might  miss  it  altogether.  Or  the  girl 
might  think  it's  a  proposal,  when  it  isn't  at 
all.  If  you  were  a  boy  asking  a  girl  to  marry 
you,  what  would  you  say,  Tomlin?" 


S 


o  that  was  it.  Dorry  had  come  up  here  to 
practice  getting  engaged,  to  use  him  again 
like  a  limp,  idiotic,  senseless  pawn.  A  terrible 
anger  flowed  through  peaceful,  pastoral  Tom- 
lin McRoberts.  It  brought  a  twitching  to  his 
stony  jaw.  His  eyes  narrowed  to  mere  slits. 
He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  day- 
old  stubble  and  wet  his  lips  to  say  something 
really  villainous,  like,  "Let's  just  skip  the  en- 
gagement and  practice  the  honeymoon." 

Then,  through  his  mean,  albeit  halo-visioned 
eyes,  he  saw  a  little  side  motion  he  might 
otherwise  have  missed.  Dorry's  hands  were 
shaking.  Why,  Dorry's  hands  never  shook 
before  in  their  whole  lives.  He  cocked  his 
head  to  one  side  and  looked  off  center,  and 
thus  he  saw  down  inside  Dorry  where  things 
counted.  And  what  he  saw  almost  toppled 
Tomlin.  He  wanted  to  jump  up  and  down 
stiff-legged  like  the  lambs,  and  then  do  it 
again.  All  this  time  Dorry  had  just  been  saving 
herself  a  way  out.  He  marveled  at  his  blind- 
ness, would  have  told  Shep  and  the  sheep 
about  it,  but  there  stood  Dorry,  waiting.  He 
proceeded  to  practice  her  engagement. 

"It  would  help  me  to  know  who  this  he  is 
who  sees  enough  in  you  to  want  to  eat  your 
biscuits  and  jelly  and  fill  your  potato  bin, 
Dorry.  But  since  you  haven't  seen  your  way 
clear  to  give  me  that  information,  I'll  just 
assume  that  I'm  Jerry  Swingle.  'Dorry  Shea- 
han,'  Ed  say  if  I  was  Jerry,  'I'm  figuring  on 
getting  married,  right  soon  now.  Boys  do,  you 
know.'" 

"Oh,  Tomlin,  you're  making  fun,"  Dorry 
broke  in. 

He  held  up  a  staying  hand.  "As  I  say,  I, 
Jerry  Swingle,  am  figuring  on  getting  married. 
I've  looked  them  all  over  and  you  seem  to  me 
to  be  about  as  good  as  any,  so  if  you're  will- 
ing, I  reckon  we  can  make  a  go  of  it.  How- 
ever"— Tomlin  paused,  waited  for  Dorry's 
questioning  glance— "in  all  fairness  I  think 
I  should  mention  to  you  something." 

"What,  Tomlin— er.  I  mean,  Jerry?"  Dorry 
urged. 

"Well,  there  is  someone  who  loves  you  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  do.  And  has  for  a  long, 
long  time,  although  I  reckon  you'd  never 
know  it.  I  don't  know  what  he's  been  waiting 
on.  Loving  you  like  I  happen  to  know  he 
does,  he  should  have  spoken  a  long  time  ago. 
Maybe  he's  just  been  waiting  an  opportune 
time.  His  is  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  love— you 
know,  heart  and  soul  and  till  death  do  us  part. 
The  very  sight  of  you  makes  him  stumble  and 
mumble.  You  may  want  to  investigate  this 
before  you  make  up  your  mind." 

"Who  is  he,  Jerry?"  Dorry  asked  shyly, 
coming  a  step  nearer. 

"I  can't  recall  his  name  right  now.  He 
drives  the  sheep  up  to  Big  Stony  in  the  sum- 
mertime." 

"Is  it  Tomlin  McRoberts?"  Dorry  asked, 
looking  away. 

"Yes,  that's  the  name." 

"Yes,  Ed  better  look  into  that  first,  Jerry. 
It  sounds  awfully  good  to  me  and  like  what 
Eve  been  looking  for.  But  I  thank  you  any- 
way." 

There  was  a  long  moment  of  silence.  Tom- 
lin felt  as  if  he  was  emerging  from  a  long. 


narrow  chute.  Sheep  bleated.  A  lone  bird 
sang.  Light  began  to  fade.  The  old  movie  was 
slowly  winding  up.  It  was  time  to  make  for 
the  exit.  But  look  back,  look  back,  Tomlin 
implored  of  those  who  would  leave  too  soon, 
or  else  you'll  miss  the  final  scene. 

He  opened  his  arms  and  Dorry  came  swiftly 
to  him  as  if  she  had  practiced  it  a  long,  long 
time.  "Oh,  Tomlin  " 

Whatever  it  was  that  she  was  going  to  say 
would  have  to  wait  awhile,  Tomlin  thought. 


Her  lips  were  still  so  soft  and  she  was  so  little 
and  live. 

"Practice  . . .  m-makes . . .  perfect . . .  doesn't 
it?"  Dorry  whispered  when  she  could  get  out 
the  words. 

Whooee,  thought  Tomlin  McRoberts  in 
italics. 

Shep,  pleased  with  everything,  ran  around 
in  short  circles  and  the  lambs  jumped  up  and 
down,  making  their  tails  stick  out  straight 
behind  them.  END 


You  can  spray  dry  skin  away 

Imagine!  Dry  skin  bath  oil  in  an  aerosol  spray!  It's  almost  like  air-conditioning 
. . .  this  wonderful  new  way  to  spray  dry  skin  away!  So  cooling — so  smoothing — 
so  utterly,  utterly  delicious!  After  your  shower,  your  bath . . .  for  a  summertime 
of  fun  and  beauty  and  sheer,  sheer  delight,  spray  every  hint  of  dry  skin  away 
with  new  On  the  Wind  spray  dry  skin  oil.  Also  in  3  other  heavenly  fragrances; 
Evening  in  Paris,  Spice  'n  Ice,  Frosty  Mist — all  by  Bourjois — each,  $1.00. 
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•  ILVER  PLATINUM 


IVORY  CHIFFON* 


SILVFR  BEIGE 


CHAMPAGNE  BEIGE 


WHITE  BEIGE 


EXTRA-LITE  A 


9A  TOWHEAD* 


PICK  THE  BLONDE  YOU  WANT  TO  BE! 


Clairol  announces  Creme  Toner,  a  fabulous  color  cosmetic  for 
your  hair  that  lets  you  be  any  shade  of  blonde  you  wish!  You 
can  now  be  sparkling  Champagne  Beige,  innocent  Ivory  Chiffon, 
elegant  Silver  Platinum.. .or  any  of  the  22  subtle  Creme  Toner 
shades.  (Each  of  these  colors  is  soft,  delicate,  natural-looking.) 


First  your  hair  needs  new  Ultra-Blue*  Lady  Clairol  Lightener. 
Then  see  how  the  gentle  magic  of  Clairol  Creme  Toner  gives  your 
hair  a  subtle  new  blondeness,  a  brilliant  lustre,  a  soft  young  ' 
feel.  Your  hairdresser  loves  Creme  Toner...  and  you'll  love 
living  your  life  as  a  blonde.  CLAIROL®  CREME  TONER.* I 

•  l  i  i.i.  injiki   <£>  l<Xil  CUiml  Inc.,  Si. unfold,  Conn.  \l»o  available  in  Canada. 


(THE  THREE 
■  LIVES  OF 

I  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  42. 

i  al  suite,  another  five  rooms  and  two  bath- 
l)ms  in  the  nursery  suite  on  the  floor  above. 
|e  royal  suite  includes  the  queen's  sitting 
bm,  a  reception  room  where  she  receives 
Bibassadors,  governors,  bishops  and  high 
jicials  in  the  civil  service,  a  dining  room, 
lince  Philip's  study,  two  bedrooms  and  two 
B;ssing  rooms.  There  is  also  a  bathroom 
|  ding  off  each  dressing  room.  The  royal 
Idroom  which  the  queen  and  Prince  Philip 
[ire  contains  a  double  bed,  but  Prince  Philip 
|o  has  his  own  bedroom  for  use  if  he  comes 
|me  la* :  and  does  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
eon. 

Ilnvaria  Ay  Prince  Philip  is  the  first  one 
(rough  to  breakfast  in  the  royal  dining 
lorn,  an  impressive  chamber  with  white 
lors,  green  damask  window  draperies  and 
ills  covered  in  pink  silk.  A  round  mahog- 
ly  dining  table  is  in  the  center  of  the 
torn,  with  three  sideboards  ranged  against 
e  walls. 

The  duke  seats  himself  and  scans  the  morn- 
g  newspapers.  As  always,  he  has  his  small 
insistor  radio  with  him  and  listens  to  an 
rly  music  program. 

The  queen  joins  him  a  few  minutes  later, 
ually  wearing  one  of  the  pastel-colored 
Dolen  dresses  which  are  her  favorites  for 
orking  about  the  palace.  She,  too,  glances 
rough  the  newspapers  as  she  eats.  But  she 
tends  most  of  the  meal  studying  the  news 
>out  horse  racing,  which  is  her  consuming 
tssion. 

Breakfast  begins  with  cereal  and  ends  with 
ast  and  marmalade.  The  main  course  here, 
i  at  less  regal  tables,  usually  consists  of  fried 
jgs  with  bacon  or  sausage.  Sometimes  the 
ueen,  who  likes  eggs,  will  have  an  omelet  in- 
ead,  or  scrambled  eggs.  Occasionally  there 
ill  be  kippers  or  smoked  herring  as  a  varia- 
on. 

The  queen  has  glucose  on  her  cereal;  the 
uke,  sugar.  While  he  sips  coffee  she  brews 
er  own  tea,  uoiling  the  water  in  a  silver  elec- 
ic  kettle  with  its  own  swivel  stand — a  brain 
riild  of  her  inventive  husband.  She  takes  milk 
1  her  tea,  but  no  sugar. 
At  some  time  during  the  meal  their  daugh- 
;r,  Princess  Anne,  will  pop  in  to  say  good 
lorning,  then  be  off  to  the  gardens  for  a  walk 
efore  her  morning  lessons  begin. 
The  hour-long  meal  over,  the  queen  and 
er  husband  go  their  separate  ways.  She 
ouches  up  her  lips  with  a  pink-tinted  lipstick, 
s  she  does  after  every  meal  and  goes  through 
o  the  private  sitting  room  which  doubles  as 
ier  study.  Prince  Philip  vanishes  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  his  own  study  to  set  about  his  round  of 
uties. 

I  His  days  are  often  busier  than  his  wife's.  A 
lypical  one  may  see  him  leaving  Buckingham 
f'alace  around  nine-thirty  to  fly  to  some  scien- 
ific  establishment  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
rom  London.  He  will  inspect  the  establish- 
nent,  lunch  with  the  top  brass,  then  fly  on  to 
in  aircraft-production  center  for  a  similar  in- 
fection, returning  to  Buckingham  Palace 
iround  six.  He  will  change  into  evening  dress 
ind  go  on  to  a  dinner  of  some  society  where  he 
s  to  present  the  awards  or  make  a  speech,  re- 
aming to  the  palace  about  eleven,  perhaps  to 
spend  some  time  polishing  up  another  speech 
le  will  make  later  in  the  week  before  finally 
going  to  bed. 

Erince  Philip  writes  his  own  speeches.  The 
l?tudy  where  he  works  reflects  the  man — mod- 
ern, efficient,  strictly  functional.  Though  the 
royal  sitting  room  where  his  wife  works  at  her 
desk  is  fussily  feminine  and  pleasantly  home- 
like, cluttered  with  family  photographs  and 
china  knickknacks,  Prince  Philip's  private  study 
(into  which  the  queen  seldom  intrudes)  is  busi- 
nesslike in  the  extreme. 

The  walls  and  carpet  are  a  cool  shade  of 
gray.  The  settee  and  armchairs  are  gray,  too, 
with  gay  contemporary  cushions  in  red  and 
yellow.  There  are  three  rather  modernistic 
floor  lamps  with  matching  red-and-yellow 


shades.  The  only  intimate  note  is  struck  by  the 
portraits  of  his  mother  and  dead  father  which 
hang  on  the  walls. 

Let  into  one  wall  is  a  concealed  refrigerator, 
surmounted  by  a  cocktail  cabinet  holding  gin, 
whisky  and  sherry.  The  prince  is  a  very  mod- 
erate drinker.  He  has  little  liking  for  wine  and 
prefers  to  drink  beer  with  his  meals  as  he  did 
in  his  navy  days.  For  an  after-dinner  nightcap 
he  likes  whisky  and  water.  The  refrigerator 
holds  beer,  soda  water  and  soft  drinks,  and 
Princess  Anne,  before  going  up  to  the  nursery 


suite  to  go  to  bed,  enjoys  slipping  along  to 
papa's  study  to  help  herself  to  a  bottle  of  soft 
drink. 

All  one  wall  of  the  study  is  taken  up  by  a 
built-in  working  unit  comprising  the  duke's 
wood-topped  desk,  filing  cabinets,  tape  re- 
corder, dictating  machine,  radio  and  televi- 
sion set.  Push-button  controls  enable  Prince 
Philip  to  stop  or  start  any  of  these  gadgets 
without  moving  from  his  seat  at  the  desk.  He 
can  even  draw  the  curtains  screening  the  win- 
dows by  pressing  a  button. 
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To  wear 
and  to  love 
all  summer 


'.088 


5236 


4251 


\  ogi  E  l)i  sign  No.  9903.  Skirt;  24—30  waist  measurement;  60c.  I  ersions  shoivn 
require  3  yards  of  15"  fabric  with  or  without  nap,  size  20  waist, 

Vcm;ue  Design  No.  5309.  Skirts:  24—30  waist  measurement;  75c.  Organza  version 
(cut  crosswise)  requires  2%  yards  of  39"  fabric  with  or  without  nap.  Chiffon  ver- 
sion {cut  lengthwise)  requires  4%  yards  of  39"  fabric  without  nap.  Cotton-organdy 
version  (cut  crosswise)  requires  2Vi  yards  of  35"  fabric  with  or  without  nap.  Ill 
yardages  for  size  26  waist.  Note:  This  design  available  after  June  10. 

\  i  ii  ,i  e  Design  No.  5088.  One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  Junior  Miss  11—15  (3VA- 
35)  and  Misses  10-16  (31-36);  SI  .00.  Version  shown  requires  3%  yards  of 
39"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Vogue  Design  No.  5236.  "Easy  to  Make"  one-piece  dress  and  stole;  10-18 
(31—38);  $1.00.  Version  shown  requires  274  yards  of  35"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  1  I. 

Vogue  Design  No.  4198.  One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  10-18  (31-38);  $1.50.  Ver- 
sion shown  requires  4M  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap.  size  1  I. 

Vogue  Design  No.  4251.  One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  10-18  (31-38);  $1.50.  Ver- 
sion shown  requires  3H  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  dress  and  1H  yards 
of  5  I"  fabric  without  nap  for  jacket  and  9M  yards  of  1 1 2"  braid  for  binding  edges 
of  dress  and  jacket  and  belt,  size  14. 

Vogue  Design  No.  4253.  One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  12-20  (32-40)  ;  $1.50.  Ver- 
sion shown  requires  3%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap  for  dress,  jacket  lining 
and  applied  bands  and  IK  yards  of  54"  fabric  without  nap  for  jacket  (instead  of 
sweater),  size  14. 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,* 
from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  198  Spodino  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Some  prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.  (*Calif.  and  Conn,  residents  please  odd  sales  tax.)  These  patterns  will  be 
sent  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  shipment  first-class  mail,  please  include  10c  additional  for  each  pattern  ordered. 


Neither  the  queen  nor  her  husband  is 
overly  enthusiastic  about  Buckingham  Palace. 
For  their  taste  it  is  too  vast  and  impersonal — 
four  floors  and  a  basement,  600  rooms,  three 
miles  of  red-carpeted  corridors.  Prince  Philip, 
when  he  and  the  queen  first  moved  into  the 
palace,  toured  practically  the  whole  of  the 
huge  building  and  afterward  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  considered  the  place  badly  in 
need  of  streamlining. 

The  system  under  which  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace operates  is  a  complex  one.  If  the  queen 
wants  sandwiches  left  out  to  await  her  return 
from  some  late-night  official  function,  she 
tells  her  page  who  tells  the  Comptroller  of 
Supply  who  informs  the  chef  who  arranges  for 
a  footman  duly  to  deliver  the  sandwiches  to 
the  queen's  page,  thus  completing  the  cycle. 
The  queen,  brought  up  under  the  system,  sees 
no  wrong  in  it.  But  Prince  Philip  considers  it 
nonsensical  and  time-wasting. 

"Why  can't  we  just  telephone  down  direct 
for  sandwiches?"  he  wanted  to  know — and 
often  did. 

But  in  the  main  Prince  Philip's  ideas  for 
streamlining  the  palace  have  met  with  little 
encouragement  except  from  his  wife.  Even  his 
idea  of  updating  the  palace  kitchens  was 
hardly  a  shining  success. 


I 


t  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  palace 
kitchens  to  the  state  ballroom  where  official 
banquets  are  held — even  farther  to  the  royal 
family's  private  dining  room  on  the  second 
floor,  and  royal  meals  have  a  ten-minute  jour- 
ney on  heated  trolleys  to  get  there.  Prince 
Philip's  idea  was  to  construct  a  smaller,  more 
modern  kitchen  toward  the  front  of  the  pal- 
ace, thus  shortening  the  gap  between  oven 
and  dining  table.  The  work  was  put  in  hand 
and  the  new  kitchen  came  into  existence.  The 
chefs  objected  that  the  old  kitchen  was  more 
convenient,  gave  them  more  working  space 
and  was  nearer  the  delivery  door  where  sup- 
plies arrive.  So  today,  despite  Prince  Philip's 
efforts,  they  still  do  their  cooking  where  it  has 
always  been  done. 

Another  of  Philip's  ideas  was  that  royal 
weekends  at  Windsor  Castle  should  be  simple 
family  affairs.  He  didn't  quite  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  his  wife  should  do  the  cooking, 
but  he  and  the  queen  did  try  the  experiment  of 
taking  only  half  a  dozen  servants  along.  But  a 
castle  is  not  a  cottage  and  the  idea  did  not  work 
out.  Today  when  the  queen  and  her  husband 
go  to  Windsor  for  a  quiet  weekend,  a  retinue 
of  some  twenty  servants  goes  along  with 
them. 

You  can  discount  the  stories  that  the  queen 
has  her  own  small  kitchen  at  Windsor  where 
she  cooks  for  her  family.  She  does  not.  But  last 
summer  when  the  royal  family  stayed  at  Bal- 
moral Castle  she  had  a  lot  of  fun  charcoaling 
steaks  over  a  portable  barbecue  outfit  she  and 
Prince  Philip  brought  back  from  their  six- 
week  tour  of  Canada.  Prince  Philip  got  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  it,  too,  wandering  through  the 
kitchens  in  the  morning  to  select  the  steaks, 
chops  or  sausages  for  barbecuing,  donning  a 
chef's  apron  to  help  his  wife  with  this  outdoor 
cooking  and  wearing  a  pair  of  asbestos-lined 
gloves  to  protect  his  hands. 

Prince  Philip  rather  fancies  himself  as  a 
chef.  At  one  time  he  delighted  in  mixing  the 
dressing  for  salads  at  mealtimes.  Recently  the 
queen  bought  him  an  electric  frying  pan  so 
that  he  could  cook  his  own  breakfast  when- 
ever he  felt  like  it.  He  experimented  with  it 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  royal  suite  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  but  the  smell  of  frying  per- 
meated the  whole  suite  for  so  long  afterward 
that  he  quickly  abandoned  this  idea.  His 
frying  pan  still  goes  with  him  for  weekends  at 
Windsor  or  vacations  at  Balmoral  and  San- 
dringham. 

In  addition  to  all  else  he  undertakes,  the 
queen's  husband  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
running  of  the  royal  farms.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, Sandringham  has  been  turned  from  a 
mere  show  place  into  an  efficiently  run  farming 
estate.  There  is  money  in  bacon  these  days  and 
the  duke  has  had  old  stables  converted  to 
modern-style  piggeries.  There  is  money  in 
timber,  too,  and  he  is  having  hundreds  of  ex- 
tra acres  of  new  trees  planted  under  a  ten-year 
program. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  115 


"We  had  11  good  reasons  for  buying  a  Maytag" 


"And  they  ranged  from  a  10-month -old  hahy  hoy  to 
a  full -grown  daughter,"  says  Mrs.  William  Lennon, 
of  Venice,  Calif.  "That's  why  I  had  to  have  an  auto- 
matic washer  that  I  could  count  on  to  do  four  or 
five  loads  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

"My  first  Maytag  Automatic  was  like  that  for  8 
years  and  10  children.  \\  hen  1  traded  it  in  to  get  all 
the  new  features,  naturally  1  picked  a  Maytag.  Now, 
2  years  and  1  child  later.  I  say  that  Maytag  still  makes 
washers  like  they  used  to.  Not  a  single  service  prob- 
lem on  the  automatic." 

That's  one  case.  Maytag  has  built  more  than 
1  .''.000. 000  washers  and  dryers  since  1907  with  an 


outstanding  record  for  dependability. 

So,  if  you've  got  one,  two,  or  eleven  good  reasons 
for  needing  an  automatic  you  can  depend  on.  he 
practical.  Pick  the  automatic  that  can  do  a  day's  work 
every  day.  Ask  any  Maytag  owner  which  one  that  is. 

And  right  along  with  M  a  \  t  ag  depend  a  bil  it  v, 
you  get  all  these  new  features:  An  Automatic 
Bleach  Dispenser  (hat  ends  bleaching  mistakes, 
a  Lint-Filter  Agitator  thai  eliminates  lint  prob- 
lems, an  Automatic  Water  Level  Control  that 
saves  gallons  of  water,  a  Safety  bid  that  stops 
action  quickl)  when  opened,  and  a  zinc-coated 
Steel  cabinel  to  protect  against  rust. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  NEWTON,  IOWA.  SOLD  IN  CANADA  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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Intinued  FROM  PAGE  113 

U  fears  of  exacting  toil  as  the  queen's  hus- 
iHid  have  begun  to  take  their  toll  of  Prince 
I  lip.  Outwardly  he  is  still  perhaps  as  witty 
|i  informal  as  ever,  and  he  still  retains 
I  blond  good  looks  of  a  Greek  god.  He 
|;till  tall  and  slim  and — contrary  to  much 
lit  is  written  about  him— is  not  engaged  in 
|:onstant  battle  against  a  spreading  waist- 
Ij.  The  life  he  leads  is  not  conducive  to  sur- 
as flesh. 

|3ut  his  hairline  is  receding  rapidly,  as  his 
Iher's  did  before  him,  and  he  suffers  from 
I  eye  weakness  which  necessitates  his  wear- 
|  glasses  for  outdoor  occasions.  He  wears 
glasses  when  flying,  driving  or  playing 
lo,  but  has  them  made  with  tinted  lenses  so 
it  they  are  taken  for  sunglasses.  At  public 
ictions  he  invariably  makes  do  without  his 
sses  and  the  result  is  a  slight  inclination  to 
iint  if  the  light  is  too  bright, 
(t  is  his  one  small  vanity.  He  does  not  worry 
out  his  receding  hairline  and  has  little  in- 
est  in  what  he  wears.  Like  the  queen,  he  is 
ppiest  when  at  Balmoral  and  Sandringham, 
lere  he  is  out  of  the  public  eye  and  can  go 
)und  in  casual,  time-tested  clothes.  About 
;  only  affectation  in  dress  is  the  green  smok- 
l  jacket  he  sometimes  likes  to  put  on  for 
;ning. 

He  does  take  considerable  interest  in  the 
een's  wardrobe.  When  a  gown  is  to  be  or- 
red  for  her— or  sixty  entire  outfits  for  a 
yal  tour — the  designers,  usually  Norman 
irtnell  and  Hardy  Amies,  who  are  responsi- 
for  the  bulk  of  the  queen's  wardrobe,  call 
the  palace,  bringing  sketches.  These  are 
iniature  full-length  portraits  of  the  queen  in 
lor,  showing  how  she  would  look  in  the 
ggested  gown  or  suit.  A  sample  of  the  ma- 
fials  is  attached  to  each  sketch. 
Elizabeth  goes  over  them  with  Philip  and 
gether  they  make  selections.  The  little 
etches  of  the  queen  also  show  the  jewels 
lich  the  royal  designers  feel  would  most  en- 
.nce  each  costume.  Her  magnificent  emer- 
ds,  diamonds  and  sapphires,  her  necklaces, 
acelets,  brooches  and  over  twenty  tiaras  are 
ill  known  to  the  British  designers. 
Although  the  queen  probably  owns  more 
ecious  gems  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
orld,  the  ornament  which  she  is  never  seen 
ithout  is  comparatively  inexpensive — the  dia- 
ond  engagement  ring  Philip  gave  her.  She 
:ver  takes  it  off  and  rarely  wears  other  rings. 
Another  gift  from  her  husband  is  a  dia- 
ond-and-sapphire  bracelet  with  a  naval 
town  and  linked  initials  which  Philip  de- 
gned  and  had  made  for  her.  She  wears  it 
'ten  in  the  evening. 

For  all-out  magnificence  at  an  official  ball 
•  state  banquet  Queen  Elizabeth  may  wear 
ie  diadem  with  Maltese  crosses,  shamrocks, 
ises  and  thistles  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
hich  was  made  for  Queen  Victoria  in  1838 
id,  with  it,  a  necklace  of  three  rows  of  dia- 
londs,  two  diamond  bracelets  (one  very 
rge)  and  her  small  diamond  watch.  Or  she 
ay  appear  in  emerald-and-diamond  earrings 
ith  the  necklace  of  matching  and  flawless 
iamonds  and  emeralds  which  once  belonged 
)  her  great-great-grandmother,  Augusta, 
•uchess  of  Cambridge.  (There  are  twenty- 
>ur  emeralds,  each  the  size  of  a  peach  stone, 
t  the  necklace  and  earrings.)  For  the  opening 
f  Parliament  one  year  the  queen  chose  to 
ear  Queen  Victoria's  diadem,  pearl  earrings 
orrounded  by  diamonds,  and  a  pearl  neck- 
ice  set  in  diamonds  with  an  enormous  drop 
endant. 

the  truly  fabulous  gems  which  Queen  Eliza- 
eth  owns  have  been  estimated  as  worth 
150,000,000 — sheer  speculation,  since  many 
ave  historic  value  that  is  above  price.  There  is 
necklace  of  rubies  and  diamonds  which  was 
wedding  gift  from  her  parents.  There  is  an- 
ther made  of  fifteen  large,  perfectly  gradu- 
ted  diamonds  with  a  matching  bracelet  of 
sven  more,  a  gift  to  the  queen  from  South 
drica  and  valued  at  $170,000.  A  brooch  of 
are  yellow  diamonds,  given  to  Queen  Eliza- 
eth  in  Australia,  is  considered  to  be  worth 
70,000  and  another  made  from  a  single,  su- 
erb  543^2-carat  diamond  is  worth  $56,000. 
Tie  queen  also  owns  a  ruby  necklace  from 
lurma';  a  diamond  fern  brooch  from  New 


Zealand;  a  diamond  necklace  and  matching 
tiara  presented  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad; 
and  a  bracelet  of  diamonds  and  aquamarines 
with  matching  necklace  and  earrings  from 
Brazil. 

With  all  this  luxury  to  choose  from,  Eliza- 
beth II  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  at  home  or  on 
semiformal  public  occasions  wearing  two  or 
three  strands  of  pearls  about  her  throat,  match- 
ing earrings  (her  ears  are  pierced),  and  a  dia- 
mond brooch  on  either  her  dress  or  coat. 

For  himself,  Prince  Philip  shows  no  interest 
at  all  in  jewels.  He  wears  only  a  massive  gold 
signet  ring. 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  her  own  means  of 
making  handshaking  easier— no  minor  task 
for  a  member  of  royalty.  When  Elizabeth 
shakes  hands  she  proffers  only  three  fingers. 
This  reduces  wrist  movement,  eliminates 
badly  pinched  knuckles  and  prevents  the  little 
finger's  being  crushed. 

Unlike  his  wife,  Prince  Philip  does  not  know 
how  to  relax  as  she  has  learned  to  do  by  filling 
in  crossword  puzzles  and  reading  Spotting 
Life,  a  publication  devoted  to  horse  racing. 
The  strain  of  the  royal  round  imposes  a  greater 
burden  on  him.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  end  of  a 
day  of  handshaking  and  public  functions 
flop  into  the  nearest  chair,  visibly  tired  out, 
while  the  queen,  looking  as  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  she  did  at  eight  in  the  morning,  will  start 
dealing  with  correspondence  or  official  docu- 
ments which  have  accumulated  during  the 
day. 

Like  many  men  who  drive  themselves  hard, 
there  are  times  when  Philip  is  tense  and  edgy — 
easily  put  out  if  things  do  not  go  according  to 
plan.  The  queen's  father  was  cast  in  much  the 
same  mold  and  could  be  saltily  outspoken 
when  things  went  wrong.  Prince  Philip  can  be 
equally  outspoken  on  occasion.  But  more 
often,  when  put  out,  he  seeks  refuge  in  moody 
silence  or  curt,  monosyllabic  replies.  On  those 
occasions  he  can  be  stern  and  forbidding — as 
the  painter,  Annigoni,  was  quick  to  spot. 


Annigoni's  controversial  portrait  of  Prince 
Philip  has  revealed  something  of  the  real  man 
behind  the  royal  mask.  Since  it  was  painted, 
the  duke's  staff  have  come  up  with  a  new 
phrase  to  describe  the  dark,  forbidding  look 
which  sometimes  comes  over  his  handsome 
features. 

"Tread  carefully,"  they  warn  one  another. 
"He's  wearing  his  Annigoni  look  today." 

The  queen  and  her  husband  are  human 
enough  to  indulge  in  an  occasional  family 
spat.  A  common  cause  is  the  queen's  fem- 
inine desire  never  to  commit  herself  to  a 
specific  course  of  action  in  her  free  time.  Off 
duty  from  the  monarchy,  she  likes  to  make  up 
her  mind  at  the  last  minute  as  to  what  she  will 
do  next. 

"What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon,  dar- 
ling?" Prince  Philip  will  perhaps  ask  when 
they  are  weekending  at  Windsor. 

"I  don't  know,"  replies  the  queen.  "I 
haven't  made  my  mind  up." 

"Will  you  be  coming  to  watch  the  polo?" 
her  husband  persists. 

"I'm  not  sure.  Probably.  I  expect  so." 

"Well,  what  time  will  you  be  there?" 

"I  don't  know  yet." 

Such  lack  of  decision  irritates  her  methodi- 
cal husband. 

"Well,  when  you  have  made  your  mind  up, 
you  know  where  I'll  be,"  he  throws  back  over 
his  shoulder,  stalking  out. 

Polo  is  his  favorite  sport  and  consistent 
practice  now  finds  him  ranked  among  Britain's 
top  half-dozen  players.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  his  game  since  he 
had  an  old  coach  house  in  the  royal  mews,  at 
the  rear  of  Buckingham  Palace,  converted 
into  a  practice  pit.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
lined  with  wire  mesh  and  the  floor  sloped  to- 
ward the  center  so  that  after  each  stroke  the 
ball  runs  back  to  where  the  duke,  mallet  in 
hand,  is  straddling  a  wooden  pony. 

Though  he  and  the  queen  see  little  enough 
of  each  other  during  the  workaday  week,  dur- 
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The  fast-rnoving  trend  toward  automation  is  a  clear  signal  for  the  family 
breadwinner — in  offices  as  well  as  factories — to  upgrade  his  work  skills. 
In-plant  instruction  programs,  joint  industry-labor  training  classes,  and 
adult-education  courses  in  schools  and  colleges  offer  increasing  opportunities 
for  extra  training.  Parents  also  should  guide  their  children's  education  to 
keep  up  with  the  technical  knowledge  and  new  skills  demanded  by  the 
advances  of  automation. 

In  those  industries  where  machines  replace  men,  automation  does  create 
unemployment.  This  technological  unemployment  has  been  highest  among 
the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers,  lower  for  skilled  craftsmen,  and  lowest 
for  professional  and  technical  workers.  For  example,  clerks  already  have 
been  replaced  by  electronic  computers  in  some  large  business  offices.  But 
mechanical,  scientific  and  management  skills  are  in  increasing  demand. 
Training  in  these  skills  is  being  rewarded  by  a  greater  number  of  job  op- 
portunities. 

Automation  can  become  one  of  history's  greatest  instruments  of  human 
betterment.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  advances  in  technology  have 
reduced  the  cost  of  goods  and  have  increased  consumption  to  produce  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  Besides  your  own  family's  efforts  to  improve  its 
work  skills,  the  key  to  solving  the  unemployment  problem  caused  by 
automation  becomes  one  of  accelerating  our  country's  growth  to  broaden 
job  opportunities  for  all. 


ing  weekends  at  Windsor  or  on  their  long 
vacations  at  Sandringham  House  or  Balmoral 
Castle  they  are  well  nigh  inseparable.  They 
picnic  together,  go  salmon  fishing  together 
and  the  queen  invariably  tags  along  when  her 
husband  goes  shooting.  But  even  on  vacation 
she  cannot  escape  her  work.  It  pursues  her 
wherever  she  goes,  in  the  red  leather  dispatch 
boxes  which  have  plagued  Britain's  monarchs 
for  generations. 

At  Sandringham  while  her  husband  can  be 
off  for  a  day's  shooting  immediately  breakfast 
is  over,  the  queen  must  first  cope  with  a  welter 
of  official  correspondence  and  government  pa- 
pers. Only  when  that  is  done  can  she  dash 
after  him.  She  will  cheerfully  plod  for  miles 
through  snow  and  slush  at  his  heels,  returning 
at  nightfall  with  her  shoes  caked  with  mud. 
She  takes  them  off  carefully  at  the  main  en- 
trance and  walks  upstairs  in  her  stockinged 
feet. 

The  queen  is  no  mean  shakes  with  a  gun  her- 
self. But  she  never  shoots  birds.  Stalking  a 
stag  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland  is  her 
idea  of  a  day's  sport.  Wearing  masculine-look- 
ing plus  fours,  taking  a  packet  lunch  of  sand- 
wiches along  with  her,  she  takes  off  early  in 
the  morning  with  only  a  solitary  servant  for 
company.  Parking  her  jeeplike  Land  Rover 
(she  learned  to  drive  a  car — and  to  change 
a  flat  tire— during  her  wartime  stint  in  the 
British  army,  though  she  never  takes  the 
wheel  in  London)  at  the  side  of  some  lonely 
highland  road,  she  sets  off  on  foot  into  the 
heather-clad  hills.  She  may  plod  ten  miles 
before  finally  locating  the  particular  stag  she 
is  after. 

But  locating  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Now  the 
tricky  task  of  stalking  it  begins  in  earnest.  To 
do  this,  this  normally  regal,  rather  aloof 
young  woman  thinks  nothing  of  crawling  on 
her  hands  and  knees  through  the  prickly 
heather,  wading  ice-cold  highland  streams, 
inching  forward  through  mud  and  peat  until 
her  clothes  are  stained  and  grubby.  Once 
within  range,  she  invariably  fells  the  stag  with 
her  first  shot — a  perfect  kill  clean  through  the 
heart. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  she  killed  her 
first  stag — she  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time — 
but  just  before  leaving  Buckingham  Palace  I 
heard  her  retelling  the  tale  of  that  first  kill  for 
the  umpteenth  time. 

"1  always  think  of  it  as  my  proudest  mo- 
ment," she  said. 

At  Balmoral  Castle,  where  Elizabeth  and 
Philip  spend  their  five-week  summer  holiday 
every  year,  there  are  80,000  acres  of  the 
finest  shooting  moorlands  in  Britain.  As  a 
royal  residence  Balmoral  has  a  Disneyland 
quality  with  turrets,  winding  staircases,  pip- 
ers' walks,  battlements.  (It  was  built  by  Vic- 
toria's Albert  in  1853-56,  combining  his  Ger- 
man tastes  with  her  sentimental  attachment 
for  the  highlands.  Queen  Victoria  designed 
her  own  tartan  and  put  it  on  the  upholstery, 
the  carpets,  even  the  linoleum  and  furnishings 
of  carriages.) 

Here,  in  the  highlands,  more  than  in  any 
of  the  other  royal  residences,  Elizabeth  can  be 
alone  and  undisturbed  with  her  family.  The 
lands  are  vast,  the  lawns  private  and  she  can 
be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  too  far 
from  the  public  eye  to  be  on  parade.  At  Bal- 
moral she  and  Philip  come  as  close  as  they  can 
ever  hope  to  do  to  simple  family  living — rid- 
ing, hunting,  teaching  their  children  sports  and 
games,  fishing  from  the  banks  of  the  Dee  and 
going  on  picnics. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  while  at  Balmoral 
they  are  both  happiest. 

In  the  days  when  I  worked  for  the  queen's 
father,  George  VI  (during  the  last  six  years  of 
his  reign),  I  recall  a  friend  of  the  royal  family 
telling  the  king  of  his  great  pleasure  over  the 
princess's  engagement  to  the  young  naval 
officer,  now  known  as  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

King  George  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully. 
"I  think  he's  the  right  man  for  the  job  all 
right,"  he  said.  "But  he  doesn't  realize  yet 
what  he's  taking  on.  One  day  Lilibet  will  be 
queen.  He  will  be  her  consort.  And  being  a 
consort  is  much  more  difficult  than  being  a 
sovereign."  He  paused,  then  added,  "I  think 
it's  the  most  difficult  job  in  the  world." 

Next  month:  The  Queen  and  Her  Children. 
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supplies  the  nutritional  "boost 
so  many  people  need 
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Looks  and  eats  like  a  cereal— but  contains 
more  essential  nutrients  than  any  other 
all-purpose  food. 

A  new  kind  of  food 
I  hal  <;i  ves  you  "diet 
insurance"  in  dozens 
of  delicious  ways  for 
just  pennies  a  day. 

40%  high-quality 
protein.  99%  free  of 
the  fat  found  in  other 
high-protein  foods. 

En  joy  it  as  a  cereal,  or  on  other  cereals; 
in  meat  loaves  or  patties;  on  casseroles, 
soups,  salads,  fruits  and  desserts. 


'  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping  4 


ONE  <M  PVCE  GIVES  ><H  THE  M  TRITIVE  \  \M  ES 
INDICATED,  IN   ILL  THE  FINE  FOODS  \<)l    SEE  BELOW 

'J 

V     *  i 

V  J 

VITAMIN  B,  (thiamine):  as 
much  as  three  ounces  of  ham. 

»  — 

PROTEIN:  more  than  an  egg 
and  two  strips  of  bacon. 

VITAMIN  B«:  morethan  five 
carrots. 

VITAMIN  C:  about  as  much 
as  a  four-ounce  glass  of 
tomato  juice. 

IRON:  as  much  as  two  ounces 
of  beef  liver. 

VITAMIN  Bis:  as  much  as  an 
ounce  of  meat  or  fish. 

RIBOFLAVIN:  more  than  four 
ounces  of  Cheddar  cheese. 

I  i 

VITAMIN  D:  as  much  as  two 
glasses  of  vitamin  D  milk. 

NIACIN:  more  than  three 
ounces  of  beefsteak. 

1 1961  by  Kellogg  Co 


Concentrate 

KELLOGG'S  OF  BATTLE  CREEK 


...  and  what  to  do  about  it.    A  new  method  of  paint 


Most  houses  begin  to  look  shabby  between  paintings.  Some 
times  just  one  winter  can  destroy  a  beautiful  paint  job.  In  recen 
years  the  problem  has  become  much  more  serious,  so  much  so  that  about  hal 
the  houses  in  the  United  States  are  blotched  and  bleary  every  spring. 

We  used  to  scrape  off  all  the  old  paint  and  put  on  a  good,  heavy  covering^) 
new  paint,  perhaps  three  coats  instead  of  two  for  just  that  much  more  protac 
tion.  But  that  doesn't  seem  to  work  any  more.  Why?  Poor  paint?  No,  pa*rt 
today  is  belter  than  ever.  Moisture  is  its  greatest  enemy — not  from  rain  or  snow 
but  from  inside  our  own  houses. 

Our  houses  are  filled  with  moisture  vapor.  It  comes  from  dishwashers 
furnace  humidifiers,  and  clothes  washers  and  dryers.  About  eighteen  pound 
of  water  \  apor  is  forced  into  your  house  every  time  you  use  an  unvented  clothe 
dryer  or  hang  up  a  tubful  of  wash  on  your  basement  clothesline.  We  have  mor 
bathrooms  and  use  them  more  often,  steaming  our  houses  still  more. 

Moisture  used  to  seep  out  through  cracks  around  the  windows  and  doors 
But  the  heat  went  out  with  it,  so  we  weather-stripped  them,  put  on  storm  wir 
dows  and  doors,  and  insulated  the  drafty  walls.  Our  houses  are  warmer  now- 
but  wetter  too!  And  most  of  that  moisture  goes  out  through  the  walls,  wettin 
the  wood  and  paint. 

Under  the  paint,  on  its  surface,  and  even  within  it,  are  bacteria  and  mol 
spores,  seeds  of  vegetable  life,  that  can  lie  dormant  for  years  without  moistun 
But  when  they  get  damp  they  begin  to  grow,  feeding  on  the  wood  and  the  oil 
in  the  paint.  They  multiply,  each  one  consuming  part  of  what  holds  the  pain 
together,  eventually  loosening  the  paint  from  the  wood  so  that  it  can  peel  o 
more  easily.  Moisture  from  inside  the  house,  driven  into  the  wood  faster  tha 
it  can  leak  out,  sometimes  forms  a  blister  in  the  paint.  The  weakened  pain 
cracks  and  begins  to  peel  off.  A  "good,  heavy  coat  of  paint"  on  top  of  thi 
would  only  come  off  again,  probably  even  faster.  Paint  tends  to  become  brittl 
with  age.  When  this  happens,  it  cannot  expand  and  contract  with  the  wooc 
and  any  blister  or  break  will  get  bigger  in  a  hurry. 

The  annual  touch-up.  Here  are  four  steps  to  sto 
blistering  of  exterior  paint: 

1.  Put  exhaust  fans  in  the  kitchen  and  bathrooms  and  vent  the  clothes  drye 
to  get  moisture  out  of  the  house. 

2.  Although  the  fans  will  eliminate  much  of  the  moisture,  some  will  remain  t 
cause  slow  rotting.  To  prevent  this  deterioration,  use  paint  containing  a  pre 
servative  pigment  and  labeled  "Blister  Resistant."  This  helps  the  paint  to  stie 
to  the  wood  to  its  utmost  natural  ability  and  helps  to  keep  it  clean.  Preservin) 
the  primer  is  most  important,  because  no  paint  will  last  longer  than  the  first 
coat  put  on  the  wood. 

3.  The  painting  is  done  in  a  special  way.  Remove  the  loose  paint  by  scrapin 
and  then  sand  it  to  "feather"  the  rough  edges.  Cover  the  scraped  places  wherj 
the  wood  shows  with  a  preserved,  blister-resistant  wood  primer.  Then  paint  th 
house  with  one  or  two  coats  of  water-thinned  latex  paint  or  one  coat  of 
blister-resistant  oil  paint  instead  of  the  two  or  three  coats  of  oil  paint  that  yo 
used  to  apply.  One  coat  is  adequate  for  protection,  but  two  coats  give  mor, 
uniform  color.  You  will  save  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  not  removin 
all  the  old  paint  and  not  applying  that  extra  top  coat. 

4.  We  know  from  experience  that  there  will  still  be  some  bad  spots  in  the  ol 
paint  that  you  will  not  see  and  remove.  These  will  be  showing,  up  after  anothe 
winter's  wear,  so  your  fourth  step  is  to  take  care  of  them  in  a  simple,  inexpe| 
sive  "annual  touch-up"  each  spring  by  removing  the  worn  places  and  "spo, 
ting"  primer  and  top  coat  on  only  the  scraped  areas.  The  preserved  latex  pain 
or  specially  formulated  oil  paint  top  coat  will  blend  with  the  old  paini  jj 
smoothly  that  the  repaired  spots  will  disappear  in  less  than  a  month.  Th 
"annual  touch-up"  will  normally  keep  your  house  fresh  and  bright  for  five  o 
six  years.  Then  you  should  put  just  one  coat  of  paint  on  the  whole  house  an 
start  the  touch-up  sequence  all  over  again.  You  will  save  money,  and  you 
house  will  never  again  look  so  shabby! 


Send  10  cents  to  llie  Reference  Library,  Uilies'  Home  Journal,  I'hila.  5,  Pa.,  for  How  to  Solve  Your  Home-Paid 

Problems.  Ask  for  No.  2956. 
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can  give  your  house  extra  beauty  and  protection. 


Paint  fails  in  other  ways  besides  blistering. 

Chemicals  in  the  air,  like  sulphur,  can  discolor  paint.  Sunlight 
deteriorates  it.  Dirt  blemishes  it.  Often  we  ruin  it  ourselves  by  mixing  the  wrong 
kinds  together  or  putting  it  on  dirty  surfaces  or  using  it  where  it  is  not  meant 
to  be  used.  Here  are  six  common  problems  that  you  can  avoid: 

1.  Cracking.  Paints  expand  and  contract  with  changes  in  temperature  and 
moisture  content  more  than  the  wood  to  which  they  are  applied.  Paints  also 
become  brittle  as  they  age.  Moisture  added  to  the  wood  will  cause  peeling 
from  the  cracks.  Old  paint  can  crack  under  new,  causing  it  to  crack  in  the 
same  places. 

solution :  Remove  old  paint :  start  from  scratch  with  a  well-preserved  primer. 

2.  Chalk  wash.  Many  paints  are  made  to  stay  clean  by  excessive  chalking — 
sloughing  off  of  surface  particles.  These  particles  wash  off  and  streak  brick, 
stone,  darker  paint  or  windows  that  may  be  below  the  offending  paint. 

solution:  Chalking  paint  should  not  be  used  in  such  places.  You  should 
anticipate  such  a  problem  because  no  one  has  yet  devised  a  way  to  remove 
chalk-wash  stains  from  brick.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  'chalk-resistant"  paint. 

3.  Flat-grained  siding.  Flat-grained  siding  is  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  the 
better  edge-grained  siding,  in  which  the  wood  grain  looks  like  narrow,  straight 
lines  close  together.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  paint  on  the  dark,  dense  portions 
of  flat-grained  wood. 

solution:  Use  adequately  preserved  primer  and  insist  on  the  best  quality. 
No  paint  job  is  more  durable  than  that  first  coat  of  paint  (primer)  put 
next  to  the  wood.  Although  there  is  no  ideal  preparation  for  flat-grained 
woods,  annual  touch-ups  will  keep  the  work  and  cost  of  repairing  the 
inevitable  damage  to  a  minimum.  — — 

4.  Mold  and  dirt.  Mold  is  a  black,  mottled,  dirtlike  deposit  that  most  frequently 
shows  up  in  protected  corners,  under  projecting  roofs,  behind  shrubbery,  and 
sometimes  on  entire  walls.  Dirt  usually  shows  up  more  on  the  lower  portions 
of  a  wall.  They  aggravate  each  other. 

solution  :  \^  ashing  a  house  with  household  bleach  will  remove  the  dirt  and 
surface  mold,  but  mold  will  soon  reappear  if  the  paint  is  not  adequately 
preserved.  Repaint  with  paint  that  responsible  manufacturers  label  "Mold 
Resistant." 

Chemical  stains,  such  as  those  caused  by  sulphur  fumes  in  the  atmos- 
phere, often  look  like  mold  and  dirt.  If  you  live  in  an  industrial  area  or 
one  in  w  hich  the  w  ater  tastes  of  sulphur,  you  should  use  paint  claimed  on 
the  label  to  be  fume-resistant  too. 

5.  Railhead  staining  and  rusting.  When  steel  or  galvanized  nails  are  used  to 
apply  siding,  rust  stains  usually  will  show  up  soon.  Rust  also  runs  over  paint 
from  old  galvanized  screens. 

solution:  CourtteTsink  and  putty  nails,  if  possible.  Seek  a  paint  for  which 
stain  resistance  is  claimed  on  the  label.  Old  screens  should  be  replaced. 
Aluminum  and  plastic  screens,  although  sometimes  more  expensive  to 
buy,  may  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Galvanized  and  copper  screens  should 
be  kept  painted  or  varnished. 
6m  Interfilm  failure.  Occasionally  one  paint  will  not  stick  to  another  and  the  new- 
paint  peels  off  the  old.  The  paint  chemist  calls  this  "interfilm  failure." 

solution:  If  you  have  this  problem,  there  usually  is  little  to  do  but  remove 
all  the  old  paint  and  start  over.  However,  your  paint  dealer,  through  the 
technical  department  of  the  paint  manufacturer,  may  be  able  to  help  you. 


For  a  prettier  house.  You  should  employ  a  respon- 
sible painting  contractor.  For  example,  choose  one  who  is  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of  America 
(PDCA).  If  you  "do  it  vourself,"  follow  the  directions  on  the  paint  can.  To 
get  good  results,  you  must  select  the  proper  paint,  avoiding  "bargain"  paints. 
Do  not  accept  verbal  claims.  Only  if  vou  follow  w-ritten  directions  to  the  letter 
will  you  get  the  long-wearing  beautv  and  protection  that  good  paint  can  give 
to  your  house. 

by  John  Brenneman 


What  do  DOCTORS  do  for 

TENSENERVOUS 
HEADACHES  ? 

A  SURVEY  SHOWS  3  OUT  OF  4  DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND  THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  ANACIN 


To  obtain  fast  relief  from  pain  of  headache, 
neuritis  or  neuralgia— why  not  take  what 
3  out  of  4  doctors  recommend— the  ingredients 
in  Anacin ! 

Anacin  gives  a  better  total  effect  in  pain  relief 
than  aspirin  or  any  buffered  aspirin.  Here 
is  why.  Mere  aspirin  or  even  aspirin  with 
buffering  contains  only  one  pain  reliever 
and  no  special  medication  to  relax  nervous 
tension.  But  Anacin  is  a  combination  of 
medically  proven  ingredients,  including  spe- 
cial medication,  which  relieves  pain  incred- 
ibly fast,  also  relaxes  nervous  tension  and 
releases  painful  pressure  on  nerves.  Anacin 
Tablets  are  safer,  too.  They  have  a  smoother 
action  and  do  not  irritate  or  upset  the 
stomach.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


ANACIN 

ANALGESIC   TA  ILETS 


FAST  PAIN  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  ■  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


Better 

than  aspirin 

or  aspirin 
with  buffering 

for  PAIN 
RELIEF 

Most  headaches  are  caused  by 
tension  that  presses  on  nerves. 
Anacin  contains  special  medi- 
cation that  relaxes  tension, 
releases  pressure  and  relieves 
pain  fast.  This  special  medi- 
cation is  not  obtainable  in  as- 
pirin or  any  buffered  aspirin. 
That's  why  Anacin  gives  a 
"better  total  effect"— more 
complete  relief  from  pain. 

icLargest  Selling 
PA  I  N 
RELIEVER 


HOW  AMERICA 

This  month  the  Journal's  i 
explores  the  money  prol 


>   ITS  MONEY 


"Our  Lives 

By  MARGARET  PARTON 

The  Emanuel  Ekblads.  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  never  earned 
more  than  $275  a  month.  On  this  they  were  able  to  send 
seven  children  to  college  and  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
the  house  where  they  hare  lived  for  thirty  years  and 
where  they  now  live  in  happy,  companionable  retirement. 


/*'/// v  years  married,  happy  and  proud. 


I  ii  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  great  wave  of  immigration 
JL  to  golden  America  was  just  beginning,  two  young  couples  from 
Sweden  settled  down  on  Kansas  farms  and  proceeded  to  raise  wheat  and 
children.  Those  children  grew  like  the  flourishing  crops  in  the  rich  new 
land,  and  learned  from  theii  parents  to  worship  God,  to  1m-  thrift)  and 
diligent,  to  respect  education  and — even  though  they  were  Americans 
horn  and  bred — to  joy  in  Swedish  Rice  Pudding  with  Lingonberries. 
Thc\  grew  and  married  and  had  children  of  their  own  and  worked  hard 
to  educate  those  children  and  to  teach  them  the  old  virtues  of  worship 
and  of  thrift  and,  yes,  even  the  lesser  but  delightful  virtues  of  Swedish 
Ginger  Cookies. 

This  is  the  story  of  Matilda  and  Emanuel  Ekblad.  And  this  is  the 
stor\  of  much  of  America,  an  America  solid  in  the  sharing  of  fundamental 
beliefs  and  enriched  by  the  traditions  of  many  countries,  an  America 
where  the  use  of  money  depends  on  attitudes  toward  life  itself. 

Emanuel  Ekblad,  at  seventy-six,  looking  back  at  a  lifetime  of  work 
and  of  raising  children,  sums  up  the  attitudes  this  way:  "I  don't  know 
as  we've  done  any  better  than  most  people,"  he  says.  "The  thing  is — 
our  children  helped  a  lot,  and  never  gave  us  any  trouble.  Maybe  that's 
because  we  gave  them  a  good  Christian  education,  and  brought  them  up 
in  the  church.  That's  the  main  thing,  I  guess." 

\nd  \li  -.  Ekblad.  at  seventy-five  as  rosy-and-silvei  as  a  children's- 
lioiik  illustration  of  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  sets  a  plate  of  ginger  cookies  and 

The  beginning  of  a  shared  lij 


Were  Good 


a  pot  of  strong  coffee  on  the  table,  and  smiles.  "Daddy's  right,"  she 
says  quietly. 

The  golden-oak  table  which  almost  fills  the  dining  room  is  too  big 
now  for  the  Ekblads  and  the  one  daughter  who  remains  at  home.  But 
they  bought  it  when  they  were  married  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
they  like  it.  The  white-frame,  two-story  house  at  720  North  Thirty-fourth 
Street  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  perhaps  also  too  big,  now  that  most  of  the 
bedrooms  are  empty.  But  they  have  lived  there  for  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  home  to  them.  Last  year,  preparing  for  his  retirement  in  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Ekblad  paid  off  a  final  S500,  and  the  house,  which  cost  S5500 
in  1931,  was  theirs  free  and  clear.  It  gave  them  a  good  feeling  of  se- 
curity with  which  to  begin  retirement,  and  this  feeling  continues  as 
they  find  that  they  are  living  comfortably  within  their  present  income 
of  $182.47  a  month. 

Mr.  Ekblad  worked  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  office  manager, 
supervisor  of  supplies  and  general  clerk  for  the  Central  Electric  and  Gas 
Company  of  Lincoln.  He  now  receives  a  pension  from  the  company  of 
$39.81  a  month.  Social  Security  benefits  add  $136.50  ($91.50  for  Mr. 
Ekblad,  $45.00  for  his  wife).  Other  assets  are  ten  shares  of  the  gas 
company's  common  stock,  $1000  in  a  savings  account  at  4  per  cent, 
$800  in  another  account  at  3  per  cent,  and  about  $150  in  a  checking 
account.  Dividends  from  the  stock  and  interest  on  their  savings  amount 
to  $6.16  a  month,  which  the  Ekblads  use  to  supplement  their  income. 

"Our  savings  are  our  protection,"  Mr.  Ekblad  explains.  "We  have 
insurance  policies  in  case  we  get  sick,  and  we  don't  expect  any  other 
kind  of  emergencies  to  happen  to  us.  Of  course  the  car's  kind  of  old — 
ui'  bought  ii  in  1949-  Inn  I  bad  ii  overhauled  lasl  year  for  $225  before 
I  retired,  and  it's  in  good  shape  now.  I  expect  maybe  I  might  quit 
driving  before  it  quits  running!" 


(dime  of  contentment. 


Our  Lives  Are  Good" 


The  Ekblads  have  never  been  extravagant,  and  they  have  had  to  make 
little  change  in  their  ways  of  spending  money  since  Mr.  Ekblad's  retire- 
ment. Their  food  is  good,  but  simple,  with  only  an  occasional  splurge 
of  Swedish  goodies  when  the  children  come  home  for  a  visit.  There  are 
no  liquor  bills,  since  both  the  Ekblads  are  ardent  Temperance  Leaguers. 
Television  provides  three  or  four  hours  of  entertainment  a  day,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  work  around  the  house  and  in  the  yard  to  keep  them 
busy  the  rest  of  the  time.  Social  life  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
family,  the  First  Lutheran  Church  and  the  various  community  and 
church  organizations  to  which  the  couple  are  devoted.  Often  they  go  to 
visit  shut-ins  at  a  Lincoln  nursing  home,  and  Mr.  Ekblad  is  now  organ- 
izing a  church  group  to  make  these  visits  on  a  regular  basis.  All  these 
activities,  which  keep  the  Ekblads  quietly  happy,  cost  little  or  nothing. 

Their  life  today  is,  in  fact,  a  placid  continuation  of  what  it  has 
basically  been  for  more  than  fifty  years — with  only  the  pressure  of  a 
regular  job  and  the  raising  of  seven  children  removed. 

"People  often  ask  me  how  we  could  finance  seven  children  through 
college  on  a  nominal  income,  and  then  retire  comfortably,"  Mr.  Ekblad 
says.  "Well,  we  never  spent  money  foolishly.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
much  you  can  save  for  the  important  things  if  you  are  careful  about  the 
little  things.  And  Tilly  is  a  very  good  manager.  She  always  fed  us  well  on 
a  small  food  budget." 


HOW  THE  EKBLADS  SPEND 
THEIR  MONTHLY  RETIREMENT  INCOME: 

LIFE  INSURANCE  $  9.00 

CHURCH   6.00 

FOOD  (including  milk,  cleaning  supplies)  66.00 

HOUSING  49.38 

Property  tax  15.00 
•Property  insurance  1.50 
Home  improvement  and  repairs  3.00 
Electricity,  heating  fuel  and  water  23.00 
Telephone  6.88 

CLOTHING   9.50 

Purchases  8.00 

Dry  cleaning,  repairs,  laundry  1.50 

MEDICAL  CARE  23.68 

Health  insurance  16.68 
Medical  and  dental  7.00 

TRANSPORTATION  8.60 

Car  operation  2.75 
Other  transportation  1.00 
Auto  insurance  4.85 

ADVANCEMENT   3.00 

Reading  2.00 

Recreation  and  vacation  1.00 

PERSONAL  CARE  Haircuts,  cosmetics   2.62 

INCIDENTALS   4.69 

TOTAL  $182.47 


"I'm  watchful,"  agrees  Mrs.  Ekblad,  slicing  a  loaf  of  her  own  home- 
baked  bread,  which  she  makes  once  a  week.  "I  never  throw  leftovers 
away,  and  lots  of  times  when  I'd  fix  something  over  for  the  second  time 
my  family  would  like  it  better  than  when  we  had  it  first.  And  I'm  a 
believer  in  a  stitch  in  time — I  always  do  my  mending  right  at  the  ironing 
board.  I  remodel  clothes,  not  only  to  fix  them,  but  to  make  them  seem 
new.  I  used  to  do  this  a  lot  for  the  girls  with  hand-me-downs.  A  little 
different  trimming  can  make  an  old  dress  feel  new." 

The  Ekblads  shop  for  food  at  a  supermarket,  and  watch  for  sales  at 
department  stores  when  they  need  household  items  or  clothing  (which 
is  rarely  now).  "When  I  shop  for  a  suit,  I  like  to  have  Tilly  along,"  says 
Mr.  Ekblad.  "She  knows  a  good  buy.  We  never  buy  things  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  I  know  some  people  can't  get  things  any  other  way,  but  I 
don't  like  it  because  it  increases  your  cost.  And  I  don't  approve  of  those 
revolving  accounts.  It  may  not  look  that  way  at  first  glance,  but  the 
interest  on  those  accounts  runs  high." 

Mrs.  Ekblad  does  all  her  own  housework  and  laundry,  and  last  year 
painted  the  kitchen  walls  all  by  herself.  "But  I  don't  do  as  much  as  I 


"WE  ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  SEE  AMERICA" 

used  to  do,"  she  complains.  "My  feet  aren't  so  good  any  more."  She  is 
grateful  for  her  automatic  washer  and  dryer,  and  finds  housekeeping 
today  much  easier  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days.  "I  can  remember 
how  I  used  to  dread  real  house-cleaning  time,  when  you  took  everything 
out  of  the  house  and  scrubbed  and  beat  and  rubbed."  She  shudders. 
"Today  I  enjoy  day-to-da1  homemaking,  and  cooking  and  sewing  are 
what  I  like  best." 

Her  soft  blue  eyes,  so  often  full  of  twinkles,  drop  to  the  gold  band  on 
her  left  hand,  and  she  looks  at  it  thoughtfully.  "I  treasure  my  wedding 
ring  more  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  given  to  me,"  she  says  shyly. 

Anna  Matilda  Olson  grew  up  with  four  older  brothers  on  the  Ver- 
million, Kansas,  farm  where  she  was  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  122 


By  MARGARET  PARTON 

The  Roy  Deals,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  have  accomplished 
their  two  main  goals  in  life  —  to  educate  their  five  children 
on  a  professor's  limited  salary  and  to  prepare  for  a 
comfortable  and  active  retirement  in  their  own  home  town 
where  their  roots  are  deep  and  their  way  of  life  good. 

In  a  sense,  Dr.  Roy  Deal  and  his  wife  Edith  have  been  working  all  their 
lives,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  toward  their  present  state  of 
contented  retirement.  First,  by  developing  intellectual,  creative  and 
charitable  interests  which  cost  very  little.  Secondly,  by  raising  and 
educating  live  line  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  working,  as  their 
father  did,  in  academic  fields.  And  lastly,  by  planning  many  years  ahead 
for  the  time  when  Dr.  Deal's  salan  would  drop  Irom  $750  .1  month 
to  $274.52. 

Thai  time  came  in  June  I960,  when  Dr.  Deal  retired  al  seventy  as 
professor  and  head  of  ihc  Department  of  Psychology  at  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  after  forty-two  years  "l  teaching.  Toda\  he 
receives  each  month  $120  in  Social  Security  payments,  $35.16  from  a 
university  pension,  $2  1.06  from  the  Teachers'  Insurance  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation, $45  from  a  World  War  I  veteran's  pension,  and  an  extra  $50 
from  two  spare-time  secretarial  jobs  for  the  Koval  \nh  Masons  and  the 
North  Star  Lodge.  Mrs.  Deal,  who  is  only  fifty-nine,  plans  to  wait  until 
she  is  sixty-five  before  applying  for  Social  Security  benefits. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Deal  has  three  life-insurance  policies  whose  face 
values  total  $.11,000,  and  the  couple  have  around  $4200  in  savings-and- 
loan  shares  (at  4  per  cent,  earning  $14  a  month,  which  the  Deals  don't 
touch),  about  $800  in  their  checking  account,  and  medical  and  hospital- 
ization insurance.  Before  bis  retirement  Dr.  Deal  paid  off  the  final 
mortgage  installments  on  their  comfortable  white-frame  bungalow  at 
5334  Madison  Avenue,  across  the  street  from  his  beloved  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  campus.  The  Deals  bought  the  house  thirty-two  years  ago  for 
$320(1  and  now  think  it  is  worth  double  or  more  what  it  cost. 

Paying  off  the  mortgage  was  not  the  only  expenditure  the  Deals  made 
in  preparation  for  retirement.  During  Dr.  Deal's  last  two  years  at  the 
university,  when  he  was  earning  his  peak  income  of  $9000  a  year  and 
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Summertime  usually  finds  the  Denis  on  a  motoring 
trip;  they  particularly  enjoy  the  Western  mountains. 


after  the  expenses  of  educating  the  children  were  finished,  the  couple 
also  bought  a  big  new  television  set,  a  freezer  and  a  new  air  conditioner, 
none  of  which  tbev  could  now  afford,  and  all  of  which  add  greatly  to 
their  pleasure  and  comfort.  Dr.  Deal,  whose  hobbies  range  from  wood- 
working and  candymaking  to  photography,  also  bought  a  16-mm. 
camera  and  other  photographic  equipment  and,  for  $50,  stereo  equip- 
ment with  which  he  has  built  his  own  very  fine  hi-fi  set.  « 

One  other  thing  they  did  during  those  last  years  of  comparative 
affluence,  and  as  t lie  Deals  proudly  take  a  visitor  around  the  kitchens  and 
dining  rooms  of  the  newly  modernized  First  Methodist  Church  of  Lin- 
coln, the  visitor  feels  that  to  them  this  may  have  been  the  most  important 
expenditure  of  all.  "For  six  years,"  says  Dr.  Deal,  nibbling  a  cream  puff 
left  over  from  a  women's-circle  luncheon,  "we  gave  $25  a  month  to  the 

Is  and  their  children  enjoy  camping,  outdoor  sports. 


Our  Lives  Go  On" 


church  rebuilding  fund — $1800  in  all.  We  did  it  purposely  while  we 
could  afford  it,  because  we  knew  we  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  church 
before  we  retired  and  couldn't  afford  it." 

Fortunately  for  their  budget,  the  Deals'  life  revolves  largely  around 
the  church  and  the  university.  They  both  serve  on  various  church 
committees,  and  Mrs.  Deal  was  particularly  active  in  the  remodeling 
project.  She  also  sews  for  a  crippled-children's  hospital  and  is  an  ener- 
getic member  of  PEO,  a  women's  national  philanthropic  organization. 
("We  aren't  allowed  to  explain  what  the  initials  stand  for,"  she  said, 
smiling  apologetically.) 

Dr.  Deal  still  finds  one  reason  or  another  to  visit  the  old  campus 
almost  every  day.  Pippin-cheeked  and  brisk,  he  trots  between  the  Vic- 
torian red-brick  buildings,  greeting  upperclassmen  by  name,  and  often 
stopping  to  ask  how  their  studies  are  going.  "But  of  course  I  don't  know 
the  freshmen  now,"  he  says  a  little  sadly.  Often  his  way  takes  him  to  the 
library,  where  he  can  read  the  current  issues  of  the  psychological  jour- 
nals for  which  he  stopped  subscribing  when  he  retired  (thereby  saving 
$136  a  year). 

Lectures,  plays  and  concerts  at  the  university  all  are  free,  and  the 
Deals  go  often.  Dr.  Deal  loves  sports,  and  attends  all  the  school  games, 


officiating  as  timer  and  judge  at  all  the  A.A.U.  meets,  the  big  state  high- 
school  track  meets  and  the  Big  Eight  college-conference  games.  One  of 
the  university  activities  he  particularly  enjoys  is  taking  the  official 
movies  of  all  Wesleyan's  football  games.  The  university's  athletic  depart- 
ment provides  the  film. 

Entertaining,  too,  is  often  connected  with  the  university,  and  the 
Deals  agree  that  "our  favorite  way  of  entertaining  is  to  hold  open  house 
after  basketball  and  football  games."  Coffee,  cocoa  and  cookies  don't 
cut  very  deeply  into  the  budget,  nor  does  a  roast  beef  for  a  small  dinner 
party  once  or  twice  a  month.  Such  a  dinner,  estimates  Mrs.  Deal  (who 
does  not  serve  liquor),  might  cost  $6. 

Generally,  Mrs.  Deal  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  food  budget.  "Now 
that  there's  only  the  two  of  us  at  home,"  she  says,  "our  food  costs  come 
to  about  seventy  dollars  a  month — and  that  takes  in  milk,  butter  and 
cleaning  supplies.  Some  weeks  we  spend  more  than  other  weeks  because 
I  watch  for  sales  and  stock  up  the  freezer. 

"We  do  most  of  our  grocery  shopping  at  a  small  privately  owned 
store  because  we  believe  in  supporting  local  business.  Besides,  we've 
found  that  most  prices  there  are  just  as  good  as  the  supermarkets'.  For 
other  things  we  mostly  go  to  department  stores,  and  wait  for  sales." 


HOW  THE  DEALS  SPEND 
THEIR  MONTHLY  RETIREMENT  INCOME: 

LIFE  INSURANCE  $  25.26 

ORGANIZATIONAL  DUES   5.00 

CHURCH   10.00 

FOOD  (including  milk,  cleaning  supplies)  ....  70.00 

HOUSING   64.28 

Property  tax  15.25 
Property  insurance  4.25 
Hornejmprovement  and  repairs  10.00 
Electricity,  heating  fuel  and  water  30.00 
Telephone  4.78 

CLOTHING   15.00 

Purchases  10.00 

Dry  cleaning,  repairs,  laundry  5.00 

MEDICAL  CARE   28.78 

Health  insurance  20.45 
Medical  and  dental  8.33 

TRANSPORTATION   30.00 

Car  operation  21.67 
Auto  insurance  8.33 

ADVANCEMENT   6.00 

Reading  2.00 
Recreation  4.00 

PERSONAL  CARE  Haircuts,  cosmetics   5.00 

OTHER  GOODS  AND  SERVICES   15.20 

Gifts  5.00 

Incidentals  including  hobbies  10.20 

TOTAL  $274.52 


"VISITING  OUR  CHILDREN" 

"We  don't  buy  anything  unless  we  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it," 
adds  Dr.  Deal.  "We've  had  five  cars  in  our  married  life  and  paid  cash  for 
every  one;  the  minute  we  buy  a  new  one  we  start  saving  for  the  next 
one.  I  do  believe  in  straight  charge  accounts  at  the  department  stores, 
though.  It's  a  good  way  to  establish  and  keep  a  good  credit  standing." 

The  Deals  do  not  contemplate  any  further  large  expenditures,  but 
they  do  plan  to  carry  out  a  number  of  repairs  on  their  house  as  time 
goes  along  and  money  saved  for  the  purpose  becomes  available.  "  The 
whole  place  needs  redecorating,"  Dr.  Deal  says.  "The  interior  plumbing 
needs  renewing,  one  of  the  basement  walls  needs  to  be  rebuilt,  and  we'd 


DEVILED  EGG 


Slice  6  hard-cooked  eggs  in  half  across.  Remove  yolks 
and  mash.  Blend  with  4M  02.  can  Underwood  Deviled 

B\  ^  T  "  T"7  ""p  Ham  and  1  "sr.  ea:_  '-a.;--3  se  a-  -  ;  ;»ie  'e  sh.  HI  egisa-j£2--$- 
jTa.  O  X\-  r  1  J.        with  pepper,  pimiento  and  stuffed  olives.  Stand  egg  halves  in  egg  carton. 


Bright  idea  makes  deviled 


eggs 


easier-toting, 


tastier  eating.  You'll  love  the  bright  ham  flavor 
Underwood  Deviled  Ham  brings  to  picnic  baskets 
or  patio  parties.  Summertime  is  the  very  time 
handy  ham  belongs  in  your  pantry. 


It's  the 
handy  ham 
made  from  fine 
whole  hams. 


Trv 


Underwood  product— UNDERWOOD  LIVER  PATE 

S  WRITE:  ANNE  UNDERWOOD.  DEPT.  L61.  RED  DEVILLANE.  WATERTOWN  72.  MASS. 


like  to  tile  the  bathroom.  We'll  do  most  of  the 
work  ourselves.  I've  had  a  lot  of  experience 
in  repairs  and  redecorating  because  we  never 
could  afford  hiring  anyone." 

Down  in  the  basement  Dr.  Deal  maintains 
a  superbly  equipped  workshop,  in  which  he 
produces  intricately  inlaid  wooden  bowls  or 
fine  pieces  of  furniture.  Among  his  tools  is  a 
set  of  shining,  rust-free  augers  which  belonged 
to  his  grandfather,  and  then  to  his  father. 
"My  father  always  told  me:  "Never  let  good 
tools  rust.""  Dr.  Deal  said,  running  a  finger 
gently  along  the  curve  of  one  of  the  drills. 
"  It's  a  good  maxim  for  life.  I've  found." 

Dr.  Deal's  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  later 
a  rural  mailman  in  Davenport.  Nebraska, 
where  Dr.  Deal  was  born  in  a  one-room  house 
on  July  25.  1889.  Later,  as  he  was  followed  by- 
six  younger  brothers  and  two  sisters,  the  fam- 
ily mo\ed  to  a  slightly  larger  house.  But 
things  were  never  really  easy  for  the  big  family. 

"I  had  to  quit  school  in  the  ninth  grade." 
Dr.  Deal  recalls,  "'because  my  mother  broke 
her  leg  and  needed  my  help  at  home.  But  I  was 
determined  to  go  back  when  she  was  better, 
and  I  did.  My  parents  couldn't  understand 
why  it  was  so  important  to  me.  and  I  couldn't 
put  into  words  even  to  myself  why  it  was.  But 
1  got  a  job  in  a  grocery  store  to  get  money  for 
tuition,  and  I  went  ahead. 

"Later  on  I  worked  as  a  janitor,  a  barn 
builder  and  a  tent  man  on  a  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit, but  all  the  time  going  to  school.  And  my 
brothers  and  sisters  caught  the  fever  too — once 
my  brother  Leslie  told  me  that  if  I  hadn't  gone 
to  school  when  I  did.  none  of  the  rest  of  them 
would  have  gone.  But  as  it  was,  they  all  fol- 
lowed me." 

After  he  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  in  1917,  Dr. 
Deal  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  I 
as  a  gunner  on  a  subchaser,  and  saw  action  all 
over  the  Atlantic.  In  1919  he  returned  to 
civilian  life  as  principal  and  professor  of  indus- 
trial arts  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  which  was 
then  part  of  Wesleyan  University. 

At  an  academy  movie  party  the  following 
spring  he  met  pretty  Edith  Fiddock,  when  he 
drew  her  name  as  his  date.  '"I  was  thrilled," 
Mrs.  Deal  remembers  fondly.  "After  all.  he 
was  the  principal  and  I  was  just  a  student!" 

Edith  had  grown  up  in  Elsie,  Nebraska 
(named  for  a  railway  man's  daughter),  where 
her  father  was  station  agent  and  telegrapher. 
The  Deals  were  married  there  on  Christmas 
Day.  1922.  after  Edith  had  completed  her  edu- 
cation and  had  taught  a  year  in  a  country 
school. 

The  young  couple  settled  down  happily  in 
Lincoln  where,  in  due  course,  their  five  chil- 
dren— Duane.  Bruce.  Ervin.  Marvin  and 
Aletha — were  born.  "The  only  really  bad  time 
we  had  was  during  the  depression,"  Dr.  Deal 
remembers  with  a  slight  grimace  of  unhappi- 
ness.  "In  1935  my  salary  was  cut  in  half 
overnight — from  S 1 500  a  year  to  S700.  And  a 
lot  of  that  was  paid  in  scrip  which  could  be 
used  only  at  certain  grocery'  stores.  I  remember 
that  once  the  milk  bill  got  up  to  S100  and  it 
took  us  several  months  to  pay  it  off. 

""But  somehow  we  managed  to  get  along 
without  borrowing.  I  taught  summer  school 
and  earned  about  S300  more.  And  I  had  a  big 
S25.000  insurance  program  all  set  up — I  had 
to  cash  it  all  in.  That  was  all  right,  but  I  do 
wish  I  hadn't  cashed  in  my  S  10.000  war  policy 
for  S1000.  That  was  a  mistake." 


By  the  end  of  the  "30's  things  were  better.! 
Dr.  Deal's  salary  had  risen,  and  the  older  chil-| : 
dren  were  bringing  in  a  little  extra  with  their 
paper  routes.  "Eventually  they  all  ran  papea* 
routes,"  Dr.  Deal  says  proudly.  "They  started); 
at  SI 5  a  month,  and  expanded  to  S70." 

All  the  children  helped  pay  some  of  theiij . 
expenses  through  high  school  and  Wesleyan^ 
Univ  ersity,  from  which  all  of  them  were  gradw 
uated.  But  even  with  their  help  and  with  th«. 
univ  ersity  tuition  reduced  a  third  for  the  chili c 
dren  of  faculty  members,  their  education  took} ': 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Deals"  income  fo»t 
seventeen  years.  ""But  it  was  worth  more  thank 
any  money  we  might  have  accumulated."     -  (i 

Today  Duane.  who  is  thirty-six,  teacha  f 
mathematics  at  Ball  State  College  in  Muncie  c 
Indiana.  He  has  his  master's  degree  and  wil  3.. 
soon  receive  his  doctorate  from  the  Univer  p: 
sity  of  Michigan.  j 

Bruce  at  thirty-three  is  a  research  chemist  ir 
Palo  Alto.  California,  with  a  doctorate  frorr  ,- 
Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  Ames.  Iowa.  He  is  married  and  hjt 
two  small  boys. 

Ervin  is  thirty-one,  married,  the  father  o: 
three  children.  He  has  a  master's  degree  frorr 
Kansas  State  University  and  teaches  mathe 
matics  at  Colorado  State  University  in  For 
Collins. 

Marvin  is  the  only  one  of  the  children  stil 
in  Lincoln.  He  is  twenty-six  and  works  (o- 
Goodyear  as  an  agricultural  sales  engineer. 

Aletha.  the  only  girl  and  the  youngest  child 
is  now  twenty-three.  She  is  a  mathematics 
teacher  at  a  high  school  in  Kearney.  Nebraska 
which  is  near  enough  to  Lincoln  for  occa 
sional  weekend  visits  home.  Aletha  expect: 
her  master's  degree  from  the  University  0 
Nebraska  later  this  year. 

"They've  made  us  proud."  says  Dr.  Dea 
and  their  mother  smiles  in  agreement.  "I  sup 
pose  that  if  anything  happened  which  ou 
emergency  funds  couldn't  cov  er,  or  if  a  reall; 
severe  inflation  were  to  take  place,  we'd  hav 
to  fall  back  on  the  children  for  help.  We  hop 
we'll  never  have  to  do  that,  but  we  know  tha 
if  we  dc  they'll  be  quick  to  respond." 

The  Deals  have  always  been  enthusiastii 
travelers,  and  visiting  their  children  by  ca 
looms  large  in  their  future  plans.  When  th> 
children  were  grow  ing  up  their  parents  used  t( 
take  them  camping  every  summer,  using  ; 
homemade  trailer,  tent  and  sleeping  bags.  To 
day  they  travel  more  lightly,  but  they  stil 
find  driving  a  wonderfully  inexpensive  way  tc 
see  the  country'  and  to  keep  in  close  toucl 
with  the  children  and  grandchildren. 

At  home.  too.  there  is  plenty  to  keep  then 
busy  and  interested:  social-service  commit 
tees,  reading  and  housework  for  Mrs.  Deal 
hobbies,  part-time  w  ork  and  community  serv 
ice  for  Dr.  Deal.  ""I  used  to  make  candy  for  m 
Boy  Scout  troops."  he  says,  "out  now  I  make  1 
for  my  grandchildren  when  they  come  t« 
visit.  I  make  butterscotch  caramels,  fondant 
caramel  corn  and  lollipops.  I  learned  from  m 
Scouts  that  children  don't  care  what  flavor 
lollipop  is.  so  long  as  it's  red." 

Dr.  Deal,  gray-haired,  stocky  and  v  igorou5 
stands  up  and  smiles  at  his  slender  wife.  " 
find  retirement  anything  but  boring."  he  say^ 
"I'm  enjoying  every  minute  of  it." 

Mrs.  Deal's  soft  blue  eyes  answer  her  hus 
band's  smile,  and  she  nods  her  silver  curl 
in  agreement.  "We're  very  happy,  very  coij 
tent,"  she  says. 


"OUR  LIVES 
ARE  GOOD  - 
conti.med  FROM  PACE  119 

born  on  October  9.  1885;  Emanuel  George 
Ekblad.  who  was  born  on  November  11, 
1884.  grew  up  with  three  older  brothers  on 
a  similar  farm  at  Walsburg.  Kansas.  Both 
were  born  of  parents  who  had  come  from 
Sweden,  both  were  raised  in  the  Lutheran 
faith,  both  attended  Bethany  College  (a  Luth- 
eran institution)  at  Lindsborg.  Kansas.  And 
there  they  met  at  last,  and  fell  in  love. 

Three  years  later,  on  September  21.  1910. 
they  were  married  at  a  small  country  church 
near  the  bride's  home.  The  wedding  certificate 


and  the  ceremony  were  in  Swedish,  and  aftel 
ward  there  was  a  big  outdoor  supper.  "It  w« 
a  real  old-style  wedding."  Mrs.  Ekblad  recall 

The  young  couple  lived  first  in  Topeks 
Kansas,  then  in  Minneapolis.  Minnesoi 
where  Mr.  Ekblad  taught  at  various  churc 
schools  for  about  ten  years.  In  1922  tH£j 
moved  to  Omaha.  Nebraska,  where  he  joine 
the  gas  company.  Three  years  later  they  wa 
transferred  to  Lincoln,  and  in  1931  moved  int 
the  house  which  has  been  their  home  ev  er  sina 

By  this  time  all  their  seven  children  ha] 
been  born,  and  they  made  a  lively  householi 
Lillian  was  just  entering  the  Univ  ersity  of  N< 
braska.  John  and  Beatrice  were  in  high  schoo 
Victoria  and  William  in  grammar  schoo 
Dorothy  was  in  kindergarten  and  Mariai 
the  baby,  was  just  learning  to  walk. 


I  For  the  next  few  years  things  were  not  al- 
lys  easy.  It  was  a  time  of  economic  depres- 
>n,  when  salaries  were  cut  and  teenagers 
und  it  impossible  to  get  jobs  which  might 
ve  helped  out.  "But  you  learn  to  pull  in,  if 
u  have  to,"  says  Mr.  Ekblad,  as  strong  and 
ndsome  now  as  an  oak  which  has  with- 
Ijod  many  storms.  "And  the  salaries  at  the 
's  company  may  have  been  low,  but  the  work 
is  steady — I  was  never  laid  off." 
i  To  save  money,  the  family  went  camping 
i  summer  vacations,  the  children  jammed 
ippily  in  a  great  old  seven-passenger  car,  a 
g  tent  tied  to  the  roof.  They  were  always 
isy— John  with  his  ham  radio  station, 
:atrice  with  swimming,  Bill  with  his  high- 
hool  band,  Dorothy  and  Marian  with  their 
Jckens,  Mrs.  Ekblad  making  clothes  for  the 
rls.  And  all  the  children  studying,  studying. 


The  Ekblads'  educational  project  went  ac- 
cording to  plan,  and  never  faltered. 

"Our  project  started  in  1918  when  Lillian 
entered  kindergarten,"  Mr.  Ekblad  explains. 
"It  continued  for  thirty-four  years,  until  1952, 
when  Dorothy  finished  her  nurse's  training. 
We  made  up  our  minds  right  from  the  begin- 
ning that  each  of  our  children  would  complete 
grade  school,  high  school  and  university,  and 
that  each  would  specialize  in  a  field  which 
was  not  too  overcrowded. 

"Today  that  project  is  all  completed,  and 
all  paid  for.  And  it's  the  best  investment  we 
could  ever  have  made — our  children  now  can 
always  take  care  of  themselves,  no  matter 
what  happens." 

At  one  point  in  the  course  of  the  project  all 
five  of  the  older  children  were  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  at  the  same  time.  "But  the 


The  families  chosen  each  month  for  the  Journal  feature,  How  America 
Spends  Its  Money,  arc  given  an  expert  analysis  of  some  aspect  of  their 
economic  situation  by  a  nationally  known  family  counselor.  This  month's 
counselor  is  Frances  Lomas  Feldman,  consultant  on  family  finances  of 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  America  and  associate  professor  of 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  For  a  List  of  Family 
Dollar  Guidance  Sources,  write  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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WE  WERE  AFRAID  OF  RETIREMENT. . . 


then  we  suddenly  realized  ice  were  retiring  with 
a  regular  dependable  income  on  which  we  could  manage 
very  comfortably — the  mortgage  paid  off,  the  house  fixed  up, 
the  car  overhauled,  some  money  in  the  bank." 

By  FRANCES  LOMAS  FELDMAN 

Retired  couples  65  years  or  older  need  a  minimum  income  of  $2500  to 
S.'MOO  a  year,  depending  on  where  they  live.  The  Deals'  SS.3294  is  near 
the  top  of  the  range;  the  Ekblads*  $2190  is  below  it.  For  both,  their 
mainstay  is  Social  Security. 

The  Deals'  income  is  from  four  pensions,  plus  $50  a  month  paid  Dr. 
Deal  for  secretarial  services  to  two  fraternal  lodges.  \\  hen  Mrs.  Deal  is 
65  (she  is  59  now),  she  will  be  entitled  to  a  wife's  Social  Security  benefits 
of  $60  a  month,  half  her  husband's  pension — or  she  can  apply  for  reduced 
benefits  of  about  $45  a  month  when  she  reaches  62. 

The  Deals  felt  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  postpone  application  until 
she  is  65  in  order  to  get  the  higher  benefit.  But  by  so  doing  Mrs.  Deal 
forgoes  the  $1620  she  would  receive  in  the  three  years  before  she  is  65. 
She  would  have  to  live  13  years  beyond  her  sixty-fifth  birthday  to  make 
up  for  it.  And  if  Dr.  Deal  dies  before  she  does,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  she  has  chosen  the  reduced  w  ife's  benefit,  Mrs.  Deal  would  be  eligible 
for  the  entire  widow's  benefit  of  three  fourths  of  his  payment.  Dr.  Deal,  now 
almost  72,  would  have  to  live  to  90  to  make  up  the  $1620  difference. 

It  was  in  retirement  that  Mr.  Ekblad's  income  reached  the  highest  level 
in  his  life  when  he  took  a  job  at  a  nearby  college.  Including  Social  Security 
and  pensions,  it  went  up  to  $3700.  He  continued  to  pay  Social  Security 
taxes,  although  he  had  reached  the  age  of  72,  when  such  benefits  are  paid 
regardless  of  income.  Mr.  Ekblad  now  can  increase  his  benefits  as  much 
as  $150  a  year  by  requesting  his  local  Social  Security  office  to  recompute 
his  pension,  substituting  two  recent  years  of  his  highest  earnings  for  two 
years  of  his  lowest  earnings. 

The  Ekblads  are  concerned  that  their  medical  insurance  is  inadequate. 
They  spend  $16.68  a  month  for  four  policies  with  private  companies. 
Together  they  provide  each  of  the  Ekblads  with  only  $3  a  day  toward 
medical  treatment  at  home  or  $2  a  day  for  treatment  in  a  hospital  or 
doctor's  office,  a  maximum  of  $150  for  each  illness,  and  only  $10  a  day 
toward  the  cost  of  a  hospital  room  for  a  maximum  of  30  days.  In  Lincoln, 
the  daily  rate  for  a  bed  in  a  four-bed  ward  of  a  general  hospital  is  about 
$14,  and  hospital  care  averages  $28.80  a  day.  One  policy7  allows  Mrs. 
Ekblad  80  per  cent  of  her  hospital  expenses  over  $100  and  under  $1000. 

The  Deals  continued  their  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  policy  after  retire- 
ment. For  $20.45  a  month,  it  provides  each  of  them  with  up  to  120  days 
of  hospital  care  at  $8  a  day.  Certain  types  of  surgery  and  in-hospital 
medical  fees  of  $4  a  day  are  covered,  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  medical 
procedures.  They  carry  additional  insurance  to  give  him  $7  more  per 
day  and  her  $15  more  for  hospital  room  plus  certain  surgical  benefits. 

The  Deals  are  better  protected  than  the  Ekblads  against  serious  medical 
expenses.  Adequate  protection  for  the  Ekblads  from  private  sources  appears 
prohibitively  expensive,  as  it  is  for  most  people  living  in  retirement.  A 
recent  Government  survey  found  that  little  more  than  half  the  nation's 
retired  people  are  able  to  meet  hospital  medical  expenses  themselves. 


tuition  was  only  fifty  dollars  a  semester,  with 
a  little  extra  for  books,"  Mr.  Ekblad  says. 
"And  somehow  we  managed.  They  all  lived  at 
home  and  walked  to  the  university,  and  that 
helped  a  lot." 

Today  the  Ekblads  would  far  rather  talk 
about  the  children  and  their  various  profes- 
sional and  community  achievements  than 
they  would  about  themselves. 

Lillian,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Halberg.  is  a  pro 
fessional  librarian  and  has  a  full-time  job  in 
Lincoln.  John  is  a  planning-and-equipment 
engineer  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  married  and 
has  a  young  son  and  daughter  of  his  own. 
Beatrice,  who  is  Mrs.  Charles  Cleveland,  is 
trained  as  a  professional  librarian  specializing 
in  hospital  libraries,  although  she  stays  at 
home  now  to  care  for  her  two  daughters 
Victoria,  who  left  college  to  marry  James 
Hush,  a  nuclear  physicist,  has  experience  as  a 
private  secretary,  but  devotes  herself  now  to 
her  home  in  Evergreen,  Colorado,  and  her  three 
children.  William  is  a  civil  engineer  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Dorothy  is  a  registered 
professional  nurse  now  working  at  the  Veter- 
ans Hospital  in  Lincoln  and  living  with  her 
parents,  but  hoping  to  transfer  to  the  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Denver.  (She's  an  outdoors  girl 
and  loves  the  mountains.)  Marian,  the  young- 
est, is  trained  in  business  administration  and 
lives  with  her  husband,  Dr.  Merritt  Cushing, 
in  Salem,  Oregon. 

Last  September,  all  the  children  and  their 
wives  and  husbands  and  children  gathered  in 
Lincoln  to  celebrate  the  Ekblads'  fiftieth  an- 
niversary at  a  joyous,  hectic  all-day  party. 
Last  September,  too,  marked  another  event: 
Mr.  Ekblad's  complete  and  final  retirement 
after  one  or  two  bouts  of  semiretirement. 

In  1954  Mr.  Ekblad  retired  from  full-time 
work  at  the  gas  company,  but  he  continued 
working  for  another  two  years  on  a  half-day 
schedule.  He  thought  he  had  retired  perma- 
nently in  1958,  but  that  spring  an  old  friend 
who  was  a  professor  of  business  courses  at 
Luther  Junior  College,  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  fell 
ill  and  Mr.  Ekblad  took  over  his  courses  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  although  it  meant 
a  sixty-mile  drive  every  weekday. 
.  The  college's  finances  were  shaky,  and  the 
next  school  year  he  was  asked  to  remain  on 
as  treasurer  and  business  manager.  By  the 
time  he  retired,  two  years  later,  the  college 
was  operating  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

For  his  work  at  the  college  he  was  presented 
the  Medallion  of  Service  Award  at  the  June, 
1960,  commencement  exercises.  It  was  not  his 
first  award  by  any  means;  in  1949  he  was 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Sweden  for  his  work 
with  the  Norden  Club,  an  organization  of 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent. 

"We  managed  to  save  about  $1000  in  the 
two  years  I  worked  at  Luther  College,"  Mr. 
Ekblad  says.  "I  made  the  most  I've  ever 
made — S275  a  month— but  transportation 
cost  me  S30.  We  used  $500  of  the  money  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  on  our  home,  to  have  the 
car  overhauled  and  to  have  some  necessary 
repairs  done  on  the  house. 

"We  still  need  to  do  a  little  more  on  the 
house.  The  outside  needs  painting  and  the 
porch  and  garage  roofs  have  to  be  repaired. 
Maybe  we  might  fix  up  the  side  porch  so  we 
could  use  it  as  a  bedroom  if  the  stairs  get  too 
hard  for  either  of  us.  Then  we  could  rent  the 
upstairs  bedrooms  to  university  students,  and 
bring  in  a  little  extra  income.  And  I'd  like  to 
replant  the  garden— it's  a  nice  garden,  but  it 
got  sort  of  neglected  when  I  was  working  at 
Luther  College." 

Mr.  Ekblad  munches  happily  on  a  Swedish 
ginger  cooky,  and  reflects  a  little  longer. 
"We'd  like  to  travel  some  more  too,"  he  says. 
"Last  year  we  went  to  see  Marian  and  her 
husband  in  Oregon,  and  we  also  know  Col- 
orado pretty  well.  But  we'd  like  to  see  more 
of  the  country — more  of  America.  Maybe 
even  to  visit  William  in  Virginia.  Mother's 
never  been  out  East." 

He  stands  up,  wanders  to  the  window  and 
looks  at  the  lilac  bush  and  their  big  old  gray 
cat  lying  under  it  in  a  patch  of  sunlight.  "Well, 
whatever  we  do,  or  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
money  to  do  it,"  he  says  finally,  "I  know  that 
life  has  been  good,  and  that  it  is  still  good." 

Mrs.  Ekblad,  watering  her  African  violets, 
nods  in  agreement.  "Daddy's  right."  END 


SALT-FREE  DIET? 

Adolph's  New  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute  is 
an  exciting  blend  of  ingredients  including 
pure  spices,  herbs,  and  mono-potassium 
glutamate.  Gives  foods  a  new  flavor  lift  — 
without  the  sodium. 

Use  Adolph's  New  Seasoned  Salt  Substitute 
as  you  would  seasoned  salt.  Use  Adolph's 
regular  Salt  Substitute  as  you  would  salt. 
Both  are  available  in  food  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Make  everything  tastier  with 

POMPEIAN  VIRGIN 

With  Pompeian,  never  a  pallid 
salad.  No  dull  roasting  fowl, 
either,  when  brushed  with  Pom- 
peian's  first-press,  natural  flavor. 
Love  that  nut-sweet  taste,  golden 
crispness.  2  oz.  to  1  gal. 


Free  recipe  book! 
Pompeian,  Balto.  24,  MdT 
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CORN  and  \X  JARS  35c 

callus  removal  60c 
guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Fast,  easy, 
economical.  Get  Mosco  today 
and  ease  those  corns  away!  At 
drug  stores  everywhere.  Regular 
jar,  35c,  large  economy  jar,  60c. 
The  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


LIZ  AND  THE 
LOVELY  STRANGER 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  48 

use  someone  for  crew.  Mr.  Lindstrom?"  He 
looked  at  her  and  the  weathered  face  wrinkled 
into  a  smile  that  showed  strong,  white  teeth. 

"You  want  to  come,  O.K.  You  will  like  sister, 
stay  in  her  house." 


Lizzy  was  on  her  feet.  'You  mean  it?" 

"Sure.  How  about  momma  and  poppa?" 

"Oh,  it  will  be  fine  with  them!"  To  Rock  Island 
and  back  in  the  Twilight.'  Sailing  blue  water 
with  Mr.  Lindstrom! 

"I  start  six-thirty  in  morning.  Lizzy." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  here!  Don't  you  worry!"  She 
hugged  the  broad  shoulders. 

For  half  of  the  way  home  she  thought  about  the 
glories  of  tomorrow,  then  she  passed  Willie 
Wade's  house  and  her  mind  switched  to  the  hot 


rod.  Tomorrow  they  should  pretty  nearly  finish 
the  reboring  job.  But  then  she  wouldn't  be  here 
tomorrow.  She'd  have  to  remind  herself  to  tell 
Willie  about  that  tonight. 

She  entered  the  house  through  the  kitchen  and 
her  mother  looked  up.  "Hello,  Lizzy.  You're  a 
little  earlier  than  usual." 

"Breeze  was  dying,  so  we  came  in."  She  started 
to  lever  two  brownies  out  of  a  fresh  tray  and  her 
mother  said: 

"Your  upper  lip.-  What's  wrong  with  it?" 


Miss  Sunbeam  helps  put 

Spring  in  youRj 

SUMMER  MEALS! 

Fresh-tasting,  nutritious  Sunbeam  Bread  adds  zest  to 
Meals  on  Wheels.  And  you'll  find  half  a  dozen  more  sug- 
gestions from  Miss  Sunbeam  for  relaxed  outdoor  eating 
at  your  favorite  store!  When  you  pack  a  picnic  this  sum- 
mer, don't  forget  good  Sunbeam  —  it  adds  all  the  extra 
energy  and  nutrition  of  white  enriched  bread,  plus  the 
freshness  and  flavor  only  locally  baked  foods  can  offer 

CHICKEN  WALNUT   SALAD  -  Garnish  with  Sunbeam 

slices,  edges  dipped  in  mayonnaise  and  chopped  parsley. 
Dress  it  in  plastic  wrap,  and  it's  ready  to  go  on  your  picnic. 
Get  this  and  other  recipes  for  outdoor  eating  at  your  store 


Quality  Guaranteed,  Locally  Baked,  Nationally  Advertised. 

A  symbol  of  membership  in  and  quality  control  by  Quality  Bakers  of  America  Cooperative,  Inc 


Lizzy  looked  at  her,  then  grinnet 
"Oh,  that."  She  removed  the  wa 
from  between  her  upper  lip  and  gur 
and  threw  it  in  the  garbage  can.  I 
forgot  all  about  it." 

"What  was  it?" 

"Snuff."  She  bit  into  one  of  th 
brownies. 

"Snuff!"  Her  mother  was  starin 
at  her  as  if  she'd  grown  another  heat 
or  something. 

Lizzy  nodded,  chewing.  "Mr.  Line 
strom  uses  it.  He  showed  me  how. 

"Snuff!" 

"Well,  you  don't  want  me  to  che> 
gum,  and  I  doubt  you'd  let  me  smoke. 

Her  mother  went  dramatic,  throw 
ing  her  hands  in  the  air.  "Snuff! 
Then  she  said,  "And  just  who  is  M: 
Lindstrom?" 

"He  just  knows  more  about  sailin 
than  anyone  on  this  coast,  that's  itti 
he  is."  She  started  to  tell  of  the  Rcjc 
Island  trip,  but  there  seemed  to  b 
something  a  little  unpropitioi 
about  the  moment. 

Her  mother's  voice  had  that  pei 
fectly  glacial  tone.  "Perhaps  I  migr 
remind  you  that  next  month  you  wi 
be  fourteen  years  old.  You  will  not 
I  repeat  not — chew  any  more  snuf 
Lizzy." 

"Lizzy!"  Lizzy  said.  "How  did  yo 
pick  such  a  horrible  name?  It  sound 
like  a  dopey  soap  opera.  'Lizz 
Latimer,  Girl  Delinquent,  Her  Ris 
and  Fall.'  Besides,  you  don't  reall 
chew  it.  You  just  let  it  rest  — 

"No  snuff!" 

"O.K..  no  snuff."  It  really  wasn 
much  fun  anyway.  She  guessed  sr 
did  it  because  it  might  please  M 
Lindstrom. 

"What  did  you  do  all  day?" 
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illie  and  I  worked  on  the  rod  a 
morning.  It's  a  'thirty-nine  Ford  mi 
on  a  'thirty-three  frame,  you  knov 
and  last  week  we  put  in  that  beautifi 
Iskenderian  cam.  Well,  Willie  dii 
covered  these  three  beat-up  Strorr 
berg  pots  and  we're  fixing  them  u; 
He's  got  his  eye  on  an  old  Johnn 
Myers  intake  manifold,  and  i 
we  take  care  of  the  linkage  oui 

selves  " 

"Spare  me,"  her  mother  said.  Sh 
turned  from  the  stove  and  looked  ; 
Lizzy.  "And  please  take  a  shower  be 
fore  dinner  and  get  some  of  tht 
grease  off.  And  please  put  on  som 
clean  clothes." 

"Will  do,"  Lizzy  said,  and  went  u 
to  her  room.  She  put  Carolina  Sar 
Henderson's  Rock  'Em  Off  The 
Mountain,  Baby  Doll  on  the  recor 
player  and  went  in  and  had  a  showei 
She  dressed  in  clean  shirt,  slacks  an 
socks  and  picked  up  the  book  she  ha 
been  reading  last  night.  There  was 
knock  on  the  door  and  she  saic 
"Come  in." 

Her  father  was  tall  and  lean,  tanne 
by  these  vacation  weeks  in  the  sur 
Lizzy  thought  he  was  the  most  hant 
some  man  she  had  ever  seen,  asid 
from  being  probably  the  best  arch 
tect  in  the  world.  He  said,  "Lizzy,  b 
actual  count  since  I  got  back  fror 
fishing,  that  record  has  been  repeate< 
seventeen  times.  I  think  that  by  no\ 
it  has  been  definitely  established  tha 
someone  named  Baby  has  certainl 
rocked  someone  else  off  some  mouri 
tain." 

Lizzy  shut  off  the  player.  "1^- 
sorry.  pop.  It  was  on  repeat.  I  didri 
hear  it." 

That  figures.  I  understand  you'V 
been  smoking  opium." 

She  looked  at  him,  then  grinnec 
"Oh,  the  snuff.  Well,  mom  says  n< 
more  snuff." 

"Just  as  well.  It  would  get  a  littl 
messy  later  when  you  go  out  on 
date  and  have  no  place  to  spit.  Wha 
are  you  reading  .'"  He  picked  up  th 
book.  It  was  Remember  Not,  the  mm 


I py  an  eighteei-year-old  French  girl  that  had 
Ihhocked  the  world.  He  rubbed  the  back  of  his 
llneck.  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Lizzy  said  "Frankly,  I  think  it  stinks.  It 
■seems  to  mo  that  someone  just  told  this  girl 
i  about  the  bids  and  the  bees  and  she's  aston- 
I  tshed.  Can'' get  over  it."  She  shrugged. 

Her  father  made  some  sort  of  containedly 
explosive  suind  and  put  the  book  back  on  the 
ijchair. 

"Dinner  is  almost  ready,"  he  said.  At  the 
tdoor  he  uirned.  "What  do  you  know  about 
Louis  the  Second?" 

Lizzy  thought  about  it.  "Of  France  or  Ba- 
Ivaria?" 

He  waved  a  hand.  "France." 
Lizzy  rubbed  her  chin.  "He  was  born 
around  845.  They  called  him  The  Stammerer. 
His  father  was  Charles  the  Bald.  He  had  a  son, 
Charles  the  Simple.  They  sound  like  a  dopey 
outtir,  don't  they?  He  died  in  879  or  880." 

Her  father  threw  his  hands  in  the  air  and 
I  left  the  room.  She  guessed  he  thought  she 
I  was  crazy  or  something,  just  because  she  had 
this  dopey  memory  thing.  She  went  down  to 
dinner. 

Her  sister  Barbara  was  blond  and  pretty 
and  eighteen  and  very  stuffy  and  came  up  to 
Lizzy's  shoulder.  Lizzy  took  one  look  at  her 
and  sensed  storm  warnings.  Barbara  glared  at 
her  furiously  but  did  not  throw  the  bomb  until 


WOMEN'S  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

A  "joke  ilu  jour"  is  tucked  into  rnv 
young  architect  husband's  lunch 
along  with  I  lie  sandwiches  and  ear- 
nil  slicks  and  fruit.  From  a  slock  of 
clippings  including  cartoons,  poems, 
popular  psychology  liils  and  jokes 
taken  from  magazines  he  doesn't 
icad  regularlv  I  selecl  one  a  day  to 
go  with  him.  Frequently,  on  coming 
home  in  the  evening  he  comments 
on  the  insertion  -and  w  lien  il  really 
hits  the  spot  he  calls  up  at  noon 
and  we  have  a  laugh  together. 
Mrs.  HA  .  M.  Jr.,  Chicago,  [llinois. 


they  were  at  table.  When  everyone  was  firmly 
seated,  Barbara  said: 

"Mother,  I  do  wish  you'd  speak  to  her. 
It's  disgraceful." 

"Everything  is  under  control,"  her  mother 
said  patiently.  "Lizzy  has  forsworn  snuff." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  snuff,"  Bar- 
bara said.  "I  was  driving  past  the  boatyard 
with  Charlie  Gordon  today  and  she  was  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  of  O'Rourke's — a  water- 
front  dive! — drinking  beer  with  this  horrible 
old  man!  I  could  have  died." 

Lizzy  felt  all  the  eyes  on  her.  "Root  beer," 
she  said.  "I  was  drinking  root  beer.  And  Mr. 
Lindstrom  is  certainly  not  a  horrible  old  man. 
He  just  happens  to  know  more  about  sailing 
than  anyone  around  here." 

Barbara  glared  at  her  across  the  table. 
"He  just  happens  to  know  more  about  drink- 
ing than  anyone  around  here.  Why,  he's  been 
found  lying  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  morning." 

"Well,  maybe  he  does  get  his  load  on  once 
in  a  while.  But  then  I've  seen  a  few  cocktail 
parties  around  here.  I  remember  one  en- 
chanted evening  when  Mr.  Preston,  our  es- 
teemed vestryman,  bought  himself  a  package. 
Brother!" 

Her  father's  head  had  been  turning  from 
her  to  Barbara  like  a  man  watching  a  tennis 
match,  but  it  was  her  mother  who  said, 
"Lizzy!"  Then  she  asked,  "Isn't  this  the  same 
Mr.  Lindstrom  who  advocates  snuff?" 

"He's  a  horrible  old  man,"  Barbara  said. 
"You  can  imagine  how  I  felt,  riding  by  there 
with  Charlie." 

"He's  nothing  but  a  lamb,"  Lizzy  said.  She 
decided  to  throw  the  change  of  pace.  "I'm 
sailing  to  Rock  Island  with  him  tomorrow." 

There  was  a  vast  silence  at  the  table  before 
her  father  said.  "Eloping,  no  doubt?" 

'  He's  going  to  see  his  sister.  I'm  staying 
with  her."  Lizzy  breathed  lightly.  "He  has 
this  lovely  sloop,  see?  And  I  — 


Her  mother's  sigh  sounded  like  the  com- 
pressed-air brakes  on  a  train.  "You  arc  not 
going  to  Rock  Island  with  the  charming  Mr. 
Lindstrom.  Unfortunately,  you  have  a  previ- 
ous engagement.  Did  you  forget  the  yacht- 
club  dance  is  being  held  tomorrow  night?" 

Lizzy  looked  at  her,  horrified.  "Thar!" 

"I  consider  it  my  duty  as  a  mother  to  get 
you  out  from  under  an  automobile  and  onto  a 
dance  floor.  You  have  been  taking  lessons 
from  Miss  Dobson  for  three  years,  although 
I'm  sure  you  would  have  preferred  going  to 
mechanics'  school.  Also,  you  mentioned  that 
Willie  Wade  asked  you  a  week  ago." 


H« 


_e  barely  mentioned  it.  He  was  kidding." 
The  lovely  Twilight,  with  a  lonely  Mr.  Lind- 
strom at  the  tiller,  was  disappearing  into  a 
heavy  fog. 

"Unfortunately,  I  am  not  kidding.  You  go 
to  the  dance.  You  do  not  go  to  Rock  Island." 
Her  mother  seemed  to  shudder.  "I  bought  you 
a  dress  today.  You  can  try  it  on  later." 

Lizzy  considered  a  protest,  but  knew  the 
odds  were  stacked  against  her.  A  resort  to  tears 
never  entered  her  mind.  She  was  missing  a 
beautiful  trip  just  to  go  to  a  dopey  dance,  but 
if  that's  the  way  it  was,  that's  the  way  it  was. 
When  mother's  voice  took  on  that  certain 
quality  there  was  nothing  you  could  do. 

Dinner  was  finished  in  comparative  silence. 
Barbara  looked  at  her  once  and  there  was  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  her  eyes.  Lizzy  made  a 
mental  note.  As  they  left  the  table  her  father 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Nice 
try,  kid.  You  can't  win  them  all." 

There  was  the  fitting  of  the  dress.  It  was  in 
a  box  with  a  big-store  label.  Her  mother 
turned  her  this  way  and  that  and  said,  "It  fits 
perfectly.  You'll  look  lovely,  Lizzy." 

"I'd  look  a  lot  better  on  Rock  Island." 

"Remind  me  to  check  you  for  snuff  before 
you  go  out  tomorrow  evening.  And  by  the 
way,  you  have  an  appointment  with  the  hair- 
dresser tomorrow  afternoon.  Mary  Fulton's." 

Lizzy  stared  at  her.  "You're  joking,  mom. 
You  mean  I  have  to  sit  there  and  listen  to 
those  fruity  old  types  slashing  everyone  up  the 
back?" 

"Put  cotton  in  your  ears.  You'll  have  your 
hair  done  and  you'll  have  a  manicure." 
"Manicure !" 

"It  isn't  absolutely  de  rigueur  for  young 
women  to  wear  black  nails.  At  three  o'clock 
you  will  be  at  Mary  Fulton's.  If  I  have  to  call 
out  the  fire  department." 

Lizzy  dressed  again  in  blouse  and  skirt  and 
went  downstairs.  It  was  just  a  little  after 
seven.  Her  father  looked  up  from  a  book. 
"The  Foreign  Legion?" 

"Movies." 

"Ah,  yes.  But  then  you  haven't  been  since —  I 
let's  see— last  night." 

"It's  these  new  talkies,"  Lizzy  said.  "They 
fascinate  me." 

She  walked  downstreet  instead  of  using  the 
bike.  It  was  a  lovely  night.  She  felt  no  bitter- 
ness about  Rock  Island.  She  hadn't  expected 
Mr.  Lindstrom  to  take  her  in  the  first  place, 
so  she'd  really  lost  nothing.  If  you  had  to  go 
to  a  dance,  you  simply  had  to  go  to  a  dance. 

As  she  neared  the  Band  Box  she  thought 
again  what  a  convenience  it  was  that  Willie's 
father  owned  it.  During  the  summer  Willie 
sold  tickets  for  the  evening  performances,  one 
at  seven,  the  last  at  nine.  This  arrangement 
supplied  him  with  spending  money  and  got 
Lizzy  in  for  free,  and  Willie  was  all  through  at 
half  past  nine. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  Willie  said, 
"Hello,"  and  slipped  her  a  ticket.  "See  you 
about  quarter  after  nine.  Slow  tonight." 

She  nodded  and  went  inside.  This  was  the 
fourth  time  she  had  seen  The  Man  in  the  Black 
Hat.  She  watched  for  two  hours,  then  went 
out  on  the  street  after  the  last  show  had  started. 
Willie  emerged  in  a  few  minutes. 

Over  sodas  at  Charlie's,  Lizzy  said,  "You 
serious  about  this  dopey  yacht-club  bit?" 

"I  guess  so.  I  think  I'm  supposed  to  pick 
you  up  about  half  past  eight." 

"It  fouled  me  up,"  Lizzy  said.  "It  cut  me  out 
of  a  trip  to  Rock  Island  with  Mr.  Lindstrom." 

Willie's  face  fell  into  a  thoroughly  repent- 
ant mold.  "Gee,  I'm  sorry,  Lizzy." 

She  considered  the  matter  again  briefly. 
"No  fault  of  yours.  They  probably  wouldn't 
have  let  me  go  anyway." 


Willie  walked  her  home.  The  soft  night  had 
a  quality  that  was  somehow  new  and  faintly 
strange.  When  Willie  said,  "Good  night,  Lizzy. 
See  you  tomorrow,"  she  went  up  to  her  room 
disappointed  that  he  hadn't  stayed  around  to 
talk  for  a  while. 

At  six-thirty  the  next  morning  she  was  down 
at  the  dock.  There  was  no  breeze  up  yet,  and 
the  Twilight's  small  auxiliary  was  purring 
away. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  stood  in  the  cockpit.  "Morn- 
ing, Lizzy." 

"Mr.  Lindstrom,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  sail 
with  you.  I  have  to  go  to  a  dopey  dance  to- 
night." 


He  grimaced.  "Is  too  bad  "  Then  his  face 
brightened.  "Girls  belong  at  dances.  We  will 
go  another  time.  Have  nice  dance.  Lizzy." 

She  cast  off  for  him.  "A  good  trip,  Mr. 
Lindstrom." 

He  nodded  and  waved,  and  Lizzy  stood  and 
watched  the  lovely  boat  slip  out  through  the 
breakwater.  Her  heart  bled  just  a  drop  as  the 
Twilight  heeled  slightly  to  the  outside  breeze 
and  headed  up  the  coast. 

She  had  coffee  and  doughnuts  with  the 
early  customers  at  Lonnie's  diner,  then  went 
home  for  breakfast.  She  cooked  a  huge  mess 
of  bacon  and  scrambled  eggs,  and  her  father 
was  on  hand  to  share  it  with  her. 
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PERMA  STARCH 
is  for 

busy  mothers 

. . .  who  don't  have  time 
to  starch  each  garment 
every  time  they  wash  it! 

Busy  children  mean  busy  mothers.  So  you  need  timesavers  .  .  .  like 
Perma  Starch.  When  you  starch  a  garment  with  Perma  Starch  you 
don't  have  to  starch  it  again  for  8  to  15  washings.  Perma  Starch 
doesn't  wash  out  in  the  laundry  like  ordinary  starches. 
And  wait  till  you  experience  Perma's  ironing  ease !  We  hesitate  to 
call  it  magic — but  honestly,  that's  what  women  tell  us  about  it. 

Perma  Starched  things  look  so  nice,  too.  You'll  be  proud  of  your 
little  girl  in  her  pretty  Perma  Starched  dresses.  Even  your  hubby's 
shirts  and  your  cool  cottons  become  perky,  fresh  as  new. 
Try  Perma  Starch  next  time  you  starch.  It's  like  discovering  a 
new  recipe  or  an  exciting  hair  style.  Put  Perma  Starch  on  your 
shopping  list. 

"It's  a  Dumas  Milner  product .  .  .  it's  a  wife-saver" 
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"See  Mr.  Lindjtrom  off?" 
"Yes,  pop.  He  caught  a  nice  breeze  as  soon 
as  he  got  outside." 
"Sore?" 

"No.  Well,  maybe  a  little.  At  Barbara." 
"It  would  have  been  no  dice  anyway." 
"But  she  enjoyed  it." 

"She's  just  at  an  age  when  she  doesn't  like 
her  kid  sister  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  steps  at 
O'Rourke's.  Fo'get  it.  And  if  Ole  asks  you 
again,  I'll  back  j  ou  up.  He's  a  friend  of  mine 
too." 

At  half  past  fight  she  set  out  to  help  Willie 
with  the  bomb  arV  met  Charlie  Gordon  on  his 
way  to  work.  C»  irlie  was  tall  and  nice-look- 
ing and  he  had  big  thing  about  Barbara.  He 
went  to  law  School  and  worked  in  his  uncle's 
offices  during  the  summer.  He  said,  "Lizzy, 
how's  the  girl?" 

"Fine.  Jusi  fine."  And  then  she  remem- 
bered the  gleam  in  Barbara's  eye  last  evening, 
and  got  one  of  those  dopey  impulses.  She 
said,  "It's  too  bad  about  this  Reggie  thing, 
isn't  it?" 

He  looked  puzzled.  "Reggie?" 

"Van  Drayton.  You  know,  all  that  money, 
and  he  was  All  America  at  State  four  years 
ago.  He's  on  leave  from  that  jet-pilot  jazz 
with  the  Air  Force  and  is  visiting  around  here 
someplace." 

Charlie  said,  "So?" 

"So  he's  taking  Barbara  to  the  yacht-club 
dance  tonight.  Didn't  she  tell  you?" 

His  face  clouded.  "I  haven't  had  the  word." 

"Oh,  she'll  probably  call  you.  But  if  I  were 
you  I  wouldn't  call  her.  She's— well— pretty 
embarrassed  about  the  whole  thing.  You  un- 
derstand." 

"I'm  beginning  to,"  Charlie  said. 

Lizzy  pedaled  off.  That  would  take  care  of 
Missy  B.  for  a  little  while. 

She  and  Willie  spent  the  morning  finishing 
the  rcboring  job,  then  got  to  work  on  the 
Stromberg  jugs  after  they'd  had  sandwiches 
and  milk.  They  labored  without  much  con- 
versation, and  it  was  a  little  after  two  when 
Willie's  mother  came  out  of  the  house  and 
said,  "Lizzy,  your  mother  just  called.  She 
wants  you  to  go  home  and  get  the  grease  off 
your  neck  before  you  go  downstreet." 

Lizzy  said,  "Gosh,  I  forgot."  She  got  on 
the  bike  and  Willie  said,  "See  you  later, 
Lizzy."  She  waved  and  went  home. 

Her  mother  said,  "Why  don't  you  take  up 
some  nice  clean  hobby,  like  chimney  sweep- 
ing? Into  the  shower.  I  don't  want  Mary  Ful- 
ton to  spread  the  word  around  town  that  your 
father  has  lost  his  job  and  we  had  to  put  you 
to  work  in  the  sewers." 

She  showered  and  changed  and  got  full  in- 
structions. "Mary  will  know  what  to  do  with 
your  hair.  And  do  not  resist  the  manicurist. 
And  come  straight  home  without  crawling 
under  a  locomotive  or  something." 

Mary  Fulton's  modest  shop  was  crowded, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  four  operators  keeping 
themselves  quite  busy.  Everyone  getting  a  do 
for  the  dance  tonight,  Lizzy  thought.  She  lis- 
tened to  some  very  unamiable  chatter  for  half 
an  hour,  then  Mary  Fulton,  a  large  and  im- 
posing woman,  said,  "Aren't  you  the  little 
Latimer  girl?  I  believe  I'll  take  you  myself." 
And  it  started. 

T 

L  here  was  a  full  ten  minutes  in  tront  of  a 
mirror,  with  Mrs.  Fulton  arranging  her  hair 
this  way  and  that  and  muttering,  "Lovely  hair, 
but  what  have  you  done  to  it,  child?"  And 
then  a  decision  reached,  still  in  a  mutter. 
"Short.  Softened.  Permanent  on  the  ends."  It 
was  all  very  mysterious. 

Lizzy  watched  with  some  degree  of  interest 
as  her  hair  was  hacked  and  combed,  clipped 
here  and  there,  apparently  all  at  random.  After 
some  interminable  time  Mrs.  Fulton  started 
to  smile,  and  when  she  had  finished  she  was 
positively  beaming.  Lizzy  looked  at  herself 
and  thought  privately  she  looked  a  mess. 

There  was  a  shampoo,  and  then  a  business 
with  some  gooky  medications  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  "permanent  on  the  ends." 
And  another  shampoo.  They  need  a  lifeguard 
in  this  place,  Lizzy  thought.  And  then  there 
was  a  set,  and  Mrs.  Fulton  led  her  to  a  dr>er. 
"Going  to  shoot  me  at  the  moon?"  Lizzy 
asked. 

Mrs.  Fulton  laughed  and  wadded  cotton 
over  Lizzy's  ears,  under  the  net.  Lizzy  heard 


faintly  something  about,  "Three  quarters  of 
an  hour,"  and  then  a  current  of  hot  air  ran 
down  her  neck,  tickling  her. 

A  girl  came  with  manicurist's  tools.  Time 
passed.  The  girl  finally  finished  with  her  hands, 
gave  them  one  last  examination  and  shrugged. 
When  she  went  away,  Lizzy  looked  at  them. 
They  were  clean  and  sparkling.  They  looked 
wonderful. 

Mrs.  Fulton  finally  came  and  turned  off  the 
dryer,  slipped  the  cotton  from  over  her  ears. 
She  said,  "I  could  comb  it  out  for  you  now, 
child,  but  I'd  rather  you  waited.  Suppose  you 
go  home  and  comb  it  out  in  an  hour  or  so, 
darling.  Keep  the  net  on." 

Lizzy  said,  "Sure,  Mrs.  Fulton."  She  tipped 
as  she  had  been  told  to,  paid  Mrs.  Fulton.  She 
got  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  a  mirror.  She  looked 
like  a  bundle  of  barbed  wire. 

She  rode  the  bike  home,  her  head  seemingly 
full  of  nettles.  It  was  half  past  six  and  dinner 
was  buffet  because  there'd  be  something  at  the 
club  later.  Her  mother  smiled  and  said,  "Well, 
it  wasn't  so  bad,  was  it?" 

"It  was  brutal.  What  a  waste  of  time." 

Her  father  came  in  and  said,  "Well,  our 
latest  rocket.  They  put  a  mouse  in  you?" 

Barbara  wasn't  around.  That  was  all  she 
needed,  to  have  Barbara  kidding  her.  Al- 
though she  had  seen  that  young  lady  looking 
just  as  ludicrous. 

"Was  it  crowded?"  her  mother  asked. 

"Jammed.  You  get  some  real  information  in 
a  place  like  that.  Mr.  Beal  has  been  drinking 
too  much.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  going  to  Reno." 

"I'd  heard  something  about  it,"  her  mother 
said  through  a  sandwich 

"Mrs.  Kenny  and  Mr.  Willis  were  seen  neck- 
ing on  the  clubhouse  porch." 

"Really?  I  had  no  idea  " 

"Marie  Brent  is  going  to  have  a  baby." 


"Marie  Brent?  Why,  Marie  isn't  married." 
"That  I  can't  help." 

Her  father  said,  "Lizzy  Latimer,  Girl  Re- 
porter." 

"How  about  all  this  junk?"  Lizzy  asked, 
touching  her  head.  "If  I  go  to  the  dance  look- 
ing like  this  they'll  plug  me  into  a  wall  socket." 

"It  is  getting  late,"  her  mother  said.  "Go 
upstairs  and  take  the  curlers  out  and  comb  it. 
I'll  be  right  up." 

Lizzy  went  up  and  struggled  with  the  curl- 
ers, then  went  to  work  with  a  comb,  trying  to 
remember  which  way  the  hair  had  been  set. 
After  five  minutes  she  took  an  idle  look  in  the 
mirror.  She  came  bolt  upright  in  the  chair. 
This  was  not  Lizzy  Latimer.  This  was  some 
other  girl  who  wore  a  soft  and  shining  halo 
around  a  sweet,  oval  face.  This  was  a  stranger. 

She  was  still  sitting  there,  staring  at  herself 
and  making  experimental  passes  with  the 
comb,  when  her  mother  came  in.  "It's  getting 

late,  dear.  You'd  better  get  dressed  and  " 

She  stopped,  and  stared  as  Lizzy  had  stared. 
She  said,  "Well!"  And  then  she  said,  "Well!" 

Lizzy  had  recovered  somewhat.  "Not  bad, 
huh?" 

"Startling,"  her  mother  said.  "That  Mary 
Fulton  is  something  of  a  magician.  Not  that 
she  didn't  have  a  great  deal  to  work  with." 

"We  thank  you,  ma'am." 

"All  right.  Get  bathed  and  get  into  the  dress. 
I'm  anxious  to  see  how  it  looks." 

"I'll  be  waterlogged,"  Lizzy  said. 

She  bathed,  and  as  she  was  getting  into  un- 
derthings  her  mother  said,  "You  have  a  lovely 
figure." 

"Great!"  Lizzy  said.  "Really  great,  if  you 
have  a  thing  about  broomsticks." 
"It  will  change." 

And  then  Lizzy  slipped  the  dress  over  her 
head  and  looked  at  it  for  the  first  time,  really. 


in  the  full-length  door  mirror.  Itwas  the  color  J 
of  rich  cream,  a  simple  frock  wth  subtle  un-  I 
dertones  of  sophistication,  ler  mother  J 
snapped  a  thing  or  two  in  the  ba<k  and  Lizzy  K 
simply  stared,  as  she  had  at  her  har.  The  dress  I 
was  a  dream,  the  hair  was  fabulous.  Between  I 
them  she  was  afraid  to  believe  whalshe  saw. 

Her  mother  smiled.  "Like  it?" 

"Like  it?  Like  it?"  She  ran  to  fur  mother  | 
and  hugged  her,  trying  not  to  cry  but  not 
feeling  foolish  about  it.  "Oh,  mother  " 

H  er  mother  patted  her  on  the  back.  "There, 
there.  You'll  get  accustomed  to  the  idoa.  And 
you'd  better  hurry.  It's  half  past  eight  now.  I 
want  to  see  Barbara." 

She  went  out  and  Lizzy  walked  up  \o  the 
mirror.  She  walked  away  from  it.  She  ghnced 
over  her  shoulder  at  it.  She  pirouetted  in  front 
of  it.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  be- 
fore, certainly. 

She  heard  a  knock  at  the  screen  door  down- 
stairs, and  someone  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  Lati-* 
mer.  I  wonder  if  Betty  is  ready."  * 

Betty!  Not  Lizzy!  Betty!  It  went  with  the 
dress  and  the  hair. 

She  heard  her  father  come  up  the  stairs. 
"Betty,  Bill's  here.  You  ready?" 

She  was  puzzled.  "Bill?  Who's  Bill?" 

"Bill  Wade,  of  course.  Whom  did  you  ex- 
pect?" 

Bill  Wade.  Well.  Things  were  really  moving 
along  tonight.  Bill  Wade.  It  sounded  real  nice. 
She  said,  "I'll  be  right  down." 

"Better  wear  these,"  he  said.  He  handed 
her  a  small  corsage  of  gardenias.  "He  didn't 
forget  them." 

Lizzy  pinned  them  on.  Her  father  said, 
"You  look  beautiful.  And  I'm  not  joking." 

She  kissed  him.  "You're  sweet."  Her  head 
w  as  in  something  of  a  whirl.  She  picked  up  the 
tiny  bag  and  headed  for  the  stairs. 

Willie — Bill— was  talking  with  her  mother. 
He  looked  eight  feet  tall  in  a  white  jacket  and 
dark  trousers  and  bow  tie.  He  turned  as  she 
came  down  the  stairs  and  she  was  proud  of  the 
amazement  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  "Gosh!"  ana 
then  just  continued  to  stare  at  her. 

Her  mother  said,  "We'll  be  over  a  bit  later. 
We'll  see  you  then." 

"Did  Barbara  leave  already?" 

Her  mother  frowned.  "I  don't  know  that 
she's  going.  She's  up  in  her  room.  I  think  she 
must  have  had  a  quarrel  with  Charlie.  She's 
quite  upset." 

It  was  like  being  punched  in  the  nose.  She 
had  entirely  forgotten  about  Charlie  five  min- 
utes after  she'd  spoken  to  him  in  the  morning. 
It  was  horrible!  She  had  to  do  something' 
Poor  Barbara! 

She  kissed  her  mother  and  went  out  with 
Bill.  Harry  Newman's  cab  was  waiting  for 
them.  "Mom  and  pop  are  going  later  and  had 
to  use  the  car,"  Bill  said,  handing  her  in.  Thai  t 
was  still  a  note  of  disbelief  in  his  voice. 

"All  right.  But  stop  at  Halsey's  drugstore." 
It  was  only  two  blocks  away. 

She  ran  in,  fumbled  through  the  book  look- 
ing for  Charlie's  number.  She  found  it  and 
dialed,  and  Charlie  answered  as  if  he'd  been 
holding  the  phone  in  his  hand. 

She  said,  "This  is  Betty  Latimer,  Charlie." 

"Who?" 

"Lizzy!  Listen,  Charlie.  I  was  lying  this 
morning.  There  is  no  Reggie.  I  had  a  thing 
with  Barbara,  and  when  I  saw  you  I  got  this 
dopey  idea,  see?  Call  her  and  take  her  to  the 
dance,  Charlie!  It's  all  my  fault." 

He  was  slow  in  answering.  "Lizzy,  when  I 
get  hold  of  you  " 

"And  Charlie,  can  you  keep  me  off  the 
hook?  I  mean,  can  you  say  you  thought  you 
called?  Or  you  were  sent  out  of  town?  Or  you 
figured  the  whole  thing  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood? Or  something?" 

Charlie  sighed.  "I'll  give  it  a  try.  I  guess  I 
can  think  of  something.  But  Lizzy,  when  I  get  ? 
hold  of  you  " 

Betty  walked  out  to  the  cab,  and  she  felt  the 
stars  coming  back  into  her  eyes.  Bill  said, 
"Everything  all  right?" 

Betty  said,  "Yes,  Bill.  Everything  is  all  right. 
Everything  is  fine." 

And  from  this  impossible  distance  she  could 
somehow  hear  the  soft  music  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  yacht  club.  Everything  was  so  entirely 
different,  somehow.  It  was  going  to  be  a  lovely 
evening.  END 


Terrific  Trifles  In  Decorating 


A  bare  stairway  brightens  up  with  pattern 
SmSill   Delights    stenc^ed  onto  the  risers,  a  pretty  do-it- 
yourself  substitute  for  a  carpet.  For 
By  H.  T.  Williams   directions,  send  15c*  for  Pattern  No.  2952 
to  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 
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